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* Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 


‘ Now thrive the armourers; and honour’s thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man. 


-O, England! model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, 


What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do?” 
SHAKSPERE. JZenry V. 
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1853. 
. Prince Meuschikoff opened up his demands upon | 


the Sultan. 


the governments of Europe. 


tees. 
British fleet approached the Dardanelles. _ 
Russian army entered Moldavia. ; 
Declaration of war by Turkey against Russia. 


Tsaktcha. 


. The ‘lurks crossed the Danube at Kalafat. 
. British fleet entered the Bosphorus, 
. Battle of Oltenitza—terrible defeat and slaughter 


of the Russians by Omar Pasha’s forces. 


. Naval Massacre at Sinope. 


1854. 


? 
. Treaty of neutrality between the Western and | 
Scandinavian powers. 
. The fleets of the allies entered the Euxine. 
. Splendid victory of Citate gained by the Turks 


over the Russians. 


. Luders forced his way into the Dobrudscha. 
. The Emperor Napoleon sent an autograph letter 


to the ezar. 


. Emperor Nicholas replied by autograph letter to | 


Napoleon III. | 


. Interview of a deputation from the English | 


Peace Society with the ezar. 


. Departure of the Guards from England. 

- Departure of the Baltic fleet from Spithead. 

. Embarkation of French troops for Turkey. 

. French fleet for the Baltic set sail from Brest. 
. Declaration of war against Russiaby the Western 


sovercigns, 


. Russians lay siege to Silistria. 
. Convention between England, France, and 


Turkey. 


- Turkish victory at Rassova. 

. Austrian and Prussian convention of neutrality. 
22. Bombardment of the batteries of Odessa. 
28. 

14, 


Allies advanced to Varna. 
Treaty of Boyadji-Keuy between Turkey and 
Austria. 


. Defeat of the Turks at Orzughetti. 
. The Russians raised the siege of Silistria. 
. Desperate battle at Giurgevo, in which the 


Turks gained a sigual victory over the Rus- 
sians. 


THE WAR. 


Juty 21. Naval squadrons of the allies off the Crimea. 
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Nov. 


28 
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id 


. First battle of Inkerman. 


. Second battle of Inkerman. 


The Russians driven from the province of Wal- 
lachia.—Utter defeat of the ‘Turkish army of 
Asia by the Russians, at Bayazid. 

Arrival in the Baltie of Freuch troops, in Eng- 
lish ships. 

Signal defeat and slaughter of the Turkish 
army of Asia by the Russians, at Kuyuk- 
dere. 


. Commencement of the siege of Bomarsund. 
. Surrender of Bomarsund, and of the general 


and garrison, as prisoners of war. 


. An Austrian Army entered the Rouman pro- 


vinces of Turkey, by virtue of an especial 
convention. 


. Bombardment of Kola, in the White Sea, by 


British ships of war. 


. Suicide of Admiral Price off Petropaulovski. 
. Defeat of the allies by the Russian garrison of 


Petropaulovski. 


. Embarkation of the allied armies at Varna for 


the Crimean expedition. 


. French ‘troops returned home from the expe- 


dition to Bomarsund. 


. Landing of the allies in the Crimea. 
. The Russians evacuated their only remaining 


post in Moldavia. © 


. Skirmish at the Bulganak between the Russians 


and the British horse artillery and cavalry. 


. Battle of the Alma; total rout of the Rus- 


sians by the allies. 


. Russians sank their fleet across the harbour of 


Sebastopol. 


. Arrival of General Williams at “Kars, 

. Capture of Balaklava by the British. 

. Death of Marshal St. Arnaud. 

. Todtleben began to fortify Sebastopol. 

. Fund for the sick and wounded established by 


the Zimes newspaper. 


. Patriotic Fund originated. 
. First bombardment of Sebastopol. 
. Departure of Miss Nightingale and other bene- 


volent ladies for Scutari. 


. Battle and grand cavalry charges at Balak- 


lava. Slaughter in the light cavalry brigade, 
Death of Captain Nolan. 

An inferior British 
force, under command of Lientenant-general 
Sir de Lacy Evans, defeated a large Russian 
force, driving them back with great slaughter. 
Total defeat of 
the Russians. Dreadful losses of the British 


army. 


Nov. 14. 


stat. 
Dec, . 2. 
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Hurricane in the Crimea. 
ping and of life. Cruel conduct of ‘the Rus- 
sians to the shipwrecked. 

Battle of the Ovens, before Sebastopol. 

Conclusion of the tripartite treaty between 
England, France, and Austria. 


. Sir Edmund Lyons assumed the command ef 


the British fleets in the Mediterranean-and 
Black Seas. 


94. Admiral Bruat took command of the French 
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Black Sea ficet. 


1855 
Prince Gortschakoff signifies to the cabinet of 
Vienna the czar’s unconditional acceptance 


of the Four Points, as preliminaries for eae 
negotiations. 


. Lord John Russell left the Aberdeen ministry. 
. Sardinia joined the alliance against Russia. 
. Appointment of the Sebastopol committee in 


the British House of Commons. 


. The Aberdeen Ministry driven from power, by 


the indignant voice of the British people and 
parliament. - 


. Lord Palmerston at the head of a new British 


ministry. 

Night expedition of Sir Colin Campbell 
against the Russians on the Tchernaya over- 
taken by a terrible snow-storm. 


. The “ Peelites” left the Palmerston ministry; 


great satisfaction of the Huglish people, and 
increased confidence in the government. 


. Repulse of the French attack upon the White 


Works at Sebastopol. 


. Death of the czar. 

. Lord John Russell arrived at Vienna. 

. Opening of the Vieuna conference. 

. Formidable sortie of the Russians from Sebas- 


topol repulsed. 


. Second expedition to the Baltic left Spithead. 
. Second bombardment of Sebastopol. 
. Gallant capture of rifle pits before Sebastopol 


by the British. 


. Embarkation of the Sardinian army for the East. 
. Close of the Vienna conference without deciding 


upon terms of peace. 


. Rifle-pits before Sebastopol captured by the 


French. 

Supercession of General Canrobert, and appoint- 
ment of General Pelissier to the command of 
the French army. 


. Conflicts between the French and Russians at 


the Cemetery, Sebastopol. 


. Allied expedition to Kertch. 
. Capture of Kertch and Yenikale by the allies. 


Allied squadrons steamed into the Sea of Azoff. 


. Attack by the allied squadrons upon Taganrog. 
. Russians massacred an English boat’s crew under 


a flag of truce at Hango. 


. Third bombardment of Sebastopol. 
. The Mamelon, Quarries, and White Works cap- 


tured by the allies. 


. Unpopular speech by Prince Albert at the | 


Trinity Corporation dinner. 


Much loss of ship- | June 17. 
18. Graud assault upon Sebastopol by the allies 
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; Bombardment of Sweaborg. 
. Battle of the Tchernaya. 


Fourth bombardment of Sebastopol. — 


The French signally defeated at the Mala- 
koff. The British signally defeated at the 
Redan.—Report of the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee. Great sensation in England caused 
by the official and military mismanagement 
it revealed. Popular indignation against the 
former (the Aberdeen) administration. 

Death of Lord Raglan by cholera. 

Lord John Russell compelled to resign his post 
in the Palmerston ministry, in consequence 
of his conduct in the Vienna conference. 


. Public funeral at Bristol of the remains of Lord 


Raglan. 


Destructive defeat 
of the Russians by the allies. 


. Fifth bombardment of Sebastopol. 
. Sixth bombardment of Sebastopol. 
. Storm of Sebastopol—Terrible defeats of the 


French by the Russians at the Curtain, the 
Little Redan, and the left attack. Surprise 
and capture of the Malakoff, the key of 
Sebastopol, by the French. Defeat of the 
British at the Redan. 


. Allies entered the ruins of Southern Sebastopol. 


Expedition to Taman by the allies. 


. Cavalry action at Eupatoria between the allies 


and Russians—The Russian army of the 
Caucasus, under the command of Ge.eral 
Mouravieff, storm Kars, and were defeated 
by the garrison under General Williams with 
extraordinary slaughter. 

Omar Pasha landed a Souchoum Kaleh in com- 
mand of a Turkish army for the relief of Kars. 

Capture of Kinburn by the allies. 

Battle of the Ingour. Defeat of the Russians 
by Omar Pasha. : 

The Czar Alexander II. visited Sebastopol. 

Explosion of a French magazine at Sebas- 
topol—great loss of human life and matériel 
of war. 


. Treaty between Sweden and the Western 


powers negotiated by General Caurobert. 


. The garrison of Kars, constrained by famine, 


surrendered with all the honours of war. 


. Retreat and disorganisation of Omar Pasha’s 


expeditionary army of Asia. 


1856. 


. Russia accepted the Austrian terms for a treaty : 


of peace. 


. The sultan issued a declaration of religious 


liberty for his empire. 


5. Opening of the Paris Peace Congress. 
. Armistice in the Crimea. 

: »: Preaby of peace executed at Paris. 
Apr. 15. 


A separate tripartite treaty signed by England, 
France, and Austria, having for its, object 
the execution of the terms of the treaty of 
March 30. 

Ratification of the treaty of peace, and formal 
termination of the war. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE.—CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OPPOSING ARMIES.—DESPATCHES, 
’ SORTIES, COMBATS. 


Alencon. 
Lean raw-boned rascals. 


Haviye shown the state of the armies before 
Sebastopol—the manly endurance of ‘“‘ the raw- 
boned English’’—the neglect to which, in the 
severe winter which opened 1855, they were ex- 
posed, and conducted our readers a second time 
to the hospitals and their dire scenes, we now 
proceed to relate the progress of the siege, its ob- 
stacles, successes, and the havoc which it made 
on all who shared its perils. Before entering 
upon any of the incidents of combat, we present 
to our readers an admirable paper, published in 
the Constitutionel, upon the characteristics of the 
Russian army, and a comparative view of it and 
the armies of the allies. The paper was written 
about the middle of January, and was suggested 
by the aspect of affairs at the period of our 
narrative :—‘‘ The battles of the Alma and 
inkerman, and the siege of Sebastopol, have 
enabled us to study the Russian army employed 
in the Crimea. Although this army is partly 
composed of troops from the Danube and the 
Caucasus, it is clumsy, not easily handied, and 


‘manceuvres badly in presence of an enter- 


prising enemy. Its generals always place it for 
bivouac, as in the field of battle, in great 
masses, and they do not know how to deploy it 


after an attack, nor when to make it resist in 


a thin line. The Russian infantry is very 
badly armed. Some companies only have 
carbines made at Liege; the muskets—but 


recently transformed—badly kept, and with 


but-ends in white wood, do not last long in a 
campaign. This infantry will never attain the 
level of the French infantry, which is really the 
first in the world for making war in woody or 
hilly countries, where the general-in-chief 
leaves a great deal to the initiative of the 
soldiers and to the chiefs of corps and _ bat- 
talions. In the defensive, the preference must 
VOL. II. 


** One to ten. 


Who would e’er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity ?” 


SHAKSPERE. Henry V. 


be given to the English infantry, who, under 
the fire of the enemy, rest immovable as a 
rampart. In a level and exposed country our 
infantry will have to modify its manner of 
combatting, and to resume its old one. This 
consists in employing compact or thin order 
(epais ow mince), but it can ‘only be employed 
with intelligent and experienced troops. Its 
superiority in arms and intelligence will, how- 
ever, always give to our infantry the advantage 
over the Russian infantry, which will always 
lose half its value when obliged to change its 
place rapidly. On the Alma, entire Russian 
battalions took to flight in surprise at the 
Zouaves way of fighting, they having advanced 
on them in large bodies, deployed, having 
taken advantage of all the accidents of the 
ground to shelter themselves and to rally, and 
having made against the masses a terrible use 
of the peculiar arms confided to their skill. At 
Inkerman, in the upper part of the battle field, 
and on the line of the English, the Russian 
infantry bravely attacked the enemy, but did 
not know how to deploy its masses so as to 
bring more muskets into play, and when the 
French attacked their left flank entire battalions 
did not know how to change their position. 
The first ranks bravely resisted, but the follow- 
ing ranks fired in presenting arms. Surprised 
afterwards by the sharp attack of the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, masses of men, instead of effecting 
their retreat by the crests of the hills, descended 
slowly to the lower parts of the ground and 
the ravines, where they allowed themselves to 
be crushed almost without defence by from 
1000 to 1200 French. The English have so 
well understood the advantages which troops 
would hare in attacking either artillery or 
masses of infantry in woody or hilly countries, 
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whilst preserving the order deployed by the 
first line, that at Inkerman they did not employ 
the order in columns, which caused them to 
lose so great a number of men on the Alma. 
On the Alma the Russian cavalry was worse 
than timid, not a charge did it attempt. At 
Inkerman the nature of the ground prevented 
it from taking part in the affair. At Balaklava, 
it did not dare to await the charge of two 
squadrons of Chasseurs d’Afrique. The famous 
Cossacks have, in fact, never attempted, even 
in the plain, to carry off our advanced posts, 
or the marauders who pass our lines; but it is 
said that this cavalry is but little esteemed 
even in Russia. Asa set off to this, the Russians 
really possess great superiority, both over the 
French and the English, and especially over 
the French, in their artillery. ‘he Emperor 
Nicholas, in, no doubt, the expectation of a war 
against all the nations of the south of Europe, 
occupied himself a good deal with that arm, 
which has made great progress since the wars 
at the beginning of the century. The cannon 
are of a large calibre, the carriages and caissons 
well made and easily moved ; the artillerymen 
are brave and accustomed to their service; the 
oficers know perfectly well how to choose 
offensive and defensive positions; they occupy 
them with boldness, hold them a long time, and 
know how to leave them without leaving their 
guns. You will now understand why we are still 
before the walls of Sebastopol, and why that 
place would cost us so much blood if we were 
to make an assault before its unextinguished 
batteries. But we hope that the town will 
surrender in consequence of the difficulty it is 
under of obtaining supplies of provisions, or 
that we shall obtain its keys by giving a grand 
battle to the army in the field. The stores of 
ammunition in Sebastopol are inexhaustible, 
and as the investment is not complete, the 
garrison can be relieved and increased every 
day. Without being initiated in the secrets 
of the generals-in-chief, everything causes us to 
believe that they are waiting the arrival of the 
reinforcements which are on their way, in 
order to resume the attacks which, so to speak, 
have been suspended since the day of the battle 
at Inkerman. We shall have in the French 
and English trenches at least 300 pieces, which 
will open their fire, and if is more than pro- 
bable that in the meantime the army of obser- 
vation will destroy in a battle the Russian 
army in the field.” 

At this juncture the condition of the army 
was an all important consideration. Its state, 
and the state of the harbour and of the camp, 
we shall therefore present to our readers from 
a source upon which they mayrely. A relative 
of the late, and of the present, Sir Andrew 
Agnew visited the Crimea in January, 1855, 
and addressed the following letter to some 
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friends at home. It may be well matter of 
astonishment to the reader how, in the condition 
of harbour, camp, hospital-tents, trenches, and 
troops, the siege could be conducted at all, so 
far as the English were concerned. ‘he expli- 
cation consists in their indomitable self-reliance 
and heroic courage :—‘‘ Now for a description, 
if possible, though I fear I shall fail in the 
attempt. Until you almost touch the rocks 
you can hardly perceive an opening, and, when 
you at last reach the mouth of the harbour of 
Balaklava, it is not above sixty yards wide; 
and, after passing several men-of-war, trans- 
ports, &c., all with the ends of their bowsprits 
nearly touching you, you get into rank, and 
add another to the number; and now the scene 
changes, about forty yards from our stern is 
the landing-place. The town—‘ did you say 
town ?’—no, I mean a scattered number of 
wretched hovels—say 150. In the rear and 
in the front high precipitous rocks; on the face 
of the latter several tents with marines and a 
body of Highlanders; in fact, suppose a basin 
one quarter. full of water placed on the table, 
and drop a wafer into it, and then you have a 
good idea of the position of a ship in the 
harbour of Balaklava. Yesterday being a 
beautiful day, I thought it a good opportunity 
to pay a visit to the camp, and as I had 
understood that the light division of the army 
occupied, together with the French, the nearest 
point to Sebastopol, to that place 1 determined 
to set out. An officer of the 19th, belonging to 
the division, who had come on board amongst a 
host of others ‘ foraging,’ purchasing geese and 
turkeys, a guinea a-piece, and fowls 12s. 6d. a 
couple, kindly offered to put me in the right road, 
and invited me to dine with him in his tent. 
Now for it—I landed—my first step up to the 
very knees in mud; French, Turks, English, and 
camp-sutlers in glorious confusion ; such swear- 
ing, shouting, and row you never heard in 
your life; artillery waggons, six and twelve 
horses attached to each; others with half- 
starved camels; cavalry horses whose riders 
and hard-worked steeds have probably not seen 
a comb or a brush for a month together; with 
‘Turks every here and there bearing the dead 
upon stretchers, all wading through a sea of 
mud, complete this picture until you emerge 
from the town. ‘The crowd appears then to 
deploy over an interminable space. In the 
distance, on the right, are the mountains of the 
Crimea, covered with snow; at the foot several 
Russian encampments; nearer to us, the Balak- 
lava battle-ground; on one of the slopes you 
see the remains of our light cavairy and their 
horse-hospital, not 100 effective animals left. 
The Scots Greys nearly as bad. How can it 
be otherwise? The poor creatures are worked 
all day with the artillery in dragging heavy 
loads to the trenches and camps, fastened up 
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to posts driven into the ground, and scarcely a 
morning breaks but the troopers drag out four- 
teen or fifteen out of the ‘slush,’ as they term 
it. On the left you see Lord Raglan’s quarters, 
though all agree in saying they have not seen 
him for the last month; and, having proceeded 
over destroyed vineyards, every here and 
there dotted with dead horses emitting a most 
delightful perfume, you at last get upon higher 
ground and approach the French camp, ex- 
tending miles on the left, having the Turks 
between them, and the British skirting the 
latter. I thought I would have a look at the 
French, so having paid a visit to several of the 
huts, and been very hospitably invited to par- 
take of their contents, I passed on towards the 
light division. A little on the left of the 
French is the Picket-house, about a mile and a 
half from Sebastopol, into which a shell often 
drops, to the danger of all who are in it—and 
being a good look-out place, is seldom un- 
occupied by the curious endeavouring to get a 
glimpse at what is going on in the far-famed 
fortress in the distance. Being determined on 
exploring I still proceeded, and presently I 
heard firing right below me. The French 
were pitching their shot into the town, and 
the Russians returning three to one. Within 
300 yards is the 40-gun battery, and directly 
opposite is the Russian, mounting much 
heavier metal. From this spot I first saw 
what they call the ‘trenches’—I mean the 
actual working trenches. Now, suppose a 
soldier six feet high in the trench, in some 
places, if he stands upright, he gets shot at—his 
head appearing over the parapet, and then he 
is obliged to kneel down, with the mud and 
water up to his middle, to avoid the danger. 
This state of the trenches and laborious work 
that the poor soldiers undergo, being sometimes 
thirty hours thus employed, badly fed, badly 
clothed, and, I fear, much dispirited, tends to 
engender disease. We are losing on an average 
160 men a-day, not including those who fall 
from the enemy’s guus. I now had an oppor- 
tunity of a good view into Sebastopol. Its 
appearance is both picturesque and beautiful, 
and, though I was within half a mile of it, and 
had a capital seven-guinea glass, I could not 
perceive any damage that had as yet occurred. 
On the contrary, I could see no marks of the 
cannonade that has now been going on for 
upwards of two months, though I believe that 
the portion directly opposite the French bat- 
teries is much cut up. After satisfying my cu- 
riosity, I returned to the light division camp ; 
and now for a description of Mr. Gorham’s 
tent (19th regiment). The tent inside is eight 
feet diameter, round the circumferences were 
a medley of boots, caps, kettles, empty bottles, 
and many other things of general daily utility ; 
next was a soldier’s bayonet stuck into the 
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ground for the purpose of a candlestick; next 
two beds, or rather hard-stuffed straw mat- 
tresses with a scanty coverlid, each on the bare 
ground. Dinner at length was brought in— 
two tin panikins with soupe-maigre that would 
frighten S——, followed by two pieces of hard 
salt beef of about half a pound each, a little rice 
(this was good), and a very, very hard biscuit. 
However, exercise sharpens appetite, so I set 
to, and having as a finale taken a glass of bad 
rum with my entertainers, I bid good-by to 
the officers of the light division, and taking a 
building in the distance as my landmark, I 
started for Balaklava. The sun had melted the 
hitherto execrable roads, and, together with the 
traffic, 1 shall never, to the longest day of my 
life, forget the walk back; suffice it to say 
that, having passed several fellows who were 
endeavouring to urge their worn-out horses to 
get up out of the mud where they had dropped 
down for the last time, I reached the Charity.” 

The numerical force of the troops in the 
British army actually able to serve at this 
time was variously computed ; perhaps the es- 
timate of Colonel, afterwards Major-general 
Windham, is as likely to receive credit as any 
other. In a speech delivered by him after the 
termination of his services in the Crimea, he 
made the following reference to the muster-roll 
at this period :—‘‘ Look too at what the troops 
had to gothrough. In the middle of the winter 
—and I see many officers here who can confirm 
what I say—we had not more than 12,000 
bayonets to do duty, which would properly 
have required 36,000. ‘Why, gentlemen, you 
might as well try in Norfolk to farm 1000 acres 
with capital for 300. Throughout the whole 
of the winter, however, notwithstanding the 
hardships to which they were exposed, the 
men discharged their duties without grumbling, 
and with a cheerful readiness which has justly 
elicited the admiration of the country.” 

Small as their numbers were, they were not 
all adequately armed, the Minié musket not 
having been universally distributed to the in- 
fantry ; the fourth division, to some extent, still 
carrying the old ‘‘ brown bess.’ Not only were 
they inadequately armed, but they were often 
obliged to turn out hungry, and literally totter- 
ing from weakness. ‘The men sought death 
from the enemy as a relief. 

The early despatches of Lord Raglan were 
at this time mere records of the weather, so 
that his lordship was sneeringly called at home 
the “ weather-glass of the army.” But there 
could be scarcely any subject of deeper interest 
to the commander or the troops committed to his 
care than the state of the weather; for on it 
not only depended the health of his ill-clad 
soldiers, but also the state of the road or 
rather rut from Balaklava, and the prospect of 
getting up food, ammunition, or, in fact, any- 
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thing that was wanting in the camp. On the 
2nd of January, his lordship’s despatch referred 
to the weather ; on the 6th, a similar communi- 
cation was made to the British war minister. 
iverything looked more gloomy as the over- 
whelmingly severe weather of January set in. 
The state, opinion, and feeling of the English 
soldiery may be gatheredgfrom the following 
letter from a non-commissioned officer to his 
friends in Glasgow :—“ To tell you the truth, 
the beggar that wanders about the streets is 
better off than the British soldier in the Crimea. 
‘Winter has set in, the snow is about four feet 
deep, and we have received none of the winter 
clothing the papers say we have got, except 


four extra greatcoats for a company, instead of 


one to each man; and as for rations, we are on 
half—that is, half a pound’ of meat and biscuit, 
and half a gill of rum, per diem, and a little 
raw coffee. That is the British soldier’s fare 
for a day, and even that we can’t get cooked— 
no wood to be got. I cannot describe our 
miseries. When we are off duty we have 
nothing to shelter us but the tent, which lets 
ia everything—wind, rain, and snow—often 
knee deep in mud, in which to lie down and 
rest our weary bones, after doing duty in the 
trenches, with only twelve hours off at a time. 
Our regiment left Dublin 800 strong, and, with 
deaths and sickness, we are now only 280. 
Other regiments are worse. Still, those who 
are left of us bear up bravely; we try to keep 
our spirits up, hoping for better days to come. 
Our neighbours, the French, are much better off 
than we-are; they get their pay, and have can- 
teens in all their camps, where they sell brandy, 
tea, sugar, bread, tobacco, &. We could pur- 
chase of them too, but, unfortunately, we have 
no money, so we are done: The battle of Inker-- 
man was fought on our side of the Tchernaya, 
about two miles from where our regiment is en- 
camped. There are a number of dead Russians 
still lying about, but nobody takes notice of 
them. As for Lord Raglan, I have certainly 
seen him since I came here; but I suppose if 
you were to ask some of the soldiers how they 
liked him, they would ask you who che was. 
Sebastopol stands as strong as ever, and will do 
till we take it by storm, which ought to be 
done long ago. We have got scarcely a battery. 
On our 21-gun battery there are only three 
available guns. 
more paper.” Thus, ill-fed, ill-clothed, with- 
out fire-wood or coals, which we could have 
easily sent them—without good tents, or with 
roofless huts—with three endemic diseases, and 
great lability to dysentery, the brave soldiers 
of our army were pining and dying before 
Sebastopol, the victims of official inefficiency 
at home and in the camp, when called on to 
meet the various combats now about to ensue. 
It was of no ayail for the government at home 


I must stop, as I have no | 
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to plead inexperience on their own behalf, or 
that of the officials; for, in the first place, 
it was not true as'to the officials in all cases— 
many of them having, during other campaigns, 
served in the commissariat, or in the govern- 
ment offices at home; and the very men then 
at the helm of affairs were those who had 
composed, in greater or less proportions, most 
cabinets since the peace of 1815. When they 
pretended that the commons was the culprit, 
the reply was, that they held office knowing 
the commons were enfeebling the country by 
refusing such supplies as were adequate to 
the effective material of the army. The mere 
threat of a resignation or a dissolution would, 
on scores of occasions during that long period, 
have caused the commons to vote any supplies 
necessary for the full efficiency of the fleet 
and army. 

Under these circumstances, many at home 
were in favour of raising the siege; and 
though personally fearing no danger, and 
quailing before no difficulty, there were officers 
in the Crimea who felt that, unless larger re- 
inforcements arrived, and the army was im- 
mediately and amply supplied with the instru- 
mentalities of warfare, the enterprise must be 
abandoned. The general feeling, however, in 
the camp was hopeful; and all were ardent to 
meet the enemy, despite sickness and neglect. 
In this feeling the French partook; they were 
full of confidence; many reinforcements were 
on the way, and, flushed with high hope, there 
existed throughout the French host the utmost 
eagerness for a bombardment which should 
prove the certain preliminary to an assault. 
The impvession in the French camp was, that 
no good would come of delay; that Russia 
would only grow stronger by the arrival of 
new succours; and that as soon as the next 
cannonade should partially disable the bat- 
teries, they should be led to the assault. They 
addressed one another in the spirit of the lan- 
guage of Brutus to Cassius :— 

‘* Our legions are brimful, our cause is ripe. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of our life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 


And we must take the current. as it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.” 


The French troops were much gratified with 
the acknowledgment of their services by their 
allies generally, but especially with that of the 
British queen, government, and people for their 
aid at Inkerman.. General Canrobert. opened 
the new year by the following “‘ general order:”’ 


ITead-quarters before Sebastopol, Dee. 28. 


The commander-in-chief is happy to have to communi- 
cate to the troops the expressions, most honourable for our 
arms, in which her Majesty the Queen of England appre- 
ciates their conduct at the battle of Inkerman. 
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The queen has remarked, with grateful satisfaction, on 
the vigour with which the troops of her ally, the Emperor 
of the French, came to the assistance of the divisions of 
the English army engaged in so unequal combat, Her 
majesty is profoundly sensible of the cordial co-operation 
of the commander-in-chief, General Canrobert, and of the 
valiant conduct of that distinguished officer, General 
Bosquet. She beholds in the cheers with which the sol- 
diers of the two nations mutually encourage each other 
during the action proofs of the reciprocal esteem which 
this campaign, and the traits of bravery it has produced, 
have given rise to on both sides. ad ash 

Her Majesty the Queen of England could not praise in 
a more flattering manner the attitude of the army at the 
battle of Inkerman. In marching to the aid of our brave 
allies, we fulfilled a duty which they themselves would 
fulfil towards us with that valour we know they possess, 
and so many proofs of which we have witnessed with our 
own eyes. ; 2 

The Commander-in-chief, 
CaNROBERT, 


His excellency signalised the opening of the 
year by another order less to his credit and to 
the interest of the army. All the correspond- 
ents of the French press were ordered out of the 
Crimea; even one gentleman, who was said to 
have an introduction from the emperor him- 
self, was compelled to leave by a ship departing 
to Marseilles. 

The Turkish army in the Crimea began now 
also to assume some importance; the name of 
Omar Pasha had a magic effect upon the droop- 
ing Osmanli, and the allied army regarded his 
arrival with the old army of the Danube as an 
element of speedy success. It had been ru- 
moured that he was deposed, but the sultan 
took suitable opportunity of publicly proving 
that the great muschir was restored to favour, 
if ever he had been deprived of the light of the 
imperial countenance. By way of Constanti- 
nople, Paris, and London, in rapid succession, 
the following imposing documents arrived, and 
showed, beyond all doubt, that the sirdar was 
not only a great man, but a great power in the 
Ottoman empire :— 


(Hattr Humayovn). 


TO MY SUPREME GENERAL AND ZEALOUS 
MUSCHIR, OMAR PASHA. 


As you will see by the annexed imperial firman, the 
laudable efforts you have made hitherto deserve the 
greatest praise and general approbation, and have raised 
you in my favour, as also the faithful and courageous 
conduct of the generals, officers, and soldiers of the im- 
perial armies which have been placed under your com- 
mand—conduct which gives proof of the zeal, fidelity, and 
valour which is natural to them, and which has given us 
unlimited satisfaction, and met with our approval. On 
this occasion also make every effort in the Crimea, as your 
zeal and fidelity require you to do, and placing full faith 
in the mercy and aid of the Lord Almighty of the universe 
to render great services, in order doubly to strengthen our 
favour towards you, endeavouring with great care to enter- 
tain a friendly intercourse with the generals, officers, and 
soldiers of the high powers my allies in this question, in 
which the good rights of my empire have by all been ac- 
knowledged, so that I may have fresh proofs of your inborn 
valour, and of your constant attention to the execution, 
under all circumstances, of the fundamental military laws, 
and of your sincere sentiments towards us. 
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[ Translation of the Firman.] 


TO THE MUSCHIR OF THE IMPERIAL ARMY OF 
ROUMELIA, TO MY GENERAL-IN-CHIEF OMAR 
PASHA, &c. 


As soon as my high imperial signet will have reached 
thee, know that the principal and most respectable thing 
for me, and for every sage and intelligent person who 
faithfully loves his government, is to defend the power 
and independence of my empire, of my trusty subjects, 
and to maintain their prosperity and tranquillity ; and in 
like way, that the laudable care that ever since the com- 
mencement of this war, of happy issue, which has been 
undertaken with that good intention, thou hast given, by 
thy intelligence, to the high administration of the army 
which thou commandest, having merited my praise and 
approval, have increased my imperial favour towards thee. 
In like manner, my victorious imperial troops, which are 
under thy orders, having displayed before the whole world 
a faithful conduct, and that abnegation which is part of 
the zeal, fidelity, and valour which are natural to them, 
and have again proved before friend and foe that they are 
the valorous descendants of those brave men, who, in the 
times of our glorious ancestors, and in their service, spilt 
their blood and sacrificed their lives in order to strengthen 
the foundations of the empire, and cause the country to 
prosper, equally shows that the confidence which we place 
in them with regard to the privations and fatigues of every 
kind, which they will bear with pride for the defence of 
the independence and glory of our empire and our father- 
land, is based upon the truth of existing facts, and as they 
have completely and afresh regained the country high 
military glory, that conduct has obtained our extreme 
satisfaction, our goodwill, and our praise. 

It is certain that, in our prayers, we constantly re- 
member thy intelligent person, as also all the generals, 
officers, and soldiers, high and low, of our imperial army ; 
that we never for a moment cease personally to occupy 
ourselves with solicitude, with what can solace the pains 
and increase the felicity and welfare of them all; and, 
finally, that wherever my imperial army may be, my 
favour and high attention for its welfare will accompany it. 

It now happens that the service of my empire indis- 
pensably requires that a sufficient portion of the troops 
belonging to my imperial army of Roumelia should pro- 
ceed with thee to the Crimea, rejoin thy victorious troops 
which have preceded them and the armies of the high 
powers, sincere and intimate allies of my empire, in order 
to combat the enemy. My eyes rest upon you. Place 
confidence in the help and mercy of the Lord Almighty of 
the universe, and add to your glorious precedents, by 
worthily serving the cause of the honour of the empire 
and nation, Take the greatest care to behave amicably 
and in harmony with the generals, officers, and the sol- 
diers of the two high powers above-mentioned, my allies 
in the cause in which the good right of my empire is re- 
cognised by the whole world. Fortify thus doubly my 
imperial favour towards you. Give fresh proof of your 
inborn valour, of your well-known respect for the funda- 
mental military laws, and of your sincere devotion to my 
imperial person. 

My present all mighty firman has been expressly given 
by my imperial Divan, and graciously headed by my 
Hatti Humayoun, to command what precedes, and to 
honour thee and my imperial troops under thy command. 

To convey to you, and also verbally to declare to you 
my lively satisfaction and my high imperial will, one of 
the high functionaries of my empire, Mahmoud Bey, 
mustichar of the ministry of foreign affairs, has been sent 
to you. 

On his arrival, hasten to make known to, and proclaim 
my high will and my lively imperial satisfaction to all 
the generals, officers, and soldiers who stand under thy 
orders, and take care, day and night, as hitherto, of their 
welfare in every respect. 

Know it thus, and believe in my noble sign. 

ooiven in the Ist décade of the month of Rebiul Akhir, 
1271. 


In pursuance of the above, the dispatch of 
the redoubtable Omar and his gallant followers, 
as auxiliaries to the Western allies, was ef- 
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fected. In a previous chapter the departure 
of this expedition was noticed; in a future 
page its efficiency will be recorded. 

On the arrival of Omar at Varna, he re- 
quested the British commissioner to forward 
to the commander-in-chief the following hand- 
some acknowledgment of the services rendered 
to the sultan by various British officers. This 
politic and just measure bespoke for the Turkish 
commander a greater measure of popularity 
with the English. 

Varna, January 8th, 1855. 

‘My Lorp,—His Highness Omar Pasha has 
requested me to write to your lordship to 
return his best thanks for the services rendered 
to his army by Major Bent, of the Royal En- 
gineers, and the detachment of sappers under 
his command. 

‘‘His highness desires me to express his 
regret at the losses which have been sustained 
by this small detachment, who, under the direc- 
tion of Major Bent, have well sustained the 
character of the British army. 

‘‘ His highness has already expressed to your 
lordship his regret at the loss of Lieutenant 
Burke, of the Royal Engineers, whom his high- 
ness considers to have been an officer of much 
merit. 

‘‘ His highness desires me to inform your 
lordship that he has done himself the honour 
to write to the Turkish ambassador at the 
court of St. James’s, expressing the desire of 
his majesty the sultan that Private Andrew 
Anderson, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, 
may receive and wear the decoration of the 
fourth class of the order of Medjidié, in com- 
memoration of his gallantry in recovering the 
body, of Lieutenant Burke, after he was killed 
at the passing of the Danube, on the 12th of 
July last. In the meantime he has presented 
Private Anderson with the decoration, and 
trusts your lordship will allow him to wear it 
until the commands of her majesty may be 
received. 

‘‘ His highness further desires me to express 
to your lordship his entire approbation of the 
manner in which Major Bent has conducted 
his duties. He desires me to inform your 
lordship that this officer showed great energy 
in his endeavours to enter Silistria before 
the siege was raised, and that he subsequently 
showed great gallantry.” 


The Russians were not less confident than 
their rivals; yet with their usual caution, 
despite the sternness of winter, they made 
preparations for the defence not only of Sebas- 
topol but of the whole Crimea, believing that 
the arrival of reinforcements early in - the 
spring would enable the allies to take the 
offensive, for the especial purpose of cutting 
off the supplies. The Russians were also 
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cognisant of the appointment of Omar, and the 
landing of the Turks at Eupatoria :—‘“‘ In order 
to prevent a coup de main against Perekop, 
the division of General Pauloff, the brigade 
of General Wrangel, and four regiments of 
dragoons, were detached on the 18th ult. 
towards Armgansk, and took up a position on 
the road which commands the isthmus. The 
light division of Hulans, under General Korff, 
was still holding its winter-quarters near Hupa- 
toria, its head-quarters being at Saki. The 
51st regiment of Cossacks of the Don had 
joined it, and these troops will in the early 
part of January, it is said, commence an offen- 
sive movement against Hupatoria. In the 
meantime, in order to secure the communica- 
tions with Perekop, reinforcements are being 
brought up from Odessa. The total force now 
at Perekop, in cavalry and infantry, amounts 
to 50,000 men. The eighth division, which 
arrived at Bagtché Serai on the 28th of De- 
cember, was immediately after reviewed by 
General Osten-Sacken, who complimented it on. 
its fine appearance, and said, ‘You have come 
by order of your august sovereign to maintain 
the glory of your ancestors and the honour of 
Russia, our sacred country, my children! It 
is unnecessary for me to tell you that the eyes 
of your sovereign, as well as those of your 
fellow-countrymen, are on you, as the de- 
fenders of the word of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 
There are among you many whom I have al- 
ready commanded on fields of battle in Persia, 
Poland, and Hungary: remember the past, 
and continue to behave as becomes brave Rus- 
sians. The moment will soon arrive when 
you will leave no other choice to the enemy 
than death or captivity. Until that time, 
adieu.’ ”” 

A letter from Vienna to London gives the 
following brief sketch of Russian activity at 
this period :—‘‘ We have to-day no late news 
from the seat of war in the Crimea, beyond the — 
usual despatch from Prince Menschikoff, stating 
that, except two trifling sorties attempted by 
the garrison, nothing important had happened 
before Sebastopol up to the 8th of January. 
The New Prussian Gazette, im a communica- 
tion coming from an acknowledged Russian 
source, states that Prince Menschikoff has 
profited by the respite to fortify the exterior. 
enceinte of Sebastopol with new works of for- 
tification, and has transformed into redoubts 
28 of the 850 houses of the town, in addition 
to the batteries erected on the barricades, and 
in the principal streets, and on the bastions, 
the 460 guns of which answer the fire of the 
allies. The Prussian paper supposes that there 
will be no assault till the place is completely 
invested.” 

On New-year’s day our French allies.effected 
a reconnaissance towards the village of Tchor- 
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goum, and returned with only a loss of nine 
men. On the 6th the Russians showed great 
activity in the neighbourhood of the Tcher- 
naya, towards the north side of which, and 
near Inkerman, there were three or four strong 
divisions of infantry, whose movements were 
unaccountable. The Russian general dis- 
patched a considerable force of cavalry by the 
gorges to the east of Balaklava, and a strong 
body of infantry moved off northwards by the 
Inkerman tunnel. Silent movements on the 
part of the Muscovites, and silent vigilance on 
the part of the allies, were not destined to fill 
up the history of the day; the former opened 
fire from their new earthworks opposite the 
French right attacix, and were replied to with 
spirit—the brawling guns kept up the noise of 
battle for hours. The English were not per- 
mitted to be mere spectators of this artillery 
practice, for a masked battery was opened 
against their advanced posts. Every night the 
French and Russians exchanged some cannon 
shots, and the riflemen on both sides did some 
execution. The camps of the allies were much 
annoyed with spies, who assumed every dis- 
guise with dexterity and success: sometimes 
that of a rifle officer was chosen, and one 
Russian officer actually imposed upon a party 
of the Rifle Brigade as an officer of their own 
corps. Another, as an officer of Zouaves, rode 
about Balaklava,-escaping in the evening in 
the direction of Tchorgoum. Another person- 
ated a British officer of engineers, and escaped 
over the parapets of the trenches through a 
musketry fire from the men in the trenches. 
Those Russians showed skill, courage, and a 
perfect mastership of dissimulation and self- 
possession.  Desertions became very common, 
from both French and English; those from the 
former chiefly belonged to their foreign legion. 
On the 10th a private soldier of the Connaught 
Rangers, who had been captured in one of the 
sorties of December, made his escape; he 
arrived in the camp in a wretched condition— 
his feet and legs, hands and arms, all much 
lacerated by broken glass, which he repre- 
sented as strewn thickly for a great distance 
around the enemy’s works. His description of 
the woe-begone plight of the Russians encou- 
raged his fellow-soldiers. 

The French worked hard by day in assisting 
to make a road to the English camp. By night, 
their mortar batteries (which were much more 
numerously armed than those of the English, 
although the latter had mortars of much greater 
calibre) Sung shells with much effect—it was 
afterwards heard from deserters—into the works 
of the enemy. On the 10th and 11th the 
French mortar fire was especially animated. 
Lhe nayvies, although so lately arrived, were 
engaged in earnest work. By the 10th of 
January the railway had been brought up a 
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considerable distance in the main street of 
Balaklava. The Turks were greatly surprised 
at this operation; they could not maintain 
their accustomed sang froid when they be- 
held the railway engine snorting and fuming 
along. The main street of Balaklava was not 
improved, however, by the presence of ‘‘ the 
line’’—as nearly its whole breadth was thus 
occupied, and the ordinary current of pas- 
sengers was obliged to find vent in other direc- 
tions still more encumbered than the old route 
had been. 

Several British deserters were shot in their 
efforts to reach the enemy. ‘These men were 
generally hard drinkers, and had deserved 
punishment, or were dishonest, and feared 
that their practices would be brought to light. 
Some, when caught, pleaded an unconquerable 
desire to see Sebastopol; this curiosity was 
found in the ranks of the Zouaves more than 
among the British. Shot, shell, and provisions, 
were brought up during the early days of 
January in considerable quantities, but at a 
very heavy cost to the poor soldiery. But 
for the assistance of the French, in men, 
mules, and ambulances, neither food nor am- 
munition could have been brought up to the 
camp, nor invalids brought down to Balaklava. 
Tea was served in the hospital tents in the 
latter place, and to the sick on board ship. 

During the desultory cannonade, officers 
and men, especially among the French, expe- 
rienced the most wondertul escapes. A cor- 
respondent of the United Service Gazette com- 
municated the following adventure in the 
British trenches:—‘ The covering parties in the 
trenches who are not actually on sentry have 
excavated large holes in the bank, inside of the 
guns, to screen themselves from the cold wind. 
Two men had ensconced themselves in one of 
these holes, and were comfortably rolled in 
their blankets, when a large shell fell exactly 
between them without injuring either; one of 
the men, who happened to be awake, got out 
as quickly as he could, but the other poor 
fellow, who was sound asleep, remained quietly 
‘taking his rest,’ wrapped up in his blankets, 
unconscious of his danger. Most fortunately 
the fusee had been extinguished in its flight, 
or had burnt out without reaching the inside, 
and the shell did not explode. Had it not 
been for this fortunate circumstance, the two 
men and some officers standing near, would in 
all probability have been killed or maimed on 
the spot. Our first impulse was to throw 
ourselves flat on the ground, as the only chance 
of escape, and we remained there some time 
before being satisfied that the fusee was not 
burning. We then awoke the man who had 
remained in the hole from his sleep, which 
was nearly proving his last, but who for some 
time did not appear to comprehend the danger 
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he had escaped, and after a little time, and 
rubbing his eyes, he said, ‘I’ll knock over a 
few more Russians for this trick that they have 
played me.’ ”’ . 
The general neglect which the staff-officers 
of the British army had hitherto exhibited 
was not now so apparent. Lord Raglan having 
started into life, his ‘‘aids.’’ also became more 
animated. Indeed, if the general officers had 
done their duty, the divisional and general 
staff of the army—-however incompetent many 
of the officers undoubtedly were—would at all 
events have shown more alacrity and more 
concern for the welfare of the men. ‘“‘ The 
Queen’s Rules and Regulations for the Army”’ 
are very positive as to the duty of the chief 
officers on this head :—‘‘ General officers in 
command are to be very circumspect in their 
recommendation of officers for staff appoint- 
ments of any kind, and are responsible that 
the officers on whose behalf they interest 
themselves are, by their previous personal ser- 
vices, as weil as by their acquirements and 
character, qualified to discharge with advan- 
tage to the service the duties attached to the 
situation for which they are recommended.” 
There was some discontent shown about 
this time, arising from what was considered 
partial conduct on the part of Admiral Lyons. 
When the troops entered Balaklava, there were 
five mortars found in the old fort there. 
These were removed on board the Agamemnon, 
Admiral Lyons’ ship, and ultimately on board 
the Firebrand, with the inscription on a brass 
plate, ‘‘ Agamemnon, Balaklava, 1854.” As 
the Agamemnon had shelled the heights, that 
circumstance was made a pretext for taking 
the credit of capturing the mortars. The Rifle 
Brigade were the real captors, for it was to 
them that the fort surrendered. 
On the 12th of January (the Russian New 
Year’s-day) the frost gave way, and a south 
wind setting in, the weather became unseason- 
ably mild, and the plateau was once more 
a vast area of mud. ‘This was the new 
year of the Russians, and they ushered it in 
with ostentatious gaiety. They lighted huge 
bonfires on the north side, and placed long 
rows of lights on the heights over the Tcher- 
naya. The windows of Sebastopol were illu- 
minated, and the light flashed over the heights 
occupied by the allies. At midnight, the bells 
of all the churches were rung in the manner 
the Russians are accustomed to perform that 
preliminary to a grand religious rite. At one 
o’clock a shout arose along the whole line of 
the Russian works and throughout the city. 
It was a loud cry, as of a host inspired by 
some joyous intelligence, or by some project of 
fanaticism. Soon after a tremendous cannonade 
burst forth from the whole of the Russian 
works, perhaps the heaviest experienced by 
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the allies since the bombardment of the 17th 
of October. The French and English replied, 
but not with the same violence and power; 
indeed, the French gunners had to take shelter 
in the trenches from the shells, shot, carcasses, 
and rockets, that flew in fiery crowds among 
them. Their riflemen, and especially those who, 
being in the advanced positions, were commonly 
called enfans perdus, kept up an incessant fire ; 
and as few of the enemy’s missiles fell among ~ 
them, they were able to take very. deliberate 
aim, and bring down the Russian gunners as 
they ‘“‘showed’’ in the embrasures. A strong 
sortie was made against our allies; the Rus- 
sians forced their way within the parapets of 
one of the mortar batteries, and succeeded in 
spiking several of the pieces with wooden plugs. 
The French rallied, took them in flank and 
front within the trench with a quick discharge 
of musketry, followed by a rushing bayonet 
charge and a cheer; the Russians recoiled; a 
fresh body of French pressed them with the 
bayonet, the retreating Russians fled in dis- 
order; and so rapid and bold was the pursuit 
that many of the French entered with them 
within their lines. The French soldiers were 
with the greatest difficulty prevented by their 
commanders from penetrating béyond the ad- 
vanced works of the enemy; and for many a 
day after they murmured, complaining that if 
their officers had only given the word, they 
would have captured Sebastopol. It does not 
appear, however, that they were the best judges 
in this case: they would have soon learned 
that the discretion of their officers was at least 
as useful as their own forward valour. 

While the contest was yet raging in the 
lines of the French, a similar attack was made 
on the front and flank of the British left. As 
the Russians always take occasions of great 
festivals for their enterprises, both of the allied 
armies might have expected that the bell- 
ringing and illuminations would be followed 
by a sortie. It appeared that neither exercised 
sufficient vigilance. Mr. Russell represents 
the British authorities as taking every pre- 
caution. A steady sergeant, ‘‘ one of the stea- 
diest in the service,’”’ and twelve men, were 
posted on the point of probable attack, but 
‘‘ somehow or other, the enemy crept up upon 
the little party, surprised, and took them pri- 
soners.”’ ‘The result of this was of course an 
unexpected advance upon the covering parties, 
compelling the detachments of the 68th and 
21st regiments there on duty to retire, almost 
without firing a shot. These parties, forming 
upon the supports, opened fire rather slowly 
upon the assailants, and then advancing with 
the bayonet, drove them back, and continued 
the pursuit to the Russian advanced ‘works, 
but lost six men who were shot dead, and nine 
men and an officer who were wounded. A 
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letter from the camp strongly contradicts Mr. 
Russell as to the precautionary vigilance of the 
English superior officers. The writer of the 
letter was a non-commissioned officer. 


Camp above Sebastopol, Jan, 15. 


‘There was rather an unfortunate affair on 
the night of the 12th. The 68th found the 
guard for the advanced works, and gave 170 
men for it. There ought not to have been less 
than 300 there. It was pitch dark. The 
Russians in large numbers made a sortie at 
about one o’clock in the morning, took the 
guard by surprise, wounded an officer and six 
men, and took a sergeant and thirteen men 
prisoners. After the Russians retired, a most 
tremendous fire was opened on the trenches, 
of round-shot, shell, and grape; but, as usual, 
though it sounds very awful, that sort of 
firing does little or no damage at night. 

‘Simultaneously with the attack on our 
advanced works, an attack was made on the 
French on our left, but, to show you how 
differently the French authorities act from 
ours, it appears that the 12th is the Russian 
New Year’s-day, and it was perfectly well 
known by the authorities, both French and 
English, that an attack would most likely be 
made to usher in the new year. The French 
gave their people a hint to be on the alert, and 
to show that they were in earnest, doubled all 
their advanced guards. Our bright people, 
having just the same opportunity of learning 
as the French, never took the trouble even to 
remind us that it was the Russian New Year’s- 
eve—a fact of which we were totally ignorant. 
I merely mention this little instance to let you 
see the sort of stupid, quiet, confident way in 
which some people go on.” 


This affair was followed by a despatch from 
Lord Raglan, in which he communicates an 
error as to the casualties; the correct account 
was given above, 


Before Sebastopol, Jan. 13. 

My Lorp Duxr,—The weather continues very severe, 
and to-day it blows a gale of wind, with drifting snow. 

Although I have not received the official report from 
the officer commanding the fourth division, the officer of 
the quartermaster-general’s department, whose duty it is 
to visit the advanced posts at daylight, has brought in an 
account of a sortie made by the Russians in the course of 
last night.upon our right and left attack, the enemy ad- 
vancing, under protection of a heavy cannonade, along 
the Woronzoff Road and the ravine on our extreme left. 

The enemy succeeded in driving in the troops in the 
advanced trench, which was not re-occupied until the re- 
serves were brought forward from the second parallel. 

A party in pits on the right of the advanced trench, 
consisting of one sergeant and thirteen rank and file, are 
missing, and one officer and thirty-six privates are stated 
to be wounded. The time for the dispatch of the mail 
being at hand, I am very sorry that I shall not be able to 
send your grace to-day a more accurate statement of this 
affair. 1 inclose a return of casualties between the 8th 
and Hth. Great progress is making in disembarking and 
issuing to the troops vast quantities of warm clothing of 
all descriptions, and I believe I may assert that every 
man in this army has received a second blanket, a jersey 
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frock, flannel drawers, and socks, and some kind of winter 
coat, in addition to the ordinary greatcoat. The provi- 
sion of fuel is still a great difficulty. Every effort is 
making, and with tolerable success, in landing and put- 
ting up the huts; their great weight (23 tons each) is a 
serious obstacle to their conveyance to the camp with our 
limited transport. Each hut requires three stripped artil- 
lery waggons, with from eight to ten horses each, or 189 
men. Much sickness continues to prevail. 
Ihave, &c, 
RAGLAN. 

His Grace the Duke of Neweastle, &c. &e. 

It will be seen from this despatch that the 
warm clothing was beginning to afford some 
comfort to the shivering troops. His lordship 
was, however, misinformed as to the extent of 
the distribution; until more than a week after 
the day he wrote but little progress was made 
in this respect. The reader will observe that 
the statement of his lordship about the diffi- 
culty of obtaining fuel is at variance with the 
facts, that masses of timber were floating or 
frozen up in the harbour of Balaklava (accord- 
ing to the weather), and that vast piles of 
portable patent fuel were stowed carclessly 
away in Balaklava, under piles of dirt and 
rubbish, which had been allowed to accumulate 
above them. Difficulty indeed there was, but 
that difficulty was created by the neglect and 
want of capacity for organisation at head- 
quarters. 

His lordship manifested considerable ac- 
tivity at this juncture, and began to show 
something of the old alacrity and spirit which 
characterised him when on the staff of the 
Duke of Wellington in the Iberian peninsula, 
and in France. The Moniteur de l Armée 
published a letter from the French camp, 
dated the 19th of January, exemplifying 
this, and giving a very correct account of the 
habits of the English troops:—‘‘ Lord Raglan 
came this morning to our head-quarters. He 
is a good rider, and does not appear to feel the 
want of the arm which he left at Waterloo. 
He looks well, has a good colour, with a beard 
a little grey. He came without any ceremony, 
wearing a cap covered with oilskin. The 
English are the most free and easy men we 
know. The following, which occur under our 
eyes, will appear, perhaps, scarcely credible. 
In the trenches they light a fire, make their 
tea, and then, sitting down on the back of the 
trench, quietly smoke. The sentinel now and 
then goes and looks over the parapet, and, if 
he sees nothing, he comes down again amongst 
his comrades. A shell falls, but no one takes 
any notice of it. If one of the party should 
be hit, two of his comrades raise him up and 
carry him away with the greatest coolness; the 
others do not stir. With us we are careful not 
to make any fire. We suffer more in the 
trenches from this circumstance, but we have 
less casualties, as the smoke of a fire forms a 
good mark for the enemy’s batteries. ‘The 
engineers continue to surround Sebastopol with 
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their trenches, which are now at ninety metres 
from the place. It is at this distance that the 
third parallel is placed. We are prepared to 
establish ourselves by main force in the Flag- 
staff Bastion as soon as the English artillery 
shall be ready to support ours in silencing the 
cross fire of the enemy.” 

Our allies were very free, yet on the whole 
very generous, in their critiques upon the ways 
of the English soldiery and officers; but the 
private letters both of officers and men among 
the French found much fault with the general 
constitution of the British army, and expressed 
very much admiration of its regimental system. 
That which seems most to have fixed itself 
upon the attention of our allies was the want 
of encouragement to the private soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers, and the promotion 
of commissioned officers by purchase, which 
seemed to them utterly irreconcilable with jus- 
tice, sound sense, or military efficiency. The 
following document arriving in the camps 
pleased both our men and their allies :— 


COPY FOR THE INFORMATION OF REGIMENTS 
AND DEPOTS, ETC. 


Srr,—Her majesty having been graciously pleased to 
extend her previous royal warrants for the special purpose 
of granting rewards for distinguished and meritorious 
service, and gallant conduct in the field, I am directed to 
transmit herewith a copy of a warrant which has been 
issued for that purpose, and to request that you will im- 
mediately make it known to the regiment under your 
command. — 

The sergeant to be selected for the annuity of £20 is to 
be the individual whom you may consider to be most de- 
serving of such a reward, and which, when granted, is at 
once to be at his own disposal, though he may be still 
serving. 

I am further directed to observe that, in selecting indi- 
viduals for the gratuities to be awarded for distinguished 
service or gallant conduct in the field, you are not to be 
fettered in your selection by any consideration as to 
length of service—the general good conduct of the indi- 
vidual (and especially in the late operations) being alone 
the qualification to entitle him to this reward. 

I have, &c., 
B, Hawes. 
To Officers commanding Regiments, &c., under 
Ield-marshal Lord Raglan. 


Mr. Russell relates an anecdote which shows 
how much the men required both assistance 
and encouragement:—‘‘ As a newly-arrived 
and freshly-mounted officer was riding along 
one of the narrow paths to the camp he cailed 
out toa man who was toiling along with a sack 
of biscuit on his shoulders, the last of a long 
file similarly engaged, ‘Now, then, soldier, out 
of the way, if you please.’ The man turned 
his head round, and, with an expression I never 
shall forget, exclaimed, ‘ Sojer, indeed! Faix, 
we're no sojers! we're only poor broken down 
commissariat mules!’ ’’ 

At last the central depots for provisions were 
established, and some slight symptoms of de- 
crease in the sickness which prevailed appeared ; 
it continued, however, very heavy—the rate of 
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mortality through many dreary weeks being 
still frightful. The establishment of the pro- 
vision depots near the camp had a very salutary 
effect. 

About this date 800 Croats left Constanti- 
nople for the Crimea to work as labourers; 
they proved to be strong burly men, rude and 
barbarous in the extreme, slow and slovenly, 
but having a good deal of “‘ wear and tear”’ in 
them. They, however, fell before the climate 
rather fast on their arrival. Attempts to en- 
gage the Tartars as labourers were not success- 
ful; they could not endure the cold. They 
would give up the labour assigned to them, 
and sit down, huddled together in the mud or 
snow, until the sleep of death crept over them, 
and left them in groups, as if slain by the 
bursting shell or close encounter. Generally 
they were removed in a state of torpidity or 
extreme exhaustion to the hospital tents, to 
die there. 

On the 14th, the 39th regiment was landed, 
marched up to the head of the creek at Balak- 
lava, and placed on ground previously oceupied 
by the Royal Irish regiment of the line. They 
suffered severely, encamped beneath the cold 
sky of a Crimean January day. They had one 
hut among them all! there were many frag- 
ments, but the whole came up in a confused 
way, and such wretched progress was made in 
the arrangements for their shelter that many 
sickened and died. 

The French lent waggons, which were as 
much required as freely and generously ac- 
corded. Shot and powder were in this way 
brought up to the lines. Our own artillery 
waggons were horsed by French mules (if the 
Hibernicism may be pardoned), and brought 
up by French commissariat drivers, laden with 
useful material of ali sorts. The drifting snow 
impeded these auxiliary agencies; but our 
allies bravely worked on, and their mules 
seemed animated also by the entente cordiale, 
for they exerted themselves vigorously to pull up 
the heavy loads which our needy camp demanded. 
Several of the men of the French commissariat 
and waggon train fell, stricken with the pre- 
vailing sickness, or exhausted with fatigue, or 
paralysed with cold, while rendering us these 
invaluable services. 

The weather now became truly formidable; 
snow fell in large quantities, and the cold tried 
the troops to the uttermost. The preparations 
for a renewed bombardment did not intermit, 
except as heavy falls of snow impeded the 
track for transport, and rendered all trench- 
work impossible. Fifty-three new 32-pound 
guns, thirteen of the largest mortars, and a 
number of siege-guns of the largest calibre, 
were by this date placed in the camp depot, 
ready for mounting; and all who were cogni- 
sant of these awful preparations for a cannonade 
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began to feel sanguine as to the result. Vast 
stores of ammunition for these engines of de- 
struction were also brought up. 

The arrival of the Zrent, with a cargo of 
Spanish mules from Barcelona, was an im- 
portant event, affording hope that we should be 
less dependent upon our allies for the means of 
transport. 

Tne despatches of Lord Raglan were very 
meagre, and afforded to the British public no 
true conception of the state of things. Many 
important incidents in the progress of the siege 
are to be learned from the despatches of Gene- 
ral Canrobert, concerning which Lord Raglan 
was silent; and some of these incidents nearly 
affected the honour of England and her army, 
and the relation of both to France and to the 
army of France before Sebastopol. The fol- 
lowing were the despatches of the British com- 
mander at this juncture :— 


Before Sebastopol, Jan. 16, 1855. 


My Lorp Duxr,—I have the honour to lay before your 
grace the copy of a despatch* from Lieutenant-colonel 
Simmons, which he wrote by desire of Omar Pasha, ex- 
pressing his highness’s approbation of the services of 
Major Bent, of the Royal Engineers, and the detachment 
of sappers which I lent himin the summer; his regret at 
the loss of Lieutenant Burke, of the Royal Ex:gineers, and 
his high sense of the conduct and exertions of Lieutenant 
Glyn, of the Royal Navy, and His Serene Highness 
Prince Ernest, of Saxe Leiningen, and of the detachment 
of seamen of her majesty’s fleet, employed in the con- 
struction of the bridge across the Danube, the success of 
which he attributes in a great measure to their well- 
planned dispositions. Colonel Simmons, your grace will 
perceive, has further been desired by Omar Pasha to say, 
that it would be very gratifying to him if her majesty 
should be graciously ::leased to reward these officers for 
the able services they have rendered to the Ottoman army 
and the common cause. I think it right to mention that 
the Hon. Major Gage, of the Royal Horse Artillery, was 
the officer who conducted these detachments to Rustchuk 
from Varna. I appointed him to this duty, having pre- 
viously sent him to examine the armament at the former 
place, and being satisfied that the employment of his ser- 
vices on the occasion would be advantageous. I beg your 
grace will be so good as to obtain her majesty’s permission 
for Private Andrew Anderson, of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners, to accept and wear the decoration of the fourth 
class of the Order of Medjidié, in consideration of his 


gallantry. 
LT have, &c., 


RAGLAN. 
Eis Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &¢. &c. 


Before Sebastopol, Jan. 23, 1855. 

My Lorp Duxr,—Nothing has occurred of importance 
in our front; but the enemy has occasionally opened a 
fire upon our left attack, and Mr. Spalding, a fine young 
man, an acting mate of her majesty’s ship London, and in 
charge of the battery, was unfortunately killed by a round- 
shot the day before yesterday. The weather has become 
milder, but the country is still in a dreadful state from 
melted snow. The army is well supplied with warm 


_ clothing, and if the commissariat were adequately pro- 


| 
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vided with transport, and the huts could be at once 
brought up, there would be no other cause of suffering 
than the severity of a Crimean winter, and the duties im- 
posed of carrying on a siege in sucha climate at this sea- 
son of the year. 
Lhave, &c., 
RAGLAN, 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &e. &e. 


i 


* For the despatch referred to see p. 6. 
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From the despatches of General Canrobert, 
and the official communications made to him 
by his staff, we perceive that the most serious 
correspondence was going on through the 
whole of January between the French and 
English commanders, as to the unpreparedness 
of the latter to undertake any important opera- 
tion against the enemy, and between the 
French chief and the war minister of his em- 
peror, on the same subject :—‘“‘I do everything 
to assist our brave allies, who are far from 
being ready,’ writes General Canrobert, in a 
despatch dated in December; ‘while all our 
batteries await only the signal for opening 
their fire. This situation is painful, and even 
dangerous, if the enemy, becoming aware of 
it, should shower his projectiles upon our bat- 
teries, thus forced to be silent.” He adds, 
subsequently :—‘“ Our excavations towards the 
town having been necessarily suspended, I 
have directed the general of engineers to pro- 
long them towards our left, in a course parallel 
to the defences of the enemy; and we have 
already reached the bottom of the Quarantine 
Bay, and occupy the lazaretto upon its southern 
shore.” 

The Baron de Bazancourt, the emperor’s 
commissioner to his own army, makes this ob- 
servation upon the correspondence then going. 
on between the allied commanders in the 
Crimea :—“‘ It was already to be foreseen, that 
in order to effect the completion of the plan 
of attack, the French, whose troops were the 
most numerous and their means of transport 
the most, considerable, would be obliged to as- 
sume a part of the works comprised in the 
English lines. This was a serious matter; and 
the chief of the English army, far from de- 
claring plainly his inability to complete the 
portion of the siege allotted to him, gave no 
reply which could lead to any new decision ; 
but allowed these precious days thus to elapse.”’ 

Ultimately Lord Raglan was obliged to do 
what he incurred delay, and danger to the cause, 
and entailed suffering upon his army, by not 
doing earlier. In the meantime, the de- 
spatches of Canrobert to his master are—with 
perfect courtesy and kindness on his part— 
chapters of humiliation for England :—‘‘ The 
English army,’ writes the general-in-chief, 
‘‘undergoes privations and sufferings, which, 
unhappily, it is not in my power to relieve. 
Its effective strength diminishes to such a de- 
gree, its draught and saddle horses are so en- 
feebled, their numbers are so reduced,—that it 
has great difficulty in transporting to its camp 
even the necessary supplies of food: it cannot 
therefore,—even with the addition of the as- 
sistance which we are so happy to give it,— 
arm and man its batteries as should be done, 
in order to act efficaciously in concert with our 
army.” ‘In answer to my pressing requests,” 
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writes General Canrobert, in a private despatch 
dated the 9th of January, ‘‘ Lord Raglan and 
the lieutenant- general commanding the Eng- 
lish engineers have just addressed to me some 
very detailed documents, from which it appears 
necessary for our army to undertake a part of 
the siege which had been originally allotted to 
our allies. Strong arms and hearty goodwill 
will not be wanting on our part; and, from 
the time that the state of the roads will per- 
mit it, I shall occupy myself directly with this 
new attack, and shall neglect nothing to enable 
it to give assistance to our own, without which 
the latter are paralysed.” In another despatch 
the general again wrote :—‘‘ The assault to be 
made by the French upon that part of the 
town situated in front of them, to the west of 
the southern harbour, cannot be crowned with 
success, but upon the condition of having pre- 
viously silenced the fire of the enormous bat- 
teries, called the Arsenal and Redan, situated 
to the east of the southern harbour, in front of 
the English; and this part of the harbour is 
disposed in such a manner, that even admit- 
ting the success of our columns of assault and 
the capture of the town (properly so called), 
we could not retain it but upon the condition 
‘of the capture of this eastern part also. Every- 
thing requires me, in the interest of the com- 
mon cause, to occupy myself directly (by the 
consent of Lord Raglan) with the English 
works. But until the return of the fine 
weather, this will be difficult, and even im- 
possible.”’ 

Another of these despatches of the French 
general will show still more plainly the light 
in which he regarded the position of his allies. 
This feeling was well known to Lord Raglan, 
and was not unconnected with the ultimate 
resignation, by General Canrobert, of the com- 
mand of the French army :—‘‘ My general 
plan is the taking of Sebastopol. This is not 
a result of calculation, it is a result of necessity. 
Since we have accumulated an immense ma- 
térvel before the place; since we want means 
of transport, and the soil absolutely refuses to 
admit of long-continued movement; while the 
existence of our army depends for supplies 
upon the presence of the fleet; while this 
army has to operate in the depth of winter; 
and its allies, from whom it cannot, and ought 
not to separate, are not in a condition to un- 
dertake anything ;—the force of circumstances 
binds it down to the definite object in the way 
of which it meets this host of difficulties. This 
definite object is the stronghold of Sebastopol. 
We must capture it; for circumstances render 
it impossible for us to attack the relieving 
army, at the risk of abandoning the fleet, the 
harbour, and the means of subsistence.” 

During the whole month of January the 
combats of the French were incessant. The 
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correspondents of the English press from the 
Crimea represent the month as one of inaction. 
Colonel Hamley passes over lightly all the 
sorties and conflicts before the lines, which 
the French repelled and maintained; but the 
colonel spent most of the time on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, in the discharge of other 
duties, and trusted to hearsay—a very uncertain 
guide at that time; for, as one of the corre- 
spondents of the London daily papers observed, 
‘‘the troops are worked so hard that no one 
has time to learn anything that transpires out 
of his own regiment, and sometimes not even 
out of his own company; the camp is a bad 
place in which to look for news.’”’ Mr. Woods, 
as well as Colonel Hamley, underrates the com- 
bats of January; he also having been absent from 
the Crimea, could not have personal knowledge 
of what occurred. Mr. Russell’s account is 
more full; but his notices of the skirmishes and 
sorties between the French and Russians are 
imperfect, some of the most ‘‘ stirring affairs”’ 
being omitted. The fighting between the 
‘‘ French rifles,’ as Mr. Russell calls them, and 
the Russians was incessant during the whole 
month. The men designated ‘‘rifles” by the 
English correspondents were from various 
corps of the most different constitutions, and 
were all volunteers; they received in the 
French army the name of “scouts.” Their 
position was dangerous, being kept in front, 
yet the only difficulty the French chiefs had 
in obtaining them depended upon selection—so 
much more numerous were the volunteers than 
the men required. The following is the con- 
stitution ef this corps (for such it may be: 
termed) according to French documents :— 


SERVICE OF VOLUNTEER SCOUTS. 


The object of this organisation is :— 

Ist. To know all that passes in front of the intrench- 
ments of the enemy; 2nd, to be warned of the sorties, 
and to harass them; 38rd, to take possession of any posts, 
parties of men, &c., who are outside of the place; 4th, 
to destroy all the hiding-places of the Russian marksmen,. 
and the obstacles which might oppose themselves to the 
march of our columns; to attack the fougades and to 
spike the guns, &c. 

For that purpose, the companies will be subdivided 
into thirty brigades of five men each ; each officer of this 
company will have ten brigades, of which five are to be 
in reserve and five placed in advance on the most fayour-. 
able points to observe the enemy’s movements. 

When there will be occasion to make a coup de main 
of small importance, but which will require promptitude, 
the officers must make use of the brigades which they 
will have in reserve, under their hands, without however 
disturbing the small posts already placed in front of the 
trenches. 

For an operation of any importance, the engineer com- 
manding the trenches will seek instructions. 

The service of Scouts is divided into two very distinct 
parts, which it is necessary not to confound. ‘The first, 
invariable; that of the small posts placed here and there: 
in advance of the trenches which it is necessary always~ 
to maintain there. This is the service of every night 
which must have no interruption. ‘The second, intended 
for coups de main, composed of several brigades, can act 
according to circumstances. The commander of en-- 
gineers on duty may command its services. 
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The French commissioner, writing of the 
month of January, observes that ‘it was fer- 
tile in partial combats, and sudden but sangut- 
nary and obstinate struggle.” How irrecon- 
cilable such a statement with Mr. Woods’ 
remarks—‘‘At the commencement of the 
severe weather hostilities almost ceased. Eng- 
lish and French soldiers showed themselves 
without hesitation outside the parallels and 
beyond the batteries, and were seldom mo- 
lested while they searched about for little 
sticks with which to make a fire. The French, 
well fed, well housed, and with an army twice 
too numerous for the duties it had to perform, 
were enabled to continue their siege works, 
and to strengthen the parapets and replace the 
ordnance in the batteries they had already con- 
structed. Little skirmishes took place each 
night between parties of their riflemen and 
the enemy’s, but without any permanent ad- 
vantage to either side.” 

According to M. Bazancourt, there was very 
great disadvantage to the French in these 
‘‘sanguinary and obstinate combats,” for the 
French troops were harassed, and their works 
impeded. Neither were they able to inflict 
that punishment upon the enemy which might 
compensate for the injury; for, although the 
Muscovite loss was numerically more severe, 
yet they so managed, by signal, that generally 
when the French pursued in force, they were 
exposed to showers of grape from the Russians. 
The latter lost very heavily in brave and intel- 
ligent officers in these skirmishes and sorties. 
Undoubtedly the French would have paid a 
more extensive penalty had it not been for their 
excellent arrangements. Colonel Raoult, major 
of the trenches, much distinguished himself in 
carrying out the organisation of defence there. 
All the French trenches converged from what 
was called the Clock Tower, which was night 
and day the centre of most active scenes. At 
that spot the battalions going on guard mus- 
tered each morning. There the soldiers and 
workmen received supplies and directions. 
When night arrived, the large beacon of this 
tower was lighted, and served as a guide to 
the files sent to the depot of the trenches, 
and to the litters which all passed by when 
Temoving the sick and wounded—and, alas! 
not unfrequently the dead—to the rear. From 
that spot a vigilant look out was always kept, 
lest in any part of the trenches a surprise was 
being attempted, when immediately the detec- 
tion was followed by the alarm trumpet, and 
that was followed by rockets signalising the point 
ofattack. These rocket signals were so organised 
as that misapprehension was next to impossi- 
ble. S¢ars indicated a left attack, squids a 
centre attack, and serpents directed attention 
to the right. Two of these rockets were fixed 
for the garde a vous; three for the rappel ; 
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four for the assemblée. In an instant, upon 
sound of the trumpet, some of these pyrotech-. 
nic signals ensued ; and these, according to the 
directions intimated, brought forth the picket 
battalion, followed by other battalions, ac- 
cording to the supposed extent of the danger. 
The garde a vous gave the alarm; the rappel 
declared a real attack; the assemblée, that the 
attack was serious. 

The following is a copy of the French order 
of the ‘‘Service in the Trenches,” as organised 
by Colonel Raoult. In January, 1855, this 
was the mode in which the trench service of 
our allies was conducted :— 


SERVICE IN THE TRENCHES. 


Every twenty-four hours, night and day, there is a 
picket battalion in its camp, taken from the corps the 
nearest to the Clock Tower (the quarters of the major 
of the trenches), and always ready to march at the first 
signal. The battalion sends, at from eight to nine 
o’clock in the evening, two companies to form the picket 
of the Clock Tower itself. (Up to the month of January 
there was only one battalion of reserve at the Clock 
Tower; in the month of January this battalion of re- 
serve gave place to a picket battalion.) There is besides 
a battalion of reserve, placed on the left, in the rear of 
the batteries 1 and 2, forming an effective strength of 
450 to 500 men. 

Every day there are seven battalions on guard in the 
trenches, in addition to a battalion of Foot Chasseurs, 
employed as sharp-shooters, and placed along the whole 
extent of the most advanced parallel, in order to main- 
tain a fire of musketry. Besides which, a company of 
marksmen, of about 150 men, is generally scattered upon 
different points, favourable for their purpose. A post of 
200 men is placed in the English ravine in order to unite 
our right attacks to the English left attacks. 

Every day workmen are ordered,—in the divers corps, 
—for the work of the trenches, to the number of about 
300, and are equally distributed upon different points, 
either to make new lateral trenches for intercommunica- 
tion, or to construct the site of new batteries, or repair 
the parapets damaged by the enemy’s fire. The whole 
number varies according to the urgency of the need, and, 
at a certain time, often exceeded 4000. 

It may be easily imagined how necessary it was to em- 
ploy a considerable number of workmen, if we reflect 
upon the results obtained, and the gigantic extent of our 
trenches from the first to the third parallels; that is to say 
from the Quarantine, which forms the extreme left, to 
the English battery, forming the extreme right. 

Two companies of the volunteer battalion (composed 
of six companies) are on duty every night in the quality 
of scouts. They have no fixed post, and their position 
varies according to circumstances, 

We do not pretend to give here any but the principal 
arrangements. The general of the trenches modified 
these arrangements according to the apprehension of 
attack upon such or such a point, or any unexpected ne- 
cessity, but without altering their basis. 

The guard of the trenches is divided into three com- 
mands: the right, the centre, and the left; devolving 
upon colonels or lieutenant-colonels. 

Each day a general of the trenches is named from . 
among the brigades of the siege corps. 

The siege works on the side of the French include two. 
attacks—the right and the left. This last extends very 
nearly from the Quarantine to the Central Bastion. The 
right attack extends from the Central Bastion to the 
Barrack Battery. In the interior of this line is the 
Flagstaff Battery. 


In view of the extreme care taken for every 
thing, and the steady and generous supplies 
afforded to the Trench soldier, well might a 
high authority on the French staff boast— 
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“‘The soldier feels his courage and resolution 
redoubled, in seeing his chiefs at all hours par- 
taking of his perils, Inquiring after his wants, 
and saying to him, in passing, a few kind 
words, while the bullets whistle around him 
and the projectiles are bounding over the 
parapets.” 

As specimens of the French contests in the 
front during the bitter nights of January, the 
following will be sufficient to narrate—all 
would neither be practicable nor necessary :— 

On the 7th a Russian detachment, or as the 
French reports rather pompously style it, 
“column” of more than 300 men dashed 
with sudden impetuosity against the French 
trenches. There was no warning given from 
the Clock Tower, no symptom of their ap- 
proach was observed. A number of the assail- 
ants were within the trench works before their 
occupants could make any resistance. The 
Commandant Julien, at the head of three com- 
panies of the 46th regiment of the line, in a 
desperate hand to hand encounter, killed, cap- 
tured, or expelled the intruders. Fresh assail- 
ants soon overwhelmed the brave 46th; their 
Voltigeur company was in reserve, and took 
the assailants in flank; a young sub-lieute- 
nant, Kerdudo, scarcely twenty-one years of 
age, was the first to fall upon this section of 
the enemy, and, sword in hand, he performed 
prodigies of bravery; he was followed by his 
little Voltigeurs so promptly and well, that 
the Russians retreated with precipitation, but 
not without giving to their gunners the usual 
signal, who opened a fire of grape upon the 
pursuing Voltigeurs, compelling them, with 
severe loss, to re-enter the trenches. Had 
this feat been performed by a young English 
ensign, he would be praised and taken no 
further notice of—as in the case of the gallant 
young Massey, who, some months later, dis- 
played far more heroism at the storming of the 
Redan; but not so in the French service— 
heroism is sought for and fostered. Three 
days after the exploit of the young French 
subaltern, the commander-in-chief published 
an order of the day, thanking the regiment, 
and appended to it the following :—‘‘In the 
name of the Emperor, I confer the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour upon Sub-lieutenant Ker- 
dudo, who, still very young, has shown on 
this occasion the self-possession and energy of 
an old soldier, in conducting his Voltigeurs.”’ 

On the night of the 11th and 12th a simi- 
lar attack was defeated in a similar manner by 
the bravery and presence of mind of Lieute- 
nant Espanet, of the 80th regiment of the line 
_ (5th light); and he also, and his brave men, 
were noticed in the order of the day, and 
rewards conferred upon him, and Sub-lieute- 
nant de la Jallet, his second in command——both 
were named Chevaliers of the Legion of Honour. 
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La Jallet had, on the 8th, rushed to the relief 
of the pickets on the extreme left of the Eng-— 
lish in the ravine, or, as the Russians call it, 
“valley.”” Hehad only forty men, but, antici- 
pating the Russians, who were creeping up 
upon the English, he attacked them with the 
bayonet; the enemy were three to one, and a 
furious fight ensued, the French, d 7’ Anglais, 
using the but-end of their muskets until the 
foe was precipitated to the bottom of the 
ravine, where some fell under the random fire 
of the French, and the rest skulked back to 
their lines as best they could. ; 
On the night of the 14th and 15th a very 
sanguinary combat was maintained by the 
74th French regiment of the line. Some 
noises were heard before midnight of the 14th, 
and the picket was on the alert; these noises 
continued to advance and recede until about 
two o’clock on the morning of the 15th, when 
the pickets of both armies were scarcely able 
to hold their muskets, so severe was the — 
cold. The wind was north, and blew one of 
those cutting gales which in January sweep 
along from the Arctic regions over Southern 
Russia. The snow descended in thick broad 
flakes, as though it would soon wrap city and 
camp, invaders and invaded, in one white 
burial. At two o’clock the noises which had 
puzzled and disturbed the pickets ceased, and 
all was silent except the artillery, which 
reverberated among the glens and rocks in a 
manner to which the hour and the season lent 
a peculiar awe. The wind now rose higher 
and blew in gusts, sweeping with a shrill noise 
down from the plateau over the French 
trenches. The Russians, taking advantage of — 
this new chance of approaching without being 
heard, crept along in a crouching posture, and 
came in front in an imposing column, as their 
dark figures appeared, looming and gigantic, 
amidst the whiteness which covered the earth, 
and partly covered, and for a time concealed, the — 
column. Two more columns (as our French 
neighbours style large detachments) issued — 
forth from the ravine where the extreme of the — 
second French parallel rested. Fortunately _ 
the ‘‘scouts” who, bad as the weather was, _ 
were lying upon the ground in front and — 
amidst the stunted brushwood of the ravine, _ 
discovered the approach of the enemy in time | 
to raise the alarm. As the scouts fell back 
upon the trenches the enemy were close upon _ 
them, and ascended the parapets with them. 
The French were well on the watch, every one | 
musket in hand and the trigger already | 
touched, so that the first line of assailants fell 
under a fire murderously close, but the Russians _ 
pressed on, bayoneting the defenders of a 
small lateral trench which they entered in | 
great force. Every Frenchman fell there, 
except three grenadiers and a corporal who 
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headed them, named Guillemin. The corporal 
and his three men fought with desperate tena- 
city against a host; but this side trench was 
so narrow that a few men could hold it against 
the attempts of many, and on this spot the 
gallant Guillemin made a miniature Thermo- 
pyle. The strongest portion of the column 
threw itself into another branch of the trench, 
defended by Captain Castleman (an Irish officer 
in the French service), who fell pierced with 
thirteen bayonet wounds; having killed with his 
own hand a number of the Russians, he lite- 
rally fell dead upon a pile of enemies sacrificed 
to his swordsmanship and valour. He was 
a great favourite with his company, who, made 
furious by his loss, precipitated themselves on 
the enemy led by Lieutenant Regaud, who 
eried, ‘“‘ Avenge our captain!’’ and setting the 
example, seconded by Commandant Roumé- 
Joux, in ten minutes cleared the trench. Poor 
Roumé-Joux fell mortally wounded by a 
bayonet thrust below the heart. The trench 
and the glacis were literally piled with dead. 
The French, as customary, pursued the foe too 
hotly; the Russians, as usual, left nothing to 
chance, but had a grand reserve of nearly 1200 
men—a force with which they might have 
speedily recaptured the trench, and done 
incomputable mischief. This reserve opened a 
well-directed fire of musketry upon the pur- 
suers, by which many fell, and which com- 
pletely covered the retreat of the vanquished. 
Seyeral brave officers fell on both sides. Of 
almost the first shots fired by the assaulting 
force two entered the heart of Captain Bouton, 
who had the honour of being the first officer to 
receive the enemy and the first to fall. One 
Russian officer showed great courage and capa- 
city to handle his sword; he encountered 
Sub-lieutenant Brochet in a narrow trench, 
wounding him in the sword-arm and bringing 
him to his knee, but recovering himself speedily, 
Brochet gave point, and pierced his enemy’s 
heart. The loss on both sides was heavy, 
especially in officers and non-commissioned 
officers. One Russian officer carried no weapon 
but a hammer, he had the other hand filled 
with nails ; his object was to spike the cannon ; 
ne fell dead into the trench under the first fire 
from its defenders, and the next morning his 
ands were stiffened upon the hammer and nails 
ae had carried with so eager a purpose. The 
oss inflicted upon our allies by the cannonade 
n the works and by these nightly sorties and 
sombats was very heavy. In three months 23 
officers were killed, 171 wounded, 3+ were 
nissing; 464 men were killed, 128 missing, 
ind 3392 wounded. This was independent of 
‘ontusions, accidents from tools, magazines, and 
alls, and exclusive of all cases of sickness. Thus, 
m an average, every night two or three officers 
nd about 50 men were put hors de combat. 
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It was observed that the column which 
attacked the works on the 14th was attended 
by platoons of sailors and workmen,. who 
carried boat-hooks and drag-hooks. These men 
literally harpooned many of the French soldiers, 
sometimes dragging away only their knapsacks 
or caps, sometimes lacerating them, and in 
several instances making them prisoners. Long 
ropes were ingeniously stretched across in 
certain directions, to trip up the French soldiers 
in pursuit. These means of offence had been 
employed before on a very limited scale, but 
on the night of the 14th and 15th they were 
extensively and effectually used. A curious 
correspondence arose out of this circum- 
stance between Generals Canrobert and Osten- 
Sacken :— 


‘Permit me, Monsieur le Governeur, to 
direct your attention to a fact of which you 
are doubtless not aware. It has been reported 
to me that in the combats which have taken 
place before our trenches, officers and soldiers 
have been dragged down by means of ropes or 
hooked poles. Our soldiers have no other arms 
than the musket, the bayonet, and the sword; 
and without wishing to affirm that the employ- 
ment of these means is contrary to the rules of 
war, I may be allowed to say, in the words of 
an old French expression, ‘ that those are cer- 
tainly not the arms of courtesy.’ It is for you 
to judge of this. ‘¢ CANROBERT.”” 


To this rather puerile effusion the Russian 
made the following artful rejoinder :— 


“Our soldiers are recommended to make 
prisoners rather than to kill unnecessarily. 
As to the instruments which you mention, it 
is very possible that the labourers who usually 
accompany the sorties have employed their tools 
to defend themselves. Beyond this, the letters 
which I have forwarded to the staff of the 
French army, from your own officers who are 
now prisoners with us, must sufficiently attest 
the manner in which they are treated in their 
captivity. It is for you, in turn, to judge of 
this. “ Osten SsacKen.” 


On the 19th and 20th the French parallels 
were attacked on two different points. One of 
these attacks was on the left of the most 
advanced trench of circumvallation, which 
descended to the Quarantine Bay; the other on 
that part of the left of the French works called 
the “7” from its shape. On both points 
the enemy, in spite of ‘‘scouts,’”’ reached the 
trenches, and on both points were at once 
driven out by the bayonet with considerable 
slaughter, pursued hotly by the French, who, 
as in other combats, fell fast under the fire of 
the Russian guns and of the musketry of their 
reserve infantry detachments. These hot pur- 
suits, although causing sacrifices to the French, 
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compelled the enemy to send out strong reserves 
to support the assailing parties, and thus 
increased the harassing effect of service upon 
their own troops. On occasion of the attack 
of the 19th and 20th the snow was very heavy 
in the front; the Russians, who lay on the 
ground a long time watching for a favourable 
moment of attack, suffered intensely—some 
never rose again, the cold sleep of the benumbed 
crept over them, and they answered the bugle- 
call no more; many could not fire off their 
muskets, their hands were rendered incapable 
by the frost—hence the attack was one of 
bayonets. The loss of the Muscovites was 
sore. Although hardier than either the French 
or the English, they did not bear the cold as 
well as might be expected from the severity of 
the climate in which they were born, and to 
which it was expected they would have been 
sufficiently inured. Notwithstanding the fri- 
gid weather, night after night the ‘“‘ Muscovs” 
crouched like leopards waiting for the spring. 
On one occasion they entered the French works 
‘so stealthily that not a shot was fired—the 
bayonet decided the contest against them after 
a short and decisive trial of battle at its point; 
the traverse of the trench assailed was choked 
with the slain. Generally the ‘ volunteer 
scouts’’ descried the couchant.enemy before 
they came on to the assault, the eyes of these 
watchers became preternaturally capable of 
seeing objects in deep shadow. Their painful 
vigilance through long dark nights gave them 
an experience which the Russians found it 
difficult to elude. 

On the 21st the troops in front observed 
many demonstrations of some unusual excite- 
ment in the city. The bells were rung, guns 
were fired—not this time at the allies, but on 
the northern heights ; musketry repeatedly gave 
a feu de yore; blue lights were burned; and 
rockets startled the quiet and sullen air. A 
deserter coming in before daylight circulated 
a report that the czar had arrived, which, 
however, was soon found to have no foundation; 
another of the same class diffused the joyful 
intelligence that a treaty of peace was signed, 
and Sebastopol was to be delivered up to the 
allies—news too good to be so soon true. The 
excitement in the city remained unaccounted 
for. On the 22nd the correspondent of the 
Daily News gave the following sketch of 
affairs :— | 

Balaklava, January 22nd. 

“On the evening of Friday, the 19th inst., 
we-had another intimation that we are not in 
the midst of peace. 
imagine we were at peace, if he landed at 
Balaklava in the dark, on one of the usual 
nights, when nothing is heard but the occa- 
sional ‘All’s well,’ or the challenge of a 
sentinel. On Friday evening the inhabitants 
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of Balaklava, and the early sleepers in the 
camps around, were alarmed by what appeared 
to be a heavy cannonade, and a near one too, 
followed by loud, frequent, and heavy volleys 
of musketry. The day had been mild and 
muddy beyond all imaginings; and so peculiar 
was the state of the air that even old soldiers, 
grown grey in the wars of India, believed that 
the firing was from our Marine Battery, which 
commands the plain close to Balaklava. Each 
shot was heard with a distinctness which made 
the most experienced campaigners swear that 
the piece must have gone off within a mile or 
two from the place where they stood. Windows 
rattled, and the motion of the air was plainly 
felt by all who, in hot haste, rushed to the 
stables and picketing grounds to saddle their 
nags and be off to the scene of the contest. 
But those who rode out in the darkest night 
I ever saw, or rather in which I could not 
see, got nothing but a few ugly tumbles 
and splashes for their pains,—for the firing, 
though seemingly so near, was far off, and the 
whole affair was in fact a sortie against the 
French lines, which some time ago were so 
frequent that one hardly thought of men- 
tioning them. And the more so as, thanks to 
the vigilance and gallantry of our allies, the 
Russians have always to go back fewer in 
numbers and in worse condition than when 
they came out. In all the attacks upon the 
French lines, it always comes to the same 
result. The Russians, rather the worse for 
liquor, come out and meet with a very hot 
reception; and, not liking this, and thoroughly 
subered down, they go back. 

“Our allies, who have long felt that our 
numbers are too small for the extent of ground 
we occupy, and that our men are overworked, 
have for the last few days come to relieve us 
in part of our lines. The edge of Sebastopol 
plateau overlooking the plain has been occupied 
by them, and they now furnish the pickets 
which guard the rear of our Sebastopol front. 
In this manner they relieve a considerable 
number of our men, whom we were hitherto 
obliged to lay out in our rear. French troops 
are also preparing to occupy the Inkerman 
position on our extreme right, thus relieving 
the second division, who are to remove their 
camp to the rear of the third division. This 
relief too will do much to lighten the work of 
our troops in the trenches, for the second 
division, instead of guarding the extreme right, 
will now assist the third and fourth divisions 
in furnishing guards for the trenches, 
whole of our army will benefit by the change, 
and the greatest satisfaction is felt at this 
very timely and friendly relief. The French, 
too, are again making strenuous efforts to 
improve the condition of the roads between 
Balaklava and the front. For the last two or 
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three days large fatigue parties have been at 
work, and the roads, which were out of all 
condition, are soon likely to be, if not good, at 
least tolerable. General Bosquet mustered our 
light division on the 19th inst. Both men and 
officers were highly elated with the interest 
the French general took in their condition and 
prospects. 

“On the 20th a council of war was held at 
Lord Raglan’s quarters, in consequence, it was 
said, of important despatches which had arrived 
from home. Nothing whatever is known of 
the subject of the despatches, or the result of 
the council of war, but, as usual, the camp is 
full of the wildest rumours. A change in the 
chief command of the army, an armistice, a 
resumption of active operations, and the dona- 
tion of a year’s pay to the troops, have been 
successively mentioned—and all, I make bold 
to say, with equal truth and reason. Dark 
whispers fly about the camp, that Sir Edmund 
Lyons is going to attempt something wonderful 
and unheard-of, and general officers have been 
known to say that marvels will come to light 
in the next few days. In short, curiosity is 
on the alert—invention is active, and begets 
the most monstrous reports. In the meantime 
the mild weather is reviving our troops, who 
suffered severely from the late frosts. Now 
that their work is lighter, if they could be but 
properly rationed, even the ‘seedy’ among 
them might possibly pull through. But what 
with the heaviness of the roads, and the want 
of suflicient transport, and the disorder in 
Balaklava harbour, provisions in camp are still 
scarce, nor is their quality of such a kind as to 
restore and strengthen the suffering. A ration 
of tea has however, with some corps, been 
substituted for that of coffee, which, in the 
green berry, is almost useless to the troops in 
front. Another supply of fresh vegetables too 
came lately in the Albatross, to be given away 
to such of the troops as could manage to send 
down for them. Great was the joy in the camp 
when the good news became known. ‘There is 
really no reason why every vessel sent down to 
Constantinople should not bring up a supply 
of vegetables for our men. They want them, 
and as they can be got, they should have them. 
_ “Among the goods lately unshipped from 
the harbour is an enormous wooden house, the 
oroperty of Mr. Oppenheim, a merchant from 
Paris, who for a long time past has conferred a 
3reat boon on the army, and who, between 
Jetober and December, cleared a sum of about 
£10,000 by keeping a store of necessaries 
md luxuries in Balaklava. Mr. Oppenheim’s 
vooden house is to be put up in Kadikoi, and 
he rumour goes that it will contain a store, 
n hotel, and a coffee and reading-room for 
ticers. Mr. Oppenheim deserves public thanks 
or his well-timed enterprise. 
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“Some days ago an incident came to my 
notice which strongly illustrates the difficulty 
of gaining information in a camp where, as in 
ours, each corps is very hard worked, while 
there is but very little communication between 
the various branches of the service. Captain 
Mitchell, of the Grenadier Guards, and some 
brother officers, saw one day in the commence- 
ment of last week a Russian steamer leaving 
the harbour and standing out for the open sea. 
One of the allied ships—whether French or 
English Captain Mitchell could not tell—went 
in chase, and after some hard steaming came 
within range of the Russian. A cannonade 
ensued, the Russian all the while endeavouring 
to escape. The chase was watched with intense 
interest, but the result remained a mystery, 
for the two ships, steaming hard and exchanging 
shots, disappeared at last on the verge of the 
horizon. ‘The officers who saw the affair made 
all inquiries as to the facts and the final result 
of the engagement, but to no purpose. I too 
have since endeavoured to learn the particulars 
of the matter, but I too could gain no positive 
information. The fact is, we have all got so 
accustomed to hard knocks, that a partial affair 
makes no impression and usually excites no 
curiosity whatever, and it is only by chancing 
to fall in with one of the men actually engaged 
that a vague account of particulars can be 
obtained. The fact is, our troops are preco- 
ciously blasé as to the general incidents of the 
campaign, and the final result alone is what is 
steadily and hopefully looked for. Whether 
that final result be the capture of Sebastopol, 
or the very doubtful adhesion of the German 
powers to the alliance against Russia, it is sure 
to excite interest, and to be canvassed with all 
the warmth and the smashing phrases natural 
to people who do the roughest of work in the 
roughest of weathers, But all minor details 
are looked upon with profound indifference.” 


It will be seen from the above that the coffee 
was still distributed to the troops in the green 
berry. It was generally believed that Mr. 
Commissary Filder was responsible for this; 
but the Chelsea Commission (referred to in a 
previous page), in its decision or report pub- 
lished after the war terminated, exonerated 
Mr. Filder, and most justly; for on the evi- 
dence it was palpable that the pedantic med- 
dling of certain officials at home connected 
with the Treasury caused that mischievous 
error. The secretary of one office, the clerk of 
another, et 7d genus omne, interfered perpetually 
in matters beyond their proper cognisance, 
while the strict business of their departments 
was neglected or inadequately performed. 

Deserters from the enemy came in pretty 
numerously the remainder of January, and 
although these men were generally very igno- 
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rant, their information was occasionally avail- | use ‘ cohorns’ 
Some of these men made their way | line, but they annoy our allies very consider- 


able. 
from the army in the rear, scrambling along 
the cliffs from Baidar; they generally arrived 
cut, bruised, and exhausted, and had to be sent 
to hospital. They for the most part professed 
to be Poles, but nearly all Russian soldiers, 
whether deserters or prisoners, did so, under 
the impression that they would receive better 
treatment. The deserters informed our en- 
gineers and artillery that the part of Sebastopol 
built on the ground sloping to the sea had suf- 
fered but little from our projectiles, which did 
not reach the top of the hill whence the slope 
descended to the water. The houses and 
works upon the slope descending towards the 
allies was battered and burned in every direc- 
tion. The ships found shelter close in, under 
the former slope, and the sailors and part of 
the troops found security in the fine strong 
houses and public edifices by which it was 
covered. 

Mr. Russell for several days successively at 
this period made what he calls ‘‘ reconnais- 
sances of the siege,’’ by ascending the heights 
most convenient for that purpose, and using 
an excellent glass: the following are extracts 
from his descriptions of what he saw :— 

«The Flagstaff Fort was knocked to atoms 
long ago, and the large buildings around it are 
all in ruins; but, on looking towards the ridge 
behind it, from which the streets of the town 
descend rapidly towards Fort Nicholas, and 
which shelters that part of the place from our 
fire, I could see but little difference between 
its present appearance and that which it pre- 
sented on the 26th of September last year. 
People were walking about the streets, and 
relief parties were coming up from the sea-side 
towards the front carrying baskets of pro- 
visions. Between the rear of the Flagstaff 
Battery and this ridge, the presence of earth- 
works, covered ways, and various defensive 
works could be detected in the openings along 
the lines of streets; and immediately behind 
the first Russian intrenchment is a formidable 
work armed with guns, which at two o’clock 
convinced us they had pretty good range and 
were very well laid, by thundering forth an 
astounding broadside in answer to some in- 
sulting fire from the French lines. The balls 
tore up the ground in piles of earth and dust, 
and dashed into the parapets, or, ploughing 
over their top, went roaring across the works 
in the rear. In an instant there was a rattling 
fire of rifles from the French enfans perdus 
directed at the embrasures, and the Russians 
slackened their fire in a few minutes, and 
replied to the sharp-shooters only. When the 
smoke cleared away, I could see the enemy 
and the French carrying away a few bodies on 
each side to the rear. The Russians not only 
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against the advanced French 
ably by a constant fire of grenades—a proj ectile| 
which seems rather neglected in our service, 
though there are great authorities in favour of 
its use when the enemy has approached very. 
closely. | 

‘Our own batteries were silent. The Redan: 
and Garden Batteries, our old enemies, were 
silent also. The houses near them, as well as 
those in front of the right attack and in the rear 
of the Malakoff, are in ruins. ‘The part of the 
city beyond them seems untouched. To the 
rear of the Round Tower of Malakoff, which is 
still split up and rent from top to bottom, as it 
was the first day of our fire, there is a perfect 
miracle of engineering. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the apparent solidity, work- 
manship, and finish of the lines of formidable 
earthworks, armed with about eighty heavy 
euns, which the Russians have thrown up to 
enfilade our attack and to defend this position, 
which is, indeed, the key of their works in 
front of us. One line of battery is neatly 
revetted with tin boxes, supposed to be empty 
powder-cases. This is mere wantonness and 
surplusage of abundant labour. Behind this 
work I could see about 2000 soldiers and work- 
men labouring with the greatest zeal at a new 
line of batteries, and labouring undisturbedly. 

“There is a camp at the rear of Malakoff, 
and another camp is visible at the other side of 
the creek, close to the citadel, on the north 
side. Most of the men-of-war and steamers 
were lying with topgallantmasts and yards 
down, under the spot of land inside Fort Con- 
stantine. Our third parallel, which is within 
a few hundred yards of the enemy’s advanced 
works, seems unoccupied, except by riflemen 
and sharp-shooters, who keep up a constant 
fire in the place, but from my position over the 
British lines, I could not see so well into our 
approaches as I could look upon those of the 
French from the mounds in front of their 
picket-house. On the whole the suburbs are 
destroyed, though still susceptible of being 
used by the enemy to check our advance.” 

On the 22nd and 24th, General Canrobert 
directed despatches to Marshal Vaillant, in- 
forming him of the repulse given to the 
enemy’s sortie on the 19th, and expressing his 
hope in the future. The first of these shows 
how particular the commander-in-chief of out 
ally was, to record every action of the brave :— 


Head-quarters before Sebastopol, Jan. 22, 1856. 

During the night of the 19th the enemy assailed out 
parallels on two different points, On the left the attack 
was received by the 2nd battalion of the 2nd regiment of 
the Foreign Legion, vigorously commanded by the Chet 
de Bataillon l’Heriller. The impetuosity of the attack, 
favoured by the bad weather, was broken by the ‘energy 
displayed by the Grenadiers of the 1st company, the Vol- 
tigeurs, and the 5th company. Captain Arnoux and Ros- 
seau, Lieutenants Chare and Saussier, Sergeant Devalo, 
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Grenadiers Hogelucht and Seigmund, Voltigeur Rischard, 
Fusilier Deglin, conducted themselves very valiantly, and 
the colours of the 2nd regiment of the Foreign Legion 
figured with honour in this lively and brilliant combat. On 
the right was the 46th, which I found facing the enemy 
with its accustomed energy. At the call of its commander, 
Captain Thomas, the 2nd battalion of the 46th cast itself 
impetuously on the enemy, and repulsed them to a con- 
siderable distance. Captain Dufour, the Sub-lieutenant 
Comboud, the Voltigeurs Antexier, Commel, and Bruscan, 
the Fusiliers Monnés, Bénzet, and Boyer, gave the most 
honourable proof of their valour. 
_ The general commanding-in-chief, 
CANROBERT, 


Before Sebastopol, Jan, 24. 

The weather has become much milder and finer. The 
troops have supported the trying days we have just gone 
through with admirable courage. ‘Their confidence was 
never shaken for one moment by the extreme severity of 
the temperature. We have reason to hope that the depth 
of winter in the Crimea is passed. We resume our work 
before the town with renewed activity. 

CANROBERT. 

The Courter de Marseille (which often con- 
tained important and early intelligence from 
the East), published a letter from a French 
officer in the Crimea, dated the 25th, who 
thus narrates events then passing :-—‘‘I have 
only one fact worth communicating to you: 
General Canrobert is going to lend our friends, 
the English, two of our divisions to strengthen 
them in their positions. It is an excellent 
measure, which will have-the double effect of 
reinforcing our allies and augmenting the 
general security. Our regiments of Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique are already installed on the right of 
the English intrenchments. I have not yet 
heard where the regiments of infantry are to 
be stationed. On the morning of the 21st the 
weather was so mild that the bands of the 
Chasseurs played several French airs, which 
seemed greatly to please the English, who had 
been a long time deprived of that recreation. 
The sound of our instruments must have been 
heard in Sebastopol. ‘The Russians were, no 
doubt, surprised to find us so merry, and re- 
plying to their infernal uproar by melodious 
symphonies. Our regiment has suffered little. 
We are lodged in subterranean excavations, 
from which we contrive to keep out the cold. 
We sleep little, but smoke a great deal. Our 
200kery fills with its vapours our uncivilised 
ind primitive abode, and our physical appear- 
ance is quite in keeping with it. Our beards 
jave grown freely, and acquired a development 
valculated to excite the envy of the oldest 
\apeur. As for our accoutrements, thanks to 
he distribution of furs, they have become as 
omfortable as possible. Cleanliness, however, 
3 out of the question. One of our sergeants, 
ho had received the military medal for his 
rst exploits in the Crimea, has been named 
hevalier of the Legion of Honour. This brave 
oldier has been wounded thirteen times, and 
4 as ready as ever to meet the Cossacks. He 
‘vill soon have that satisfaction, for we occupy 
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The plan of our 
generals evidently tends to invest the city as 
completely as possible. It is indispensable, if 
we wish to obtain at last a result, to isolate 
the garrison, which has hitherto been able 
to renew its personnel and supplies of every 
description.” 

Lo the same source we are indebted for a 
letter written from the French camp a day 
later :—‘‘ General Canrobert visited yesterday 
the works thrown up by the navy along the 
coast. He appeared greatly satisfied with the 
promptitude and skill with which those works 
were constructed, and addressed to our men his 
warmest congratulations for the devotedness 
and activity they displayed there, and on every 
other point where their services were required. 
Our seamen were electrified by the soul-stirring 
language of the general-in-chief, and loudly 
cheered him. I must do Canrobert the justice 
to say that he takes every opportunity of 
rendering justice to our navy, whose immense 
services he duly appreciates. On that account, 
whenever he gives an order it is immediately 
executed by our sailors with inconceivable 
alacrity. I have just returned from a visit to 
the camps, where I felt quite overpowered by 
the inexpressible feeling of pride and emotion 
excited in me by the manner in which our 
soldiers supported their sufferings. At the first 
ray of the magnificent sun we have enjoyed 
during the last day, all seemed to have for- 
gotten the past misery, and, like the swans 
shaking off the rain that has fallen on their 
feathers, our brave fellows shook off the cold, 
the rain, and the snow, and they now laugh, 
sing, and await with eagerness an opportunity 
to cross bayonets with the enemy. Everybody 
will tell you also that if Admiral Bruat watches 
day and night with the utmost solicitude over 
the welfare of his seamen, General Canrobert 
exercises the same vigilance, and attends with 
equal care to the health and comfort of his 
soldiers. ‘Those two men wish to see every- 
thing with their own eyes, and nothing escapes 
them. Thus, General Canrobert issued an order 
on the 23rd, expelling from the coast of Ka- 
miesch, and sending back to France, the sutlers 
who had the infamy to sell to our men adulte- 
rated and unwholesome beverages. Everybody 
lauded that wise measure, which was instantly 
carried into effect.’ 

The extreme concern for his troops, and the 
active personal superintendence of everything 
by the French general, is borne out by the 
testimony of the imperial agent in attendance 
upon his army, who describes General Can- 
robert and his lieutenants as often distributing 
apparel and various comforts with their own 
hands. He thus writes of the French com- 
mander-in-chief assembling his soldiers to 
bestow upon them the rewards and honours 
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decreed by the emperor for their good conduct 
and valour :—‘‘ It was a grand and noble solem- 
nity. The troops in their dress of every day, 
stained and sullied, but not unworthily, by their 
- life in the trenches, were assembled upon that 
soil, torn up by balls, amid the wrecks of 
battle, and close beside the ground where 
those whom death had struck down slept their 
last sleep. General Canrobert passed them in 
review, to the roar of cannon and of musketry; 
pausing frequently before the soldiers, speak- 
ing with them, and smiling upon them grate- 
fully and kinily. The review ended, the 
officers formed in circle, and the general ad- 
dressed them with that manly energy and 
sincere feeling which are proper to his cha- 
racter. He told them, that which was his 
belief and hope—that success would soon 
crown courage so noble and so persistent. He 
spoke of their absent country, of the justifiable 
pride of their return, of the grand spectacle 
presented by the army of the Crimea to the 
world; and, raising his voice that his words 
might reach the listening soidiers, he said—‘ I 
thank you all, in the name of France and of 
the emperor!’”’ 

It will be perceived that a great change took 
place in the weather towards the latter end of 
January, which was favourable to the troops 
in every way, and to the progress of the siege. 
The enemy also profited by the change; they 
had been greatly impeded by the frost, snow, 
and all-penetrating north winds, but as soon 
as the sun exercised some genial power, they 
set to work with their accustomed industry 
and promptitude upon the defence. It was 
a singular circumstance, that deserters to 
the enemy rather increased in number when 
the weather improved. On the 20th, one of 
these showed singular hardihood. Leading a 
bat-horse, he coolly went over to the Rus- 
sian lines. He was perceived by the men in 
‘No. 4 battery, who fired several musket shots 
at him without effect. At last a gun was 
<‘Jaid on,’ and a ball bounding near him drove 
the earth about his person. He then altered 
his slow pace to a trot; another shot went 
equally near to him, but he escaped, amidst 
the cheers of the enemy who looked on. 
Among the grievances of the army, the irregu- 
larities of the post-office were very harassing. 
The passion of the men to hear from home was 
intense, but the disgraceful neglect of the 
letters by the post-office officials tried the 
officers and men, as well as their relations at 
home, to the quick. Remonstrances were use- 
less; the most respectable persons were sub- 
jected to the coarsest insult, as is so commonly 
the case at home, by these post-office magnates. 
Mr. M‘Cormick, Mr. Russell, Mr. Woods, and 
many other civilians then in the Crimea, bear 
a bitter testimony against the whole post-office 
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management. Remonstrances to the home 
authorities were as useless as to those on the 
spot. 

The warm weather which characterised 
the close of January, not only revived the 
exertions of the besiegers and besieged, but 
infused activity also into the Russian field 
force, and the troops of Bosquet and Sir Colin 
Campbell, by whom they were so vigilantly 
watched and skilfully thwarted. The Russians 
brought vast quantities of stores into the be- 
leaguered place. Lord Raglan thus described 
the efforts of the English :-— 


Before Sebastopol, Jan. 27, 1855. 

My Lorp Duxr,—I have the satisfaction to acquaint 
your grace that the weather continues fine. There are 
severe frosts at night; but the sun shines brightly through 
the day, and there is an absence of wind, which, whilst 
it continued, added considerably to the sufferings of the 
troops. 

Brey exertion is making by public transport, and indi- 
vidually, in getting huts up; but this is a most difficult 
operation, and the ground is still so rotten that it is a 
most arduous labour to pass along it. 

The extremely confined space of Balaklava, and the 
vast accumulation of stores, has obliged me to erect huts 
at some distance outside the town for their reception. 

I enclose the list of casualities to the 25th instant 
inclusive. I have, &c., 
RaGLan. 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &c., &¢. 


At the same date Admiral Lyons sent home 
a despatch, which, relating to the state of the 
army, is appropriate here :— 


Agamemnon, off Sebastopol, Jan. 27, 1855. 

Srr,—I have the honour to report, for the information 
of the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, that since 
my last general letter of the 23rd inst. (No. 60) the 
weather has been particularly fine. The health of the 
army has been much benefited by the change. A good 
deal of progress has been made in hutting the troops and 
distributing the clothing which has been so liberally sent 
out from England—so that the men express themselves 
as being comfortable. 

2. The health of the Fleet and of the Naval Brigade is 
excellent. The men are well supplied with fresh meat 
and vegetables, and also with oranges sent from Malta by 
Rear-admiral Stewart. : 

3. The fire from the batteries of the allies has increased 
during the last week, and that of the enemy has not 
slackened. New guns have been mounted in our batteries 
during the last four days. 

4, On the 24th instant I passed the day at Balaklava, to 
make inquiries and examine into matters connected with 
the duties of the port and the transport service. I met 
Lord Raglan there, by appointment, and we made some 
arrangements which will, I trust, have a beneficial effect. 

I have, &c., 
E. C, Lyons, | 
Rear- Admiral and Commander-in- Chief. 


To the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


In the renewed toil of the trenches, the 
English, always labouring under some impedi- 
ment which the least order or foresight might 
have prevented, were much hindered by want 
of tools, and by the inferior quality of those 
they possessed. In one company, Mr. Russell 
declares there were but three ‘‘ pick heads,’ 
no handles; two spades, ‘‘one broken if 
two;” no bill-hooks; and that requisitions fol 
these essential matters were returned scratched 
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out! No wonder that slow progress was made 
in the Inglish trenches. It was a joyful an- 
nouncement to the men at this time that the 
coffee would be served to them roasted—how 
much greater the boon had they received it in 
this condition during the cold weather, which 
for a time had passed away! The following 
curious story was related by Mr. Russell, as 
illustrating the tales current in the camp at 
this period:—‘‘Some time ago an English 
officer, who is now a prisoner at Simpheropol, 
received letters from his friends in England, 
who were at that time ignorant of his fate. It 
is a rule to forward all letters to prisoners after 
they have been opened and read. One of those 
sent to the gentleman in question was from a 
young lady. She requested the officer to take 
Sebastopol as soon as possible, and to be sure 
and capture Prince Menschikoff in person, 
adding that she expected to receive a button 
off the prince’s coat, as a proof of the young 
gentleman’s prowess. When this letter was 
delivered to the officer, it was accompanied by 
another from the prince, enclosing a button, 
and stating that he had read the young lady’s 
letter, and regretted he could not accede to her 
views as regarded the taking of Sebastopol or 
himself, but that he was happy to be enabled 
to meet her wishes on a third point, and that 
he begged to enclose a button from his coat, 
which he requested the gentleman to forward 
to the lady who was so anxious to possess it.” 

Although the British authorities discouraged 
the presence of the soldiers’ wives, some of 
them had been of great service not only to 
their husbands, but to the corps with which 
their husbands were connected. In the Crimea 
they had a better opportunity of rendering 
useful aid, which was not afforded them when 
the troops were quartered at Scutari, and they 
were free from the temptations which abounded 
in the latter place. There were very few who 
went to the Crimea, but their good conduct 
justified the predictions which under such cir- 
cumstances were written concerning them in 
a smart little book by the wife of a field- 
officer :—‘‘ Mrs. Wilding, wife of a corporal 
of the Royal Artillery, was one of three women 
who were allowed to land with her husband’s 
corps at Old Fort, in the Crimea. She was 
present with her husband at the battle of the 
Alma, marched by his side across the country 
to Balaklava, and was present at the battle of 
Balaklava, where she took a horse from a 
Russian officer. During her residence in the 
vamp she earned by washing an average 
amount of 20s. per diem, and saved a con- 
siderable sum. Her invariable companion 
pare the war was an excellent revolver, 
which she much prizes. Corporal Wilding, 
vith his brave wife, survived the chances of 
lisease and battle, and after the war were in 
) P7OU. 11. 
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garrison together in England.” The lady of an 
officer of cavalry showed equal spirit and as 
devoted affection. Alas! how often is the de- 
votion of woman, even by the gallant soldier, 
too little prized! Fidelity and affection under . 
all circumstances, however adverse, are ex- 
pected from her as a matter of course, and 
her virtues and her endurance receive not the 
honour and reverence they deserve. The 
virtues of man are paraded forth before: the 
world, and the trumpet summons its attention 
to his glory; but woman, unnoticed, offers her 
little strength a willing sacrifice, and lives and 
dies, stricken at home by disconsolate loss, or 
falling in the brave attempt—beyond her 
powers—to share the loved one’s bitterest for- 
tunes. She too often suffers unknown, un- 
noticed, and almost forgot. k 

On the 28th there was another desperate 
sortie against the French works. ‘The fight- 
ing in the trenches was long and furious, but 
too much like the encounters previously re- 
corded to require a particular account. Among 
the dead was an officer of the Russian navy, 
splendidly attired, and his breast glittering 
with many orders. His body was sent back 
to the town. A deserter announced that the 
ringing of bells, and firing of rockets, which 
took place some nights before, was caused by 
the return of the grand dukes. : 

On the heights of the T'chernaya the in- 
creasing numbers of watchfires which lit up 
the whole heavens, proved that reinforcements 
had arrived to the enemy, and that fresh opera-~ 
tions in the field might be expected if the 
weather allowed. No one who knew the 
climate of the Crimea hoped for a continu- 
ance of the mild season. ‘‘ General February”’ 
was regarded by the czar as one of his most 
reliable auxiliaries; and he might have con- 
sidered March as no enemy, if characterised by 
his usual roughness in that climate. 

The last day of January was signalised by a 
desperate attempt to spike the French cannon. 
A body of men volunteered for this service to 
the amount of 400. They were all men of 
many combats, and their leader, Captain Biru- 
leff, of the navy, was a bold and enterprising 
man. ‘They came along a track which had 
been recently opened by their engineers close 
to the third Trench parallel. A body of 
“volunteer scouts” had taken possession of an 
ambuscade which the Russians had abandoned 
a few nights before, and this spot gave an 
excellent opportunity to its occupants for firing 
upon the attacking party by surprise. Accord- 
ingly, as the men of the assault came on, a 
prompt and galling fire met them when they 
least expected it; reinforced from their re- 
serves, they pushed boldly on at the charge— 
the scouts fell back, the French trumpets 
brayed the alarm, the signal rockets shot up 
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in columns of fire, and fell in sparkling 
showers over the dark camp, and the tramp 
of men hurrying to the defence shook the 
earth. On came the Russians again and 
_ again, supported by fresh troops, the intrepid 
Biruleff at their head; he knew every inch 
of the ground, having repeatedly stolen up 
alone to reconnoitre the French lines. His 
influence over the men, many of whom were 
sailors, was great; he urged them on with 
eloquent words, and his own sword waved in 
the van. Before they reached the trenches 
the French, shoulder to shoulder, were drawn 
up to receive them, their muskets double car- 
tridged, and shot and slugs shaken in upon 
the double charge. The volley from their 
muskets was terrible; the enemy went down 
in crowds before it. The parapet, however, 
was low, and Biruleff, unharmed, cleared it 
sword in hand, bravely followed by his volun- 
teers—those who could not get in hurled heavy 
pieces of rock upon the French, for they 
came on with unloaded muskets, trusting to 
the bayonet for their work. Biruleff and his 
immediate followers drove back the defenders. 
Captain Fourcade, of the French engineers, 
had by this time collected his workmen, and 
led them on, sword in hand, against the flank 
of the assailants; but at that moment his 
.thigh was broken by a ball from his retreating 
friends. ‘The major of the night attack, Sarlat, 
of the engineers, placed himself at the head of 
the workmen, and shouting “ Vive ? Empe- 
reur /’’—the cry which had so often rallied 
Frenchmen to victory—he hurled his party 
upon the enemy. He was fortunately sup- 
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ported by several companies of the first bat- 
talion of the 42nd, and the foe was swept from 
the trenches upon their reserves. Instead of 
pursuing them in the usual way, and being 
decimated by grape from the Russian batteries, 
they fell back upon the trenches firing, while 
two fieldpieces coming up, opened upon the 
Russian reserves, scattering death among the 
column, and changing the retreat into precipi- 
tate flight. A stray shot from the retreating 
foe entered the brain of the gallant Sarlat, 
who fell dead across the parapet of the trench 
he had so skilfully and bravely won. Many 
French officers fell that night, but none more 
regretted than Foureade. He was a veteran 
in experience, although but thirty-five years 
of age. He had distinguished himself at the 
Polytechnic as a student, and in Africa as a 
warrior, especially under ‘ Chef de bataillon” 
Pelissier, at the caves of Héah. His thigh 
was amputated on the night he was wounded, 
but the blow was mortal. 

Thus terminated the first month of 1855 
before Sebastopol. The men of the British 
army rejoiced in returning sunshine, but they 
did not then know that fickle clmate. Feb- 
ruary was at hand with its cold, snows, sudden 
penetrating thaws, and bleak winds sweeping 
over steppe and hill to the desolated plateau. 
Before the brave invading armies there yet re- 
mained an herculean task—labours, perils, pri- 
vations, still awaited them; there was work 
for the most vigorous to conquer, and danger: 
for the bravest to dare. In the gallant armies 
of the allies were found the men for all that 
was to be endured or attempted. 
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HOME EVENTS IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE BEARING UPON THE WAR DURING THE EARLIEI 
MONTHS OF 1855.—RUMOURS OF NEGOTIATIONS, AND JEALOUSY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLI 


IN REGARD 


TO THEM.—PUBLIC INDIGNATION 


IN ENGLAND AGAINST THE ABERDEE} 


MINISTRY.—ITS FALL.—INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE SUFFERING OF THE TROOPS IN THI 


CRIMEA. 


Of public scorn.” 


Tur year 1855 opened upon the Western 
nations gloomily. A deep distrust of their 
government had sunk into the heart of the 
English people, and the expressions of discon- 
tent were loud and universal. 
negotiations about to be opened at Vienna 
filled the public mind; and it was suspected 
that the government was about to make peace 
at any price. Everything published concerning 
_ the peace and the designs of Russia was eagerly 
- bought up by the multitude; and a desire to 

prosecute the war, despite the government, 

animated all ranks, except perhaps the very 
highest. Negotiations were indeed about to 


Rumours of 


*¢ On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
- A dismal, universal hiss, the sound 
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open in Vienna, superior in gravity to any tha 
had yet taken place in that capital of proto: 
cols and procrastination; and, notwithstanding; 
ministerial revolutions at home, and treaties o 
warlike alliance all over Europe, speculation: 
upen the prospects of peace were naturally 
rife in London, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin 
There were formidable obstacles in the way © 
such a hope; but still peace was more likeh 
in the existing conjuncture of affairs than 1 
had been at any past period of diplomati 
labour, since the haughty demands of Prine 
Menschikoff led the Turk to stroke his beard 
and touch his scimitar, and call on Allah t 
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aid him in the conflict. Looking at other 
signs of the times, War seemed still hkely to 
stand proudly in his chariot, and cast his bolt, 
and wing the arrow of his vengeance around 
the confines of that strange empire which had 
invoked the demon from his sleep of years. 
The czar had summoned the whole population 
to arms; he was erecting fortifications of great 
strength upon the Volga, along the shores of 
the Baltic, and in certain other positions judici- 
ously selected for the obstruction of invading 
forces from Southern and Western Europe. 
Wherever an assailing army might push its 
way, either from the Austrian frontier, across 
the Turkish line of the Danube, or through 
Prussia, in case of a Western alliance with that 
kingdom, or even in spite of its resistance, 
every point was made as secure as engineering 
skill and vast military means could effect. 

_ Whatever might be the naval preparations of 
England and France for the Baltic, Russia was 
also preparing for defence. . From T'ornea to 
Abo, around the Gulf of Finland to Revel, and 
to the Prussian frontier, fortifications bristled ; 
new works were also erected to meet our gun- 
boats in the shallow waters, where their effect, 
during the last naval expedition, would have 
been decisive, but where they would now be 
met by well adapted and formidable means of 
resistance. 

Watchful of what might be expected from 
our Austrian alliance, Russia was well prepared 
to resist an invasion from that frontier, from 
Cracow to Galatz and Reni on the Danube ; 
while from Galatz to the mouth of the Danube 
no Turkish force, such as the sultan was able 
to send, could penetrate to that line of attack ; 
and as long as Odessa remained a point @ apput 
for the defence of her frontier upon the prin- 
tipalities, she could resist any aggression which 
twas possible for the allies to direct against 
ver in that quarter. From Tornea, in the 
gulf of Bothnia, to the entrance to the Sea of 
Azoff, her whole European frontier was in a 
sondition of defence; and on the line of the 
Jaucasus, and on her entire Asiatic frontier, 
he was protected by well-provisioned forts and 
yarrisons, or by partizan tribes attached to her 
dy pay or fanaticism. Add to all this that her 
deople were'as one man: not indced the newly- 
‘onquered provinces, but all Russia proper, 
‘omprising a population of fifty millions of 
yersons, Was as one body, of which the czar 
vas the vigorous and directing head. he de- 
asion which the English press helped to pro- 
fagate at the beginning of the war, and 
gainst which we have protested in this His- 
ory, that the Russian people were dissatisfied 
nth their condition, and would revolt, had 
een dispelled, and England at last knew: 
gat she had to fight against an empire 
if. zealots, by whom the czar himself was 
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quickened to the energy he displayed. Tt had 
often been said “the finance of Russia will 
not hold out, it is not to be compared to that 
of the allies.” This is true, but the resources 
of Russia had been. husbanded during forty 
years, for such an occasion as at length offered 
for their employment. While England had 
been spending in works of peace and the ex- 
travagance of bad government—while Austria 
had been wasting herself in financial folly and 
provincial oppression—while France had been 
squandering her supplies upon revolutions, 
and a false commercial policy,—Russia had 
gathered all her disposable productions for this 
struggle. We had to contend against all her 
ordinary resources, such as they were, and forty 
years of her accumulated military strength, 
aided by that of every nation that she had 
within that time conquered and drained of its 
wealth. Mr. Cobden was not so far wrong in 
saying that we could “crumple up” Russia, 
in the sense in which he used the expression ; 
but it was not the Russia of one year’s growth, 
nor of two, with which we waged this contest 
—but one having’ the treasures of forty years 
stored up in the forms most available for her 
purpose. ven with all these advantages, it 
was plain to the thinking public she could 
be repelled, unless some great revolution took 
place in Europe, or a disagreement among 
the allies, or some other unaccountable dis- 
aster, should give her a chance, by a sud- 
den swoop, to strike Eastern Europe down 
before help could be mustered by her discon- 
certed and temporarily defeated allies. Upon 
some such chance the emperor calculated; he 
thought not at that time of making the con- 
quest of Europe, but he did think, ere the vast 
stores of so many laborious years were ex- 
pended, to seize a great prey, give up some 
portion as the price of peace, and- hold the 
rest until fresh stores of material and strength 
of men enabled him to play over again the 
same game. lussia cannot expend men so 
freely as other powers; she can call out a 
greater number for an emergency, but at a 
heavier ultimate expense. In the recent ukase 
for embodying a militia of the whole population, 
the emperor declared that he had no desire for 
bloodshed! Likely enough, unless it be as 
at Sinope, that of a defenceless fleet, or of 
some vanquished province overrun by his 
savage hordes. Such bloodshed as that of 
Alma, Inkerman, and Balaklava, and within 
Sebastopol itself, was not welcome to him: 
neither had he a desire to see his forces carried 
off captives by thousands, as at Bomarsund, or 
as they would be if Sebastopol should be in- 
vested or stormed. Spring too was approach- 
ing, when he must cover with troops his whole 
frontier, which, strong as it was, if attacked 
on all points by the covenanted nations, would 
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require such an amount of men, munitions, 
and provisions, as would speedily draw out the 
heart of Russian strength and resources. 

Prussia had not wholly slipped through the 
fingers of the diplomatist. Brought more im- 
mediately into negotiations with the Western 
powers, she soon found it a different thing 
from playing fast and loose with Austria at 
rival German capitals. If Prussia failed to 
fulfil her newly-incurred obligations, she would 
incur the risk of having to stand to her arms 
on the Rhine—and she knew well that her 
whole Rhenish provinces would declare for 
France; while in tke Baltic she must suffer, 
whether Riga, Revel, or Cronstadt stood or 
fell. It was the hope of sanguine politicians, 
that by engaging the alliance of Prussia and 
the minor German states, the allies would 
menace the Russian frontier, from Memel> on 
the Baltic to the southern point of Silesia, 
and thus complete the circle of steel and fire 
by which vengeance would flash upon the 
robber of neighbouring nations, and the dis- 
turber of the world. 

If recruits were slowly obtained at home, 
England could get men—Turks, Sardinians, 
and Swiss, recruited on the French and Sar- 
dinian frontiers, in spite of government pro- 
hibitions in Switzerland; and ultimately Por- 
tuguese, if she insisted upon them, and all, 
under her auspices, equal at least to Russian 
soldiers. France, Austria, and Prussia, could 
pour upon the Russian confines swarming 
legions, to which she might indéed offer a pro- 
tracted resistance, because everywhere so well 
prepared; but the more protracted that resist- 
ance, the more prostrated must be her power 
in the inevitable result. Thus numbers rea- 
soned in England, and the whole people felt 
that if this war should foster a public opinion 
that to invade the territories of other nations 
is not glory but plunder—that conquest has 
no prerogatives, and is a crime—that every 
nation has a right to arrange its own govern- 
ment, and the relations of its sects and citizens, 
as it pleases,—there would be a great achieve- 
ment wrought for the cause of human hberty, 
of which national independence is an impor- 
tant element. The war was regarded through- 
ont Great Britain as a war of freedom, even 
though despots waged it, or professed alliance 
with the powers actually in the contest. The 
French and Austrian despotic governments 
were, by a mysterious providential force, con- 
strained to give expression to this great first 
principle of national relationship, and free 
nations hailed the sign. It was as plainly a war 
of national independence, founded in necessity 
and right, as if it were so written upon the 
clouds, and the awakened nations, looking up to 
heaven, beheld it and rejoiced. Hence every 
diplomatic movement was closely watched by 
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the people, and the mind of the nation was 
prepared to insist upon the firm policy pur- 
sued in reference to the Vienna conferences. 
These hopes and views, and the jealousy ex- 
cited by the rumours of a disposition on the part 
of the Western governments to make peace too 
cheaply, entered with other elements into the 
force of public opinion, which was so soon to 
overwhelm the Aberdeen government. 

Such was the state of feeling in England, 
when, on the 23rd of January, the parliament 
reassembled after the Christmas recess. Mr. 
Layard questioned the government as to the 
state of the peace negotiations, about which 
the mind of the nation was so much disturbed. 
Lord John Russell replied in the name of the 
cabinet, referring to the conduct of Austria in 
very peculiar terms, which were quoted in our 
last chapter on diplomacy. Mr. Roebuck gave 
notice of a motion for inquiry into the number | 
and condition of the army before Sebastopol, 
and into the conduct of those departments of - 
government which were responsible for: the 
efficiency of that army. This notice produced 
the gravest consequences; the house was thrown 
into a high state of excitement, and the trea- 
sury benches especially partook of it. It is 
marvellous that the government did not pre- 
pare itself for some such occurrence, but, as in — 
the management of the war, so in the manage- 
ment of the house, they were always ‘too 
late”’—-so that the nickname of “the late 
ministry’ was bestowed upon them while yet 
they held, with whatever firmness they at any — 
time possessed, the reins of power. : 

On Monday evening, the 25th of January, it 
was announced in both houses that Lord John — 
Russell had resigned his connection with the 
ministry. Both houses adjourned to the next — 
evening, in order to learn the grounds upon ” 
which Lord John had come to that determina- — 
tion. Rumours on Thursday evening prevailed — 
extensively that Lord John Russell had re-~ 
signed his connection with the ministry, and 


on grounds of the most startling and alarming © 
nature. The evening papers came out earlier — 
than usual, acknowledging the fact, and com- 
menting upon it according to the spirit of their — 
respective party bias. Having the entrée of — 
the houses, the author of this History hurried — 
to the Palace at Westminster. Vast crowds ~ 
surrounded it, and public excitement and ex- ; 
pectation were at avery high pitch. It will — 
no doubt interest the distant readers of this : 
History to have a peep, as it were, into both — 
houses, as far as a sketch of what the author — 
saw and heard on those two eventful evenings — 
can afford it. Even the mannerisms of the 
place, and its frequenters, must to those remote — 


especially as they are brought out by remark-— 
able occasions. It will not therefore be con-_ 
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sidered beneath the dignity of history to glance 
at what we witnessed, and the mode in which 
the events passed off, while we record the 
grave issues of the scene. ‘The first notability 
that caught our eye on the Monday evening 
was the Earl of Shaftesbury. He sauntered 
carelessly in front of the reporters’ entrance, 
and seemed, from the expression of his counten- 
ance, to be more busied with some theological 
or moral reflection than with the fate of em- 
pires, the conduct of war, and the downfall of 
a ministry. Upon entering the House of Com- 
mons, we observed that Mr. Brotherton, the 
member for Salford, was by far the most fussey 
gentleman on the ministerial benches, although 
many members were fidgetty and restless. Mr. 
Brotherton’s rubicund face was whirling about 
like a globe on fire, as if all his wonted pla- 
cidity was turned into inextinguishable excite- 
ment. He popped up and down between the 
Speaker and the secretary of the Treasury ; now 
whispering to the one, and anon to the other, as 
though he were the connecting medium between 
them, and between the ministry and the house. 
Be it known to our readers, that no member of 
the House of Commons out of the ministry— 
we had almost said out of the cabinet—has more 
influence with the secretary of the Treasury 
than Mr. Brotherton; his influence with the 
Speaker too is very potent. With all his 
apparent plainness of mind and manners he is, 
like the rest of human nature, a little vain. 
To be seen dodging about the Speaker’s chair, 
and in familiar converse with ‘‘ Hayter,” is 
his great ambition, and he is very useful to 
both ; he assists in arranging private bills—pro- 
poses them ina sort of offhand wholesale way; 
and as his enunciation has a muffled sound, and 
he speaks in a somewhat broad Lancashire 
accent, few can hear what bill it is that is on 

the tapis, which is often a great convenience 
to the ministry, to the managers of private 
bills, and to gucet transactions in general. Mr. 
Brotherton is less indisposed to a little ma- 
-neeuvring than is generally thought. “ Honest 
Joe,” as his constituents very sincerely and 
very justly call him, has with an assumption 
of directness which is rather bluntly main- 

tained, a cautious, knowing look, which is a 
' true index to his inner man—for he is up to 

every little scrap of ministerial management 
which in a small way may be required. Not 
‘that the idea of government patronising him 
ever occurs to the honourable member—he 

patronises them. On the memorable evening 
of our visit he was in his glory; he fussed as 
if the business of the country was left to him, 
while all the rest of the house was engaged in 
the mere work of looking after the fragments 
of a broken cabinet. Mr. Hayter, the reposi- 
tory of so much substantial patronage, looked 
most rueful, especially when he rose and made 
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the announcement of Lord John’s resignation. 
The muster of members was not as great as 
was expected ; and not maintaining their usnal 
strictness in the order of sitting, some droll 
juxtapositions took place. Amongst these 
was one in the gallery on the opposition side 
of the house. Mr. Wilson Patten, of Warring- 
ton, the respected conservative member for 
North Lancashire, got somehow seated alone 
by the side of ‘‘ King Hudson,” who looked as 
jolly and simple as if he had never learned 
anything but the old song,— 


‘*T prythee begone dull care, 
I prythee begone from me.” 


He was in this respect a great contrast to his 
neighbour, Mr. Patten. One would think that 
Wilson Patten had managed all the railway 
boards, and cooked all the railway accounts, 
and that such things lay heavy upon his con- 
science; while his neighbour appeared as if 
an angel—one of those chubby cherubs in the 
pictures, grown old—had been sent down to 
keep watch over him, lest he should commit 
suicide. The house was soon ‘up,’’ and the 
M.P.’s crowded to the Lords, but the chan- 
cellor not having taken his place upon the 
woolsack, the lobby was a lounge for awhile, 
and many eager and animated discussions 
took place there, under the influence of the 
general excitement. Here a reporter and an 
M.P. were engaged in confidential converse, 
the senator evidently making a request which 
he did not want to be overheard. There Colonel 
Forrester is resisting the hopeless appeals of a 
clerical-looking gentleman for a pass to enter 
the House of Lords. In that corner, Captain 
Gossett assures somebody that Lord Charles 
Russell, the sergeant-at-arms, will do no such 
thing. Close by the passage leading to one of 
the rooms for the reporters, a notable member 
of the press is laying down matters in a vein 
of fun and wit, which greatly delights an old 
conservative member, and a judge of an insol- 
vent debtors’ court. He leaves that group, 
and tells an ex-editor of the Leader some 
news, which the other communicates to a 
barrister, and an honourable Mr. we could 
not catch either names. There by the door 
leading to ‘‘the house” is Mr. Knox, the 
editor of the Herald, standing with the chief 
reporter of the Z?mes, who has lately succeeded 
Mr. Dodd, the leader of the reporters’ gallery, 
and the author of Dodd’s Peerage, &c.; they 
converse very eagerly, and Mr. Knox, with a 
grave and gentlemanly air, disposes of the 
matter. That large man, evidently from York- 
shire, says its the ‘‘ hoit of impudence for their 
member to do it,’? and the member’s friend is 
using his best persuasives to appease the indig- 
nant Yorkshireman; the member’s friend is an 
occupant himself of the lberal benches, and 
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has a fellow-fecling. Amongst all the excited 
throng who crowded the lobby, there was one 
very conspicuous for his uneasy bearing; 
he moved to and fro, as if eager to force an 
entrance to, the lords. This unhappy wight 
was her majesty’s solicitor-general. He afforded 
some amusement to a commoner, the most 
gentlemanly-looking man we observed amongst 
the wanderers of the lobby, Fitzstephen French, 
the member for Roscommon, While observing 
some young men from Westminster School, 
apparently bent upon mischief, and who were 
fluttering their caps and gowns about, the 
deputy sergeant-at-arms keeping an eye on 
them, our time came for entering the House of 
Lords. The chancellor took his place on the 
woolsack,-and the House of Lords, with a 
dull gravity, began its business. The pro- 
ceedings were important, from the announce- 
ment made and the explanation given by the 
Duke of Newcastle, the minister of war. His 
bearing was gentlemanly, and there was an 
air of conciliation about it which bespoke the 
thoroughbred gentleman. His voice was low, 
and his manner in speaking ungainly; an 
awkward and finicking gesture with the right 
hand below the table, to which he advanced 
when speaking, gave an idea of pettiness 
of thought, which his manner in other re- 
spects aided. The Earls of Winchelsea and 
Fitzwilliam seemed very desirous to have 
something to say; no one seemed willing to 
listen, and at last, by Lord Derby’s interposi- 
tion, they were ‘‘quicted down.” Lord Ellen- 
borough manifested most activity on the oppo- 
sition side of the house, and what he said was 
spoken with energy, self-confidence, and com- 
manding manner. Lord Lansdowne was the 
most active person on the ministerial benches, 
he moved about with a grace and affability 
which account for his great popularity in the 
house. His mode of putting down the perti- 
nacity of Lord Fitzwilliam and Lord Winchel- 
sea was authoritative, yet courteous, and in a 
few epigrammatic sentences he disposed of 
them. The most interesting sight was, how- 
ever, old Lord Lyndhurst, who rose to give 
notice of his already famous motion concerning 
the conduct of the war. The house was very 
full of spectators. When his lordship rose, the 
silence was profound, and his venerable years, 
the magnitude of the question which his notice 
involved, his vast reputation, and his dignified 
and judicial manner, inspired a respect which 
manifestly pervaded every part of the house. 
The crowd around the throne seemed especially 
solicitous to observe his lordship when he rose. 
We could not avoid contrasting the intellectual 
features of the old ex-chancellor with the con- 
tracted expression of the present occupant of 
the woolsack, and wondering what the latter 
“would be like at the age of eighty-four, to 
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which Lord Lyndhurst has arrived. The im- 
portant event of Lord John Russell’s resigna- 
tion, announced by the Duke of Newcastle, 
prevented the discussion of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
motion, and caused the house to break up early. 

On the next evening, Lord Aberdeen’s state- 
ment in the peers was almost as eagerly looked 
for as Lord John Russell’s statement in the 
commons. The earl declared that he hardly 
knew why the noble president of the council 
retired from his colleagues, on the eye of a 
discussion concerning events in connection with 
which he fully shared their responsibility. He 
read to the house a letter which he had received 
a few days before from the noble lord :— 


Chesham Place, Jan. 23, 1855. 
“My prar Lorp AnperpeEen,—Mr. Roebuck 
has given notice of a motion for a committee to 
inquire into the conduct of the war. I do not 
see how this motion is to be resisted; but, as 
it involves a censure upon the war departments 


conducted by my colleagues, my only course is — 


to tender my resignation. I have therefore to 
request that you will lay my humble resigna- 
tion of the office which I have the honour to 
hold before the queen, with the expression of 
my gratitude for her majesty’s kindness for 
many years past. 
‘“‘T remain, my dear Lord Aberdeen, 
‘Yours very truly, 
“J. Russewu.”’ 


The premier admitted that he had been aware 
that the noble president of the council had 
been dissatisfied with the conduct of the war; 
that he had expressed that dissatisfaction, and 
had made certain proposals concerning the occu- 
pation of the War-office, with which he (Lord 
Aberdeen) did not think it his duty to comply; 
that he, and the government of which he was 
the head, would resist Mr. Roebuck’s motion, 


which he considered a vote of censure upon the — 


ministry. The premier’s address was cold, stiff, 
haughty, and quietly defiant, but did not appear 


to make the least impression upon the peers, — 
who were, like the rest of the public, burning © 


with impatience to know the terms.and result of 
Lord John’s explanation in the commons. We 
did not remain in the House of Peers, being 


more anxious, like their lordships, about what | 
was announced to occur in the other house. — 


A chance business gave us an opportunity of 


speaking with Lord William Russell, ‘the 
sergeant,’ and his deputy, Colonel Forrester. 


The former is a thorough gentleman, with 


many years upon his head, and a quiet but 


rather aristocratic manner. 


is the beau adeal of an off-hand, gentlemanly, — 


Colonel Forrester 


A 


agreeable man, and does his part of deputy, to 
admiration. There was a great crowd assembled, — 
so as to almost obstruct the Speaker’s passage— _ 
the mace-bearer was certainly interrupted in 
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his course. The Speaker is a fine specimen of 
aman, and of the chairman of a popular as- 
sembly. His personal appearance, his urbane 
manner, and his apparent interest in all that 
goes on, are much to his advantage. After the 
preliminary business of Mr. Brotherton’s atten- 
tions to the Speaker, and Mr. Hayter’s routine, 
Lord John Russell made his famous statement. 


Perhaps no statement was ever made in parlia- 


ment which excited so profound an interest. 
Every nook in the house was full, except a 
small portion of the ministerial gallery. The 
most conspicuous persons were two Parsee 
merchants, dressed in a showy oriental cos- 
tume, who occupied the first bench in the 
Speaker’s gallery, and who, the previous even- 
ing, were admitted behind the throne in the 
lords. Lord John was nearly inaudible at first, 
his elocution throughout the speech was infe- 
rior, and utterly unworthy of his great name 
asaspeaker. He was listened to with evident 
partiality, and every period which told at all 
against the conduct of the war elicited cheers 
from the opposition, and the ministerial benches 
were far from silent on these occasions. After 
his lordship sat down, Lord Palmerston arose, 
on behalf of the government, amidst breathless 
expectations. His adroitness was extraordinary, 
and his intellectual superiority to his notable 
compeer obdvious; but it was equally obvious 
that Lord John’s moral influence was in the 
ascendant, and the latter part of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s statement was heard with impatience, 
which extended to the galleries, although the 
order of the house was more than once invaded 
by expressions of approbation to the anti- 
ministerial remarks of Lord John. It became 
evident from Lord Palmerston’s address, that 
his lordship would be installed in the War-office, 
if the motion of Mr. Roebuck failed. Mr. Roe- 
buck did not speak with his usual energy, but 
although illness incapacitated him, his voice 
rang out as clear as a bell, and every tone told 
upon the whole house. His speech was devoid of 
that acrimony which pervades so generally the 
matter and the manner of the honourable mem- 
ber for Sheffield. The government seemed in- 
disposed to reply; but loud calls from all sides 
for Sidney Herbert, provoked the right hon- 
ourable secretary to one of his best elocutionary 
efforts. We were certainly most unfavourably 
impressed with his deportment all through the 
avening. There was a bitterness of expression 
in his countenance while Lord John was speak- 
‘ng, and a sneer and a whisper to his colleagues 
whenever Lord John made a good hit, which 
argued a consciousness of error, and a bad 
‘spirit with it. His speech was mere clap-trap, 
md was torn to shreds by Mr. Drummond, 
who, with that strange mixture of common 
jense, apt repartee, classical taste, sound argu- 
nent, and irresistible fun, for which the 
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speeches of this gentleman have obtained 
celebrity, confuted and ridiculed, by turns, all 
that Sidney Herbert, with so much self-suffi- 
ciency and red-tapist mannerism, advanced. 
But Mr. Layard utterly demolished the case 
of Mr. Herbert, and with a gravity of purpose, 
fulness of information, discreet distribution of 
subject, and logical cogency, which mark 
that gentleman as one of the most rising men 
in the commons, and in the country. The 
government were literally overwhelmned with 
his speech. ‘The impressions of the oldest ob- 
servers of parliamentary proceedings whom we 
met, declared that they had never witnessed 
such a moral defeat. 

Of course, the first interest of the proceedings 
in the House of Commons turned upon the 
validity of Lord John Russell’s explanations. 
A few passages from his speech are essential to 
a proper understanding of the gist of his lord- 
ship’s conduct, and of the character of the im- 
pression produced upon the house and the 
country. ‘‘On Tuesday last,’ said the noble 
lord, ‘‘ when I was present in this house, the 
honourable and learned gentleman, the member 
for Sheffield, gave notice of a motion for ‘a 
select committee to inquire into the condition 
of our army before Sebastopol, and into the 
conduct of those departments of the government 
whose duty if has been to minister to the 
wants of that army.’ Sir, I of course thought 
that it would be probable some member might 
move for an inquiry of this kind. I had not, 
however, fully made up my mind what course 
to pursue.” His lordship then entered into 
an examination and statement of the various 
kinds of procedure open under such cireum- 
stances to a person in his situation. He thought 
that either the government should be prepared 
with a bold and honest denial of the allegations 
concerning the sufferings of the army, or ad- 
mitting them, they should be prepared to 
account for them in a way honourable to the 
administration. His lordship, being unable to 
do either of these things, had only the alter- 
native of resigning his office of president of the 
council. He then used the following remark- 
able words :—‘‘ No one can deny the melan- 
choly condition of our army before Sebastopol. 
The accounts which arrive from that quarter 
every week are not only painful, but horrible 
and heart-rending; and I am sure no one would 
oppose for a moment any measure that would 
be likely not only to cure, but to do anything 
to mitigate those evils. Sir, L must say that 
there is something, with all the official knowledge 
to which I have had access, that to me is tnexpli- 
cable in the state of our army. If I had been 
told as a reason against the expedition to the 
Crimea last year that your troops would be 
seven miles from the sea, seven miles from a 
secure port—which at that time, when we had 
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in contemplation the expedition, we hardly 
hoped to possess—and that at that seven miles’ 
distance they would be in want of food, of 
clothes, and of shelter, to such a degree that 
they would perish at the rate of from ninety to 
a hundred a day, I should have considered such 
a prediction as utterly preposterous, and such 
a picture of the expedition as entirely fanciful 
and absurd. We are all, however, free to 
confess the notoriety of that melancholy state 
of things. It was not, therefore, by denying 
the existence of the evils that I could hope to 
induce this house to reject the proposition of 
the honourable and learned gentleman; but I 
had further to reflect that I was in a position 
not to give a faint ‘No’ to the proposal, not 
to express in vague and equivocal language a 
wish that the motion should not be carried, or 
to use any evasion with respect to the letter of 
its terms with a view to defeat it.” 

The two sentences printed in italics in the 
foregoing extract produced an extraordinary 
sensation in the house. The elocution and 
delivery of his lordship were very inferior, 
but there was a tone of seriousness and deep 
emotion in his enunciation of the words 
‘horrible and heart-rending ’’ which thrilled 
through the house. But when with obvious 
sincerity, and in a manner expressive of his 
Own surprise and indignation, he added the 
other sentence given in italic letters, a mur- 
mur of amazement and sympathy with the 
speaker floated around the benches, both minis- 
terial and opposition. His lordship, after 
dwelling upon various matters more interesting 
to himself personally, and to the party concerns 
of the hour, than to history, gave the following 
account of the cabinet movements and dis- 
cussions which, step by step, placed him at 
last in the position which he then occupied :— 
“ When the office of secretary of state for war 
was separated from the office of secretary of 
state for the colonies, Lord Aberdeen thought 
it right to propose to the Duke of Newcastle 
to keep which of the two offices he should 
most desire. The Duke of Newcastle, with a 
commendable ambition, as I think, replied that 
having exerted himself in fitting out a very 
large expedition, he should, of course, like to 
remain at the head of the department which 
should have the direction of the orders for that 
expedition and the general management of 
the war. Lord Aberdeen consented to that 
arrangement, and I was a consenting party to 
the appointment. At the end of the session 
the various members of the government, espe- 
elally those who are members of this house, 
dispersed, as they usually do; and it appears 
to me that that dispersion, after the excessive 
labours of this house, is necessary to the due 
performance of their duties; and no one, 
unless he has to discharge very urgent duties, 
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is to blame for resorting, for purposes of health, 
to distant parts of the country. I was not in 
any office which obliged me to take any part 
in the conduct of the war; but, during my 
absence, there was scarcely a day in which I 
did not both receive from and write a letter to 
my noble friend the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs with respect to the occurrences 
that were daily taking place.” 

Having digressed to explain various matters, 
personal to himself as to the way his time had 
been occupied while holding the presidency 
of the council, he resumed his narrative of 
cabinet transactions, from which it appeared 
that during the parliamentary recess the 
whole cabinet was dispersed throughout the 
country (excepting the minister of war), 
and that Lord John Russell urged their reas- 
sembling to consider the affairs of the cam- 
paign, the premier interposing some delay. 
On the 17th of October, however, a cabinet 
meeting was at Jast held. During October 
misgiving gradually crept over the mind of 
the noble lord as to the war management, and 
from the beginning of November he was appre- 
hensive and uneasy. A correspondence ensued 
between the premier and the president as to 
whether the Duke of Newcastle was suitable for 
the office of secretary of war. In this corre- 
spondence the noble commoner urged upon the 
premier the appointment of a person with the 
rank of a privy councillor, upon whom should 
devolve the duty of proposing the war estimates, 
and who should be an authority when difficult 
questions should be put in the commons as to 


| the expenditure, and as to the supplies of all 


the materials of war to the army in the field. 
The noble lord then addressed the house as 
follows, reading the correspondence which took 
place between him and the Earl of Aberdeen, 
which is essential to a clear comprehension by 
the reader of the state of the cabinet, and their 
utter incompetency to conduct the vast under- 
taking upon which they had entered, and to 
which they had committed the country:— 

‘In a letter addressed to the Earl of Aber- 
deen on the 17th of November, 1854, I said, 
‘From. the other point of view the prospect 
is equally clear. We are in the midst of a 
great war. In order to carry on that war with 
efficiency, either the prime-minister must be 
constantly urging, hastening, completing the 
military preparations, or the minister of war 
must be strong enough to control other de- 
partments. Hvery objection of other ministers 
—the plea of foreign interests to be attended 
to, of naval preparations not yet complete, and 
a thousand others, justifiable in the separate 
heads of departments, must be forced to yield 
to the paramount necessity of carrying on the 
war with efficiency of each service, and com- 
pleteness of means to the end in view. . . . . 
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[f, therefore, the first considerations here pre- 
sented lead to the conclusion that the secretary 
of state for the war department must be in the 
House of Commons, the latter considerations 
point to the necessity of having in that office 
» man who, from experience of military details, 
from inherent vigour of mind, and from weight 
with the House of Commons, can be expected 
to guide the great operations of war with au- 
thority and success. ‘There is only one person 
belonging to the government who combines 
these advantages—my conclusion is, that before 
parliament meets Lord Palmerston should be 
intrusted with the seals of the war department.’ 
[hat is the opinion I gave, confidentially, to 
the Earl of Aberdeen. Before I read the Karl 
of Aberdeen’s answer, I have to say that, the 
Earl of Aberdeen having requested some days 
fo consider a matter of such importance, I 
wrote to him again on the 18th of November, 
stating that I concurred in that delay, adding— 
‘I wish however that, before you decide, you 
would show my letter to the Duke of New- 
zastle. It was my intention in writing the 
letter to avoid throwing any blame upon him. 
Indeed, I think he deserves very great credit 
‘or the exertions he has made. But he has not 
aad the authority requisite for so great a sphere, 
and has not been able to do all that might have 
seer done with larger powers of control.’ To 
my letter Lord Aberdeen replied—misstating 
ny proposition I must say—that he could not 
wequiesce in the proposal I had made. On the 
21st of November he writes thus:—‘ Your pro- 
dosal being founded on the supposed impro- 
oriety of Herbert moving the estimates, and 
che consequent necessity of the secretary of 
state for war being in the House of Commons, 
renders the removal of the Duke of Newcastle 
‘rom his present office unavoidable. But, al- 
though you would regard this as the inevitable 
result of an official arrangement, it is not to be 
supposed that it would be considered in this 
ight by the public, or indeed by any impartial 
gerson. ‘The dislocation of the government 
would be so great, and the reason assigned for 
apparently so inadequate, that it could only 
de considered as a mode of substituting one 
nan for another. Although you may be far 
‘rom entertaining any such desire, the trans- 
iction could receive no other interpretation. 
In justice to the duke, I do not think that his 
solleagues, without very strong grounds, would 
wish to place him in such a position.’ In the 
other parts of his letter, Lord Aberdeen stated 
chat he did not think any man would under- 
sake the duties which I proposed should be 
indertaken by one person—viz., those of secre- 
ary of state for the war department, and, at 
the same time, secretary at war. He con- 
sidered it to be necessary that a privy coun- 
‘illor’s office should be maintained, and that 
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that office should be held in connection with 
the finances of the army, independently of the 
secretary of state for the war department. He 
stated also—a consideration well deserving of 
attention—that it might be desirable that here- 
after some military chief who was in the House 
of Lords should have the office, and therefore 
it could not be always held by a member of the 
House of Commons. I considered the various 
objections of Lord Aberdeen, and on the 28th 
of November I wrote as follows :—‘ I come, 
therefore, having cleared the ground of all 
these obstructions, to the real question-— What 
are the requirements of the great war in which 
we are engaged? Setting aside all historical 
references, both on your part and mine, I think 
it is clear either that the prime-minister must 
be himself the active and moving spirit of the 
whole machine, or the minister of war must 
have delegated authority to control other de- 
partments. Neither is the case under the 
present arrangement.’ J went on to give 
some instances of errors that had been com- 
mitted owing to that want of power and con- 
trol. I then said, ‘The cabinet has, it is true, 
in its recent meetings, done much .to repair 
omissions; but a cabinet is a cumbrous and 
unwieldy instrument for carrying on war. It 
can furnish suggestions, or make a decision 
upon a measure submitted to it, but it cannot 
administer. What you want, therefore, I 
repeat, is a minister of war of vigour and au- 
thority. As the welfare of the empire and the 
success of our present conflict are concerned, 
I have no scruple in saying so. Keep up, if 
you think right, as a temporary arrangement, a 
secretary at war. Make it clear that it is tem- 
porary—that is to say, only to last till more 
complete consolidation can take place; but let 
parliament and the country be assured that you 
have placed the conduct of the war in the hands 
of the fittest man who can be found for that 
duty.’ In answer to this, I received a long 
letter from Lord Aberdeen, which I shall read 
to the house. It is dated November 30th, 
1854, and is as follows :—‘ After all, I think 
your letter plainly reduces the question to the 
simple issue of a personal preference, and the 
substitution of one man for another. In answer 
to my suggestion that some consideration was 
due to the duke on the part of his colleagues, 
you say that you understood the administration 
was founded on the principle of doing what 
was best for the public service, without regard 
to the self-love or even the acquired position 
of individuals. Undoubtedly this was the case; 
and I fully agree in thinking that the Duke of 
Newcastle would be the last man to wish for 
any exception to this rule in his favour. But 
I must observe that at the formation of the 
government, no such office as the war depart- 
ment was contemplated; and when, subse- 
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quently, the Colonial-office was divided, no 
objection whatever was made to the choice of 
the war department by the duke; nor, as far as 
IT am aware up to this moment, to his manage- 
ment of the office. Now, I think you will 
admit that, although another person might 
perhaps have been preferred on the first con- 
stitution of an office, it is a very different thing 
to displace a man who has discharged its duties 
ably and honourably, merely in the belief that 
another might be found still more eflicient. 
Undoubtedly the public service must be the 
first object; but, in the absence of any proved 
defect, or alleged incapacity, I can see no suf- 
ficient reason for such a change, which, in- 
deed, I think is forbidden by a sense of justice 
and «rood faith... . ... On the whole, then, 
believing that any change like that proposed 
would be of doubtful advantage to the public, 
feeling very strongly that it would be an act 
of unfairness and injustice towards a colleague, 
and thinking, also, that all such changes, unless 
absolutely necessary, only tend to weaken a 
government, | must repeat that I could not 
honestly recommend it to the queen.’ Lord 
Aberdeen spoke to me afterwards on this sub- 
ject, and asked me when I intended to bring 
the question before the cabinet; and I, cer- 
tainly after a good deal of hesitation, told him 
that, as he had said he could not honestly 
recommend that change to the queen, and as I 
did not wish to do anything which might tend 
to disturb his government and remove him from 
office, I should not press the matter further. 
I should say that my hesitation arose very 
much in consequence of the opinion of other 
high authorities, with whom I for years—dur- 
ing the whole of my political life perhaps— 
have been living in the closest intimacy, who 
told me they thought the change unadvisable, 
and that it would weaken that which I meant 
to strengthen, and who advised that I should 
not press it. Now, when I stand here to justify 
my resignation, and when I am told, as I have 
been, that I have acted prematurely, I own 
that the doubt that presses on my mind is 
whether I ought not, at that time, to have 
brought the question of this change to an issue. 
But among those who urged me not to do so 
was the noble lord himself, the secretary of 
state for the home department, who at the 
time when the correspondence took place was 
absent, and to whom I afterwards read it. 
He urged me, considering the objection which 
had been made, not to press the matter any 
further. However, that being the case with 
respect to men, I have further to consider what 
was the case with respect to measures. I 
have reminded the house that last year a 
pledge was given that a new arrangement 
would be made of the military departments, 
with a view of rendering them more efficient. 
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I myself had the honour of serving on two 
commissions having for their object the con- 
solidation and improvement of those depart- 
ments. Various commissions reported from 
time to time, and it is now, I think, twenty- 
two years since the first of them was appointed. 
At the commencement of the war then, that 
which before had been expedient, became 
urgent and necessary, and that consideration to 
which I have referred was due to the interests 
of the public and to the expectations of this 
house. The only change I was able to announce 
in the session before Christmas was, that the 
commissariat was placed under the war minis- 
ter. With respect to any further change, I heard 
no mention, until a proposal was made in the 
cabinet—I think on Saturday last. I reflected 
on that proposal, and then I went to my noble 
friend at the head of the government, and 
told him that, after considering the proposal, 
I thought it incomplete and inefficient. I gave 
him also a paper containing my own views on 
the subject. This, the house will observe, was 
very lately ; but I had no reason to expect that 
my views would be adopted. I had therefore 
to consider, when I came to reflect upon the 
Tuesday evening, on the course to be taken on 
the following Thursday, whether I could fairly 
and honestly say, ‘It is true that evils have 
arisen; it 1s true that the brave men who 
fought at the Alma, at Inkerman, and af 
Balaklava, are perishing many of them from. 
neglect; it is true that the heart of the whole 
of England throbs with anxiety and sympathy 
on this subject; but I can tell you that such 
arrangements have been made—-that a man of 
such vigour and efficiency has taken the con- 
duct of the war department, with sucha consoli- 
dation of offices as enable him to have the entire 
and instant control of the whole of the war- 
offices, so that any supply may be immediately 
furnished, and any abuse instantly remedied.’ 
I felt I could not honestly make such a de- 
claration. I could not say, after what I had 
written, that there was a person with such 
power and control, and of sufficient energy of 
mind and acquaintance with details, at the head 
of the war department. I could not say either 
that the arrangement which had been proposed 
on Saturday last—that the consolidation of the 
military departments had either been camieaal 
into effect, or was in prospect in such a way 
that I could pledge the faith of government to 
the efficiency of the arrangement. Well, feeling 
this—giving the matter the most painful atten- 
tion—-feeling also, as I have already said, that 
I could give no faint or faltering opposition to 
the proposition of the honourable and learned 
member for Sheffield, and that I must. get’ up, 
if I opposed it at all, and stand in the way of 
that which many would think might afford a 
remedy for those sufferings and distresses which 
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had been complained of, or, at least, if it failed 
in doing that, might point out a way for their 
correction and remedy—feeling, too, that many 
members of this house would look for an 
assurance on my part which they would be 
ready to act upon, as they did so far honour me 
with their confidence, that efficient alterations 
had been made, I was conscious that I should 
be repaying that confidence with treachery if 
I gave an assurance of the kind, knowing it 
not to be true. Well, it appeared to me, no 
doubt, that the members of the government 
could hardly remain in office if such a com- 
mittee as the one proposed were appointed ; 
that it would not be, I will not say dignified, 
but consistent with the practical good working 
of our institutions, that there should be a 
‘minister sitting on that bench to govern the 
war, and that the military departments should 
be at the same time constantly overlooked and 
‘checked by a committee sitting upstairs; and 
that the minister for war should have not only 
‘to consider what he was to do in order to pro- 
‘vide for the ordinary necessities of the war, and 
‘to attend to applications from day to day, but 
‘must also consider the evidence to be adduced 
lwith respect to his conduct five or six months 
'ago. Such a state of things could not be con- 
isistent with the efficiency of our administrative 
‘system. I therefore felt that I could come 
‘only to one conclusion, and that, as I could not 
lresist inquiry, by giving the only assurances 
‘which I thought sufficient to prevent it, my 
‘duty was not to remain any longer a member 
‘of the government. It would be competent for 
lothers, if they thought either that everything 
‘necessary had already been done, or would be 
‘done, consistently to oppose the motion for 
‘inquiry; but -for my own part I felt that I 
‘could not do so, and I therefore wrote in very 
short terms, not quite accurately stating the 
‘terms of Mr. Roebuck’s motion, a note to the 
‘following efiect’”’—(the note read by Lord 
Aberdeen in the House of Lords was then 
read). His lordship then gave his opinions 
‘upon the prospects of the war in a very pro- 
‘tracted speech. There was nothing original 
‘or remarkable in the views expressed by his 
lordship. 

The general impression in the house was 
‘undoubtedly in favour of Lord John after his 
explanation, but out of doors it was otherwise. 
‘He was regarded by many as having slyly 
‘abandoned his colleagues, when he saw, from 
his knowledge of the state of feeling in the 
house as a parliamentary leader, that the go- 
vernment wasdoomed. By another large class 
his whole conduct was considered an intrigue 
for the premiership. It may be that there was 
truth in both surmises; there was certainly 
‘sufficient in Lord John’s conduct to justify 
‘either. 
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there was a sense of responsibility displayed 
by him as to the way in which the war was 
carried on, which did not appear in the con- 
duct of any of his colleagues. Lord Aberdeen 
was plainly told by his correspondent, that 
either the war minister must have more power, 
energy, and experience, or the War-office have 
a different occupant; or Lord Aberdeen, as 
chief of the government, must bestir himself 
to control all the departments, and wield the 
nation’s instrumentalities for conducting war 
with a prompt and firm hand. The easy-going 
earl would not propose measures in the cabinet 
or in the parliament, to enable the minister of 
war to exercise the authority demanded for him 
by Lord John, nor would he hand over the 
War-office to any more competent person than 
the Duke of Newcastle. He refused either 
arrangement, and any modification of either 
arrangement. He took no notice of Lord 
John’s hints, suggestions, and even entreaties, 
that he would, as premier, look more after 
matters himself. Inert, haughty, indisposed 
to change—jealous of the whig section of the 
cabinet, and anxious to keep the whole manage-~ 
ment of the war in the hands of his own—the 
Peelite section of it—he did nothing; and it 
must be plain to every observant man that he 
was not likely to do anything but temporise, 
trim, and patch up in a way unworthy of a 
statesman, and still more unworthy of a 
statesman occupying the most responsible post 
known to the British constitution. What the 
duty of Lord John Russell was in October or 
November, is not so easily determined as his 
censors supposed. The ministry did not act 
like the ministry of a country engaged in a 
vast and complicated war. ‘They resorted to 
their marine lodges and country seats; never 
meeting for cabinet councils, but literally 
abandoning the war to chance. Lord Aber- 
deen, it is true, did not go to a distance from 
London, but satisfied himself with a breezy 
residence at Blackheath, so that he might be 
at hand if wanted. His lordship might as 
well have been in the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
as at Blackheath, for any use he was—unless 
to sign a public document, or play the part of 
a courtier. ‘he truth is, he was a victim, and 
made the country a victim, to the doctrinaire 
conceit of the little clique of Peclite red-tapists 
—the petty satellites of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
who believed that they only could govern the 
country; that they alone understood the princi- 
ples of government; and that all governments 
looked to them as at once practical reformers 
and conservatives of order—the teachers of 
politics and political economy to all nations. 
The fact that these men held many enlightened 
views, and had acquired under’Sir Robert the 
habit of dextrously copying and appropri- 
ating the practical views of more enlightened, 
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liberal, and experienced men, only exasperated 
their self-esteem, and made them more intoler- 
ably arrogant, without being proportionately 
useful. Lord Aberdeen was quite sure that 
his Peelite lieutenants were equal to the duties 
of their departments; that they were the chief 
men of their school; and that the school, narrow 
as its circle was, comprehended the political 
philosophers of the age—the English juste 
milieu party—the small but enlightened sec- 
tion of politicians, without whose support no 
government could conduct the business of the 
country. He felt quite sure that his friend, the 
Emperor Nicholas, and all other foreign poten- 
tates whatsoever—unless indeed the incorrigi- 
ble King of Naples—kept their eye upon Lord 
Aberdeen’s sage circle, to study their policy, 
and to profit by it as far as circumstances 
would admit; and that by-and-by, when he 
had gained a great battle or two, and his dig- 
nity would admit of the like, the czar would 
return to the intellectual loyalty which he 
owed to the great English party, to whom it 
was reserved to solve the problem of govern- 
ment, which required that as little as possible 
should be conceded to the public good, and 
yet as much as was necessary to keep the 
public quiet. This party had, undoubtedly, 


the merit of profiting under the guidance of’ 


their astute founder, and they had the folly of 
mistaking their attainments in this direction 
for great political capacity and high states- 
manship. 

While Lord Aberdeen. thus leaned upon 
the broken reed of the philosophical and 
practical aptitude of his Peelite coadjutors, 
none of them was much occupied about what 
was going on except the Duke of Newcastle. 
He laboured with assiduity at the War-office, 
in work of which he had no experience; for 
which, although possessed of both industry 
and business capacity, he was not qualified 
—at a juncture when energies and endow- 
ments were required by a man in his posi- 
tion to which he had no pretension; and to 
all these difficulties was added a profound 
ignorance on his part of what was required, 
and what was amiss. The army in the Crimea 
was commanded so lazily, and such reserve 
was practised by all at head-quarters, that the 
minister of war was not duly informed of what 
took place; he could not, therefore, inform 
Lord Aberdeen of the destitution and misery 
of the army; and so little did either know 
about the condition of camp or hospitals, 
that the latter confessed, in his examination 
before the Sebastopol Committee, that his first 
intimation of the awful condition of affairs was 
obtained through the newspapers! 

Had Lord John resigned earlier he would 
have served his country better; but itis doubt- 
ful whether in doing so in October or Novem- 
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ber, he would have received such support from 
the country as would enable him to rectify the 
abuses of which he complained. At all events 
he had not faith in the country. He resorted 
naturally enough to old colleagues for advice. 


Lord Panmure agreed with him in the main, 


but advised him to do nothing rashly; Lord 
Palmerston advised him to do nothing at all. 
Whether that sagacious man suspected the 
purity of Lord John’s motives, or looked for- 
ward with certainty to the defeat of the Aber- 
deen ministry, and foresaw his own advent to 
power, it 1s impossible to determine; but he 
had no ambition to direct Lord John’s move- 
ments, and evidently thought the ‘pear was 
not ripe’ for any action of his own. It is 
difficult to account for Lord Palmerston’s ac- 
quiescence in the conduct of the Aberdeen 
cabinet, and the spirit of the Aberdeen policy,— 
except upon the ground, that as it was pro- 
fessedly a coalition cabinet, with the consent 
of parliament and the country, he confined 
himself to his own ministerial department, the 
Home-office, and knew still less of the con- 
dition of the army than either the president of 
the council, the minister of war, the secretary 
at war, or the premier. Many believed, and 
with good reason, that while Lord John Russell 


and Lord Palmerston were dissatisfied with the 


management of the war, they saw no hope of 
remedying the mischief until events should 


strengthen their hands, and no prospect of re-_ 


celving support in parliament, or in the country, 


by which they could form a government on their 


own views if the Aberdeen cabinet were 
overthrown. 
two whig magnates themselves formed a fur- 
ther obstacle to any consentaneous action. 

It may be readily believed that Lord John 
Russell’s speech prepared the way for Mr. Roe- 
buck’s motion. 
member” was in bad health, but although un- 


The well-known jealousy of the 


The ‘honourable and learned. 


able to express all he had intended to lay before | 
the commons, he produced a decided impression 


upon the house. The fact of being unable to 
continue his speech from weakness rather 
added to the effect; so that Mr. Disraeli truly 
said that, were not the house aware of the 


learned member’s illness, the abrupt termi-— 


nation of his address on such a plea, and at 
such a moment, might appear an ingenious 
and rhetorical artifice. In his argument, 


Mr. Roebuck charged the government the ” 
in command | 


officials at home, and_ fhose 
abroad, with incapacity, conceit, and indffer- 


ence to the welfare of the soldiery. When 


at last the house divided, the motion was sup- 


ported by 805 members, and opposed by only | 


148, leaving a majority of 157—one of the 


largest, on a great public question involving 


the fate of a government, ever known in the 
House of Commons. The announcement was 
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received with exultant cheers from both sides 
of the house. The extinction of the ministry 
was decided; the house and the country ac- 
cepted the vote, not merely as an expression 
of want of confidence politically, but as a vote 
‘of censure morally and politically. Yet in 
this grave emergency the house adjourned, in 
order to observe the anniversary of ‘‘ King 
Charles the Martyr!” Incredible as this may 
appear, while the country was in the most im- 
minent peril, such was the fact. 

A cabinet council was called, and the mi- 
nistry, of course, resolved to resign. The queen 
and court were in great suspense and excite- 
ment, being very unwilling to accept the re- 
signation of the cabinet. They were the 
prince’s friends and favourites, and her majesty 
therefore was disinclined to their forfeiture of 
office, and was prepared for any constitutional 
measure, which would give back to them the 
possession of place and power. When the 
noble earl at the head of the government re- 
signed the seals of office, he recommended her 
majesty to seek advice from the Earl of Derby. 
‘This noble earl had made some of the best 
‘speeches he had ever delivered, during the war 
debates, and his views on the subject showed 
superior information and superior judgment to 
what the ministry, in their aggregate capacity, 
possessed in connection with foreign politics 
and war. When the lords again assembled, 
the premier, in a poor and vapid speech, in- 
formed them of the occurrences recorded above. 
‘The Duke of Newcastle, in a speech of some 
vehemence, but more dignity, assailed Lord 
John Russell, and replied generally to ‘the 
break up speech” (as it was called) of the illus- 
trious commoner. The duke had asked and 
obtained her majesty’s permission to make 
known the state secrets of the occasion; but 
nothing very particular was elicited from his 
arace’s explication, except a statement as to 
the cabinet plan for aiding the War-office. He, 
dowever, gave most satisfactory proof to the 
iouse and to the country that, to the uttermost 
sxtent of his capacity and power, he had 
aboured indefatigably in the performance of 
ais duty. There appeared in the speech of the 
luke a desire to fix a personal quarrel upon 
Lord John,’ and to brand him with motives 
und inconsistencies, which the facts of the case 
lid not warrant. The courtesy of Lord Russell 
vas not preserved in the oration of Lord New- 
sastle. He endeavoured to convince the peers 
hat the leader of the commons was actuated 
ny ambition, by party spirit, by envy of the 
luke himself, and other probable feelings, but 
‘f which there was really no evidence. ord 
john wanted, according to his grace’s repre- 


entations, to get rid of him, and therefore 
vas so urgent upon the premier: s¢ possds 
uaviter ; si non, quocunque modo. 
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In the course of the duke’s speech, however, 
the nature of the proposed measures for cor- 
recting the disorder of the departments was 
communicated to the house and the country, 
and when our readers attentively peruse it, they 
will, from all it makes known and all it im- 
plies, be at no loss to account for the confusion 
and impromptitude which pervaded all our 
martial procedure :—‘‘ Now, my lords, having 
thus disposed of the personal part of the ques- 
tion, the noble lord proceeded to discuss in his. 
place in the house the question of measures, 
and he said that he should have been glad to 
have opposed the motion of the honourable 
member for Sheffield, but that he was unable 
to do so, because he could not say that ‘mea- 
sures had been taken, or that arrangements 
were in progress by which those evils would 
be remedied, and by which the administration 
of the war would.be vigorously prosecuted.’ 
I think that the fair and just inference from 
that statement is, that the noble lord had pro- 
posed to his colleagues measures and arrange- 
ments which we had been unwilling to adopt. 
My lords, I know of no measures ever pro- 
posed by the noble lord which were rejected; 
[ know of no proposals which he made which 
were not accepted, unless it be one. That pro- 
posal he refers to himself, in this form. He 
said that, at a cabinet which was held on the 
Saturday before the day of Mr. Roebuck’s no- 
tice and the noble lord’s resignation, arrange- 
ments were made by which the mode in which 
the business of the war department had been 
for some time conducted, viz., by calling to- 
gether the heads of the military departments 
to my office, and conducting the business some- 
what in the form of a board, though not with 
the formalities and strict rules of a board, was 
to be altered. A discussion having taken place 
in the cabinet that day, and an agreement 
having been made that greater formality should 
be given to those boards, and that they should 
be regularly constituted, either by a minute or 
by an order in council, I stated that I differed 
from the noble lord as to the propriety of such 
boards. His opinion, however, prevailed, and 
it was agreed that, either by a minute or an 
order in council, those boards should be consti- 
tuted, consisting of the secretary of state for 
war, the secretary at war, the commander-in- 
chief, and the master-general of the ordnance. 
The noble lord said that that question had 
been brought before the cabinet, and he im- 
plied that it had been decided upon adversely 
to his opinion. That was not exactly expressed 
by the noble lord, but it is, I think, the infer- 
ence which is to be drawn. Instead of that, 
however, the proposal was brought forward by 
the noble lord himself, it was agreed to after a 
discussion, and I had every reason to believe 
that the noble lord was entirely a consenting 
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party; but in the course of that meeting he 
sent to my noble friend at the head of the 
government a proposal to which he also re- 
ferred, but which he did not quote. As it is 
of some importance to my case, however,. £ fear 
that I must read it. It is as follows :— 


ARMY DEPARTMENTS. | 
January 22nd, 1855. 

<¢¢The committee of the House of Commons 
on army and navy expenditure recommended 
that the army departments should be simplified 
and consolidated. What is now proposed is, 
that there should be a board consisting of— 
1, secretary of state; 2, secretary at war; 3, 
master-general of ordnance; 4, commander-in- 
chief; 5, inspector-general of fortifications. 

‘“<«Tt is contemplated that there shall exist 
at the same time a board of ordnance, consist- 
ing of—l, the master-general; 2, the store- 
keeper-general ; 3, the siirvey or- -general ; 4, 
the clerk of the ordnance; under whose diree- 
tions the inspector-general of fortifications will 
remain. It seems obvious that these two 
boards, acting at one and the same time, in- 
stead of consolidation and simplification, would 
produce complication, disorder, and delay. 
There are but two modes by which unity of 
direction and rapidity of action can be procured. 
The one is to give the secretary of state the 
entire direction of all existing offices and boards 
connected with the army; the other is to make 
a board, with the secretary of state at the head, 
absorbing the board of ordnance, and controll- 
ing the whole civil management of our military 
force. The constitution “of this board and its 
functions would be— 

““¢1. The secretary of state, to preside over 
the board and be responsible to parliament. 

«<2. The secretary at war, to pay the army 
and control its finances. 

‘‘ “3. The master-general of the ordnance, 
to arm the army and the navy. 

“4, The commander-in-chief, to command 
the army. 

““5. The clerk, storekeeper, and surveyor 
of the ordnance, all in one, to lodge the army. 

“«¢6. The commissary- general, ‘to clothe and 
feed the army. 

««¢This is nearly the Duke of Richmond’s 
plan. 

“e¢ J. RUSSELL.’ 


The noble jord said in his statement in the 
other house that he had no reason to think that 
his views would be adopted. Now, I can only 
say most positively, in answer to that state- 
ment from the noble lord, that I had no reason 
to think that his views would be rejected; be- 
cause the first step which my noble friend took, 
upon receiving the communication which I have 
read, accompanied by an intimation from the 
noble lord that he should propose it on a subse- 
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quent day—on the evening of which he even 
tually resigned—was, after having shown it, I 
think, to the secretary at war, to send it to me 
for my opinion. My answer was, that there 
were but two proposals in that paper which 
differed from the arrangements in the cabinet of 
Saturday—one was to do away with the board 
of ordnance, in consequence of the constitution 
of a superior board; and the other was to add 
two more members to the board beyond those 
which were proposed in the cabinet. I said, as 
regarded the first proposal, that I thought that 
it was manifestly right. It was in accordance 
with my own views, and I added that, ifit were 
proposed to constitute a superior board for the 
purpose of doing away with an inferior one, I 
would support it. With regard to the second 
proposal, for placing two additional members on 
the board, I said that I thought that it would 
be unadvisable. I did not think two. of the 
officers named to be necessary ; and, as regarded 
the sixth member—the commissary-general— 
no such officer existed, the office having been 
abolished some years ago. ‘Therefore, so far as 
the main and principal portion of the noble 
lord’s proposition: was concerned, it met with 
entire approval; and, as regarded the second 
portion, the only reason against its being 
carried into effect with respect to one of the 
appointments was, that if was impracticable, 
My lords, upon such an important question as 
the conduct of the war, differences of opinion 
on incidental matters of course took place; but 
if I were to point out that member of the cabi- 
net from whom I have received the most gene- 
ral assent to my views, it would be the noble 
lord. I received the most kind and generous 
support from all my colleagues upon all occa+ 
sions; but, asregards identity of views, I should 
be inclined to say that upon all questions which 
were raised there was amore complete identity 
between the noble lord and myself than betweag 
any other members of the cabinet.” 

At the close of his speech the duke admittal 
that he had come to the conclusion, previous 
to the propositions of Mr. Roebuck, that the 
war department of the government had lost the 
public confidence; and he had in consequence 
resolved, whether the government succeeded 
in resisting an adverse vote, or were covered 
with censure and obloquy, to resign the post 
which, to the best of his ability, he had occu 
pied. At length the parliamentary debates 
came to. an end, and public interest was con- 
centrated upon the efforts to form a mine 
which various parties were exerting. The 
Earl of Derby was obliged to decline the ‘task 
as he had no hope of commanding a majoriqj 
in the commons. Lord Derby, it was repre is 
sented, and generally believed, advised her 

majesty to send for Lord Palmerston as the 
most likely person to secure the confidence 0 
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the country. To this her majesty, it was 
alleged, was energetically opposed; her own 
will, and the influence of the prince, being alike 
adverse to his lordship’s direction of public 
affairs. ‘The reasons assigned for this were 
various, but they all resolved themselves into 
this, that the prince consort, and Lord Palmer- 
ston, when foreign minister, gave the queen the 
most opposite advice on foreign policy, and her 
majesty preferred that of the prince. On all 
questions connected with Austria, and the re- 
lations of that power—more especially to Italy 
—their opinions were said to be diverse. His 
royal highness sympathised with Austria, and 
the conservative foreign policy so well repre- 
sented by Lord Aberdeen; while Lord Palmer- 
ston regarded that power with distrust, and 
considered its proceedings inimical to English 
influence in Europe, to Europe itself, and to 
constitutional liberty everywhere. In regard 
to Russia, also, it was said that the court dis- 
agreed with the noble viscount; the impe- 
rial Nicholas being personally regarded by 
the queen as “a marvellously proper man,” 
and being the object of cordial esteem and re- 
spect by the prince. It was supposed that the 
premier in perspective was desirous to abridge 
the ezar’s power, and was troubled by a sort of 
Russophobia; while the English court had no 
wish to see that of Russia humbled, nor to 
abridge substantially Russian influence. It 
was also represented that the court feared, in 
ase of the advent of Lord Palmerston to power, 
hat a rupture would take place between Eng- 
and and the German governments, who might 
e driven by the too energetic Englishman 
nto hostilities on the side of Russia. All these 
ipprehensions, if entertained, were groundless; 
hat they existed to some extent there can be 
mt little doubt—at all events, such was the 
tmiversal impression of the public. The prince 
vas said to be very favourable toa Derby admi- 
ustration, if only the noble earl would pledge 
umself to a free-trade policy—Sir Robert 
eel, when in office, having thoroughly inocu- 
ated the mind of the prince with his free-trade 
pinions. Her majesty was said to have a de- 
ided preference for the old whig party—that 
f her august sire; of her uncle, the Duke of 
ussex; and of her faithful friend and servant, 
ord Melbourne, under whose auspicious min- 
stry government affairs were conducted during 
ae early years of her reign; and who safely 
uided the bark of her majesty’s royal interests 
avough troubled waters, steering clear of many 
‘Tock, and doubling many a dangerous cape. 
he, accordingly, of her own judgment it was al- 
ieee sent for Lord Lansdowne, who most fitly 
‘presented the whig party on this occasion. 
{ter many exertions and much fruitless delay, 
wing which. the country was passing through 
pevilous crisis, Lord Lansdowne recommended 
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her majesty to send for Lord John Russell. It 
had been well known that Lord Lansdowne 
sympathised with him through the complica- 
tions which brought the marquis into her 
majesty’s presence as an especial adviser. His 
opinion was that Lord John should have the 
opportunity of forming a ministry—an opinion 
which did not meet with public favour, but 
which was represented to be not unacceptable 
to the court, although the news of Lord John’s 
recent conduct had not been well received 
there. His lordship soon found that none of 
his previous colleagues would co-operate with 
him, and he abandoned the attempt. Her 
majesty then sent for Lord Palmerston, who 
undertook the onerous task of constructing a 
ministry. Her majesty’s mode of procedure 
was regarded as strictly constitutional in 
every step of these difficult proceedings; and, 
whatever her private feelings, she acted to 
the new premier with her well-known honour 
and good faith. Lord Palmerston, after some 
difficulty, succeeded in forming a government, 
which was in fact but a reconstruction of 
the old one. Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and Lord John Russell, were left 
out; and the only accession was Lord Pan- 
mure, who was nominated secretary of war. 
This nobleman was better known to the country, 
and perhaps to other countries, as the Honour- 
able Fox Maule. He had considerable expe- 
rience in ministerial matters, and was regarded 
both by statesmen and by the public as an 
upright and amiable man. From 1846 to 1852 
he served in the Russell administration as 
secretary at war: he afterwards served as 
president of the Board of Control, until the 
breaking up of the Russell ministry. On 
Tuesday, the 8th of February, the new mi- 
nistry was completed, and was thus arranged :— 


First Lord of the Treasury . 
Lord Chancellor Ae 
President of the Council . 
Privy: Geabs i. 0% 
Foreign Secretary .. . 
Home Secretary 

Colonial Secretary . 
Minister of War 


. Viscount Palmerston. 
. Lord Cranworth. 

. Earl Granville. 

. Duke of Argyle. 

. Earl of Clarendon. 

. Rt. Hon. 8. Herbert. 
. Sir George. Grey. 

oJ. o's Lord: Panmure; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . } Pe Ee W. &. Glad- 
First Lord of the Admiralty . Sir James Graham. 
Public Works Det ohbsteeet s . Sir W. Molesworth. 
In the Cabinet, but without office 


The Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 
President of the Board of Control 


Sir Charles Wood. 


On the 16th of February the house met for 
the transaction of business, and very eager was 
the public ear for the words that sheuld fall 
from the lips of the new premier. He informed 
the house, with brevity and clearness, of the 
circumstances which placed him in the situa- 
tion he then held; and bespoke in energetic, 
self-reliant, and courteous terms, the confidence 
of the commons of England. The suaviter in 
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modo and the fortiter in +e were blended in the | shadowed forth in the military programme of 


tone, style, and substance of the premicr’s 
speech, as they are in his character. The house 
and the public were solicitous to hear his 
epinion and purpose concerning the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Roebuck’s committee, the resolu- 
tion for the necessity of which had been so 
triumphantly carried. On this subject his 
lordship’s words were—‘‘ I will not attempt to 
disguise that I feel the same objection to the 
appointment of the committee of which he has 
given notice as I expressed when the subject 
was first under discussion. My opinion is, 
that such a committee would, in its action, not 
be in accordance with the true and just prin- 
ciples of the constitution, and that it would 
not be, for the effectual accomplishment of its 
purpose, a sufficient instrument.” He pro- 
posed to institute a strict government investi- 
gation, which, under the new régime, he con- 
cluded would satisfy the country. But it did 
not satisfy the country; and all the efforts of 
the premier and the cabinet to evade the 
searching and public scrutiny of a sclect com- 
mittee of the people’s representatives were in 
vain. ‘The premier presented a long list of 
contemplated improvements in the management 
of warlike matters; among others, he announced 
the commission of Sir John M‘Neil and Colonel 
Tulloch, to which anticipatory reference has 
been made in this book. His lordship declared 
that this commission should have not only 
the right to inquire into the facts and causes of 
commissariat deficiencies, but also the power to 
apply remedies. Iaith was hardly kept with 
the public in this particular, for no power to 
correct abuses was delegated, and the right to 
inquire was so vaguely given, that the commis- 
sioners were met with an undisguised disre- 
spect by the quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment. It was also stated that Major-general 
Simpson would be sent out as chief of the 
staff, and in the exercise of the functions of 
that office relieve Lord Raglan of multiform 
inconveniences connected with detail,—from 
which the French general-in-chief was exempt, 
and from which every general-in-chief ought 
to be exempt. The selection of General Simp- 
son was, however, so well understood to bea 
matter of favouritism on the part of Lord 
Panmure, that unpleasant impressions about 
the new administration of the War-office were 
prevalent. Lord Panmure was, however, in- 
capable of selecting an incompetent man, not- 
withstanding any prepossession he might have 
for him; and there could be no doubt that 
General Simpson was a man of integrity and 
diligence, whatever his military parts might 
prove to be on so extensive a field of opera- 
tions. Many of the improvements, indeed most 
of them, which redeemed the position and gave 
efficiency to the army in the Crimea, were 


the new premier. 

It was generally known that negotiations 
were about to be opened in Vienna, with a 
view to a treaty of peace. Lord Palmerston 
took the country, if not the house, by surprise 
in announcing that he had chosen Lord John 
Russell as the representative of England at the 
conference about to ensue. This gave public 
satisfaction, as Lord John Russeil’s recent con- 
duct, and the general disclosure upon the break- 
ing up of the cabinet, showed that his lordship 
had been a very warlike member of it. It was 
also well known that Lord John had chosen 
the appointment of president of the council 
when he was designated to that officé, because 
he was dissatisfied with the Peelite section of 
the cabinet as to their war policy, or, at all 
events, as to their war practice; and that he 
might have an opportunity, such as no other 
oftice could give him, of expressing freely his 
opinion as to the conduct of the War-office. 
The speeches of Lord John were also the most 
martial delivered by any civilian of the day, 
reminding people of Sidney Smith’s remark 
about him, that he would not hesitate to take 
the command of the channel fleet. It seemed 
also wise of Lord Palmerston to neutralise the 
opposition of (perhaps to enlist) the section of 
the liberal party that adhered to Lord John 
Russell per fas e¢ nefas. On the whole, there- 
fore, the appointment was well received. Yet. 
men of intelligence had great misgivings. 
These arose from two causes: one was the in-. 
experience of Lord John in diplomatic engage- 
ments; the other, the tendency which appeared 
so constantly in his conduct to ‘‘ out-general”’ 
himself. That he meant well by his country was 
not doubted, but that he would take the most 
direct way to attain her objects was doubted; 
while any other, with a man not a professed. 
diplomatist, was not likely to be successful in 
the presence of the faithless and well-practised 
agents of Russia and Austria. Thus in the more 
reflecting circles of English society the feeling 
about Lord John’s appointment was chequered, 
The premier concluded his statements by the 
following appeal, which was received by the 
house, and by the people, with hope :— a 

‘Tf we succeed in obtaining peace on terms, 
which afford security for the future against 
the recurrence of those disturbances of the 
peace of Europe which have led to the war, 
we shall feel that our first desire in under- 
taking the government at this moment has 
been accomplished in a manner as satisfactory 
to the country as to ourselves. But if, on the 
other hand, we fail, then the country will feel) 
that we have no alternative but to go on with 
the war; and I am convinced that the country 
will, with greater zeal than ever, give its sup- 
port to a government which, haying madé 
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every possible attempt to obtain peace, and 
having failed in doing so, has been compelled 
to carry on the war for the purpose of obtain- 
ing those results which the sense and judg- 
ment of the country have approved. We shall, 
then, throw ourselves upon the generous sup- 
port of parliament and the country, and that 
generous support [ am confident we shall not 
ask in vain. I feel sure, that in such a state 
of things all. minor: differences, all mere party 
shades of distinction, will vanish; and that men 
of all sides will feel that they ought to support 
the government of this country, and show the 
world the noble and glorious spectacle that a 
free people and a constitutional government 
can exhibit a life, a_spirit, and an energy, a 
power of endurance, and a vigour of action, 
that would be vainly sought for under despotic 
rule and arbitrary sway.” 

Never was political speculation so rife in 
reference to the probable fortunes of a new 
ministry. At no period, hitherto, was public 
confidence in the capacity of a minister more 
complete; if was never more the interest of 
the nation to be unanimous, and to strengthen 
the hands of acompetent minister; mere party 
was never so much out of fashion, and never 
before altogether impracticable; and yet doubts, 
misgivings, and forebodings in reference to the 
intentions of the minister, the stability of the 
ministry, and the management of the public 
business, haunted the heart of the whole peo- 
ple. This was a state of things which ought 
to have been speedily removed by him, who, 
humanly speaking, alone could remove it— 
Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston. Let 
us analyse this state of mingled hesitancy, faith, 
and expectation. It is evident that the basis 
of it all was the view universally taken by men 
of the premier. His intellectual reputation was 
higher than his moral. No one can be sur- 
prised at that who is acquainted with his poli- 
tical history, or even watches him in a party 
debate. During the ministerial crisis, when 
he rose, on the part of the ministry, to reply to 
Lord John Russell, there was a sang froid about 
his air and demeanour very peculiar, and calcu- 
lated to leave the impression that he ‘knew all 
about it;”’ that what had happened was only 
what he had expected; that it had all entered 
into his calculations, and he knew how to turn 
it to account. Hescemed to regard Lord John 
as a very clever little thing, who was able to 
outwit himself; and who, without any sort of 
acknowledgment from the noble viscount, was 
to be allowed latitude enough to serve the 
expectant premier’s purposes. The author of 
these pages listened earnestly to that debate, 


and he felt that there was a want of serious 


intent, and of earnest belief of things, in all 
Lord Palmerston’s speech, which it appeared 


_ to him the house perceived. Yet this air of 
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nonchalance vanishes, and the smile of intelli- 
gent and light intrigue which plays upon his 
face disappears, as soon as he takes a part in 
any great question where the national dignity 
is to be maintained in the face of foreign inso- 
lence or assumption. Only let the subject of 
his speech be England and her greatness and 
her glory, and he rises to the dignity of a 
glowing patriotism and an epic eloquence. If 
he have to act as well as speak, his deeds are 
as prompt as his words are heroic, and the bolt 
of English power flies from his hand with 
true aim and terrible certainty. There is no 
escape from his piercing perception of the 
emergency, and of the thing that ought to be 
done; and no way of diplomatic wriggling 
from his masterly exposé of motive and object, 
however subtle the antagonist with whom he 
has to deal. No aristocratic sympathies, or 
diplomatic confraternity, will tempt him aside 
from a manly expression of opinion, and a 
direct English action, when the*honour or in- 
terests of an English subject is invaded by a 
foreign state. This creates for him two classes 
of opponents at home—one is “‘ the-peace-at- 
all-price’’ people. Messrs. Cobden and Bright, 
and all their immediate party, preach down 
and write down Lord Palmerston as a reckless 
politician, with a passion for war. They 
know that if an Englishman be injured in 
Austria, or Russia, or elsewhere, with the speed 
of lightning Lord Palmerston searches out the 
real character of the aggression, and demands 
redress; whereas this party is for handing over 
such matters to the ordinary tribunals of the 
country where they occur, or of hushing them 
up altogether, leaving the individual to suffer, 
or at most to receive ‘a money settlement of the 
matter. In this the Peelites agree with the 
Brightites, and both are heart and soul opposed 
to the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston in 
matters of individual redress, as well as where 
great principles of national honour and cha- 
racter are at stake. The other party opposed 
to him in these respects is the high tory. The 
Derbyites will never inconvenience an absolute 
government to redress the wrongs of a British 
subject. The minister and consuls chosen from 
among that party are too pleasantly situated at 
absolute courts to disturb themselves, or allow 
the embroilment of their despotic friends—with 
whom in heart they sympathise—because of 
any Bible-distributing young lady, or liberty- 
loving Englishman—at all events if their rank 
be beneath that of the aristocracy. With Lord 
Palmerston it matters not who offers the insult, 
or how insignificant the object of it, or in what 
remote portion of British territory he was born 
—the affront must be atoned for, and the hon- 
our of England, in the humblest of her subjects, 
be maintained. With a party who regards 
no British subject unless he be rich or well 
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born, such a mode of dealing with incidents and 
questions of that order is ‘‘ dangerous to the in- 
terests of peace,” and of good fellowship with 
foreign tyrants. We have had of late years 
some striking exemplifications of the opposite 
mode of dealing in these matters—of Lord Pal- 
merston on the one hand, and. both the Peelite 
and Derbyite sections of the conservatives on 
the other. Contrast the energy, justice, and 
national spirit of Lord Palmerston, in the case 
of Don Pacifico, with the tameness, timidity, 
and indifference to national honour of Lord 
Aberdeen in his transactions with M. Guizot, 
the French foreign minister of Louis Phillippe, 
in the case of Mr. Pritchard, our consul at 
Tahiti. Never, in a time of peace, did one 
nation offer such gross outrage to another as 
did France through her minister, M. Guizot, 
offer to England then; and never did a great 
nation peddle and cringe to avoid a resort to 
arms as did England, through her then minister 
for foreign affairs, Lord Aberdeen. Probably 
Lord Aberdeen was influenced by his religious 
peculiarities, in the indifference he then dis- 
played to the wrongs of Mr. Pritchard, the 
murder of the Rev. Mr. M‘Kean, and the in- 
vasion of a country whose only offence was 
loving England, and looking to her for religious 
‘instruction and protection. With Lord Pal- 
merston it makes no difference what the religion 
of the wronged Englishman may be—an Irish 
toman. Catholic, a Hindoo Brahmin, or an 
English. bishop, would be protected with the 
same spirit. Again, contrast the conduct of 
Lords Palmerston and Malmesbury in the case 
of the Austrian outrage which was perpetrated 
a fow years ago in Florence. A young gentle- 
man, named Mather, was cut down in the 
streets by the sabre of an Austrian officer, be- 
cause he was an Englishman—as Englishmen 
were then presumed to favour Italian liberty. 
Mr. Mather was a youth of some seventeen 
years of age, perfectly inoffensive, and, as was 
afterwards admitted on all hands, offering in 
no way the slightest grounds for suspicion that 
he meddled with anything, or mixed with any 
persons, or did any action calculated to give 
umbrage to Austria. He was a peaceable Eng- 
lish gentleman, and was an object of Austrian 
revenge and resentment, because his country 
sympathised with the nationalities which Aus- 
tria oppressed. Mr. Mather’s father, a gentle- 
man known to the writer of these pages to 
be a man of unblemished honour, a patriot, 
a philanthropist, and a most public-spirited, 
useful English citizen, hastened to the scene 
of the outrage; and instead of finding Mr. 
Scarlett, our chargé d'affaires, protecting the 
English youth and affirming English honour, 
he was using his best exertions to induce young 
Mr. Mather to surrender his national rights 
and dignity, and attempting to suppress the 
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whole case by transferring it to the local tri- 
bunals, where he knew no redress would be 
obtained. So sure was he of effecting this, 
that he wrote so to Lord Malmesbury, and it 
was triumphantly announced by the ministry 
in parliament that the matter was taken out 
of their hands. ‘This of course had to be con- 


tradicted. Mr. Mather demanded investigation — 


and redress on behalf of his son, and that the 
honour of his country should be vindicated. 
Pecuniary compensation was offered him, 
which he refused to accept, unless an apology 
on the part of the Austrian government, and 
the punishment of the officer, were ensured. 
The result was that Lord Malmesbury, who 
was more the minister of Austria than of Eng- 
land in the transaction, informed parliament 
that an apology was made, but of what sort, 
or in what terms, no information was given. 
The Austrian officer who perpetrated the 
cowardly outrage was never punished, but petted 
and supported by his government, while Mr. 
Mather was deserted by his. ‘The wounded 
youth, as he slowly recovered, might sec any 


day the epauletted ruffian who aimed at his— 


life, swaggering about Florence in the uniform 
he dishonoured, but to the more open dis- 
honour of the English name. As this occurred 
just upon the change of government at home, 
Lord Palmerston had to do with a part of the 
transaction, and, as usual, his part was full of 
English spirit and honour. He expressed, in 
terms of unmistakeable censure, his views of 
the conduct of our Foreign-office and our 
minister in Tuscany. ‘To use his own words, 
the ‘‘ Messrs. Mather were the only persons 
who acted properly in the whole transaction.” 
Finally, Mr. Mather was again offered a money 
compensation, which he indignantly spurned, 
on the principle that the outrage was upon his 
country, and unless her honour was vindicated, 
he could not accept a personal amend of any sort. 


Such instances of the superiority of Lord 


Palmerston to the usual school of foreign 
ministers, secretaries, and employées accounted 
for the confidence entertained in his vigour 
and patriotism. But there was an impression 
that he would be hampered by his colleagues, 
and that he would trust too much to time- 
serving and expertness in managing them him- 
self. Theemployment of Mx. Frederick Peel was. 
gencrally regarded as boding no good. Already 
Lord Palmerston’s colleagues had overruled him 
in several matters; and there were not wanting 
symptoms of officialism, routine, and delay,. 
calculated to damage his ministry at the very 
The country was involved in a con- 
flict of terrible omen, and surrounded by perils 
that met not the popular eye, and it required 
all the vigilance and activity on her part, pos- 
sessed by her foe, to come with safety and 
honour through the crisis. Unless Lord Palmer- 
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ston overruled the obstructions of his cabinet, 
and the pro- Russian feeling that lingered there, 
it was feared that his government must perish, 
or the nation stand upon the verge of ruin. 
His selection of Lord John Russell as her 
. Majesty’s plenipotentiary at Vienna, was con- 
‘sidered at all events adroit, as a piece of 
government and parliamentary address; but 
his resistance of Mr. Roebuck’s motion, how- 
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ever necessary to the protection of the mem- 
bers of his cabinet, and therefore necessary to 
his position, weakened public confidence. The 
expectation of the people was that he would 


trust to them; and borne to power already by 


their moral force, they were able to bear him 
back again in case of his dismission, if he would 
only be true to them, and surround himself by 
men entitled to the esteem of the country. 
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CHAPTER LXT. 
HOME EVENTS CONTINUED.—CLASS JEALOUSIES IN ENGLAND.—SECESSION OF THE PEELITES 


FROM THE PALMERSTON CABINET.— AGITATION BY THE PEACE 


PARTY.— EFFORTS OF 


KOSSUTH, MAZZINI, AND THE FRIENDS OF THE NATIONALITIES TO INDUCE ENGLAND 
TO WIDEN THE OBJECTS OF THE WAR.—DISPATCH OF REINFORCEMENTS TO THE ARMIES 


OF THE ALLIES, ETC. 


“‘ There is a secret socialism—a good, a pure, a sacred thing—constantly at work for the 
advantage of the mation, and its recognition by all would speedily destroy that anti-social error 
which has split society into fragments, and diffused the pernicious fallacy that the degradation and 
bondage of one class are necessary to the elevation and freedom of another,”—Rezyv. Wa. Leask, D.D. 


How happy would it be for our England, if 
the truth of this motto were felt and under- 
stood throughout her empire! It was not so 
during the opening months of the year 1855. 
The populace in England were intensely 
jealous of the influence of the aristocracy; and 
the latter were alarmed lest the mismanage- 
ment of the war should set the people upon 
depriving them of the almost exclusive pos- 
session of the government. There was a 
general disposition to merge mere party for the 
public good, but the spirit of class would make 
no concession. 
Dr. Leask has eloquently written :—‘ Visi- 
ble socialism—a confederacy which should 
destroy the natural and artificial classifications 
of society, would do violence to the very idea 
of the social compact. This kind of socialism 
has failed wherever it has been tried. It 
deserved to fail. It was chaotic. It sought 
the world’s suffrage without maturing its 
claims. It bounded to conclusions without an 
examination of the intermediate steps. It 
pretended to renovate society before it had 
tested the influences at its disposal. It assumed 
the existence of a material in human nature 
which experience said was not forthcoming. 
It propounded doctrines which had no practical 
counterpart. It announced a path through 
the dark forests of habit, custom, and tradition, 
whilst it rejected the clearest light within the 
reach of man to guide it to the poetic paradise 
on the other side. With the light of Chris- 

tianity, which is the best exponent of humanity 
as it is, we may go far to develop the true 
ideas of socialism, to see what are our indi- 
vidual and what are our social interests, to 
what extent they are identified and where 
they are separable, wherein they take shape 
and colouring from the great community, and 


wherein they are sacred and individual. But 
without this light we shall fail, and go back 
to the age of feudalism, and confound might 
with right, and powerlessness with criminality. 
A community whose members look upon each 
ther as equally privileged citizens of a free 
state, and hail each other as partakers of the 
same humanity, whilst the honestly reached 
successes of one imply no injury to the inte- 
rests of another, comes up to the idea of this 
true theory. But a community demanding 
uniformity as one of its leading characteristics, 
in the position of men differently endowed and 
of diverse character, has to contend with diffi- 
culties, both mental and moral, which it cannot 
surmount.” 

The spirit commended and the policy pro- 
claimed to be necessary in these words did not 
animate the governing septs in England; they 
regarded the war from a selfish, home point of 
view. Their constant apprehension was, how 
far its course would bring the middle and lower 
classes into power. On the other hand, every 
unhappy circumstance which occurred in the 
Crimea, or in connection with the expedition— 
if it were ever so plainly attributable to indi- 
vidual failing, or unforeseen and fortuitous 
antecedents—was set down to the influence of 
the aristocracy ; although none could deny that 
they were prodigal alike of their blood and 
treasure for the nation’s glory. It cannot be 
matter of surprise if, with such a pulse in the 
public heart, the motion of Mr. Roebuck, 
referred to in the last chapter, should affect all 
the exigencies of party, and fire all the jealousy 
of class. The efforts of the Palmerston govern- 
ment to stave off the inquiry, to humour the 
house, and cajole Mr. Roebuck, were all futile. 
He would have his committee appointed, and 
the house would appoint it; and Lord Palmer- 
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ston had no alternative to submission to the 
fiat of the commons, except resignation of 
office. He was too patriotic, and yet too am- 
bitious, to adopt that alternative. He resolved 
to fall in with the appointment of a com- 
mittee, but at the same time to modify its com- 
position, so as to avert, if possible, any strong 
resolutions or report against his late and present 
colleagues. He was himself exempt from 
danger, as every one know that Lord Aberdeen 
and his clique had studiously kept Lord Pal- 
merston from all active connection, either with 
the management of foreign affairs or of the war. 

On the 22nd February the House of Commons 
was astounded to learn from the premier that 
several of the leading members of his cabinet 
had resigned: these were Sir James Graham, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, and 
it was announced that the next evening they 
would assign their reasons for that step. On 
the Y8rd, accordingly, these gentlemen again 
appeared before the house as ex-ministers, 
offering explanations which were in substance, 
that they supposed their joining a new ministry 
cancelled the old responsibility ; that the com- 
mittee of inquiry was unconstitutional; 1t was 
the business of the queen and her government 
to look into abuses, and not the representatives 
of the people, who were thus impinging upon 
the rights of the crown and the dignity of 
office. Sir James Graham threw out something 
like a menace that the French emperor would 
be offended, as no inquiry could take place 
which would not bring out certain matters 
connected with our ally tending to disturb the 
entente cordiale, The speech of Sir James Gra- 
ham was cunning and clear; that of Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, proud and impudent; that of Mr. Glad- 
stone, casuistical and sophistical: all failed to 
produce any moral influence upon the house. 
The committee was appointed; the original 
list of Mr. Roebuck having been opposed by 
the premier as ex parte, another was substituted, 
which consisted of Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Drum- 
mond, Sir J. Pakington, Mr. Layard, Colonel 
Lindsay, Mr. Ellice, Lord Seymour, Sir G. C. 
Lewis, Mr. Ball, and Mr. Branston. 

Lord Palmerston obtained Sir Charles Wood 
in place of Sir G. Graham, a man of inferior 
talents, but superior moral weight. Sir G. Corn- 
wall Lewis became chancellor of the exchequer, 
who was much inferior to Mr. Gladstone in 
that post, but a man of more direct mind and 
reliable opinions. Mr. Vernon Smith was made 
president of the Board of Control. Lord John 
Russell, who was (as before noticed) nominated 
to the Vienna conference, accepted the Colonial- 
office, which Sir George Grey occupied ad 
interim, as well as the Home- office, which he 
accepted en permanence. he secession of 
those men from the cabinet, to whom our mili- 
tary disasters were mainly attributable, was a 
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great moral gain to the administration, and in 
the long run saved the premiership of Lord 
Palmerston. We admit to a certain extent the 
administrative abilities of Sir James Graham, 
but he is not the man in this respect which he 
formerly was; he never merited all the eulogy 
for his administration of the navy which, by 
common consent, was conceded to him. He 
was showy and dextrous as an administrator, 
just as he is in debate and in the cabinet; but 
his agility, like that of the elephant, is counter- 
balanced by a certain heaviness. In the cabinet 
he is more crafty than wise, more to be con- 
sulted in reference to party tactics than the 
fate of nations. In parliament his oratory is 
flowery, and has a certain specious persuasive- 
ness and trick of debate; while his manner is 
heavy, his features dull, and no lofty concep- 
tion, or original thought, or sound and settled 
principle, ever characterises his displays. At the 
Admiralty his administration was in character 
with the man elsewhere. There was a want 
of principle in his promotions, a want of fur- 
sightedness in his plans, and of laté there had 
been a want of general efficiency; while all that 
he did was very showy, and. with a certain 
slight-of-hand air of performance which has 
gained him credit’ for other qualities—such as 
promptitude and readiness, to which he never 
had much claim. With all his cunning, he is 
a rash man—rash often in his parliamentary 
and party speeches, and in his administrative 
capacity. The imprudence of his celebrated 
Education Bill, which he brought forward 
with such ostentatious vigour, and which, 
after disturbing the whole country by its 
means, he was obliged ignominiously to with- 
draw, is an exemplification. In character 
with this was his speech at the dinner of the 
Reform Club, when Sir C. Napier was enter- 
tained previous to taking command of the 
Baltic fleet—a speech as imprudent as ever 
was delivered by any English statesman, ex- 
cepting Sir James Graham himself. If the 
charges of Sir Charles Napier be true, the 
secession of Sir James Graham was no loss to 
the cabinet or the Admiralty. No man was more 
addicted to official insolence than Sir James” 
(unless it be Mr. Herbert), and we believe 
him, therefore, quite capable of the affronts 
and the tyranny attributed to him by Sir C. 
Napier. No reliance can be placed on Sir 
James. During the discussion of the corn 
laws, the provost of a certain city, whom he 
professed greatly to respect, received from him 
a letter in which he admitted that the city and 
town population of Great Britain were in favour 
of the repeal, but that he did not recognise 
theirs as public opinion; when, however, he 
advocated the entire abolition of . the: cord 
duties, one of the arguments most insisted | 
upon by him was, the opinion of the greab 
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cities, as the public opinion of the nation. 
He has been in politics a radical, a whig, a 
conservative whig, radical whig, conservative, 
democrat, and an aristocrat, and spoke with 
the same invidious and rancorous personality 
as the advocate of each. In political economy 
he has been a free-trader and a protectionist, 
a whig fixed-duty man, a Peelite sliding-scale 
man, and an absolute repealer of all taxes on 
corn. Who can forget his descriptions of rural 
life and of rustic happiness in England, in his 
speeches for the ‘country party,” at the very 
time he was plotting to undermine their mono- 
His monetary schemes comprehend all 
systems, and the destruction of every system. 
He was a champion of the Birmingham school, 
and of its antagonist the Manchester school ; 
has defended bank monopoly, and thundered 
for free-banking ; has denounced ‘“‘rag-money,” 
and pleaded for an extension of the free system. 
In religion his versatility has been equally 
evident. He has favoured free-thinking, and 
denounced infidelity; has made speeches against 
the high church party, and yet drew up a plan 
for placing the system of education entirely in 
their hands; has spoken for the rights of 
dissent, and put a clause in his Education Bill 
empowering a policeman to enter the educa- 
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tional premises of dissenters, and report con- 
cerning them. 


insulting thing ever offered to that house. 
Instead of bemoaning the fact which he 


alleged, that the mismanagement of the war 
was beyond investigation, he, in a tone of 


triumph, ‘defied’? the house to find it out. 
he house was at last on its mettle, and its 
prestige must have followed that of the military 
and civil departments, if the aristocratic inso- 
lence of Mr. Herbert had not failed to rouse 
its members to a sense of their dignity and 
oower as the people’s representatives. 

_ Mr. Gladstone was, with all his peculiarities, 
1 loss to the government. He was not a bad 
shancellor of the exchequer, and although he 
shared with Sir James Graham and Mr. Hayter 
ie odium of the wretched transport mis- 
nanagement,—the Treasury, and the chancellor 
if the excheyuer, partaking with the Admiralty 
o that matter,—yet he had attended with 
bility to that which was more properly his 
wn department. Lord Palmerston had a high 
Pinion of Mr Gladstone’s parts ; yet after all 
went on better without his aid, for the 
duntry no longer trusted him. The premier 
yok a wise course. He knew well when 
rming his cabinet that it would be weeded 
Thim by Mr. Roebuck’s motion, and with his 
sual foresight and inimitable tact he acted 
cordingly. The country now had a more 
’mogeneous ministry, while the scceders 


Mr. Herbert was too pert an 
official, and his insolent defiance of the House 
of Commons was the most contemptuous and 


nationalities, were taken into account. 
1s a despotic state; her ruler is an autocrat; 
her people are slaves; and the orators and 
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could have no just excuse for opposing Lord 
Palmerston. To get rid of them on such terms 
was the very perfection of management, and 
the noble premier stood before the country in 
a more popular position, associated with more 
popular men. 

These ministerial changes, and the dis- 
cussions to which they led, greatly disturbed 
the country, and injured its moral influence 
abroad. The reputations of public men in Eng- 
land, both as to capacity and integrity, became 
much impaired, both at home, in our extensive 
colonies, and beyond the limits of the empire. 
It would have been strange if the two partics 
at home opposed to the war did not take advan- 
tage of the ministerial interregnum, and the 
difficulties of forming a cabinet, to press their 
views upon the public; possibly expecting that 
the political tinge of the new administration, 
before quite settled down in office, might be 
taken from their light, in which they exhibited 
the national interests and honour. The peace 
party made excessive exertions to show that 
the real evil was the war itself, that for its 
existence We were as a nation responsible, and 
that whatever ministry obtained peace for us. 
ought to be supported. 


The other party was that which was in- 


fluenced by Kossuth, Mazzini, and their Eng- 
lish copyists. They did not denounce a war 
with Russia, but rather the object for which it 
was waged. They would have the British 
people forget altogether the original cause of 
the quarrel, and to wage battle on new moral 
and political grounds, demanding the recog- 
nition of the nationalities from all invaders 
and despots, and allowing of no peace until 
Poland, Hungary, and Italy, were independent. 
The result of these agitations was that a con- 
fused notion began to creep among the lower 
orders of the people that the contest was with- 
out definite aim, and it was no uncommon 
thing to hear the inquiry among thinking men 
among the working classes, ‘““Why have we 
gone to war?”’ It is necessary to notice the 
operation of these parties, because all through 
the conflict they tried to embarrass the govern- 
ment, and those by whom the government 
was morally and politically sustained; and 
their action will explain the course which 
debates frequently took in the House of Com- 
mons, which would otherwise be scarcely 
intelligible to persons abroad, or in the colonies. 

It was not surprising that much ignorance 
and delusion existed, when the nonsense taliced 
at public meetings by men who considered 
themselves politicians, and the absurdities pro- 
pounded by a portion of the press—from which 
better sense might be expected—concerning the 
Russia 
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of Persia, during this war and this century, 
were attributable to a cunning perception of 
this fact, and a feeble dealing with it, and 
not to the mere ignorance and fickleness which 
it is the fashion of many political writers to 
ascribe to her. ‘Tippoo Saib perished in a 
daring attempt to turn the scale against Eng- 
land; and no thoughtful man can judge other- 
wise than in favour of the sagacity, as well 
as courage, of that politic and powerful prince. 
He foresaw that French influence in India 
must retire step by step before the superior 
resources of England, and it was more to his 
interest to aid the former—for if with his 
assistance the greater force were expelled, he 
might ultimately assail the weaker in turn with 
better prospect of success. In the conduct and 
spirit of the Americans, we see how even free 


writers we refer to, imagined that our object 
ought to have been to abridge the power of 
Russia because of her despotism. As well might 
we go to war with the Pope, because there is 
an absolute ecclesiastical authority represented 
by the triple crown; or with the United States, 
because one-seventh of her population are 
slaves. Every state has a right to regulate 
its own social and political condition, irrespec- 
tive of other states; and it would be as much a 
violation of the true principles of freedom to 
foree upon any country our ideas of govern- 
ment, as it would to enslave a portion of our 
own citizens. If the principle of interference 
with the internal regulations of independent 
states be allowed at all, the absolute govern- 
ments of Europe have clearly as good a relative 


right to interfere for absolutism as the Ameri- 
can Union for republicanism, or the United 
Kingdom for constitutionalism. Our only justi- 
fication for interference is, where some other 
foreign state lends force to one of the parties 
in an internecine struggle, and we, justly jea- 
lous for the security of our own principles of 
government, prove by arms our friendship for 
the other contending party, or prevent the aid 
of the foreign element opposed to our own 
sympathies. It was the violation of this clear 
rule of national relations, on the part of both 
Russia and France towards Turkey, that con- 
strained our interposition after every method 
conceivable was used to avoid the dernier res- 
sort. We had nothing to do with the forms 
of government or religious belief of our enemies 
or allies in the war. It was not the less just, 
because we were allied with despots, heretics, 
or infidels; nor the more just, because our 
opponent governed with a ruthless tyranny the 
nations ranged beneath his sway. 

It has become popular of late years, through 
the exertions of the peace party, to sneer at the 
‘balance of power,” as if it were one of the 
exploded motives of national conflict, or only 
existed in the used-up brains of jaded diplo- 
matists, and English foreign secretaries. But 
if war can be justified on any ground, the 
preservation of this balance must ever be the 
concern of nations, even with the alternative 
of the sword. England was herself the object 
of European jealousy, because of her great 
maritime ascendancy, until the loss of her 
American provinces reassured the mind of 
Europe—it being (crronecously) supposed that 
the independence of those provinces would be 
a deadly blow to England’s empire of the seas. 
Rude a state as is Persia, and barbarous as are 
the petty despotisms of Central Asia, they have 
all sagacity enough to see that the adjustment 
of this very balance, where England, through 
her Indian empire, or Russia, may kick the 
beam, must be the all-influencing consideration 
of their nationul existence. All the vacillations 


nations will be jealous of one another, with 
a rational and well-founded jealousy, which 
identity of language, religion, and blood can 
only mollify, but not heal. The United States 
sympathised to some extent with Russia in the 
war, and necessarily. 
naval powers for the regulation of politica 
boundary on this continent, may be followec 
by a similar action on that. 
these two proud and potent powers, one of then 
an American as well as a European power, thi 
United States must see danger, and she woul 
strengthen herself as she best can agains 
any prospect of dictation to herself from such | 
source. 


The union of the great 


In the union o 


Were the United States forced into : 
war with allied England and Frauce, he 
whole sea-board would be crushed by th 
thunder of their fleets, her coasts ravaged, he 
commerce destroyed, and her progress 1m 
mensely retarded. That these so great rivals 
as she deems them, should be occupied neare 
home, secures her from such peril. Woul 
that we could say that her government di 
not, in a selfish and ambitious policy, desi 
the occupation of France and England in 

European war, that she might have freer scoy 
for the designs of aggrandisement entertaine 
by a certain portion of her citizens. If the 
our statesmen armed the country again 
the encroachments of a formidable milita 
and naval nation, they did not plunge | 
into an unnecessary or even avoidable eo 
flict—unless all the motives for war, even sel 
defence, be unchristian. Assuming, for arg) 
ment’s sake at least, that defensive war is @ 
fensible, then it was politic to conduct it rath 
on the banks of the Pruth than of the Tham¢ 
on the shores of the Crimea rather than in t 
Channel. . | 

Allowing that here there was a general ¢0 

currence, yet the popular feeling as to t} 
objects that should be held in view needed oC 
rection. It was urged that, being at war wit 
Russia, we ought to settle every question, pl’ 
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sent and possible, before we concede a peace— 
the liberation of Poland, the surrender of Fin- 
land to Sweden, the abrogation of the Russo- 
Danish treaty, the cession of the provinces 
lately torn from Persia, the surrender of all 
the conquests made within this century from 
Turkey, and that Russia should retire a thou- 
sand miles along her eastern boundaries, so 
that she might be placed far remote from the 
possible invasion at any time of our Eastern 
Such arguments were urged with 
the more vehemence as it was supposed that 
Lord John Russell ought to receive from the 
premier such directions in reference to the 


dominions. 


conference at Vienna as conform to this spirit. 


The Kossuth and Mazzini. agitators forgot that 
although all these things might be admitted to 
be desrderati by our statesmen, they were not all 
If all the powers in Europe should 


possible. 
stand by, and leave us to fight it out with 


Russia, we could not hope to effect such changes 


unaided in this generation, if the like could 
ever be effected by us. If the other powers 
of Europe would not be mere spectators, it is 
plain that they would take a part in common 
with their own interest, and perhaps their sense 
of justice in some cases. Hud we demanded 
the liberation of Poland, the demand would have 
been tantamount to a declaration of war against 
Austria and Prussia as well as Russia; and 
however well able to defeat all three, if our 
assailants, we could never accomplish such an 
object as their assailants. For defence, we can 
defy a world in arms; for attack our power is 
limited by the nature of our demand, and the vul- 
nerability of that which isattacked. We could 
aot have conquered Poland from the Northern 
oowers—Louis Kossuth’s own speeches fur- 
aished proof of this; and it was hardly conside- 
rate of that noble and generous man to look at 
such a question from a Hungarian point of view 
ynly or chiefly. We must, when so loudly called 
1pon to act, regard it both from a British point 
f view, and in the comprehensiveness of Euro- 
dean policy and universal principles. We can- 
tot demand the cession of Finland, while the 
dwede hesitates to join us in the demand ; we 
annot proclaim the independence of a people 
vho cannot maintain it; we cannot make 
‘inland a province of our own empire without 
_ war with Northern Europe. As to the 
susso-Danish treaty of dynasty, the most we 
vuld in justice attempt would be the protec- 
on of the people of Denmark in repudiating 
» or attack Russia whenever she essays to 
iter upon possession. As to the limitation of 
“ussian power in the East, our demands should 
? measured by the will of the countries which 
ussia has plundered, by the disposition of the 
‘ovinces she has appropriated, by the relative 
rength this war might reveal, and by the 
hey of our allies. We cannot do everything 
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everywhere just as we like, from Petropaulovski 
to St. Petersburg; and it is unfortunate that 
the egotism of our people expends so much 
time upon such injurious bravado. 

What our statesmen and allies really aimed 
at in this war should have been understood by 
our people from the beginning. The independ- 
ence of Turkey, as far as Russian protection and 
special treaties were concerned, and the free 
navigation of the Danube and the Euxine, com- 
prised the objects of the contest on our part. 
Upon these the unanimity of allies and the 
good wishes of the governments and citizens 
of Hurope were secured. If our demands had 
been widened before new events clearly and in- 
disputably required, division among the allies 
would have resulted, and among such parties 
at home as, for the purpose of the war actually 
waged, were united. The great duty was to 
prosecute the enterprise upon which the nation 
had set out with singleness of eye, until Russia 
was made to feel that the day of her encroach- 
ments was over, and that upon any attempt to 
widen her bounds, confederated Europe would 
demand fresh guarantees, by contracting her 
territory, or permanently weakening her offen- 
sive position. 

During the early part of March some further 
changes took place in the ministry. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., accepted the office of a lord of the 
Admiralty, rendered vacant by the Hon. W. 
Cooper, who was appointed to the under-secre- 
taryship of the Home department. The other 
appointments were subsidiary to these. It was 
very gratifying to the country that Sir Robert 
Peel accepted office. He was regarded as the 
most able man of the Pecl family, and not a 
mere copyist of his father, or an adherent to 
the Peelite faction, but an independent thinker 
and a liberal politician. 

One of the last acts of the Aberdeen ministry 
was very popular, but it was not followed up 
zealously and generously by the new adminis- 
tration. It was the institution of a cross for 
military merit, and the badge was to be be- 
stowed upon the judgment of the peers of the 
candidate for the honour. 

Having described the political and parlia- 
mentary agitations, and the ministerial changes 
by which the mode of carrying on the war was 
undoubtedly affected, the reader’s attention can 
be more easily directed to various other home 
matters influencing the war, or arising out of 
it. Very warm discussions arose in connection 
with the religious views of Miss Nightingale 
and ‘‘the sisters.” While all admired their 
self-denial, there was, a numerous class who 
supposed them to be influenced by what is 
called Puseyite opinions, in their zeal for spread- 
ing which in the army they were led to incur 
so many hardships, privations, and risks. A 
lady under these apprehensions having written 
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to Mrs. Herbert on the subject, received from 
her the following reply :— ‘ 

this post I send you a Chrvs- 
tian Times of Friday week last, by which you 
will see how cruel and unjust are the reports 
you mention about Miss Nightingale and her 
noble work. Since then we have sent forty- 
seven more nurses, of which I enclose you a list. 

Lt is melancholy to think that in Christian 
England no one can undertake anything with- 
out these most uncharitable and sectarian at- 
tacks; and, had you not told me so, I should 
scarcely have believed that a clergyman of the 
Established Church could have been the mouth- 
piece of slander. 

‘‘ Miss Nightingale is a member of the Hsta- 
plished Church of England, and what is called 
Low-Church. But ever since she went to Scu- 
tari her religious opinions and character have 
been assailed on all points; one person writes 
to upbraid us for having sent her, ‘under- 
standing she is a Unitarian,’ another, ‘ that 
she is a Roman Catholic,’ and soon. It is a 
cruel return to make towards one to whom all 
England owes so much. 

‘‘As to the charge of no Protestant nurses 
being sent, the subjoined list will convince you 
of its faliacy. We made no distinctions of 
creed; any one who was a good and skilful 
nurse, and understood the practice in surgical 
wards, was accepted—provided, of course, that 
we had their friends’ consent, and that in other 
respects, as far as one could judge, they were 
of unexceptionable character. 

‘‘ A large proportion of the wounded being 
Roman Catholics, we accepted the services of 
some of the Sisters of Charity from St. Ste- 
phen’s Hospital, in Dublin. 

‘“T have now told you all, and feel sure that 
you will do your utmost to set these facts 
plainly before those whose minds have been 
disquieted by these unfair and false accusations. 

‘‘T should have thought that the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge, who accompanied 
and are remaining with Miss Nightingale, 
would have been sufficient euarantees of the 
evangelical nature of the work, But it seems 
nothing can stop the stream of sectarian bitter- 
ness. J remain, madam, yours very faithful, 

‘ EvIzABETH Herperr.”’ 


‘Tf you wish for any more numbers of the 

Christian Times, I can send them to you. 
LIST. 

‘The first party of nurses sent out on the 
23rd of October, were Miss Nightingale and 
08, Viz. :— 

rom St: John’s House 2 a ia 4 6 
Prom Miss Sellon’s: 55 Seas 
Selected hospital nurses . 14 
Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity 10 
—38 
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‘The second party of nurses, sent out on 
the 2nd of December, were 47, viz. :— 
From St. John’s douse 2, ee 


Protestant ladies 10 

Selected hospital nurses (Pr otestant) 20 

Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity 15 
—47 


‘“‘Total, 86 nurses; of whom 60 are Pro- 
testants, and 26 Roman Catholics.” 


Another of the discussions which engaged 
the public mind at home was one raised by 
the Earl of Dundonald. His lordship pro- 
fessed to be in possession of a secret, by which 
he could blow up the fortresses of Sebastopol, 
Cronstadt, or any other, however stupendous. . 
It would be impossible to lay the merits of his 
lordship’s proposals before the reader except in 
his own words. The following communica- 
tion of the gallant and noble sailor was made 
to a London daily journal ;:— 

March 10, 1855. _ 

‘‘ Str,—Peace being desirable not only for 
the interests of our country, but for those of 
the world at large, and the negotiations now 
pending being doubtless injuriously influenced 
by the obstinate resistance of Sebastopol (which 
could be overcome in a day), and by the 
impossibility of successfully attacking Cron- 
stadt by naval means (which might be as 
speedily reduced), I have drawn up a petition 
to parliament, in order that secrecy and silence 
on my part, and deficiency of information on 
that of the public, may no longer prove inju- 
rious to the success of our arms. Hostilities 
having proceeded so far, assuredly it is more 
expedient to reduce a restless nation to a third 
or fourth-rate power than be ourselves reduced, 

“‘Let not my motive be mistaken. I have 
no wish to command a fleet of 100-gun ships, 
or to attack first-rate fortresses by encased 
batteries or steam gun-boats; that which 1 
desire is, first, secretly to demonstrate to com- 
petent persons the efficiency of my plans, and 
then to obtain authority (during eight or ten 
days of fine weather) to put them in execution. 

“The means I contemplate are simple, cheap, 
and safeinexecution. ‘They would spare thou- 
sands of lives, millions of money, great hayoe, . 
and uncertainty of results. Their consequences 
might, and probably would, effect the emanci-. 
pation of Poland and give freedom to the 
usurped territories of Sweden. 

‘«‘Those who judge unfavourably of all aged 
naval commanders assuredly do not reflect that 
the useful employment of the energies of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of men. can best) 
be developed and directed by a mind instructed 
by long observation, matured by reflection; 
an advantage to which physical power—that 
could clear. its way by a broadsword — can 
bear no comparison. My unsupported opinion, 
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in regard to a naval enterprise in 1809, proved 
to be correct. very other undertaking in the 
British service, in which I was concerned, and 
as commander-in-chief in Chili, Peru, Brazil, 
and Greece, was successful, and so would the 


protracted and unaccomphshed undertaking, so 


injurious. to the result of negotiation, have 
succeeded, had I possessed sufficient influence 
to be patiently listened to. 
‘‘T am, sir, 
‘“Your obliged and obedient servant, 
** DUNDONALD.” 
[Presented March 9, 1855.] 
TO THE HON. THE COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED. 


The Petition of Thomas Earl of Dundonald, Admiral of 
. the White, 

HWumbBiy showeth,—That in the year 1811 your peti- 
tioner discovered, and after deliberate consideration had 
the honour, in the year 1812, to disclose to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent a simple, yet irresistible 
means, whereby ordinary implements in war might be 
dispensed with, and speedy and successful results ensured. 

That his royal highness was pleased to appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the subject, consisting of the most 
competent persons of that period, whose report was so 
favourable that his royal highness ordered the attendance 
of your petitioner, and commanded secrecy, which had 
been imposed on Lord Keith, Lord Exmouth, and on 
General and Colonel Congreve, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York being president of the commission. 

That with this injunction your petitioner faithfully 
complied, although he could have put his plans in exe- 
cution in foreign service to his own great personal advan- 
tage, That after your petitioner’s return from abroad, 
and when an apprehension of war had again arisen at 
home, your petitioner presented his plans to his majesty 
King William (who had honoured your petitioner in early 
life with favour), and whose professional knowledge en- 
abled him to judge of their applicability. 

That his majesty, satisfied therewith, was pleased, in 
the most flattering manner, to manifest the high estima- 


tion in which he held the loyalty and disinterested con- | 


duct of your petitioner. 

That on a subsequent threat of war since the accession 
of her present majesty, the question of the merits of your 
petitioner’s plan was on asimilar occasion submitted to the 
most honourable the cabinet council, wherein ingenuous 

-and expanded minds, impressed with sentiments similar 
to those which actuated his late majesty, recommended 
and obtained a gracious manifestation of royal justice. 

_ That in February and in July, last year, your petitioner 

_ again offered his said plans, and sanctioned their reference 

to a secret commission of naval officers, in order that a 

professional report might be made as to their practic- 
ability and efficiency, which report, however, was confined 
to an opinion as to their expediency, perhaps originating 
in an érroneous impression as to the endurance of iron- 
bound floating batteries, all of which your petitioner will 
engage to subdue, even were they added to the defences 

. of Cronstadt.- 

_ That your petitioner, foresecing the impracticability of 

capturing numerous and powerful fortifications by the 

‘means now in préparation, again most respectfully offers 
his plans and his services to accomplish these objects, 

_ reserving the encased batteries and steam gun-boats entire, 

and ready for the brief and easy task of destroying the 
hostile fleet. i oom 

| ‘That your petitioner begs that, should these premises 

_and the prayer hereunto annexed seem to your honour- 

able house exaggerated or unreasonable, you will be 

' pleased to take into your consideration that, had electric 

j communication and photographic delineation been pri- 

_vately known and publicly announced, these incontest- 
able realities would have been received as an insult to 

f the understanding. 

, Therefore your petitioner humbly prays, that your 
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honourable house will be pleased, by a searching inquiry, 
to ascertain whether the aforesaid secret plans are capable, 
speedily, certainly, and cheaply to surmount obstacles 
which our gallant, persevering, and costly armies and 
fleets have failed to accomplish. 
DuNDONALD. 

Another discussion, which produced consi- 
derable excitement, was as to the state of our 
fortifications. Some years before, the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir John Burgoyne had called 
attention to the fact, that our country was 
almost defenceless against any sudden invasion 
by a great military power such as France. 
These distinguished men were opposed vehe- 
mently by the peace party, as urging upon the 
nation an unnecessary cost, and provoking a 
spirit of aggression on the part of France by 
the disposition to distrust her. Parliament 
also received coldly these propositions. The 
disasters in the Crimea awakened the national 
anxiety, and the discussion assumed new force. 
Earl Grey brought.the subject before the House 
of Lords, and strongly urged upon the govern- 
ment that all works of fortification should be 
suspended until a general committee of scien- 
tific and military men should inspect them, and 
pronounce upon their efficiency. A remarkable 
letter was published by Mr. Fergusson, whose 
writings on earthworks in fortifications had 
attracted so much attention. This letter 
startled the public, and gave anew stimulus to 
the discussions prevailing on the subject :— 


Langham Place, March 17. 

.. + The Royal Engineers have the 
privilege of keeping their works secret till it 
is too late to remedy them, and even then no 
documents are published which would enable 
the general public to judge for itself of the 
correctness of any assertion, or to refute or 
support any argument which may be adduced. 

“It is probable that Earl Grey, from his 
position, is fully aware of the facts of the case, 
and spoke from intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject, at least from personal inspection of nearly 
all the works now being erected for the defence 
of our coasts; I can vouch for the accuracy of 
every word he said. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, they are masonry buildings, and in plan 
and profile belong to the antiquated systems of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

‘The fort, for instance, recently erected for 
the defence of Liverpool is a little stone castle, 
with a battery of ten or twelve guns, so closely 
jammed together in masonry embrasures, that 
one broadside from a line-of-battle ship would 
dismount the whole; or, if the ship chose to 
pass the fort—which she could easily do at the 
distance of 1200 or 1500 yards—at the rate of 
ten or twelve knots an hour, the chances are 
very much against a single shot striking her. 
Our recent experience in the Black Sea and 
Baltic, has proved that she might safely calcu- 
late on doing this with scarcely the loss of a 
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single man, and, having done it, Liverpool is 
at her mercy; yet, for a very small sum of 
money, properly applied, this town might be 
made perfectly secure against such attacks. 
The forts recently erected in the Isle of Wight 
are even worse than this. Fort Victoria is so 
placed that a ship may easily pass it out of 
effective range of its guns, or, if attacking it, 
there is deep water within 150 yards of its 
guns, and they are so badly placed that only 
one out of its principal battery of twenty-one 
guns can sce, or fire at, the attacking vessel. 
Like another small fort erecting at the cliff’s 
end, it is wholly of brickwork, and both are 
so constructed that they would crumble to 
pieces far more rapidly than the towers of 
Bomarsund. Yet this is not the worst. These 
forts are utterly incapable of defence on the 
land side, and, in consequence, a strong re- 
doubt is now being erected at Freshwater to 
protect their rear, and every bay in the Isle 
of Wight must have its redoubt, or all our 
pains will be thrown away—for the encmy 
would certainly choose those places which are 
undefended in preference to those which are 
more or less fortified. The same system is 
being pursued at Portsmouth and along the 
Sussex coast. Small forts incapable of defend- 
ing themselves are erected on certain spots, 
and then other forts are erected to protect 
them, and these must be multiplied ad «nfint- 
tum before we get to the end of the chain. 

‘If these forts were merely ‘ shell-traps,’ 
as Karl Grey most properly termed them, it 
would be a small evil; but they are also, 
unfortunately, ‘man-traps,’ and as each will 
require scientific and thoroughly trained sol- 
diers to defend it, we shall find when they are 
all garrisoned, as they must be, that nearly 
the whole available strength of the regiment 
of artillery is parcelled out into bodies of 50, 
100, or 200 men, and when once they are 
safely locked up in these innumerable fortlets 
the country is open to the enemy. 

“If the military history of Europe has 
proved one thing during the last three cen- 
turies, it 1s that this parcelling out of an army 
into small detached garrisons is the surest way 
of facilitating the invasion of a country; yet 
we are pursuing this course on a more Lilli- 
putian scale than ever was adopted before, and 
if we continue in the same path, we shall 
render the invasion of this country one of the 
easiest problems imaginable. 

‘‘Tt is only by works on the scale of in- 
trenched camps, which your correspondent 
asserts have never been taken since the Thirty 
Years’ war, that such a country as this can 
be defended. 

“‘Tt is certainly incorrect, however, to call 
Sebastopol an intrenched camp, unless we ap- 
ply the same term to Portsmouth, Devonport, 
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Chatham, or any other fortified town of the! 
same extent. The fortifications of Sebastopol, 
are drawn as closely round the houses as in 
any of these places, and are, in fact, both in) 
form and extent, very similar to those of Ports- 
mouth and its dependencies; yet if the armies) 
now engaged in the defence and attack of 
Sebastopol were playing the same parts at 
Portsmouth, nothing eould have saved that 
town after three weeks or a month of open 
trenches, notwithstanding the enormous sums 
spent on its fortifications. After five months 
of open trenches the unfortified town of Sebas- 
topol still resists, and, though it may fall by 
assault, if cannot be taken by all the boasted 
resources of the science of attack before which 
every regular fortification inevitably falls within 
its prescribed time. 

“The truth is, and it cannot be known and) 
appreciated too soon, that the Russian engi- 
neers have adopted a new system of defence; 
they have thrown aside routine, and all the 
antiquated systems of the schools, and have 
applied to the defence of places all those prin-. 
ciples which have been hitherto so invariably. 
successful for the attack; and they have done 
this with such success as to prove beyond the 
shadow of doubt the possibility of rendering 
the science of defence superior to that of attack, | 
especially when the defence is carefully pre- 
pared for beforehand, in time of peace. 

‘The one question that remains is,— Will 
our engineers admit this view of the case, and 
are they prepared to act upon it? I fear not; 
at least I can assert from my own personal ex- 
perience how unwillingly this will be done— 
inasmuch as for the last ten years I have been, 
earnestly endeavouring, by every means in my 
power, to press these identical views on their 
attention, with singularly little success. And 
now that the Russians have proved by experi- 
ence all that I said or wrote, will they confess 
their error and be content to be taught by their 
enemies? If the public and the press take up| 
the subject they must do so; but if they do. 
not, it is to be feared that routine will still 
sleep on in happy ignorance of the existence of 
the nineteenth century. « 

‘“‘At all events, they have not shown any 
appreciation of the facts hitherto, but every 
Royal Engineer has, probably, something to 
say in defence of the old system; and while 
the Russians are pulling down with their own’ 
hands the Malakoff Tower, the last remnant of 
their masonry defences, to replace it with 
earthworks, our engineers are building expen- 
sive masonry forts whenever they can find | 
money and a site—and this in spite of all the | 
experience and information daily arriving from 
the seat of war. 

‘Until these new discoveries are thoroughly | 
investigated by the light of the experience we | 
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are gaining, I would carnestly pray, with Lord 
Grey, that all works of fortification be sus- 
pended—feeling convinced that the whole sys- 
tem must be altered; and not only that all 
new works will have to be designed on totally 
different principles, but all that has — been 
done lately must be undone again, and im- 
mense delay and expense be incurred in con- 
sequence. ‘Your obedient servant, 
“ James FERGusson.” 


The navy and army estimates for the year 
1855, showed that the cabinet was alive to the 
importance of the crisis; but still the proposed 
strength of both the navy and army was be- 
neath the requirements of the country. It is 
to be regretted that the amount of men thus 
proposed was never raised for the military 
branch of the service. In peace and war the 
number of men actually engaged for the ser- 
vice is always greatly beneath that authorised 
by the votes. ‘The estimates proposed this 
year, as compared with those previous to the 
war for many years, were very large, and 
showed the country the cost of real active 
warfare. The naval and military estimates 
were usually, in the aggregate, between 
15,000,0007. and 16,000,000/. The propor- 
tion was about equal to the army and navy, 
6,000,000/. to each, and about half the amount 
of either for the ordnance. Yet in the begin- 
ning of February, after a twelvemonth’s war 
only, the increase was from 6,000,000 to 
15,897,803/. for the navy, and from the same 
amount to 13,721,158/. for the army, amount- 
ing together to 29,618,961/7. The excess of 
expenditure above estimates in government 
outlay is always, as in the case of architects 
and builders, very considerable. It was genc- 
rally calculated that the excess on both services 
would not be much less than 20,000,000/. 
The increase of expenditure from the peace to 
the war estimates, may best be seen by a 
comparison of the years 1854 and 1855. In 
the former year the land force cost 4,723,288. ; 
for the latter it was estimated at 7,353,8041. 
In 1854 the troops provided were 142,776 ; 
in 1855, 193,595. There were likewise 
136,823 of the militia force, making a total 
increase in our military strength numerically 
of about 200,000 men. The force maintained 
in India at the expense of the Company was 
29,629, constituting a grand total of 359,547 
men. If to this number the amount of native 
and European troops in the service of the Com- 
pany, and of certain colonial regiments, be 
added, it will bring the numerical force of the 
army available for the honour and interests of 
England to an amount considerably exceeding 
half a million. he mode in which the English 
government had proceeded in the augmenta- 
tion of its forces, showed the. want of earnest- 
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ness on the part of the Aberdeen government 
in conducting the war. The first vote in the 
palmy days of the Aberdeen government, in 
answer to the Russian invasion of the Danu- 
bian provinces, was for 10,000 men, the next 
was for 15,000. Then the militia was called 
out, and ultimately foreign enlistment was re- 
sorted to, with jealousy and reluctance on the 
part of the nation. It was but too truly said 
at the time:—‘‘ We have neither been going 
too far nor too fast in this increase; on the 
contrary, we now see by the light of experi- 
ence, that these additions would have been 
wisely made this time last year, and that a 
good reserve might have saved us more than 
its cost, both in men and money. It cannot 
be said indeed, that, like the foolish king, we 
did not count the cost before going to war, for 
we made our reckoning accurately enough; 
but we altogether miscalculated the dimensions 
and exigencies of the struggle. We were not 
crippled for means or for men; there was both 
a will and a way if we had turned them to ac- 
count, but the true nature of the emergency 
was not discerned.’ It was the business of 
the government to have discerned it-—per- 
haps even to have foreseen its approach, and 
to have been prepared to meet it. They had 
been well warned. All persons conversant 
with Russian policy and principles, and with 
the signs of the times in Russia, had predicted 
what happened, and many persons of influence 
besought the government to prepare, but in 
vain: nursed in their own pride and, self- 
sufficiency, and having confidence in a govern- 
ment with whose principles they sympathised, 
they were blind to every movement of Russia, 
and duped by even her most transparent 
artifices. : 

The minor items of the votes were very 
instructive. For the staff of the army in the 
field, a large portion of which had proved 
itself to be so little competent, there was a 
vote of 76,226/. For the public departments 
connected with the army at home, 153,5884. 
For the military college, 17,7957. A leading 
journal which did much for military reform, 
made the following comment upon these minor 
votes :—‘‘ Now, what, we beg to inquire, is to 
be the return to the country for this outlay? 
We presume the estimates are liberally framed, 
and we are sure that if more was wanted it 
would be cheerfully given. But what is the 
use of our military school or our staff allow- 
ances? On paper, and in the public accounts, 
we are represented as possessing those very 
things of which we so acutely feel the want, 
and which we regard with envy when we see 
them in the possession of others. Why should 
our army not have a good staff at this moment? 
We are paying for it—paying not only for the 
men themselves, but for the means of making 
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them. What can be the meaning of a minister 
rising in his place and regretting that the army 
wanted officers acquainted with something 
more than mere routine and regimental duties, 
when votes like these are brought before par- 
liament? What becomes of the ‘180 gentle- 
men cadets’ maintained under the special care 
and instruction of an able staff of governors 
and instructors.” 

The votes for the ordnance were proposed 
in order soon after the foregoing. The total 
amount for the effective service required was 
7,610,385/7. The total amount for the non- 
effective service, 197,657/. ‘The increase upon 
the previous year was 1,822,380/. 

The items of the estimates of the sum 
required for the effective service were as 
follows, viz.:—1,117,833/. for the pay allow- 
ances, and contingencies of 22,346 officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men, com- 
posing the several ordnance military corps; 
1,406,883/. for commissariat and barrack sup- 
plies for her majesty’s forces, greatcoats for 
the army, and clothing for the militia ; 
75,6047. for the Ordnance-office; 3808,1494/. 
for ordnance establishments at home and 
abroad; 368,872/. for the wages of artificers, 
&e., at home and abroad; 2,792,348/. for 
ordnance stores for land and sea services; 
1,387,500. for works, buildings, and repairs 
at home and abroad; and 158,196/. for the 
scientific branch. ‘he item of 1,117,8338/. for 
‘pay and allowances is thus subdivided, viz. :— 
776,2401. for pay ; 97,585/. for additional pay 
(for length of service and good conduct) ; 
37,7162. for allowances; 54,028/. for clothing; 
32041. for hospital expenses; 751/. for divine 
service; 1632/. for libraries and _ schools; 
20,6371. for movement of troops; 116,82/. for 
recruiting; 8326/. for agency; 500/. for regi- 
mental savings-banks; and 12327. for miscel- 
laneous charges. The charge for each corp, 
exclusive of heads of service, which cannot be 
apportioned, is as follows, viz. :—Royal Engi- 
neers, 123,007/.; Royal Sappers and Miners, 
81,170/.; Regiment of Artillery, 684,803/. ; 
Royal Horse Artillery, 58,884/.; Riding-house 
Troop, 2107/.; master gunners, 4102/.; field- 
train department, 9167/.; and medical depart- 
ment, 12,7371. 

The charge for clothing amounts to 523,0801., 
and includes the following items, viz., 215,000/. 
for greatcoats for the army; 80,000/. for “ fa- 
tigue’’ clothing for militia; 90,000/. for the 
clothing of the ‘‘ Foreign Legion;” and 
120,000/. for warm and waterproof clothing, 
and articles for the troops, and for summer 
clothing. 

The charges for commissariat and barrack 
supplies amounted to 1238,098/. and 760,760/. 
respectively. 

Lhe charge of 2,792,348/, for “stores” in- 
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cluded 800,000 for the supply and repair o 
small arms; 40,000/. for the small arm factor) 
at Enfield; 235,184/. for iron ordnance, shot 
and shell; 1,448,247/. for the purchase o/ 
ordnance stores of all kinds at the Tower anc 
Woolwich ; 125,000/. to complete the huts foi 
50,000 men to be erected in garrisons at Alder. 
shot; 36,270/. for accoutrements and colour: 
for militia; 50,0007. for accoutrements an¢ 
knapsacks for the Foreign Legion; 42,3007, 
for packing, freight, and carriage of arms and 
stores, &c.; and 11,2347. for the building and 
repair of ordnance vessels, boats, and the 
supply of sails. 

The charge for works and buildings included 
an item of 80,000/. for the defences of Dover 
and the coast of Kent; 60,000/. for a new 
barrack at the western heights of Dover; 
48,1702. for improving the fortifications of the 
Channel Islands; 24,163/. for new barracks at 
Devonport; 39,047/. for additional barracks at 
Cambridge ; 61,000/. for barracks at Gosport; 
10,0002. for the defences of the coast of Sussex; 
48,597/. for the defence of commercial harbours; 
and 250,000/. for new barracks at Aldershot. 
These sums were only those required for the 
year. There were numerous items of sums 
required for the erection of forts and batteries. 

The amount required for works and buildings 
at home is thus divided, viz. :—295,215/. for 
fortifications, 109,999/. for civil buildings, and 
623,624/. for barracks. 

The charge for the scientific branch includes 
122,000/. for surveys in the United Kingdom; 
27,9751. for the Military Academy at Wool- 
wich; and 61097. for the establishment at 
Chatham for instructing engineers, &c. 

The expense of unforeseen and urgent ser- 
vices unprovided by parliament, but authorised 
by the Treasury, up to the 31st of December 
last, amounted to 100,819J. 

It will now be seen that the grand total 
amount of the army, navy, ordnance, and 
transport estimates for the ensuing year was 
estimated at 37,427,0081., viz. :—18,721, 1581. 
for the army, 10,716,888/. for the navy, 
5,181,465/. for the transport service, and. 
7,808,042/. for the ordnance department. ! 

The navy estimates offered many details. 
interesting to the nation. The augmentation. 
of our sea forces proposed was 6000 seamen. 
and 500 marines. This was much too small 
for the requirements of the service, especially 
as to marines—a force which, from their capa-. 
city to serve by sea or land, may be made 
especially valuable to a country like England, 
which maintains a comparatively small stand-. 
ing army, Sir James Graham, however, stated 
the important fact, in explanation, that while 
steam-ships were more costly than sailing 
ships, they were worked by fewer hands, and 
consequently at less expense. At the close 
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of the previous war there had been 100 ships 
of the line in commission, manned by 147,000 
seamen. One third the number could now 
man a fleet of greater power. It appeared 
that the expenses of the navy were greatly 
augmented by the high price of provisions and 
clothing, and that more wages must in future 
be paid. A new rating was also instituted; 
a class of ‘leading seamen”’ were to be-selected 
on higher pay. Men were to be employed for 
ten years’ service at an increased allowance, 
instead of the short service system, caused by 
the plan of “paying off”’ ships. 

Sir James informed the house that the fleet 
for the Baltic would consist entirely of steamers, 
and that 100 vessels should be speedily in the 
waters of the czar. 

A debate arose, on presenting the naval 
estimates, concerning the sparing of Odessa, 
which evoked from Mr. Layard one of his most 
able and severe addresses. Sir James Graham’s 
replies were equivocating and deceptive on the 
subject of Odessa, as events ultimately proved. 
The house and the country were indignant 
with the tone which the ‘ first lord”? adopted 
concerning the Baltic expedition. His gratu- 
lations as to what was accomplished were 
immeasurably impudent, when it was recol- 
lected that vessels of a character calculated to 
inflict damage upon the fortifications of the 
czar were not sent out in 1854, nor were any 
adequate preparations then making to send out 
in 1855 the sort of vessels, without which the 
proud fleet of England could merely sali in 
sight of the enemy’s batteries. 

While the estimates were under discussion 
in the commons, and in society, a very remark- 
able letter was addressed to the Zimes by Sir 
Francis Head, which excited some attention :— 


Oxendon, Northampton. 

“Tn 1834, on my return to England from 
the Brunnens of Nassau, I called on Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset at the Horse Guards with 
‘some notes I had just made in the camp of 
instruction of the Prussian army, and although 
as an officer of Engineers I did not belong to 
his department, he nevertheless, apparently 
with great interest, listened to the brief account 
I gave him of the mode in which the Prussian 
army was studying the art of war in canton- 
Ments, en bivowae, and under canvas; how 
their artillery and pontoon-train were learning 
to transport guns and boats across rough 
country, ravines, streams, &c.; how the 
cavalry were learning to swim their horses, 
with other accomplishments equally uscful on 
active service; how the infantry were in- 
structed in making fascines, gabions, &c., and 
in rapidly throwing up field-works of various 
'sorts, the defensive advantages of which they 
were made clearly to understand ; how officers 
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and soldiers of every service, not only, as in 
real war, were practised in field-of-battle ma- 
noeuvres, but, under the direction of a well- 
educated staff and of admirably appointed field 
departments, were taught the far more im- 
portant acquirements necessary for moving 
large masses of cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
many miles across a country, sq as to reach 
given points at given times with the whole 
force, and in proper order. After having given 
the above outline of the system under which 
the great nations of Kurope scientifically and 
at great cost provide themselves not only 
with young skilful generals, but with subor- 
dinate officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates, all more or less proficient in the 
higher branches of their profession, as well as 
in the minutest details necessary for the sub- 
sistence and movement of an army in the field, 
I emphatically asked Lord Fitzroy Somerset 
(with whom I was but very little acquainted) 
what objection could possibly exist to the 
British army, by a similar course of instruction, 
learning the practical duties of their profession? 
For some seconds he appeared either un- 
willing or unable to answer my plain question ; 
at last, calmly shrugging up his left shoulder 
and the stump of his right arm, he replied, 
with a look of dutiful submission, ‘Joseph 
Hume.’ 

‘« Twenty-one years afterwards—namely, on 
Saturday last—you inserted in the Zimes the 
following paragraph :— 


“We are concerned to learn that Mr. Hume 
is so scriously indisposed as to be unable to 
leave his seat in Norfolk. The absence of Mr. 
Hume is the more to be regretted when army 
reform is under consideration. Few men have 
given so much attention to the subject, and 
his practical experience would now be in- 
valuable.’ 


‘Now, Lord Raglan and the Duke of New- 
castle may be guilty of the numerous acts of 
omission which in your columns have been so 
graphically described. Lord Raglan may be 
destitute of forethought and contrivance, and 
in every way incompetent to contend with the 
extraordinary difficulties that have assailed 
him; but, as it is undeniabie, first, that Mr. 
Hume’s well-intentioned measures of economy, 
which have been enforced by the House of 
Commins, have, bit by bit, and limb by limb, 
gradually dismembered the British army of all 
its field-departments; and, secondly, that it has 
been for want of a well-educated staff and of 
well organised field departments that our army 
in the Crimea of 54,000 brave men have, by 
hunger and cold, been starved down to about 
12,000 effective bayonets. I submit to the 
judgment of the country that it is unjust to 


| shield the House of Commons from, and to 
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place wholly upon the Duke of Newcastle and 
Lord Raglan, the consequences of those fatal 
parliamentary measures of.retrenchment which 
Lord Raglan and the Duke of Wellington 
obediently but most seriously disapproved. 

‘‘ Confident that the nation will, sooner or 
later, come to a just conclusion on this lament- 
able subject, 

“Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 


“TF. B: Timp” 


If Lord Raglan spoke and acted as Sir Fran- 
cis represents, it is only another proof that he 
was never fit for the position to which he was 
selected. The country actually did vote vast 
sums annually, which were seldom put to an 
economical or efficient use. That circumstance 
gave to Mr. Hume his power; but the com- 
mons were always ready to vote what was 
required, if only convinced that the object for 
which the vote was demanded was really of 
value. Mr. Hume himself, with all his strin- 
gent lectures on the necessity of economy, 
did not resist éstimates when the govern- 
ment showed a disposition to employ the 
money for the necessary requisites of efficient 
forces. Both Lord Raglan and Sir F. Head 
ought to have known that had not the country 
resisted the extravagant outlay which it was 
the interest of the officials to promote, and 
which the Horse Guards never restrained, the 
nation would not have been able to sustain 
the eareer of improvement and retrenchment 
it was able to pursue during the peace, nor to 
bear with such ease the strains and pressure 
of war. ‘To be prepared for war, it is neces- 
sary to remit taxes, remove the fetters from 
industry which taxes impose, and husband 
the national wealth, while peace admits of such 
economical processes. It was not Joseph Hume, 
as Lord Raglan ignorantly alleged, or alleged 
under the influence of a party spirit, who 
caused the public service to be inefficient; ‘but 
it was the want of confidence which the nation 
felt in the government, the heads of the army, 
the whole tribe of officials, and the whole 
system of management in military affairs, which 
in any degree restrained the liberality of the 
commons. Enough was always voted to have 
provided an efficient army; and Lord Raglan, 
and Sir F. Head, were the calumniators of the 
people, and abettors of abuse and extravagance, 
in thus reflecting upon the men who strug- 
gled to save the country from the consequences 
of the reckless extravagance into which the 
chiefs of military departments were always 
ready to plunge it. 

While all these votes were prepared and 
passed, and all these discussions were sifting 
the public mind, supplies and zcinforeements 
were directed to the seats of war. Mr, Mac- 
lean, of Manchester, built iron vessels of the 
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order commonly called lighters, of a new an. 
useful type, for the purpose of landing commis 
sariat stores in the Black Sea. ‘Troops wer! 
ordered from India to the Crimea, via Egyp' 
The 10th Hussars, and the 80th regiment ¢ 
infantry proceeded from Bombay to Suey 
marched from Suez to Cairo, and proceede 
down the Nile, remaining some weeks at Alex 
andria. The efforts to send out supplies, espe 
cially where those efforts depended on indi 
vidual enterprise, were very great; but th 
want of good organisation in the department 
continually exposed the country to loss. Th 
following appeared in the papers at that time 
—‘‘QOn Saturday the Pioneer, a handsom 
new clipper-built screw-steamer, of about 80 
tons burthen, and fitted with an engine ¢ 
120-horse power, took her departure from th) 
Irongate Wharf near the Tower of Londor 
freighted with a cargo of almost inestimab] 
value, consisting of warm clothing, comforts 
and conveniences of almost every description 
intended to mitigate the privations and to sus| 
tain the courage and spirit of our brave arm 
before Sebastopol, and collected or purchase 
under the auspices of the committee for man 
aging the Crimean Army Fund, of which th 
Karl of Ellesmere is at the head. The dona 
tions presented to them for this object by 
grateful and a generous country, including a) 
ranks of the people, from royalty to the pea 
sant, in addition to their own, have gone o 
accumulating in the short period which ha 
since elapsed, until they amount to £20,00( 
exclusive of other acts of munificence, th 
worth of which is scarcely to be estimated i 
money. It may be interesting to our reader: 
and still more to the intended recipients in th 
Crimea, to note some of the principal article 
of which the Proneer’s cargo is composed 
There are, first of all, 400 cases of potted pro 
visions, including venison and other articles. 
and a quantity of ale, generously presented b 
his grace the Duke of Portland; 37 cases 0 
potted deer from Taymouth, and 800 gallon 
of whisky, the equally munificent gift of oh 
Marquis of Breadalbane; a hogshead of whisk’ 
from each of the distillers of Campbeltown 
packed in cases of two dozen each, for eas 
transit from Balaklava to the camp, and i 
hogshead of port wine from each of the prin 
cipal distillers in London, similarly packed 


400 patent stoves, peculiarly adapted for us 
in the Crimea, and an immense quantity 0 
candles and lamps—in all about 740 cases—_ 
the handsome donation of Price’s Patent Candl 
Company, whose workmen, by the way, hav) 
given £150 to the fund, being one-half of : 


day’s pay; great quantities of Gloucestershir) 
cheese, the gift of residents in that county) 
and other donations, amounting to several hun 
dred bales of woollen guods, blankets, jerseys 
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lrawers, shirts, stockings, together with as 
many muffatees as will furnish two or three 
pairs to each officer and soldier in the army; 
ind contributions of game preserved at Gun- 
ter’s and Batty’s. Besides these donations, 
the committee themselves have purchased a 
large quantity of provisions, comforts, and 
useful implements and utensils, which also 
form part of the freight. These include, among 
ther things, regimental boots, shoes, leather, 
wud shoemakers’ tools; £150 worth of tobacco 
ind clay pipes, cocoa-nut fibre matting for the 
loors of tents, blankets, railway-rugs, Aus- 
ralian jackets, waterproof clothing, stationery, 
vatmeal, pearl-barley, half-salt butter, essence 
yf coffee, cocoa, chocolate, Parmesan checse, 
urnery, brushes and combs, gridirons, sauce- 
ans, frying-pans, conical beer-warmers, milk- 
nen’s pails and yokes for carrying. water, 
vater-filters, saws, hatchets, hammers, six 
‘ross of iron spoons, 200 tea-pots, Welsh wigs, 
ortable fuel, a great number of interesting 
ooks, 250,000 rations of patent, compressed 
egetable soup (French), an exceedingly agree- 
ble and nutritious article; a large quantity of 
reserved vegetables, and last, but perhaps not 
east useful, one street baked-potato machine, 
nore of which would have been sent, but the 
dea of forwarding them did not occur to the 
ommittee until the eve of the yessel’s sailing, 
vhen time did not permit of their being pro- 
ured. The ship, on touching at Malta, will 
1so take on board a number of oranges and 
emons.—Such are the principal articles, 
veighing in the aggregate between 600 and 
00 tons. 

“‘ We have since learned that on going down 

he river, off Cuckold’s Point, the Proneer 
ame in contact with a large barque, with such 
orce that her foremast went by the board, her 
owsprit and jib-boom were carried away, and 
he was obliged to be taken into the East India 
Jock for repair, which will have the effect 
{ delaying the vessel’s departure for several 
ays.” 
Courtesies between France and England 
mded to strengthen the alliance by fostering 
8 spirit. ‘The ambassador of, France at Lon- 
on, having communicated to Lord Clarendon 
1e speech of the president of the Legislative 
orps to the emperor, on the occasion of the 
te of the bill on the loan, as also the reply 
* his majesty, the following letter from the 
“incipal secretary of state of her Britannic 
ajesty was addressed to the ambassador :— 


| Foreign Office, Jan. 2. 
Monstevr 1’ AMBAssapEuRr,—lI have received the letter 
Neh your excellency did me the honour to address to 
2 on the 30th of December last, transmitting to me, by 
ler of his majesty the Emperor of the French, a copy 
the BMonitew, containing the speech pronounced by 
» president of the Legislative Corps on the occasion of 
| 
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the unanimous vote of that assembly on the Loan Bill, as 
well as the reply of his majesty. : 

I have placed your excellency’s communication before 
the queen, and her majesty orders me to make known to 
you how much she appreciates the terms, full of cordiality, 
in which the speech of the president of the Legislative 
Corps, and the reply of his imperial majesty express 
themselves on the concurrence of the English land and 
sea forces, who share the hardships and ‘dangers of the 
soldiers and sailors of France. 

May I also be allowed to address to your excellency 
the thanks of the members of the government of ber 
majesty for the communication of which you have been 
the interpreter? Your excellency knows with what per- 
fect reciprocity the British parliament and nation enter- 
tain towards the French army and navy the sentiments 
of sympathy and gratitude which the speech of the pre- 
sident of the Legislative Corps, and the reply of the 
emperor, have so happily expressed towards the land and 
sea forces of the queen. 

I have the honour, &e. 
CLARENDON. 


The French Canadians, who, like other in- 
habitants of the British colonies, contributed 
liberally to the Patriotic Fund, desired one-half 
of their contribution to be appropriated to the 
aid of the soldiers of France. When the Eng- 
lish minister communicated this to the French 
emperor, it excited in the French court and in 
France most pleasurable feelings, and was 
responded to in the following manner. The 
letter was addressed to the Earl of Clarendon :— 


Palace of the Tuileries, Feb. 27. 

My Lorp,—I thank you for having communicated to 
me the address of the legislative council and legislative 
assembly of Canada to -the queen of England. It would 
be difficult for them to associate themselves in a more 
patriotic or touching manner with the success of our arms 
in the East, and with the disasters inseparable from this 
great struggle. Moved like myself, believe me, by the 
eloquent testimony of so vivid a sympathy, our country 
will not see without gratitude that to the memory of its 
French origin the population of Canada has not wished 
to separate, in its congratulations and in its offerings, — 
those who are so nobly united by a community of danger. 
I beg of you to be the interpreter to the legislative council, 
and to the legislative assembly of Canada of my -senti- 
ments, as I believe I am of those of France. 

teceive, my lord, the assurance of my high esteem. 

NapoLeon, 

During February, immediately after the 
change of government, much solicitude was 
manifested concerning the more rapid commu- 
nications of intelligence from the seat of war. 
The government was mortified by the cireum- 
stance that they were so frequently indebted 
to the correspondents of the press for their 
first intelligence of the most important events, 
and they determined upon establishing a tcle- 
graphic communication. The screw steamer 
Black Sea, which had been detained in the 
South Dock of Sunderland harbour by the 
heavy sea caused by a strong north-east. wind, 
which blew for a considerable time in the 
early spring, left the Wear with “the Balak- 
lava and Varna submarine telegraph cable” 
on board, and Messrs. Newall and Co.’s staff 
of workpeople, who were employed to sub- 
merge it. She had every prospect of a quick 
run out. She was ordered to call at Malta to 
tuke up Mr. Liddell, C.E., and Captain Dun- 
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ean of the Royal Engineers, and then to pro- 
-ceed to the Crimea, or Varna, as might be 
most convenient, to submerge the cable. The 
managers made due precaution not to be 
delayed by government officials, as they took 
everything out with them—carts, huts, &e., 
for their use while laying down the land por- 
tion of their work, and had four non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Sappers and Miners with 
them aboard the steamer, who were instructed 
how to work the apparatus when completed. 
The weight of the 400 miles of cable was 
100 tons, and the contract was stated to be 
£20,000. ‘The system upon which the Black 
sea telegraph was intended to be wrought 
was Morse’s, but with an important modifica- 
tion by Mr. Carl Frischen, of Hanover, which 
was patented by Messrs. Newall and Co. 
Morse’s apparatus prints messages upon long 
slips of paper as they are received into the 
office, and thus avoids the slow process of copy- 
ing by pencil into slips: Mr. Frischen’s in- 
vention further extends the usefulness of the 
system, by making it possible for messages to 
be sent along one wire from both ends at the 
same instant of time. ‘Thus a clerk telegraph- 
jng at Varna can be receiving by the same 
wire by which he is sending his communication, 
and at the same instant, a message from Balak- 
lava. The single wire by Mr. Frischen’s pro- 
cess conveys several messages from either end 
at the same moment; and aclerk can be en- 
gaged telegraphing at the time that he is 
receiving a message. Messrs. Newall and Co., 
the contractors for the Black Sea telegraph, 
have laid down every submarine telegraph in 
service in the world. The Mediterranean tele- 
graph, which remains incomplete, was not 
made by them. The more important lines of 
submarine cables manufactured by this firm 
are—the Dover and Calais, the Belgian, 
the Hague, the Portpatrick, the Holyhead 
and Queenstown, the Zuyder Zee, the Great 
and Little Belt, the Cronstadt, the Perth 
and Dundee, the New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, the Funen and Zealand, the 
St. Lawrence, and the Missisippi, which are 
all now at work. ‘The circumstances under 
which the Black Sea telegraph was put on 
board a first-class steam-vessel, in its passage 
out, are strikingly illustrative of the energy 
of the English character when under wise 
and able direction. The contractors only re- 
ceived final instructions from the government 
to make the 400 miles of cable on the 15th of 
December. The vessel that received it on 
board was on the stocks at Yarrow, in February, 
not half finished; but by the middle of the 
week previous to sailing she had been launched, 
her engines put on board, and she had steamed 
round to Sunderland, and before the Saturday 
night’s bell had rung in the Monkwearmouth 
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Works, for closing the week, she had her coal 
and stores on board, her crew. shipped am 
ready for sea, and 400 miles of telegraph cabl 
stowed away in her hold; with a vast numbe 
of packages and bales of clothing, thrust int 
every available corner, for the use of the soldier 
in the Crimea; and was in time to be swun; 
for the purpose of having her compasses ad 
justed. 

It is to be regretted, for the honour of ou 
country, that a practice which in the earl 
months of the war required official notice, and 
finally, official interference, was resorted to i 
1855 also, by which private advantage wa 
sought at the expense of the public good 
Machinery adapted to navigation was fitte 
out for the enemy in English ports. Th 
authors of this crime alleged that they de 
signed, the work for certain neutral powers 
there was no doubt, however, that it wa 
intended ultimately for the service of th 
enemy. The following proclamation at one 
checked the proceeding, and awed the perpe 
trators. ; 

BY THE QUEEN. 
A PROCLAMATION. 
Vicrorta R, 


Whereas information has been received that certai 
acts of a highly treasonable nature have been, or ai 
about to be done or attempted by certain British subjeci 
adhering to the queen’s enemies, either within her me 
jesty’s dominions, or in parts beyond the seas; such: 
building, or aiding and assisting in building or equippin; 
ships of war, providing stores or tackling, arms and ammi 
nition, for such ships, or manufacturing, or fitting, « 
aiding or assisting in manufacturing or fitting stea 
machinery, either for such ships or for other warlike pu 
poses; or by entering into contracts, engagements ( 
agreements for some of the aforesaid purposes, or othe: 
wise adhering to, aiding, assisting, or abetting the queen 
enemies in parts beyond seas, in levying or carrying 0 
war against her majesty ; now her majesty, by this hi 
royal proclamation, doth warn all such persons engagin 
in any such treasonable designs or attempts as aforesai 
or otherwise adhering to, assisting, aiding or abettin 
the queen’s enemies, that they will be liable to be appr 
hended and dealt with as traitors, and will be procecde 
against with the utmost rigour of the law. 

Given at our court, at Windsor, this eighth da 
of February, in the year of our Lord one thot 
sand eight hundred and fifty-five, and in fl — 
eighteenth year of our reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


During the first three months of 1855, 1 
valids and wounded soldiers from the Crime — 
and Scutari returned in considerable number — 
and, so far as depended upon the generosity ( 
the public, they were most kindly received; bu 
however bitter the confession when made b 
an English citizen, it is unhappily true the 
in the government hospitals to which the 
were consigned, their treatment was thorough] — 
and utterly discreditable. Her majesty took — 
deep interest in the wounded soldiers, aD 
visited-the hospitals repeatedly. For thei 
occasions matters were got up, so that hi 
majesty might be satisfied with the treatme! 
of her brave troops. The state of things : 
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public reprobation in some departments, al- 
though in others too much praise to the hos- 
pital authorities could hardly be accorded. 
The following communication places the whole 
matter in a light more instructive than agree- 
ible :— 
| “The Queen of England has lately paid a 
visit of womanly solicitude and maternal sym- 
sathy to the brave men whose mutilated limbs, 
and shattered but still noble frames, show 
with melancholy clearness how they have 
ought and suffered for their country and her 
srown. ‘To most, if not all, of them, from her 
voman’s heart, and with her winning voice, 
vere spoken—for so they love to tell—words 
which are now repeated with honest pride in 
he sick-ward to the listening stranger, and 
vill be told again and again to wife and chil- 
‘ren for many. a year in many a cottage home 
'f England. Nay, on returning to her palace 
‘er thoughts were still on the brave she had 
tft, and her order was forthwith dispatched 
or a nominal return of all the wounded in the 
‘hatham hospitals, with details, so far as pos- 
ible, of each case. Nor were the medical 
uthorities forgotten, for not only did her 
iajesty personally express, as well she might, 
er satisfaction at all she saw, but they were 
arther honoured, as indeed they deserved, 
vith a written communication, expressing how 
auch the queen was gratified by the care be- 
sowed upon their patients, and the condition of 
ne hospitals in Fort Pitt and the Brompton 
-arracks. 
“Tt is simply an act of justice to add, that 
1e state in which her majesty found these 
ospitals was their every-day condition, and 
iat one of the surgeons at Fort Pitt may well 
»ngratulate himself on not having lost 2 man 
\ his numerous charge. But here is an ob- 
‘ure, if not a dark, side to this picture, as 
ell as a bright one. Her majesty did not 
te all; she did not see what she ought to have 
fen above all. She did not see what she 
(uld not have scen with any other feeling 
tan sorrow, if not indignation; and yet she 
vs within eight minutes’ drive of the build- 
izs where it may be seen! There, sir, are the 
Gemate, or St. Mary’s Barracks, about a mile 
fm the Brompton, at the south-east extremity 
ca marshy level on the banks of the Medway, 
Snificantly called ‘Tom-all-alones.’ Their 
dnospheric fitness for invalids may be judged 
¢ from the fact that the cold on the upper 
sry, with boarded floors, is so great that the 
crks of the pay-office petitioned to be re- 
nved from it, and had their request granted. 
f for water, it is supplied to the officers there 
f'm cisterns which serve a twofold purpose in 
t» cheapest and shortest, but filthiest, and foul- 


i way possible. For the men there is, indeed, 
‘OL. 1a 
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Chatham, in this respect, was such as to merit | a pump near, but then ‘it is no good,’ and so 


with their weak bodies and disabled limbs they 
had to fetch all they wanted in the late frost 
and snow from another pump or well some 300 
yards off. It is asserted, too, that these bar- 
racks have already been condemned by more 
than one board as altogether unfit for invalids, 
and men of ordinary humanity would declare 
that the vaults—rooms they cannot be called— 
which are now occupied by the Crimean con- 
valescents are not fit habitations even for robust 
health. Indeed, it is not at all improbable 
that the cells of the military prison at Fort 
Clarence are much more comfortable and whole- 
some than the lodgings of the men whom the 
queen delights to honour; for the latter are 
from sixty to seventy feet long by about thirteen 
broad, banked up at the back with earth above 
the level of the ceiling, with only one fireplace 
in each, and this not in the middle, but at the 
extreme end, and no ventilation at all except 
by the door and windows, conveniently front- 
ing the north-west, for the exhalations from 
the mud of the Medway. The floors are paved 
with Yorkshire stone up the middle, and bricks 
at the sides, laid on the natural earth, on which 
stand the iron bedsteads about thirteen inches 
high, with straw mattresses to match, and not 
a bit of straw or matting anywhere else. Into 
these cold clammy caves are put invalids—con- 
valescents perhaps they are called—men, wo- 
men, and children, from Gibraltar, or even a 
warmer climate. In them may now be found 
men pierced and cut all over, who have escaped 
with life from Alma, Balaklava, and Inker- 
man, and are fresh from the exhaustions of 
Scutari, or just recovering from wounds and 
fever through the care and comfort which they 
had enjoyed in the hospitals of Fort Pitt and 
Brempton. In one of them especially may be 
found, by night and by day, five or six families 
of married couples with their children. AJ] 
this her majesty should have seen; and a local 
reply to an observation to this effect was, 
‘They would not let her!’ Whether this be 
true or not, it is impossible to say, although it 
is a fact that the inmates of these places were 
removed from them for inspection elsewhere ; 
but whatever ‘the reason why,’ the public 
may be unanimous in thinking that the nation is 
disgraced by such a state of things, and that if 
humanity and gratitude are of no avail to pre- 
vent such treatment of her bravest sons in their 
‘hour of necd,’ still the health and the lives of 
her soldiers are far too precious and costly to 
be endangered, if not destroyed, in the miser- 
able caves of a bombproof powder magazine,” 
As public attention and indignation were 
roused these matters were rectified. It was 
the desire of Lord Palmerston, and, in some 
measure, of his government, to satisfy the de- 
mands of the country, and to do justice for 
I 
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its own sake. All these things, in the home 
events which bore upon the war, confirm the 
sentiments of an able public writer :—‘‘ The 
country must be governed not only for, but by 
’ the public; and that not merely at certain crises, 
by outbreaks of national feeling, having the 
character almost of an insurrection, but con- 
stantly, regularly, and in detail.” Among the 
efforts for the more satisfactory treatment of 
the wounded and invalids was the mission of 
Mr. W. 8. Lindsay, M.P., to the East. In 
February he visited France, and held frequent 
communications with the French government, 
the object of which was to obtain its co-opera- 
tion for the organisation of a regular service of 
transports for the sick from the Crimea direct 
to Marseilles, and to establish hospitals along 
the coast. The French ministers of marine 
and foreign affairs lent a very favourable 
ear to his projects. From some cause these 
excellent ideas did not find the practical appli- 
cation intended. 

The return of the Duke of Cambridge was 
prominent among the home incidents connected 
with the war which interested the English peo- 
ple. His gallant conduct gave great satisfac- 
tion to the country; and his arrival at home, 
after so many perils and such distinguished 
services, was met with acclaim. He landed at 
Dover on the 30th of January, and proceeded 
to the Ship Hotel, the populace cheering with 
hearty enthusiasm. He was soon waited upon 
by the mayor and corporation, for the purpose 
of presenting him with an address congratu- 
lating him on his safe return. The address 
was frank and pertinent, and received from his 
royal highness a reply of a very remarkable 
character, in which some notable opinions 
were expressed of the generalship under which 
the army suffered so much, notwithstanding 
the courage and skill of the generals of division 
and brigade. His royal highness also expressed 
himself concerning the common soldiery in a 
way which the army and the country felt to 
be as true as it was tersely and strikingly ex- 
pressed :—‘‘Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, —I 
thank you for the gratification you have ren- 
dered me in presenting me with the present 
address. I assure you that any inconvenience 
or discomfort which I have experienced in the 
Crimea has been amply repaid by the bravery 
of the troops. All a general can do is to lead, 
and my humble services have been given cheer- 
fully; but it has not been a war of generalship 
-—the campaign has been a soldier’s, and nothing 
but a soldier’s, campaign. Led on as they 
have been by their indomitable courage, these 
troops have performed prodigies of valour; and 
I can assure you a finer set of fellows do not 
exist in the world than the men who are fight- 
ing the battles of Britain in the Crimea, and 
who have done everything in their power to 
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sustain the honour of their country. Mr 
Mayor and gentlemen, I again thank you,’ 
The same evening his royal highness arrivec 
in London, where there were but few person: 
aware of his having landed in England, bu 
nevertheless a considerable crowd collected aj 
the terminus, and welcomed him with lively 
demonstrations of satisfaction. When the know. 
ledge of his safe arrival at Kew Lodge sprea¢ 
through London and its vicinity, public ad. 
dresses to him and to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge (his mother), were very 
loyally and promptly presented. ‘he recep. 
tion met with by the royal duke from he 
majesty and the court, was most grateful t 
his feelings. 

The exertions of our neighbours and allie 
were on a scale commensurate with the great 
undertaking. Men and arms were sent away 
during January and February for the Crimea, 
and preparations during the first three months 
of the year were put forth for the ensning 
naval campaign in the Baltic, which ‘showec 
the earnestness of the emperor in prosecuting 
the war. | 

In France there was but little popular en. 
thusiasm for the contest as compared witl 
England, but there. was nevertheless a resolut 
will to bring down the pride of the foe. Ir 
the early part of January the port of thi 
Johette (Marseilles) was crowded with ship 
of war and large English steamers awaitin; 
men and munitions; by the end of Januan 
the port was nearly empty: all these naya 
leviathans had departed laden with soldiers 
stores, ammunition, &c. Among the troop 
sailed Generals Pelissier, Rivet, and Desvilliers 
The first of these officers was destined t 
play a brillant part in the great drama befor 
Sebastopol. <A letter written from Marseilles 
at the time, thus described the personnel o 
that remarkable man:—‘‘ General Pelissie 
landed here from Oran on the preceding Mon 
day. He is of the middle size, with broa( 
shoulders, a rather care-worn countenance 
and appears to be about sixty years of age 
He is remarkably neat in his dress, and expect 
his officers to imitate his example. He ha 
passed the greater part of his life in Algeria 
and has earned there a reputation of extra 
ordinary energy. His friends say that hi 
appointment to a command in the army in thi _ 
Crimea was communicated to him by th 
minister of war in the most flattering terms 
He was told that the command offered to hin 
was not equal to his merits, but that, by hi 
acceptance of it, he will have imposed al 
additional debt. on his country, of which th 
government will not be forgetful. He look 
like a man who will either bring back a mar — 
shal’s baton from the Crimea, or find a soldier’ — 
grave there. General Rivet is chief of the stal 
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of the first division, and General Desvilliers is 
to command a brigade in the ninth division of 
the army of the East. Some of the letters 
received here from the French camp before 
Sebastopol, dated the 12th instant, speak of 
the condition of the French army in terms 
ilmost as discouraging as those published in the 
London papers with regard to the English.” 

Some idea may be formed of the activity in 
he French arsenals in January, by the follow- 
ng paragraph from the Sentinelle Toulonnaise: 
—‘* The loading of matériel of war, a moment 
suspended, recommenced to-day with consider- 
ble activity. On the 1st and 2nd the artillery- 
vaggons brought to the arsenal of the navy up- 
vards of 1100 shells, which were immediately 
onveyed on board the liner, Duperré. The 
wabrador, steam-trigate, is now undergoing 
epair. The construction of the gun-boats on 
he new system is progressing rapidly. They 
vill be launched in February, and completely 
rmed and ready to put to sea towards the 
oth of April. A portion of them will join 
he squadron in the Black Sea, and another 
hat of the Baltic, next May, when grand and 
efinite operations by sea and land will recom- 
rence with redoubled vigour, should peace 
ot be concluded.”’ 
Amongst other troops dispatched during 
hat month, were 1200 men of the Imperial 
ruard. To these the emperor delivered an 
ddress characteristic of the war and of the 
poch :—“ The French nation, by its sovereign 
ill, has resuscitated many things which they 
iought for ever dead, and to-day the empire 
_ reconstituted; an intimate alliance exists 
ith our ancient enemies; the flag of France 
aves with honour on those distant shores 
here the bold flight of our eagles had not 
efore, ventured; the Imperial Guard, the 
sroi¢ representation of military glory and 
nour, 18 now before me, Surrounding the 
aperor as formerly, wearing the same uni- 
mm, carrying the same standards, and having 
pecially in their hearts the same sentiments 
, devotion to their country. Receive then 
ese standards, which will lead you to victory 
, they led your fathers, as they have just led 
ur comrades. Go, and take your share of 
at still remains of danger to be overcome 
d glory to be earned; you will soon have 
eelved the noble baptism which is your am- 
lon, and you will have lent your assistance 
plant our eagles upon the walls of Sebas- 
Dol, 

During February these exertions continued 
if no such vast transactions had taken place 
previous month. The Ifondteur of February 
» 4th thus describes the opening of the 
inth in this particular :—‘‘ Within the last 
“ days there have been forwarded to the 
mea, for the army of the Kast, 150 officers’ 
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huts and 950 privates’ huts, for 30,000 men, 
made at Toulon and Marseilles; 450 officers’ 
huts and 1500 privates’ huts, for 39,000 men, 
ordered from England; and 210 hut-stables, 
for 10,000 horses, ordered in Paris.’”? The 
activity of the French dockyard arsenals for 
a month after were of the same character: 
ships, stores, men, munitions of war, were 
sent out; and addresses were delivered to 
the soldiers by persons of eminence, calling 
on them, in the name of French glory, to 
terminate the war by victory. 

The monetary exertions of the people were 
on a scale proportional to these military enter- 
prises. A loan of great magnitude was raised, 
and so rapid were the offers, that the only dif- 
culty was, how to receive the proffered sums. 
The-credit of the French government, and the 
resources of the French people, were greatly 
elevated in Kurope; and the tidings of the 
ready and abundant supply of such vast funds 
by the people of France carried dismay to 
the court of St. Petersburg, while they were 
hailed in England with triumph. <A Paris 
correspondent thus describes the issue of this 
financial victory :—‘‘The subscription to the 
new loan terminated yesterday at five in the 
afternoon. The anxiety to subscribe was, if 
possible, greater during the last few days than 
previously. At the Treasury, in the Rue de 
Rivoli, many persons passed the night under 
the arcades, and before daybreak they were 
queues at all the Mairies, at the Recette Cen- 
trale, Rue Neuve des Mathurins, and at the 
Caisse d’Amortissement. It was deemed ne- 
cessary to send detachments of infantry to all 
these places to preserve order. A number of 
persons, despairing of having their subscrip- 
tions accepted at Paris, went by railway to 
different towns in the provinces. But in all 
parts of the country the desire to subscribe 
was just as great as at Paris. In fact, the 
eagerness of the public to take part in this 
national operation was far greater than on the 
preceding occasion in March last. Fifteen 
hundred millions have already been subscribed, 
and it is estimated that four times that amount 
could be provided if it were required. If it 
be necessary, therefore, to continue the war, 
the sinews will not be wanting.” 

Besides this indication of the prosperity of 
France, there was another also very decisive 
—the increase of the ordinary revenue, over 
the expenditure of the year, was several 
millions of francs. The loan and the budget 
alike showed that France was able to go to 
war, and even if she had not counted the cost 
was able to meet it. 

It was remarkable how every incident which 
took place in England relating to military 
things was noticed by the French press. Gene- 
ral Evans having been received in the British 
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parliament with the homage due to his bravery 
and military genius, the Svécle, so often accus- 
tomed to find fault with England, thus com. 
mented upon the scene:—‘ England, indeed, 
has a right to be proud of a man who, entitled 
to such homage, receives it from his fellow- 
citizens in the full plenitude of their consti- 
tutional prerogative. General Evans neither 
gave way to a sentiment of extravagant pride, 
nor to expressions of satisfaction confined to 
himself. Covered with honour himself, he 
vindicated the right of his division—the second 
—to a still greater share of the national grati- 
tude, from the fact of its having lost one half 
of its number in repulsing the Russians in 
three different engagements. He called to the 
recollection of the house that at Inkerman this 
heroic division had supported alone, for several 
hours, the united attack of 50,000 of the 
enemy. And if it be permitted to us to mingle 
our humble voice in so magnificent a scene, 
we would say that even in the misfortunes it 
has undergone, the English army has proved 
itself as worthy as ever to share the crown of 
glory with the army of France.” 

The spirit of France to her enemy was as 
worthy as that which she cherished to her 
ally. There was an absence of all animosity 
to Russia in the national spirit, and the pri- 
soners were treated not only with kindness but 
with hospitality. The following is an extract 
from a letter on this subject in February :— 
‘““There are at present 300 Russian prisoners 
confined in Fort La Malgue; sixty of them 
are now employed in constructing huts for the 
army in the East. Amongst the prisoners is 
a sergeant-major, decorated with a Russian 
order, whom they treat with great respect, and 
blindly obey. ‘The prisoners receive daily a 
ration of bread and twopence for their food, 
which they are allowed to purchase in town, 
under the surveillance of some French soldiers. 
They appear to be well pleased with their treat- 
ment, and not to regret. their position. The 
Pcles would willingly ¢ enter the French service.’ 
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In the St. Petersburg press, and in that 
Germany and Belgium under the influence 
Russian pay, if was alleged that the ‘Tur 
treated the Russian prisoners more generous 
than the French; and that the latter refus 
to the poor prisoners the consolations of the 
religion, while the former provided Gre 
chaplains to attend them. The JAfonite 
replied to these calumnies in the followin 
terms :—‘‘ As far as regards their spiritu 
affairs, the Russian prisoners, since their a 
rival at Aix, have been allowed—those of f] 
Greek communion—the visits of the Are 
prétre Wassilleff; and the Catholies, those 
the Abbé Jeloweki. ‘hese two ministe 
exercised their mission without any imped 
ment, until it was ascertained that thi 
attended less to religion than to politics. T 
minister of war, in order to secure the cot 
fort of the Russian prisoners, decided that 
addition to their pay they should have t 
complete ration of provisions, as given to t] 
French soldier, namely, white -bread, 10! 
grammes; fresh meat, 250 grammes; d 
vegetables, 60 grammes; and salt, 16 grammi 
These arrangements extended to all the Ri 
sian prisoners, both in France and at Const 
tinople. The pay of the officers has be 
increased nearly one-half more than regulat 
by former ordinances, and is now 38df. 3: 
per month for a general of division, 250f. | 
a general of brigade, 200f. for superior office. 
captains, lieutenants, and. sub - lieutenan, 
100f.; the wife of an officer, 50f. By ori 
of the emperor, the officers have been allow! 
to retain their arms, and to choose their pli 
of residence. ‘Tours has been chosen by the, 
and they are authorised to remove thither | 
the 2nd instant. They are allowed to ti 
their orderhes with them.” 

Thus France stood beside her great al, 
great also for this contest; great in sk, 
resources, valour, and magnanimity. Bil 
was the attitude of the Western nations| 
home in the first months of 1855. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 


RUSSIA AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 


1855—HER 


POWERFUL POSITION—INCREASED INF!- 


ENCE, AND ACCESSION OF TERRITORY IN ASIA—UNSUBDUED BY THE EVENTS OF I8é- 
PREPARATIONS TO RESIST THE ALLIES—ARROGANT AND FANATICAL SPIRIL OF i 


PEOPLE INCREASED BY THE WAR. 


** Sic volo sic jubeo.” 


Muvcx as public alarm had been awakened, 
and public effort stimulated by that alarm, 
previous to the war, in the contemplation of 
Russian aggression, and by her dogged and 
stubborn resistunce to the a.lies, a very vague 
notion was all that existed in the general mind 
in Kurope as to the terrible extent of her 


military preparations and resources, and ‘ 
advantageous military position she had acquill. 
We call it terrible for no purpose of ‘strs 
writing,’ and for no party project of peace! 
war, but because that such was the acl! 
fact, as proved by her resistance to a coalii? 
of such magnitude and power, and becs® 
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ler aggressive facilities were to a great extent 
imnoticed in England. Russia had been de- 
reloping herself upon all contiguous territory, 
ind with an energy, vigilance, and intrigue 
lever surpassed—never equalled—in the history 
f the world. If Russia had encouraged the 
rts of peace, it was only to subserve the pur- 
oses of war; if she had welcomed science, it 
yas only that the military art might flourish; 
f she had brought out her own natural re- 
ources, the main object was to store up appli- 
nces of strength for arsenals the most colossal. 
"or this the labour of her serfs, the timber of 
er forests, the corn, and flax, and hemp, the 
roducts of her fields, the arms, and cordage, 
nd clothing of her foundries and her factories, 
nd the gold of the Ural mouniains had, since 
re peace of 1815, been collecting. In this 
ray her wars with the Persians, Circassians, 
eorgians, Daghestans, Turks, Poles, had been 
istained, and still from the resources of so 
ast an empire these armouries and depositories 
* strength were replenished with an energy 
ad prodigality that spared nothing. Proud of 
er enormous military means, she had fre- 
aently displayed her strength by magnificent 
‘views, dazzling even to the other first-rate 
ilitary governments, and adopted a haughty 
‘ne unknown to diplomacy even in seasons 
‘ triumphant conquest. Sve volo sie jubeo had 
en the spirit of all Russia’s dealings with 
lustria, Prussia, Turkey, Persia, the nations 
Central Asia, and the once proud and fear- 
‘ss Scandinavian states. Even now, when 
‘sisted by the greatest empires, she was an 
‘sailant in some directions, and preparing, by 
*st arrangements and numbers, to resist on 
‘. theatres of action the powerful assaults 
(rected against her. In the Crimea she had 
\ld her own with tenacity, and drawn upon 
lr resources of men and material like an 
‘pire that did not fear to spend itself pro- 
fsely in the outpourings of war. Through 
“1s of mud, over steppes covered with snow, 
[ngered, frost-struck, and way-worn, legions 
‘lowed legions to the field of her defeat 
wund Sebastopol ; and as they fell in numbers 
pon its ramparts they were succeeded by 
yiers, as if from without men were innumer- 
ve, while within munitions were exhaustless. 
Such was the attitude of Russia at the be- 
yning of 1855. It became evident that if, 
y1eath the bursting shell, the red-hot ball, 
il the heavy shock, the beleaguered city 
luld be rent, consumed, and broken, and 
ir the piles of her slaughtered defenders 
I soldiers of England and France should 
ss to the conquest, it would be at an ex- 
se of blood and money which was appal- 
U; to contemplate. Without noticing here 
I progress of this, or the result of former 
vs as affected Turkey, it may be with cer- 
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tainty said, that, end how this war might 
for Russia as to her relation with the allies, 
Turkey must be permanently weakened, and 
Russia relatively strengthened, unless the allies 
should deprive her of a Turkish boundary, and 
raise between the two empires the ramparts of 
independent states. The Asiatic scene of the 
war especially exemplified this: Georgia had 
already become Russian; Circassia and Da- 
ghestan had been all but subjugated; from 
Persia a territory as large as England had been 
torn; from the Black Sea, and the Caspian, Rus- 
sia had pushed on her influence and her armies, 
until the King of Bokhara in his remote regions 
became either a trembling ally or a submissive 
tributary. The Khan of Khiva was forced 
into reluctant treaties; victories were gained 
by a handful of Russian troops over the ir- 
regular forces of Kohan, and the khan of that 
country was actually recruiting at Peshawur, 
with the consent of the East India Company. 
No person acquainted with the public senti- 
ment in India, and the fears and feelings upon 
its frontier, had any doubt that a Russian force 
had penetrated far into Central Asia, and was 
forming alliances and attaching to it large 
bodies of irregular troops. Her ascendancy was 
again felt in the Persian capital, and Cabul 
heard, as it were, the footsteps of her approach. 
Numbers in England and India thought it not 
impossible that the forces of the Company and 
the czar might measure’ swords at last. 
Perhaps the most gigantic preparations of 
Russia were those which she directed to the 
Baltic. She organised in that direction the 
best equipped army she ever produced, and 
its morale was as much above the average of 
her armies as its material. Finland, that so 
lately had been a Swedish province, was studded 
with Russian fortresses; and Denmark, which 
had so often sent its sea-kings as conquerors to 
these islands, and which has kept a name of 
independence and renown ever since, became a 
piece of reversionary property which, by a 
treaty England recognises, may one day fall to 
the house of Romanoff. But beyond all these 
fields of action, Russia, with ever-widening 
circle, had spread her presence and her power. 
Lhe repulse of the allied squadron at Petro- 
paulovski, and in the Arctic Sea, filled her 
with hope and pride. On every frontier, from 
every shore to which her confines reach, she 
had stretched out the arm of grasping ambi- 
tion and vigorous attack. Within the last 
year she had appropriated the Northern Man- 
chou Province, a territory larger than New 
England, and watered by the Seghalian, a 
river scarcely inferior in’extent and volume to 
the Mississippi. By this means she had not 
only secured a rich country but new resources 
in men. She can pour from thence hordes of 
Tartars into China, when opportunity 
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allows, carry her conquests to Pekin. She, in 
this appropriation, obtained a military and naval 
position on the eastern shores of the Pacific, 
which will be felt by English commerce over a 
vast extent where our trade prospers, and our 
power is respected and feared. 

After nine months of war with the Western 
powers, Russia was not humbled, she had 
even gained territory. Her influence seemed 
felt everywhere—her eagle was planted upon 
the snows of the frigid zones, and it basked in 
the light of the sunniest lands. It spreads its 
wings over the sandy plains where the Tartar 
and the Cossack roam wildly throngh endless 
solitudes, and it looked forth, from the mast 
and the arsenal, over many and far-spreading 
seas. It became obvious to all men that the 
time had come when England must step back 
from her foremost position of power, or Russia 
must recede before the brave old flag which for 
a thousand years had floated over the breeze 
and the battle, the ensign of civilisation, free- 
dom, and victory. 

Some recent publications have revealed in 
minute detail the territorial accessions of Russia, 
even since the offensive mission of Prince Men- 
schikoff to Constantinople, and represent them 
as increasing her power to a vast extent. In 
the sixth number of Dr.*Petermann’s Ahitther- 
lungen wiber wichtige neue Erforschungen auf 
dem Gesammtgebiete der Geographic, there is an 
interesting article on West Siberia, its physical 
nature, industrial products, and geographico- 
political importance. Accerding to this descrip~ 
tion, the Siberia of now-a-days, in consequence 
of the constant advance of the Russians towards 
the south, contains regions that may be called 
the Italy of Siberia, and in climatic respects 
do in fact equal the Italy of Europe. The 
territory that the Russians have taken posses- 
sion of during the last ten years, between the 
Caspian Sea and the empire of China, in the 
direction of our Indian possessions, is more 
extensive than Great Britain, France, Turkey, 
and all Germany, including Prussia and Aus- 
tria, put together, and gives into their hands 
the keys of the fluvial territory of the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, within the confines of which the 
ancient realms of Bokhara and Kokan lie. 
Petermann’s description of the extent, popula- 
tion, and political importance of West Siberia 
is rendered more graphic by two maps of the 
seven gubernia, or governments, into which it 
is divided. The first exhibits the density of 
the population by a systematic gradation of the 
colouring of the maps; the second divides West 
Siberia, also by its varied colouring, into four 
separate regions, which he distinguishes as the 
regions of agriculture, of mining, of fishing, or 
the chase, and of cattle-brecding, or the region 
of steppes: to these is added a fifth region— 
that of the salt lakes. 
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The ezar’s determination to prosecute thi 
war with vigour animated all Russia. At thi 


beginning of the year 1855, the people o 
Western Europe were made acquainted with : 
manifesto published by the autocrat, in ar 
extraordinary supplement of the Journal of St 
Petersburg shortly before, and quoted in p. 69: 
of our first volume. It is characterised by th 
usual assumption of piety, and the usual prid 
and arrogance of such documents. Its rea 
object was to preserve the courage of the peopl 
by pretending to thank God for successes no 
vouchsafed, and by exaggerating even in thi 
expressions of gratitude to the Almighty am 
advantages really gained. e.' 

When the combats of January had cause 
heavy losses to the defenders of Sebastopol, th: 
ire of the czar was intensely roused, and hi 
determination to ~drive the allies into the se, 
was expressed with passionate energy to thos 
most immediately in his confidence. Accord 
ingly, all Russia was called to arms, and th 
court expected that this would fill the allie 
with dismay. At the close of January th 
emperor put forth a new manifesto, demandim 
the armed services of all Russians :— 


Our loyal and beloved subjects well know ho 
ardently we desired and desire to obtain, without foree | 
arms and without farther-effusion of blood, the end y 
have constantly proposed: namely, to defend the righ 
of our co-religionists, indeed those of Christiami 
throughout the East. That wish is known to all wis 
have impartially watched the march of events, and tl 
invariable tendency of our acts. We remain, as eve 
stranger to every other motive than this, and to any oth. 
view in the matter of faith and conscience. Faithful | 
these principles, we announced our assent to the openir 
of negotiations with the Western powers, who had form 
with the Ottoman government a hostile alliance again) 
us. We believe that our moderation and justice entitl 
us to expect from them the same sincerity and di 
interested intentions. We have not yet lost hope of 
restoration of that peace which is so desirable and | 
valuable to the whole Christian world. However, int. 
face of the forces they themselves have gathered, oth 
preparations are making for the struggle against 1 
which, despite pending negotiations, are not suspende 
nay, daily acquire more vast proportions. We are ¢0, 
strained to think that the increase of means which G 
has given us to defend our native country, will oppose ] 
impassable barrier to hostile attempts against Russia, 
projects threatening her security and greatness. We ful 
the first of our duties by invoking the support of t 
Almighty, with entire faith in his grace, and full con 
dence in the love of our subjects, animated by the sal 
feelings of devotion to our creed, to our orthodox chure 
and to our dear country. We, therefore, address f) 
new appeal to all classes of our subjects, ordaining ih 7 
the formation of the general arming of the population — 
the empire be proceeded with. se 

More than once have we experienced painful tna — 
Yet, menaced Russia always found her salvation im ta 
humble reliance on Heaven, in the ties uniting t 
sovereign to his beloved subjects; and, as formerly, — 
it will be now. God, who reads hearts, blesses y¢ 
intention, and will grant you his aid. “aah 

NicHoLas, 


Given at St. Petersburg, Jan. 29 (Feb. 9), 1859. | 


The following ukase was addiessed to t 

. 5 oe . al 
directing senate, requiring it to proceed wre 
the general arming ordered in the manifesto :" 


im 
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Wuerras, by our proclamation of this day, we have 
alled out all ranks of the empire for the defence of the 
rthodox faith, the throne, and the country, we command 
ou firstly, to carry out and organise the general arming 
f the eountry according to the accompanying regulation 
onfirmed by us; and secondly, to take steps for com. 
leting the equipment and arming of the combatants in 
he governments, that will be designated by us to that 
nd in special ukases. ‘The directing senate will not fail 
o make the necessary arrangements for carrying the 
bove into execution. 


St. Petersburg, Jan. 29, 1835. Nicio.as, 


Shortly after the issue of these documents, 
he Invalide Russe published the regulation, 
wrepared by the directing senate, and ratified 
'y the ezar, for the organisation of “the Im- 
ierial Mobile Militia,” as the new corps decreed 
a the recent manifesto was called. The ordi- 
ance was divided into nine sections and ninety- 
wo paragraphs; and in the original filled seven 
oliio columns. The first clause declared that the 
orps was raised for the immediate necessities of 
ae defence of the empire, of the throne, and of 
ne faith. It enacted that military exemptions 
‘lowed formerly should not apply in the pre- 
mnt case; but that all men liable to the capita- 
on tax, or its equivalent, should be liable to be 
led upon to serve. Yet there were these es- 
cial exemptions appended: merchants, Jews, 
ad foreign colonists, who had been invited to 
ttle on Russian territory, and had conse- 
ently received grants of land. The new 
‘rps were ordered to be divided into bat- 
lions of druschines, each consisting of four 
mopanies. Hach druschine was to be com- 
‘anded by a staff-officer, and to comprise 
‘ur captains, a staff-captain, a proportionate 
umber of subalterns, eighteen musicians, and 
(00 rank and file. 

‘In order to hasten the formation of these 
lttalions, a governing militia committee was 
jmed in every government, and within four- 
(m days after the receipt of the manifesto the 
tbles were tu assemble and appoint the rendez- 
‘us of the several battalions, and to make 
fangements for their supply and equip- 
wnt. The expenses of raising, arming, and 
Clipping the new corps, were to be defrayed 
{ voluntary subscriptions, and all persons 
wre called upon to contribute, in terms that 
mitted of no doubt that the subscription 
\8 to be made nolens volens. The prescribed 
2 of the soldiers was to be within twenty 
a] forty-five, but on no account to be under 
t> former age. This was a wise provision, 
aut was found by the English in the Crimea, 
tut all youths under twenty-one or twenty- 
to years of age diced off very fast from the 
€2cts of the climate, and the sudden change 
their manner of living, Inhabitants of the 
s1¢ village were as much as possiblé to be 
“i together in the formation of companies. 
“? men were requested to procure each a 
sad of arms at their own cost. The employ- 
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ment of this militia was to be primarily to 
defend the soil of Russia; but, at the pleasure 
of the czar, they were to be launched across 
the boundaries of the empire to attack its 
enemies. At the termination of the war all 
persons were to be allowed to go back to their 
homes. Should any fall in battle, their families 
would obtain a certificate absolving them from 
the obligation to furnish a recruit at the next 
levy. . Every conceivable effort was made that 
the levies, new and old, should be supplied 
with the materials of war. Nor were these 
efforts unsuccessful: uniforms, accoutrements, 
and arms, were manufactured on a vast scale, 
and distributed throughout the empire. 

The correspondent of the Berlin National 
wrote as follows from St. Petersburg, under 
date of the 19th of January :—‘“ The military 
administration has ordered enormous quan- 
tities of warlike stores. The arsenals, work- 
shops, and depots, have received fresh orders, 
and the commissariat has been directed to 
proceed with rigour against all contractors 
and purveyors who are not punctual. The 
severity with which some authorities have 
proceeded against such persons has rather 
damped their spirit of enterprise, and thus 
raised prices for want of competition. The 
dockyard administration has made a demand 
for 50,000 pud of hemp for rigging, and 1000 
tons of suet. The arsenal of Briansk has fur- 
nished 22,000 pud of artillery stores; and 
45,000 pud of cannon have been sent from 
Dubow to Rostoff, on the Don, as the frost | 
facilitates the transport. Tula has furnished 
about 800,000 pud of arms, which have been 
conveyed to different depots. Enormous quan- 
tities of hospital stores have been sent to 
Brjesc-Liteffski, on the Bug, to Kiyeff, Wilna, 
Minsk, Grodno, &c. In short, the most rest- 
less military activity prevails throughout the 
whole empire.” 

A letter from St. Petersburg of the 3rd of 
February, published in the Constitutionel, made 
the following statements :—‘‘ The preparations 
for defence which are being made on all the 
strategical points of our frontiers show that, 
up to the present time, the Russian cabinet 
does not flatter itself with the hope of obtain- 
ing a pacific solution at Vienna. I can assure 
you that at Gatschina the court is convinced that 
the attitude of Austria towards Russia is less 
the result of necessity than the consequence of 
the warlike sentiments which animate the 
young emperor, Francis Joseph. The govern- 
ment continues to do all it can to render the 
war popular. The czar himself does not allow 
any opportunity to escape of encouraging 
voluntary contributions, and of making himself’ 
agreeable to the donors. Only ten days ago, 
he addressed the following rescript of thanks 
to the community of Riga ;—- 
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TO OUR WELL-BELOVED COMMUNITY OF RIGA. 


The governor-general, Prince Suwaroff, has announced 
to us that the community of Riga offered him, on the 
18th of December last, a sum of 50,000 roubles (the 
rouble is upwards of 4f.) towards the expenses of the 
war. In accepting this gift as a proof of the devotedness 
of the community of Riga, it is-extremely agreeable to us 
to express to it on this occasion our warm and sincere 
gratitude. NicHOLAS. 


A Prussian subject, who has long been estab- 
lished here as a jeweller, has, in his love for 
Russia, placed at the disposal of the empress 
jewels to the value of 2768 roubles. The 
empress gave that sum to her sons, charging 
them to distribute it to the garrison of Sebasto- 
pol. Addresses expressive of devotedness have 
been received from Smolonsko and Kharkoff. 
The minister of the interior has just issued two 
decrees, which are not without importance ; 
the first is for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Volga, from Astracan to the Cas- 
pian Sea, and the second forms a new joint- 
stock company, under the name of the Golden 
Fleece, for working the gold mines of Siberia.”’ 

Early in January three Belgian manufac- 
turers undertook to found a rifle manufactory 
at Warsaw. The Belgians throughout the 
war showed a marked sympathy with Russia 
against the allies, arising from the favour in 
which despotic principles is held by a large 
and bigoted section of the Belgian people. ‘The 
activity of the emperor during this month was 
extraordinary. Attended by Prince Paskie- 
witch, he made a tour of inspection, which was 

intended to include all the head-quarters of 
the active army corps, and which did comprise 
many. General von Dehn was deputed to 
inspect all the fortifications of the kingdom of 
Poland, and to make an especial report. The 
emperor and his suite, as well as the engineer- 
general, Von Dehn, were checked in their pro- 
gross by the heavy snowstorms which, during 
January and part of February, fell all over 
2ussia, and which was felt in the south of that 
empire with unusual severity. 

‘he Finns and Volhynians received very 
especial attentions from the imperial court, in 
order to animate their zeal against the allied 
fleets, expected in the spring to appear once 
more in the Baltic. ‘The emperor formed 
regiments of reserve for his Life Guards from 
the Volhynians and Finns, and at their head 
attended divine worship, having personally 
inspected them in the minutest manner, 
thanked officers and men for their attention 
and discipline, and bestowed a silver rouble 
upon every private soldier. 

The emperor not only showed the greatest 
activity and industry, he also preserved the 
most imperturbed coolness and courage on all 
public occasions, although he was frequently 
uritable to the last degree in private. When 
called upon to transact public business, he 
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especially manifested self-possession. Ona de 
spatch arriving from Vienna, announcing tha 
an Austrian general had been sent to Puris 01 
a military mission, he was enguged with hi 
private secretary and Prince Paskiewitch. Th 
emperor ordered the aide-de-camp who brough 
the despatch to read it—a very unusual pro 
ceeding, and in this case probably intended 
show his coolness, and set an example to hi 
officers. As the aide-de-camp read, the prine 
manifested considerable uneasiness, when thi 
emperor turned to him (as the reading of thi 
despatch closed), and asked, “Is that all?— 
there is nothing changed in the situation.’ 
The imperial impassibility produced great sur 
prise in those present. All this, however self 
possessed and resolute it appeared, must hay 
been assumed, for the worm of remorse ani 
disappointment already preyed upon his heart 
The most absurd falsehoods were resorted t 
by the pro-Russian press in Europe to magnif 
the new levies. One of these organs of de 
spotism made known that the crown serfs hai 
offered the emperor a contingent of 60,00) 
men, to be employed as sharp-shooters, ‘‘ amon, 
them all the ermine hunters, estimated a 
20,000, who pass their whole lives on th 
banks of the Oura, or the Oby, in the chase ¢ 
the fox and the beaver as well as the ermine 
they must be skilful marksmen, as this anim: 
(the ermine) can only be aimed: at from a con 
siderable distance, and must be hit on the nos 
to avoid injuring the skin. The whole of thes 
are to be immediately organised, and sent 1 
the Crimea, armed with the Minié rifle.” It: 
needless to say the ermine hunters never mac 
their appearance—the contingent of 60,00 
sharp-shooters only existing in the form of th 
falsehood in which the story was. couche 
These bravadoes were disregarded by Europ 
and when the emperor, himself their chi 
author and abettor, perceived that they wei 
laughed at, he was filled with mortificatic 
and chagrin. 3 

All the gigantic efforts put forth by Russ 
were necessary to make up for the drain of me 
A report in the Journal of St. Petersburg, pu 
lished in January, 1855, stated that from 1 
5th of October to the 17th of November, 
naval loss sustained in Sebastopol was—kille 
4 superior officers, 14 subalterns, 789 sub-of 
cers and sailors; wounded, 24 superior officer 
104 subalterns, and 2934 sub-officers al 
sailors. At the same period the Cologne G 
zette published a letter written from Warsa 
alleging that ‘the grand active army engig: 
upon the Danube and in Bessarabia in 18é 
lost in killed, 29,204 men; wounded, 55,80) 
deserters, 6420; disease, 16,156; making! 
total of 111,132 men.” The letter gave no in 
mation whether these numbers included offices 


which it is most probable they did not. Ift: 
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computation be correct, it will be seen that the 
Russian army of Prince Paskiewitch lost heavily 
by desertion: only a small number of these 
joined the allied armies, they must, therefore, 
have mingled with the people of Bulgaria, 
Wallachia, and Moldavia, and have been shel- 
tered and concealed by them. Sickness also 
must have pressed heavily upon the ranks of 
the army of the material guarantee, while 
within the confines of the territory usurped. 
This account did not include the numbers lost 
in the repeated razzias across the borders after 
the Austrian occupation. 
The Russians kept to the end of the war 
a very firm front on the Danubian frontier 
of Bessarabia. Thus, on the 13th of January, 
this state of things was thus described :—‘‘ The 
Danube learns from Akerman that Prince Gort- 
schakoff was at this place on the 13th, in the 
course of a tour of inspection. The Russians 
retain possession of the téte de pont at the 
Kila arms, and have two batteries there. The 
Russian steamers cruise uninterruptedly on the 
river near Isatchka and Tultscha.”’ 
On the 23rd of the same month the Jowrnal 
of St. Petersburg gave an account of a re- 
connaissance by Russian troops across the 
Danube :—‘‘ The troops were commanded by 
General Ouschakoff, and consisted of four bat- 
—talions, two squadrons, six sotnias of Don Cos- 
sacks, four pieces of cannon, and a Cossack 
| battery of horse artillery. The Turkish de- 
tachment was driven out of Babadagh, with a 

loss of 263 killed, and 83 prisoners. A flag and 
/ an ammunition train were also captured. ‘On 
our side,’ continues the report, ‘one Cossack 
was wounded !’’’ Of course no person believed 

the perpetually recurring story of the ‘one 
| Cossack”’? killed or wounded. The Russian 
loss on these predatory excursions was fre- 
| quently severe. It is likely that the accounts 
' given above of the numbers sacrificed in the 
| Danubian warfare are much below the truth. 

The January number of the Russtan Marine 

| Magazine contained a report drawn up by the 
| état-major of the Russian Baltic fleet, which 
reveals a sacrifice of human life, and an occur-: 
rence of human suffering, which could not 
have been believed in England on any but a 
/ Russian authority :—‘“ The fitting out of the 
first and second division of the fleet commenced 
in March, and lasted till the end of April, at 
which time there was still one foot deep of ice 

in every ship’s hold; the weather had been 
| extremely wretched the whole time of getting 
ready for sea, accompanied by violent E. and 
' N.W. winds. On the Sth of May, the Zn- 

peror Peter I. got under weigh, and was fol- 
‘lowed within the next three days by all the 
vest of the vessels, but their evolutions were 
_ confined in all to two reconnaissances. Never- 
theless, in spite of careful treatment, such as 
f° ORG 17. 
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fresh meat and vegetables, new bread and 
warm tea three times a week, the severities of 
the weather and the exhalations from the 
frozen bilge-water thawing in the hoid, pro- 
duced inflamed eyes, cholera, typhus, diarrhea, 
catarrhal and gastric fevers. Scrofula showed 
itself in very few vessels, but inflammation of 
the eyes forms twenty per cent. of the whole 
number of cases, and they were almost exclu- 
sively on board ships that remained in the 
harbour: on board the sailing vessels the 
cases of illness, in proportion to the number of 
the crew, were as follows, viz.:—on board the 
Smolensk, 206 per cent.; Mrasnor, 108 per 
cent.; Empress Alexandra, 104 per cent. ; 
Valagos, 103 per cent.; Beresina and WNetron 
Mena, 102 per cent.; with the rest the pro- 
portion gradually decreased to 40 per cent., 
which was the rate of sickness on board a 
vessel that was only eight weeks altogether at 
sea. On board the steamers the proportion 
was, on byard the Craton, 202 per cent.; Gro- 
saschtschi, 170 per cent.; Owaschni, 140 per 
cent.; Rurick, 149 per cent.; Palkan, 98 per 
cent.; and amtschatha, 60 per cent. ‘The 
cases of inflammation of the eyes amounted, 
on board the Smolensk alone, to 104 per cent. 
of the crew; the whole number of cases of 
sickness amounted to 60 per cent. of the whole 
force. And yet the one squadron was only at 
sea from the 9th to the 15th of July; the 
other from the 21st to the 27th of August 
(o.s.) The author of the report recommends 
that in future the vessels shall not be fitted 
out so early, nor manned until they are quite 
free from ice; it is suggested also that the new 
hands should not be put on board until they 
have been a little acclimatized. The newly 
organised marine force, which did not, properly 
speaking, come into active service, lost 7 per 
cent. by death during the summer.”’ 
Throughout January, February, and part 
of March, the reliable intelligence from nearly 
every province of the Russian empire exhibited 
an amount of hardship and suffering shocking 
to humanity. The Russian army in the field 
in the Crimea shivered under threadbare tents, 
and were often tentless, and sorely stricken 
with disease. The recruiting, or rather con- 
scription, was felt all over the empire; but 
more particularly in Poland, from which more 
than 60,000 men had been torn away from 
their families to serve in the Crimea, in Asia, 
or on the shores of the Baltic. The streets of 
the towns and villages of Poland were filled 
with Jamentation and woe—mothers weeping, 
and beyond all comfort, ran shrieking through 
the streets, until dragged to prison or struck 
down by the Russian soldiery; fathers selling 
everything they possessed to buy off their 
sons were robbed of their ‘‘smart money,” 
and of their children as well. In the neigh- 
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bourhood of Kielcé, a man of respectable 
position was deprived by the conscription of 
his eldest son, who was engaged that day to 
be married; a younger brother nobly volun- 
teered to serve in his stead. The father brought 
the lad to the chief authority, and offered him 
as the substitute of the betrothed one: being a 
fine healthy young man, he was the fitter of 
the two for the severities of a soldier’s life, so 
the authorities thought—they accepted him and 
retained the other, robbing the altar and the 
parental home at one stroke. The father died 
in three days, and was speedily followed by 
the bereaved mother. ‘The accounts furnish 
no intelligence of her agonies, or her fate, who 
was widowed on the altar’s steps. No feeling, 
no compassion was shown by the ruthless 
authorities who wielded the conscription in 
Poland—they delighted to be barbarous. The 
conscripts were treated with the uttermost 
contumely and severity at Kielcé; while the 
glass was below zero, these poor fellows were 
placed quite naked in rows in the streets to 
be examined by the medical men. 

The requisitions for supplies of all kinds 
were grinding and oppressive to the last degree, 
particularly in Poland, Podolia, and the Ukraine. 
Podolia suffered exactions to the amount of four 
millions of silver roubles, while several thou- 
sands of vehicles were provided upon requisi- 
tion, besides horses and drivers for the convey- 
ance of troops, luggage, and stores: many of 
these never returned—the carts were broken up 
for fire-wood, the horses seized for the artillery, 
the men drawn into the conscription. In every 
frontier-town, several hundreds of vehicles 
were constantly kept in readiness to carry, at 
a moment’s notice into the interior, the public 
treasuries, garrison, stores, employés, &c. One 
of the greatest hardships was connected with 
the military colleges; these were drained of 
their students, who were sent to join various 
corps of the army garrisoning the interior, 
and their places were supplhed to a great extent 
by Jewish children, torn from their parents at 
the tender age of ten and even of eight years. 
Sometimes a large ransom, or a considerable 
bribe to the officials, enabled the poor Jew to 
gain exemption for his children; but generally 
this resort was useless, as another swoop was 
made by the hand of power to bear their 
offspring from them. No honour, honesty, 
sympathy, or compassion, guided the conduct 
of the Russian authorities, or even mollified 
the stern discipline of their official acts. 

The spirit manifested by the Russian govern- 
ment and nation, in reference to the war, was 
unworthy of any civilised people. Early in 
January it was resolved, by a decree at War- 
saw, that every Frenchman and Englishman 
who had taken service with Russia during the 


peace, within the kingdom of Poland, should 
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be forthwith dismissed from his employment, 
and conducted with contumely to the Austrian 
and French frontiers. All natives of France 
or England engaged in any forge, factory, 
workshop, or domestic service, were to be 
brought under this proscription. The grooms 
employed by Russians of rank were generally 
English; these were all to be dismissed, to the 
ereat inconvenience of their owners. It was 
intended to extend the decree to all Russia; 
circumstances arose, however, to modify this 
proscription; but there was no modification of 
the angry spirit of czar, soldier, priest, or 
peasant—all united in grim hatred against 
whatever thwarted in the least the designs of 
Russian bigotry and ambition. 

The government stimulated the military 
spirit of the nation by liberal rewards to all by 
whom any martial service was rendered. Rear- 
admiral Savoyko received the order of St. 
George, third class, for the defence of Petro- 
paulovski. Rewards in the Crimean army, 
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and to the navy quartered there, were lavish, 


and scarcely less so upon the shores of the 
Baltic. 
no opportunity of winning laurels, partook of 
the promotions and honours so profusely scat- 
tered. General Sauskoi, in command of the 
cavalry of reserve formed at the beginning of 


Even the army of reserve, which had 


the year, and Generals Paweiskoff, Golowine, - 


Germer, and Krause, commanding divisions or 
brigades, were promoted as an encouragement 
to the reserve troops to desire removal to the 
active armies on the frontiers. Hope was 


also held out to the friends of soldiers in the. 


active armies that communication with them 


by letter would be made more cheap and fre-_ 


quent; a service of madles-postes from St. Peters- 
burg to Simpheropol was organised in January, 
and commenced running as soon as the weather 
allowed. 


The animosity cherished to England through- | 


out the Russian empire would pass all belief, 
if not so well authenticated. Some pretence 


was made of a better feeling to France, although - 
in reality the hostile animus was little less to. 


that country. England was, however, believed 
by the government to be the more powerful 
antagonist, and hence the attempts to excite 


a fanatical enthusiasm against her were the 


more constant. The efforts of the press in 


this way are very amusing to an English’ 
reader, revealing the extreme ignorance and 
credulity of even the newspaper-reading popula- 


tion of Russia. 
from a paper professing to be an authority on 
commercial matters—in fact, a journal of com- 
merce. It affords some indication from its 
remarks, where France is concerned, of beimg 


The following is a specimen 


wiser than it cared to appear to its readers:— 


‘‘The crop of corn has been insufficient through- 
out all the states of Europe, and 8,000,000 of 
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quarters of wheat not being forthcoming in 
consequence of its export being prohibited—a 
prohibition which appears to threaten the Prus- 
sian government itself—no doubt can be enter- 
tained that England must sue for peace in order 
to obtain bread. But if Europe is to feel dif- 
ficulties and sufferings, we in our turn shall 
have to support the privation of all articles of 
luxuries, particularly French wines, which we 
have been in the habit of purchasing with the 
proceeds of our corn. Itis true that a Russian 
writer, M. Boulgarine, has endeavoured to 
prove that the wines of the Crimea are at least 
as valuable as those of France, Spain, Hungary, 
and the Rhine. That, however, will not pre- 
vent foreign wines from holding the first rank 
on the tables of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Even at Tobolsk, the wines ef the Crimea will 
not replace champagne or claret. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of persons in office to revive 
our hatred against France, it was seen that, 
during the fétes of Christmas, the productions 
of that country were so sought after that the 
dealers completely exhausted all their various 
stocks of French articles. How can it he reason- 
ably expected that M. Boulgarine should ever 
succeed in causing the wines of the Crimea to 
replace those of France?” 

A correspondent of a Paris paper, writing 
from Russia, remarked :—‘‘ Among the other 
extravagancies of the Russian press, I will 
mention the publication of a kind of dialogue 

between the shade of Napoleon I. and France. 
The illustrious shade asks France whether she 
madly flatters herself that she can dictate con- 
ditions to Russia, now so differently situated 
as .regards her power from what she was in 
1812? As to England, she is represented as 
| being irresistibly led away on the tracks of the 
followers of Kossuth and Mazzini, and as 
having entered into an alliance with France 
with a view to commercial speculations.” 

| The general tone of the Russian people to- 
wards England during the war has been admir- 
ably sketched in.a work entitled the English- 
‘woman im Zussia. This lady seems to have 
‘been introduced to the élite of St. Petersburg 
‘society, and she represents the English—even 
‘ladies—as the objects of rage and hatred on 
‘the part of persons who held with them close 
intimacies, and of long standing :— I was well 
‘acquainted,” says the Englishwoman, with a 
lady who resided in one of the institutes in 
‘St. Petersburg, and I was in the habit of fre- 
‘quently calling to see her. Before the declara- 
‘tion of war I was always met with smiles, and, 
‘according to the established custom, the young 
‘persons used to bow as they passed us;. but as 
‘soon as they knew the war had commenced, we 
heard them continually make the remark one 
to another, ‘ We la salues pas, ma chere, c'est une 
\Anglaise.’ ”’ 
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The following were some of the common 
expressions used by persons in the best society: 
—‘“‘<‘There will be plenty of English blood 
shed this year, thank God!’ ‘We must have 
some new hospitals built for the wounded 
when the British fleet is destroyed!’ ‘ Count 
}esborodku has made a present of cannon to 
the emperor, to shoot those swine when they 
approach us!’ ‘There won’t be many of the 
British fleet that will ever return home 
again !’”’ 

The real design of Russia in her conduct to 
Turkey was often candidly admitted in the 
hearing of the Anglishwoman, and even boast- 
ingly avowed. They would say :— * Quant da 
Constantinople nous Vaurons, soyes tranquille.’ 
‘Turkey is ours.’ ‘There is no such country 
as Turkey now, and no longer a sultan; for, 
henceforward, the game will be played by 
France and England.’”... . They will 
never,’ says the authoress, “ forgive us for the 
check they have received.”’ 

The spint of idle gasconade in which the 
nobility and officers of the army indulged she 
thus depicts. While at Odessa she met a 
select company on one occasion,—“ During the 
whole dinner (at which were some generals, 
other officers, and ladies of rank), nothing was 
talked of but the wonderful triumph of the 
Russian arms. I am convinced that there was 
not one single person there who believed it; 
but who could venture to doubt the imperial 
words? vil would have befallen him who 
had dared to do so.” 

The following curious exemplification of the 
mixed feeling to England which the populace 
entertained is given by this lady: —“ The Rus- 
sians expressed great friendship for Lord 
Aberdeen, and intense hatred of Lord Palmer- 
ston, whom they blamed as the prime mover 
of public affairs, and as the author indirectly 
of all their misfortunes. I may mention, en 
passant, that the names of Napier and Palmer- 
ston inspired the lower classes with so great a 
terror, that the women used to frighten the 
children by saying that the English admiral 
was coming! And among the common men, 
after exhausting all the opprobrious terms they 
could think of (and the Russian language is 
singularly rich in that respect), one would turn 
to the other and say, ‘You are an English dog!’ 
Then followed a few more civilities, which they 
would finish by calling each other ‘ Palmer- 
ston!’ without having the remotest idea of 
what the word meant; but, as the climax of 
hatred and revenge, they would bawi out 
‘Napier!’ as if he were fifty times worse than 
Satan himself. From being favourites in St. 
Petersburg, the English are now especial ob- 
jects of hatred, and from our stupid bombard- 
ment of Odessa, also of contempt. Notwith- 
standing their antipathy to us, it appears that 
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the lower classes of Russia have an idea that if 
we take St. Petersburg they will be no longer 
slaves, and will have no more poll-tax to pay. 
This is an opinion that ought to be encouraged, 
as it might be turned to good account.” 

The main hope of the Russian government, 
for sustaining the enthusiasm of the people, 
was in religious fanaticism. Never was the 
religious feeling of a people made so basely the 
subject of political speculation. The following 
letter, dated the 6th of January, 1855, will 
throw some light upon this conduct :—‘‘ The 
festivities have taken their customary phy- 
slognomy, and religious ceremonies, visits, gud- 
yjame, and dinner-parties, are the order of the 
day and night. .A Christmas tree of unusual 
magnificence has been dispatched to Prince 
Menschikoff. The town of Sebastopol has also 
received a gift. Scarfs, embroidered with lau- 
rels, are at present the fashion, and even chil- 
dren’s playthings show the prevailing warlike 
mania. In these games, all representing mili- 
tary scenes, the English and French, as you 
may imagine, get much the worst of it—a 
Cossack is, for instance, represented in full 
charge, with half-a-dozen red-coats and French- 
men transfixed by his lance! Can what is 
reported to-day be true—that the court is 
inclined towards peace? Or is it a brilliant 
but hollow glass bubble, to be hung on the 
Christmas tree of the people? If we merely 
obtain time by peace conferences, whereby 
Austria is of course prevented from action, 
aud must for months sacrifice her pecuniary 
resources to the support of the army, the gain 
for us will be immense. Both here and in Gat- 
schina church parades have taken place. In 
the following year a universal war tax is to 
be collected, but in what manner has not 
been decided in the ministry of war.” 

The members of the royal family seldom 
visited any government or garrison without 
making a present of religious relics or pictures: 
the following brief announcement in a St. 
Petersburg paper illustrates this :—‘‘ The 
Commandant of Woronege, Rubzoff, made a 
present to the Grand-dukes Nicholas and Mi- 
chael of two images of saints for Fort Alexander, 
at Sebastopol.” 

The insurrections in Greece, the discontents 
in Servia, and the marauding expeditions of 
Montenegro, were all kept up in a similar 
manner: bells, pictures, and baubles, associated 
with religion, were profusely bestowed; and 
the emperor of all the Russias was made to 
appear as a tender and watchful father over 
the interests of the only orthodox church (the 
Greek), destined by heaven to fill the earth, 
and erect Constantinople as the capital of its 
holy and glorious empire.. his is the secret 
of the Russian soldier’s dogged indifference to 
life or death in the service of the ezar whom 
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he believes to be the minister of heaven, and 
the avenger of the one, true, holy. orthodox 
and catholic church—the Greek. The condi- 
tion and spirit of the Russian soldiery, in this 
respect, and of the masses of the Russian people 
from among whom they are taken, may be 
judged of by an incident among the prisoners 
captured at Bomarsund, and held in custody in 
Hngland. The Rev. Mr, Stallybrass, a native 
of Siberia, of English parents, visited the 
prisoners at Plymouth. He gave this account 
of his visit: —‘‘I proceeded to some of the 
wards, and held conversation with many of the 
men, all of whom seemed pleased to see me. 
I felt the advantage of having spent twenty- 
four years in Russia, and endeavoured to speak 
to their hearts, and hope that in some good mea- 
sure I succeeded. I found that all who can 
read have copies of the New Testament, either 
in Russ, or in some other language which they 
know, and that they received these on their 
first arrival at Sheerness. 
opportunity for speaking of the privilege of 


This afforded me an. 


possessing the New Testament, and their duty | 


and interest in making themselves acquainted 
with its contents, and obtaining an interest in 
the blessings it reveals. 
raise a discussion as to the cause of the war, 
asserting that whereas the English rely on the 
French, the French on the English, and the 
Turks on both, their ezar relies on God alone, 
and is fighting only in the cause of religicn—a 
delusion into which these poor fellows have 
been cheated. I declined to discuss the point 
with them, but reminded them of the fact that, 
by the providence of God, they are here, and 


One man wished to 


have important time and opportunities afforded — 


them, which I besought them diligently and 
faithfully to improve. I repeated my visit to 
them in the afternoon, with similar results.” 


This little narrative strikingly portrays the — 


temper of the Russian army and people. These 
soldiers, although possessing the New Testa- 


ment, and men of a much superior class to the — 


average soldiery of Russia, yet clung to the 
idea of the divine mission of their czar; lost 
sight of their own sufferings and wrongs in 


loyalty to that mission; and regarded the oceans — 
of blood shed, and the countless horrors perpe- _ 


trated, as only accidents to the great process of 


making the world orthodox by the sword of — 


St. Petersburg, and as too trivial to be taken 


into account when the glorious conquest of © 


the world by the Greek church—through the 
arms of its chief and representative, the ezar 
—was the object to be attained. 


the people, reminding one of the indignant and 


awful language of the prophet of old—‘‘'The — 


prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests 


bear rule by their means, and my people will | 


have it so, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


The will | 
of the autocrat was the law and the religion of 


) hood of London. 


dirty lane, formed by high irregular houses, 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


TURKEY DURING THE EARLY MONTHS OF 1855.—SUFFERINGS FROM SCARCITY OF FOOD, AND 
FROM SICKNESS IN THE CAPITAL.—BAD CONDUCT OF THE SAILORS ASHORE.—ASSASSINA- 
TIONS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCHMEN BY GREEKS.—THE TURKISH CONTINGENT.—SKIR- 
MISHES ON THE DANUBE.—EARTHQUAKE AT BROUSSA.—RELUCTANCE OF THE TURKISH 


GOVERNMENT TO NEGOTIATE. 


**Alack! what mischief might be set abroad 


In shadow of such greatness.”’—SHAKSPERE, 


Tue winter of 1854-5 pressed heavily on 
Turkey, European and Asiatic; the waste of 
war was universally felt. Corn, which was six 
plastres a measure on the northern shores of the 
Danube, was sixty at Constantinople. There 
was scarcity of food in the capital of the great 
empire of the sultan, and hunger began to 
pinch both Osmanli and Christians. The Rus- 
slans were unaccountably permitted to hold 
the frontier fortresses, and the Bessarabian 
bank of the Danube; and they would not per- 
mit the exportation of corn, which became a 
drug in the provinees, while the inhabitants 
of the sultan’s capital were in peril of starva- 
tion. The winter, too, was a severe one—much 
like that in the Crimea; alternate snow and 
mud tormented the lazy dwellers in Stamboul, 
and offered no small obstacles to the transac- 
tion of business by the officers and agents of 
the allies. One who experienced the winter 
of 1854-5 on the Bosphorus, thus wrote in 
January :—“ The dreary winter at Constanti- 
nople has at length set in, and the streets are 
a mass of snow and mud. From the crowds of 
strangers who have lately been collected from 
all parts of the world within the limits of the 


European quarter, there is an air of animation: 


in the narrow and dirty streets, but an anima- 
tion without gaiety, and more resembling the 
bustle of some dingy and populous neighbour- 
The great street of Pera is a 


and destitute of all pavement for foot pas- 
sengers, who must clamber and slip over the 


_poimted blocks of stone, among horses and 


asses, porters carrying heavy weights by means 
of long poles, and crowds of the rabble of the 


Levant smelling of garlic, and meditating theft. 
Without large boots or goloshes no one ven- 


traveller is armed with an umbrella. 
_ the whole of these are extended at the approach 
of a shower, the collisions are incessant, and 


tures to quit his home, and as rain may be 


expected at intervals of about two hours, each 
When 


the pathway almost choked. The most con- 
“Splcuous figures are the French officers, who 
are met at every turn. The British are almost 
entirely confined to the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosphorus.” 

_ dt will surprise none, that with a variable 
‘and severe winter, scarcity of food, and an 
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over-crowded state of the population, Con- 
stantinople was unhealthy. A new and very 
fatal disease made its appearance, which it 
was generally believed was imported from the 
Crimea. The body of the patient after death, 
and even before death, became livid; this led 
many to cali it cholera, but it was proved to 
be a different disease, although at Balaklava 
many who died of it were said to have been 
struck down by cholera. The suddenness of de- 
cease was another resemblance to that disease, 
which led to the mistake. Many of the Turkish 
and Greek population of the capital were car- 
ried away during the winter by this mysterious 
complaint. 

The state of society at Constantinople was 
not the best during this period. The French 
and English naval and military officers who 
happened to be there on their way to the 
Crimea, or with the reserves, or in charge of 
stores and matériel of war, no doubt found 
opportunities of agreeable intercourse; but 
the general condition of the place, physically, 
morally, and socially, was utterly bad. The 
English and French sailors contributed, by 
their intemperance, to disturb the tranquillity 
of the city; and the lower classes of the Greeks— 
a vile herd of robbers and assassins, yet despe- 
rately bigoted in religion—lost no chance that 
was afforded them of assassinating and plunder- 
ing the rude mariners, or indeed whoever ex- 
posed himself to the chance of insult, personal 
injury, or depredation. 

The special correspondent of the Daily News, 
a gentleman of candour and ability, thus de- 
scribes the state of things as he witnessed it:— 
‘“‘It is to be hoped that the authorities here 
will take some means for the protection of our 
men-of-warsmen while on shore, otherwise I 
fear something very fearful will be the result. 
There are now a great many vessels—in fact, 
I believe all the sailing vessels from the fleet— 
lying here, or within a few miles. Occasionally 
these men get leave of absence, and, when on 
shore, scarcely a day passes without some 
serious disturbance. Many of the men have 
been stabbed by the Greeks, and I fear many 
more will share the same fate unless something 
is done to check these rows. There are a num- 
ber of low drinking shops kept by the Greeks 
in and about Galata, where they sell the worst 
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description of intoxicating beverages. These 
fellows entice the sailors in, getting them to 
drink till they become in a state of helpless 
intoxication. They are then turned out into 
the street, these rascals having taken care to 
clear their pockets first ot all their money. 
The consequence is, that when they come to 
their senses, they accuse the man of having 
robbed them; this he indignantly denies ; how- 
ever, Jack is not to be put off in that way, so 
away he goes and collects a number of his 
companions, and they make a fearful assault 
upon the house, breaking the windows and 
trying to force the doors. The Greeks watch 
their opportunity and sally out in large num- 
bers with clubs and knives, and make a furious 
attack on the sailors. The consequence is, that 
these men being unprovided with any weapons 
dre literally mowed down, and when on the 
ground three or four of these cowardly ruffians 
set upon one man. Last Sunday night there 
were three of these men killed just opposite to 
the house in which I was. <A representation 
of the fact was made to the consul here by 
some civilians; but whether he has reported 
to the admiral of the port I am not aware. 
There is scarcely a day passes without a similar 
disturbance. It is said, and I believe with 
some truth, that these fellows drug the drink, 
in order to afford them a better opportunity to 
rob their victims. Another instance of this 
kind occurred on Saturday last. A sailor from 
the Britannia came on shore and went into one 
of these low Greek houses. He was a man 
described as being a most sober, steady fellow. 
After he had been there a short time, and par- 
taken of two or three glasses of grog, he fell 
down dead. His companions arriving, suspi- 
cion naturally arose that he had been poisoned ; 
one of the officers of the ship came, and the 
Greeks were taken into custody by the Turkish 
police. Everybody thought that under such 
circumstances there would be a post-mortem 
examination; but this morning I learnt that, 
instead of such being the case, they merely 
buried the man without any inquiry whatever. 
One very suspicious fact was that the man had 
received a month’s pay the day before, and on 
searching his pockets not a shilling was to be 
found. ‘These or similar affairs are almost of 
daily occurrence. If the men are to be allowed 
leave there ought undoubtedly to be some 
means adopted for securing their safety from 
these fellows while on shore. It may be said 
that if a man gets intoxicated he must pay the 
penalty of his folly; but one would imagine 
that it would be very easy to have a patrol of 
half English and half French in these streets 
to preserve order when these men were on 
shore, and this would operate as a safeguard 
against the designs of these harpies, and pro- 
tect the men; as to placing any reliance on the 
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Turkish police, that is out of the question. If 
they were to take a man into custody charged 
with any offence, no matter how serious the 
charges are, he would be at large in a few 
days. I have heard several instances, ‘from 
captains of sailing transports, of the men, after 
having been on shore, coming off to the vessels 
in a state of insensibility, evidently produced 
by drugging.” 

The correspondent of the ALorning Chronicle 
describes the outrages of the English in such 
terms, that it is marvellous the Turks did not 
fly to arms to resent such insult. When it is 
recollected the sacredness with which Turks, 
and all orientals, invest the decorum of females, 
and the sternness with which they insist upon a 
deferential and modest deportment to them, no 
person can wonder that the presence of the 
‘infidels,’ as they might well call us, was 
hateful to them:—‘‘Just at present the local 
interest here is limited to the daily and nightly 
brawls of British and French sailors, amongst 
themselves and with the peaceable inhabitants. 
These freaks have frightened away the Turkish 
women from the Christian portions of Constan- 
tinople. Formerly they might be seen, espe- 
cially on Fridays (the Turkish Sunday), in 
great numbers, crowding about the shops at 
Pera, or gathering in greups round any object 
that by its novelty excited their curiosity; 
whilst those of the upper classes used to make 
a drive through Pera streets quite the Sunday 
excursion. They have now almost wholly dis- 
appeared from the Christian suburbs—and no 
wonder. It was only last week that four 
sailors hoisted an unfortunate Turkish lady 
upon their brawny shoulders, and carried her 
in great glee and triumph from the centre of 
Galata to the great wooden bridge that spans 
the Golden Horn, in spite of her most earnest 
entreaties to be released. Finally, they let 
her fall, and fortunately she was not hurt. 
These kind of practical jokes are not relished. 
The Turks are furious at these proceedings, — 
but swallow their wrath, in the knowledge of - 
their helpless position. There is some talk of 
establishing a European police at Pera; i 
would be very well, as the Turkish cavasses 
do not much like interfering with their allies 
when the worse for liquor. There was a row 
at the theatre the other night, and several 
heads were broken.” l 

As the winter advanced, the pranks of the 
Western sailors, and assassinations by Greeks 
increased; although the French, always supe-— 
rior to us in organisation, made arrangements 
to check excesses, and to bring to light the 
criminals whose daggers were so often steeped 
in the blood of the rough brave hearts that: 
trusted to the treacherous race. Eyen when 
considerably repressed, the evils existed sufli- 
ciently to endanger life, disturb the tranquillity 
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of the city, and shock every principle and pre- 
jedice of the Osman race. A gentleman, whose 
mission to Turkey was of a religious nature, 
thus describes the moral aspect of the place 
when winter was expiring, and there was hope 
that the dark nights would not much longer 
afford obscurity to the wrong-doers :—‘‘ Our 
intemperate habits are procuring contempt and 
hatred for us in the Turkish capital. British 
and French war vessels are there under repair, 
and the English and French sailors are drunken 
and riotous to such a degree, as proves not 
merely horrifying but dangerous to the sober 
and peaceful Turks. In their drunken quarrels 
heads are broken and windows smashed, and 
every feeling of decent propriety completely 
outraged. ‘he Turkish women have been 
frightened away by their mad freaks from 
every quarter where the Christian populations 
abound. ‘The old men shake their heads, and 
invoke explanations from Allah. ‘The Turks 
are goaded to fury by their conduct, but are 
unwilling to deal hardly by their allies. The 
French and English authorities ought instantly 
to interfere. How dreadful! The Cross, as 
represented by our blue jackets, must be exe- 
crated by the men of the Crescent.” 
These things contributed much to the loss of 
that respect which had undoubtedly attended 
the English name in the capital of the Turkish 
‘empire. The blunders and disorganisation 
which occurred before the eyes of the Turks, 
the treatment of the wounded and sick, the 
irreverent burial of the dead, the sufferings of 
| the troops in the Crimea, the condition of ne- 
: glect and misery in which British ships brought 
ithe invalided thence to the Bosphorus, the 
.tidings of government abuse in England, and, 
finally, of the full of the Aberdeen cabinet 
‘amidst the execrations of the English people, 
led the inhabitants of Stamboul to believe that 
the days of Englanii’s greatness were numbered, 
and the last struggling light of her glory fast 
fading away. All eyes were turned to France; 
the war was called the battle of the two em- 
\perors—Napoleon and Nicholas: the Turks had 
ceased to hope for any advantage for them- 
selves; whichever won—French or Russ, Latin 
or Greek—there seemed in their eyes only 
humiliation. for the faith and the land of the 
orophet. England was considered as drawn 
nto the war by the superior skill and power 
pf the French emperor, who needed the assist- 
ance of her fleet. The prestege of her ambas- 
sador still continued, because his official power 
jad become something like an institution of 
he country; but his misconduct in reference 
0 the Asiatic campaign, and his neglect of the 


ick in the hospitals of Scutari, lowered his’ 


ersonal influence. The Turks could not un- 
erstand how, after such things, he could con- 
hue to represent the majesty of Great Britain, 
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unless there were some new and inexplicable 
evil working at the root of English government 
and English greatness. 

The proposal for a Turkish contingent to - 
increase the British army acted in opposite 
ways upon English influence. On the one 
hand, it was accepted as a proof of cordiality; 
and as the soldiers of England occupied the 
first place in the lists of valour in the esteem 
of the Turk, he felt honoured by the proposal 
to rank with such. On the other hand, it was 
asxed how could England be a great nation, 
and men be scarce? Were not men the pride 
and wealth of an empire? How could Eng- 
land be rich if poor in warriors? France had 
not to resort to such means of gaining numbers 
for her legions; was she not then greater than 
England? Throughout all Asiatic, as well as 
European, Turkey, this train of reflection pre- 
sented itself to the minds of the Osmans. 
Whatever the feelings excited, the sultan’s 
government entered into a convention with 
that of Great Britain, empowering it to raise 
a military force of 20,000 men, to be employed 
in conjunction with the British army in the 
Crimea, or elsewhere, in the prosecution of the 
war to which the sultan was committed. It 
was intended to officer these troops to some 
extent with experienced foreigners, and to a 
greater extent with gentlemen holding the 
commission of the Hon. East India Company. 
The work of raising these troops was not pro- 
secuted with good order, or an energetic spirit. 
Difficulties, some of which were foreseen, im- 
peded the object; but these were slowly but 
finally overcome, and the Turkish contingent 
was at last organised. The troops, however, 
were not, as at first proposed, entirely Turkish: 
Poles, Hungarians, Italians, and men of other 
nations joined the force; and in England it was 
openly recruited for, and a regular depot for 
recruits established at Woolwich. The writer 
of these pages visited Woolwich, from the in- 
terest he took in the undertaking, and felt in 
every respect disappointed in the character of 
the accessions there embodied. Mere “raw 
lads,” taken from the lowest possible condition 
in life, and without much physical vigour, con- 
stituted the bulk of the gathering for the con- 
tingent at Woolwich. Their conduct there was 
such as their appearance would lead a visitor 
to expect—brawls and outrages abounded, and 
some cowardly assaults were perpetrated by 
the stronger and bolder of the party upon the 
others. The foreign recruits for the contingent 
were generally morally and physically superior, 
although many of these also were not to be 
made a subject of boasting. On other pages of 
this History further notices of the 'Curkish 
contingent will be appropriately made. 

While England was enlisting the Moham- 
medan subjects of the sultan, Russia was enlist- 
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ing his Christian subjects. A Greek contingent 
was much more eagerly sought by Russia than 
the Mussulman corps by Great Britain. Many 
Greeks found their way to Russia, and en- 
tered the czar’s service. Most of these were 
drafted off to the Crimea, according to their 
own desire—as they almost to a man volun- 
teered to be led at once against “the allies of 
Mohammed;” they could see the war only as 
one for their faith. About 4000 of these Greek 
volunteers were numbered among the rein- 
forcements which arrived for the defence of 
Sebastopol, during the severe weather which 
marked the opening of the year 1855. At 
Sebastopol they fought bravely. Among the 
volunteers for the sorties, Greeks were always 
prominent; and many fell, both in the French 
and English trenches, fighting with all the 
desperation of a fanatical contempt of death. 
Armenians also entered into the ezar’s service, 
especially in Asia; but they were for the most 
part serviceable as spies, commissaries, and 
civil agents, rather than soldiers,—seldom ex- 
hibiting the Greek alacrity to meet the enemy. 

A deep depression marked the minds of the 
more thoughtful Turks, while rage and a burn- 
ing desire for revenge animated the more fanati- 
cal followers of ‘‘ the prophet’’—in consequence 
of the efforts made by the ministers of the 
Western powers to obtain concessions for the 
Christians, whose tone was insolent and offen- 
sive to the last degree. Nor could it be said 
that the Christians of any creed felt grateful 
to the West for interposition in their favour. 
They attributed any advantages which they 
derived, or were likely to derive, to Russia; 
because, had not Russia gone to war for the 
disenthralment of the Greek church from the 
Mohammedan yoke, the Western nations would 
have made no efforts for their redemption. 
The French were especially urgent that ‘the 
Greek Catholics,” and Franks, and Armenian 
proselytes to ‘the Western church,” should 
have certain liberties guaranteed; and our 
allies did not appear to be very particular as 
to the tone and temper in which their requests, 
or rather requisitions, were urged. A leading 
paper in Constantinople surprised and scan- 
dalised the adherents of ‘the prophet,” by 
the following announcement in one of its 
issues :—‘‘It is known that the construction 
of a new Christian church at Scutari, in Al- 
bania, has been authorised by a recent reso- 
lution of the Ottoman Porte. The following 
are the principal passages of the firman ad- 
dressed on this occasion to the Mussulman 
functionaries of the pashalic :—‘ The Catholic 
population of the town of Scutari having 
implored my imperial permission to build a 
church in the interior of the city, in which 
they might perform divine service, I have 
issued in writing this sacred order granting 
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that permission. It is useless to call to mind 
that the tranquillity and welfare of the sub- 
jects of my sublime Porte are one of the 
dearest objects of my imperial solicitude. I 
have, therefore, issued an order emanating 
from my imperial grace to all concerned, to 
afford due ‘help and assistance in this work.’”’ 

It was not only on the subject of concession 
to the Christians that the Porte manifested 
an unwillingness to negotiate—this reluctance 
extended to the proposed conferences at Vienna 
for a treaty of peace. The Turks felt that all 
negotiations had somehow ended, of late years, 
in new concessions to the enemies of their 
religious ascendancy in their own empire, and 
territorial loss to the encroaching power which 
now waged a causeless war upon them. They 
also constantly referred to the case of the cele-_ 
brated Vienna note, when France and England 
fell into the Austrian trap, or else united with 
Austria to ensnare ‘Turkey. ‘They cherished 
vividly the recollection, that to the firmness of 
their own divan was to be attributed the escape 
of the empire from what would have proved a 
virtual surrender to Russia. ‘hese memories 
and feelings so worked upon the mind of the 
Ottoman people, that public opinion was very 
adverse to any negotiations at all. They de- 
sired the allies not to interfere with the inter- 
nal affairs of the empire in any way; and they 
expected that if the integrity of the Turkish 
empire was an affair of European policy, that 
the war should be urged: on, until Russia, 
baffled and beaten, should sue for peace on the 
conditions which the allies were willing to 
vouchsafe. 

That these feelings should prevail was the 
more to be expected as the Danubian frontier 
was still in an unsatisfactory condition. Aus- 
tria held an armed occupation of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, but oppressed and plundered the 
people, and did not prevent the Russian troops 
from making infamous razzias across the Pruth. 
The Turkish troops had been prevented by 
Austria from pursuing the fugitive Russians, 
and capturing, as they then would have been 
able to do, the strong positions on the Danube, 
where that river separates Bessarabia and 
the Dobrudscha. The Russians made incur- 
sions across the Danube as well as the Pruth, 
and the Turkish territory of Bulgaria was 
harassed; while the sultan’s provinces of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia were harried by Russian 
bands, and plundered in legal form, and under 
pretence of protection, by Austrian generals. 
The Turkish authorities, meanwhile, took 
measures for maintaining a line of observation 
along the banks of the Danube. ‘Troops wert 
quartered at Sutcha, Matschin, Silistria, Rust. 
chuk, Giurgevo, and Widdin, amounting t 
twenty-three battalions of infantry, whi 
twenty-cight battalions were held in reservt 
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at Shumla; eleven batteries of artillery, and 
eight regiments of cavalry were allotted to 
this observation. Ismail Pasha, the hero of 
Kalafat, received the command of the army in 
Roumelia, assisted by Merze Said Pasha and 
Kel Hassan Pasha. Yaya Pasha and Achmet 
Pasha held the command in Bulgaria, at 
Shumla, and on the river frontier of Bessa- 
rabia. These arrangements were very effec- 
tual, as the Russians were severely punished 
in several of their forays, called by themselves 
reconnaissances. The Journal de Constantinople 
published early in February several paragraphs 
‘similar to the following, showing the penalty 
paid by the Russians for their temerity on the 
Danube, and proving the loyalty of the Danu- 
bian provinces to the sultan’s throne :—‘‘ News 
has reached us by way of Matschin and Braila, 
that the Russian expeditionary corps in the 
Dobrudscha, wishing to force the passage of a 
iver, has been beaten, with heavy loss, after 
‘a combat of some hours, by the rearguard of 
Yaya Pasha, and that it has already crossed 
the Danube at Tultscha and Ismail. For the 
last four or five days all the Turkish forces at 
Braila and the neighbourhood, under the com- 
mand of Achmet Pasha, have been leaving, in 
order to cross the Danube at Gouva-Valonitza 
over to the right bank. At the very pressing 
request of Yaya Pasha, Prince Stirbey has 
caused to be purchased and sent on to Rust- 
chuk and Silistria 650 draught oxen and buf- 
faloes for conveying the baggage of the Turkish 
army. This is a great sacrifice in the present 
exhausted state of the country, which has lost 
100,000 head of horned cattle through the forced 
exactions of the Russians. Prince Stirbey, de- 
sirous as ever of proving his devotion to the 
sause of his sovereign, acceded without the 
east hesitation to the demand of Yaya Pasha.” 
, The Turkish expedition to Eupatoria, under 
she command of Omar Pasha, produced a good 
-ffect upon the military spirit of the country. 
Che insults to which the Tunisian and other 
slam soldiery were subjected in the Crimea, 
ever since the battle of Balaklava, had stung 
he heart of the whole people; for the strangest 
Xaggerations of the ill-usage visited upon them 
‘y the Giaours, were circulated through Eu- 
opean and -Asiatic Turkey. General expec- 
ation was now entertained, that, under the 
uspices of Omar, in the new expedition, feats 
f arms redounding to the glory of the old 
)smanli name would be performed. 
_ Among the incidents which created much 
neasiness at Constantinople, was the fire at 
ae French hospital. Some of the patients, 
- was alleged, were buried or suffocated; and 
ie French authorities, by hushing the matter 
p, stimulated public curlosity, and caused 
any exaggerated rumours to be put into cir- 
uation. The truth was, no loss of life took 
| VOL. II. 
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place, although severe injuries were received. 
It was an exciting scene when the flames, 
gaining ascendancy, enveloped the building, 
and the Turkish and French soldiers exposed 
themselves bravely to danger in order to secure 
the invalids, who had to be borne away during 
a night of piercing cold, and deep darkness, to 
the asylums opened to receive them.* The 
Turks, ever mindful of the dead, bent their 
way fearlessly through the flames, and carried 
off some bodies of French soldiers who had 
recently died. This circumstance gave rise to 
the report of more than twenty invalids hay- 
ing been burned in their beds. There were 
500 sick unable to do anything for their own 
removal when the fire burst forth—a know- 
ledge of this fact carried a thrill of horror 
through the whole population, Turk and 
Frank, and stimulated the energies of all 
who took part in the rescue. It was very 
generally remarked as singular, that the French, 
so orderly and accustomed to precise method 
in their organisations, should have been the 
cause and the chief victims of three great fires 
since the landing at Gallipoli: namely, the 
fire at Varna, which nearly destroyed the town 
where were the allied head-quarters; that at 
the arsenal, in which a vast store of provi- 
sions for the French army were consumed; 
and this at the hospital. Our allies did not 
allow these losses to incommode them, their 
habits of organisation and dispatch in all 
military matters came to their aid: ,wherever 
an. open space could be found at Constantinople 
sheds were run up, and converted into stores 
or hospitals, and the strictest economy was 
united with perfect subordination and exten- 
sive efficiency. In these respects the English 
suffered in Constantinople, as everywhere else 
during the campaign; a correspondent of the 
Times, writing at the beginning of March, ob- 
serves :—‘‘ This capital has few large build- 
ings, except those belonging to the government, 
and those are required more than ever by the 
Turks themselves. We have had for months 
a ship of 1100 tons in harbour used as a naval 
store, at a cost of nearly 30s. per ton per month, 
or about £16,000 a-year. This sum would pay 
for the erection of iron stores large enough to 
contain a hundred times as much beef and pork 
as can be held by the Canterbury. The ground 
might easily be obtained from the Turks, and 
the materials used, after serving all purposes 
during the war, would be worth nearly their 
original price after it is over. Constantinople 
must be the heart of the great system of war- 
fare in the East, and, unless preparations be 
made for the convenient and effective trans- 
action of business and reception of troops and 
supplies here, it cannot be doubted but that 
confusion will prevail at every spot where the 
war may be actually carried on.” 


L 
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The French obtained better sites for their 
stores, hospitals, and camps throughout the war. 
This seems especially to have been the case 
in reference to hospitals. A writer, cognisant 
of the facts, thus discussed it in a leading Lon- 
don periodical :—“‘ The two stations of Scutari 
and Kulali are most conveniently situate for 
the transport of wounded and sick from the 
vessels to the hospital, and are also far removed 
from the close and tobacco-laden atmosphere of 
Pera. But the inconvenience which results 
from their being placed on the opposite shore 
of an arm of the sea, liable to sudden squalls 
at all times, and in winter almost impassable, 
is more than equivalent to these advantages. 
The officers who have the management of our 
hospitals are obliged to have recourse to a 
miserable caique whenever they wish to con- 
sult with the authorities on this side of the 
water; for, though a steamer has been esta- 
blished to ply across, it is not suited to the 
necessities of men who may be detained for 
an unlimited time, or summoned at a moment’s 
notice to make the journey. The consequence 
is, that the British authorities are accustomed 
to do as much business as possible in a single 
visit, and, with the exception of the naval 
officers and a few belonging to regiments just 
arrived, very few of our countrymen are to 
be met with within the limits of the capital. 
The French, however, are to be found every- 
where, and their tasteful uniforms add much 
to the liveliness of the streets on a fine day, 
which, in this changeful climate, may be 
expected occasionally even in the depth of 
winter.” 

As it is necessary to give some information 
concerning our hospitals, in addition to what 
our last chapters on that subject contained, it 
can no where be more appropriately introduced 
than in a chapter on Turkey. The following 
letter was written by a medical officer, and it 
is interesting, as affording not only additional 
light as to the state of the sick and wounded, 
but as to the spirit subsisting in the early 
months of 1855 between the Turks and 
British. The letter is dated Constantinople, 
the 14th of February, 1855 :—‘‘ I came down 
here with sick and wounded. I was asked to 
take charge of some of them. I consented, 
and 110 eases of fever, cholera, and dysentery, 
in every stage of weakness or prostration, were 
placed in my hands. You have no conception 
of the horrors of a ship full of such cases. 
We throw overboard daily three or four dead 
bodies. We have sick and dead in every regi- 
ment, particularly the unfortunate 63rd. I 
recognised many of them as Dublin carmen. 
Often have I given them sixpence for a set 
down, or threepence to bring me to Sandy- 
mount. ‘Do you want a car, your honour?’ 
and ‘ One seat here, sir,’ are to them now for- 
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gotten words. The regiment is quite broken up 
Nine hundred came to the Crimea, but wher 
we left only forty could muster—660 gone fo, 
ever—fine brave fellows! ‘These forty hay 
been ordered to leave the camp, and it is sai 
that the officers will be drafted into othe 
regiments. It is extraordinary how one be. 
comes accustomed to horrid sights and dread 
ful stories. Everywhere one goes dead 0 
dying horses offend the eyes and nose. Suel 
also is the case at Varna, where the camp was 
The dogs and vultures are busy at work, tear 
ing away at the carcasses, revelling in thei 
revolting carnival; but I wish we had mor 
of them with sharp appetites, that they migh 
eat up the horses as quickly as they die. | 
saw William Russell, the Zimes’ correspondent 
he is a very agreeable fellow, full of fun 
wit, and manliness. We brought here som 
Turks and some Russians who had deserted, 
our men could not endure the Turks. The’ 
would not allow them to sleep in the roomi 
which they slept; but they at once fraternise| 
with the Russians. This feeling against th 
Turk is countenanced by the officers, many ¢ 
whom .act in a very unkind manner to th 
poor creatures. I saw Omar Pasha at Varni 
When he came to Balaklava he was greatl 
enraged at seeing the Turkish soldiers com 
pelled by the allies to act as beasts of bu 
den. I have always found the Turks civ 
and obliging. Do not credit the opinion the 
they are not brave. The crescent has wave 
as boldly and triumphantly in the battle as th 
banner of France or England.” | 
A week later Miss Nightingale wrote to t 
London Zimes, and Mrs. Bracebridge to th 
Messrs. Cuthbert, in connection with the suy 
plies sent to the hospitals. Both letters a 
dated Scutari. 


“Miss Nightingale presents her complimen 
to the editor of the Zimes, and begs that I 
will allow her to acknowledge, in its column 
a few of the presents from the benevole 
which she has received. The greater numb 
have been sent anonymously, or referred to? 
letters which it is not possible to connect wit 
letters received months previously. Messr 
Cuthbert have announced sixty-eight tons | 
goods by the Harlequin, not yet arrived, ar 
goods are invoiced by the Cresus, Karnae, L 
banon, Chester, Snowdon, Hollander, Amit; 
Stately, &c.—vessels not yet in the harbour 
Constantinople. | 

‘Packages haye been received from Mi 
Portal, 8, Wilton Place; Mrs. Rice, Hig 
Street, Croydon, shirts and old linen; Mi 
Williams, Rue de Pont Neuf, Nice Maritim 
list shoes and linen; Mrs. Findley, Easterht 
and Mrs. Maclath, Daldown, Lanarkshir 
Lady Manners, Dowager Lady Napier, M) 
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odsell, Mrs. Gundry, of Hyde; collection— | 
fiss Capell, Floore, near Weedon; friends of 
aptain May, of the brig Star of Sunderland; 
ne ladies round Wakefield, and Mr. Smyth, 
leath Hall; Eaton Rectory; Coleshill, War- 
rickshire; Atherstone, Warwickshire; Colo- 
el Napier, Portsmouth; H. Baker & Oo., 
11, New Bond Street; Mrs. De Berfor and 
[rs. Billings, 16, St. Germains Place, Black- 
eath ;, collected by Captain and Mrs. Balfour, 
lackheath, books, linen, shirts, stockings, and 
andages; ladies of Needham Market, collected 
y Miss KE. Diggins, linen, tracts, sundries ; 
righton, one piece of flannel, pillows, jerseys, 
nen, &c.; Mrs. Dennett, Worthing, shirts 
id sheets, fifty pocket-handkerchiefs, books, 
pes, thread and pins, &c.; Richmond, Surrey ; 
r. Bullar, warm clothing, contributed. by the 
dies of Southampton, thirty-six pillows, cam- 
1or, and five parcels of lozenges; Edward 
ay, Esq., Mrs. William White, Newport; 
rs. Pennington, books; J. Danks, Esq., Sher- 


sod Hall, Nottingham; Dr. Beddingfield, 


at and bandages; Mrs. Rawlinson; Royal 
otel, Bodmin, Cornwall; Miss Catt, West 
D. G. Douglass, South- 


reet, Brighton ; 
jpton, a tin of arrowroot; collection by Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Baillie; two dozen old Marsala, 


mndon, anonymous; Mrs. Foot, Alderbury 
Duse, Salisbury ; two bales from Bonchurch : 
, XY. Z., 45, Baker Street, Portman Square, 


‘box containing shirts, stockings, a cheese, 
serves, potatoes, onions, stationery, books, 
mphor, &.; Shurmacher, pillows, preserves, 
‘onel shirts, sheets, shirts, comforters, &c.”’ 


i 


! Scutari Hospital, Feb. 22. 
‘Dear Srrs,—Will you be so kind as to 
ounce that the Eagle, Army and Navy, 
rham, Teneriffe, and other ships have arrived 
\€, with numerous packages and gifts of the 
‘evolent for Scutari ? 

‘Her majesty’s gifts came in the Eagle. 
| Gamble sent a large assortment of potted 
it. A celebrated wine-merchant (name con- 
ed) thirty dozen of port. Messrs. Gardener 
 Co., of Palermo, fifty boxes of lemons and 
!- boxes of oranges, for the sick and wounded, 
1 the same to the French. 

We must tax our friends’ patience as to 
-10Wledging particular cases. Many have 
‘ly been found by Mr. Barber in Custom 
-se and merchants’ stores, and sent over, 
usome are gone to Bordeaux, and some are 
« By another post I will acknowledge a 
12 number. Many cannot be acknowledged, 
;’e have no means of comparing packages 
1: letters received long ago. 

‘Yours obediently, 


‘‘H. Bracespripes.” 
“Cessrs, Cuthbert.” 
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In a publication written by one of the lady 
nurses, the state of the hospitals in Turkey is 
given at a still later period. This lady acknow- 
ledges the services and ability of Mr. Stowe, 
who succeeded Mr. Macdonald in the adminis- 
tration of the Zimes’ Fund. Mr. Stowe went 
to the Crimea for the reasons assigned by this 
lady, and perished there, a victim to the cruelty 
of the medical staff of the army. His loss at 
that juncture was a serious one to the army, and 
brands with barbarity and selfishness the men 
and the measures by which he met with so de- 
plorable an end. The lady nurse writes:—“ We 
applied to Mr. Stowe, the Zimes’ commissioner, 
for brushes and combs, and many other articles 
we required for the men. He sent them imme- 
diately. We gladly availed ourselves of his 
offer to give us any help we required from the 
Limes’ Fund, and we can thankfully bear wit- 
ness to numberless comforts and necessaries 
supplied by the fund to the sick. Mr. Stowe 
appeared a person admirably suited for his 
post. He visited the hospital constantly and 
thoroughly, gaining a complete insight into its 
working. There were other visitors to the 
hospital, who paid their visits once a fortnight 
or so, attended by a long train of authorities ; 
and though doubtless it was meant for the best, 
yet it seemed impossible for these to gain such 
a knowledge of the real wants of the hospitals 
as aman who came and went at any hour and 
without observation. Great was my astonish- 
ment on being told one day by a distinguished 
person, that the Zimes’ commissioner was a 
‘dangerous person.’ I made no answer to the 
remark. Living, as we then were, amid scenes 
of sickness and death, tending the wasted forms 
of those whom want and neglect had brought 
to this dire extremity—seeing, as we hourly 
did, the flower of the British army cut down 
in the prime of their youth and strength, my 
heart was too sick and weary to enter into any 
controversy about the authorities and the Times’ 
commissioner. I only knew, one let the men 
die for want of things—the other provided 
them; the one ¢alked, and the other acted. T 
could not help thinking that I cared not where 
the things came from, so that they did come 
somehow. So I went straight to the ‘dan- 
gerous person,’ who was pacing up and down 
the barrack-yard, with an air as if he cared 
very little what people thought of him, and 
laid a list of our present wants before him. 
‘These things are promised,’ I said, ‘ but we 
shall have to wait very long for them, even if 
we do get them at all.” Mr. Stowe wrote them 
down in his note-book, and by that time the 
next day they were on the spot. This energy 
was one of Mr. Stowe’s characteristics, A 
thing once mentioned to him he never forgot, 
and never rested till it was done. He was 
particularly anxious on the subject of washing. 
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It was a great evil, but at that time there was 
no remedy. Mr. Stowe asked if we thought 
washing-machines from England would be 
useful; but we told him there would be no 
place to put them in, and then the plan would 
require much superintendence, for which we 
had no time to spare. We had not even time 
to search into the full extent of the abuse 
itself. However, his attention having been 
once called to it, he never lost sight of it. If 
Mr. Stowe had lived to return to Constantinople, 
he would have found Kulali much improved 
in that as well as in all other respects. The 
last visit Mr. Stowe paid us was when the 
fruit was just coming into season, strawberries 
especially. We told him how the men longed 
for them, and he gave us leave to gather as 
many as we wanted. The new purveyor-in- 
chief being then in office, Mr. Stowe seemed to 
feel his services were no longer wanted to the 
same extent. . He said he knew Mr. Robertson 
would see that every requisite was furnished, 
and that matters would soon be on a different 
footing. He went to the camp, and among 
the many who regretted the untimely death of 
one so talented were some at Kulali, who will 
ever remember his untiring exertions in his 
country’s cause, his extreme courtesy, and the 
kind and friendly manner in which he cheered 
on the sinking hearts that had struggled 
through that time of misfortune.” 

The earthquake at Broussa, by which such 
physical injury was inflicted, produced a great 
sensation in the Turkish empire. Both Turks 
and Christians regarded it as an omen. The 
superstitious of every creed are apt to connect 
great national calamities as portents of war, 
and the downfall of states and empires. It 
was so in the present case: the Mohammedans 
revived every faded prophecy of the ultimate 
downfall of their dominion which had ever 
gained currency among them; and the Chris- 
tians considered the event as the indication of 
the speedy and violent dissolution of the 
Turkish empire. Events which produce these 
strong moral impressions among a people should 
never be overlooked by the historian, even if 
trivial in themselves. The earthquake at 
Broussa was, however, a terrible calamity, 
although exaggerated by the reports which 
reached Western Europe. At the instant the 
first great shock was felt at Constantinople, 
Broussa was shaken to its foundations; in a 
few seconds after a portion of the town was 
demolished, and 3800 inhabitants buried be- 
neath the ruins. The shock lasted about forty 
seconds; the oscillations came from the south- 
east, and were rapid and short. The city was 
partly surrounded by a wall which was erected 
by the early Ottoman princes, who held their 
court there. ‘‘ before Adrianople had been raised 
to an equality with the old capital.’ This 
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wall was thick and solid, and many of th 
poorer classes built their houses against it fo 
economy and support. It swayed to and fr 
for several seconds, like a tree bending to th 
storm, during which the weaker portions o 
the upper part gave way, falling through th 
mierable dwellings beneath it; but when th 
last oscillation came, which ended the shock 
a great portion of the wall all round fell a 
once, and scores of houses, and their inhabj 
tants, were instantly crushed. The houses o 
the more opulent classes were much dilapi 
dated, and many of these persons were bruise 
and mutilated, but the loss of life was wholly, 
or nearly so, among the poor. The mosques 
125 in number, were to a considerable exten 
demolished; of those not totally destroyed 
scarcely a minaret remained; and not a singl 
public building of any sort entirely escaped 
A silk factory fell at the first shock, in whic 
sixty females were working—all were killec 
The people of the Turkish capital were i 
great trepidation after the sensation of th 
shocks there, as the universal expectation wa: 
that the hour for its downfall had come, an 
that with it the glory of the once proud empir 
of Othman would sink for ever. The Turk 
besought Allah and the prophet that it shoul 
not be so, and that any visitation of their ange 
should be confined to the infidels; the Chri: 
tians were suppliant to the Virgin, and all th 
saints, that the ruin might be speedy to th 
followers of the false prophet, and to heretic 
but that the orthodox believers might be sparec 
Several shocks were felt at Constantinople i 
two days after the fearful visitation at Brouss: 
and the apprehensions and devotions of th 
inhabitants, both believers and unbeliever: 
were both very much enlivened. Whater 
might be thought by the superstitious, tt 
Turkish empire, in Asia more especially, wi 
everywhere disturbed, and the British govert 
ment did not seem aware of the magnitude ( 
the peril, or of the well-concatenated efforts | 
Russia. | 
It was bitterly remarked by an able review 
of public affairs in the columns of the Christi 
Weekly News—“ Whilst our oligarchy look wit 
monstrous fatuity upon the break-down of o 
military organisation, and the shortcomings | 
our representative institutions—whilst, in tl 
midst of unprecedented perils, the governme! 
of this country is carrying on the jogtrot of ro! 
tine and red-tape policy, the autocrat displa: 
a feverish activity, and prepares for a gigant 
effort, which Turkey and the whole East mu _ 
feel. Untrammelled by bureaucratic pedant’ 
he throws to the winds all scruples in t! 
choice of means.. At home, in holy: Russ! 
he brings into action the rudest fanaticism 
his orthodox serfs. Around the frontiers | 
his empire he prepares the materials for, 
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niversal Eastern commotion. He works with 
nremitting activity for a convulsion of all the 
yuntries in the vicinity of the Caspian, the 
anges, and the Danube. On the banks of the 
igris the flame of revolt, lighted by Russian 
ands; has already burst forth against Turkish 
ule. In Independent Tartary, Muscovite in- 
uence grows apace. The seditions of Cabul 
1d Candahar appear to be the prelude only of 
ro-Russian movements against the adjacent 
ritish territory. In European Turkey the 
irprising activity of Greco-Sclavonian emis- 
ies prepares a resumption of the Hellenist 
sturbances of last year. And, in the presence 
* these vast machinations of the czar, we still 
low ourselves to be amused with idle diplo- 
atic gossip respecting the four points, and 
her hollow schemes of peace! Looking to 
sia we find, at this moment, invasion and 
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revolt. In Kurdistan, those nomadic tribes 
inhabiting the territory between the south- 
eastern slopes of the Armenian highlands, the 
Tigris, and the Zagros mountains, have ever 
been unmanageable subjects of the Porte. 
Though confessors of Islamism, they never 
scruple to disavow the sovereignty of Turkey. 
The diplomacy of St. Petersburg has taken 
advantage of this disposition at the present 
juncture; for the Russian high road to Bagdad 
lies through the land of the Kurds. Command- 
ing this position, the czar could outflank the 
Turkish force in Asia, and interpose his own 
armies between it and the Dardanelles. Arme- 
nia is at the czar’s mercy, or nearly so; and 
everywhere in Asiatic Turkey his name is feared, 
and the authority of the sultan slighted. A 
great moral earthquake upheaves the still vast and 
once mighty empire of the sultan and padishaw.” 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
ALLIANCE OF SARDINIA WITH THE COALITION AGAINST RUSSIA. 


“ ?TIs sweet 


When the voice of man lies hush’d, subdued, 
To hear thy mountain voice, so rude, 
Break silence.’’—Ballads of Ireland. 


‘Tur diplomacy of the early months of 1855 
4s particularly dry and uninteresting, except 
' those who love to study human nature in 
le intrigues of the governments of states. 
he conduct and policy of Sardinia was not 
irked by the tricks to which Russia and the 
‘rman powers resorted. There was a frank- 
‘ss and nobleness about it to the lasting 
nour of that gallant little kingdom. Imme- 
‘itely upon the opening of the new year, the 
sire of Sardinia to enter the alliance against 
lissia assumed a practical shape, and it was 
claimed to the world that her army would 
‘united to the armies of the allies against the 
Jamon foe. On the 26th of January, “ the 
1 of acceptation,” on the accession of his 
ijesty the king of Sardinia to the convention 
) the 10th of April, 1854, was signed and 
‘ified on the 4th of March. The basis of the 
Jance of the Western powers with Sardinia 
vs not the treaty of the 2nd of December, in 
vich Austria principally figured, but the con- 
‘ition of the 10th of the preceding April, 
vich appeared in our columns in its appro- 
vate place.* In the Moniteur of the 13th of 
virch the following appeared :—‘ His majesty 


The fifth article of the convention is so short, and so 
(ssary to the clearness of the narrative, that it is here 
uoined :—‘‘ Their majesties the queen of the United 
. rdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the emperor 
fie French, will readily admit into their alliance, in 
rs to co-operate for the proposed object, such of the 
ti: powers of Europe as may be desirous of becoming | 
aes to it.” i 


the King of Sardinia having acceded to the 
convention concluded at London on the 10th of 
April, 1854, and our envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to his said majesty 
having, in virtue of our full powers and in our 
name, accepted the said accession, the respec- 
tive ratifications were exchanged at Turin on 
the 4th of the present month of March; and, 
in consequence, the said act of acceptation of 
the accession and the military convention con- 
cluded between France and Great Britain and 
Sardinia will receive full and entire execution.” 

The minister of the French marine addressed 
at the same time the following circular to all 
the commanders-in-chief of the French naval 
forces, and to the captains of ships of war at 
sea:—‘‘ Sardinia, by a treaty signed on the 
26th ult., having acceded to the treaty of 
alliance concluded on the 10th of April, 1854, 
between France and Great Britain for the pro- 
tection of the Ottoman empire, now finds 
herself at war with Russia. You will, con- 
sequently, have to extend in future to the 
Sardinian navy the support and kind offices 
you are bound to render the French and Eng- 
lish navies; and when you chance to meet 
ships of war of his majesty the king of Sardinia, 
you will concert measures, and establish with 
their commanders the same relations of intimacy 
as with the commanders of the ships of war of 
her majesty the queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain. Please to acknowledge the 
receipt of this circular.” 
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The English government published docu- 
ments so similar that their quotation 1s unneces- 
sary. The Sardinian government issued two state 
papers in connection with these transactions 
remarkable for their perspicacity, and a certain 
exalted tone of feeling. On the 4th of March 
the Predmontese Gazette, in an extraordinary 
number of the day, published the manifesto of 
His Majesty Victor Emanuel IT :— 


Turin, March 4, 1855. 


For a long time Europe has regarded with just and 
jealous suspicion the continual aggrandisement of Russia, 
the progressive application of that system which Peter 
the Great inaugurated, more naturalised in the nation 
perhaps than in the Muscovite sovereigns, and tending 
with all the forces, visible and invisible, to the conquest 
of Constantinople, not as a final end, but as a beginning 
and step to new and more unmeasured ambitions. 

These projects of Russia, subversive of the equilibrium 
of Europe, threatening to the liberties of peoples and the 
independence of nations, never revealed themselves, per- 
haps, so clearly as in the unjust invasion of the Danubian 
provinces, and in the diplomatic acts preceding and fol- 
lowing it. It was with good right, then, that France and 
England, after a long and useless attempt at means of 
conciliation, had recourse to arms to support the Ottonian 
empire against the aggressions of its powerful neighbour. 

On the solution of the oriental question depend the 
destinies, not immediate, but future, of Europe, and of 
Asia, and, more directly and proximately, of those states 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea, which cannot therefore 
remain indifferent spectators of a struggle in which their 
own vital interests are concerned, which will determine 
whether they remain free and independent, or become 
vassals, in fact if not in name, of the colossal Russian 
empire. 

The justice of the cause espoused by the generous de- 
fenders of the Sublime Porte, the considerations which 
tell so powerfully always on the heart of the king, of the 
dignity and of the national independence, have deter- 
mined his majesty the King of Sardinia, after the formal 
invitation which he has received from the two great 
Western powers, to accede, by the act of the 12th of last 
January, to the alliance, offensive and defensive, stipu- 
lated on the 10th of April, 1854, between their majesties 
the Emperor of the French and the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. But before that 
act received the indispensable completion by the exchange 
of ratifications—before, therefore, it could in any way be 
put in execution, the Emperor Nicholas, lamenting, with 
language not devoid of bitterness, that the rights of na- 
tions had been violated by us by having (as he supposed) 
without previous declaration of war sent an expedition to 
the Crimea—accusing the king, besides, of ingratitude in 
having forgotten the ancient proofs of friendship and 
sympathy given by Russia to Sardinia—hastens himself 
to declare war. 

Without stopping at the supposed violation of the rights 
of nations, which could only be an error of the Chancery, 
we will observe that, with the ancient memories of 
friendly correspondence passed between the predecessors 
of his imperial majesty and those of his Sardinian ma- 
jesty, the emperor might have compared other more 
recent and personal recollections of his own behaviour for 
the last eight years towards the kings Carlo Alberto and 
Vittorio Emanuele Secondo. But, first of all, he should 
have persuaded himself that his majesty approached this 
alliance not through forgetfulness of ancient friendships, 
nor through resentment for recent offences, but from the 
firm conviction of being imperiously driven to it, both by 
the general interests of Europe and the particular in- 
terests of that nation whose destinies Divine Providence 
has committed to him; and it is therefore that, in taking 
part in a serious war, the king never doubts the answer to 
his appeal from the old faith of his beloved people, the 
bravery of his soldiers, confiding, as he confides, in the 
protection of that God who in the course of eight centu- 
ries has so often supported the monarchy of Savoy in 
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severe trials, and guided it to glorious successes. 
majesty is secure in the conviction of having don 
duty, nor will so many severe and cruel afflictions 
nish his resolution and constaney in the defence, wi 
his power, against all aggressions whatsoever oal 
sacred interests of the people and the impreserij/ 
rights of the crown. ) 

While the king desires that the negotiations for . 
already initiated in the city of Vienna may be succe 
in fulfilment, however, of the obligations contr| 
towards France, England, and Turkey, he has or 
the undersigned minister to declare, in virtue of 
abovementioned act of accession, his land and sea 14 
to be in a state of war with the Russian empire. 

The undersigned declares, besides, the orders 0] 
majesty that the exeqguatur accorded to the Russian 9 
suls in the royal states should be revoked; the proz 
and persons of Russian subjects nevertheless to be ¢ 
pulously respected, and a competent term accord. 
Russian ships to leaye Sardinian ports. 


C. Cavour, the President of the Coit 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


At the same time, the Sardinian governr) 
issued the following circular to the for: 
ministers accredited to its own court, and ti 
own agents abroad :— 


Srr,—I have the honour to transmit herewith pn 
copies of the manifesto by which the government chi 
majesty the King of Sardinia, in the name of the 4 
declares war to his majesty the Emperor of Russia. 

When the treaty of alliance of the 10th of April, 4 
between France and England was officially comnn 
cated to Sardinia, the government of the king, i 
recognising the right and duty of the great Wex 
powers to oppose the invasions of Russia, and to din 
the Ottoman empire against unjust aggression— i 
openly declaring that its most lively sympathies a 
with the cause which France and England had ji 
rously undertaken to defend—thought it right, na 
theless, to abstain for the moment from availing its) 0 
the stipulated reserve in the 5th article of the treaty 

Now, however, the war has taken such considebl 
proportions in the East and in the Baltic, and the 1ol 
world has been able to convince itself that the ques 
which agitates the East is a European question, all it 
in recognising that if the great powers have a more (2 
interest in it, the states of the second order are nce 
menaced in their commerce, and, what is more, in & 
independence, by the ambitious projects of Russia. lt 
moment is arrived, then, to oppose to those vast nil 
of action of which she can dispose, and to the enorill 
advantages of her geographical position, the united ett 
of the powers who, devoid of all ambitious thoughts, ll 
aspire to ward off dangers which later might be unat- 
able, and to assure the triumph of the eternal prin«(d 
of justice and equity. 

‘hese considerations have determined his majest|t 
King of Sardinia to accept the invitation address tt 
him by their majesties the Emperor of the Frenchnl 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britainil 
Ireland, to accede to the treaty of the 10th of April, '* 
The act of accession, as well as the two convents 
referring to it, having been signed on the 26th of JantY 
last, and ratified this day, his majesty, in conseqt(? 
of the stipulations therein contained, now declaresa! 
to Russia. ) 

His majesty has not seen without painful surprise % 
while the act of accession, unratified, had not yetl 
absolute legal value, and was in no ways executoryl? 
Emperor Nicholas, by a note of Count Nesselrode’s,it 
in language full of bitterness, taking the initiativl! 
hostilities, has accused him of violating the righ ° 
nations, by sending an expedition to the Crimea witt! 
a previcus declaration of war, and reproached him ! 
forgetfulness of the marks of friendship shown in 
times by Russia to Sardinia, a | 

Concerning the pretended violation. of the righ of 
nations, it is sufficient to compare the date of Count © 
selrode’s circular (5th (17th) of January last) with at 
of the ratification of the act of accession (4th of Mai); 
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to be convinced of the astonishing flippancy with which 
the chancellor of the Russian empire has advanced so 
grave an accusation, and which is so inappropriate to 
the princes of Savoy, and, above all, to a monarch to 
whom the voice of the whole people has accorded the title 
of loyal. 

ys the reproach of ingratitude, the Emperor Nicho- 
las, instead of recalling the marks of friendship which 
two of his predecessors formerly showed towards Sardinia, 
ought to have recollected that in 1848, without any per- 
sonal motive, he withdrew his minister from the court of 
Turin, and hastily sent the Sardinian representative at 
St. Petersburg his passports; that in 1849 he refused to 
receive the letter of notification of the accession to the 
throne of King Victor Emanuel II., a refusal highly inju- 
rious, which finds few precedents in the history of diplo- 
macy, and which appears to indicate, on the part of the 
czar, the strange pretension to interfere in our interior 
affairs, affecting not to recognise the transformation, not 
revolutionary, but legal, which had been made in our poli- 
tical institutions. 

After having added these short explanations, in order 
:0 place the conduct of the king our august sovereign in 
ts true light, and on referring to‘\the motives. exhibited 
n the accompanying manifesto, I beg you to transmit a 
sopy of the present despatch to the minister of foreign 
fairs of the government to which you are accredited ; 
md I beg you to receive, sir, the renewed assurances of 
ny very distinguished consideration. 

C. Cavour, 


Almost contemporaneous with those publi- 
‘ations by the cabinet of Turin, the court of 
Russia issued the following declaration of war 
n the form of a circular to other courts :— 


St. Petersburg, Feb. 17. 

| Tu= court of —— will, we doubt not, share the opinion 
f the emperor upon the policy of his majesty the King of 
sardinia, at a moment when that sovereign, without any 
‘stensible motive, without any legitimate cause of com- 
»laint, and without even the shadow of the smallest in- 
xingement upon the direct interests of his country, has 
laced at the disposal of England a corps d’armée of 
\0,000 men for the invasion of the Crimea. In taking 
his step the Sardinian government appears to have left 
; to the care of the public journals to warn us of an 
ggression which it has not thought fit to justify by a 
palestion of war. We understand the motive of this 
ence. 

_ The court of Turin, we admit it, would have had some 
difficulty in coneiliating its policy with the national 
entiment of its country; it would have experienced 
yual difficulty in making its present conduct harmonise 
vith the ancient sowvenirs of the house of Savoy. In 
pnsulting the annals of its history, it might cite the 
cident of a Russian army crossing the Alps; but, it is 
ue, it was to defend Piedmont, and not to invade it. In 
je councils of the cabinets of Europe, in the reign of the 
-mperor Alexander, of glorious memory, it is again Rus- 
.a who lent her faithful support to the independence of 
jardinia, when the house of Savoy was reinstated on the 
trone of its ancestors. Must we finally recall to mind 
vat, at the same period, if Genoa was re-united to the 
yngdom of Sardinia, it is because the imperial cabinet 
»cognised the necessity of assuring at the same time the 
pmmercial prosperity and the greatness of the country 
hich the arms of Russia had contributed to deliver from 
.foreign yoke? ‘To-day, sinking in oblivion the lessons 
» the past, the court of Turin is about to direct against 
3, from that self-same port of Genoa, a hostile enter- 
‘ise, Which Russia has the conscientious satisfaction of 
owing was not provoked by her. 

| The attitude thus assumed by Sardinia, withouta formal 
eclaration of war, as we have stated, would make us 
»ubt what name we ought to give to the auxiliary troops 
sstined to invade our frontiers under the flag of a country 
th which we have hitherto been living in peace. How- 
ver, if the court of Turin loses sight of the principles 
d customs consecrated by the law of nations, as the 
mutable rule of the international relations of states, 
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the emperor, for his part, is resolved to observe them. 
With this intention, his imperial majesty feels it incum- 
bent upon him to declare that peace is de jure and de 
facto broken by this flagrant act of hostility, the whole 
blame of which recoils upon the Sardinian government. 
We leave it to bear the entire responsibility thereof, in 
the face of the opinion of its country, and of all Europe. 

It behoves especially the allied powers to appreciate the 
conduct of the court of Sardinia, when it has deemed it 
opportune and loyal to turn its arms against us at the 
very moment when the imperial cabinet entered into a 
deliberation at Vienna, destined to open the path to the 
re-establishment of peace. 

The wishes which tend towards the accomplishment of 
that work of pacification seem to have been strangely 
misunderstood by the cabinet of Turin. In fact, whilst 
the governments of Central Europe wisely interposed 
their legitimate authority to prevent one of the belli- 
gerent powers from recruiting its legions in the states 
who insist on having their neutrality respected, the Sar- 
dinian government, less chary of the blood of Italy, con- 
sents to pour it out for a cause foreign to the political and 
religious interests of its nation. For, in good faith, it 
cannot be pretended that by unfolding her banner by the 
side of the Crescent, Sardinia fancies she at all serves the 
cause of Christianity. Nor can it be affirmed that she 
seeks to defend the weak against the strong when she 
joins her arms to those of France and England. 

It is this latter power, if we are rightly informed, 
which takes the Sardinian troops under its command— 
we will not say in its pay, as we wish to abstain from 
wounding the national feelings of a country with which, 
to our regret, we are about to be at war. 

Notwithstanding this necessity, the emperor will still 
afford protection to the private interests of Sardinian 
subjects, who entertain ancient commercial relations with 
Russia. They shall not suffer from the errors of their 
government. They are at liberty to remain in the em- 
pire in all security, under the protection of our laws, as 
long as they do not infringe them. But the Sardinian 
flag will henceforth cease to enjoy the prerogatives ac- 
corded solely to the mercantile navy of neutral states. A. 
term shall be fixed for the departure of Sardinian vessels 
that may be actually in Rnssian ports. The exequatur 
will be at once withdrawn from Sardinian consuls in Rus- 
sia.. The Russian agents at Genoa and Nice will also 
receive orders to suspend the exercise of their functions, 
peace between the two countries having been broken by 
the court of Sardinia from the moment it acceded to the 
treaty of alliance concluded on the 10th of April, 1854, 
between Great Britain and France. 

The emperor has deigned to charge me to communicate 
these determinations to all friendly powers. 

NESSELRODE. 


The motive of Sardinia in entering into the 
anti-Russian alliance, there is every reason to 
believe, was unselfish. The character of Victor 
Emanuel and of Count Cavour prove as much. 
The men by whom the prince and his chief 
minister surrounded themselves were of a 
similar stamp. Throne and ministry sympa- 
thised on principle with liberal government, 
and equitable international relations. Yet it 
admirably suited the policy of Sardinia to join 
the coalition, Austria and France had been 
gradually drawing closer, and it was rumoured 
all over Europe that a secret treaty was con- 
cluded between the emperor and the kasir on 
the 24th of December, by which the former 
pledged himself to the integrity of the Austrian 
dominions in Italy, and, in alliance with Aus- 
tria, to preserve the then existing territorial 
circumscription of all the Italian states. ‘That 
the French policy was misled by a strong 
pro-Austrian bias could not be concealed from 
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Victor Emanuel, nor be a subject of indiffer- 
ence to him. This was the more alarming as 
the policy of the Buonapartists in Italy from 
1848 up to 1853, and even up to the time 
when the convention with England was signed 
in the spring of 1854, was bitterly anti-Aus- 
trian. It'had necessarily been so, for Austria 
did her best to thwart and humiliate Louis 
Napoleon. She prevented his recognition by 
tussia, and his forming a German marriage 
alliance; while the press of Vienna was per- 
petually repeating the epithet parvenu, which 
Louis Napoleon, by a happy audacity, had 
applied to himself. Accordingly, French agents 
had been at work all through Italy abusing 
Austria, forming French connections, proclaim- 
ing that France was the natural protector of 
Ttalian liberty, and the natural avenger of 
Italian wrongs, and that between the two em- 
pires there could be no alliance. The name of 
Murat was evoked in Naples; the king of 
Rome was talked of in Romagna; and the 
kingdom of Italy was a pet phrase at Milan in 
the mouth of every Frenchman. Italy was 
assured by every form of persuasive that she 
had no hope but in France, and that she must 
look to the magnanimity of a Buonaparte, 
whose heart was filled from Italian fountains, 
for her rescue and her future glory. All this 
suddenly ceased when the English alliance 
came into being. The Aberdeen ministry was 
Austrian in its sympathies as much as the pure 
whig ministry that preceded it was the reverse. 
Lord Aberdeen was just what he described, 
in the House of Lords, as being very amusing, 
that he should be thought ‘‘a sort of an Austro- 
Russian.’ Louis Napoleon followed the track 
of the English policy in his pro-Austrian pro- 
ceedings, but he went further than the Aber- 
deen government, as a whole, intended—the 
whig portion of it being adverse to the degree 
of favour shown by the Peelites to Austria. 
The game played by the French emperor ob- 
viously was, to adopt only such a line of policy 
as England would initiate, or at least approve, 
but to cut out a path for himself in that road, 
and work with agency peculiar to his own 
aims and objects—the establishment of his 
dynasty, the conciliation of the despotic courts, 
and the consolidation of his influence in Europe. 
it was therefore wise for the Sardinian king 
not to look on quietly while the bonds of Aus- 
trian amity were drawn tighter by the hands 
of France, feeling, as Sardinia ever must feel, 
that Austria is the deadly enemy of her inde- 
pendence and prosperity. ‘To anticipate Aus- 
tria, and step further into the alliance, was a 
wise and bold policy, and was crowned with 
success. She agreed to keep up a force of 
15,000 men in the field, under the command 
of the British chief; and a loan of one million 
sterling was to be afforded to her by the allies, 
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to enable her to keep up that army. Sh 
vigorously carried out her obligations, and th 
allies honourably executed theirs; while Aus 
tria was enraged to perceive, as a consequenc 
of this movement, that the allies guarantee 
the independence of Sardinia while the wa 
continued, making it clearly impossible fe 
Austria to take any advantage of the occu 
pation of the Western powers, to precipitat 
herself as a spoiler upon the Piedmontes 
kingdom. 

Some details concerning the Sardinian arm 
are desirable, in order that our readers ma 
understand the exact value of the alliance. A 
to the morale of the troops it is excellent. Ther 
are no better or braver soldiers in continen 
tal Europe than those of Piedmont. In th 
struggle of 1848 against Austria, which cos 
Charles Albert his throne, and indirectly hi 
life, this gallant army did not perform wha 
was expected from it, especially in Italy; bu 
that arose from the inexperience of its general; 
and the necessary dependence therefore upo 
certain soldiers of fortune, principally Pole 
who had little knowledge of the people c¢ 
Piedmont, and less sympathy with their mili 
tary or general character. ‘The battle of Na 
vara illustrated these remarks; Radetzsk 
carried all before him, despite the heroism ¢ 
the Piedmontese, because the latter were nc 
well officered. Since that event, so deplorabl 
to Sardinia, every effort has been put forth b 
its government to reform the military system 
and to do so on the principle of preserving 
small standing army, capable of great expan 
sion in an emergency. The grand source ¢ 
deficiency in the officers arose from the fac 
that the military profession was fashionable 
and the aristocracy crowded into it, swallow 
ing up promotions and patronage, and leayin, 
to a poor man of merit no chance of competin, 
for rank or honour. The result was, that 1 
became an army of generals who could no 
command, to whom the gay uniforms am 
decorations were objects of petty ambition, bu 
who were utterly ignorant of the military art 
Turin glittered with decorations and plume 
worn by officers who could not “place | 
square,’ or “set a squadron in the field,” i 
the salvation of Italy depended upon thei 
attempts. So long as Sardinia was governe 
absolutely, the system answered her objects—_ 
the aristocracy were armed against the people 
and ever ready, in the name of the prince, t 
put down a popular émeute; but when lbera 
ideas entered the cabinet, and the people ex 
ercised a popular control, and especially whe 
foreign war tested the comparative worth ¢— 
plumes and stars, heads and hearts, it wa 
deemed that genius and enthusiasm were wort 
more than all the insignia of royal or aristo 
cratic glory. Men were then wanted, nC 
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lords—swords, not coronets—talent, not haut 
ton. 

The peace standard of the array was 41,647 
soldiers, classed in this way :— 


Men. 


10 brigades of Infantry of the Line . . 26,470 
10 battalions of Rifles TO Ae he 3,637 
10 regiments of Cavalry i 6,221 
& regiments of Artillery. . .. . 4,162 
1 battalion of Sappers and Miners . 1,049 
1 Waggon-train Corps . . . . . 464 
1 battalion of Chasseurs Francs . 644 
41,647 

To which must be added Gens-d’armes . 3,904 
Making in all . 45,551 


[n time of peace the Gens-d’armes, or Carabi- 
neers as they are called here, are employed as 
dolice, but in war they form a royal body- 
suard, and in ‘that capacity a portion served 
vith Charles Albert in the last war. The 
var establishment of the Sardinian army is 
35,000 men, but this may easily be increased 
o 100,000 by an extraordinary levy. 

| Under the influence of the reforms which of 
ate years have been carried out by the en- 
ightened supervision of the premier and the 
var minister, professional education is provided 
or the officers. At Turin there is a military 
ollege, where boys are admitted from fourteen 
‘0 sixteen years of age upon passing an exami- 
1ation in reading, writing, arithmetic, Italian, 
nd the principles of religion. The standard 
{ admission is miserably beneath what it 
fught to be, nor is the curriculum such as to 
aake up for that defect. The term of study 
3 five years. The examinations are in modern 
anguages, but only French and German are 
cudied, except in exceptional cases; in his- 
ory, which is very imperfectly pursued; and 
1 mathematics and fortification, which are 
vudied within narrow limits. If, however, a 
vudent desires to enter the staff corps, engi- 
eers, or artillery, he must remain two years 
\ore, during which he has to read hard, and 
‘ake very respectable progress in chemistry 
nd gunnery. The former is studied more ex- 
insively than in English military colleges, 
at in every other respect the English and 
‘ench standards of acquisition, especially the 
itter, are superior. ‘There is a college at 
‘rea (established 1850), which tends to make 
» for the deficiencies of the military colleges, 
‘¢ there subalterns must pass a year, and 
‘ind important examinations before they can 
(tain ordinary promotion. There is a college 
i: cavalry at Pinerolo (established 1849), 
viere every pupil who has studied at Turin 
tast remain for two years, before being gazetted 
(; we say) to a cavalry regiment. This in- 
tution is in principle similar to the other 
Iilian and Austrian schools for cavalry in- 
Suction, and they are well fitted to turn out 
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good cavalry officers. The late Captain Nolan, 
whose death at the battle of Balaklava was so 
much regretted by the British army,—to the 
cavalry service of which he was so useful,— 
received the elements of his knowledge of 
cavalry tactics in an Italian school. 

The poor are not neglected in the means 
adopted for military education in Sardinia. 
At Raccrigi there is a school for the education 
of soldiers’ sons: boys enter at twelve, and 
remain four years, when, if they pass their 
examination, they join the line with the rank 
of sergeant or corporal, according to the pro- 
gress they have made at school. This supplies 
the army with intelligent non-commissioned 
officers, who have all the buoyancy of yonth— 
unlike the British system, which necessarily 
takes the non-commissioned officers for the 
most part from among the old soldiers. The 
Sardinian plan has the disadvantage of im- 
peding the promotion of soldiers from the 
ranks. This system is borrowed from the 
Russians. At Asti there is a school of mili- 
tary music, which may account for the supe- 
riority of the bands of the Sardinian regiments. 
Besides all these means of instruction, there 
are regimental, and even brigade schools, where 
the elements of geography, topography, geo- 
metry, and algebra are taught; and where such 
of the privates as cannot read or write are 
instructed in these educational preliminaries. 
Probably more progress is made in these schools 
than in the colleges. It is singular that, with 
so elaborate a system of military colleges, there 
is no school of military surgery; but the goy- 
ernment affords many facilities for improve- 
ment during the practice of the profession. 
Promotion goes by seniority, and this is as 
rigid as in the service of the Hon. East 
India Company; but there is a reserve of a 
certain proportion, amounting practically to 
nearly one third, for merit. A tenth of the 
sub-lieutenancies are reserved for non-com- 
missioned officers. It is on the whole a more 
liberal system of promotion than that of the 
army of England, but not so liberal as that of 
France. On service, when an officer falls, his 
next in regimental service takes his place, and 
all regimental promotion is made in the regi- 
ment-—this promotes a fine esprit de corps. 

‘he army is under the immediate command 
of the minister of war, who is always a mili- 
tary man; he is assisted by a board of superior 
officers, forming what is called ‘the permanent 
consultative council of war.’ To this all im- 
portant business is referred; this board per- 
forms all the duties of what we call the 
quartermaster-general’s and adjutant-general’s 
departments. The late Duke of Genoa, and 
the minister of war (Marmora), used great 
exertions to bring the artillery service up to 
the standards of England and France. Per- 
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haps those and the Prussian are alone superior 
to that of Sardinia. The gun-carrlages are, 
for lightness and solidity, better than any other 
in the world, and they have this peculiarity, 
that the same carriage will suit a gun of six 
pound or sixteen pound metal, or a howitzer 
of thirty-two pound. The whole matércel 
of the artillery is unsurpassed, perhaps un- 
equalled by that of any other army. The 
defect is slowness of movement in everything ; 
there is too much of the German element in 
the system; the horses are heavy German, 
strong in draught, and hardy, but slow. ‘The 
rapidity of the British or French artillery 
movements could not be performed by the 
Sardinian. There are twenty field batteries 
in that arm of the service, each containing 
eight guns, of which two are served as flying 
artillery, and these in the field are most useful. 

The light cavalry are armed with carbine 
and sword like our own, but they also carry 
pistols similar to our old ‘horse pistols,’ now 
disused. The heavy cavalry are also armed 
with carbine, pistols, and sword, but carry 
lances, contrary to our practice of arming with 
that weapon only the light cavalry. The light 
horse carry their carbines slung across the 
shoulder, the heavy, whose carbine is of shorter 
range, sling it across the saddle in front of the 
rider. The cavalry horses are nearly all Ger- 
man, and nearly all too heavy; the ¢sland of 
Sardinia furnishes a few, they are lighter and 
better adapted to light cavalry. The Sardinian 
rifles are very superior, it was upon their 
model the French Chasseurs de Vincennes were 
formed. The country is indebted to General 
la Marmora (not the war minister) for the 
organisation of these troops. ‘‘ No light troops 
can excel the Bersaglieri for quickness, pre- 
cision, and endurance, but they have not had 
such advantages in arms as the Chasseurs de 
Vincennes, though new rifles are now being 
made for them. The ten battalions are com- 
posed of four companies each.”’ The infantry 
is divided into brigades of two regiments each; 
each regiment into four battalions; and cach 
battalion into four companies. They are short, 
thickset men, resembling the Dutch in form, 
but not in countenance, and are far more 
active, hardy, and enduring. They are patient, 
laborious, and brave, and remarkable for 
strength. The transport and commissariat is 
imperfect, but both were improved when the 
army took the field in the Crimea. 

The war was popular both with troops and 
people, and the Sardinian soldiers longed to 
fight side by side with the British, for whom 
they entertain a boundless respect. Such was 
the military state of the little kingdom which 
so boldly threw down the glove into the arena 
of war, forming a military connection with 
dingland and France. To this guarantee of 
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Sardinian earnestness, a treaty was add 
between her and Turkey on the 15th of Mare 
in which the King of Sardinia declared h 
adhesion to the treaty of the 12th of Mare 
1854, by which England and France unde 
took to defend Turkey against Russia, a1 
announced the intended embarkation of a Sa 
dinian army to participate in the conflict. Tl 
sultan undertook to see the troops of |} 
majesty of Savoy treated lke those of En 
land and France. 

England hailed the alliance of Piedmo 
with enthusiasm, and engaged to find tran 
ports to conduct her levies to the seat of we 
But it was not England only that regard 
with admiration the spectacle of this thir 
rate kingdom coming forth so bravely to tl 
contest of national independence. 

The eyes and hearts of all who were fre 
and all who were fettered and loved freedot 
were turned to Sardinia. This noble litt 
nation rose above difficulties that might wi 
be deemed insurmountable, and asserted i 
place, and that a high and honourable on 
among the nations. Its prince and people h 
of late years shown more courage, consisten¢ 
and enlightened statesmanship than any oth 
nation in continental Europe during the pi 
sent century, if we except Norway. It isn 
upon the tented field only that a nation m 
display its courage, although even there Pie 
mont, betrayed by its allies, and confronted 
overwhelming force, vindicated its old heroi 
in 1849. Some nations are characterised by 
physical courage which is constitutional in thi 
race, while they are far removed from eye 
noble aspiration, and destitute of all capaci 
for appreciating, even upon the field of batt 
that order of courage which is inspired byt 
imagination and the heart—which springs” 
at every generous impulse to dare even t 
impossible, and which, with a clear princip 
sustains the effort, the ardour, the passion, 
the sacrifice for which the occasion cal 
Thus, the Russian soldier will walk in milita 
column to a battery at his master’s bidding, 
remain in square or battery under a crushi 
cannonade; but he knows nothing of the hi 
soldierhood of the truly brave—he can form | 
fellowship with chivalry, and has no sympat 
for actions, the gallantry of which shows ¢ 
thusiasm, principle, and love. But in t 
memories of old Piedmont what a true herol’ 
survives! How her valleys have replied 
the music of religious fervour and ardé 
patriotism, as in them the old psalmody of 1 
Vaudois— L 

“© Sounded the dirge of the brave and the free, 
And echoed the heart with calamity wrung,” | 
there have never been feats of arms—no, ! 
within the sacred circle of Palestine, that lé 
of conflict and courage—superior to those wh! 
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have been achieved within the vales of Pied- 
mont, upon her mountain slopes, and beyond 
their precincts, by the children of these hills 
and valleys, when freedom to worship God 
summoned their honour and their energy to 
the deed. While Spain, for which England 
shed so much blood and spent so much trea- 
sure, shrunk with her characteristic cowardice 
from even an expression of sympathy with the 
sister nations of Western Europe,—while Por- 
tugal, bound to England as her oldest ally, 
and whom, in case of any aggression upon her, 
‘we are bound by treaty to protect, skulked 
from the duty and obligation which fairly 
rested upon her, of garrisoning our military 
stations in the Mediterranean,—while even 
Northern Europe, having so much to gain by 
our alliance, and so much to apprehend from 


the continued encroachments of Russia, would 
not strike a blow nor man a gunboat in her 
own defence,—Sardinia signed the protest 
against invasion and plunder, which we, with 
our allies, have published to the world, and 
threw down her gauntlet beside ours against 
the gigantic champion of modern despotism. 

| While the admiration of Europe was di- 
‘ected to these events, and to the chief actors 
.n them, there was also much gratulation at the 
indication given by these circumstances of the 
working of principles and feelings in the heart 
bf Italian society, which were likely to pro- 
‘luce still greater things for rejoicing and hope. 
Although Sardinia was in advance of Italy 
zenerally, yet her voice was that of the great 
majority of the Italian people. Lombardy 
yurned to be free. At Milan, the city of the 
ron Crown, there were hearts true and stern 
's that emblem, and who hailed what was 
cone at Turin as the mariner beholds the star 
which guides his bark when the storm and 
he cloud are passing away. Florence was 
lot a city of willing slaves; for the petty 
lespot of Tuscany sits upon a throne built of 
wustrian bullets, and encircled by Austrian 
ayonets. The people of the Tuscan state 
either sympathised with the native tyrant, 
jor the foreign masters to whom that tyrant 
ras himself a slave. Naples, with her lazza- 
pni, her Swiss guards (volunteers from the 
nntons of the Sonderbund), the truest tools of 
yal oppression, is not a city of unaspiring 
ondsmen,; her people did not forget the 
‘ruggle of “48,” nor the treachery which 
*-bound their yet heaving breasts, filled with 
te first fresh inspirations of liberty. All 
vove the police agents and strect vagabonds 
shed to be free. Their mournful hope was, 
at some day the bright sun of their beloved 
‘aly would ‘‘rise and give them light to die,”’ 
} liberty was not to be their inheritance. 
,om the smouldering ruins of Brescia, where 
te bloody captain of despotism, the Austrian 
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O'Donnel, paid the penalty of his oppression, 
the chain was clanked by hands ready, at the 
first hour of hope, to bear the brand or wield 
the sword. 

And Venice, fair queen of the Adriatic, 
though still sleeping in thy fetters, thy dream 
was of liberty! Beautiful captive! for thee, 
too, as for all Italy, there is hope. There is 
one prince beneath the azure skies of the 
classic realm who scorns to be chained to a 
pontiff’s chair or a kasir’s throne. There is 
one free nation within the confines of long-lost 
but glorious Italy which has the opportunity, 
without which even the brave must stand in 
silence and in gloom. And Rome, although 
thou art not eternal, as thy parasites proclaim 
thee, thy people are worthy of a better destiny. 
While from thy balf-buried temples, and from 
beneath the shadows of those broken columns 
which tell of a glory which cannot be revived, 
thou hearest the edicts of oppression, and lookest 
upon the blood of persecution, thy love of 
freedom is not quenched; for ‘one bleeding 
moment”’ thy sons were free, and used well 


| their liberty, and again long for the hour 


when slaves may snap their manacles. Thy 
Romans are Romans still—the lineaments of 
their proud race linger on their manly counte- 
nance; sons of fathers who, as heroes, con- 
quered the world, and as martyrs to a purer 
cause conquered death and torment, they only 
need the dawn of the “good time coming,” 
the sound of the glad trumpet which shall 
soon speak to the nations that their time to be 
men has once more returned, and they will 
rather see the monuments of thy fame broken 
by bombardment, and piled up in the ram- 
parts of popular defence, than linger among 
those monuments as shadows of what Romans 
were. Kven the Roman, with his strength of 
will and still indomitable courage, may look to 
Piedmont as the schoolmaster of Italian liberty, 
as in the dark centuries of the middle ages 
Piedmont was a light to the nations. Great 
was the mission of the little kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. Countrymen of Cromwell and of Milton, 
who sympathised and protected the fathers of 
those who now inhabit a portion of that realm, 
welcome this new ally, and stand by her, 
although Austria fulminates and intrigues, 
until Piedmont is the centre of a wider 
dominion and the glory of a regenerated Italy. 

Such were the hopes and feelings with which 
England and all free nations regarded the 
Sardinian enterprise, and this hope and these 
feelings were intensified when the expedition 
actually set sail for the land of contest. A 
considerable number of the officers departed 
before the bulk of the little army set. sail. 
These officers embarked at Genoa during the 
month of March. Karly in April a fleet of 
British steamers arrived at Genoa, but the 
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accommodation afforded by it only extended to 
about half the expeditionary army. The king, 
being desirous to see the whole of the troops 
assembled before any embarked, detained the 
transports, so that a fresh accession of vessels 
arrived, and the entire transport fleet became 
so large that the harbour of Genoa was not 
extensive enough for their accommodation, 
and some found shelter in Spezzio. It was on 
the 14th of April that Victor Emanuel reviewed 
his troops, and none that witnessed the inter- 
esting ceremonial can forget its impressiveness. 
It was looked upon as significant that the 
place of review was the plain of Marengo, im- 
mortal in history as the site of Napoleon’s 
hardest fought and least likely victory over the 
Austrians. The troops were arranged in the 
form of a crescent; altars were erected for 
the benediction of the flags; a vast concourse 
assembled to witness the scene, and an amphi- 
theatre of seats accommodated an immense 
number of the notabilities and gentry of the 
provinces now subject to the old dukedom of 
Savoy. The appearance of the king was wel- 
comed by a loud shout from the great concourse 
of citizens and soldiers. He was attended by 
a cortége of the principal officers and nobility 
of his realm. As he passed each regiment, the 
band played the Sardinian national tune. 
Immediately by his side were the two brothers 
Marmora, one of whom had served him so well 
as minister of war, and had resigned his post 
to command the expeditionary force. It was 
the first time the king had made any public 
appearance since his overwhelming domestic 
afflictions had nearly borne him to the earth— 
wife, father, mother, and brothers, had all, since 
the fatal battle of Novara, and some of them 
recently, been carried to the tomb. With- 
in three months the two dearest of all—his 
wife and mother—had been torn from him by 
him whom the old Latin poet tells us ‘‘ knocks 
with equal foot at the palaces of the great and 
the cottages of the poor.’? The Archbishop of 
Tortona appeared, to give the sanction of the 
church to the policy of the king. Mass was 
celebrated along the lines, the troops presenting 
arms, and the spectators uncovering. As soon 
as the religious ceremony terminated, the pro- 
found and solemn silence which rested upon 
the multitude was succeeded by the roar of 
cannon, and the huzzas of excited patriotism 
and loyalty, while, rising above all the 
sounds of enthusiasm, the fine military bands 
of the Piedmontese regiments could be heard 
pouring forth their martial strains. The king 
presented personally the flags to the regiments 
appointed to receive them, while he assured 
the officers in brief, pithy, and feeling addresses, 
that nothing but the stern necessities of the 
state prevented him from leading his army. 
As the personal courage of the king was well 
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known, and it was also well known how im 
portant his presence was in his kingdom, con. 
sidering its relations to Austria, Rome, and th 
various Italian states, this assurance was re 
ceived with loud acclamations of sympathy— 
the army and the people felt that his word; 
were true. The close of this eventful day wa: 
attended by military and civil pageant, anc 
every heart felt the glow of a patriotic fire des. 
tined, we trust, long to burn for the light anc 
glory of Sardinia and of Italy. 

The 23rd of April witnessed the departure 
of the first division of the expeditionary army, 
Seven thousand men, with all the necessary 
material of war, embarked. ‘The embarkation 
was delayed by the defective state of the Sar. 
dinian commissariat, and a painful accident 
added to that delay. The Screw Steam-shiz 
Company’s vessel Cresus sailed from Genoa on 
the 24th of April, with 400 men on board, and 
a heavy freight of provisions, having in tow a 
sailing transport loaded with guns, munitions, 
and stores. She had not been many hours at 
sea when fire was discovered in the hold, al] 
efforts to extinguish which proved abortive. 
When taking to the boats the Sardinians, braye 
although they are in battle, did not show the 
steadiness and discipline which the English 
have always shown in like circumstances; a 
rush was made for the boats, some of which 
were soon upset, and many men perished. The 
soldiers of the expedition betrayed more super- 
stitious feeling in connection with this accident 
than would have been expected among so free 
and gallant a people, and a feeling of depres- 
sion fell upon the whole force. 

Previous to the embarkation of the division, 
General Alfonsa Della Marmora, the commander- 
in-chief, delivered an address to the soldiers, 
which was received by them with pleasure, 
patriotic feeling, and military pride:—‘‘ We 
shall have before us a strong and powerful 
enemy; but by our side will stand brave 
armies, which have already consigned to history 
the celebrated names of Silistria, Alma, Balak- 
lava, and Inkerman. We shall arrive in a few 
days at the seat of war, and vieing with our 
allies in courage, firmness, and discipline, we 
will endeavour to imitate the constancy of 
which they have given such heroic proofs. . «: 
A cruel and premature death has deprived us 
of a prince who was to guide us in that glo- 
rious enterprise. You followed him with alacrity | 
in the fields of Lombardy, and admired him at 
the fatal battle of Novara. He expired, re 
gretting his inability to lead you to victory. 
May the name of the Duke of Genoa remain: 
engraved on our hearts. ... . Soldiers! let ut 
swear not to disappoint those expectations, and 
pledge ourselves to demonstrate that an Italian. 
army is worthy to co-operate in this gigantic 
struggle.” 


Car. LXV.] 


Some of the officers had occasion to travel by 
way of Naples, where the authorities treated 
them with the most pointed incivilities. It 
did not need Austrian instigation to induce 
“King Bomba” to act in this spirit of mean 
and petty malevolence; but it was currently 
believed, and not without foundation, that 
these discourtesies received additional venom 
from the sting of that power. At Constan- 
tinople the Turkish government gave a generous 
reception to their new ally, and the French 
there made many demonstrations of goodwill 
and fraternity. At Balaklava and Kamiesch 
the displays of friendship on the part of Eng- 
lish and French were very grateful to the 
contingent. ‘There was a confidence in it felt 
by the allies, and the reception was such as the 
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brave meet from the brave. When they landed, 
they marched up the Balaklava valley by 
Kadikoi, and took up their position near the 
left of the French army. The British and 
French commanders soon perceived that in 
General Marmora they acquired an auxiliary of 
intimate practical acquaintance with all mili- 
tary detail, and scientific acquaintance with 
the theories of armies and of war. The per- 
sonal appearance of the men, their picturesque 
uniform, their polite bearing, and their hearti- 
ness to the cause of the allies, soon won for 
them the respect, good feeling, and good 
opinion of the whole host. Their future 
history will be blended with the general 
narrative of the siege and its attendant 
actions. 
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CHAPTER LXY. 
THE WAR IN ASIA DURING THE EARLY PART OF 1855. : 


4 


“Durtne the first months of 1855, Prince 
Bebutoff retained the chief command of the 
Russian armies in Asia, but as spring advanced 
that commission was consigned to a more skil- 
ful general named Mouravieff. The reputation 
of this officer was very considerable, he had the 
art of command, and all about him promptly 
respected his authority and revered him. M. 
Jallet de Kutture, who was secretary to Prince 
Demidoff, calls him “the first of tacticians.”’ 
[n the war of the Caucasus Mouravieff dis- 
inguished himself greatly, and won the highest 
ommendations from Prince Woronzoff. After 
making for himself a renown in the war with 
he Daghestans he returned to St. Petersburg, 
md was “the lion” of the hour. The Em- 
neror Nicholas was desirous to test in some 
vay the abilities of the great general, and 
cordingly he one day said to him (we quote 
, Vienna writer)—“‘‘ As you play the profes- 
or in the Caucasus, I must judge for myself 
vhether your pretensions are well founded. 
‘ake the command of a corps, and manceuvre 
gainst another which shall act under my di- 
ections. Dg your best; for I do not intend to 
pare you.’ The manceuvres had hardiy com- 
renced, when the emperor lost sight of the 
orps opposed to him. Some hours passed, and 
3 no Mouravieff appeared, the imperial force 
stired towards the Neva; but unfortunately 
or the military reputation of the sovereign, 
ne corps of his adversary was concealed be- 
ind some high ground close to the spot to 
“hich he had withdrawn. Mouravieff suddenly 
opeared, pushed forward a column which 
»parated the czar from the gros of his corps, 
id eventually managed to get the latter be- 


**T am arm’d, 
And dangers are to me indifferent.’””—-SHAKSPERE. 


Julius Cesar. 


tween his artillery and the river. On seeing 
this, General Yermoloff, who officiated as juge 
de camp, galloped up to Mouravieff, and thus 
addressed him :—‘I congratulate you, mon cher, 
on a victory which will prove to be a defeat.’ 
The sequel showed that Yermoloff knew his 
master. Mouravieff was under a cloud, and 
nothing more was heard of him until. very 
recently, when he re-appeared on the scene 
as commander-in-chief of the separate corps in 
the Caucasus.” 

During the command of Mouravieff in 
Asia Minor, in 1855, the reputation of the 
Russian arms was greatly redeemed, and the 
moral influence of Russia in Asia effectually 
restored. ‘The conduct of this general to the 
English and Turks was nobly generous, and 
he served the cause of Russia nearly as much 
by his conciliatory disposition and mild admi- 
nistration, as by the force of his sword and the 
skill of his arrangements. General Williams 
and his brave companions in arms, when the 
war had terminated, bore to this officer’s genius, 
wisdom, humanity, and generosity, the strongest 
testimony. 

During the month of January, Schamyl, the 
bold chief of the mountains, was not idle. In 
the snow-covered fortresses of his hills he was 
safe from Russian surprise, but the land below 
was not secure from the sudden swoops of 
the chief, who repeatedly descended upon the 
plains, seizing convoys, or sweeping off small 
detachments with the sword. Zhe Danube 
related an instance of this which occurred in 
the month of January, when the climate is ° 
very severe in Georgia. The Russian general 
(Rede) had charge of the Daghestan prisoners 
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in Tiflis, but sent them for better security into 
the interior of Georgia;. Schamyl hearing of 
this from his scouts, intercepted the escort, 
slew the Russian infantry (Georgian militia), 
dispersed the cavalry, and brought back the 
redeemed prisoners in triumph to their high- 
land homes. ‘The accounts from the whole of 
that district were, however, very conflicting 
and unreliable. Intelligence of Schamyl’s feats 
travelled by way of Trebizond and Constanti- 
nople, and were doubtless often exaggerated. 
Thus, a letter in the Porta fogha Jaitiese, 
gave a very detailed account of the plan of 
a spring campaign resolved upon by Schamyl, 
but which was not put into execution, if it 
ever existed in the prophet warrior’s mind :— 
‘Travellers arriving from the Caucasus state 
that the famous Naib Mohammed Emir Effendi 
is in Abesch, and keeping up a very active 
correspondence with Schamyl. ‘The plan of 
the two mountain chiefs for the next campaign 
will be to invade the Crimea on the side of 
Anapa and the Sea of Azoff, and thus to co- 
operate with the allies in driving the armies of 
the czar from the peninsula.” 

The Russian accounts came to Western 
Europe through the St. Petersburg press, and 
there were no records in its columns of sur- 
prises, defeats, cutting off convoys, &c., such 
as were received by way of Constantinople. On 
the contrary, according to the S¢. Petersburg 
Journal, and other organs of the Russian govern- 
ment, the winter in the Caucasus was one of 
unprecedented activity by the Russians, and 
surprise and loss by the Circassians. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of these narratives from 
the Lnvalide Russe :—‘‘ On the 16th of January, 
Baron Nicolay surrounded the strongest fort 
held by the Tchetchan, called Schonaih-Capon, 
and took it-by storm. This fort is described as 
the Gibraltar of the Caucasus, and its capture 
is represented as the heaviest blow yet dealt at 
the power of Schamyl.” 

According to accounts from Constantinople 
subsequent to this announcement, the Russians 
experienced a defeat in the attempt, and in- 
curred a heavy slaughter; according to intel- 
ligence from Trebizond direct, no such attack 
had ever been made, and the story in the 
Invalide Russe was merely to keep up the war- 
like spirit in the Russian capital. Such are 
the difficulties of determining the course of 
events in the Caucasus during that period. 
In like manner stories were put into cireula- 
tion concerning the progress of the Russians in 
Central Asia, which would lead Western Kurope 
to suppose that, in spite of all her reverses, 
Russia could still muster large armies for 
Asiatic enterprises; and that, while the Eng- 
lish withered away before Sebastopol, Rus- 
sian legions were in triumphant march towards 
Hindostan! The bombastic announcements to 
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this effect of the Russian journals, and the 
pro-Russian journals in other parts of Europe, 
were amusing throughout the spring and sum- 
mer of 1855. There was no doubt, however, 
that the intrigues in Central Asia which Rus- 
sia had conducted the previous year, and the 
menacing attitude assumed towards Persia, con- 
tinued. At the beginning of January, letters 
received in England from respectable sources 
at Trebizond, alleged that ‘‘ the Russians have 
razed the forts of Bayazid, and were closely 
watching the frontier of Persia.”’ They further 
stated, ‘‘The heavy falls of snow Which have 
taken place near Kars render it very improba- 
ble that hostilities can be resumed until the 
spring. The Russian garrisons of Schamkoi 
and Anapa will be, it is said, marched to the 
Crimea.’”’ According to these authorities also, 
the Russians were marching in force on Khiva, 
and were using every effort to shake the neu- 
trality of Persia. The result of such commu- 
nications was resumed discussions in England, 
and in the English press, as to the practicability 
of the Russians ever reaching India, and how 
far a successful issue of the Asiatic campaign 
of 1855 would prepare the races of central 
Asia to be Russia’s auxiliaries in such an en- 
terprise. ‘‘ What,” it was asked, ‘‘are the 
frontiers of Russia in Asia to be? The Araxes! 
or the Persian Gulf? or the river Indus *” 
Elaborate articles appeared in some of our 
periodicals upon the neutralisation of the Cas- | 
pian Sea, the protection of Khiva, the re-es- 
tablishment of British prestege in Persia, the 
subsidising of Schamyl, and the exclusion oi 
Muscovite influence from Kurdistan. It was 
natural that the latter topic should command 
attention, for the insurrection there was kept, 
up during the winter and spring by Russian 
emissaries. On the 18th of January, the Kur-_ 
dish chief was represented as at the head of 
1500 dashing cavalry, and a motley band ol 
infantry, threatening Sachogeziere, and pre- 
venting the passage of couriers who traverse 
Mesopotamia to Constantinople and Bagdad. 
There could be no doubt that in disturbing 
Turkish power in Kurdistan, Russia supposed 
she was clearing for herself the high road to 
Bagdad. The Russians had officered Kurdish — 
regiments, and obtained detachments of Spahis, — 
once the flower of the Turkish cavalry. ae 
Mr. Richard F. Burton, of the Bombay army, — 
a distinguished oriental traveller, gives the 
following humorous but instructive summary 
of the history of these discussions concerning 
Russian aggression in Asia for a number 0 — 
years, and which in 1855 were renewed with — 
such fervour in England:—“ Early in thi — 
present century two great military routes 
according to Sir J. M’Donald, connected Rus — 
sia with Northern India. The line of leas 
resistance, if we may trust Eldred Pottinger 
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vy through Mushed, Herat, Cabul, and Can- 
ahar, to Peshawur. The other, passing by 
‘okhara, Balkh, and the Hindoo Kush, was 
eemed impracticable until General Harlan’s 
‘aropamisan march with artillery in 1838. 


stant communication with the muschir and 
correspondence with his own chief. The ex- 
ertions of Mr. Teesdale were very great to 
secure supplies and effect organisation in the 
destitute and disorderly garrison. The objects 


. serried files, cavalry and artillery succeeded 


. pamphlets and reports, the heavy quarterlies 


ited as support, and a huge portfolio the 


iserve; the Guards’ charge was the ‘ Progress 
id Present Position of Russia in the Kast.’ 


“Neill, Chesney, and their followers proved 
'e northern apophthegm—‘ The road to the 


jaglish lies through Persia.’ They showed 
‘at an invasion of India was not only possible 
it probable. To the frigid apathy of 1828 


‘eceeded the fever fit of 1838, and relapses of 


‘assophobia through the five subsequent years. 


esently the question of Indian invasion vid 


rsia, chameleon-like, changed its colour. In 
539, Perofsky advanced upon Khiva, ‘to 


vengthen in that part of Asia,’ said his 
laster’s manifesto, ‘the lawful influence to 


yuich Russia has a right.’ Honneur oblige / 


‘ the same time, England prepared to push a 


».der’s web beyond the Hindoo Kush, for the 
|Tpose of entangling Dost Mahommed. It is 
ented that Baron Brunow then remarked to 
+ J. Hobhouse,—‘If we go on at this rate, 
*: John, the Cossack and the Sepoy will soon 
}et upon the banks of the Oxus;’ and that 
+ president replied with spirit, ‘ Very pro- 
ly, baron, but, however much I should 
‘ret the collision, I should have no fear of 
I result.’ ” 

Juring January, February, and March there 
\s skirmishing in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
¢m, and in one instance a body of Georgian 
“itia were suddenly fallen upon by a detach- 
‘at of Turkish cavalry from the latter place, 
1 put to the sword. 

“he chief interest of the contest in Asia is, 
the British mind, associated with Kars and 
:erum. During the latter part of the winter 
‘nel Williams and the chief of the medical 
{remained at Erzerum, in frequent confer- 
32 with Consul Brant and the pasha of that 
malic, and busy organising and arranging 
ithe opening of the campaign in spring. 
| ‘Teesdale, Colonel Williams’ aide-de-camp, 
© during this same period at Kars, in con- 


| 


‘his subject engrossed the attention of Stir- 
‘ng, Conolly, Burnes, and Abbott, Mouravieff, 
‘rloff, Zimmermann, and a host of others. 
‘aptain Grover complained that the British 
‘ublic believed Bokhara to be in Persia. But 
i 1836, Mr. M’Neill went to Teheran as 
lunister, and Mr. David Urquhart became 
reretary of embassy at Constantinople, while 
(r. B. Fraser remained as oriental reporter in 
‘owning Street. The Eastern question was 
‘ritten up, skirmishers were thrown out in 
ie daily papers, the monthlies swept the field 


to which Colonel Williams addressed himself 
were chiefly—the supplies of food to the two 
garrisons (Kars and Erzerum), the acquisition 
of military depots, the organisation and disci- 
pline of the troops, and arrangements for hos- 
pital supplies—as by far the largest portion of 
the Turks who perished in 1854 were lost for 
want of medical attendance, appliances, and 
care. ‘The importance of this last point, so 
sadly neglected by Lord de Redcliffe on the 
Bosphorus, and Lord Raglan in the Crimea, 
was never for a moment lost sight of by Colonel 
Williams, or his active chief of the medical 
staff, Dr. Sandwith. More than a year after- 
wards, when the war was over,-Colonel Wil- 
liams (having acquired higher military rank) 
was invited to take the chair at an examina- 
tion of the medical students of the London 
University, when he showed how strong was his 
impression of the necessity of judicious medical 
arrangements for the welfare, efficiency, and 
success of an army. He delivered on that 
occasion a remarkable speech, from which the 
following is extracted :—‘“‘ He said his reason 
for taking the chair on this occasion was that 
he should be enabled to say a few words to his 
young friends around him, as well those who 
had received prizes as those who had not, in 
reference to one of their fellow-students, Dr. 
Sandwith, who accompanied him during the 
whole of the recent struggle in Asia Minor, 
whose zeal and virtues he hoped they would 
emulate, and when they arrived at his age he 
trusted they would be held in the same esti- 
mation by the British public. It had been 
hinted that he (General Williams) might bear 
some testimony to the value and efficacy of the 
medical profession, from his experience as a 
soldier in a remote region, and under circum- 
stances with which, he did not doubt, they were 
all more or less familiar. When he went into 
Armenia he found the poor Turkish soldiers, 
amounting to some 400 or 500, stretched on 
straw, in the most wretched state of filth and 
degradation, and without comfort or consola- 
tion of any kind during sickness, or while suf- 
fering from wounds received in battle; but Dr. 
Sandwith, notwithstanding that he himself 
was suffering at the same time under a most 
severe illness, by his zeal and ingenuity com- 
pletely changed the condition of the hospitals, 
and when he (General Williams) left he saw 
the poor invalid soldiers laid upon clean beds, 
instead of straw, and surrounded by every 
comfort that humanity or medical skill could 
dictate; and, instead of lying on the field of 


battle after being wounded, by the same tact 
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and consideration on the part of Dr. Sandwith, 
ambulances and mules were provided, and every 
other thing necessary for the accommodation 
and comfort of the wounded soldier. He 
(General Williams) would hold that gentleman 
up to his young friends around him as a pat- 
tern, and hoped most sincerely that they would 
imitate his example. ‘There was another very 
distinguished member of this hospital with the 
army in the East, Dr. Parkes, and, although 
he was not personally known to that gentle- 
man, he had heard from various sources of his 
great worth from those who had witnessed his 
efforts, and who esteemed him for his virtues 
as a medical man. He (General Williams) 
begged to offer his very sincere congratulations 
to the young men to whom he had that day 
distributed medals, which he trusted would 
operate as an additional incitement to exertion 
in attaining skill and knowledge in their pro- 
fession, and be regarded by them as the founda- 
tion of their future fame. Those, on the other 
hand, who had been unsuccessful he counselled 
to persevere, in the hope that on a future 
occasion they would be among the competitors 
who bore away the rewards of merit.”’ 

In a former chapter, when recording the 
events which occurred in Asia in 1854, a cor- 
respondence among several great notabilities— 
Colonel Williams, Lord Clarendon, Lord Rag- 
lan, Lord de Redcliffe, Consul Brant, &¢.— 
was given, illustrating the general condition of 
Turkish interests. In January and February, 
1855, the correspondence continued, and was 
still unsatisfactory; but it is unnecessary to 
print the voluminous epistles that were inter- 
changed, having already sufficiently shown 
the spirit in which the whole affair of de- 
spatches was conducted. The ambassador saw 
that the ‘‘ferik,” as Colonel Williams had 
now become, was a power; that the govern- 
ment and public at home would support him; 
that further opposition on his part was hope- 
less; and that no coldness or neglect would be 
allowed: still he continued to do nothing for 
Williams or the army. 

The Kurdish insurrection, incited by Russian 
agents, was quelled early in the spring by the 
firm conduct of the British commissioner. In 
February, Vassif Pasha was appointed grand 
muschir of the army of Kars. Lord de Red- 
cliffe had stated to Lord Clarendon, when the 
latter urged a change of muschirs, that such 
changes in Turkey were only from one form of 
demerit to another; that corruption so pre- 
vailed there was no prospect of promoting by 
such changes the welfare of the army, or the 
success of any enterprise. This opinion was 
exemplified in the appointment of Vassif, for 
although an honest man, he had no knowledge 
of military affairs. Like the English general 
in the Crimea, he had never commanded any 
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large body of men previous to his appointme 
to the high, responsible, and difficult task 
commander-in-chief of an army. Dr. Sandwi. 
describes him as having no more experience 
military affairs than a Fleet Street shopkeepe 
but this is an exaggeration, and the doct 
sometimes sacrifices accuracy to the affectati 
of an off-hand style of writing. Vassif was 
soldier, but his military knowledge had r 
been gleaned or tested in war, and he had no 
of the requisites for a great command. Tl 
pasha yielded to the firmly-expressed deman 
of the English commissioner to Shukri Pas! 
Hussein Pasha, and Ahmed Pasha, to be tri 
for peculation at Constantinople. So no 
a procedure struck terror into the hearts of t 
corrupt pashas, which nearly paralysed th: 
hatred and revenge. Still, throughout Janue’ 
and February, the obstacles raised at Cc, 
stantinople to Colonel Williams’ proceedir; 
severely impeded his usefulness; and at 1; 
he wrote to Lord Clarendon, informing hi 
that it was his conviction Rizza Pasha, 4) 
minister of foreign affairs, really desired ) 
ruin the army of Asia. Rumours were ext 
that the wish was not confined to Rizza; fli 
the British embassy was very conversant wi 
Rizza’s secrets, and a great deal too lenient tos 
motives. Several of the pashas at Kars beca: 
attached to the commissioner, professing ) 
admire his boldness—at all events they adhel 
to him in his attempts to correct disords 
and root out peculation. Vassif, Tahir, ¢ 
Kerim, were almost as zealous reformers, to 
appearances, as Colonel Williams or Mr. Te 
dale. Kerim was a grey-bearded, rou, 
soldierly-looking man, brave as a lion; anit 
was curious to see him with the youthful Ti: 
dale, in close conference about the various « 
forms in progress. The intrepid old chief 1 
nothing without the opinion of his yo 
friend, to whom he closely attached himsel! 
When the snows began partially to break 
throughout the theatre of approaching sti’, 
the state of the Turkish army and garrits 
was still wretched, notwithstanding the labc’s 
of Captain Teesdale at Kars, and of Willis 
and Sandwith at Erzerum. The central govi 
ment utterly neglected the army of Arme}, 
and the allied generals in the Crimea had 0 
much work around them, and miseries 0 
numerous and appalling to contend with, 
think of Armenia, and its perils and its wa® 
Besides, the ambassador at Constantinople * 
a great man, and it was his proper provinel 
look to such matters. For two years uj! 
the end of February, 1855, the Turkish sole! 
quartered in Armenia had no pay; theirs)” 
pers were worn out, and they were often obl2¢ 
to mount sentry barefooted in the snow. JT! 
clothes could be no longer distinguished as 1! 
tary uniforms, being tattered and discolouds 
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" large portion of them were afflicted with 
curvy, and many suffered from dysentery 
‘ven in the winter. Dr. Sandwith attributed 
his to their ill-ventilated huts, long confine- 
aent within them in the severe weather, and 
he want of nutritious food. By the end of 
i? ebruary 10,000 deserters were reported, and 
hese did their best to induce the other soldiers 
‘o desert. On one occasion a whole battalion 
‘evolted, and insulted their officers, to which 
ct they were driven by the latter having 
‘obbed them of their food and apparel—with this 
hey upbraided them while refusing obedience ; 
‘et it does not appear that either the charge 
vas investigated, or the revolters punished. 

| Of all departments of the service the least 
‘t to open the campaign of 1855 was the 
avalry; they looked like beggars on horseback ; 
he worst cab horses that refuse the coaxing, 
nd are invincible to the lash of the London 
‘ehus, are dashing-looking animals compared 
, the chargers which were mounted by the for- 
orn-looking horsemen of Kars. In spite of the 
ioral authority and vigilance of Williams and 
‘eesdale the pashas carried on systematic 
lunder on a large scale, so as to destroy the 
iarket both for provisions and horses, although 
or both, Kars and Erzerum ought to be amongst 
‘oe best marts in the world. 

' In March three other British officers arrived 
'. Erzerum—Lieutenant-colonel Lake, Major 
‘Ipherts, and Captain Thompson, all of whom 
‘roved themselves worthy of their country 
iad their leader. Captain Teesdale was then 
'rdered to join the commissioner at Erzerum, 
‘hile Lake and Thompson were dispatched to 
‘ars. General Williams and his aide-de-camp 
hen vigorously applied themselves to the 
ortification of the garrison. Late in March 
ie snow thawed; and in the beginning of 
'pril the warm genial sun of spring began to 
‘othe the country with light and beauty, and 
» remove, by its genial influence, some of the 
ifferings of the hapless soldiery of the sultan. 
eneral Williams and Captain Teesdale were 
en oppressed with labour beyond the meanest 
‘ldier: from dawn to sunset they were occu- 
ed fortifying the heights around the city. 
General Williams called together the city 
vuncil, and ‘requested the bishops and other 
gnitaries of the Armenian and Greek churches 
' be present. The general then addressed 
em, warning them that Mouravieff, at the 
vad of a powerful army, was at Gumri, and 
ould soon assail the Turkish positions. The 
vuncil did not seem apprehensive of this, 
ey supposed that Mouravieff would do as 
2butoff had done—act upon the defensive ; 
if he was minded otherwise, why Allah 
‘as great, and so was the prophet. General 
Villiams exhorted them to the duty of self- 
‘liance and exertion, whatever might be the 
VOL. TI. 
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prospect of supernatural assistance which they 
cherished. Having complimented the courage 
of the true Turks, he turned to the Christians, 
and expressed his reliance upon them also, 
assuring them that the Porte had ceded to 
them equal rights, that they were now citizens 
of the great empire, and bound in honour to 
study and to promote its greatness :—the gene- 
ral wisely, however, invited them to try the 
spade first rather than the sword, and com- 
mended to them at that period the milder 
glory of digging at the batteries, however im- 
portant it might become for them afterwards to 
meet the enemy with instruments of defence 
more martial. The Christians were morally 
electrified by the appeal; the archbishop rose 
and said with gravity and deep earnestness :— 
‘“‘Q English pasha, we are your sacrifice! we 
will work—dig—die for you! Are we no longer 
dogs—no longer Giaours, although Christians? 
Then, as fellow-citizens, we will fight like 
free men!” This address was still more effec- 
tive than the general’s; the Turks heard it 
with amazement, and considered it an addi- 
tional reason for exclaiming that ‘ Allah was 
great,’ a piece of philosophy with which all 
difficulties were resolved. The greatest wonder 
of all to the Turkish mind was the severe 
labour to which General Williams addicted 
himself. Was he not a pasha? and was it 
meet that a pasha should work? Pipes, coffee, 
and the harem, were for pashas—work for the 
poor; but the English seemed to think that 
the higher they rose in rank the more incum- 
bent it was upon them to work—this was in- 
comprehensible to the Turks, poor or rich, pashas 
or slaves. 

The government at Constantinople had or- 
dered a levy of horses throughout the Turkish 
Asiatic provinces; the horses were brought 
forth, but the pashas stole all the barley—so 
the poor animals arrived lean, lank, spiritless, 
and often too much exhausted to recover; 
many of them had to be shot. When, how- 
ever, it was discovered that the general was 
willing to give his guarantee for the payment, 
the country people brought good dranght 
animals for sale—the word of the English 
pasha was sufficient; in their own pashas they 
had no confidence, they knew that they were 
liars and rogues. Mr. Churchill worked hard 
to lay up stores of rice and corn, and was able 
to forward considerable quantities to Kars. 
General Williams, finding that in one form or 
other everything was plundered which came 
through the custody of the pashas, became 
commissary-general himself, and laboured with 
the same indefatigable industry and observant 
intelligence in this as in every other depart- 
ment. The general wrote to the British ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, craving the removal of 
the incompetent and dishonest; his despatches 
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were no longer treated with disrespect, but 
little practical benefit ever followed. Dr. Sand- 
with says that but for the encouragement 
afforded by Lord Clarendon, General Williams, 
with all his vigour and courage, must have 
given up his labours in despair. 

A speech of General Williams’ has been given 
on a previous page, showing the importance 
of medical supervision to an army, and in com- 
mendation of Dr. Sandwith. The doctor has 
himself published an account of his difficulties 
and successes in his department. The follow- 
ing is an interesting picture of his position, 
and the state of things with which he was 
more immediately concerned :—‘“‘ In the month 
of February, 1855, I had been appointed, at 
the instance of General Williams, inspector of 
the hospitals; and, as a brief account of this 
department of the army may not be uninterest- 
ing, I shall endeavour to describe my duties, 
and state a few collateral circumstances spring- 
ing out of those duties. In the first place, my 
staff consisted of about fifty persons, including 
physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries. These 
were divided into three classes: the hekims, or 
physicians; the jerachs, or surgeons; and the 
exadjees, or apothecaries. ‘The physicians (he- 
kims) were of various nations, French, Hunga- 
rians, Poles, and Italians; but the greater part 
were pure Turks, or Osmanlis, who had been 
educated at the Galata Serai, or medical school 
of Constantinople. The hekims were considered 

_ the most educated part of our force: the best 
of them, by far, were the Turks; the Euro- 
peans were, for the most part, ignorant pre- 
tenders—perfect Sangrados—without diplomas, 
or with very doubtful ones. I now found my- 
self at the head of a body of officers who were, 
in truth, the only educated part of the army. 
Some of the Turkish physicians who had been 
instructed in Constantinople could speak French 
fairly... . . Some few of the Turkish hekims 
were very fair operators, and were well grounded 
in the principles of their profession. They were, 
moreover, most modest and anxious for that 
improvement which inereased facilities, and 
an enlarged intercourse with more advanced 
nations, cannot fail to bring within their reach. 
The surgeons, or jerachs, were of quite another 
class. These were ignorant barbers, who pro- 
fessed to bleed, draw teeth, and dress wounds, 
but whose surgical knowledge went no further. 
Nevertheless, among these were many docile 
and tractable, who, with fitting opportunities, 
would soon far surpass the old class of Turkish 
practitioners. ‘The medical department was, 
in truth, at a very low ebb; less on account of 
the inefficiency of the staff than because they 
were, as usual in that land of plots, split up 
into numerous factions, and intriguing against 
each other. Moreover, they had been habitually 
insubordinate to their former chief, and enjoyed 
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little, if any, consideration from the superio 
military officers among their own countrymen.’ 
Dr. Sandwith found croton oil sufficient 
purge the whole population of Armenia, an 
linseed sent from Constantinople, at ten time 
its intrinsic value, which was a product o 
Armenia. He found sufficient chloroform fo 
100,000 operations! All these things wer) 
supplied by a medical purveyor, who poisone 
the sultan’s troops by wholesale for a profi 
which he shared with certain officials abou 
the Perte. The doctor began to form — 
pharmacopeeia for the Turkish army, bu 
found an excellent one which had been throw: 
aside by the drug purveyor, and had bee 
neglected, and at last forgotten. Dr. Sand 
with again thus writes :—‘‘ No ambulances, 0 
any means of conveying the wounded, existed. 
indeed, a sort of deathlike inactivity pervade) 
this department, for the commanders-in-chic 
had invariably turned a deaf ear to the sugges 
tions and representations of its former inspector 
general. My appointment was useful, inasmuc 
as it brought the matter within the sphere 
General Williams’ influence, who was th 
terror of pashas, large and small; whose vis 
would at any time cause a cold perspiration t 
start from the great officials, and inspire 
singular and galvanic simulation of activity i 
themselves and their myrmidons. I represente 
to the general that an ambulance corps for th 
field was essential: ambulances were madi 
horses and mules were purchased. I ordere 
such and such individuals to different out-st 
tions, and my authority was at once backed t 
the terrible English pasha: and although 
cannot deny that very serious difficulties d- 
meet me, some of which were insurmountabl - 
yet most of these disappeared under his energ 
and will. My aim in the management of tl 
medical corps was not to remodel and reco 
struct on my own plan, but to build upon o 
foundations, and to ensure proper discipli 
and order. I moreover did my utmost to uuli 
the resources of the country, and render myst 
independent of Constantinople; since the tin 
required to obtain necessaries from thence W 
generally extended over months, and tl 
articles received were of the worst descriptio — 
To General Williams’ iron will and determ 
nation in all matters of hygiéne in the can 
must be attributed in a great measure tl 
happy exemption; while to Salish Bey a 
Yiit Agha, names unknown beyond the sce 
of their labours, and to several other earne! — 
working men, whose noble qualities sho 
brighter and brighter as the siege advance — 
would I here record my gratitude and adn) 
ration.” ae a 
From the time that General Williams ¢’ 
tained a full recognition of his authority fr 
Constantinople, his power over the pash) 
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feriks, beys, &c., considerably increased, and 
he was enabled to make more way in the pro- 
gress of reform. It was not until the 25th 
of February that he was invested with full 
‘Turkish rank, and he soon proved to the other 
officers of the sultan that his was not to be 
‘worn as mere nominal honour. 

During the spring Colonel Lake corresponded 
with the general, giving him ample information 
of the state of things at Kars, and the colonel’s 
representations were forwarded to Constanti- 
nople and to London, but no help came. On 
the 20th of April Colonel Lake wrote— 
“There are only fifteen days’ provision for the 
troops now in garrison.” <A few days after 
he wrote again to the same effect, pressing 
urgently for relief. On receipt of these letters 
seneral Williams thus addressed Lord Cla- 
‘endon:—‘‘ Neither land carriage for the 
umy at Kars nor the provisions for that force 
wre to be had in sufficient quantities, and I 
iave this day received intelligence from Colonel 
uake drawing my attention to these points, 
md echoing the prayers I have in vain ad- 
lressed during the winter to Constantinople.” 
“he general then assures Lord Clarendon that 
ie had used every effort to get sufficient food in 
he neighbourhood, and requests that directions 
ve given to the governors of Diarbekir, Khar- 
oot, and the more remote provinces, to send 
ood, especially grain. Lord Clarendon for- 
varded these requisitions to the English ambas- 
ador, but no good result followed. On the first 
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of May, before the heat of summer, so oppressive 
in those regions, supervened, and the inconve- 
nience occasioned by it in transmitting supplies 
would be experienced, General Williams ad- 
dressed a strong appeal to Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, it being the third of a similar 
nature between the first of April and that 
date :—‘‘ Several weeks ago I addressed your 
lordship on the necessity of my having autho- 
rity to take an active part in the purchase of 
provisions for this army; but, although Lord 
Panmure has expressed his decided sentiments 
on this vital point, I have not received a line 
in allusion to it from your excellency, and I 
have to state that this army cannot be sup- 
pled with provision without I can control 
those who have this matter in their hands. 
Colonel Lake informs me that the provision 
has dwindled down to ten or twelve days’ 
supply, and I have not authority to oblige the 
medjlis to expedite food to our force, which I 
may soon have to designate as a starving 
army.’ If Lord Stratford de Redcliffe acted 
upon this urgent appeal in any way, there is 
no record of it in the Blue-books, nor anywhere 
else accessible to the historian. On the dth of 
May, General Williams had sent from Erzerum 
a considerable supply, and so did the general 
work, that by the 3rd of June there were four 
months’ provision in the place. To pursue the 
subject of Kars further in this chapter would 
be unnecessarily to anticipate events elsewhere 
to be recorded. 
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| CHAPTER LXVI. 
UIPLOMACY FROM THE BEGINNING OF 1855 TO THE MEETING OF THE VIENNA CONFERENCE. 


“Everybody is mystified, and drearily does his best to mystify his neighbour. It must be allowed 


Wate the early months of 1855 were sig- 
alised by preparations for war on the part of 
1 the belligerent powers, yet each hoped to 
jole the other by the various agencies of 
plomacy. Austria was the most active in 
vessing on peace negotiations. There was a 
‘rtain dignity to be maintained by the powers 
‘tually at war that fettered them in any de- 
ice they might entertain to stretch out the 
and of amity; but Austria had not yet drawn 
‘e sword, was unwilling to draw it, and was 
‘erefore anxious to save her own honour, by 
laking it appear that recourse to arms on her 
jrt was not necessary, and that the time had 
‘rived when those engaged in hostilities might 
candon them. She, however, made great 
sow of military preparation in the beginning 
¢ 1855. A correspondent from Vienna thus 
rtices them, and the motives of Austria in 
r training her armies from any warlike overt 
a':— The public has recently heard so much 
| 
| 
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also that everybody succeeds pretty unsatisfactorily.”’—Rovine ENGLISHMAN, 


of the armaments of Russia that some informa- 
tion respecting the Austrian forces may not be 
out of place. The whole of the fourth army 
will be concentrated in Galicia by the end of 
January, but the different corps will be posted 
in such positions that they may without diffi- 
culty be directed to any given point. Accord- 
ing to a reliable estimate, some 180,000 men, 
with 50,000 or 60,000 horses, are now in the 
Bukovina and Galicia. The Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Augsburg Gazette writes that 
not long since 45,000 men were at Cracow, 
45,000 at Lemberg, 30,000 in the country 
lying between those two cities, and about 
70,000 in Kast Galicia and the Bukovina, but 
such intelligence deserves no great credit, as 
only the persons employed in the emperor’s 
military chancellerie can speak positively on 
such matters. The third army, in 'Transylva- 
nia and the eastern part of Hungary, consists 


| of about 130,000 men, while the corps in 
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Wallachia and Moldavia may be about 50,000 
strong. It is supposed the whole active army 
under the command of Baron Hess may consist 
of 360,000 men and some 100,000 horses, but 
the estimate is probably somewhat exaggerated. 
There never was an army better supplied with 
all the necessaries of war than the Austrian, 
and it is well that itisso. The political world, 
and your Vienna correspondent with it, has 
often loudly complained that Austria has held 
back so long, but it must not be forgotten that 
she has between 1300 and 1400 miles of fron- 
tier touching on Russia, and seven fortresses 
to besiege if she carries the war into the 
enemy’s country.” 

In keeping with these preparations was the 
tone adopted by the Austrian ambassador at 
_ Constantinople. Baron Bruck gave a diplomatic 
dinner there, at which he proposed the toast, 
““The Sultan,” and added, ‘‘and to the Turkish 
troops—the conquerors of the Russians, the de- 
fenders of their country against Muscovite 
ambition. With them and their allies Austria 
will gladly draw the sword for the rights of 
Turkey, of Europe, and of justice. Russia is 
not to be feared; she will find that she has 
suffered defeat, whatever may be the final 
settlement of the present difficulties.” 

These words were carried through Europe, 
and read everywhere with avidity. It was felt 
that the turning point of the war was the junc- 
tion of Austria with the allies, and her great 
military preparations and resources, viewed 
in connection with this bold speech, greatly 
excited all Europe. In Russia alone did it 
appear to take no effect—there Austria was 
better understood than anywhere else, even 
in Prussia. The czar had accurately measured 
the motives and means of the kasir. Austria 
had her own reasons for speaking through 
Baron Bruck in this defiant way against Rus- 
sia, and expressing herself so cordially to the 
Ottoman Porte. The Danubian provinces had 
not only grown weary of Austrian armies, but 
so intolerant of their presence that the people 
would have risen and attacked them had there 
been the slightest hope that valour could achieve 
victory. The state of things was ripening, 
which a few weeks later was thus described :— 
“A very extraordinary event has taken place 
at Bucharest. Mr. Colquhoun, the British con- 
sul, was seated quietly in his cabinet, when 
four men, with masked visages, rushed into 
the room, and laid upon his table a variety of 
documents, after which they rapidly withdrew. 
These documents, on examination, proved to 
be revelations seriously implicating Prince 
Stirbey, who is said to have been in corre- 
spondence with Russia; and other papers re- 
vealed the unprincipled atrocities committed 
by the Austrians during their occupation of 
the Danubian Principalities. These documents 
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referred to persons who, it was alleged, cou 
substantiate all the accusations brought again 
Stirbey and the Austrians. Unfortunately, 1 
such proofs were wanting, as the facts a 
patent to all who are at all conversant wi 
Danubian affairs.” 

This state of matters in ‘‘the provinces” ga’ 
much uneasiness in England, and led to 
many remonstrances at the Porte, that Austri 
anxious to hold these provinces in an iron gras 
thought it good policy to flatter Turkey, a 
placate Great Britain. The Porte too had, 
was believed, resolved upon dismissing 1] 
Prince of Wallachia, Stirbey, and appointi 
Prince Ghika Karmakam as governor in } 
place. It was also rumoured in Constantinoy 
and in London, that the governor of Molday 
had received from the Porte an official notific 
tion of the approaching arrival of French trooy 
On these subjects great reserve was practised | 
the Turkish and French governments, and tl 
was observed so closely towards Baron Bruck | 
to give him considerable uneasiness, and cat 
some foreboding that measures were deliberat 
which it was known would be unpalatable 
his government. 

The forward conduct of the gallant lit 
kingdom of Piedmont made Austria at or 
jealous and apprehensive. She was jealous 
her moral power in Europe, and apprehensi 
lest Sardinia should leave the Western pow) 
under so much obligation to her, as to be 
guarantee for her independence against . 
Austro-Lombard invasion, or any persecuti 
or annoyance which she might be disposed: 
offer to a kingdom which she hates so mu 
Prussia was also attempting to open up separ) 
negotiations with the cabinets of London 4. 
Paris, the drift of which was not thorougl) 
comprehended at Vienna; and Austria, alwi 
jealous of Prussia, was anxious to forestal }) 
in the supposed offers of some kind of allia’ 
which, through M. Von Usedom, she was $! 
posed to make. By calculations of this natu, 
the court of Vienna was solely influencec 
there was no sincerity-in its warlike words. 

Prussia, unwilling to enter into the tre’ 
between Austria and the Western pow) 
called the treaty of December, sought to - 
complish a separate one with France, or fail} 
that, with France and England, which wo! 
leave her position to Austria more loose, | 
not bind her so stringently to take up 2§ 
against Russia, as it appeared to her the treJ 
of the 2nd of December bound the south! 
German power. 

The mission of Von Usedom failed. Acct! 
ing to the Wirtemberg Staate Amezeger ® 
official paper), the French reply to the Prus® 
despatch proposing a separate treaty stun? 
the heart the Prussian monarch, and gre 
disconcerted his court and cabinet. The Fre 
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minister gave M. de Manteuffel, the Prussian 
minister, to understand, that any despatch or 
mission haying for its object a separate treaty 
was no longer seasonable. The French foreign 
minister inquired, in an indignant form of 
expression, why new negotiations should be 
opened to effect what could without further 
joss of time be accomplished, if Prussia in- 
tended any military co-operation with the 
West. M. Drouyn de Lhuys was of opinion 
that if France consented to enter into a second 
treaty, in order to attain one and the same end 
proposed to be accomplished by that of the 
2nd of December, the world would be justified 
in coming to the conclusion that she sought to 
create a schism in Germany. France, there- 
fore, declined to enter into any separate treaty, 
seeing that Prussia had been invited earnestly 
to join in that of the 2nd of December. This 
put an end to the projects of Von Usedom, at 
all events for that time, and left Prussia “ to 
chew the cud of bitter disappointment.” Her 
real object was to create a schism between the 
Western powers, and between the Western 
powers and Austria, and to play the game of 
Russia among all the powers of the coalition 
against her. Austria was not sincere to the 
ulies, and Prussia knew that, but she also 
snew that neither was Austria sincere to 
ier nor to Russia. The Prussian king might, 
when he reflected upon the kasir’s dealings 
with the czar, and the efforts to entangle 
Prussia in connections and treaties for Austria’s 
nterest solely, address him in the language of 
3yron’s betrayed lover— 

‘Thou false to him, thou fiend tome!” ~~ 

Prussia, finding that the Western powers were 
ot to be deceived, showed the most bitter 
eeling, especially to England; and, indeed, 
vhile M. Von Usedom was speaking honeyed 
vords in the ears of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, at 
’aris, means were taken to woo the smaller 
verman states into sympathies hostile to the 
Vestern alliance. It was by her influence 
iat the minor German states forbid the expor- 
ution of horses, as it was understood England 
‘ished to purchase largely for her augmented 
valry forces. Prohibitions of foreign enlist- 
1ent were intended to withdraw from England 
ie means of recruiting her foreign legions. 
Tussia was intensely anxious to carry out 
us object all through northern and central 
ermany. The governor of the province of 
osen issued the following notification : — 
‘The criminal code of Prussia prescribes that 
hoever enlists a Prussian into the military 
rvice of foreign states, or introduces him to 
‘elr recruiting agents, likewise whoever in. 
jationally seduces a Psussian soldier to desert, 
‘ knowingly assists his desertion, will be 
Jnished with from three months’ to three 
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years’ imprisonment. Any attempt at the 
above will be visited with a similar punish- 
ment. As offices are about to be opened in 
the Netherlands and free towns, for the pur- 
pose of enlisting men into foreign service, I 
take this opportunity of bringing the above 
penal law to mind, and call upon all the police 
authorities of the province immediately to arrest 
any recruiting agent, and hand him over to 
the state prosecutor, to take from him his 
papers, and if he is a foreigner, to take mea- 
sures for his being sent over the frontier after 
undergoing his punishment. I requiré to be 
informed of each separate instance.’’ 

In these measures the Prussian king was 
supported by his cabinet, army, aristocracy, 
merchants, and by the middle classes of his 
people to a large extent. The masses sympa- 
thised with England, and many Prussians 
enlisted in her legions in spite of opposition 
and menace. A Berlin journal declared at this 
time that the young men of the city flocked 
to the British embassy anxious to enrol them- 
selves in the English service, while the Russian 
ambassador could not secure accessions to the 
medical staff of the Russian army, although 
the Prussian government gave every encourage- 
ment to medical gentlemen to take service in 
that army. This was not only a proof of the 
general feeling of the people in favour of 
the allies, but a specimen of the kind of neu- 
trality preserved throughout the war by that 
power. The policy of Prussia was described 
with admirable precision in a letter from a 
Prussian gentleman, in Berlin, at this june- 
ture:—‘‘No doubt the dominant party here 
is well disposed to ‘old’ England, but it is 
better disposed to young Russia. No doubt it 
entertains the most just respect for her wise 
and patriotic queen; but it entertains infi- 
nitely greater admiration, mingled with a due 
quantum of fear, for the ‘emperor.’ { No doubt, 
also, if would be rejoiced to form a triple 
alliance with the aforesaid old England; but 
then the trifollum must be made up with 
Russia as the centre leaf. This would save 
Sebastopol, Cronstadt, the Russian navy, and ° 
Russian supremacy in every coloured sea, and 
in every land throughout Europe. This would 
attach Germany to the Russo-Prussian car. 
This would neutralise Austria; and then a fig 
for France, and perhaps a ‘third march to 
Paris,’ to re-proclaim the elder Bourbons. All 
this, and more, exists in the dreams of those 
who pull the strings of Prussian policy, and 
will continue so until their hold of the strings 
be cut asunder.” —— 

While Prussia was endeavouring to form a 
separate treaty with France, or with France and 
Eing'and, she was also coquetting with Austria 
to draw that power away from the alliance, 
or to induce it to form conventions with her. 
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treat on the basis of the four points, although this basi 
of peace goes beyond that which the two contractin; 
powers (Prussia and Austria) had considered the objec’ 
of their alliance when the treaty of April 20 was con 
cluded. A confidential conference has already been held 
in order more nearly to specify the four points. Wed 
not know the result of that conference, and because w 
do not know it, and as long as we do not know it, we shal 
consider it an imperative duty to take the simple and un 
mistakeable conditions of the treaty as our inviolable rul 
of action, and keep the circle of our obligations free fror 
any extension which we cannot clearly overlook. I 
respect to the military matters, which are pointed out t 
us as duties, we shall hold fast to the leading and funda 
mental principles of the April treaty, which also fin 
their expression at the close of the military conventior 
inasmuch as the object of mutual assistance is stated 1 
be the warding off of an attack. Even the obligatior 
which Prussia took on herself in the additional article « 
November 26, 1854, bear this defensive character, althoug 


self which would neutralise the treaties with 
the West against Russia. It will be recol- 
lected by the reader that on the 20th of April, 
1854, a convention had been entered into be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, binding them mutu- 
ally to arm in case of their respective territories 
being endangered by attack from any of the 
belligerents. The Austrian government called 
upon Prussia to fulfil this obligation, as, by 
virtue of the treaty of December the 2nd with 
France and England, Austria would soon be at 
war with Russia. To this the Prussian foreign 
minister replied. The following is the despatch 
in eaxtenso, transmitted by that functionary to 


Count Arnim, the Prussian minister at the 


‘court of Vienna :— 
Jan. 5, 1855. 


Your excellency will find enclosed a copy of a note 
addressed on the 24th of December, 1854, to Count Ester- 
hazy, in which the imperial Austrian cabinet more closely 
defines the military measures which, in its opinion, Prus- 
sia and the other German governments ought to take in 
virtue of the treaty of April 20, and of the additional 
article of the 26th of November. Count Buol very justly 
remarks that it is necessary the contending parties should 
come to an understanding in respect to the exigency which 
presents itself, and on which the efficacy of the conditional 
military obligations into which Prussia has entered de- 
pends. As your excellency will readily conceive, his 
majesty has from the same point of view uninterruptedly 
directed his attention to the course of events, and long 
before this matter was brought forward, in the way done 
in the despatch of December 24, his majesty had con- 
scientiously taken into consideration the obligations which 
he had taken on himself. It does not appear to be my 
duty now to enter more fully into the dispositions made 
by his majesty the king—dispositions arising as well from 
a regard to the interest of his country and people as from 
the undeviating attention which he has paid to the gravity 
of the circumstances—in order with noiseless progress to 
effect an increased preparation for war and a more speedy 
development of force. By the measures taken, larger 
bodies of troops can be ready for action within a much 
shorter period than that conditionally appointed in the 
Military Convention of April 20, and we might therefore 
suppose that we should in some degree be able to tran- 
quillise Count Buol in regard to the heavy blow of the 
Russian military force on the Austrian Empire, could we 
share his opinion that Russia entertained the idea of pro- 
ceeding aggressively. 

However, after having dispassionately examined the 
general state of affairs, we should be obliged to do vio- 
lence to our own conviction before we could arrive at the 
conclusion that Russia will assume the offensive if she is 
not attacked. I have more than once had occasion to 
direct your excellency to make such confidential commu- 
nications to the imperial Austrian cabinet as in our 
opinion would most positively refute any such suppo- 
sition. Besides, our intelligence respecting the move- 
ments of the Russian troops is by no means of a nature 
to justify the apprehensions alluded to. I attach the 
greater importance to what has above been said, as it 
appears to be the object of a part of the press to lead 
public opinion astray in this matter. Indeed, the recent 
conduct of Russia, in respect to the endeavours made to 
bring about negotiations for peace, is of such a nature 
that it would be difficult for a dispassionate observer not 
to remark her sincere wish to come to an understanding. 

Russia has unreservedly accepted the four points as they 

were proposed to her. After the conclusion. of the treaty 

of December 2, she not only did not retract her accep- 
tation, but she gave a fresh instance of her readiness to 
conclude a peace by granting fuller powers to Prince 

Gortschakoff, His majesty the king has the satisfactory 


consciousness of having alivays so employed his personal 


and diplomatic influence at St. Petersburg, that the 
imperial Russian cabinet should declare itself ready to 


they confessedly go beyond the fundamental principles « 
the treaty of April. 
inseparably connected with the pre-supposition of a mutut 
endeavour to procure the acceptance of the four point, 
It is self-evident that there cannot be any mutual commo 
action as long as Prussia has no share in the interpreté 
tion of those points, 
same. 
regards definitive arrangements which, though made wit 
the declared intention of maintaining the balance: 
power in Europe, 
relations of Europe, 
Prussia has also signed—this privilege Prussia does nm 
found on her being a sharer in any stipulation connect 


They (the obligations) are, beside; 


and exercises no influence on tk 


The right to such participation, in as far as” 


change the whole of the internation 
and seem to modify treaties whic 


with the present Eastern complication, but on her quali! 
of a great European power, which, by its own well-we 
right, has participated in the treaties that regulate tl 
legal state of things in Hurope. The assurance net 
hardly be given that his majesty the king will, with tl 
utmost tenacity, cling to this view of things, and in ord 
to maintain it, should it be in danger of being dispute 
he will not shrink from sacrifices and dangers which h 
faithful subjects will share in with their well-tested resi 
nation, and with the whole force and perseverance whi 
arise from true patriotism. It is least of all necessary 
give such an assurance to his majesty the Emperor Franc 
Joseph, the illustrious relative and ally of the kin 
Neither need it be given to the sovereigns and the Teadiy 
statesmen of the other states, as, in spite of divergent vies 
and interests, Prussia reckons with confidence on the 
just appreciation of her claims, and is willing to procu 
their recognition (axerkennung) of the same by means 
explanation and mutual agreement (vereinbarung). 

from the foregoing remarks on the principles whi 
actuate the king in respect to his own military attituc 
your excellency will readily perceive that his most gracio 
majesty does not consider himself called on to take t 
initiative in the German Confederation in respect to} 
immediate arrangement for the preparation of war of ea 
separate contingent. The draught which was special 
recommended by us and Austria to the Bund asa fitti 
basis is positively established, both by the proposition 
the committee and by the resolution which was taken 
the Bund on the 9th, but Prussia, from consideration | 
her other German allies, believes herself bound not for! 
ally to return to the same, as by so doing she woulda 
ticipate the duties of the military commission. On t 
other hand, it is self-understood that the royal milita 
plenipotentiary will always be furnished with the neci 
sary instructions for demanding the activity of the ml 
tary commission on the basis of that part of the Fede! 
Constitution which makes provision for war, and also : 
bringing the matter to a conclusion in a proper Wé 
By thus acting according to the Federal Constituti 
those objections will be best removed which, as we ¢ 
fess, present. themselves to the proposals of the Austr 
cabinet, as intimated in its despatch of the 24th of t 
last month, 

Your excellency will be pleased to make to Count By 
a written communication of the present imstructions. 


- Accept, &e. 
MANTEUFFEL 
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“This excited, according to some accounts, 
ereat indignation at the court of Vienna ; others 
pretended to know that these angry appear- 
ances were simulated, and that the Austrian 
court was really glad to have a pretext for 
holding back, in the infidelity of Prussia to her 

engagements. Be this as it may, the despatch 
was met by the following rejoinder from Count 
Buol, the Austrian minister :— 

Vienna, Jan. 14. 


| Arrer the resolution taken by the German Confedera- 
tion on the 9th of December, we considered it our bounden 
duty directly confidentially to confer with the royal court 
of Prussia on the subject of the practical result to be 
_ derived from the decision of the Bund. iy 

_ The instructions which were given to our minister at 
Berlin to this effect, your has learned by my com- 
| munication of the 26th of December. It is evident from 
, the reply now received, of which I have the honour to 
‘enclose a copy, that the views of the cabinets of Vienna 
, and Berlin do not coincide in some essential points. 

, The whole Confederation acknowledged the threat- 
(ening state of affairs; but Prussia questions the correct- 
‘ness of the decision of the Bund, on the ground of the 
‘reiterated assurance of Russia—for which there is no gua- 
‘yantee—that she will confine herself to the defence of her 
-own territory. We neither undervalue such a promise 
‘given by a power involved in the war, nor the effect 
-which it may possibly have on its limitation; but no 
binding, no securing quality which could exercise any 
| positive influence on the execution of the resolution taken 
.by the German Confederation can be attributed, either by 
‘the German governments or by Austria, to a promise 
which has been accepted by no one. If proof were neces- 
sary that Russia herself does not believe that it (the 
| promise) can be made subservient to the necessities of her 
,military position, it could at this very moment be found 
‘in the conduct of Russia towards Turkey on the right 
bank of the Danube. 

| Evenif we do not refuse to share in the hopes which 
‘Europe attaches to the concessions recently made by 
, Russia at the conference held on the 7th, the object to be 
‘attained is still too distant—the opinions as to the practical 
accomplishment and the application of the four prelimi- 
‘mary points may differ in such manifold ways, and the 
‘chances of war may exercise so much influence—for the 
‘imperial court to yield to the hope that in the pre- 
liminary results which have already been obtained, it 
‘has in hand a sure guarantee that peace will really be 
restored. 

_ We appeal to the good sense of the German govern- 
‘ments, and demand whether they can deceive themselves 
‘by fancying that the situation of affairs has until now 
lost anything of that threatening character which the 
‘Bund itself recognised. His majesty the emperor, our 
.llustrious master, considers it necessary to remain in a 
state of complete preparation for all contingencies, and 
che approaching negotiations for peace will therefore, as 
‘ong as the certainty of a favourable result is wanting, 
neither exercise any influence on the military measures 
of Austria, nor cgn they, in the opinion of the emperor, 
»e allowed to interfere with the engagements entered 
nto with his majesty’s German allies for the attainment 
of common (mutual) objects. Such an attitude can but 
serve the interests of peace, and increase the chances of a 
‘avourable issue to the negotiations. 

_ It is our most firm conviction that our German allies 
sught also now to place the whole of Germany in a posi- 
‘ion calculated to command respect. It appears to us 
hat the interests of the German nation and its princes 
urgently require that Germany should, as well as our- 
elves, be sufficiently prepared for all possible contin- 
-encies. Whatever expression may in future be given to 
‘he resolutions of the Bund in its quality of a political 
ower, we must again propose that whatever is requisite 
pr the development of its military force may be cared for 
‘vithout delay. You will readily conceive that, enter- 
ining such opinions, we could not otherwise reply to the 
ommunication of the Prussian cabinet respecting the 
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armaments of Russia and the German Bund than by those 
instructions to Count Esterhazy of which a copy is 
annexed, 

The imperial presidial minister to the Bund will accord- 
ingly propose to the respective committees that a motion 
be made in the Diet that at least one-half of the several 
contingents shall be made modze, unless the opinion 
should prevail that it would be more advisable to place 
the whole of the federal army in readiness for operations. 
The question whether, in the first case, two combined 
army corps or one complete corps should be formed, which 
the second half of the contingent would have to follow in 
case of need, as well as all other matters of a like nature, 
ought to be made the subject of consultations which 
should be held as speedily as possible, and of resolutions 
on the part of the authorities of the Bund. 

The election of a federal commander-in-chief will also 
be necessary, in order that the union of the different 
parts of the federal army may, agreeably to the act of 
confederation, be united under one command. We are, 
therefore, of opinion that the Diet should immediately 
occupy itself with this matter, and take the necessary 
steps for electing a commander-in-chief of the military 
forces of the Bund, while in the several states the neces- 
sary measures should be taken for placing the federal 
corps prepared for war at the disposal of the commander 
who is to be elected. 

Your will communicate these instructions, as 
well as the documents which accompany them, to the 
courts of , &c., and request of them to have the kind- 
ness to make known to us the resolutions to which this 
communication may give rise, as also the instructions 
which they may be pleased to give to their representatives 
at Frankfort, in order that they may co-operate in the 
accomplishment of the important duty which the organ 
(the Bund) of the will of the whole of Germany has to 
fulfil. 

Accept the assurance of my perfect esteem, 

Counr Buot. 


Baron Manteuffel’s despatch to Vienna was 
communicated to the cabinets of London and 
Paris; the result was a despatch to the Prus- 
sian government, from the French minister for 
foreign affairs, refusing to Prussia the right to 
be represented in the approaching conference 
at Vienna, unless she joined loyally in the 
treaty of the 2nd of December. The reply of 
the French government was peremptory and 
explicit, and produced in Prussia and in all 
Germany the greatest excitement. It is as 
follows :— 


THE cabinet of Paris establishes that Prussia explains 
her refusal to mobilise her army :—lIst, because she does 
hot believe in the imminence of an attack upon Austria 
by Russia; 2ndly, because the support which she would 
have to give ought to be preceded by an entente between 
the contracting parties upon the feasibility of carrying 
out the eventual conventions. Prussia adds, moreover, 
that there can be the less objection to suspend the execu- 
tion thereof, because if it was really necessary to place 
the Prussian army on a war footing, it could be done 
within the period fixed upon. The Prussian government, 
therefore, is resolved not to change the character of its 
obligations. The additional article may have extended 
them, but it has not modified their nature, and Prussia 
only engaged herself towards Austria to a defensive alli- 
ance, The two great German powers, moreover, ought to 
unite their efforts to obtain the adhesion of Russia to the 
four points specified in the notes of the 8th of August, 
and it would be necessary for the realisation of that com- 
munity of action, that Prussia herself should participate 
in the definition of those first bases of a future peace. 

As regards the acts the object of which would be either 
to consolidate the balance of power in Europe, or to 
modify existing treaties, and which Prussia had signed, 
her right to participate therein does not depend upon this 
or that accidental stipulation ; it is due to the rank she 
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holds in the world. King Frederick William, to maintain 
it, will not be deterred by dangers and sacrifices, which 
the nation would share with as much devotion and energy 
as patriotism. : 

Another despatch from M. de Manteuffel (the above is 
the analysis of that of the 5th of January) brings out in 
more prominent relief the principal points where Prussia 
establishes that, the more she intrenches herself behind 
the strict interpretation of her engagements by the resist- 
ance to the pretension made to extend them against her 
will, the more, on the contrary, will she be disposed to 
enlarge them by means of negotiation, provided her 
position and her dignity as a great power are respected. 
~ he cabinet, of Paris beholds in the exposé given in 
M. de Manteuffel’s despatches two distinct orders of ideas: 
—the one special to the relations of the Prussian govern- 
ment with the court of Vienna; the other concerning the 
ensemble of its position in Europe. On the first point, 
France is resolved not to interfere in questions which 
exclusively concern the German Confederation; on the 
second, the cabinet of Paris is willing to explain itself. 

The cabinet of Paris does not pretend to contest to 
Prussia the rank she holds. Nay more, during the last 
two years it has often reminded her of the obligations of 
that high rank of which she is so justly proud. But it 
feels it a duty to observe that the quality of great power 
is permanent—it cannot be cast off when it implies 
onerous duties, and be resumed when it only offers advan- 
tages. Privileges and duties of this importance are abso- 
lutely correlative. The one is inseparable from the other. 
It is not to be supposed that England and Austria take a 
different view of the case from France. But so much is 
certain—that France will never allow that a power which, 
from its own free will, took no part in the great events 
which are taking place in the world, shall afterwards 
maintain a claim to regulate the consequences thereof. 
The advantages arising from the war are only for the 
belligerent powers. And the advantages of the present 
(essentially moral advantages) consist in the right of par- 
ticipation, in the interests of Europe, in the regulations 
of peace. Prussia has not done anything as yet for that 
object. She has refused to proclaim her neutrality. 
That resolution does her honour. But, in reality, on 
what side is she? If hostilities continue, will she be 
with or against the allied powers? ‘This is what no one 
can tell. 

Can Prussia reproach France for her confidence in 
Austria? The lines of conduct have been so different. 
By a movement which she declares purely a strategic one, 
Russia evacuates the principalities; Prussia immediately 
declares herself satisfied, while Austria, on the very 
morrow of the day upon which that evacuation is com- 
municated to her, exchanges the notes of the 8th of 
August with France and England. On the 28th of No- 
vember, Prince Gortschakoff announces the adhesion of 
his court to the four points; Prussia congratulates herself 
on having obtained the object of her efforts, while Austria 
signs the treaty of alliance of the 2nd of December with 
the Western powers. On the 7th of January, Russia 
accepts the interpretation of the four guarantees; Prussia, 
fancying the success of her policy complete, rejects the 
appreciation made by Austria of the treaty of the 20th of 
April, and refuses to call out her contingent; while 
Austria spontaneously hastens to recognise the case 
provided for by Art. 5 of the treaty of the 2nd of De- 
cember is realised, that the re-establishment of peace is 
not assured, and offers to combine her plans of military 
operations with the allied powers. 

Is there a wish of maintaining that Austria finds in the 
alliance of the 2nd of December advantages not shared by 
Prussia? What are they? ‘This observation of Prussia 
doubtless does not imply an assent; but yet, as a proposi- 
tion is made to conclude a Prussian treaty, beside the 
Austrian treaty, it would be well to explain the exact 
meaning of the proposition. Was that the object of M. 
d@’ Usedom’s mission to London? That mission was wrapped 
up in so much mystery that its real object is not yet 
known in Paris. But the more endeavours were 1aade to 
conceal it, the more were made to discover it. All that 
has been discovered is, that Prussia exerted all her efforts 
to prevent the allies from waging the war upon the vul- 
nerable point of the enemy, and to prevent the passage 
of their troops through Germany. What did she offer as 
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a compensation? ‘To place a coips darmée on the Polis} 
frontier—that is to say, that Prussia with one hand wouk 
turn aside the sword of the allied powers, and with th. 
other cover Russia as with a shield. Might one not h 
authorised to suppose that M. d’Usedom had differen 
treaties in his portfolio, and took out by mistake th: 
wrong one at London—that which was to have bee 
produced at St. Petersburg ? 

“The French government has not the intention, yo 
may be assured, of hurting the feelings of Prussia. J] 
expresses itself thus in a loyal and sincere expressior 
(épanchement) ; and if it desires its language to be hear 
at Berlin it is in the hope to see Prussia at least gin 
up a position in which, if it had been happy enough t 
see its efforts crowned with success, she would not hay 
been to-day. 

The attention of all Europe was directed t 
the sittings of the German Diet, and its reso. 
lutions to arm on the 8th of February wer 
accepted in such different lights by all the 
powers concerned, as to form a very curiou 
feature in the aspect of the times, strikingly 
illustrating the language with which this 
chapter is headed. When the resolutions oj 
the German Diet came under the consideratior 
of the Austrian cabinet, it ordered a diplomatic 
circular to its agents at the different Germar 
courts, which excited extended discussion ir 
all the cabinets of Germany, especially in thai 
of Prussia, and led to much diplomatic turmoi 
between the greater and lesser German states, 
and between the two leading German power 
themselves. 

Our previous communications do not permit your ex: 
cellency to doubt that the resolution of the Diet of thi 
8th, by which all the principal contingents of the federa 
army are to be ready on the first appeal to enter upon: 
campaign within a delay of fifteen days, has been receivet 
with satisfaction by the government of the emperor. I 
fact, we see ix the resolution of the Diet an event of grea’ 
importance, if only for the reason that the schism whicl 
the question of military preparations threatened to caus 


in Germany has been fortunately avoided for the moment, 
Considered in itself, however, this resolution does no 


appear to us to arise logically from the reflections cause 


by the present situation of things, or to respond to thr 
indispensable necessity of keeping the federal army com- 
pletely prepared to take up a strategic position withoul 
loss of time. It is true that we have not been able t( 
admit the motives on which the united committees basec 
the proposition which has been converted into a resolu: 
tion. It will be understood that on our part we could no! 
present our accord with the Western powers in the ligh' 
of a demonstration directed at the same time against tht 
two belligerent parties; but the confederation itself, whicl 


‘on this question is no longer placed exclusively on th 


ground of the federal act, but is also placed on that of tht 
offensive and defensive alliance of the 20th of April, anc 
of the resolutions subsequently attached thereto, has i 
our opinion assumed an attitude much too decided to bi 
accepted as the motive of the measure at present resolvet 
on, as far as regards the generally menacing situation 0 
European affairs. In the meantime we believe that wi 
may expect that these motives, insufficient in our eyes 
will be corrected by the situation de facto and de jureo 
the question, and especially by the nature of the relation 
with the powers with which we are allied by a solem! 
treaty. Your excellency will express yourself in a gene 
ral way as regards the resolution of the Diet on the indi 
cations which we have just given. The immediate an 
as energetic as possible execution of that resolution ! 
now a question of honour for Germany, and we ,have 1 
doubt that all the governments of the Confederation wil 
endeavour, with the same zeal, to carry into executio! 
the measure resolved on, and that they will do all iv 
their power that the military constitution of German, 
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shall, under these circumstances, respond to its object 
and to the mission of a great federal power. As far as 
concerns Austria, the emperor our august sovereign has 
deigned to order that in the delay of fifteen days, given 
‘to the different governments to notify the measures which 
‘they shall have taken, the statement of all the troops 
placed on a war footing, and under the superior command 
of Field-marshal Baron von Hess, shall be communicated 
to the Diet, and that a proof will be furnished that the 
preparations for war made by Austria will far exceed 
what has been demanded by the Diet. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to formally express on this subject our 
‘conviction that the complete inadmissibility of the propo- 
sition made during the vote by the representative of 
‘Prussia, not supported by any other government, to the 
effect that the placing of troops on a war footing must 
take place within the limits of the federal territory, has 
not escaped the appreciation of the German governments, 
‘the said proposition completely losing sight of the fact 
chat the measure now adopted by the Diet is only a con- 
sequence of previous resolutions, according to which the 
+ommon defence with which the Confederation has charged 
.tself, in consideration of the dangers which threaten 
\serman interests, is not only to protect the German 
‘ederal territory, but also all the territory of Austria and 
»of Prussia, and even our position in the Principalities. 
Uhere will be no impropriety in your excellency commu- 
jicating this despatch confidentially to the government. 

Accept, &c., Buou. 


) 
_ In the sittings of the Diet on the 22nd of 
February these questions occupied that assem- 
oly most painfully. A letter dated Frankfort, 
)th of March, in the Nuremberg Correspondent, 
says :— 
_ “We are enabled to give almost textually 
che discussion which took place between the 
cepresentatives of the two great German 
ouwers in the sitting of the Diet of the 22nd 
of February. M. de Prokesch (the Austrian 
representative) declared that he was charged 
oy his government to submit to the Diet the 
state of the troops assembled and ready to take 
che field to cover the territories placed under 
‘he common protection of the confederation, in 
virtue of the resolutions of the 24th of July 
und 9th of December, 1854. 
__ “M. de Bismarck (the Prussian representa- 
ive) replied :—‘ The declaration we have just 
ieard from the imperial representative appears 
© rest upon the supposition that the principal 
bject of the contingents which are to be placed 
ipon a war footing, in virtue of the resolution 
if the 8th of February, should be to cover the 
erritories which have been placed under the 
‘rotection of a common defence by treaties to 
vhich the confederation acceded by decisions 
if the 24th of July and the 9th of December 
ast. The Prussian representative does not 
hink that that supposition is in accordance 
vith the contents of the resolution of the 8th 
f February, nor with the debates which pre- 
eded it. He feels himself, on the contrary, 
bliged to observe, that if an ulterior interpre- 
ition of the resolution was necessary, and if 
ie substance was to be found in the motives 
aat dictated it, it would be seen in those ver 
votives that the circumstances that would 
snder necessary the defensive measures pro- 
ded for by the resolution of the 9th of De- 
) VOL. II. 
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cember, 1854, had not yet taken place, but 
that it was the obligation imposed upon the 
Diet by the second article of the federal pact 
to watch over the internal and external safety 
of Germany, the independence and inviolability 
of German states, which induced the Diet to 
make preparations to meet that obligation, and 
that the forces of the confederation might be 
brought to bear on any quarter.’ 

‘‘M. Prokesch von Osten replied to this :— 
‘The government of the emperor considers 
doubtless the resolution of the 8th of February, 
which converted into a resolution the proposi- 
tions submitted to the Diet by the united com- 
mittees on the Eastern question, and in execu- 
tion of the resolution of the Diet of the 9th of 
December, as an ulterior development of the 
resolutions of the Diet of the 24th of July 
and 9th of December. As the representative 
of Prussia takes another view of the case, 
it is the more important that Austria should 
not allow any doubt to exist as to its view 
of the matter. It will be for the Diet to 
judge whether it thinks it necessary to reply 
to the question as to which view is the right 
one. 

‘““¢The representative of Austria, moreover, 
thinks it right to observe that not the motives 
of a proposition of the committees, but that it 
is the propositions themselves, which form the 
object of the deliberations, and that in voting 
a proposition it does not necessarily follow that 
the motives are accepted. Austria, moreover, 
thought fit to declare in her vote that she did 
not appropriate the motives of the committees. 
As regards the necessity of proceeding to the 
fulfilment of the defensive obligations con- 
tracted by the resolution of the Diet of the 9th 
of December not being proved according to the 
mooting of the committees, it does not follow 
that that necessity does not exist; and cer- 
tainly it was not the wish of the committees to 
affirm that fact, as they themselves declared 
that they were not yet in a position to form a 
judgment on the question as to whether hopes 
favourable to the re-establishment of peace 
could be founded upon to pending negotia- 
tions.”’’ 

The effect upon Austria of the Russian 
manifesto and general call to arms was to in- 
crease still more her armaments, and to drive 
her still nearer to the Western alliance. Baron 
von Hess, and Generals Letung and Crawford 
were directed to report upon the military situa- 
tion; they recommended the augmentation of 
the Austrian army to 800,000 men. But indi- 
cations of financial inability to sustain such a 
tremendous force greatly disturbed the cabinet, 
and rendered it really solicitous to bring about 
a peace. The German Journal of Lrankfort 
gave a very minute account of the interview 
of the Russian minister with the Austrian em- 
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peror, arising out of these new phases of the 
complication :—*“ Prince Gortschakoff on Tues- 
day last demanded an audience from the empe- 
ror for the purpose of giving, in the name of 
the Emperor of Russia, explanations on the 
new manifesto of the czar. The prince declared 
that the sovereign had been constrained to take 
that step by the extension, more and more 
considerable, of the coalition against Russia, 
and that the calling out of the whole forces 
of the empire was only a measure of defence 
necessitated by the warlike preparations of the 
West. This measure, added Prince Gortscha- 
koff, was not intended to exercise any influence 
on the conferences for peace, the czar being 
disposed now, as before, to treat with the 
Western powers on the basis of the four 
points. The Emperor Francis Joseph did not, 
we are assured, consider this explanation satis- 
factory, and he frankly stated to Prince Gort- 
schakoff that the proceeding of the czar in- 
spired him with less confidence, from the fact 
that up to the present moment no other power 
has had recourse to measures of such gravity. 
In a word, the manifesto of the Emperor of 
Russia has produced a very unfavourable im- 
pression in our official circles; and it is asserted 
that our emperor will not leave without reply- 
ing to this demonstration of the ezar.”’ 
Hitherto in the progress of the war Russia 
had no sincere friend but the King of Prussia, 
. and, even irrespective of his monarchical bigotry 
and dread of ultra-liberalism, his friendship for 
the czar was disinterested. In her dealings 
with Turkey, Austria, and the West, Russia 
had been diplomatically defeated, as well as 
defeated in the field, except so far as she suc- 
ceeded in influencing the Aberdeen ministry 
to doubt her intention to do more than make a 
demonstration in the provinces. The Oéeste- 
yeichische Zeitung, after the interview between 
Prince Gortschakoff and the Austrian emperor, 
observed :—“ Russia still holds her own where 
the contest is one of arms, but her diplomatic 
defeats have been severe, and it 1s upon that 
field she is after all most likely to be beaten. 
Her moral power is everywhere so entirely 
broken, that there is not a state in the world 
which dare declare that it approves of her 
policy.” Although the above was written by 
a gentleman well informed in German politics, 
and in Russian policy so far as it is apprehended 
in Germany, yet it held in too low an estimate 
the dexterity of the Russian diplomatists, for, 
notwithstanding her previous diplomatic de- 
feats and the friendlessness of Russia in 
urope—except in Germany north of Vienna— 
she continued to gain her ends in the intrigues 
which then everywhere prevailed. Finding 
Austria armed along her whole frontier, and 
the German states about to call out their 
federal contingents, she made overtures of 
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peace so plausible, and in a spirit apparently 
so conciliatory, that the Vienna conference was 
entered upon with most sanguine expectations 
that peace would follow its deliberations. 

The British and French ministers at Vienna 
were authorised to negotiate a peace which it 
was professed there and at Berlin, and even in 
London, that Nicholas was willing, with new- 
born moderation, tomake. There was, however, 
good reason to believe that his real object was 
to throw Austria off her guard, while the 
Cossacks attempted to make another Sinope at 
Tultscha—an attempt, which, although defeated 
by the bravery of the Turks, enabled their 
aggressors to make considerable slaughter, and 
to keep up the prestige of the Russian army 
for alertness and courage. To produce a 
lulling effect upon Austrian military prepara- 
tion, and sow discord in Germany by the help. 
of Prussia, was another object to be gained by 
renewed negotiations. This proved successful. 
Austria began to talk confidently of peace, and 
had gone so far as to inform the Thuringian 
princes that they need not mobilise their con- 
tingents as Russia was sincere. Meanwhile 
Russia redoubled her exertions. From Bessa- 
rabia and Southern Russia troops were hurried 
to the Crimea, which Russia dare not move 
thither, if she had not made sure of sheathing 
the sword of Austria by the peace pretences of 
Prince Gortschakoff. It could hardly be said 
that in the negotiations which attended the 
opening months of the year 1855, Russia expe-. 
rienced diplomatic defeat, whatever her previous 
reverses in this way. ! 

The Western powers made considerable ex- 
ertions to draw Sweden and Denmark into the 
alliance. The ministerial press of Stockholm 
laboured incessantly to show the disadvantage 
of such a course, while the popular fecling, as 
in the previous year, was altogether in ifs 
favour. ‘The influence of the King of Prussia. 
in the Swedish court was very great, and it 
prevailed to recommend a temporising policy, 
and a real neutrality. The Swedish merchants, 
profiting by the contraband trade, sustained by 
their influence the ministerial policy. Denmark 
resolved also upon neutrality, and the king, 
professing to fear the coercion of the Western 
powers, ordered a new conscription, and 
strengthened his small but well-ordered fleet 
and army. 

Amidst this hubbub of diplomatic rumours, 
negotiations, hurryings to and fro of ambas- 
sadors and agents, and general arming of the 
nations, a publication issued from the Belgian 
press, professedly written by a French eeneral 
officer, which took all Europe by surprise, and 
produced everywhere a great sensation., This 
work was attributed to Prince Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, cousin of the Emperor of the French 
It will be seen by referring to the account 
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given of the dispatch of the army of the East 
‘to its destination, that Prince Napoleon com- 
manded a division. The prince is a quasi- 
republican, and disapproved, it is alleged, of 
the coup d’état. When in command of his 
division in Turkey he preserved a severe 
‘reserve, and held little intercourse with Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud, whom he considered incom- 


petent to the great task he had undertaken. ' 


‘The prince was invalided in the Crimea, and 
having remained in Constantinople without any 
material improvement of his health for some 
‘time, he was ordered home by the emperor. 
‘On his arrival he was the centre of a clique at 
Paris from which emanated the most contemp- 
tuous reflections upon the management of the 
expedition, and the policy of the war—every- 
thing which went wrong being attributed to 
the self-will and inordinate self-esteem of the 
‘emperor, and the incompetency of the generals 
selected by him to carry out his schemes. At 
last the pamphlet appeared which produced 
such a painful impression throughout Europe. 
It was entitled, De la Conduite de la Guerre 
@ Orient — Expédition de Crimée— Mémoire 
‘Adressé au Gouvernement S. M.l Empereur des 
Francais, par un Officier Général. It contained 
critiques upon the management of the war, 
which were as just as they were severe; but 
‘it also contained many things which, even if 
written by a prince of the imperial house, 
proved that he was not fully acquainted with 
‘the facts or the policy arraigned. The policy 
of the French emperor towards Austria is thus 
lescribed :—‘‘ It was the hope of securing the 
alliance of Austria, after having secured that 
of England—it was the desire of forming a 
soalition of sovereigns against the czar, instead 
bf forming a coalition of peoples against des- 
ootism, which misled that artful and circum- 
spect policy, and which destroyed in one single 
hampaign the forces of the Western powers. 
Austria could not but be a hindrance, and her 
hlliance an insurmountable obstacle. Austria 
saw an inevitable danger in the continuation 
of French uniforms on the Hungarian frontiers, 
ind at a short distance from Poland. That 
sontinuation might give hopes to the Hun- 
yarian national party, and provoke insurrec- 
‘ions powerful enough to shake to its roots the 
scarcely planted tree of the Austrian monarchy. 
Already the Hungarian and Polish emigrants 
were on the move; they formed legions des- 
cined to join the allied powers, and to combat 
che czar, in whom they saw the impersonation 
of absolutism and tyranny. In the heart of the 
irench army there were Hungarian and Polish 
~efugees. Now, what Austria was anxious to 
avoid, at any cost, was the appearance of a 
french flag on those Hungarian frontiers ; it 
was the agitation which might result from 
‘hat, In provinces ever ready to rebel. Her 
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adhesion was on that condition, and on that 
condition, as we have already stated, it could 
not but be unacceptable. And yet it was 
accepted. The Emperor Napoleon III. was 
peculiarly anxious to secure the alliance of 
Austria; he had particularly at heart to make 
‘himself acknowledged and accepted, as a peer 
and an ally, by the last descendant of the 
ancient house of Hapsburg.”’ 

The treaty between Turkey and Austria 
signed on the 20th of June, 1854, it will be 
recollected, enabled the latter to occupy the 
Moldo-Wallachian territory, and this treaty 
was cunningly completed by the Austrian 
minister at Constantinople without, it was 
alleged, so much as consulting the ambassadors 
of France and England. According to ‘the 
general officer”’ (who writes of Prince Napoleon 
as though it was not his hand who held the pen), 
Marshal St. Arnaud was the real author of the 
treaty, acting under the secret instructions of 
the Emperor Napoleon, and that when the army 
heard of the treaty they were filled with indig- 
nation, Bosquet loudly exclaiming, ‘‘ treason !”’ 
At Varna the delay is attributed to the secret 
influence of Austria, which became so obvious 
that Prince Napoleon on that ground demanded 
his recall, which the emperor refused. It ap- 
pears that ‘‘the general officer’ forgot that 
the want of transport, and the prevailing sick- 
ness, rendered it quite impossible to move the 
French army upon the Danube. One division 
which entered the Dobrudscha was decimated 
by disease, and hardly a man returned to Varna 
in health. Still, as the reader may find in the 
pages of this History recording the transactions 
there, the inaction of the allies was suspicious, 
transport might have been—ought to have been 
provided ; and unless some diplomatic end was 
to have been arrived at, it is unaccountable 
that two great nations should leave, in summer, 
armies of no great magnitude, unable to pro- 
ceed even a few days’ march for want of trans- 
port. Allowing Silistria to remain so long 
unrelieved, will ever throw a dark shade of 
suspicion over the cabinets of the Western 
powers. 

The Crimean expedition was, according to 
this author, wholly the design of the French 
emperor, in order to gratify the wish of Aus- 
tria to remove the forces of France from a field 
of action by which Poland and Hungary might 
be excited to revolt. If this be true, the 
emperor proved himself more far-sighted than 
his censor, for he succeeded in his enterprise, 
and conquered a peace by it; while, in selecting 
such a field of action, he removed all pretext 
for a junction of the forces of Germany with 
those of the czar, which would have prolonged 
the war, and have cost multitudes of lives 
and many more millions sterling. ‘The 
general officer” thus accounts for the expedi- 
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tion :—‘‘It was in the private apartment at 
the Tuilerics that the idea of that expedition 
originated : it was conceived in solitude. The 
emperor, bent over a map, and with eye intent, 
and a. compass in his hand, spent long hours 
in elaborating the plan, and he sent it to Con- 
stantinople entirely written with his own hand, 
and without having previously communicated 
it to anybody. The emperor distrusted the 
observations which Marshal Vaillant would not 
have failed to proffer, and which he would 
have listened to only with a sacrifice of judg- 
ment.” 

When the counsel of war at Varna, convened 
by St. Arnaud, discussed the expedition to the 
Crimea, the votes of the members were equally 
divided. Against the expedition were Prince 
Napoleon and the Duke of Cambridge, Admi- 
rals Hamelin and Dundas—the duke being the 
least opposed. On the other side were St. 
Arnaud and Canrobert only—but Lord Raglan 
and Bosquet gave affirmative votes, declaring 
that it was contrary to their own convictions. 
These were the timid counsels to which the 
emperor referred in his celebrated letter to the 
widow of Marshal St. Arnaud. Lord Raglan 
and Bosquet were both supposed to be influ- 
enced by the urgency of the I'rench marshal, 
who pleaded the desire and authority of the 
emperor. Bosquet, suspected of disloyalty, was 
perhaps actuated by an unwillingness to oppose 
the emperor’s wish, having accepted honours 
and command at his hands. The decision was 
referred back to the two cabinets, who were 
swayed by the desire of Austria to remove 
French uniforms from the paths to Poland and 
Hungary. The Crimean expedition sailed, and 
Austria was conciliated. Such is substantially 
the story of the French “ general officer.” 
According to this writer, also, the army of 
Omar Pasha was left unsupplied in Bulgaria 
by Rizza Pasha (through whom the army of 
Asia was destroyed, and Kars lost), under the 
influence of Austria; and if the allegations of 
proof be true, it would appear that the whole 
policy of Austria at Constantinople was to play 
upon the corruption of the pashas to leave 
armies unsupplied, in order to get her own 
armies thrust upon the provinces; while her 
influence in Paris was wielded to flatter the 
Gynastic pride of the emperor, and work upon 
his fear of democracy, to induce him to direct 
his armies from the provinces of the Danube 
for the reasons already detailed. 

It is of course impossible to confute the state- 
ments of the ‘‘ general officer,” when he professes 
to reveal what were diplomatic secrets, until he 
revealed them; but if his accuracy in these 
respects is to be tested by his accounts of the 
actions in the Crimea, little reliance is to be 
placed upon any of his revelations. Let the 
following suffice to illustrate this: in describing 
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the battle of the Alma he is anxious to detrac 
from the glory of the victory, in order to inveigl 
the more successfully against the policy of thy 
emperor. He thus describes 1¢:—‘‘On thy 
left the English made their preparations bu 
slowly. ‘They were not in line till ten o’clock 
when they advanced with their habitual cool 
ness. But they were attacked by cavalry 
crushed by the fire of artillery on the heights 
and compelled to withdraw behind the Alm: 
to re-form their ranks. The position was be 
coming critical for them, and consequently fo 
us. But the Russians, threatened in front by 
the Napoleon division, and a brigade of thi 
Forey division, in flank by the divisions 0 
Bosquet and Canrobert, felt a hesitation thai 
decided the day. The Zouaves threw them. 
selves on the Russians with the bayonet. A’ 
the same time the divisions of Sir de Lacy 
Evans and General Brown re-appeared on the 
other side of the Alma, and attacked the Rus. 
sians in front. The Russian cavalry fell bach 
under the fire of Cathcart’s division, and before 
a brilliant charge of the cavalry, under d/qor. 
general Lord Lucan.” 

This. whole paragraph is a tissue cf inac 
curacy and misstatement. The English wer 
not crushed by artillery on the heights; they 
were not charged by cavalry; they neve 
retired behind the Alma, nor recrossed it again 
but as victors; the Russian cavalry did no’ 
fall back under a fire of Cathcart’s division 
nor did the Earl of Lucan and the Britist 
cavalry make any charge, brilliant or other. 
wise. Yet these are only a portion of th 
errors contained in this absurd passage. I 
must be no matter of surprise if, with th 
reputed authorship of the emperor’s cousil, 
the pamphlet obtained a vast circulation, not 
withstanding errors so gross as these here 
exposed. The prince denied any connection 
with it, but he was not believed, and the pro. 
duction is attributed to his intimacy with 
the leaders of ‘‘ the nationalities.’’ There are 
persons who think that, as in England it wat 
found convenient, in reference to patronage, fo 
the interests of certain noble conservative fam 
lies, that some noisy member should be 3 
whig, and for whig families of powerful pre- 
tensions that a conservative truant should be 
numbered among the circle—so, in case 0! 
changes in France, it is alleged that a demo- 
cratic as well as an anti-democratic membet 
might subserve the imperial family interests. 
There are no proofs to sustain such a surmise; 
but as these speculations largely influence the 
feelings of men, and shape their political con- 
duct, some account of them is necessary 12 4 
narrative of the political and diplomatic m- 
trigues of the period. 

As the spring advanced, the plenipotentiaries, 
for the Vienna conference, to decide on terms 0! 
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peace, were definitively nominated; and public 
jattention in England was directed to the ante- 
cedents of Lord John Russell, while discussing 
his fitness for the post. By a careful reference 
‘to these, Lord John did not appear to be a man 
‘on whom the country might rely in such an 
emergency. His feelings against Russian policy 
‘were not at all so strong as his parliamentary 
‘war speeches would lead persons to suppose. 
‘His correspondence with Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour establishes this. On the 9th of February, 
11858, when minister for foreign affairs, he 
directed the English ambassador at St. Peters- 
‘burg to read a despatch to Count Nesselrode, 
ot which the following are extracts :—‘‘ Upon 
ithe whole, then, her majesty’s government are 
persuaded that no course of policy can be 
adopted more wise, more disinterested, more 
beneficial to Europe, than that which his im- 
perial majesty has so long followed, and which 
svill render his name more illustrious than that 
of the most famous sovereigns who have sought 
immortality by unprovoked conquest and ephe- 
meral glory.” ... . ‘ The more the Turkish 
government adopts the rules of impartial law 
and equal administration, the less will the 
Emperor of Russia find it necessary to apply 
that exceptionable protection which his imperial 
majesty has found so burthensome and incon- 
venient, though no doubt prescribed by duty 
and sanctioned by treaty.”’ 

In this trimming, un-English, and unstates- 
manlike communication, Lord John recognises 
the course long followed by the czar as one 
calculated to shed lustre on the name of his 
imperial majesty! Was not Lord John aware 
that the whole career of the man had been one 
of dissimulation and blood—the invasion of his 
aeighbours’ territory, and the suppression of 
the rights and liberties of nations? Had Lord 
John never heard of the Caucasus; of the 
ereaty of Adrianople; of the suppression of 
Polish independence; of the robbery of Persia; 
of the invasion of Khiva, &c.? Was there 
pver a prince who ‘so long followed”? a course 
of more signal rapine and injustice? And why 
pvas all this so tolerable to Lord John? Because 
vhe great emperor was the patron of order—as 
monarchical and aristocratical dominion in 
Europe is- pleasantly entitled. Lord John 
‘ecognises the protection of the Greek Chris- 
‘lans as sanctioned by treaty: he ought to 
save known the treaties between the two 
oowers better than to make such a concession. 
the foreign minister of England should at least 
pe conversant with that description of lore. 
dis lordship concedes, as a fait accompli, that 
‘ight of protection which the emperor sought 
0 exercise, as prescribed by duty, and therefore 
naintained although “ burthensome” and “ in- 
jonvenient!”’ How the wily Nesselrode must 
cave laughed in his sleeve at the simple English 
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foreign secretary, unless he regarded him as 
‘‘ looking through his fingers,” as the Russians 
say when they wish to describe a thing as 
very sly and mock innocent. Whether these 
paragraphs were penned in sincerity or hy- 
pocrisy, their writer was not a fit man to deal 
with the questions pending at Vienna, nor with 
the power whose minister he thus addressed, 
unless indeed he had very much improved since 
he held the seals of the British Foreign-office. 
How far that was the case will be seen in 
another chapter. 

The most curious episode in the diplomacy 
of the period was a proposal made in the 
American legislature to offer the mediation of 
that power. Mr. Sumner brought forward a 
resolution, similar to one presented to the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Clingman, 
directing inquiry as to the propriety of the 
United States’ government offering to mediate 
between Russia and the allied powers. Mr. 
Clingman’s resolution, requesting the president 
to tender the mediation of the United States to 
the powers engaged in the Eastern war, was 
worded as follows :—‘‘ Whereas, the people of, 
the United States see with regret that several 
of the great powers of Europe are engaged in a 
war which threatens to be of long duration, 
and disastrous in its consequences to the indus- 
trial and social interests of a large portion of 
the civilised world; and being, under the 
favour of Providence, in the full enjoyment of. 
the blessings of peace, distant from the theatre 
of conflict, disconnected with the causes of 
quarrel between the parties belligerent, and as 
a nation having no immediate interest in the 
contest, and while, not recognising the right 
to interfere, either by force or by menace, 
nevertheless are of opinion that the controversy 
is susceptible of pacific adjustment through the 
interposition of a neutral and friendly power. 
Therefore, be it resolved, by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that the 
president be requested to tender to the bellige- 
rents the mediation of the United States in 
such manner as, in his judgment, may seem 
most likely to lead to a pacification.” 

America was probably the last state in the 
world which the allies would be likely to 
accept as an umpire. Russia would in all pro- 
bability have accepted it, for the impression 
in Russia that the Western European powers 
might be thwarted and counteracted by Ame- 
rican instrumentality, was very strong. The 
Englishwoman in Russia, whose interesting 
publication we have already quoted, thus refers 
to this subject :—“ It was extraordinary how 
the Russians clung to the idea that they had 
secured the aid of America to save them from 
their embarrassments. They spoke of the help 
they were to receive with as much assurance as 
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if a treaty had already been signed on the sub- 
ject, and they appeared to regard the president 
of the United States with as much respect as a 
sailor does his sheet anchor ina storm. ‘To do 
the Americans justice, they took all the ad- 
vances in perfectly good faith, and rather 
encouraged the hope. They were courted in 
all companies, feasted, petted, and as they say, 
‘made much of,’ and scemed rather pleased 
than otherwise. It is odd that citizens of a 
republican nation, such as that of the States, 
should have so great a reverence for titles, 
orders, stars, and the like trumpery; for surely, 
if a person be a gentleman in the proper sense 
of the word, it is not necessary that he be 
ticketed as such, hke a prize ox in a cattle- 
show; and in Russia, above every other 
country, a glittering star, or a cross suspended 
by a scarlet riband round the neck, would be a 
most fallacious criterion that the wearer me- 
rited so high an appellation. Indeed, it often 
happens that the subjects of the czar, the breast 
of whose coats is like a cushion on which the 
family jewels are pinned, have the vilest souls 
and the blackest hearts, together with the most 
empty heads in his dominions. I do not know 
if a foreigner would not really form a more 
correct estimate of their character, if he judged 
of their baseness by the number of orders they 
display. The Americans in St. Petersburg did 
not seem to think so, for the very morning I 
left it, one of the attachés of their embassy 
showed my friends, with the greatest exulta- 
tion, the Easter eggs with which the Princess 
So-and-so, the Countess Such-a-one, and several 
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officials of high rank about the court had pre- 
sented him; he also exhibited the portraits 
of the whole of the imperial family, which he 
intended to hang up, he said, ‘as household 
treasures, when he returned to New York,’ 
whither he was going ‘right away,’ as he 
assured us. The Russians, upon the strength 
of their hopes, were always threatening us 
with the American fleet in the Baltic, which 
would place the allied fleets between two 
enemies. Is the old adage about extremes 
meeting really so near the truth? Whether 
there were any substantial foundations to all 
these castles in the air, we had no means of 
knowing.” 

The cross-purposes, blandishments, intrigues, 
and treacheries of the various agencies at work 
in connection with the war thus performed 
their criminal round during the early months 
of 1855, until the conference, so anxiously 
expected, opened its dreary details at Vienna. 


On another page of our story, the history of 


that event shall be recorded, and we now once 
more turn to Sebastopol, and see what occur- 
rences there were likely to quicken negotiations 
or defeat hopes of peace. The feeling of the 
English people was, like that of the Turks, 
unfavourable to negotiation yet :—they desired 
to see justice done to the wronged and plun- 
dered ally, by prompt, frank, honest, open 
treaty, if the enemy were willing to offer or 
accept righteous terms; but, otherwise, they 


were ready to welcome continued war and its. 


consequences, however formidable. The spirit 
of the people was—“ iat justitia, ruat coelum.” 
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THE SIEGE IN FEBRUARY TO THE BATTLE OF EUPATORIA.—PRESENCE OF THE RUSSIAN 


GRAND DUKES WITH THE ARMY ON THE BELBEK.—ARRIVAL OF RUSSIAN REINFORCEMENTS 
AND MUNITIONS OF WAR.—ARRIVAL OF CROATS AND OTHER LABOURERS TO ASSIST IN 


MAKING THE RAILWAY.—REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE ALLIES.—CONTINUED SICKNESS, 


CONTESTS, AND SORTIES. 


*¢ And in this seat of peace tumultuous wars 
Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound ; 
Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be called 


The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls.’’—SHAKSPERE. 


Tue first intelligence received in February 
from the armies in the Crimea was by a tele- 
graphic despatch from Admiral Bruat, which 
communicated the arrival of 1350 French 
soldiers, with a large cargo of provisions, camp 
articles for the French army, and apparel for 
the sailors. It also announced that at Kupa- 
toria the’roads, hardened by the frost, afforded 
excellent opportunity for action in that neigh- 
bourhood. By the same medium intelligence 
was announced that the Russians had received 
large reinforcements, and that the grand dukes 
were in the Crimea, either at Simpheropol or 
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Sebastopol, From St. Petersburg the news was | 
transmitted to Western Europe that Prince 


Menschikoff received the grand dukes at Sim- 
pheropol, on the 4th, in great military state. 


Thence they proceeded to the encampment on — 


the Belbek to encourage the troops, who had 
suffered much from cold and exposure, and 


were said, notwithstanding the patience and 
submission of Russian soldiers, to be very dis- 
contented and desponding. About 30,000 men 


were assembled there whose only shelter was 


the wretched holes they had dug in the earth, 


i 


behind the works which had been formed at 
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ithe close of 1854, between the Belbek and 
the Katcha. General Osten-Sacken was en- 
trusted with keeping open the communications 
with Perekop, and Liprandi still threatened 
‘Balaklava. Prince Menschikoff, writing on the 
8th, informed the emperor that the general 
situation was unchanged; that he continued to 
disturb the besiegers; and that the English 
army was incapable of defending their own 
srenches, which were now held to a consider- 
able extent by the French. 

| On the 8rd of February, Lord Raglan sent 
aome the following despatch :— 


Before Sebastopol, Feb. 3, 1855. 


My Lorp Duxr,—Nothing has occurred in front of 
the British lines since I wrote to your grace on the 27th 
anuary. 

_ Before daylight, on the morning of the Ist, the enemy 
‘ade a vigorous sortie on the most advanced works of the 
french right; they were repulsed, after a sharp contest, 
a the most gallant manner by our ally, who, however, 
astained some loss. 
' The weather, which had latterly been fine, broke yester- 
jay; and, after a rainy evening, there was a fall of snow 
waring the night, and there is again a frost, with an ex- 
eedingly cold wind. 
The materials for the railway continue to arrive, but 
ifear it will not be possible for me to supply the amount 
- military labowr which Mr. Beatty would seem to 
:quire. 
‘Nearly 200 Croatians, who were hired at Constanti- 
ople, have arrived, and been handed over to him, and 
pore are expected, and, as a matter of experiment, I 
ave obtained 400 Tartars from Kupatoria. 
; I have, &c., 
| His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &e. &c. 


Again, on the 6th of February, his lordship 
idressed the secretary-of-war in the following 
2spatch : — 


RAGLAN. 


Defore Sebastopol, Feb. 6, 1855. 
‘My Lorp Duxz,—I mentioned to your grace on Satur- 
y that the weather had broken. The frost was very 
vere on that night, and the thermometer down at 13, 
d the wind was very high and piercingly cold. 
Sunday was rather milder, and yesterday was fine. To- 
vy the glass has fallen, and there is every appearance of 
in. 
Lam happy to state that the medical officers consider 
fit the general condition of the men has improved, 
¢hough apparently there is no diminution in the number 
(the sick, 
Che enemy has made no movement of importance, but 
gat convoys of waggons have been observed to’ go into 
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troops, although clouds and high winds gave 
sufficient indication that the mild temperature 
could not be expected to last. ° 

During the first week in February many sick 
were sent away to Scutari from the British 
camp; they were brought down to Balaklava 
in a deplorable condition, literally covered with 
filth and vermin. There the blankets had to 
be removed and burned, and the poor invalids 
were supplied with many comforts from the 
Times’ Fund. Hot brandy and water, tea,rice, 
arrowroot, sago, and other nutritious and gentle 
diets appropriate to the sick, were provided for 
them, which had been sent by Mr. Macdonald 
(the Zimes’ commissioner) from Scutari. Mr. 
Russell records in his journal the following 
fact in connection with these bencfactions :— 
‘“‘An officer said to me yesterday, with tears 
in his eyes, ‘the things I have got from the 
Limes’ Fund out of the Bride, will save many 
of my poor fellows’ lives. My God! what 
would I not have given for them a month ago. 
Many of our best men would now be alive if I 
had had them.’”’ 

Although the British troops were in so much 
need, and large stores of every comfort were in 
Balaklava or in the harbour, delays were per- 
petually interposed by the officials, and the 
men continued to die for want of these com- 
forts. The ship Str George Pollock, heavily 
freighted with various commodities by the 
government, remained in the harbour day after 
day without an effort to unload the cargo and 
distribute it. ‘The Crimean Army Fund” was 
a little less slowly administered, the adminis- 
trators having opened their stores at the be- 
ginning of February. The gifts of the public 
were, however, not distributed to the soldiers 
as gifts; it was deemed more proper by the 
authorities to sell them, in order to defray the 
cost of carriage and administration—a mean and 
unnecessary policy. The soldiers were entitled 
to receive gratuitously whatever the fund sup- 
plied; whether they were likely to use their 
pay wisely or otherwise was no affair of the 


authorities of any description—the men shoul 
have been supplied with what the public in- 
tended them freely to receive. 

The British slowly received reinforcements. 
On the 4th the Wédway arrived with the 71st 
regiment. Lord Rokeby assuming the com- 
mand of the Guards, inspected them en that 
day, when it is said he was moved to tears by 
their wan and wasted appearance, and by the 
absence of the many brave he had seen pass 
through the Bosphorus to that scene of de- 
solation and death. Lord Raglan was unusually 
active, more so than the short and sparse de- 
spatches we have just given would encourage 
the reader to suppose. On the 5th he made a 
long inspection of matters at Balaklava. Per- 
haps his lordship deemed this especially neces- 


*sastopol laden either with ammunition or provisions. 

. enclose the casualties to the 4th inst. 
sieutenant-colonel Collingwood Dickson, of the Royal 
Jillery, an excellent officer, whom I have before had 
casion to bring to your notice, was slightly wounded on 
t) 4th inst., when making a reconnaissance in company 
\.h some French officers. 
Thave, &c., 


RaGuan. 


‘The opening of February was characterised 
t certain amenities which contrasted happily 
vth the previous asperities of the war—the 
tench leaving little gifts of white bread for 
t» Cossack videttes, who placed a note in 
Fssian in a cleft stick, declaring how accept- 
aye such supplies were. 

Che preparations for laying down the electric 
te graph made satisfactory progress, as did also 
tl railway; and the mild weather cheered the 
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sary as the harbour was full of shipping—and 
yet orders were given to the harbour-master 
to prepare for the reception of a portion of the 
French ships, Balaklava being nearer than 
Kamiesch to a newly landed French division 
which had taken ground near to the British 
right. 

The loss of life among the Turks continued 
to be most appalling. It was at once painful 
and pleasing to observe how our Ottoman allies 
cared for their dead, turning the old vineyards 
into burial-grounds, and finding out retired and 
picturesque spots among the hills where they 
might lay their plague-stricken brethren. Labo- 
riously, silently, and solemnly did they toil in 
the performances of these offices; and every 
spot where their dead was laid was marked by 
a decorous respect and sound reverence for the 
place of the departed. 

Great exertions were made to get up the 
planking for the huts, so that, as an eye- 
witness described, ‘‘ miles of men, and of 
mules and ponies, all struggling along through 
the mud with boards—nothing but boards— 
might be daily seen.” 

Although the days were very sunny and 
genial through the first week of February, the 
nights were extremely cold, and the men, not 
acquainted with the climate, did not take suit- 
able precautions; this may have accounted for 
the continued mortality. Warm clothes, which 
had been issued with some show of industry 
since the third week in January, were still not 
dispensed to all. Many were obliged to do 
duty during the long cold nights in thin and 
tattered garments. <A store of warm clothing 
brought out at the end of December was re- 
moved from one ship to another, and remained 
in the harbour; the time and toil expended 
in changing it from ship to ship would have 
been better employed in dispersing it among 
the men. What was distributed proved gene- 
rally to be very bad—the shoes parted with 
their soles after the wear of a week or ten 
days. The sufferings for want of fuel were 
felt through the whole month of February. 
Requisitions were indeed made for charcoal, 
but the commissariat could not always supply 
it—and when it could, no transport could be 
procured. The following remarkable state- 
ment is inserted in the journal of the Zimes’ 
correspondent, and will illustrate the general 
condition of the army at this period :—‘‘ The 
light division, although it has been one of the 
hardest worked, is one of the healthiest in the 
camp. The Guards are now reduced to 500 
men fit for duty. It must be considered that 
when the condition of a regiment is noticed to 
be better than that of another, if they have 
been an equal length of time in the campaign, 
it will be found invariably that the result is 
the work of three men, the colonel, the doctor, 
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and the quartermaster. Efficiency, zeal, a| 
activity on the part of the last-named class | 
officers produce the best effects; and I ha: 
been a witness of the extraordinary amelion. 
tion which one of them can bring about in f¢; 
state of a regiment by his almost unassist| 
labours.” 

At this period a crime was committed up, 
an English soldier which astonished the wh 
camp. A man named Oullen, a servant ' 
Lieutenant Harvey, of the 9th regiment, w, 
the unfortunate victim. He was found dea 
and naked, near the new Turkish camp. T. 
Turks laid the offence to the account of sor 
Spanish muleteers, who in turn shifted the cri 
upon some Italian suttlers; but the amcunt 
evidence was to the disadvantage of some ru 
away Greek servants—a class who infested t 
camp, and were ready for any crime. Among 
the English bad acts were very rare, perha 
no army was ever so free from offences again 
order, justice, or morality. The commissione 
sent out by government to inquire into the sta 
of the army in the Crimea thus reported up: 
its moral condition:—‘‘It has only been | 
slow degrees that we have been able to for 
any adequate conception of the distress ai 
misery undergone by the troops, or fully 
appreciate the unparallelled courage and co: 
stancy with which they have endured the 
sufferings. Great Britain has often had reas 
to be proud of her army, but it is doubtt 
whether the whole range of military histo 
furnishes an example of an army exhibitin 
throughout a campaign, qualities so high | 
have distinguished the forces under Lo 
Raglan’s command. Suffering and privati 
have frequently led to crime in armies as | 
other communities; but offences of a serio 
character have been unknown to the Briti 
forces in the Crimea. Not one capital offen 
has been committed, or even alleged to ha 
been committed by a soldier, and intemperan 
has been rare: every one who knows anythil 
of the constitution of the army, must feel, th 
when troops so conduct themselves througho! 
a long campaign, the officers must have do 
their duty and set the example. The condu 
of the men, therefore, implies the highe 
encomiums that can be passed upon their ol 
cers. They have not only shared all the dang’ 
and the exposure, and most of the privatio 
which the men had to undergo, but we ever) 
where found indications of their solicitude, a 
of their constant readiness to employ the 
private means in promoting the comforts — 
their men.’ | 

The Russians worked with great assiduity — 
their batteries; and especially upon the works | 
the rear of the Malakoff. On the ‘7th they hi 
as many as 1200 men employed at the eart 
works, and on the slopes and parapets of th 
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batteries. Mr. Russell, looking down upon 
Sebastopol on that day from a favourable 
situation, saw ‘‘the small steamers and boats 
in the harbour particularly active; and one 
portion of the place, containing some fine 
‘buildings, and a large church with a cupola, 
as seen from the picket-house, put me in mind 
of Greenwich, from the Park Observatory, seen 
through a diminishing glass.’ 

Circumstances favourable to the health and 
convenience of the army followed the demo- 
ition of a portion of Balaklava, the active 
superintendence of Major Hall, Colonel Hard- 
ing, and Captain Powell, in effecting the ex- 
pulsion of suttlers and other filthly idlers, and 
the cleansing of the place. The ‘“ navvies,”’ 
perhaps, did more to put nuisances out of the 
‘way than any other agents, however effective. 
. The allies continued to work at their third 
parallels, and their redoubts there had been 
‘placed with such skill, that, although all the 
batteries were not mounted, they had already 
done the exterior works of the place more 
harm than the firing from the second parallel 
during the whole winter. 

- While the Russians were so busy with their 
works and batteries, they were not unmindful 
of the progress of their enemies; their cannonade 
was hot for some portion of every night, and 
sorties were perpetual: our allies had to bear 
ithe brunt of these. Thus, on the early morn- 
ing of the Ist, before dawn, the Russians, 
after a heavy cannonade, made a rush upon 
ithe French trenches, where they were met with 
a prompt and bloody repulse, but the fighting 
for a time was very severe, and our allies lost 
400 men, including officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers. After this repulse, the Russians 
again opened a heavy cannonade along the 
French lines. Soon after dawn, Canrobert moved 
116,000 men down the declivities towards Inker- 
man; the Russians cheered loudly, but did not 
necept battle. On the 3rd, there was another 
sortie; but after two volleys of musketry from 
vhe French, the Russians declined any attempt 
pon the trenches, and retired unpursued. On 
vhe 5th a severe fire was sustained and re- 
purned by the French with considerable loss, 
ind as deserters afterwards informed them, with 
till heavier. loss to the enemy. ‘The French 
‘couts kept up a dropping fire all night; the 
Aussians repeatedly sallied out, but fell back 
inder the heavy roll of the French musketry. 
| Our allies continued to scarp the Woronzoff 
toad, and to strengthen all their works; their 
mortars began to tell upon the masonry of the 
efence, and to scatter portions of the earth- 
works. The English guns of this description 
vere considered superior, and Lord Raglan 
ent our ally ten of our 13-inch mortars. ‘Chis 
vas one among many instances in which the 
‘nglish aided their coadjutors in matériel of 
| VOL. II. 
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war and artillery; while it is the fashion to 
magnify such assistance as was afforded to our 
troops, justice demands that English aid to the 
French should not be unmentioned. 

At the end of January, General Niel, the 
distinguished French engineer arrived, and 
immediately inspected the works, and gave a 
formal opinion to the French chief of the pros- 
pects of the siege. This general had a high 
reputation in France, and was aide-de-camp of 
the emperor. He was the engineer officer who 
made the capture of Rome, when the French 
republic sent an expedition thither to rein- 
state Pio Nino: the conquest of Bomarsund, 
under General d’Hillier, in conjunction with 
the British engineer, General Jones, enhanced 
his fame. Under his influence, General Can- 
robert adopted new views in several matters 
bearing upon the prosecution of the siege. 
After a council held on the Ist, it was resolved 
that approaches should be effected in front of 
the Malakoff Tower, by the engineer corps under 
the direction of General Bosquet ; in order, says 
Bazancourt, “ that by this commanding point 
we might attack the Karabelnaia at the mo- 
ment when an assault should be made upon 
the west of Sebastopol. The basis of the first 
works was laid; the officers of artillery and 
engineers who managed them were instructed 
to confer with the heads of departments in the 
English army, for the purpose of ensuring their 
immediate-execution.”’? From the “Journal” of 
the French Siege Corps we extract the follow- 
ing :—“‘ Two batteries shall be constructed: one 
of eight pieces at the point where our works join 
those of the English; another, of fifteen pieces 
at least, on the east slope of the Careening 
Basin, The batteries must direct a cross fire 
upon the Tower and the Mamelon situated in 
front. Under the protection of these two bat- 
teries, and the English batteries, there shall be 
opened approaches leading, on the west to the 
Central Bastion, and on the east to the parallel 
which must crown the Mamelon situated to the 
south of the Malakoff Tower. A battery of 
fifteen pieces shall be afterwards constructed 
near this last parallel. After this, there shall 
be made ways of approach upon the two ele- 
vations which enclose the Dock Ravine, in order 
to reach the Redan and the Tower. For the 
execution of these works the commander-in- 
chief appoints Lieutenant-colonel Laboussiniére 
of the artillery, and Major St. Laurent of the 
engineers.”’ 

Lhe concluding passage of General Niel’s 
report was as follows:—‘ Whatever plans may 
be adopted as to investment, and despite the 
danger of extending our lines towards the 
right (in which direction they are already so 
far developed), the place must be attacked on 
the side of the Malakoff.” 

General Canrobert, in his letter to the French 
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minister of war, under date of the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, thus notices the opinions of the newly 
arrived chief of engineers :—‘“‘ Since his arrival 
General Niel has not ceased to observe nar- 
rowly the fortress of Sebastopol, which from 
its immense extent partakes of the nature both 
of a strong city and an intrenched camp. His 
experience has enabled him to appreciate the 
difficulties of the position, and the manner in 
which these difficulties have contributed to the 
weakening (so much to be regretted) of the 
valiant English army, in conjunction with 
which we have undertaken the half of the sicge 
of Sebastopol.” 

On the 7th of February 1200 labourers were 
set to work by our allies to trace the commu- 
nications, erect epaulments, carry up balls, 
rockets, and material for a vigorous prosecution 
of the siege in the new direction. Major Ren- 
son, an experienced staff-officer, was-appointed 
as major of the trenches. While the real 
interest of the siege was transferred to the 
new attack, the Russians, perceiving the design 
of the allies, set to work with the most inde- 
fatigable labour to strengthen this position. 
Not that they had ever neglected it, they had 
all along seen that the Central Bastion, and 
Flagstaff Bastion, were not the positions where 
attack brought most peril—they had never 
mistaken the key of the defence; but now, 
when menaced upon this point with formidable 
power, as they saw it begirt with cannon, and 
the approaches worked with redoubled energy, 
they met this new danger with commensurate 
exertion and vigour. Several times the French 
engineers and sappers and miners were coun- 
terworked by the Russians, and blown up or 
suffocated with smoke balls; but the Russians 
paid dearly for those attempts, as the French 
now generally brought up fieldpieces to com- 
mand the approaches, in such a way that the 
parties making the sortie were obliged to retire, 
when repulsed, under showers of grape and 
other missiles, which made hayoe among them. 
While the French were opening these new 
arrangements, the original attack was worked 
with renewed energy, until the numerous bat- 
teries which it comprised were all finished and 
armed. These batteries were thirty-two in 
number. No. 83 was a field-battery, placed in 
the line of cireumvallation. Indeed, the exer- 
tions of the French at this juncture were 
prodigious, and those of the enemy were 
equally energetic. The British attack did nof, 
from the nature of the ground, give oppor- 
tunity for similar displays of engineering, as on 
the French attack was afforded to both assail- 
ants and defenders. One well competent to 
pronounce an opinion upon the subject, and 
who examined all the ground after Southern 
Sebastopol had fallen, and the docks were de- 
stroyed, thus graphically sketches the appear- 
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ance of the works, which were to a considerable 
extent in existence at the period of which we 
write, but which afterwards increased to a 
surprising magnitude :— 

‘‘ Qur approaches to the defences of the place 
afforded no opportunity to our engineers of de- 
veloping the use of mines against the enemy, 
and were not assailable by the same agency on 
their side for the same reason, as it 1s obvious 
that where mines can be used by the attacking 
force, they can also be adopted by the de- 
fenders. The French had not the same sort 
of ground, and the system of French mines in 
front of the Bastion du Mat presents the most 
astonishing instance of labour and skill ever 
witnessed in any siege. To the Russians, 
however, belongs the credit of the most im- 
portant and extensive operations of this nature, 
Our engineers have in their possession plans of 
both the French and Russian mines and gal- 
leries, and the tracings resemble a section of a 
honeycomb. ‘The enemy’s mines consisted of 
two series of shafts or galleries and magazines, 
the first being twenty-seven feet below the 
surface, the second being no less. than forty 
feet below the first. The workmen were sup- 
plied with air by means of force pumps, and 
in one magazine at the end of one of these 
galleries, there was found no less than 8500 lbs. 
of powder, all tamped in and ready for firing 
by electric wires. This magazine would have 
formed an étonnowr far in the rear of the French 
advance, and its probable effects may be esti- 
mated, when it is considered that the destrue- 
tion of the docks was effected by a smaller 
quantity of gunpowder than was contained in 
this one mine. Many of the shafts spring out 
of the counterscarp, and there are numerous 
chambers cut into the same portion of the 
ditch of the bastion, which were used as 
bombproofs by a portion of the garrison. It 
has also been discovered that the Russians had 
cut a subterranean gallery from inside the 
parapet, under the ditch, to an advance work 
which they used as a place d’armes in making 
a sortie, and hitherto it had puzzled the French 
to understand how the men used to collect in 
this work without being seen., The effect pro- 
duced by the French mines in their saps. can 
only be conceived by those who have looked: 
down into the yawning craters.of the étonnotrs, 
after stumbling over the wild chaos of rocks: 
cast up all round by the explosion, just as 
though the Titans and the gods had met there 
in deadly combat. Some of these gulfs resem- 
ble the pits of voleanoes. The Russians only 
intended to fire some of these mines in case of 
an assault on the Bastion being repulsed under 
circumstances which gaye them a chance of 
occupying the enemy’s advanced saps; others 
would have been fired only in case of a retreat 
from the city, in order to destroy as many 0! 
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the enemy as possible, and to check pursuit; 
and the explosion was intended to destroy not 
only the French parallels, but the works of 
the Bastion itself, so as to prevent the French 
turning the guns. ‘There were two or three 
mines Inside the Redan, and there were some 
extensive galleries and mines in front of the 
Malakoff, but it was at the Bastion du Mat, 
or Flagstaff Battery, that the French and Rus- 
sians put forth their strength in mine and 
countermine. The galleries are pushed for 
fifty yards through the solid rock in several 
instances. These labours are of the most stu- 
pendous character, and must have proved very 
exhausting to the garrison.” 

In the journal of the French Siege Corps is 
the following entry under date of January 7:— 
““Commandant St. Laurent informs General 
Bosquet that the Russians are actively work- 
ing at the defences of the lighthouse, where 
they have raised five epaulments covering 
seventeen pieces, and three mortars to be 
directed against the battery at the bottom of 
the harbour. At the request of Colonel de La- 
boussiniére, the engineers will finish the bat- 
tery at the bottom of the harbour, in order to 
sheck the Russian works, and to silence the 
fire of the five batteries.” 

_ On the same night information was brought 
to Sir Colin Campbell of a meditated attack by 
the corps under Liprandi upon Balaklava, and 
preparations were made to suit the occasion. 
All the various approaches to the works were 
tovered with artillery, and the troops were 
ordered to the heights. The steam sloop, Vesu- 
veus, landed all her men to guard the town. 
Admiral Boxer and Captain Christie, with 
uertness and promptitude, formed a corps of 
the crews in the harbour, and these were 
placed in suitable positions in the houses of 
-he town, so as to give the enemy a decisive 
feception should he conquer an entrance. In 
his way all stood to their arms during a 
right moonlight night, in which musket 
barrels and bayonets gleamed in long succes- 
iive lines, until the dawn broke in mist over 
the cold bleak plateau. Mr. Russell considers 
hat all this apprehension and vigilance was 
‘mder the influence of that active chief, 
‘General Rumour ;” but the pun was not well 
laced, for on the morning of the 8th, the 
Xussians appeared in force, and took posses- 
ion of the redoubt No. 1, of which their pre- 
‘lous occupation was so memorable. They also 
mdeavoured in the course of the day to bring 
eavy guns up to Canrobert’s Hill, during 
which operation they perceived the prepara- 
ions made to receive them, and converted the 
atended attack into a reconnaissance. 
| While all this preparation was going on at 
valaklava, Sir Colin and his troops taking up 
neir position upon the heights, and Admiral 
/ 
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Boxer and Captain Christie displaying skill and 
energy in the town and harbour, a cannonade 
boomed heavily from the French attack, and the 
Russian defence opposed to it, over the silent 
hills. At Balaklava suspense reigned over the 
watchers, who listened every moment for the 
sound of the enemy, and peered through the 
vivid moonlight for the sheen of their bayonets. 
At Sebastopol the rage of a fierce artillery 
battle filled the air with violent concussions, 
and sent the sounds of the conflict far out upon 
the calm bright sea. 

On the night of the 8th and 9th another 
awful cannonade shook the earth around Sebas- 
topol. A feint was made against the English 
lines, which found their guardians too vigilant 
to be surprised. A sortie was directed against 
the French, much in the usual way, and; as 
usual, repulsed. During the day masses of 
Russian infantry were seen moving along the 
T’chernaya heights, in the direction of Sebas- 
topol and northward, while a large force hung 
upon the British rear, and the whole force at 
Balaklava was again turned out to repel the 
expected foe. The British watched under the 
drizzling mist of a chill and miserable morn- 


ing, until all chance of an attempted surprise 


had passed away: our troops experienced— 


‘* The feigned retreat, the nightly ambuscade, 
The daily harass and the fight delayed,— 
The long privation of the hoped supply, 
The tentless rest beneath the humid sky.” 


On the night of the 9th there was a storm 
and a heavy fall of rain. Sir Colin Campbell 
and a French general were to have effected a 
reconnaissance of the large force which harassed 
the British rear, but the weather prevented 
them. 

The morning of the 10th broke in dimness 
and dreariness over hill and vale, rendering 
the enemy’s movements obscure, but at last 
a gleam of sunshine enabled our people to dis- 
cover his soldiers hard at work at some earth- 
works on the brow of the hill near Kamara. 
On the top of Canrobert’s Hill, one of their 
videttes remained watching the British. After 
some time three columns were seen moving 
along the bank by Kamara in the direction of 
the high grounds above Baidar. Between 
Kamara and the road to M‘Kenzie’s Farm 
clouds of Cossacks passed to and fro, and every 
indication was presented of a large army in 
observation of our positions. On the heights 
overlooking the Woronzoff Road the Cossack 
videttes never for an instant relaxed their 
‘“‘look out,” and it became necessary for the 
British to be on the gut vive incessantly. Our 
heavy dragoon videttes were doubled, but the 
Cossacks increased in boldness and in numbers, 
and approached so close that our artillery 
shelled them. 

The reports of Tartar spies, who were em- 
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ployed successfully by the French, and of 
deserters who made their way to the British 
camp, agreed in representing a grand attack 
upon the lines, and upon the flank and rear of 
the British, as daily imminent. The incessant 
rains flooding the Tchernaya, and laying the 
whole country deep in either mud or water, 
perhaps prevented such an attempt, or else 
these reports were given out in the Russian 
army to deceive the deserters and spies, and 
mislead the allies, while the point of attack 
really intended was Eupatoria. 

On the 9th the general-in-chief of our ally 
made known to his army, by an order of the 
day, the arrangement of the French emperor 
for the permanent division of his army into 
two corps (an arrangement which had _pro- 
visionally existed); the one to be commanded 
py General Pelissier, the other by General 
Bosquet. This idea was the suggestion of 
General Canrobert to the minister of war; and, 
in consequence, Pelissier was sent from the 
army of Africa to take the command of the 
first corps d’armée, which was to conduct the 
left attack; while Bosquet’s corps should still 
remain a corps of cbservation as before, but 
also to sustain the new attack—that against 
the Malakoff. Each of these corps was com- 
prised of four divisions, while the imperial 
guard and the 9th division, under Brunet, were 
placed near head-quarters, so as to be directed 
in reserve of either corps as circumstances 
might require. 

The entire force of the French army on the 
9th of February was 83,000 men. ‘The ar- 
rangements of the two corps d’armée were as 
follows, according to the journal of the Siege 
Corps :— 

FIRST CORPS. 


Commanding officer—the General of Division, Pelissier. 
Artillery :—Commanding officer—the General of Brigade, 


Le Boeuf. 
soy ae -—Commanding officer—the General of Brigade, 
ripier. 
Ist Division—The General of Division, Forey. 
SEE) 55 a Levaillant. 
SEE Ny, ie Paté. 
4th om +, De Salles. 


SECOND CORES. 
Commanding officer—the General of Division, Bosquet. 
Artillery :—Commanding officer—the General of Brigade, 


Beuret. 
Engineers :—Commanding officer—the General of Brigade, 
Frossard. 
lst Division—The General of Division, Bouat. 
Pans Bek Ue ys Camon. 
ord ar Mayran. 
4th Dulac. 


” ? 


The superior command of the engineers re- 
mained in the hands of the General of Brigade 
Bizot, and the superior command of the artil- 
lery with General Thiry. General Niel returned 
to Paris to make his report to the emperor. 

The French have taken all the credit to them- 
selves for the adoption of the new and ultimately 
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successful attack upon the Malakoff, as the key 
of the place; and have, in several of their pub. 
lications, insinuated, and even expressed thy 
idea, that the first and erroneous direction o 
the attack was to be attributed to the Englist 
engineer general. ‘The reverse was the case 
General Burgoyne, the British chief of the 
engineer staff, from the very first pointed oui 
the true attack; but the French brigadier in 
charge of that department of Canrobert’s army 
objected so strenuously, that General Burgoyne 
was overruled. That gallant and wise old 
general at once indicated the mode in which 
Southern Sebastopol, must be conquered; and 
had his views been carried out, much suffering 
would have been spared in both armies, and 
many lives saved. In the British House oj 
Commons, Captain Vernon, moved by the in- 
cessant attempts on the Continent to discredit 
every scientific branch of the English army, 
brought the matter under the notice of the 
representatives of the British people. The 
following report of his speech places the matte 
in its true hght :— 
‘“‘T rise pursuant to notice to call the atten- 
tion of the house to the services of the corps o! 
Royal Engineers in the Crimea. I do so be- 
cause there is a disposition abroad to depreciate 
the services of the British army in the Crimea, 
We think it high time that something should be 
done to counteract this tendency to detract, and 
my statement this evening will be a step in that 
direction. No detractor has ventured to ques- 
tion the courage and the conduct of the British 
soldiers of the general service. So far as the 
special corps are concerned, I have never hearc 
any one bold enough to say the British artil: 
lery was second to any in the world, and my 
statement this evening will show that the 
British engineers were equal, to say the very 
least, to any engineers that took the field. The 
war that has just terminated, unlike any othei 
modern war on record, narrowed itself into oné 
mighty siege. The victory of the Alma wat 
but the introduction to the siege of Sebastopol, 
and the battles of Balaklava, of Inkerman, an¢ 
of the Tchernaya, were but futile attempts or 
the part of the Russians to raise that siege. 4 
fortress important rather for its uses than fo 
its strength—a fortress so low in the scale 0! 
scientific defence that it was supposed, erro: 
neously enough, to be open to a surprise, 8 
moderately fortified that it was considere( 
liable to the affront of a coup de main,—became 
under the pressure of circumstances, and by th 
mere force of earthworks erected by the geniw' 
of Todtleben, one of the strongest places 0 
record, and held at bay for eleven months thi 
chivalrous valour and the military science 0 
the world. This war, then, being a siege, } 
follows that the battle was fought by science 
It was a war of engineers, and I rise in M) 
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lace to claim for the British engineers their 
all share in the achieving of that great result 
There 
rere three great turning points on which the 
First was the 
election of a place of landing in the Crimea; 
secondly was the decision as to which front of 
ebastopol should be attacked—for we were 
ot in a condition to invest the whole, accord- 
ig to the real acceptation of the term; third, 
od most important, was the discovery of the 
ey to the position of the front to be attacked. 
‘ow, sir, I may at once avow that I claim for 
1e British engineers the decision on all these 
iree points, and I shall confine myself as 
uch as possible to proving that this was the 
ise. I must trust to the indulgence of honour- 
le members while I place historically before 
em these three questions in their relative 
sitions. It will be seen at a glance that this 
lestion widens itself from a corps question 
What I now say, by, the 
1 of the press, will be spread far and wide. 
hat I now say will, doubtless, by many be 
ipugned, and it therefore behoves me to start 
. a proper base, and to go on adding fact to 
+t in order to be able to defy all contradic- 
m. In January, 1854, on account of the ap- 
arances in the East, Colonel Vicars, with 
ree engineers, left England to place them- 


rhich has brought about the peace. 


uccess of the war depended. 


to a national one. 


ives under the orders of Admiral Dundas, 
10 commanded in the East. 


the house. 
> Bosphorus, and were dispatched to recon- 
itre the strong position of Maidos, near the 
rdanelles. Now, at this juncture the home 
shorities were without any precise informa- 
n with regard to the East. In this dilemma, 
John Burgoyne, whose high position as 
pector-general of fortifications might well 
ve excused him from the arduous undertak- 
» volunteered his services, at this inclement 
son, to proceed to the East, to make military 
ervations of such forces as should be sent by 
allied French and English armies in support 
the Turks, in the event of a war with Rus- 
which then appeared imminent, His ser- 
*S were accepted with eagerness. On his 
y through Paris the Emperor Napoleon asso- 
sed with him Colonel Ardant, an officer of 
mch engineers. These two proceeded to- 
her to the Dardanelles, and inspected the 
ition of Maidos, and afterwards of Boulahir, 
ferring which latter the officers of engineers 
‘e withdrawn from Maidos to reconnoitre 
Jahir, which they did in that inclement 
on, the snow being then deep on the 
ind. Sir John Burgoyne and Colonel Ar- 
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At Gibraltar 
‘lonel Vicars was taken ill, and the command 
volved upon Captain Chapman, now Colonel 
‘apman, whose distinguished services I have 
d occasion before to bring under the notice 
These officers joined the fleet in 
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dant then proceeded to Constantinople to re- 
connoitre the position of Bujukchekmedji, about 
twelve miles from Constantinople, a strong 
position, intended to be made the base of 
operations and to cover Constantinople. Colonel 
Ardant went forward to examine the position 
of Kara-su, where strong lines of defence were 
available, connecting the Sea of Marmora with 
the Black Sea. Sir John Burgoyne meantime 
went to Shumla, to confer with Omar Pasha, 
and he reconnoitred and reported. upon Varna. 
Thence he returned to England, leaving Colonel 
Ardant at Gallipoli. Now, while Sir John 
Burgoyne was at Constantinople, there was 
presented to him a project for the defence of 
that town by certain French officers attached 
to the embassy—these lines of defence were to 
pass from the Sea of Marmora to the Golden 
Horn, and from that to the Bosphorus, passing 
within a mile of the suburbs of Constantinople. 
The ground was ably taken up, but Sir John 
Burgoyne at once pointed out that it was 
faulty, because it passed close to an enormous 
population and a city liable to conflagration as 
was Constantinople; but the principal objec- 
tion was, that it abandoned to the enemy the 
Bosphorus, which was our only means of com- 
munication with the Black Sea. This plan of 
defence, therefore, was abandoned in favour of 
Kara-su, which in every point resembled the 
lines of Lisbon, with a similar advantage of 
the stronghold of Bujukchekmedji. War was 
now declared; the allied army was sent to 
Gallipoli, and took up the intrenched post of 
Boulahir; they then proceeded to Constanti- 
nople, leaving a small force to occupy Gallipoli. 
The Russians having made no impression on 
the Danube, notwithstanding their vast mili- 
tary resources, and the allied armies having 
advanced to Varna, in support of the Turks, 
the proceedings of Sir John Burgoyne and of 
Colonel Ardant were criticised as being too 
cautious and unenterprising, by taking up a 
defensive position for Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles ; but it must be remembered that 
at that time the war had not begun, and it 
could not have been supposed that the Rus- 
sians, who, in so arrogant a manner, had 
forced on the war, should have been held en- 
tirely in check by the Turks; and it was 
therefore requisite that Constantinople should 
be protected, and the Dardanelles, without 
which there were no means of communicating 
with the Sea of Marmora, the Bosphorus, or 
the Black Sea, which latter was at that time 
in the possession of the Russian fleet; in a 
word, it would have been impossible to trust 
an allied army in that country if such a strong 
position as Gallipoli and its adjacents had not 
been found. Such was the opinion of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and, what is more to my 
purpose, such was the opinion of Sir John 
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Burgoyne. In August Sir John Burgoyne was | Sebastopol was the side to be attacked; h 
sent out to command the engineers in the| rather held to the opinion that it should } 
Crimea, and was placed upon the staff. In | attacked on the south side, and he wrote ; 
September the army embarked at Varna for | report to Lord Raglan, giving his reasons fo 
the purpose of invading the Crimea. And now, | holding that opinion, an extract from whic} 
sir, I come to the first point I wish to prove— | report I will now, with the permission of th 
namely, the selection of the part of the Crimea | house, proceed to read :— 
in which the landing was to be effected. <A «««The communications with the fleet, whene, 
council of war assembled on board the Caradoc. | all resources were necessarily obtained, woul 
Tt was attended, on the part of the French, | be from the fine bays and harbours of Balak 
by General Canrobert, by Colonel Trochu, one | lava, Kamiesch, and Kazatch, instead of fron 
of the French staff, and by General Bizot, the | an entirely open beach, which was alone ayail 
French engineer; on the part of the English, | able on the north. ‘The fronts that were ex 
by Lord Raglan, by Sir George Brown, by Sir} posed to attack were extensive, and, thougl 
Edmund Lyons, and by Sir John Burgoyne. | naturally of great strength, were not more 5 
The French held the opinion that the best | than that of the north, which was limited, and 
place to land was at the mouth of the Katcha, | consequently, admitted of defence after defence 
and I believe that Sir George Brown coincided | The south side covered the docks, barracks 
with that opinion, but he said, ‘Before coming | and all the great establishments of the place 
to a decision on this point, I think we ought | whereas, if the north promontory were ob 
to know the opinion of Sir John Burgoyne, | tained, there was the harbour still interveming 
.who has had more practical experience than | which could not be crossed by any means; ani 
any other officer present.’ On this Sir John | the only resource would have been a bombard 
Burgoyne declared that the Katcha was not | ment, and not possession. In rear of the en 
the proper place to land, that it was a diffi- | camping ground to be occupied by the alliesi 
cult and defensible ground, and close to the | front of Sebastopol on the south side was 
resources and reserves of the Russians, and he | compact and most powerful position facing th 
pointed out, on the other hand, that the safest | country, and the communication to it from th 
place to land was at the Old Fort. Sir John Bur- | harbours was direct and comparatively shor 
goyne’s representations were made known to | while on the north there was no favourabl 
Marshal St. Arnaud, who at once grasped the | position on the land side; the ground to cove 
idea, and consented to the move. The landing, | the camp and landing-place must ‘have been ¢ 
therefore, was safely effected at the Old Fort, | enormous extent, for that landing could n 
and Eupatoria, in the rear, was seized and | have been nearer than the Katcha, as the Be) 
occupied. The abandoning of the idea of land- | bek was commanded by the enemy’s batterie 
ing at the Katcha was very distasteful to some | and the communication would have been muc 
officers of the French staff, but when that | longer, and over two heights instead of oni 
place fell to our position it was seen that Sir | The enemy, if attacked on the north, havi 
John Burgoyne’s estimate of the difficulty was | but one front of the garrison, of moderate e& 
right, and that an attempt to land there would | tent, to cover, could have greatly increased th 
have been followed by failure and disaster. I | outer field army for raising ‘the siege. | 
think, sir, [ have proved now my first point, | thoroughly reconsidering every circumstand) 
and that I have aright to claim the selection | it is impossible to conceive how the oper 
of the place for landing for the British engi- | tions could possibly be sustained against th 
neers. I now come, sif, to my second point— | north side; nor how the army, were it! 
that is, the selection of the side on which | remain there, could avoid some frightful cata 
Sebastopol was to be attacked. After the | trophe.’ 
battle of the Alma the troops advanced towards “This report, sir, was sent to Marshal 5 
Sebastopol, across the rivers Katcha and the | Arnaud, and that officer, with his usual sagi 
Belbek. Now, the intention of the French, | city, accepted the idea, and consented 
and for which they had prepared projects, was | attacking Sebastopol on the south side. The 
to attack Sebastopol on the north side. Sebas- | came the question, how was that to be dont 
topol on the north side was situated on a pro- | If there be one axiom in war more cogent th 
montory, and its defences were placed on rocky | another, it is that an army should never sep 
heights, having in front of them strong ground | rate itself from its base; and if there is a 
of a very defensible character, narrowed by the | other axiom equal to that in cogency, it is th 
bay of Belbek on one side and the broad and | a flank march should never be made in #) 
deep valley of the Tchernaya at the head of | presence of an enemy. And yet, at first sigl 
the harbour on the other side, the promontory | it would seem that the proposition of Sir Jol 
being dominated by a strong permanent work | Burgoyne embraced both these military error” 
called the ‘Severnaia,’ Now, Sir John Bur- | but it was not so in fact. He proposed to lea 
goyne did not think that the north side of | one base, but the base moved, so that he shou 
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[| upon it again; and the flank march to 
ble him to reach the south side of Sebas- 
ol was in the rear of a flying and disor- 
ised enemy, and it thrust the army between 
nschikoff and Sebastopol. The movement 
s therefore undertaken, and the army sat 
vn before Sebastopol, never to rise from it 
in till it left that place and its defences a 
peless ruin. I think, sir, that I am en- 
ed to say that I have proved my second 
nt, and that I have a right to claim the 
ction of the side on which Sebastopol 
uld be attacked for the British engineers. 
2 siege was now commenced with scanty 
itary means. There were 300 or 400 sap- 
’ where there should have been as many 
usands—for it should be remembered that 
ind the earthworks at Sebastopol was 
sed the whole military power of Russia— 
where, if there had been as many thou- 
ls, it would have saved thousands of lives 
millions of money. There were eighty 
ers of engineers sent to the Crimea; of 
e forty-three were killed, wounded, and 
hors de combat—a wholesale slaughter with 
yarallel. Many of these officers passed in 
; inclement season, and under what the 
neh call ‘fire of hell,’ 100 nights, making 
‘ly a third of the whole time of the siege. 
ler that fire the executive officers, Chapman 
Gordon, erected batteries of so substantial a 
acter that they were not damaged by the 
of the enemy. The British artillery de- 
yed the fire of Todtleben, the Russian artil- 

swept from the face of the earth the 
ach batteries, but no missile hurled against 
English batteries stopped for one single 
1ent their steady, sure, and onward course. 
n the first reconnaissance of Sebastopol, 
John Burgoyne perceived that the Malakoff 
the key to the position of the front attack, 
he so represented it to Lord Raglan. After 
sattle of Inkerman he again impressed on 
1uthorities that the Malakoff was the place 
2 attacked. Upon the arrival of General 
. the French aide-de-camp of engineers to 
emperor, a council of war of the allied 
aeers was held; at that council of war Sir 
_ Burgoyne again represented that the 
‘koff was the key to the position, and that 
ould be attacked. After the council of war 
been held, wishing to place on record his 
on he reduced it to writing, and, through 
_ Raglan, sent it to the French engineer 
‘ral Niel. The following day General Niel 
iacouncil of French engineers to take under 
deration Sir John Burgoyne’s memoir— 
prepared a proces verbal of what there 
splace, and sent a copy of it to Lord Rag- 
pr Sir John Burgoyne’s information. The 
aragraph of that proces verbal stated that 
Calakoff should be attacked in compliance 
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with the opinion of Sir John Burgoyne. The 
words used were these :— 

‘«* Tl] résulte des dispositions adoptées en con- 
seil, et suivant le voeu exprimé par le Lieu- 
tenant-général Sir John Burgoyne, que des 
travaux d’approche devront étre exécutés de-. 
vant la tour Malakoff, afin de pouvoir attaquer, 
par ce point dominant, le faubourg de Karabel- 
naia, en méme temps qu’on donnera l’assaut i 
la partie ouest de la ville.’ 

‘‘T think, therefore, sir, I have aright to say 
that I have made out my third point, and that 
I am justified in claiming the discovery of the 
key to the front attacked for the British engi- 
neers. Now, sir, that I have established the 
claim of the British engineers to the merit of 
deciding on the three turning points of this 
war—they forming a part, and an important 
one, of the British army—what becomes of the 
case of those who would seek to depreciate the 
services of the British army in the Crimea?” 

It will be perceived from the speech of Cap- 
tain Vernon that General Niel, instead of 
suggesting the attack upon the Malakoff as his 
own original idea, treated it as the idea and 
proposal of Sir John Burgoyne, which he ap- 
proved, overruling the contrary opinion, that 
of Brigadier Bizot, upon whose plan the siege 
had been hitherto conducted. Yet the Baron 
de Bazancourt, the French emperor’s private 
commissioner, who had access to every au- 
thentic document, and drew up the very report 
quoted by Captain Vernon, conceals the fact 
that the plan was General Burgoyne’s, while 
he represents General Niel as the person with 
whom the ‘responsibility and honour of the 
Malakoff attack rested. This is a rare specimen 
of disingenuousness on the part of an officer of 
rank, and one holding a position of trust and 
consequence, and betrays a disposition towards 
an ally unworthy of a great people and a vic- 
torious army. We do not believe that France, 
its emperor, and its army, applaud these un- 
worthy attempts at depreciation, which are the 
more to be deprecated because France and her 
army need no accession of military glory. 

The state of affairs from the Russian point 
of view, during this period, was expressed by 
Prince Menschikoff in a despatch to his govern- 
ment, under date of the 12th; his references 
to incidents of the siege go no higher than the 
8th:—‘‘ On the 30th we succeeded in discover- 
ing subterraneous works of the French leading 
towards the fortifications. With the aid of 
artillery we destroyed, on the 2nd, a portion of 
the enemy’s gallery. On the 6th the French, 
trying the same means, attempted our counter- 
mines; the attempt turned to their own dis- 
advantage. On the 8th the play of a new mine 
enabled us still more to destroy the enemy’s 
works. Meantime our artillery successfully 
replied to the fire of the besiegers. At night 
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detachments of volunteers continually harass 
the enemy in their trenches, and by obliging 
them to beat to arms, compel them to suspend 
their works.” 

The following despatch of Lord Raglan re- 
veals the enemy’s movements as they appeared 
in the British lines :— 

Before Sebastopol, Feb. 10, 1855. 

My Lorp Dvuxr,-—I have nothing material or impor- 
tant to report to your grace since I addressed you on the 
6th. There was rain yesterday and the day before, and 
in the course of last night there was a considerable fall of 
snow, which remains on the ground; but it does not freeze, 
and the country is again saturated with wet. It is reported 
from the front that great activity prevails in the town 
and harbour of Sebastopol. Large convoys of apparently 
sick men were observed to be moving out of the place, 
and numerous carts, with one horse, to be coming in, 
‘The enemy appear to be breaking up hulks in the Arsenal 
Creek, and to be using the material for platforms and 
chevaux de frise at the Battery *‘du Mat.” We are pro- 
ceeding with the armament of the works on the right. 
The health of the troops continues to improve in some 
slight degree. ‘They are amply supplied with warm 
clothing and with provisions. Forage 1s our only want, 
and this arises chiefly from the commissary-general not 
receiving from England tke supplies of hay upon which 
he has reckoned. I enclose the return of casualties to 


the Sth inst. 


T have, &c., RAGLAN. 


His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, §c. &e. 


It is a most painful thing to be obliged to 
animadvert upon the despatches of a man pos- 
sessing such qualities of excellence as Lord 
Raglan; but there is frequently no way of 
reconciling his lordship’s despatches with truth 
and honour, but by supposing him ignorant of 
the real state of things in his own army. His 
lordship in the foregoing despatch represents 
the health of the troops as improving in some 
slight degree, and all the supplies for the men 
abundant. Under the same date, the Zimes’ 
correspondent, who was much more about the 
camp than Lord Raglan, and as all the world 
now knows, much better informed as to the 
true state of the army, gives this testimony :— 
“T regret to state that sickness does not di- 
minish in the camp. Scurvy and low fever 
extend their action every day. Now scurvy is 
mainly caused among debilitated men by the 
use of salt meat and the want of vegetables. 
Even fresh meat alone will develop it among 
men worn out by excessive labour, should they 
have no leguminous diet. I believe there has 
been only one cargo exclusively of vegetables 
ever sent up here, and that came in the f/ar- 
binger, which lay in Balaklava for weeks, till 
her load of potatoes and onions began to rot 
and become putrid, so that much of it was 
unfit for use, and had to be thrown away. 
Whoever had an order got a sack of potatoes ; 
but who could carry a sack of potatoes to the 
front? Meantime, ships chartered by govern- 
ment for the use of the service come in day 
after day to Balaklava, with quantities of vege- 
tables for sale, and with stores of provisions to 
be sold for the private profit of the stewards 
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and adventurers at great prices, though - 
charter-party of these vessels expressly forb 
any such use to be made of any ship, or a 
private property to be conveyed in her wh 
she is in the employment of the governmen 
Had ‘our own correspondent” known { 
contents of the English general’s despatch, ¢| 
designed to write a reply to it, he could 
have more effectually carried out his intentio 
On the 18th, Lord Raglan sent another d 

patch :— 
Before Sebastopol, Feb. 18, 185: 


My Lorp Duxr,—I mentioned to your grace in ; 
despatch of the 10th inst., that there had been a ret; 
of bad weather, and that the country was saturated y) 
wet. On Sunday it rained or snowed from morning | 
night, and the wind was very high, and though it ; 
fine yesterday, still the ground was in a worse state t) 
I had seen it for some time. The enemy has made) 
movement. Major-general Jones, Royal Engineers, . 
rived a few days ago, and is busily engaged in mal; 
himself acquainted with the position occupied by | 
armies. Lieutenant-general Sir George Brown has ) 
returned, and I have great satisfaction in adding) 
excellent health, His wound is healed, and with > 
exception of not having entirely regained the full usf 
his elbow, he no longer suffers any inconvenience f) 
it. He will resume the command of his division witlt 
loss of time. I enclose the return of the casualties to) 
18th inst. (One killed and two wounded.) 

Ihave, &c. 


His Grace the Duke of Neweastle, &c. Sc. 


It is not surprising to those who read si 
despatches, that Lords Aberdeen and Ne 
castle should have declared that they gail 
their first correct intelligence of the state! 
the army from the London newspapers. 
lordship informed the minister of war that : 
enemy had made no movements; the corresp- 
dents of the London morning papers represer! 
the enemy as making remarkable moveme’, 
which proved to be of great importance §! 
after—as they were indications of the me! 
upon Eupatoria, rumours of which had reac! 
his lordship’s camp, and were heard by ¢ 
correspondents of the press, although bey! 
his lordship’s knowledge. In illustration! 
this statement the following, from the co” 
spondent of the Morning Herald, will suflice- 
“During the 10th and 12th their (the I+ 
sians’) force again diminished, and the en) 
were observed moving north, along the nc 
of Inkerman. Almost at the same time, 1? 
ligence was received that a large part of * 
prandi’s corps, with other troops, were advie 
ing against Eupatoria. This was on the 1d. 

Either the British general wished to con® 
from the minister of war the occurrences * 
took place in his own camp, and in thee 
Liprandi, or his lordship knew less aul 
either than the civilians who accompanied! 
army, and the moderately well informed ™ 
nected with it. At all events the despat 
of the general, and the letters: of the “ ere 
spondents,” of the very same date, contri! 
one another on matters which are now © 
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known to have been as these correspondents 
declared them. 
_ The arrival of Sir George Brown was encou- 
raging to the army: as second to Lord Raglan, 
he was extremely efficient, and made up by his 
vigilance and aetivity for the want of those 
qualities in the commander-in-chief. It is but 
justice to his lordship to observe that. his 
health was extremely delicate, and no officer 
with health so imperfect could have put forth 
the physical vigour necessary in such a com- 
‘mand. Sir George Brown did not appear to 
be quite recovered from the effects of his wound; 
he was pale, and age seemed to creep upon 
him, in spite of the indomitable vigour by 
‘which the hardy and gallant veteran was so 
strongly characterised. 
, The condition of the artillery horses caused 
‘anxiety not only to the arm of the service 
which more immediately suffered in conse- 
quence, but to the whole army. For several 
days up to the 13th, a short ration of barley 
and a little chopped straw was their only food— 
the hay had been expended: four months pre- 
viously Commissary-general Filder had urged 
upon the authorities at home that means should 
be taken to procure fodder for the horses, but 
attention was not paid to his requisitions. Lord 
Raglan had authority to procure what was 
required; ships of large tonnage lay idle in the 
harbour, and the shores of the Euxine and 
Bosphorus abounded with what was wanting 
30 badly in the Crimea. At a board of veteri- 
aary surgeons, 140 horses of the artillery were 
condemned as no longer serviceable; “ the 
mounted staff corps was reduced to twenty- 
sight effectives.”’ 

On the 183th the Russians made a successful 
tannonade, blowing up a French magazine 
vithin the batteries ; this was followed by ‘‘six 
remendous salvoes of artillery’? before the 
“rench returned fire. The Russians mounting 
the parapets gave loud cheers, to which the 
‘rench responded by an overwhelming shower 
f shells, which burst over and amongst the 
tussian gunners, and the sailors who manned 
he. batteries. Some of the shells falling on 
he walls of the admiral’s house rent it, and 
he Russian battery No. 3, at the Flagstaff 
“ort, was silenced. The French mortar bat- 
eries had now become very destructive to the 
nemy, having been advanced to within 1300 
ietres of the inner batteries of the Russians. 
. sortie followed, which was quickly repulsed, 
ne French losing only five men. Great 
ecrecy was ordered in the arrangements con- 
‘ected with all the attacks, French and British. 
‘he engineers and artillery officers were directed 
ot to give information to officers of the line, 
or to any one not strictly authorised to de- 
aand it. 
| The recall of the Earl of Lucan, the com- 
| VOL.’ II. 


mander of the British cavalry, was at this 
period the subject of discussion in the whole 
army, and the general impression was that 
his lordship was a badly used man. That his 
care of the cavalry horses was deficient, has 
been proved by the inquiries on the spot of 
the Crimean Commissioners, and at the Chelsea 
Commission of general officers appointed to hear 
his lordship’s defence; but the discussions 
between Lord Lucan and Lord Raglan, which 
arose out of the light cavalry charge at Balak- 
lava, were the real cause of his recall, and on 
that ground we are unable to see its justice. 
The orders to Lord Lucan, given by Lord 
Raglan, were inconsistent, and inappropriate 
to the actual situation of affairs, and his lord- 
ship had no alternative but to obey. 

On the night of the 16th a fierce storm tore 
down tents and huts on the heights along 
Balaklava, and swept them, along with piles of 
loose battery matériel, down the steeps. The 
temperature rose considerably, the wind haying 
been described as “ hot’’ and “tropical ;” and 
the crocus, hyacinth, and other flowers, of 
which the soil and climate of the Crimea is so 
productive, burst forth with their bright green 
shoots, under the influence of the warm at- 
mosphere. There was another sortie that 
evening against the French, the loss of the 
latter being slight—thirty-five men in killed 
and wounded. 

A powerful reinforcement to the corps of 
observation of General Bosquet gave assurance 
for the protection of the British right. This 
accession of force consisted of 8000 men. The 
Russians at the same time unmasked their 
batteries which they had erected on the Inker- 
man heights, over the ‘I'chernaya, for the pur- 
pose of playing upon the English right flank; 
the distance was too great, the messengers of 
vengeance fell short of the British position. On 
the 17th men were seen working in the Rus- 
sian batteries on the north side of Sebastopol: 
about 2500 were engaged in making a trench 
from the end of the bay at Inkerman towards 
the Belbek. 

Lord Raglan visited the lines, and was en- 
gaged in their inspection throughout the day ; 
as the weather grew milder, his lordship’s 
health enabled him to visit more frequently 
the posts which required his supervision. 
‘All our lines,” says the Zimes’ correspondent, 
‘towards the sea road from Yalta, have been 
much strengthened, and the profile of the 
works, which was certainly not satisfactory 
before, has been altered and improved.” The 
oxen which had been introduced to supply the 
troops with fresh meat had been dying for 
want of fodder, and the mortality among them 
became so great by the date of which we write, 


that the speedy extinction of the whole became 
certain. 
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On the 17th General Canrobert, writing to 
his government, stated that the French army 
was impatient for an assault, that he expected 
in a few days to be ready again to open fire 
from his whole line, and hoped his ally would 
be ready to open a general fire also. In this 
attitude we must leave besiegers and besieged 
while we turn to another sphere of combat; 
but before we do so, it may be instructive to 
place before the reader an American estimate 
of the conduct of the British, and the condition 
of their army throughout the campaign. There 
is a tone of boasting, and a disposition to de- 
preciate everything English in the passage; 
but it is asketch of the British military system 
from an American point of view, which shows 
us how our Transatlantic brethren regard it, 
and must be important to us, because it is the 
general view of a people with whom we may 
yet be at war. Referring to the privations and 
sufferings recorded in this History, and the 
causes by which those evils were produced, the 
American editor observes :— 

“Nothing less than this would have con- 
vinced Great Britain of the utter folly and 
absurdity of the system on which the British 
army is conducted. It has long been usual 
for officers of the British infantry and cavalry 
to buy their commissions, and to buy pro- 
motion from grade to grade afterward. ‘The 
artillery and engineers pass a sort of exami- 
nation, and when a man in these corps is really 
anxious to learn his profession, some poor 
facilities are afforded him to do so. But it is 
contrary to the practice of the service for 
officers of the line to interfere in such matters. 
They are expected to be rich or noble—in 
every case to be gentlemen, but nothing 
more. The consequence is, that for many 
years Great Britain has not contained a more 
thoroughly incompetent and useless set of men 
than the officers of her army. Perfect gentle- 
men in manners—when they do not fall into 
the habit of gambling, drinking, and so forth, 
—they know positively nothing. Their lives 
are spent in the drawing-room or at the mess- 
table. Delightful companions and very popular 
with young ladies, as soldiers they are as 
worthless as the wooden target at which their 
men are taught to fire. Like that counterfeit, 
they never flinch from danger, but stand firmly 
to be shot: but like it, to expect counsel from 
them would be ridiculous. Of the science of 
war, of the duties of an officer in the field, of 
the thousands of matters with which a soldier 
should be conversant, in order to make head 
against the enemy and protect the lives of his 
men, they are wholly, helplessly ignorant. 

‘“ These are the men whom England sent out 
to command her brave soldiers. In their hands 
she placed their lives, and the consequence is 
that after a campaign of a few weeks, 40,000 
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out of 54,000 are under the sod or in the hos 
pitals; and though three battles have bee 
won, the failure of the campaign has come t 
be admitted on all sides, and the expediene 
of the withdrawal of the troops openly debated 
From day to day a fresh Inkerman may bi 
expected, and though it is hard to say wha 
may be the issue of a combat between th 
Russians and French, no one can doubt wha 
would be the effect of a bold sortie on th 
weak English lines. There are doubtless othe 
points besides that one on which an attadl 
might be made. There are, indeed, man 
reasons for believing that the withdrawal o 
the force under Liprandi from the line for 
merly occupied in the valley of the Tchernay: 
has been nothing but a rwsé intended to de 
lude the besiegers into an extension of thei 
ground. 

“That these things are well known an 
fully appreciated in England wall be seen by; 
the speeches republished elsewhere, and th 
cabinet movements which have just take 
place. Whether they will lead to the corree 
tion of the real evil remains to be seen.. Th 
spirit of conservatism is very strong in @ 
European countries; and the Horse Guard 
have strong friends in parliament. For yea 
and years enlightened men have urged th 
reform of their system, the abolition of th 
plan of selling commissions and promotioni 
and the adoption of some rules obliging offica 
to learn their business. But the aristoerac 
has been too strong for the reformers. Th 
army was a convenient nursery for the stupide; 
of the scions of nobility; they would not gis 
it up. So long as peace lasted the most ign 
rant lord’s son was competent to discharge tt 
duties of an officer; and the rulers of Englan 
thought it would be time enough to think: 
change when war broke out. They resist 
reform accordingly; rather increased thé 
diminished the power of rank and wealth : 
the army; sold ensigncies, companies, colone 
cies; and now they find they have sold their arm 
and their country’s honour into the bargain. — 

‘“‘We have no wish to draw invidious eon 
parisons, but contrasts will force themsely 
on the mind on such occasions as these. 
has long been a favourite answer of Englis! 
men, when questioned about their costly w 
establishment, to say that their position — 
Europe required them to maintain 100,0( 
men in arms to defend their country, at: 
expense of 100,000,000 dollars a year 
more. They have sneered at the insignifica 
army of the United States, and expressed 0 
common curiosity to know what we should ' 
if we became involved in war. It is nott 
years since that contingency happened. ‘ 
that occasion the total available force of t 
United States was something like 7000 mé 
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Before a year was over, more than 300,000 
1ad volunteered to serve; and we were enabled 
0 make two invasions of the enemy’s country, 
‘0 fight three battles in one, and six in the 
other, to storm three of the strongest forts in 
America and the world, and to seize the 
memy’s capital. The country invaded was 
‘ull as unhealthy as the Crimea: indeed, the 
old at Balaklava is not nearly so deadly as 
‘he fevers of the Rio Grande or the vomito of 
Vera Cruz. Yet not one disaster occurred to 
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check the ardour of our troops; and the mor- 
tality from disease was not much greater than 
it would have been had they been quartered 
in barracks in the same latitudes. In com- 
paring this simple record with that of the 
British campaign in the Crimea, the true secret 
of the difference is disclosed ‘at once. Our 
officers were mostly West Point men; theirs 
idle noblemen or the sons of rich merchants 
and landholders, who know nothing of their 
trade. This explains everything.” 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL. 
THE BATTLE OF EUPATORIA. 
T think by some odd gimmals or device 


| Their arms are set, like clocks, still to strike on. 
Else ne’er could they hold out so as they do. 


By my consent we’ll e’en let them alone.’’—SHAksPERE, 


'Tr was a remarkable circumstance, that 
‘either the allies nor the Russians, in the 
arlier part of the campaign, estimated the 
osition of Eupatoria as it ought to have been 
alued by both. ‘The allies appear to have 
soner discovered its stragetical importance, 
ad to have strengthened the defences there, 
efore the enemy could bring a force to attack 
', So powerful as to awake great apprehensions 
or its safety. It was strange that the Russian 
overnment, and its generals: in the Crimea, 
iould be so ignorant of the relation of Eupa- 
sria. in a military point of view to the Crimea, 
* so remiss in providing against its occupation 
1 strength by the allies. The czar himself, it 
‘alleged, was the first to perceive the danger 
‘its possession by his enemies, and to have 
‘dered its capture at any cost. For this pur- 
ose the army of Liprandi was quietly drawn 
vay from the Tchernaya, and after a harassing 
‘arch of six days, oceasioned by the wet state 
' the ground, was joined before Eupatoria by 
‘strong force under Osten-Sacken. What the 
‘ecise strength of these united corps d’armée 
‘as it is difficult to determine, for the reports 
( the Russian generals were fabulous; their 
imbers and losses were underrated with 
sameless falsehood; and the desperate and 
ipeated attempts to storm the place, which 
nt with signal defeat, were designated by 
hince Menschikoff ‘a successful reconnais- 
sace.”” ‘The estimate formed of their numbers 
| the Turkish generalissimo, upon data sup- 
|. ed by the prisoners and from his own obser- 
\tion, was, that they consisted of thirty-six 
(ttalions of infantry, six regiments: of cavalry, 
j0 Cossacks, eighty pieces of artillery in 
psition, and a few troops of horse artillery 
vuch were held in reserve. It is not easy to 
iermine the numerical strength of either 
' battalions of infantry or regiments of 
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cavalry, as the rules applying to such matters 
in the Russian service were relaxed by the con- 
tingencies of war. Perhaps 50,000 men may 
be a tolerably correct computation of this army. 

The forces of the defenders are differently 
represented : the historian is as much at a loss 
in this case as Prince Menschikoff, who thus 
described the object of the attack :—* To ascer- 
tain accurately the number of the hostile forces 
that occupied Eupatoria, and to see whether 
there would not be a possibility of expelling 
them.”’ If this were all that was intended by 
the prince, there was much more attempted 
by Osten-Sacken and Liprandi, without dis- 
covering after all how many men Omar Pasha 
had at Eupatoria. The Baron Bazanconrt 
states the number in the defence as 40,000 ; 
Mr. Woods describes the army under Omar 
as consisting of ‘25,000 Turks. There were 
also a few French, and the crews of the Eng- 
lish fleet. Probably 30,000 would be a cor- 
rect estimate of the numbers of the defending 
force. 

Omar Pasha had only been a few days in the 
town before the assault was made. He found 
on his arrival the Turkish infantry, with forty- 
five guns, under the command of Suleiman Pasha 
and Selim Pasha; and a small body of cavalry, 
not exceeding 400 men, under Skender Beg. 
Skender was a famous man in the Turkish 
army, ‘‘a Polish renegade,’ and a most in- 
trepid soldier. He was: not like Cassio, who 


“ Never set _a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knew 
More than a spinster.’’ 
He had been engaged with the Russians ninety 
times, at the head of troop, squadron, regi- 
ment, or brigade, as chance or duty led... There 
were about 200 French sailors and marines of 
the crew of the Henri JI V., wrecked in the 
storm of the 14th of N ovember, and the crews 
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of the French frigate Veloce, the Turkish frigate 
Scheckfaer, and the English ships /wroous, 
Valorous, Curacoa, and Viper. The ships of 
war were so drawn up that the right flank of 
the defence was completely covered by their 
guns, so as to render all attempts on that side 
too desperate to give the least hope of success: 
although bravely tried, it failed. 

Before entering on the detail of the battle, 
it may be desirable to present the reader with 
Prince Menschikoff’s despatch of the 19th of 
February :— 


“On the 17th the troops cantoned in the 
vicinity of Hupatoria were employed in a recon- 
naissance of the town, at a distance of 250 
toises. They opened a cross-fire of artillery 
upon the works, and in a very short space of 
time had dismounted and silenced several of 
the enemy’s cannon, besides blowing up five 
ammunition tumbrils. Having satisfied him- 
self that Eupatoria was occupied by 40,000 
men and 100 pieces of artillery, General Chru- 
leff, who commanded the detachment, gave 
orders for it to retire beyond the range of fire, 
which was effected with the utmost order, the 
corps marching towards Sebastopol. The siege 
works at that place have not advanced; our 
artillery and sharpshooters gall them conti- 
nually. On the 13th we blew up the French 
field powder-magazine in the trenches by a 
shell,”’ 


How far the representations in this despatch 
were correct the facts of the conflict reveal. 
On the morning of the battle the Turks ranged 
themselves behind their half-formed batteries 
with the most prompt alacrity, and with un- 
bounded confidence in their general and their 
cause. Omar Pasha took up his post on a 
rising ground, from whence he couid at once 
overlook the defence and the lines of the enemy. 
The position of the defence was in no respect 
strong. ‘The little town is formed along the 
sweeping shore of the bay. The houses, with 
the exception of a few modern Russian build- 
ings, are in the old Tartar style—square walls, 
plain and bare without, having in the inside 
verandahs looking into a court, in the true 
oriental style. ‘The usual population of the 
place had been 10,000; but, in consequence of 
the severities of the Russian army, and the 
sympathy of the Tartar population with the 
allies, the inhabitants had increased to the 
number of 30,000. Such of these as were not 
in arms crowded the flat tops of their houses 
to see the battle, their curiosity gaining the 
mastery over considerations of personal safety : 
in this way some of them fell under the éx- 
plosion of the enemy’s shells. The town, in 
the state which its batteries and defences then 
were, was almost open. On the left, however, 
the Henri JV. and four French transports had 
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been stranded, and seemed as if sailing 

shore from their upright position. The sail 
and marines remained in the Henri IV., a 
she was placed broadside to the enemy, as 
the vessel were at sea. This ship and { 
transports formed an admirable defence to t 
extreme left of the place, sweeping the ro 
with the range of their guns, and renderi 
it impossible for the Russian cavalry, power: 
as it was in numbers and condition, to ent 
At both the north and south ends the Engh 
steamers and a Turkish ship took up positic 
which enabled them to cover with their gu 
both flanks of the defence. Beyond the toy 
the country presents the appearance of a v: 
arid plain. An old Russian barracks in rui 
was a short distance in front. The space, ho 
ever, is not a perfect level, for the ground ri 
gradually from the front to a line of tum 
which lie nearly parallel with the town, t 
left tumulus being nearest to the right of t 
defence. From these lines of tumuli, three 

number, the ground again descends into t 
vast plain beyond. On the left of the defen 
there was nothing peculiar in the aspect of t 
ground: on the right, Lake Sasik alm 
fringed the town, the lake being separat 
from the bay by a narrow segment of lar 
On the small space between the lake and t 
town were some corn-mills, which were coi 
prised within the lines of the defence; a 
nearer to the Russians, between a curve of t 
Simpheropol Road and the Sasik, was the Gre 
cemetery, behind the further wall of which t 
Russian infantry formed, and through whi 
they rushed forward to the attack. The a 
chorage of Eupatoria is very unfavourable | 
shipping, whether martial or mercantile—wo1 
than any occupied by the allies in the Bla 
Sea, not even excepting Varna. The sea w 
rough on the morning of the engagement, an 
had a gale sprung up, the shipping could 1 
have contributed so materially to the defen 
The Russians generally chose a misty or fog! 
morning for offensive operations against t 
allied positions in the Crimea. The 17th 
February favoured them in this respect: und 
cover of its gloom they were enabled to fo 
along the line of the tumuli, and behind thei 
unseen. Their cavalry was so numerous, th 
of Omar Pasha numerically so inferior, and t 
morning light so imperfect, that the Russia 
were able with impunity to push up their lig 
horse in reconnaissance to the very works, a 
to bring forward their fieldpieces, and seve 
powerful thirty-two pounders, to desirable po: 
tions without losing a man. ‘Their first ope! 
tions were upon their own right; here t 
cavalry in great force charged up the rc 
leading into the town on that side, but w’ 
met by so galling a fire from the guns oft 
English steamers, and of the stranded Frer 
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hips, that they suffered severely; a portion of 
em hesitated and turned, some charged boldly 
'n, until the musketry of the French sailors 
ind marines, as well as showers of grape and 
anister, compelled them to retire and re-form 
‘eyond range. The cavalry then moved gra- 
‘ually towards the right centre attack. The 
‘annon opened along the whole line, and for 
wo hours played upon the defence. It was a 
plendid battle of artillery, and the gloom of 
he morning heightened the interest of the 
bene, giving to the flashes of the guns so 
auch more brilliancy. It appeared as if the 
ttle town were begirt with lightnings, the 
‘ashes of which never intermitted, while in- 
‘umerable thunders burst upon the earth, and 
blled forth over city and sea. Upon the centre 
ff Omar’s position the greater force of the 
hemy’s artillery was directed, and there many 
' the brave defenders fell. The Russian 
cdnance was worked well, but that of the 
efence better. The Turks stood to their bat- 
ries, not only with unflinching courage, but 
ath patriotic and soldierly enthusiasm. The 
ritish officers scattered amongst them covered 
nemselves with glory, and the confidence re- 
osed in them by the Turkish artillerymen 
new no bounds. 

Notavithstanding the smoke of so many pieces 
’ cannon, as the morning advanced the scene 
ecame more extended and picturesque. The 
ty was not cloudy, although a haze covered 
ne dawn, and as the wind freshened it dis- 
ersed. From the position occupied by Omar 
asha the long dark lines of Russian infantry 
ere distinctly seen behind the artillery, their 
iwalry preserving a watchful and menacing 
ititude to their right and right centre. As 
ie rising day gradually disclosed the imposing 
rees of the Muscovites, the Turks from the 
itteries, and the Tartars from the house-tops, 
‘rained their eyes in the direction of their 
»avy masses, but there was no blanching—on 
‘e contrary, as the enemy became more dis- 
‘actly seen, the enthusiasm of the soldiery of 
(nar increased, and shouts of ‘‘ Allah! Allah !”’ 
illed along the flaming lines. The discipline 
( their chief was stern, and when the first few 
gouts, as if of joy on at last seeing the foe with 
‘nich they had to contend, subsided, the men 
imained silent at their guns, and only the 
‘ice of command, or the call of the bugle, or 
te roll of the Turkish drum, could be heard 
trough the din of the cannonade, until the 
amour of battle rose amidst the close and 
»ree contest which, after two hours’ artillery 
(mbat, was waged upon the extreme of the 
vissian left. During the cannonade, the scenes 
ithe rear of the Turkish batteries were ex- 
Ging. Tartars running to and fro, carrying 
}) ammunition and bearing away the wounded 
‘d the dead; women and children piercing 
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the uproar of the conflict with their cries; and 
out at sea the ships moving as new advantages 
of position demanded, while from their broad- 
sides were vomited streams of fire as shot 
and shell were hurled upon the foe. Every 
moment of the combat the enthusiasm of the 
defenders rose higher, and, without any ex- 
ageeration, it may be written that the whole 
line was impatient to grapple closely with the 
enemy. 

It appeared for a short time as if the Rus- 
sians hesitated as to the wisdom of an assault, 
and expected a sally from the garrison. The 
cavalry of Omar were too few—only 400 men— 
and the cavalry of the enemy too numerous, 
amounting to several thousands, for any such 
movement on the part of the Turks. Besides, 
the position taken up by the Russians forbade 
that: their extreme left, consisting of infantry 
and fieldpieces, rested upon a small lake sepa- 
rated by a narrow piece of land from Lake 
Sasik; their right rested on the line of tumuli; 
and near it their cavalry was massed, render- 
ing a sally in that direction as hazardous as 
on the other flank it was impracticable; while 
along their line, and especially on the centre, 
their guns played with most formidable power— 
and to protect these guns from a coup de main, 
earthworks were thrown up, behind which 
were detachments of rifles. From their right 
several attempts were made by their cavalry 
after the first repulse, which ended in skir- 
mishes. On one of these occasions they came 
on, emboldened by the slackness of the fire 
opposed to them; the Viper gun-boat threw 
two Lancaster shells, which burst among them 
with fearful havoc, and they rapidly fell back 
upon their main body. 

It became at last obvious that the grand 
effort was intended to be made on the extreme 
left ; and, as soon as Omar Pasha perceived that 
their infantry was manceuvred for that object, 
he sent to Captain Hastings of the Cwracoa, the 
senior officer on the station, a request that he 
would send the Viper to that flank. While this 
order was being effected the enemy, perceiving 
the movement, again threw his cavalry forward 
against the left of the defence; but the place 
of the Viper was taken by the Valorous, which 
opened a well-directed fire upon the cavalry, 
compelling their rapid retreat, leaving many 
of their fallen upon the field. The Cwragoa 
and the Turkish steamer were both very effec- 
tive in their fire. 

The Muscovs at last brought a reserve of 
eight heavy guns, which inflicted serious injury 
upon a redoubt near the centre, from which 
they had suffered much during the morning. 
The English Colonel Ogilby opened fire in 
another redoubt with a single gun, to draw 
off the cannonade in some measure from the 
point on which it was so heavily concentrated. 
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This he effectually accomplished, for four of 
the eight pieces were directed upon his single 
gun, which they did not succeed in silencing, 
nor did a man who worked it fall, although 
the works were shattered, and the men covered 
with débris. 

Finding all attempts to silence the batteries 
of the defence in vain, the enemy determined 
upon a storm. They selected for the point 
on which to execute this purpose the extreme 
right of the place. Their reasons for its 
selection may have been that there was less to 
fear in that particular direction from the fire 
of the Turkish artillery; the outworks at the 
windmills between Lake Sasik and the town 
appeared to be more vulnerable, and the wall 
of the Greek cemetery afforded a shelter in 
approaching those works. Here the third and 
fourth battalions of the regiment of the Azoff 
infantry, the battalion of Greek volunteers, 
three sotnias of the regiment No. 61 of Cos- 
sacks of the Don de Jeroff, under General 
Chruleff, emerged from behind the wall of the 
burial-ground, advanced rapidly through the 
cemetery, and attempted to storm the outworks 
above described. While General Chruleff was 
forming his Greeks and Cossacks for the as- 
sault, the Furious British war-steamer landed 
a rocket party on the extreme right of the 
town, who, coming round among the wind- 
mills, opened their fire precisely on the head 
- of the Russian column as it emerged from the 
broad gate of the cemetery. The discharge was 
point blank, the rockets tearing through the 
column, which nevertheless endeavoured to 
deploy, but was so broken by the inequalities 
of the ground, and the various impediments 
met from tombs of every size and shape, that 
they necessarily lost time under the unexpected 
and destructive fire of the little rocket brigade; 
a portion of the column never left the burial- 
ground, or came out only in a struggling and 
confused mass. Those who did come forth were 
met by a deadly volley of musketry from the 
intrenched position of the Turks, from which 
they precipitately sought shelter in the ceme- 
tery once more. A ringing cheer broke from 
the windmills and the redoubts, in which the 
British tars, and Turkish infantry and artillery, 
mingled their shouts. General Chruleff, un- 
dismayed, rallied his men; the Russian regi- 
ments obeyed his orders without any show of 
reluctance, but without enthusiasm; the Greeks 
and Cossacks rallied with heroic alacrity. Field- 
pieces meanwhile opened fiercely upon the 
mills, which were broken beneath the can- 
nonade, and soon brought in ruins among 
the defenders. 

_ The conduct of General Chruleff was most 
intrepid. He rode a large and conspicuous 
horse, and wore a uniform more showy than 
is customary with the Russian officers under 
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fire. Rallying his Cossacks and Greeks — 
again led them on, and this time in bet 
order; the Turks awaited the onset in silen 
and allowed the assailants to approach wit) 
seventy or eighty feet of the works, when, 
fire of musketry was poured with fatal a 
among them: the Russians reeled back unc 
the shock of that dreadful volley, and ag: 
sought the refuge of the cemetery. The gene 
exposed himself most recklessly in his attem) 
to preserve order among his troops, and to ra 
them yet again. Strongly reinforced, he :. 
vanced a third time against the position with | 
apparent determination to conquer it. Sealir 
ladders and other means of gaining access Wi: 
carried by detachments, and the whole ea 
on with better order and more rapidity than 
the second attempt. They this time advanc 


to the works and endeavoured to plant 1 


ladders, but fell so fast under the steady fire: 
the defenders, that the attempt was abandon 
in despair, and the friendly cemetery ¥ 
sought once more for shelter. On this occasi 
it was not permitted to afford a respite fn 
the Turkish rifles, for Selim Pasha, at the he 
of the regiment of Roumelia, supported by | 
Egyptian battalion, sallied out in pursu 
penetrated the cemetery, shot down or bay 
netted many of the fugitives, who fled in ut 
disorder upon their main body—the Roun 
lians and Egyptians retiring with little |) 
within their works. In this gallant char 
Selim Pasha, a ferik or lieutenant-general, a 
a most gallant and skilful soldier, perishe 
a musket-ball pierced his body, and he i 
dead, cheering on his gallant followers. I 
second in command, Ismail Bey, was wound 
also, in consequence of his too forward valot 
only a few other officers were slightly f 
The result of this dashing charge was insté 
taneous upon the whole Russian line ; they | 
tired for about two miles, and there bivouaci 
The retreat was executed with order and sk 
and as it commenced the sun burst out brillian’ 
over the field, and was reflected by the ar 
and uniforms of the fine army, as the artille 
limbered up and covered the retiring infant 
and the cavalry in turn covered the retiti| 
guns. Scarcely had the Russians retreat: 
than the Tartars, to the number of abc’ 
2000, rushed from the town into the cemete) 
and rendered the scene of horror there si 
more horrible. The dead and dying W’ 
strewn thickly among the tombs, many - 
which were torn up and shattered by cann! 
balls and shells. The Tartars stript the det 
and in several cases mutilated them—a Wé 
in which some of the Turkish soldiers patti’ 
pated. ‘'wo of these ruffians presented the- 
selves before Omar Pasha, one of them Ww? 
the head of a Greek volunteer reeking in }' 
hand, and the other with the head of a Russ! 
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Idier. Omar at once put them under arrest, 
1d made examples of them in such a way as 
as likely to deter their comrades from similar 
rocities. It is but justice to the Turkish 
ldiery to state that they generally expressed 
eir disapprobation of such acts. 
Appalling scenes were not confined to the 
ae which had been occupied by the Russians, 
or to the cemetery; the ground around the 
ills, and the works in front bore evidence of 
e superior weight of the Russian cannon. 
1 one spot a number of artillery horses were 
ushed into a mass of blood and mangled flesh. 
»me similar instances of the effect of a closely- 
rected cannonade were presented by the fallen 
en; headless trunks were strewn about, and 
rn bodies lay among shattered guns and earth- 
orks, marking the progress of the battle. The 
irks showed a most laudable humanity to 
eir wounded, and a decent reverence for the 
ad, in which they are unsurpassed by any 
ople, notwithstanding the criminal departure 
m this characteristic which had been occa- 
mally shown by their irregular soldiery in 
e treatment of slain Russians. Nor can we 
ithhold from the Russians a large and honour- 
le participation in this sentiment and feeling. 
matters not what may be the religious rite 
the people, in any portion of that empire— 
aether Greek, Latin, Armenian, Jewish, or 
ohammedan—nor how various the obsequies 
actised, there is a consecrated care and a 
unquil solemnity attendant upon the. mould- 
ng remains of the departed, almost unknown 
us with all our boasted civilisation. Through- 
t the vast regions subjected to the govern- 
mt of St. Petersburg, extending from the 
Jantic to the Pacific, and from the Icy Sea 
the shores of the Caspian, there are great 
blic cemeteries at well-judged distances from 
» city populations; and so situated as to 
ure inviolability, be compatible with health, 
1 keep up such associations of thought and 
ling concerning the dead as to promote the 
ilisation of the living. At St. Petersburg 
l in Moscow, the Greek church lavishes 
on. its burial-places ceremonial and expense. 
e Greek cross is engraven upon the stone 
 surmounts the grave, or there is inscribed 
re the story of departed worth, and how 
rv the dead still is to surviving friends. All 
3 care and reverence, and the safeguard 
imperial authority, impress the Western 
itor with one trait of civilisation to which 
 unlettered Russ have attained. In Fin- 
d, Lithuania, and Poland, the hand of im- 
jal rule has set apart the place of tombs—so 
t Lutherans, reformed and Romanist, may 
free within its precincts, each to honour his 
a creed, and see preserved in sacred quiet- 
3 places so endeared. On no space of Rus- 
A soil is this paternal care for the liying, as 
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to the depositories of the deceased, more con-~ 
spicuous than in the Crimea. At Sebastopol, 
small as is the population, and open as is the 
country around it, the cemetery is extramural, 
so that it was held by the French army as a 
line of intrenchment. At Simpheropol the most 
picturesque objects in the vicinity are the places 
of burial, and they are so arranged that the 
health of the inhabitants shall suffer no injury, 
and the homes of the dead no indecency— 
equally preserved from levity of approach, and 
from inflicting any insalubrious influence in the 
neighbourhood. At Bagtché Serai, the Tartar 
capital, the cemetery, with its turbaned tombs, 
is preserved with as much jealousy as the an- 
tique palaces of the khan; and the attention, 
culture, and taste, as marked as in the garden 
of the Gheri, the old sultans of the vanquished 
race. The Jew devoutly seeks the spot set 
apart for the interment of his people; and 
although nothing besides which is his remains 
unmolested, where the Greek or Moslem holds 
ruthless sway, yet here at least his oppressions 
cease—they do not maltreat the depositories of 
his buried ones. In the untroubled quiet of 
the cemetery, secure from the footfalls of his 
tyrants, he lays the ashes of his fathers to rest; 
as of old, when Abraham set his race the 
example in the land of Abimelech, of providing 
for this sacred duty, and of regarding this 
tender accompaniment of a true civilisation. 
Descending along the meandering slopes and 
rugged precipitate declines, to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat (for in the land of the Crim Tar- 
tar, as in the mysterious land of his origin, the 
Jew has a valley so named), the traveller will 
find the homely, devout, and almost Christian 
Karite Jews, enclosing their last resting-place 
within the boundaries of a decent distance 
from habitations. Even the poor gipsey-boys, 
as they roam about with the characteristic 
wildness of their race, disturb the burial-places 
of no other race; and the rude gipsey horse- 
dealer, honest in nothing beside, would not 
pluck a bough from the overhanging cypress, 
nor ravish a flower from the tomb on which it 
drooped and breathed its life away, as if longing 
to die upon the breast whose sleeping sanctuary 
it was intended to adorn. The Tartar women, 
as they come from the woods laden with filberts, 
cease the clangour of their usual garrulity 
when they pass the gates of a necropolis, or 
even see at a distance the well-defined erections 
within it. here is in all the races of the 
Crimea some traditionary reverence for the 
dead. Our French ally, as well as our enemy, 
surpassed us in this quality. It is no surprise 
that our French confederates excel us in artistic 
taste, whether they decorate with offerings a 
nuptial altar or a tomb. But even the Ger- 
mans are before us, both in the grace of a refined 
burial and the precautions of sanitory policy 
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connected with it. Surely our Evangelism 
teaches no disrespect or forgetfulness in these 
matters! Is it not a dreary picture, and filling 
with tones of acute anguish the sacred song of 
the Psalmist, when he describes the uttermost 
desolation of our nature thus:—‘ Our bones 
lie scattered at the pit’s mouth?” It is in 
‘the sure and certain hope of a glorious resur- 
rection,’ that the Gospel teaches us to lay 
lowly beneath the green sod, or the sculptured 
marble, the lips that filled our sanctuaries with 
psalmody, and the hearts that thrilled with the 
emotions of Christian consolation. 

In whatever foreign land the enterprising 
Englishman lays him down to rest in the last 
long repose, it will do no dishonour to our 
nation if it copy from other nations their 
respect and reverence for the spot where 
the ashes of the departed remain. Such was 
the force of national hostility, and such the 
demoralising effect of war upon the heart, 
that Turk and Tartar for awhile forgot their 
traditionary emotions in their treatment of the 
Russian dead in the Greek cemetery at Eupa- 
toria. Some few set up the displaced sepul- 
chres of the Greeks, but in other instances the 
vindictive feeling entertained to that race was 
shown in the treatment of their broken tombs. 
Omar Pasha was enraged when, arriving at 
this spot after the battle, he witnessed these 
indignities to the graves of the Greeks and the 
bodies of the Russian dead, and he drove with 
violence the marauding Tartars away. The 
muschir, as he rode along the lines while the 
victory was no longer doubtful, was received 
with a wild excitement; the soldiery hailed 
him as if he were a god; some clung to his 
stirrups, others ran before him with gestures 
of fanatical enthusiasm, and loud exclamations 
of triumph. ‘The sagacious chief commended 
the common soldiers, who are sensitive to the 
praises of a general whom they respect; and 
protestations arose on every side that if he 
would lead them out against the enemy, they 
would expel them from the vicinage. Omar 
was too wise to try their prowess in that way, 
knowing that, without cavalry, and a better 
equipped field artillery, he dare not pursue the 
well-appointed army of the enemy. 

An incident occurred just as the retreat 
began, which has been variously related. A 
carriage was seen moving about during the 
battle, almost beyond cannon range. ‘The 
cavalry officers and mounted orderlies were 
seen, from Omar Pasha’s position, having fre- 
quent recourse to this carriage, as if receiving 
their orders thence. When Omar had some 
leisure to direct his attention from the general 
conflict to objects which did not immediately 


appear of vital importance, he entered one of | 


the redoubts, and addressing the Turkish gunner, 
asked if he thought he could throw a shot 
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as far as that carriage. .The gunner’s re 
was, ‘* Yes, highness, with the help of @ 
and your encouragement, I think I coul 
The order was given, and promptly obeyed; 
the instant the carriage, luckily for its occupa 
moved away, for the shot fell upon the s 
it had just left, scattering, slain and wound: 
the cavalcade which was around it. It y 
reported by prisoners and deserters that ity 
the carriage of Prince Menschikoff, who tl 
said commanded in chief during the acti 
By others it was alleged that it was occup 
by one of the grand dukes. Little informat 
could be gathered from this description of p 
sons, who were often ignorant of everyth: 
which it might be expected they would knc 
and sometimes pretended to be ignorant. Th, 
were many Austrian subjects in the Russ) 
cavalry; one of these, a Croatian, was tal. 
prisoner; this man belonged to the 12th di 
slon, commanded by Liprandi, and to the 39 
regiment, called Arafsky; he had been at‘ 
battle of Balaklava, and had remained in’ 
army of Liprandi in observation there, w 
his corps left to take part in the attack 
Kupatoria. His information was to the efi 
that three days before his troop had left | 
environs of Sebastopol, with only six da 
rations of bread in their canvas bags, and fi 
the commissariat waggons were still forty ver 
behind, in consequence of the bad roads. T 
was important information to Omar, for 
gathered from it that commissariat difficult 
would probably compel a portion of the fo 
before him to evacuate the neighbourho 
The prisoner either did not know, or wo 
not tell, who commanded the Russian arm 
but alleged that the commander's rank } 
that of a prince, and that before the bal 
the prince harangued the troops, and p 
mised them money if they should force | 
entrance to the town. This, which both } 
soners and deserters confirmed, showed 1) 
the attack on Eupatoria was no mere ret’ 
naissance, as Menschikoff’s despatch so men: 
clously put forth. The number of Russ! 
slain who were found, and almost all ? 
wounded, were in and before the Greek cel’ 
tery; on every other part of the field tl) 
not only bore away their wounded but tlt 
dead, whom they buried at some distance; ’ 
object of this was to deprive the victors of ? 
triumph of reporting a great number of k- 
sian slain, and thereby increasing the court 
of the Turkish soldiery. 

During the battle, and the whole day a! 
it was gained, and the next night, men, gt 
and matériel of war were landed; these arm's 
were opportune, for the Croatian prisoner ;} 
referred to, informed Omar Pasha: that ‘ 
enemy had 100 guns, many of them 32-poul 
ers, well horsed, and capable of being ser 
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ith great rapidity. The Turkish general con- 
aued to strengthen his defences, as soon as the 
en had removed the wrecks produced by the 
mbat, and had buried the dead. The working 
ities were changed four times within that 
ty and night. ‘The pasha showed the utmost 
gilance and diligence. It was surprising that 
e Turkish officers generally did not catch 
is noble infection; but all the native officers 
lapsed into their usual languor after the 
citement of the contest had subsided. One 
1 colonel, very fat, and said to weigh eighteen 
me, was an exception to the lazy gentry 
10 bore the commission of the sultan—for no 
icer, Turkish, French, or British, equalled him 
activity; he appeared to be ubiquitous, for 
‘every point he inspired the Turkish soldiery 
th zeal, either to land munitions and sup- 
es, or build up and consolidate the defence. 
Immediately upon the withdrawal of the 
ssians, Omar Pasha dispatched intelligence 
Kamiesch and Balaklava, informing the 
es that Liprandi was before him with nearly 
his force, and suggesting the idea of a bold 
ack upon any corps lingering in observation 
the rear and right flank of the armies before 
yastopol. The allied chiefs dispatched to 
1ar two more vessels of war, in case a fresh 
ack should render their assistance requisite. 
Che moral effect of the battle was every- 
ere great, beyond the magnitude of the con- 
+ itself. Within Sebastopol it had less influ- 
‘e than anywhere else; for the troops were 
le to believe in a successful reconnaissance, 
which five Turkish waggons were blown up 
' fiction which, if it had been a truth, would 
e been of little consequence. The number 
‘Turks slain in the defence was also set 
‘n at a number amusingly fabulous. In 
sallied camps the effect was to redeem the 
‘ish reputation for courage, which, so far 
‘he common soldiers are concerned, should 
»t have been brought into question. Tu- 
‘ms are not Turks; the former, and not 
‘latter, had fled from the redoubts at the 
je of Balaklava. ‘ Bono Johnnie” was 
mself again;” and extra rations of rum 
consumed by the British to toast the 
‘mption of their Turkish confederate from 
‘odium of cowardice, so thoughtlessly and 
‘lly heaped upon him. At Constantinople 
©xultation of the Moslem knew no bounds; 
‘ing could compare with it, except the rage 
(resentment of the whole Greek race, whe- 
‘in Greece or Turkey. In Russia the con- 
jonces were more important than anywhere 
‘ for while the people were deceived as to 
sreal nature of the conflict, the czar was 
b and the anguish the defeat inflicted upon 
thad much to do in producing, or at all 
“8 aggravating, the illness which brought 


sceptre of many dominions to bow, himself, 
beneath the sceptre of death. 

The following, taken from the columns of: 
the Invalide Russe, is a specimen of the way in 
which the affair was represented to the Russian 
public -—‘‘ We knew by the report of Prince 
Menschikoff’s aide-de-camp of the 12th, that 
on the 8rd the Turkish troops disembarked at 
EKupatoria had made an offensive movement 
upon the village of Saki, in numbers of more 
than 10,000. In order to assure himself of the 
exact amount of the enemy’s forces in occupa- 
tion of Eupatoria, and to ascertain if there was 
not a possibility of expelling them, Prince 
Menschikoff ordered Lieutenant-general Chru- 
leff to execute, on the 17th, a strong reconnais- 
sance upon that town, with a party of troops 
stationed in the vicinity. The troops destined 
for this operation approached Eupatoria within 
the distance of 250 yards, and opened a cross 
fire of artillery upon the place. The enemy 
responded with a lively cannonade from the 
fortifications which surround the city; never- 
theless, the action of our artillery was so 
happily executed, that in a few seconds five 
ammunition waggons belonging to the Turks 
were blown up, and several pieces of cannon 
dismounted. Carried away by this success, 
the 8rd and 4th battalions of the regiment of 
the Azoff infantry, the battalion of Greek 
volunteers, and three sotnias of the regiment 
No, 61 of Cossacks of the Don de Jeroff, got 
nearer to the town, and profiting by the shelter 
which the locality offered, commenced a smart 
fusilade with the enemy: nevertheless, Gene- 
ral Chruleff, being assured that the town con- 
tained nearly 40,000 troops with 100 pieces 
of artillery, and that further effort on our part 
promised no result, gave orders to the troops 
to retire. This difficult movement was exe- 
cuted with remarkable order. Our loss in this 
affair amounts to nearly 500 men killed or 
wounded. ‘The loss of the enemy was in all 
probability much greater; for his troops, pent 
up in narrow streets, remained for a long time 
exposed to the terrible fire of our artillery, ° 
the projectiles of which had clear range of the 
entire town.” 

While the people were flattering themselves 
with the occurrence of a new event redounding 
to the honour of the Russian arms, the sick 
czar, in his palace, felt a deep and heart- 
blighting humiliation. To be beaten on his 
own territory by a Turkish army, after having 
been driven by Turkish bands from the Danube 
and the Pruth, was mortifying to his pride 
beyond all the disasters which his mad policy 
had entailed. From the hour in which he 
heard of the battle of Eupatoria his equa- 
nimity was never restored. Omar Pasha killed 


t ch } the czar! He was among the mortally wounded 
vin the prime of life from wielding the | by the defence of Kupatoria. 
ue IT. 
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Although there was no very great generalship 
displayed in this battle by Omar, yet there 
were no mistakes; the affair was competently 
conducted, the arrangements were safe, and 
the issues were satisfactory. The fame of the 

asha was elevated aud extended; this was 
felt from the gates of the seragho to Lake 
Sasik—from the dreary steppes of the Tauric 
government to the dreary chambers of Bt. 
Petersburg. Western Europe acknowledged 
the claims of the adventurer to rank among the 
first generals of the age. 

Such was the battle of Eupatoria, and such 
its moral effects; its political and military con- 
sequences may be traced in the events yet to 
be related in this History. The following de- 
spatches will place some matters before the 
reader unsuitable to introduce in the author’s 
account of the engagement, and will show the 
light in which the event appeared in the judg- 
ment of the various actors connected with it, 
and the authorities concerned in forming a just 
estimate of its general relation to the campaign 
and tothe war. The following is the despatch 
of the Turkish general to Lord Raglan :— 


My Lorp,—I have the honour to inform your lordship 
that the enemy attacked Eupatoria on the morning of the 
17th inst. ‘The troops intended for this attack had left 
the camp before Sebastopol six days ago, and other troops 
from Perekop and Simpheropol had joined them in the 
night of the 16th, and the morning of the 17th, in the 
flat ground that lies behind the heights that are before 
Eupatoria. As far as one could guess, and according to 
the information furnished by prisoners, the enemy mus- 
tered thirty-six battalions of infantry, six regiments of 
cavalry, four hundred Cossacks, eighty pieces of artillery 
in position, and some troops of horse artillery, which 
were inreserve. ‘The attack commenced at daylight by 
a strong cannonade, during which the enemy used 
even 32-pounders, At first the Russian showed them- 
selves in great force along our whole position ; but seeing 
that our left was protected by men-of-war, which went 
there when the first shot was fired, they concentrated 
against our centre and right. I then requested the 
senior officer of the English royal navy to send the gun- 
boat Viper to the right, and to take up a position near 
the French steamer /éloce, and the Turkish steamer 
Schehfaer, on board of which was the Vice-admiral, 
Ahmed Pasha. At the same time I reinforced the right 
with some battalions of infantry and some pieces of 
artillery, which I withdrew from the left. The enemy 
continued his fire, without ceasing, from the position 
held by his artillery, supported by a powerful fire of 
skirmishers; and then his infantry, carrying planks and 
ladders, three times tried to storm the works. Each 
time it was repulsed, and obliged to retire under our fire , 
but it was enabled to effect this retrograde movement 
under cover of its artillery, and of heavy masses of 
cavalry. Our cavalry, which at the present moment 
only musters about 200 or 300 horses, and which charged 
the Russian infantry at the commencement of its retreat, 
did not dare to pursue it in the face of such heavy 
masses. The superiority in artillery and cavalry pre- 
vented our disturbing the Russians on their retreat. 
After four hours and a half’s fighting, they commenced 
retiring in three different directions, towards the bridge 
of Lake Sasik, towards Top Mamai, and towards the 
Perekop Road. I have every reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of my troops during the day. Although be- 
hind works only half finished, and not fully armed, they 
showed a bold front, and were very steady. Our losses 
are not very numerous, but they are to be deplored. We 
regret the death of Selim Pasha, lieutenant-general, 
commanding the Egyptian troops. We had, moreover, 
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87 killed and 277 wounded; 79 horses killed and 
wounded. Amongst the killed there are seven offi 
and ten are wounded, amongst them Suleiman Pa; 
thirteen inhabitants of the town have been killed, 
eleven wounded. I consider it my duty to make hon, 
able mention of the French detachment that is here, 
of the English men-of-war, Caragoa, Furious, Valor 
Viper, of the Turkish steamer Schehfaer, and of 
energetic co-operation of the French steamer V éloce, 
all contributed greatly towards frustrating the effort 
the enemy. The French detachment had four ; 
killed, and nine wounded: amongst the latter is a n 
officer. The Russians must have suffered a heayy | 
According to the report of the civil authorities of 
town, who had to bury the dead, their number of ki 
amounts to 453; their artillery lost 300 horses, 
carried away a great many of their dead, and almost 
their wounded. We have taken seven prisoners. 
T have, &c., Omai 
Colonel Simmons, the British commissio 
with the Turkish army, also addressed to L 


Raglan the following :— 


“The enemy’s artillery opened their: 
about twelve hundred yards from the pl: 
covered by skirmishers, and supported 
heavy masses of infantry in their rear, ¢ 
cavalry on their flanks. The artillery sul: 
quently took up a second position more! 
advance, about four hundred yards fron 
small crown work which is being erected 
front of the mills to the north-east of ; 
town; and after continuing their fire for sc 
time, the infantry advanced to the atte, 
having formed under the cover of a wall abi 
six hundred yards from the right of the to, 
They were repulsed at this point, leaving fi 
150 to 200 dead on the field. On other po: 
of the field a number of horses were left d¢, 
but the killed men were removed. At leny, 
about 10 a.m., the whole force retired, sov«! 
by the artillery and cavalry. I am not? 
as yet to ascertain the number of men - 
gaged, but I should think there were not’ 
than 40,000 of all arms, with a very powel 
artillery. As many as sixty of the ener! 
guns must have been firing at one ti 
amongst them some 82-pounders. Priso’s 
report that they were accompanied by ! 
guns. As yet, all the particulars Il! 
been able positively to ascertain is, that 
prandi’s division (the 12th) was present. 
present I understand that they are in pos! 
about five miles north from this, their ! 
leaning on the Sasik Putrid Lake. It 1s va 
much pleasure I have to inform your lord! 
that the portion of her majesty’s fleet u° 
the Hon. Captain Hastings have rendered s 
efficient assistance. The Valorous threw ‘" 
well-directed shells, and completely cov! 
our left; whilst the Viper gun-boat, Ww’ 

left, withh 
Valorous, by Captain Hastings’ direct” 
moved, and took up a flanking position 0!” 
right, near the mills.” | 


The despatch of Lord Raglan to the Enis 
government was a brief recapitulation oll 
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Omar and his army in terms highly compli- 
mentary to both. ‘The address will be found 
in a subsequent page. 

The naval despatches present the battle from 
the point of view in which the officers of that 
service regarded it. 


Royal Atbert—off Sebastopol, Feb. 20. 


Srr,—I have the honour to inclose, for the information 
of the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, copies of 
two letters which I have received from Captain Hastings, 
of the Cwragoa, senior officer at Eupatoria, reporting an 
unsuccessful attack upon that place at daybreak on the 
17th inst., bya large Russian force of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry, and inclosing a letter from Omar Pasha, 
expressing warm acknowledgments for the great services 
rendered by her majesty’s ships Curagoa, Valorous, 
Furious, and Viper, as well as his highness’s thanks for 
the reinforcements of steamers which I had sent to him 
on hearing that the enemy was still in force in hig 
neighbourhood. 

Captain Hastings appears to have conducted his share 
of the defence with his accustomed zeal and ability, and 
to have been well and effectively seconded by Captains 
Buckle and Loring, and Lieutenant Brock, and the 
officers, seamen, and marines of all her majesty’s ships 
present on that occasion. 

Colonel Simmons, of the Royal Engineers, who is at- 
tached to Omar Pasha’s staff, estimates the attacking 
force at 40,000 of all arms; and he states that as many 
as 60 guns, some of them 82-pounders, played upon the 
place at one time. | 

I understand that at nine o’elock the enemy’s infantry 
formed under the shelter of a wall at 350 yards from the 
place, and advanced to the attack; but were repulsed 
with considerable loss, and soon afterwards retired, leayv- 
ing nearly 200 dead on the nearest spot, and removing 
et eae of their dead from the more distant parts of the 
field. 

Omar Pasha’s army appears, from the latest and most 
authentic accounts, to have had nearly 100 men killed, 
and about 250 wounded, and to have had 80 artillery 
horses killed, and some guns much damaged. 

The Banshee has brought me a report from Captain 
Hastings up to noon yesterday, at which time the enemy 
remained encamped about five miles from Eupatoria, 
with his left leaning on the Putrid Lake Sasik; while 
Omar Pasha, with the garrison, having been reinforced 
after the battle by further Turkish troops brought over 
from Varna in British transports, as well as by the 
Dauntless, Curlew, Arrow, and Lynx, sent by me hence, 
and by two French steamers sent by Admiral Bruat, 
awaited an attack with confidence in a favourable result, 

Lam, &., - 


Epmunp Lyons, 
Rear-Admiral and Commander -in-chief. 
Lo the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


sove, and containing them as enclosures. The 
rench general thus addressed the imperial 
inister of war. This despatch, in common 
ith most accounts of the battle, refers to two 
saults, while Omar Pasha mentions three. 
ae enemy was thrice repulsed before the 
rtie which compelled his retreat. 


| Crimea, February 19. 
MongievR LE Marfcuan,—Yesterday, the 18th, an 
glish steamer coming from Eupatoria brought the 
ws that the enemy had vigorously attacked that place, 
1 had been repulsed. ‘That vessel left Eupatoria 
chout taking the despatches of Commandant Osmont,, 
‘1 I was without details. To-day only I received a 
ort from Commandant Osmont, containing the precise 
fails, which I subjoin :— : 
in the night between the 16th and 17th the Russians, 
ing advantage of the darkness, established round the 
)ce—the circumvallation works of which are not quite 
ipleted—a sort of irregular parallel, consisting of 
h-mounds thrown up, intended to cover their artillerv 
* riflemen. 
in the 17th, at eight, A.m., eighty pieces of artillery 
jaed their fire. Behind this artillery there was a mass 
5,000 infantry, commanded (according to Commandant 
hont) by General Osten-Sacken. ‘There were also 
) horse. 
fter a cannonade of nearly two hours’ duration, the 
‘ny made their preparations for an assault on the 
(h-east side, where the smallest number of guns are 
inted. Five battalions of infantry, provided with 
necessary materials for crossing the fosse and scaling 
iwalls, advanced to within 400 metres, protected by a 
‘ment of a wall belonging to an old cemetery. T'wo 
‘yhese battalions were then thrown forward. This 
)mn arrived within twenty metres of the fosse, but, 
sived by a brisk fire, was compelled to retreat. 
ight up a second time to the attack, it was vigorously 
lsed by a Turkish battalion, which, making a sortie 
( the town, attacked it boldly at the point of the 
inet, and routed it, while the small body of Turkish 
ry charged it on the flank, This column left 150 
| in the cemetery. 
eantime the cannonade continued along the whole 
y The fire of the enemy was chiefly concentrated on 
(Hill (so called) of the Mills, where the Egyptian 
jral of division, Selim Pasha, and the Egyptian 
hel, Rustem Bey, were killed, nobly fulfilling their 
, At ten o’clock the Russians began to waver, and 
») soon in full retreat. 
“e defence of Eupatoria confers the greatest honour 
« the commander-in-chief, Omar Pasha, and the 
)s under his orders. It inaugurates, in the happiest 
(most brilliant manner, the début of the Ottoman 
nin the Crimea. 
(nmandant Osmont estimates the loss of the enemy 
0 killed and 2000 wounded. Writing at the very 
»nt of the event, he had not yet received the official 
11 of the losses of the garrison. He estimates them 
pout 100 killed and a proportionate number of 
uded. 
C: little French garrison of about 200 men of the 3rd 
;,ent of marines, and a portion of the crew of the 
t IV., figured. honourably in the defence, under the 
l's of their commander, Chef-d’ Escadron of the Staff 
ont, whose intelligence and firmness are known to 
a We had four men killed and eight wounded; among 
utter Lieutenant Las Cases, who had command of 
snarine guns. His wound is not serious. He is a 
t.guished officer, full of vigour. 
[: steamers in the roadstead, among which I must 
ron the Veloce, Captain Dufour de Mont Louis, 
ed good service to the defence of Eupatoria by a 
llirected fire. Iam, M. le Maréchal, &c., 
CANROBERT, 


) 
( the 22nd of February General Canrobert 


Ushed an order of the day, directed to his 
<3, in which he eulogised the conduct of 


Inctosure No. 1. 
Her Majesty's ship Ouragoa, Eupatoria, Feb. 17. 

Str,—I have the honour to acquaint your excellency 
that this morning, about 6.30 a.m.,. the Russians, in 
considerable force, attacked the Turkish troops which are 
encamped at this place under the command of his High- 
ness Omar Pasha. 

The ships under my command at this anchorage, which 
are named in the margin, immediately proceeded under 
steam to close the flanking position of the Turkish in- 
trenchments—Valorous and Viper taking the left flank, 
and Curagoa and Furious the right. About half an hour 
after the commencement of the attack I received from 
his Highness Omar Pasha a request to strengthen as 
much as possible the right flank, as the enemy were 
pressing their attack upon that point. 

The Viper was immediately recalled, and from her 
light draught of water was enabled to effect good service, 
as also the three other ships in their respective positions. 

The conduct of the captains, officers, seamen, and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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marines under my command on this occasion deserves 
your excellency’s approbation. 
I have, &c., 
G. F. Hastines, Captain. 


P.S. The French and Turkish vessels also did good 
service in the respective positions which they took up. 


His Excellency Rear-admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.H., §¢. 


INCLOSURE No. 2. 


H.M.S. Curagoa, Eupatoria, Feb. 18. 


Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your memorandum of yesterday’s date, relative to my 
report of the Russians having attacked this place on the 
17th inst., as communicated by the steam transport 
Queen of the South, and I beg to inform you that the 
reinforcements of vessels mentioned therein have duly 
arrived here; and that I immediately informed his 
Highness Omar Pasha of the reinforcements being sent 
to his support, who begged me to offer to your excellency 
his warmest thanks. 

In the late attack the Turks suffered a loss of 88 men 
killed, 250 wounded, and 78 horses killed. The loss on 
the part of the Russians cannot be ascertained. 

No further attack has been made; but the Russians 
still remain in force about five miles from Eupatoria, and 
large reinforcements, both of men and waggons, are daily 
arriving from the road to Simpheropol. If the Arrow’s 
services could be spared she would be of great assistance 
here. I have, &c., 

G. F. Hastines, Captain. 


His Excellency Rear-admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons, Bart., G.CO.B., K.C.H., &¢. 


———_~_-—— 


Royal Albert—off Sebastopol, Feb. 24. 
Sir,—I have the honour to report, for the information 
of the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, that no 
attack has taken place at Eupatoria since that of the 
17th inst., which, as their lordships will perceive by the 
enclosed copy of a letter from Colonel Simmons to me, 
was more serious than was at first supposed. Her ma- 
jesty’s ships are in eligible positions for assisting in the 
repulse of any future attack, 
The weather, which for the last few days has been very 
severe, is now remarkably fine. 
Tam, &c., 
Epmunp Lyons, 
Rear-admiral and Commander-in-chief. 
To the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


INCLOSURE. 


Eupatoria, Feb. 20, 9 P.M. 

Srr,—The bearer is an aide-de-camp of the Seraskier, 
bearing despatches from Omar Pasha to his government. 
His highness would be much obliged to you if you would 
kindly order him a passage to Constantinople by the first 
opportunity. 

The position is much stronger here than it was; in 
fact, I should say doubly so, and nearly twice as many 
guns mounted as on the 17th. That affair was pretty 
sharp, and the Russians lost a great many men: we have 
interred 53, and there can be no doubt they carried off 
and buried many more who were killed at long ranges 
by our artillery. They also left nearly 800 dead horses 
on the field. 

Our loss was 87 killed, 277 wounded, Turks; 4 killed 
and 9 wounded, French; and 18 killed, 11 wounded, of 
the population ; besides 79 horses killed and 18 wounded. 
Our field battery had 19 men (Turks) killed, and every 
gun (six) disabled. 

The Turks behaved very well. Selim Pasha, the 
Egyptian, who was killed, was a great loss; but his place 
is well supplied by Suleiman Pasha, who was wounded. 

Omar Pasha is most gratified at the promptitude with 
which you sent up ships after hearing of the attack. 
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The exertions of the officers and men of your fleet 

disembarking troops, &c., here are beyond all prai 

but, unfortunately, the weather during the last week 

ten days has not been propitious, and consequer 

transports have been detained longer than they oti 

wise would. 
Iam, &c., 


J. N. Srons 
Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, K.C.B., Sc. &e. 


Montebello, Kamiesch, Feb. 20, 185: 
On the 17th the town of Eupatoria was attacked f 
the eastern side by the Russians, with eighty piece: 
artillery, six regiments of cavalry, under the comman; 
General Korff, and twelve regiments of infantry—al 
25,000 men, under the orders of General Osten-Sacl 
The battle lasted five hours and a half, beginning at 
in the morning. The Russians were vigorously repuls 
their loss was reckoned at 500 men killed, and a pro) 
tionate number of wounded. ‘The Turks had 881 
killed, and 250 wounded: they lost 70 horses in act 
The general of the Egyptian division, Selim Pasha, 
Colonel Rustem Bey, were killed. Among the Fre: 
fonr marine artillerymen of the Henri IV. were kill 
the wounded were seven, of whom three belonged to 
Henri 1V., and four to the regiment of marines. | 
attack of the Russians has not been renewed. ‘The \, 
steamers anchored in the roadstead energetically (. 
tributed to the defence of the place. I have dispat| 
the Brandon and Megera to Eupatoria. Admiral 1): 
has also sent thither a frigate and a corvette, with ) 
artillerists. Brva 
Veloce, Eupatoria, Feb. 21, 185 
Since the defeat of the 17th the Russians have madi 
further attempt against Eupatoria. ‘To-day column! 
infantry and convoys of waggons are seen retiring 11 
before the place, and taking the direction of Simpher, 
Many villages are in flames in the vicinity of Eupat, 
New guns of positions are being landed, and new- 
fences in course of construction. The city is in a{| 
state of defence. 
DE Mon Lov) 


In the battle of Eupatoria notice was ta! 
of the death of Selim Pasha, the commande! 
the Egyptians, His history is as roma! 
as his death was gallant. He was generj 
known among the Egyptians by the title! 
‘‘ the last of the Mamelukes.’’ This appe- 
tion was literally correct: he was. the (J 
survivor of that body when Mehemet Ali 
1821, massacred them. They had been | 
assembled at Cairo, and Mehemet, jealou! 
their power, and annoyed by their arrogt! 
and occasional insubordination, ordered t! 
indiscriminate destruction. Selim, who* 
then a mere youth, was one of the bj 
Seeing that there was no other hope of es 
from the means which Mehemet had take! 
destroy his party, he mounted his horse, r 
forced him to spring from the lofty wall 0! 
place into the space below. The horse a 
killed by the fall, but Selim survived, wow!* 
and severely contused. Mehemet Ah, ‘® 
nished at the youth’s determination and es¢'t 
ordered him to be spared. He soon recoyt 
and his subsequent and brilliant military ¢* 
was entered upon under the auspices of Co™ 
Selves. 


rp, LXIX.] 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


ERATIONS OF THE CONTENDING ARMIES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF EUPATORIA AFTER 
THE BATTLE OF THE 17ru OF FEBRUARY. 


Messenger. West of this—scarcely off half a mile, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy ; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon, or near, the rate of thirty thousand. 

Mowbray. The just proportion that we gave them out. 


Let us sway on, and face them in the field. 


‘In the midst of the triumphs of Omar Pasha, 
asequent upon his victory, he was subjected 
‘a serious domestic grief, which it is gene- 
‘ly supposed ever after subdued his energy, 
.d rendered him less fit for a large command 
‘this was the loss by death of his nephew. 
evious to the battle, this young man was 
acked by typhus fever, which prevailed 
ong the Turkish forces, and he was re- 
ved from Eupatoria to Constantinople. 
‘¢ young man, although but twenty-two 
urs of age, had acquired a reputation for 
‘itary talent; he was the adopted son of 
ar, who was extremely fond of him. 
{n his grief, however, the famous soldier did 
. forget his duty. Precautions were taken 
sinst the return of the Russians, whom de- 
‘ters (perhaps spies) reported were reinforced 
fresh troops from Perekop, and were ready, 
h 30,000 picked men, to assault the place, 
ied by an increasedartillery. It was rumoured 
it the troops encamped in the vicinity, and 
ise at Simpheropol and Perekop destined for 
vice against the place, numbered not less 
'n 80,000 men. Accordingly, Omar caused his 
‘ps to work incessantly at the defences, while 
(dispatched letters to Kamiesch, Balaklava, 
‘na, and Constantinople, placing the English, 
inch, and Turkish authorities in full posses- 
« of what information he could gather. 
1m the two places last mentioned troops, 
risions, and munitions of war were sent 
1 by day. Landing these stores from the 
's impeded the progress of the defences, but 
(men of the English and French steam 
/.dron in the roads, which was reinforced, 
C1 in this work, while the officers made 
selves useful in the fortifications. 
mong the troops landed from Constanti- 
ye was a body of irregular cavalry (Bashi- 
Juks); this description of force was much 
ased by Omar Pasha, as the plain around 
uatoria was peculiarly favourable for the 
tn of cavalry, wherein the Russians were 
arful, and of which the Turks were almost 
stute. The new cavalry arrivals were 
oly Kurds—very doubtful auxiliaries any- 
he in the neigbourhood of Kurdistan, 
tit a distance from their native land, and 
ur a general so strict in discipline as Omar, 
“‘y to be useful. There could be no doubt 
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they were disposed to plunder if opportunity 
were presented ; but nothing was left for their 
rapacity, as the Russians had burned all the 
Tartar villages, and either drove the inhabitants 
into the interior, forced them to join their 
ranks, or frightened them into timely flight 
to the already crowded city of Eupatoria. 

The rations supplied to the Turkish troops 
were excellent, and abundant in quantity.: they 
consisted of biscuit, rice, kaourma (a kind of 
preserved meat), beans, and butter. Lemons, 
oranges, figs, nuts, chestnuts, tobacco, could 
be purchased cheaply at the bazaar, where 
private speculators sold them. Such luxuries 
as were procurable at Kamiesch and Balaklava 
were altogether absent from Eupatoria. The 
pashas had their supplies with them, and the 
men relied upon their rations; the English and 
French officers found what they wanted on 
board the ships of the squadron; so that the 
bazaars limited their supply to the articles 
mentioned. 

The common soldiery manifested the 
most ardent zeal and enthusiasm in every 
labour, and longed for another opportunity to 
chastise the ‘Muscovs.”  Mutatis mutandis, 
matters at EKupatoria were not unlike those at 
Silistria. The enemy, however, did not prove 
in the long run so pertinacious at the former 
as at the latter place. Omar won the love of 
the common soldiers by his kindness, and con- 
strained their respect by the sternness of his 
discipline. He adopted the wise method in 
feeding the army, of first distributing rations 
to the privates. This was an innovation 
seriously injurious to the interests of the offi- 
cers, who would in all probability have resisted 
or embarrassed such a distribution had not 
Omar been surrounded by so many English and 
French. The Turkish officers have, by the 
military law of the sultan, a right to a number 
of rations varying with their rank. Thus a 
lieutenant-general has thirty-two; general of 
brigade, twenty-two; colonel, sixteen; lieu-~ 
tenant-colonel, twelve; major, eight; &e. 
Omar reduced this scale, no doubt offending 
by his happy audacity the clique at the Porte 
as well as the peculating officers of his own 
army. He issued an order of the day, giving 
to a major, two; a lieutenant-colonel, three 3 a 
colonel, four; a brigadier-general, five; a lieu- 
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tenant-general, six, rations 7 naturd. These 
worthies consented to receive them under pro- 
test, claiming the right to demand the value 
of the rations in money another time—to which 
Omar had no objection, so as their feeding and 
fighting while with him bore some fair pro- 
portion to that of the men whom they so 
indifferently commanded. 

There was no forage on the steppe at that 
early period of the year, and, besides, the 
Russians commanded it; but Omar personally 
superintended the organisation of his commis- 
sariat, and procured fodder from Varna and 
Burgas in sufficient quantities, and with toler- 
able regularity. 

The proceedings of the Russians after the 
day of battle were at first unascertainable by 
Omar, although he had used spies on the 
Danube, and employed similar agencies at 
Eupatoria also, more efficiently. than the 
English and French chiefs did before Sebas- 
topol. Ina letter dated Eupatoria, February 
25th, from one perfectly cognisant of all that 
had been ascertained there of the Russian 
movements on the steppe, the following re- 
marks occur :—‘‘ Since the affair of the 17th 
the Russians have not disturbed us. It is, of 
course, impossible to say whether they are 
waiting for further reinforcements to recom- 
mence their operations, or whether, having 
found the works too strong to be carried by a 
coup de main, they have determined to assume 
the defensive, leaving only a corps d’ observation 
in the neighbourhood, which latter plan would 
have the advantage for them that they could 
more or less choose their own battle-ground. 
Among these conjectures there is only one 
thing certain, and that is, that there are still 
Russian troops, infantry as well as cavalry, in 
the neighbourhood of Eupatoria. One body of 
them is to be seen on our left, in the vicinity 
of the little lake to the north of the town. On 
Thursday last another body of infantry as well 
as cavalry, with a number of arabas, supposed 
to be some convoy, was seen moving on the 
road to Sak, the first station towards Sim- 
pheropol.”’ 

That the Russians kept up a very close ob- 
servation was obvious, for at that juncture 
Colonel Simmons cruised close along the coast 
on board the Curlew, and shells were thrown 
at the ship from several points. He observed 
a paddle-box boat, a portion of one of the 
wrecks of the 14th of November, lying on the 
shore not far from Eupatoria; he sent a boat’s 
crew to bring it off; the Russians, perceiving 
this, brought down horse artillery to prevent 
the removal, but were driven back by the fire 
of the Curlew. Deserters gave information 
that the movements of arabas observed from 
the ships and redoubts were for the purpose 
of bringing up mortars to shell the place. Up 
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to the end of February the Russian hea 
quarters remained at Oraz, about five mil] 
distant, and their cavalry videttes occupi 
the second line of tumuli referred to in t 
description given of the Russian position | 
occasion of the battle recorded in the la 
chapter. The Dauntless and Curlew ma 
various experiments as to the common ran 
of the shipping. Before the vessels began t} 
operation the outlying Turkish videttes we 
drawn in, lest any accident should occur | 
the firing. The Russians perceiving this moy 
ment, and of course unable to comprehend 
pushed on their patrols to ascertain its caus 
this movement was opportune for the purpos 
of the ships, as they tried their range upon t 
enemy’s videttes, putting some hors de comb 
and causing the rest to gallop back tot 
tumuli. 

The Turkish chief had still to conte 
with the dilatoriness and want of princy 
of his own government. He every day visit 
the piers at Eupatoria, and inspected personal 
the shot, shell, arms, clothing, and provisio 
landed; and but for his vigilance and i 
dustry, peculation at the capital would ha 
destroyed the enterprise, as it soon after ¢ 
the defence of Kars. Omar was especially p: 
ticular as to the supply of his army with fuel 
a matter as to which the home authorities ( 
not see the necessity; but the general pi 
severed in seeing his demands in that respi 
executed until wood and charcoal were land 
at Eupatoria in large quantities, so that s0 
after the battle the troops had regular ratic 
of fuel. A person resident at Constantinop 
and in a position to know what he relati 
observed :—‘‘ Omar Pasha has throughout t) 
campaign given proof of his skill as a gener 
and it could be wished that his power 1. 
own army was more complete, and that 
was not obliged to defer in so many things 
a minister at the Porte who enjoys no hi 
reputation either for genius or integrity.” ae 
person referred to in this extract was Re 
Pasha, whom General Williams had denoun: 
to Lord. Clarendon as a traitor to the cause _ 
which the allies fought. Omar was W_ 
seconded in his activity and surveillance’ 
everything by several officers. ‘The crew! 
the Henri IV. were directed by their ot 
mander to erect a large crane on one of * 
piers, and the British men-of-wars’ men Wee 
ordered to construct several on the oth» 
Commander Hoseason, R.N., Lieutenant Ir 
lard, of the East India Company’s army, 5 
Bey (Major Kutzulesco), and the ‘Tull 
colonel,.Abdalah Bey, were as indefatigabl® 
Omar himself. | 

Deserters from Liprandi’s corps caused ( 
siderable excitement by relating the m 
ments of that general and the troops under ® 
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mmand. According to their account, after 
2 defeat before Eupatoria, be retraced his 


ps towards the Tchernaya; but as the 


vather suddenly changed, and the heaviest 
1 of snow which had been known for many 
nters covered the route, the general lost his 


ty, and his troops were subjected to the 
catest hardships. Many fell out of the line 
- march, and were never heard of after; 
1ers finally made out the corps of Osten- 
cken, frost-bitten and exhausted; and num- 
‘s perished in the attempt to regain the 
hernaya. Unfortunate as was Liprandi 
ring all the war, not exeepting the exploit 
making the passage of the Danube (which, 
hough bravely effected, cost many lives by 
igue and pestilence), he was more unlucky 
this occasion than on any other. None of 
“engagements in which he took a part cost 
1 such loss of life among his troops as the 
‘ch from before Eupatoria, to regain the 
ition before Balaklava, on the night of the 
h and 19th of February. The reports con- 
iing this were very various and discrepant, 
e alleging the loss of half his corps, others 
_ third and a fourth. There is no doubt that 
‘e thousands of men perished on that dread- 
night. Occasion will occur to refer to this 
ject more particularly in the next chapter. 

‘he Russians for some weeks continued to 
se close reconnaissances, and frequent skir- 
‘ies took place: a letter from the scene of 
‘bats thus describes one of them:—“We 
| just brought our luncheon to a very satis- 
ory conclusion, when the alarm was given, 
,we adjourned from our mess-room (what 
rofanation of the term!) to the redoubt. 
» of our messmates from the frigate, whose 
es it would not be fair to reveal, were 
thing with us, and accompanied us to see 
‘fun, which very nearly ended in a most 
‘us catastrophe. As our people manned the 
» and rockets, the Cossacks came over the 
sat a gallop, and commenced scouring the 
In order to secure the flocks of sheep 
'h were feeding on it. As they swept past 
t some 1000 yards’ distance, our batteries 
ed fire upon them with round-shot and 
‘ts, which emptied several saddles. The 
‘icks, however, being ‘diners out,’ were 
‘leterred from their very laudable endea- 
‘to secure a dinner, and a very interestin g 
nish ensued between them and the Tartar 
‘ular horse, the one party endeavouring to 
cheir mutton, the other as strenuously 
ing to save it. The Cossacks cut off a 
» flock, and drove them towards the 
“ry with their lances, and while doing so 
‘were repeatedly charged by the Tartars, 
‘would gallop within 100 yards, discharge 
i muskets at them, and then wheel round 
(d. The Turkish officer who is in command 
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of the irregulars shot one Cossack with his 
pistol, and wounded another by a sabre cut. 
While this skirmishing was continuing with 
varied success, a large force of Turkish infantry 
marched out with their general at their head, 
and poured several volleys into the Cossacks, 
who were compelled to retire, with a loss of 
some of their numbers, but with a gain of part 
of their booty. As they retreated along the 
crest of the hill, they came under our fire 
again, when we gave them a volley of shot 
and rockets; one of the latter burst among a 
group of the enemy, knocking over two, and 
giving a great addition of speed to the re- 
mainder. Another shot struck directly beneath 
a horse, which fell upon its head, and flung 
its rider to some distance. The Cossack picked 
himself up and took to his heels, but the horse 
was captured, with several others. These 
successful hits were loudly cheered by our 
blue-jackets, who watched the effect of each 
shot with great earnestness, and whose nauti- 
cal expressions would have greatly amused 
landsmen. Thus, when the enemy retired in 
haste, they exclaimed that they ‘ were making 
sail;’ and when the pace increased to a gallop, 
they declared that ‘the Rooshians must have 
the wind right aft—they were bowling along 
at such arate!’”’ 

As the Turks began to feel more confidence 
in their numbers, they became the assailants ; 
and although they knew well that an army of 
at least 30,000 men lay before them, better 
equipped for war than any of the corps which 
the czar had engaged on the various theatres 
of struggle, they were minded in the spirit of 
the motto selected for this chapter to “sway 
on,” and meet the enemy in the field. . They 
had repulsed the foe when protected against 
his assault by the breastwork and redoubt, 
and they were confident to engage him upon 
the steppe, notwithstanding the numbers and 
completeness of his cavalry. The Russians 
seemed much astonished at the increased bold- 
ness of the Turks, and accounted for it on the 
supposition of very strong reinforcements of 
French and British marines having been landed. 
They were uot well informed of what took 
place in Eupatoria, the only instance in which, 
during the war either in Europe or Asia, the 
Russian spy system failed to work efficiently. 

Every day, and generally twice a day, from 
the beginning of March, the Turks sallied out 
in quest of the Muscovs. They observed a 
singular regularity in these excursions: in the 
morning and in the evening, at the same hour, a 
detachment of Kurdistan cavalry galloped out 
upon the plain, followed by horse artillery and 
infantry. They generally passed out at the 
same point, and moved towards the range of 
tumuli where the Russian cavalry videttes 
kept up their ceaseless observation. ‘The latter 
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retired slowly upon their reserves. These, 
prepared for what was going on, advanced in 
strength; the Turks galloped to the nearest 
tumulus, looked at the enemy for some time, 
and retired upon their own reserves. The Rus- 
sians were in such case accustomed to throw 
eut skirmishers, and form in pelotons; the 
Turks and Tartars would then make flank 
movements: various evolutions on the part of 
the Russians would counteract those of the 
Turks, both parties firing carbines and pistols 
when neither could carry half the required 
distance. The Russians gradually retiring, 
the Turks would follow them to the next line 
of tumuli, sometimes approaching pretty close 
during the various windings and manceuvres 
mutually practised. On these occasions the 
chief officers would exchange salutes, as if 
it were a holiday review. The whole affair 
would begin over again along the second 
series of mounds, until the Turks in turn 
gradually retiring, the Russians would gra- 
dually advance to their original position. 

Colonel le Dieu, the French commissioner, 
was recalled at the beginning of March, much 
to the regret of the army with which he 
served. 

The Tartar irregular cavalry began by de- 
grees to be very useful, both French and 
Turks enlisting them: they preferred the ser- 
vice of the sultan. They had been accustomed 
to carry heavy muskets on horseback, which 
impeded their efficiency, but early in March 
sabres, lances, carbines, and pistols, were dis- 
tributed to them, and their utility was greatly 
imcreased. 

On the 5th of March the Turks made a recon- 
naissance on a larger scale than they had pre- 
viously ventured upon. Two squadrons of the 
Qnd regular regiment of Rumeli, called Hadji 
Alay, because it had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and a squadron of rediffs (a militia 
which comprises cavalry and infantry) of the 
2nd regiment of Guards, a small detachment of 
Bashi-bazouks, and a large detachment of the 
newly-arrived mounted Tartars, under the 
command of Skender Beg, went out upon the 
steppe. They took, as usual, the direction of 
the tumuli. ‘The nearest to the Turkish left, 
which was occupied by the Russians, was close 
to a bridge which leads over a creek running 
inland from the Putrid Lake Sasik. Opposite 
the Turkish centre the Russians occupied two 
large tumuli in unusual force, and behind them 
videttes were strongly posted, falling back to 
the little lake to the north of the town, on the 
side of which was a little Tartar village, called 
Meskow, which the Russians had burned. 
Near the bridge, in a hollow to the right of it, 
was posted a strong squadron of lancers,. to 
support their videttes: these were quite hidden 
from the Turkish skirmishers. Towards the 
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centre there were two sotnias of Cossacks, up, 
which the videttes retired as the Bashi-bazou 
advanced ; and besides these Cossacks, to th« 
left, was posted a beautiful squadron of hussa 
all mounted on white horses. The gener 
arrangements of the Russian cavalry outpos 
was well known to the Turks by their freque 
reconnaissances and skirmishes for some da 
before. Skender Beg, who always had cor 
manded these excursions from the town, basi 
his plan of action on this occasion upon t 
knowledge he had thus acquired. He sent] 
two squadrons of the 2nd regiment to 1 
right, to keep at bay the Russian Lancer 
while he, at the head of the rediffs, Bash 
bazouks, and Tartars, advanced towards {! 
two mounds in the centre already describe 
The enemy’s videttes fell back upon the ma 
guard in the customary manner; but befo 
they could be joined by their reserves, Skend 
Beg gave the order to charge, which w 
promptly obeyed, the Cossacks hurrying ba 
with all their speed. Both parties opened 
warm fire; but the Turks, charging on, we 
in the midst of the Russian main guard wh 
the reserves of the latter came up. Skend 
Beg ordered his men to charge them, and! 
with his usual intrepidity, led them on, th 
in the charge: his Bashi-bazouks bravely 1 
lowed, the Tartars halted, and the redifisr 
away; a few of the Tartars fled with t 
flying Roumelians, and a few more, it is hi 
justice to say, joined the Kurds in their bra 
onset. The result may be foreseen: the 0 
sacks rallied, charged the few brave men W 
had followed their leader, swept them awa 
and the hitherto hesitating and stationary Ti 
tars an instant afterwards were flying bel 
the victorious Cossacks. Skender Beg mirac 
lously escaped; two of his Bashi-bazouks } 

mained by him, and these three intrepid m 

cut their way through the Cossack sotnias; t 

the gallant chief received a sabre-cut on t 

head, which penetrated the skull, a lan 

thrust which scarred his breast, and a sabi 
cut on the hand, which took off two of t 
fingers. The Tartars had taken such care. 
themselves that only one was lost; four Bas 

bazouks fell in following their too confid 

chief, and the rediffs, who never came with 
lance-length of the enemy, suffered more th. 
either, six of them having been shot 40: 
before they got clear out of harm’s way. Abi 
2300 yards from the tumuli the frightet! 
horsemen of Islam drew up. Skender }} 
exhorted them in vain to return to the chat 

but the sight of his streaming wounds \ 
sufficient to deter them from any closer con! 

with the enemy. Faint with loss of blood,® 
resigned the command to Safer Pasha (Gen 

Koscelszky, a Pole). He was equally unto.” 
nate as to obtaining their acquiescence 10 if 
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movement towards the enemy ; and after sun- 
dry maneuvres in the promenade style, which 
appeared to suit them, although,- not without 
symptoms of trepidation, they joyfully and 
with alacrity obeyed the command to retreat 
en échelon, in the performance of which duty 
the Russians scarcely even noticed them. 
‘There was nothing remarkable in this whole 
affair, except the rashness of Skender Beg, 
and the superfluous bravery of himself and his 
few Bashi-bazouks. This force was utterly 
unfit to cope with Russian regular cavalry. 
The rediffs were sober citizens, who hardly 
knew how to sit on horseback; the Tartars 
were only fit for scouts, and the Bashi-bazouks 
for skirmishing: none of them had ever seen 
a line of battle before. It was utterly absurd 
for their commanders to use them except as 
scouts and skirmishers; but they were elated 
by the glorious result of the battle of Eupa- 
toria, and fancied that any description of 
Turkish force could beat the Russians. 

_ Eupatoria soon began to assume the aspect 
of a fortress; and while Omar performed all 
the duties of a general, the native magistrates, 
or medglis, preserved order among the Tartar 
population. 

The death of the Emperor Nicholas was one 
of the most signal episodes of the war; the 
incidents connected with it will be related in 
their appropriate place. ‘Tidings of this event 
reached Eupatoria on the 7th of March, and 
gave rise to rumours similar in nature to those 
which the event caused throughout Europe— 
perhaps throughout the world. It was deter- 
mined in the garrison that the tidings should 
oe communicated to the Russian commander ; 
for 1t was rightly conjectured that the news 
sould not have reached the enemy’s camp— 
Kupatoria, by medium of the sea, being more 
immediately in connection with the sources 
ind media of information. Safer Pasha was 
lelegated to this delicate mission. He ac- 
cordingly, attended by two squadrons of regu- 
ar cavalry, wended his way towards the 
Russian lines. Turning to the right as they 
eft the town they ascended the first mound 
‘ccupied by the Turkish videttes, and passing 
t, advanced to the parallel mound occupied 
vy the videttes of the enemy ; and,when some 
ittle distance from it, Safer Pasha rode forward, 
nly attended by his staff, until he approached 
he bridge which crosses the creek at Lake 
sasik, where a squadron of Russian lancers 
vere posted. The Cossacks en vidette retired 
lowly to the ruined village near the bridge, as 
f afraid that some ruse was being put in 
sractice against them. Safer Pasha still ad- 


anced; but pausing at a little distance, when |’ 


he Cossacks began to make demonstrations 

f a hostile nature, he ordered a Polish officer, 

vith a trumpeter, to advance in the mode 
VOL I. 
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usual when a parley is demanded between 
opposing forces. This officer told the Russian 
officer of the main guard that his errand was 
to invite the Russian commandant of outposts 
to meet the Turkish commander for a confer- 
ence. The Russian commander was at the 
camp, but was sent for; and when he arrived, 
turned out to be a Pole, an old friend as well 
as countryman of Safer Pasha. The greeting 
was lively, and Prince Radzivill—for such was 
the Russian commander’s designation—was ex- 
tremely courteous to the whole Turkish party. 
He was much surprised and excited by the 
news of the death of his emperor, of whose 
illness he had heard, but had not enter- 
tained apprehensions for his life. The two 
Polish chiefs made some useful arrangements 
about the treatment of prisoners. It was 
gathered also by the Turkish staff that few of 
the Kurds, or reditts, who had been led out by 
Skender Beg had been killed,—they were 
wounded and prisoners. The lieutenant-colonel 
of lancers had inflicted the severe cut upon 
the forehead of that adventurous horseman, 
whose feat very much resembled that of Major 
Edwards in one of his exploits in the Pun- 
jaub. Brandy, tobacco, and other little luxu- 
ries, were exchanged by the generals and their 
staffs ; and they parted as good friends (to use 
a Hibernicism) as enemies could possibly be. 
This peaceful conference created in Eupa- 
toria a desire for its renewal, and Safer Pasha 
went out again, ostensibly to effect a change of 
prisoners, when all who could find an excuse 
for going left Eupatoria along with him, 
making a very promiscuous cavalcade of sol- 
diers, sailors, and civilians—Turks, Tartars, 
French, and English. A gentleman who was 
one of the retinue of the Turkish negotiator 
on this occasion relates what he saw, in a 
manner that would suffer from any attempt to 
abridge it:—‘‘ The affair was more or less 
managed as yesterday, only that we had to 
wait rather longer for the commander. The 
Polish officer, who was again in advance, 
amused himself by talking, drinking, and 
smoking with the Cossacks. At last we saw 
a cavalcade coming from the right; when they 
approached, the squadron of Lancers near the 
bridge, who had again dismounted when they 
heard of our peaceful intentions, got in their 
saddles, and when we passed them we heard a 
hearty cheer. It was the usual answer to the 
question which every superior officer in passing 
his troop makes—‘ Zdra stferit tye, rabiata?’ 
(‘How do you do, children?’?) To whi 
the answer is—dravia_pelair ! 
Wish-g a o you’), The prince sent 
1s aldé-de-camp before, and soon after gal- 
loped up himself. Again a good deal of 
politeness, and cigars were exchanged. By 
degrees the Turkish staff as well as the Cos- 
S 
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sacks drew nearer, and a few minutes after- 
wards both parties were mixed up together. 
The predominant feeling was curiosity on both 
sides, both parties wishing to surpass each other 
in politeness, except a few Cossacks, who came 
up on foot and made their observations. I 
always thought the Cossack faces in Punch a 
caricature; since | have seen these specimens 
I think ,they remain behind the truth. Safer 
Pasha proposed an exchange of prisoners, which 
the Russian commander accepted. After that 
the order of the day was introductions. Some 
French officers were introduced who were seek- 
ing for some sailors of a French brig stranded 
somewhere about Sebastopol; it was rather 
an odd moment to choose for introductions. 
Among those introduced was Captain Methuen, 
of the Colombo, as the bearer of the news of the 
death of the emperor.” 

The weather now cleared up beautifully; 
spring asserted her glorious reign, which in 
the Crimea is indeed genial and lovely; and 
although there were some alternations of warm 
and cold days, and the nights continued sharp, 
and were sometimes severe, yet the fine 
weather had come, and the roads were dry and 
fit for the movement upon them of any rein- 
forcements the Russians might choose to send 
against the place. But they were now too 
well prepared in the garrison to fear the result ; 
notwithstanding the inefficiency of his cavalry 
on the plain, Omar was assured that his artil- 
lery would be well and bravely served, and 
that his infantry would give to any assault of 
the enemy another reception as memorable as 
that of the 17th of February. 

During the interview above recorded, it was 
agreed to exchange the prisoners at noon the 
next day. On inquiry, the Turks were found 
to have only five prisoners, and they were 
wounded and could not be removed, so it was 
resolved to postpone the exchange; but Safer 
Pasha resolved to go out and tell the circum- 
stance himself, and see his friend the Russian 
commander; and accordingly a procession went 
forth, and was met by another in all respects 
similar to the preceding. During this inter- 
view a somewhat mysterious occurrence took 
place. A Tartar officer, on a fine white horse, 
rode past the left of Safer Pasha’s escort towards 
the Russian lines, Some Turkish officers and 
sergeants set out after him, as he appeared to 
be a deserter. It was, however, too late, as a 
strong party of Cossacks rode up to meet him, 
and thus escorted he rode safely into the 
Russian lines. This occurred just as the con- 
ference between the two Polish representatives 
of Russia and Turkey were terminating their 
conference. It was observed that the former 
and his staff rode up to the Tartar captain 
(tuzbashe), and had a conference with him. 
The Turkish general promptly sent over to the 
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Russian commander a messenger, demanding 
the restoration of the absconding cavalier and 
the white horse. The reply was a refusal, 
grounded on the fact that when the horseman 
was seen approaching, Cossack videttes were 
sent to warn him of his contiguity to the 
Russian position, when he replied that he was 
aware of that, and came to join service with 
Russia, and at once divested himself of hig 
sword, and presented it to a Cossack officer, 
This reasoning did not seem sound to Safer 
Pasha, and he felt that an unworthy advantage 
had been taken in a small matter. On his 
return to the town it was found that no officer 
had deserted from the Tartars in the Turkish 
pay; inquiry was made of the French, and no 
one had absented himself. Conjecture assumed 
many forms as to who or what the trooper of 
the white horse could be, but no satisfactory 
conclusion was arrived at. The probability is, 
that the Tartar chief was a Russian spy, who 
had assumed that uniform, and took advantage 
of the relaxed vigilance attending the conference 
to inspect the place, and make good his escape 
in time as the conference was closing. ‘The 
ready approach of the Cossacks to protect him, 
as if they had waited in expectation of his 
arrival, and the apparent consultation with him 
by the Russian commander of the outposts, 
give colour to this opinion. 

As the Turkish general and his cortége were 
returning from the conference, five Tartars, all 
intoxicated soldiers in French pay, were 
moving out, evidently with the intention of 
deserting: they were arrested. The Tartars 
felt French discipline to be irksome, and when 
not permitted tu join their compeers in the 
Turkish service, sometimes deserted to the 
enemy. ‘The French did not succeed in con- 
ciliating the natives, Tartars or Asiatics, s0 
well as the British. 

An interesting letter from Eupatoria thus 
comments upon the frequent conferences whieh 
had taken place :—‘‘ Amusing it is to hear 
from what points of view the Turkish soldiers 
look at these interviews with the Russians, | 
which are something new to them. Some of 
them having heard of the previous acquaintance | 
of Safer Pasha with Prince Radzivill, think 
them only a renewal of old friendships under 
rather difficult circumstances, while others see 
the first steps towards peace in these encounters, | 
principally as the death of the Emperor Nicholas, _ 
the author of the war, seems to lend some pro- 
bability to this version. But by far the greatest 
part think it uncommonly strange that, since 
the last check received by the Turkish cavalry, 
these peaceful and complimentary interviews 
have been substituted for the former warlike 
but harmless military promenades; and this 1s 
so much more the case as they see daily 
numbers of cavalry and artillery horses arriv- 
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ng and landing. To-day, again, another inter- 
view was projected, to take four cases of 
Bordeaux and some tobacco as a present over 
;o the Russian commander. But this time 
3afer Pasha did not go himself; he sent only 
yne of his aides-de-camp. ‘The Russian com- 
mander sent, likewise, only his aide-de-camp, 
who, I hear—for I was not there—received the 
resents smiling, and with the observation that 
she Russians were so plentifully provided with 
yverything that they had even sucking-pigs 
‘cochons de lait), and would be very happy to 
Sffer some of them. What the projects are for 
‘o-morrow is as yet unknown, perhaps to send 
matches to light the tobacco, or glasses to 
jrink the Bordeaux; but I hear there are some 
xpprehensions of a visit of the Russians, and 
shat of a less amicable nature. Bodies of in- 
‘antry have been seen moving about, and in 
veneral an unusual amount of activity was 
sbserved. The patrols have therefore been 
jtrengthened, and other precautions taken to 
eceive them properly. I must say I do not 
velieve in an attack. It would be foolish of 
them to try to take a place which is of no use 
lo them, and which they could not hold for a 
lay, on account of the men-of-war. There 
are said to be, again, 50,000 men around Ku- 
batoria, but even with this force the taking of 
dupatoria, as it is at present, would be very 
»roblematical, principally as the Turkish sol- 
liers are well aware that they have only the 
thoice between the Russians and the sea in the 
ear. As long asthe Turks remain here they 
wre harmless, and in case they advance, the 
Russians may defeat them, as the cavalry of 
‘he latter is so superior to theirs, and so 
humerous.’”, 

| Yet the rumours of an attack were reason- 
‘ble, for in a few days the Russians doubled 
heir videttes, and appeared in greatly increased 
orce. Siege artillery and two divisions and a 
‘alf of infantry had arrived, according to the 
‘eports both of deserters and Tartar spies. 
-rojects for removing the Tartar women and 
hildren began to be discussed, and it was 
hought of sending them by the transports to 
durgas and Varna. An effort to get rid of the 
‘artar men not suitable for enlistment was 
nade by offering them eighteen piastres a day 
's labourers at Balaklava; but the only labour 
oe Tartars like, is tending cattle or driving 
yaggons,—many, however, accepted the em- 
loyment proposed. 

| Some curious specimens of partisan falsehood 
‘ppeared in the newspapers of Constantinople 
nd St. Petersburg, in connection with the 
avalry affair in which Skender Beg - was 
vounded. The Journal de Constantinople pro- 
laimed that the Turks had eleven killed and 
wo wounded, while the Russians lost thirty 
nen; like the Russian attack on Eupatoria, as 
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represented by the Journal of St. Petersburg, 
it was a “successful reconnaissance.” On the 
other hand, the Jnvalide tusse magnified the 
skirmish into a grand cavalry battle, in which 
the Russians had the usual loss of the one 
Cossack killed, —it was, however, admitted that 
a few also were slightly wounded; whereas the 
Turks incurred great slaughter, were pursued 
three versts, driven into the town in full flight, 
to the confusion and consternation of the 
garrison. | 

_ Matters went on in and around Eupatoria in 
the manner here described until the 20th of 
March, when Omar Pasha effected a movement 
which had an important influence upon the safe 
occupation of Eupatoria, and the effect of that 
occupation upon the campaign. 

The cavalry force of Omar had been gradu- 
ally and greatly augmented. Kurdistan irre- 
gulars, and others of the Bashi-bazouk descrip- 
tion, a few rediffs, and a considerable body of 
regular Turkish horse, were landed from Con- 
stantinople and Varna. By dawn of day on 
the 20th five regiments of cavalry, two troops 
of horse artillery, and a strong division of 
infantry, marched out of Eupatoria. They 
reached the line of tumuli, the scene of pre- 
vious skirmishes, the Russians retiring as usual 
upon their main supports. The Turks this 
time closely followed. A long line of Cossacks 
skirmished and protected the Russian right 
flank. The Turks followed from one range of 
tumuli to another, until a considerable body of 
their horse came upon the creek behind which 
the Russian cavalry had fallen back. The 
Russian strategy now became obvious, they 
manceuvred to draw the Turks as far from 
the town as possible, and then by operating on 
their left flank to cut them off. Omar Pasha’s 
own directions were followed in this excursion, 
and he had previously warned his cavalry 
officers of such a danger, and took care to 
guard against it. The Turkish infantry took 
up a position, and the cavalry skilfully and 
cautiously advanced until the Russian outposts 
retired upon their camp. Omar kept the 
position he had taken up, and his object in the 
expedition was soon unmasked; he never 
intended an attack, but designed to make a 
demonstration which would keep the Russians 
occupied, and expel them from the tumuli, until 
the purpose of the demonstration was accom- 
plished.- That purpose was to erect new works 
ata greater distance from the town, and this 
he succeeded in effecting before the Russians 
had any idea of his intentions: before a week 
new redoubts were erected, armed, and 
garrisoned, relieving the over-crowded town, 
promoting the health of his army, advancing 
discreetly his position, and greatly strength- 
ening the defence. The tumuli formerly in the 
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by the Turks, and the Russians had been skil- 
fully manceuvred back to a less advantageous 
position, while a kind of intrenched camp 
defended the town as a strong line of outworks, 
rendering the place almost impregnable with 
such a commander as Omar, and such troops as 
he commanded, against any force the Russians 
could probably bring against it. 

On the 29th a foray was made by the Bashi- 
bazouks upon the village of Bazar, on the 
borders of the lake, where there was a Cossack 
post. The Bashi-bazouks succeeded in coming 
suddenly upon them, and putting them to the 
sword; the Cossacks behaved most cowardly on 
the occasion, as disgracefully as the Tartars and 
rediffs had conducted themselves under Skender 
Beg. The Bashi-bazouks pursued, shouting 
‘“« Yallah Illah,” their customary war-cry, until 
the retreat of the ‘‘ Muscovs” was turned into 
flight. The pursuers then turned their atten- 
tion to the village and the Cossack quarters, 
which they speedily stript of everything that 
was at all valuable and portable. Food and 
fodder, uniforms and accoutrements, pipes and 
tobacco, brandy and raki, were carried away in 
triumph, all of which things proved advan- 
tageous to the winners of these spoils of war. 
The captures most prized by the victors were 
copper dishes, copper cooking utensils, and the 
cloaks of the whole detachment of the van- 
quished horsemen, which had been left behind; 
some of them were good furs. 

The Russians were discouraged by the 
growing boldness and efficiency of the Turkish 
cavalry, whose irregulars began to obtain a 
mastery in combat over the Cossacks, and to 
display more activity, if not more vigilance, 
than that description of Russian cavalry. 
They accordingly fell back, moving their head- 
quarters from Oraz farther into the country, 
and ceased to harass the Turks, or even 
approach with their former boldness. 

This condition of things continued through 
the spring, until the steppe became covered 
with verdure and the beautiful wild flowers for 
which it is so famous. The winter campaign 
at EKupatoria had passed away in every respect 
favourable to the invaders; the spring opera- 
tions had opened, giving them easily won advan- 
tages; and the summer gradually advanced, 
nothing occurring to weaken the Turkish 
position or prospects. 

Omar grew more and more confident, and 
leaving his garrison in security, sailed for 
Kamiesch, to confer with the allied officers as 
to the conduct of the future. The proceedings 
in and around Eupatoria during the later 
spring, and the summer, must be reserved for 
the narrative of another chapter. It may 
here, however, be observed as preparatory to our 
narrative then, that if operations around Eupa- 
toria were difficult in winter, and in the early 
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spring, they were almost as difficult in sum 
mer, for reasons peculiar to the climate and th 
country. 

An English clergyman, well acquainted wit} 
the Crimea, has published his views on thi 
subject, which will appropriately close thi 
chapter. Writing of the dangers incurred jj 
conveying large bodies of troops in the early par 
of spring,—so favourable for executing marche 
in most other countries,—he shows how sudde 
and unexpected frosts and falls of snow, lik 
that which destroyed so many of Liprandi’ 
troops on the 18th and 19th of February, anc 
from which Sir Colin Campbell and his High 
landers suffered at the same moment in a 
exped.tion from Balaklava upon the Tchernay; 
(as the next chapter will relate), might involy 
an armyinruin. He also affirms that a sudder 
thaw following such a frost and snow-fall, i; 
yet in some respects more dangerous :—“ If ar 
attempt was really made to convey a largx 
body of troops over the snow from the north oj 
the peninsula, and if any detention occurred 
from a sudden thaw, the unhappy victims o| 
imperial ambition will have found themselves 
exposed to destruction from a more terrible 
enemy than frost and cold.” 

A late spring and early summer campaign 
against a force occupying Eupatoria is alse 
exposed to peril, according to the author we 
quote, whose remarks were written early in 
April, 1855, and in reference to the position of 
Omar’s army at that time :—‘“‘ When the steppe 
is covered by the luxuriant grass of the spring 
the task of crossing it in force is of course an 
easier one, as the baggage animals find their 
provender on the spot, and, being entirely grass- 
fed, the scarcity of water is, as far as they are 
concerned, much less felt. But this favourable 
period is comparatively short. The heat of the 
sun ripens the herbage very rapidly; early m 
June it begins to scorch up, and becomes in 
July and August highly inflammable from its 
dryness. So remarkable is it in this respect, 
that it was a cause of great anxiety to Munich 
lest his camp should be destroyed by the firing 
of the steppe; and every wheeled carriage was 
furnished with a large besom, for the purpose 
of instantly extinguishing the first sparks that 
might be seen. As a means of defence against 
an invading army, it is scarcely necessary to 
point out how effective such a conflagration 
must be. When Munich, the year after the 
expedition to the Crimea, laid siege to Och- 
sakoff, the Turks burnt the steppe for three 
leagues around the town; and this circumstance 
of itself would have compelled Munich to 
abandon his hope of taking it, had not one of 
his shells accidentally exploded a large powder- 
magazine, causing such destruction that the 
governor surrendered in a panic. In the plain 
of the Crimea a westerly breeze generally pre- 
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vails through the months of May and June; and, 
if necessity required it, nothing would be easier, 
after securing as much hay as could be brought 
within the defence of the lines, than to take 
advantage of the dominant wind, and interpose 
a barrier of temporary barrenness between 
‘Kupatoria and any besieger. I say temporary, 
because it is the general practice to burn the 
surface in the month of August, such a pro- 
ceeding being considered advantageous to the 
growth of the young grass; and, if a besieging 
army is to come by land from the north in 
sufficient strength to attack a force of 40,000 
men in Eupatoria, there will be plenty of time 
to get in the hay before its arrival. There is, 
however, together with these advantages, one 
great drawback to the assemblage of a large 
force at Kupatoria. The supply of water is 
said to be deficient in quantity, and bad in qua- 
uty. I suspect it is derived from wells very 
mear the shore, and is probably filtered from 
vhe sea, and brackish ; but the town once con- 
pained a considerable population, as appears 
‘rom the circumstance that when the Russians 
entered it (and burnt it), in 1736, there were 
2500 private houses in it, most of them built 
of stone. Pallas speaks of it having been for- 
merly supplied by pipes from a reservoir at 
some distance from the walls, and says that the 
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water was raised into this by the constant 
application of horse-power out of a ‘very good. 
and deep well.’ Of this, however, he adds, 
that in his. time (1794) scarcely a_ trace 
remained, and that the wretched wells in the 
town were the only available sources. It 
occurs to me, that here we English have an 
occasion on which we may advantageously put 
forth our peculiar resources, by sending forth- 
with, before the bad water has begun its work 
of destruction in the camp of our ally, a regi- 
ment of well-sinkers and pipe-layers to restore 
the old hydraulic apparatus to efficiency, or 
supply its place by a better one, worked, not 
by the agency of horses, but that of steam. If' 
we can preserve in an efficient state that which 
is now the only army Turkey has left, we shall 
do more towards bringing the war to a success- 
ful termination than by any other possible 
course. If they choose to do anything, let 
them do it quickly and completely. Let an 
Kinglish steamer carry out every appliance, and 
every man who may be required. Let us have 
no borrowing of idle Turkish soldiers, or hiring 
of slippery Croats; and let an ample supply out 
of the very ‘good and deep well’ be brought 
to the surface, and distributed through the 
town and camp at Kupatoria by the Ist of 
May at the latest.” 
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! CHAPTER LXX. 


(THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL DURING THE LATER PORTION OF FEBRUARY.—EXPEDITION OF 
SIR COLIN CAMPBELL AGAINST THE RUSSIANS BEYOND THE TCHERNAYA. — SEVERE 
REPULSE OF THE FRENCH IN THEIR ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE WORKS CONNECTED 


WITH THE MALAKOFF TOWER. 


‘Our life is but a battle and a march, 
And like the wind’s blast—never resting—homeless, 


We storm across the war-convulsed earth.” 


_ Tue third week in February opened before 
sebastopol with mild spring weather, but the 
troops did not improve in health, as might 
ave been expected. Typhus fever appeared 
a many of the regiments, and carried off not 
ly the weakly and delicate, but the strong 
nd sturdy. This mild weather was soon inter- 
upted, for on the night of the 19th and 20tha 
veadful storm of snow fell upon the whole 
urrounding’ country—by far the most severe 
he troops had known. In the last chapter re- 
erence was made to the sufferings and losses of 
he corps of Liprandi, on their march from the 
eighbourhood of Eupatoria to regain the posi- 
ton over the Tchernaya, which they had 
vacated for the purpose of hastening to the 
id of Osten-Sacken against Omar Pasha, in 
he hope of crushing him before he could 
consolidate the defence of that place. Before 
is departure from the camp near Balaklava, 
uiprandi stationed a division in a good position 
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near the Tchernaya, where they were to remain 
in observation until his return. Intelligence 
was brought by some spies to the generals of the 
allied armies that the division were the sole 
occupants of the camp where that general had 


been for so long posted, and a night attack and 


surprise were consequently concocted, in the 


hope of destroying or capturing the entire 


body. The mode of action resolved upon was 
as follows:—this expedition was to be con- 


ducted by Sir Colin Campbell, on the part of 
the British, and by Generals Bosquet and 
Villenois, on the part of the French. The 


weather, from the 15th to the night of the 
18th, had been such as to prepare the country 


for the movement of troops, and greatly to 
facilitate the passage of artillery ; 


; sunshine by 
day, and drying winds by night, had character- 
ised the interval from the 14th to the 1yth. 


According to the arrangement, Sir Colin’s 
force was to consist of the Highland brigade 
8 
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and Rifles, rather weak in number, being under 
2000 men. The French contingent of the 
enterprise was to number 4000 men. Soon 
after dark the French began their preparations, 
from the vicinity of head-quarter’s camp, and 
the troops were told off on whom this duty 
was to devolve. Sir Colin also made his pre- 
parations, and soon after midnight the march 
was to begin. Before midnight, half the 
French detachment had assembled in columns 
of companies near their head-quarters. Sir 
Colin’s men were also ready and willing. 
Scarcely had the different groups of men col- 
lected when the weather changed, the wind 
rose, and was cuttingly cold; the sky became 
overcast; and the stars, which a few hours 
before glorified the whole heavens, were ob- 
scured. The wind changed, became less cold, 
and then a torrent of rain fell for at least an 
hour—such rain as was seldom seen in Europe, 
unless perhaps in the Crimea. The wind again 
changed, blowing in fiercer gusts from the 
north; the rain froze; the whole earth was 
covered with ice in so short a time as to be 
quite beyond the conception of persons only 
accustomed to the climates of Western Europe. 
Snow then fell, and the wind rose to a gale, 
drifting the fallen snow into every hollow and 
valley, and covering the whole plateau to a 
great depth in avery brief space of time. To 
make a reconnaissance, or find out the enemy 
on such a night, appeared hopeless to General 
Canrobert; and he therefore sent Major Foley 
to inform Sir Colin of his determination not to 
send out the French troops, and those already 
under arms were ordered to their tents, which 
they found with difficulty, near as they were, 
so altered had the whole face of the plateau 
become by the drifted snow. Major Foley lost 
his way, and many hours were consumed by 
him in vain attempts to find it, and ultimately 
he found himself at Lord Raglan’s head-quar- 
ters. Informing his lordship of the mission 
confided to his care, and his inability to accom- 
plish it, being then utterly exhausted, his 
lordship dispatched an aide-de-camp to General 
Campbell that the French were not coming, 
and ordering him to postpone the enterprise. 
It was about three o’clock in the morning 
when this officer set out for Balaklava. Passing 
through the French camp, he made General 
Villenois acquainted with his mission to Sir 
Colin; but that officer generously said he 
would move down his men to the English 
general’s support, lest the latter, not having 
received any intimation of the change of Gene- 
ral Canrobert’s intentions, should have started 
upon his march, and perhaps meet the enemy 
in strength, and finding no support, be over- 
powered. The aide-de-camp, after a weary 
contest with the difficulties of his journey,—all 
landmarks having been covered with snow,—at 
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last arrived at Balaklava—Sir Colin was gone 
True to his orders, neither rain, frost, snow, 
nor storm could deter him and his gallanj 
Highlanders from the path of duty. The aide. 
de-camp bravely went in pursuit. The track oj 
the brigade was already covered with snow, go 
that no trace of it could be discovered; and afte, 
overcoming countless difficulties and ineur. 
ring great dangers,—for it was impossible to see 
a yard in advance,—the aide-de-camp reached 
Sir Colin near to Tchorgoum, whither he and 
his persevering soldiers had buffetted their 
way with snow and tempest. Sir Colin, hearing 
that Brigadier-general Villenois had determined 
to move down to his support, determined, if 
possible, to accomplish the object for which he 
had gone forth, and ordered the march to be 
resumed. Sir Colin’s brigade was accompanied 
by a detachment of Zouaves, and despite the 
increasing violence of the storm, the men of 
both services were as ardent as the general to 
fall upon the enemy when so little likely to be 
expected, and thus render a great service in 
the campaign. The way became more and 
more dangerous; the Rifles were the advanced 
guard; the Highland light infantry followed 
in skirmishing order. ‘The general’s directions 
had been few and simple, and his troops were 
capable of their steady execution. ‘There was 
to be no firing in case they came upon the 
enemy. Thus the men plodded on until day 
dawned: slowly did the light struggle through 
the drifting snow-wreaths and the masses of 
snow-cloud which darkened the whole heavens. 
A few feet before them were all that the troops 
could see, and the snow was so deep as greatly 
to impede their progress and increase their 
fatigue. Yet there was not a murmur—all 
were patient under their sufferings, and glowing 
with ardour for the object of their contem- 
plated expioit. At last the advanced guard 
came suddenly upon the pickets of the enemy, 
whose watchfulness not even such a night 
could derange, but who were unable to descry 
the approaching troops, it was so dark. Their 
sentries were seized by the light infantry, 
when their comrades immediately gave the 
alarm, and the Cossack videttes fired their 
carbines, and the infantry their muskets, at 
random into the darkness. No one was hit, 
but the report of fire-arms put the Russiat 
division on the gud vive, and they stood at 
once to their arms; for their drums beat vi0-_ 
lently the alarm, and the hoarse voices of com- 
mand penetrated the muffled atmosphere, and 
came heavily on the ear of the advancing 
English. Through the snow-rifts Sir Colin 
made a reconnaissance, which enabled him t0 
determine that the columns of the enemy 
were retiring upon the heights- above the 
Tchernaya. To make out their number was” 
impossible—his conjecture being 5000 met. 
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This was near the truth; the division num- 
ered rather more than 6000. By their slow 
movements, Sir Colin judged that they had 
‘strong supports upon which to fall back. He was 
‘deceived by their skilful movements. Liprandi 
had at that time the main force of his corps 
‘with him, and they were sinking beneath the 
tempest, in impassable places, in one of the 
most terrible marches ever endured by an 
larmy. ‘The snow not only continued to de- 
‘scend, but fell in increasing quantities, hiding 
‘tthe enemy completely from view. The word 
‘was given to fix bayonets and advance; the 
‘men found they were unable to obey the order, 
their hands were so benumbed with cold; the 
Rifles could not handle their weapons; frost- 
bite had attacked the men, especially the 
Highlanders, in the ears—their bonny Scotch 
vonnets affording no shelter to that feature. 
The horses refused to face the increased storm. 
There was no appearance of the French; and 
if they had been a very short distance off, it 
jwas impossible they could be seen, and impro- 
nable that they could be heard. In this most 
listressing situation, Sir Colin was life and soul 
to his brave troops, riding about encouraging 
ind cheering them by voice and example; but 
uhere was no disguising the fact—the noble- 
nearted uncomplaining men were sinking. Sir 
Jolin was not the man to sacrifice his heroic 
soldiers, as a gamester flings his dice, and 
,oses all or wins great stakes. He resolved, 
1oweyer, to await the arrival of the French, 
wd if their advent was timely, to attempt 
oomething against the enemy if the soldiers 
ould use their hands. He could not halt the 
jaen, a short halt even and many would 
,ever have moved again—they would have 
unk, benumbed and stupified, into the frost- 
leep that subsides in death. He therefore 
‘ept them moving to and fro, until all hope of 
ne arrival of the French was unreasonable, 
od the reluctant order to return was given. 
.t eleven o’clock, a.m., the men arrived at 
eir quarters, fatigued, hungry, frost-struck, 
ad in some cases utterly exhausted. Never 
store did English soldiers do so much or 
ehave better on such a night—if ever, in the 
aried wars of England, British soldiers had 
store endured a single night of such soul- 
enetrating hardship. But few shots had been 
red, and those only in reply to the shots at a 
onture made by the retreating pickets of the 
remy. Three prisoners were the only trophy 
; this dreadful march; but it must not be 
1pposed that this was the only injury inflicted 
1 the enemy—they were exposed to far more 
«fferings than the English: obliged to stay 
it all night posted on a hill-side,—not daring 
ra moment to give up the advantageous 
»sition they had found, and unable to see 
other, if one more advantageous were at 
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hand,—many of the Russians fell down dead 
in the snow, and a terrible proportion of them 
were frost-bitten. The sufferings of Li- 
prandi’s corps on its march scarcely exceeded 
those of the division which maintained the 
snow-beaten bivouac which the English gene- 
ral had compelled them to take up. Per- 
haps more punishment, and with -less loss, 
was inflicted upon the enemy than if the 
surprise had been actually successful. Every 
regiment which accompanied General Camp- 
bell had a portion of its men sent to hospital, 
and not a few of the Highlanders lost their 
ears by frost-bite. 

Hiad the French co-operated, there can be 
little doubt that if they had found their way 
as well as the English, the Russians must have 
been caught as in a trap, and destroyed or 
made prisoners. The plan of action, as it 
afterwards transpired, was this :—the English 
were to advance by Kamara and Canrobert’s 
Hill, and proceed stealthily to the enemy’s 
front; the French were to move by the 
Woronzoff Road, and turn the Russian left 
flank, so as to cut off their retreat by the 
Traktar Bridge. 

The troops with Sir Colin were a French regi- 
ment (Zouaves), the 42nd, the 71st, 79th, and 
93rd Highlanders, and twelve pieces of horse 
artillery. The blinding snow caused them in 
the first instance to miss their way, and they 
wandered for some time in the vineyards to 
the left. But the Highland soldiers, as if by 
instinct, hit upon the right track. Perhaps no 
other troops but Highlanders could have dis- 
covered it; accustomed in their native moun- 
tains to the snow-storm, and all its dangers and 
difficulties, they were able to conduct them- 
selves with an instinct through the storm, 
such as no other portion of either army pos- 
sessed; and to endure with a hardihood which 
no other soldiers could rival. Mr. Woods, in 
relating the events of this hard march, says 
that at half-past four o’clock in the morning 
the English lay down on the hill-side, waiting 
for the arrival of the French. This may be 
so—on the authority of that gentleman we 
should be disposed to rely much, but it is 
contrary to our other sources of information; 
and knowing the danger of lying down, or 
even standing, in such circumstances, we are 
disposed to think that Mr. Woods was mis- 
informed. 

It was as Sir Colin was retiring from the en- 
virons of Tchorgoum that Villenois’ four regi- 
ments arrived, having generously. persevered 
until they came upon the British in their retro- 
grade movement. He was willing to return 
and advance upon the Russians, but both off- 
cers saw how hopeless of success such an effort 
must be; besides, Sir Colin had then received 
the order to retire, and the march of Villenois 
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had been countermanded before he set out-—his 
own generosity having prompted his move- 
ments to share the perils of the English, and 
perhaps to succour them under unforeseen 
disaster. Long after these events had trans- 
pired, and when Sir Colin Campbell was 
received with festive entertainments and brave 
welcomes in his native land, the veteran re- 
membered with gratitude the heroism and 
generosity of Villenois. A public meeting 
assembled in the city of Glasgow, where Sir 
Colin was born; the object was to subscribe for 
the relief of certain sufferers by an inundation 
in France, by which life and property had 
been extensively sacrificed; the lord-provost 
took the chair; the celebrated historian, Sir 
Archibald Alison, moved the first resolu- 
tion, and the élite of Glasgow notabilities 
supported the purposes of the assemblage, 
when the whole proceedings received addi- 
tional and deep interest from the circum- 
stance of Sir Colin Campbell presenting him- 
self to relate the noble instance of French 
sympathy he had experienced on the awful 
night of the 19th of February, 1855. The 
address of Sir Colin was as follows :—‘‘ There 
is one anecdote I must relate to you respecting 
these Frenchmen. In February of past year 
I was ordered, with the Highland brigade, a 
detachment of cavalry, and twelve guns, to 
move to a certain position, to co-operate with 
a large force of the French, with a view to 
turn the Russians out of the Tchernaya. The 
weather became very bad—a frightful night of 
snow, and frost, and cold. I succeeded in 
fulfilling the order given me, and the troops 
under my orders found themselves at time in 
the position. The French did not appear. The 
night was so bad that they had received 
counter-orders; and, actually to keep my men 
from being frost-bitten, I had to march them 
round and round in circles. I had been asso- 
ciated with a Frenchman named General Ville- 
nois—a man whom I love very much—a man 
who is admired as a soldier. In the morning 
after receiving the counter-orders the night 
before, on coming out of his tent, he saw the 
Highland brigade, the detachment of cavalry, 
and the guns ata distance. Immediately on 
seeing our troops, and recollecting that the 
French army had been called back in conse- 
quence of the dreadful state of the weather, he 
said, ‘My friend Campbell may find himself 
overpowered,’ and sounding the bugle without 
waiting for the instructions of his superior 
officer, he sent a body to my relief. Happily 
{ was in such a position that whenever they 
came against me, I knew I could drive them 
out of it. But that does not take away from 
the merit of General Villenois in sending his 
troops to us. I believe it is impossible to 
know of more unity, or a stronger feeling of 
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regard than that which existed between the 
Highland soldiers and the Frenchmen.” 

It appears that considerable confusion to 
place among the French in endeavouring 
obey the orders and counter-orders which hi 
been given them for this ‘‘ reconnaissance 
The division of General Espinasse had -be 
ordered by General Bosquet to perform the 
part, the arrangement of which had been cor 
mitted to him. His account of the attemp 
made by him to do what he was command 
thus appears in the journal of the division :- 
‘“‘ After having made sure, by frequent blas 
of the trumpet, that no troops had remained - 
the plain of Balaklava, outside the Mamek 
of the English vidette, the general gave ft! 
order to march, in order to avoid being fros 
bitten, and in such a manner as to rema 
near the rest of the force. or that purpo 
the men were marched successively with tl 
wind and against the wind, describing circle 
and at daybreak they found themselves at tl 
foot of the positions, the steep acclivities. 
which they climbed with difficulty, by reasc 
of the accumulation of snow. At a quarte 
past six the men re-entered their bivouac 
not a single man missing at roll-call.” : 

The severity of that night was much felt! 
the trenches, very great numbers were broug! 
to the French hospitals afflicted with firos 
bite. Probably the most graphic accom 
of the character of the weather the day whic 
followed is recorded in the journal of M 
Russell. He thus relates his experience:- 
‘“‘Such a day as followed that morning I hai 
never witnessed. Being anxions to get a lett 
off by the post ere it started from Kamiesel 
and not being aware that the reconnaissan( 
had been countermanded, I started early i 
the morning for the post-office marque 
through a blinding storm of snow. The win 
howled fiercely over the plain; it was so lade 
with snow that it was quite palpable, and ha 
a strange solid feel about it as it drifted i 
endless wreaths of fine small flakes, whic 
penetrated the interstices of the clothing, an 
blinded horse and man. For some time | 
managed to get on very well, for the trac 
was beaten and familiar. I joined a convo 
of artillerymen, but at last the drifts became £ 
thick that it was utterly impossible to seet 
the right or left for twice a horse’s length. 4 
I fancied the artillerymen were going t¢ 
much to the right, I bore away a little, an 
soon after met a solitary pedestrian, wh 
wanted to know the way to Balaklava. 
sincerely trust he got there by my direction’ 
As he was coming from Lord Raglan’s he cor 
firmed me in the justice of my views concer! 
ing the route, and I rode off to warn ™ 
friends the artillerymen of their mistak' 
They were not to be found. I had only le 
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hem three or four minutes, and ‘yet they had 
assed away as completely as if the earth had 
wallowed them up. So I turned on my way, 
s I thought, and, riding right into the wind’s 
ye, made, at the best pace I could force the 
orse to put forth, for my destination. It was 
ot above an hour’s ride on a bad day, and yet 
t the end of two hours I had not only not 
rrived, but I could not make out one of the 
andmarks which denoted an approach to it. 
‘ents, hill-sides, and jutting rocks, all had 
isappeared, and nothing was visible, above, 
round, below, but one white sheet drawn, as 
; were, close around me. ‘This was decidedly 
npleasant, but there was no help for it but to 
de on and trust to Providence. The sea or 
ie lines would soon bring one up. Still the 
orse went on snorting out the snow from his 
ostrils, and tossing his head to clear the drift 
‘om his eyes and ears; and yet no tent, no 
1an—not a soul to be seen in this peninsular 
warming with myriads of soldiery. Three 
ours passed !—Where on earth can I be? Is 
iis enchantment? Has the army here, the 
nes and trenches, and Sebastopol itself, gone 
‘ean off the face of the earth? Is this a 
orrible dream? The horse stops at last, and 
fuses to go on against the storm. Every 
‘stant the snow falls thicker and thicker. A 
ark form rushes by with a quick snarling 
ark—it is a wolf or a wild dog, and the horse 
ishes on affrighted. The cold pierces one’s 
ones as he faces the gale, and now and then 
» plunges above the knees into snow-drifts, 
‘hich are rapidly forming at every hillock and 
‘rrow in the ground; a good deep fallow— 
‘well or pit—might put a speedy termination 
' one’s fears and anxiety at a moment’s 
otice. Minutes become hours, and my eyes 
ere bleared and sore striving to catch a 
‘mpse of tent or man, and to avoid the new 
(ngers in our path. Suddenly I plunged in 
ongst a quantity of brushwood—sure and 
(rtain sign that I had gone far astray indeed, 
‘d that I was at some place removed from 
‘e camp and the wood-cutters. The notion 
ished across me that the wind might have 
‘anged, and that in riding against it I might 
ive shaped my course for the Tchernaya and 
f2 Russian lines. The idea of becoming the 
joperty of a Cossack picket was by no means 
leasant ingredient in one’s thoughts at such 
mnoment. Still what was to bedone? My 
‘ods and feet were becoming insensible from 
(2 cold, and my-face and eyes were exceed- 
isly painful. There was no help for it but 
t push on, and not to let night come on. 
Jat would indeed be a serious evil. At this 
ment there was a break in the snow-drif¢t 
i one moment, and I saw to my astonish- 
‘nt a church dome and spire on my right, 
V.ich vanished again in a moment. My im- 
VOL, IL. 
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pression was, that I must either be close to 
Kamara or to Sebastopol, and that the church 
was in either of those widely separated locali-- 
ties. Hither way the only thing to do was to 
bear away to the left to regain our lines, 
though I could not help wondering where on 
earth the French works were, if it was indeed 
Sebastopol. I had not ridden very far when, 
through the ravings of the wind, a hoarse roar 
rose up before me, and I could just make out 
a great black wall as it were rising up through 
the snow-drift. I was on the very edge of the 
tremendous precipices which overhang the sea 
near Cape Fiolente! The position was clear 
at once. J was close to the Monastery of St. 
George. Dismounting, and carefully leading 
my horse, I felt my way through the storm, 
and at last arrived at the monastery. The only 
Zouave in sight was shooting larks out of a 
sentry-box, but he at once took my horse to 
the stable, and showed me the way to the 
guard-house, where his comrades were enjoying 
the comforts of a blazing fire, each waiting for 
his turn to be shaved by the regimental barber. 
Having restored circulation to my blood, and 
got the ice out of my hair, I set out once more, 
and a smart Zouave undertook to show me the 
way to head-quarters; but he soon got tired of 
his undertaking, and deserted me on the edge 
of a ravine, with some very mysterious in- 
structions as to going on always ‘ tout droit,’ 
which, seeing that one could not see, would 
have been very difficult to follow. By the 
greatest good fortune I managed to strike 
upon the French tents of the waggon train, 
and halting at every outburst of the tempest, 
and pushing on when the storm cleared away 
a little, I continued to work my way from 
camp to camp, and at last arrived at head- 
quarters, covered with ice, and very nearly 
‘done up,’ somewhat before four o’clock in 
the afternoon. It was some consolation for 
me to find that officers had lost themselves 
in the very vineyard, close to the house, that 
day, and that aides-de-camp and orderlies 
had become completely bewildered in their 
passage from one English divisional camp to 
another.” 

The weather continued severe for some time 
after the great snow-storm: although the days 
were sunny, the keen north wind bore upon its 
breast sleet and snow at intervals, and through 
the nights it swept over the plateau like an 
enemy on the charge. In the camp and at 
Balaklava the troops did not appear to suffer 
from this, because they could move about, and 
all had by this time long boots, and warm 
clothing to some extent, and some regiments 
had very thick great-coats, which, although 
generally too small, were beneficial as a pro- 
tection against such piercing cold. In the 
trenches, where the men could not move about, 
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and dare not light large fires (when fuel was 
procurable), the suffering was great; but the 
wind dried up the trenches, and the long boots 
were there felt to be a protection of the most 
appreciable value. 

The Russians in the field, and even in the 
various garrisons, as at Sebastopol, Simphero- 
pol, and Perekop, were reported by Tartar 
spies and deserters to be sickly, anc the num- 
ber in hospital from frost-bite, chest com- 
plaints, and typhus fever was very serious. 
The following despatch of Lord Raglan, written 
on the 17th, gives a fair picture of the con- 
dition of both armies at that date, and for a 
week after; except that his lordship was pro- 
bably misinformed as to the necessities of the 
enemy in respect to provisions. The army 
before Eupatoria was well supplied, and it is 
unlikely that such would be the case while 
there was scarcity at Simpheropol :— 

My Lorp Duxx,—I have the satisfaction to acquaint 
your grace that the weather has improved since I last 
addressed you, and the country is becoming drier. Two 
days ago the thermometer was up at 60°. It was some- 
what lower yesterday, and early this morning it was down 
below freezing-point, and at this moment it is snowing. 
I mention these particulars in order toshow your grace 
how variable the climate is. No movement has been made 
upon the part of the enemy. The garrison of Sebastopol 
is engaged in deepening the ditches, and improving the 
defences of the south front, and in constructing works on 
the north side of the harbour. Ihave received informa- 
tion that the Russian army, in the neighbourhood of 
Bagtché Serai and Simpheropol, is suffering much from 
want of provisions, and from privations of all kinds, I 
am: happy to be able to say that the railway is making 
considerable progress, and that every hope is entertained 
that in the course of a very short time it will be available 
for transit as far as Kadikoi, which will accelerate the 
conveyance of stores up tothe camp. I inclose the return 
of casualties up to the 16th instant. Ihave great plea- 
sure in stating that Colonel Bell, of the Royal Regiment, 
who received a slight wound in the side from a musket- 
ball, when commanding in the trenches on the night of 
the 14th instant, experiences very little inconvenience 
from it, and has felt well enough to continue to discharge 


his duty with his accustomed zeal. 
I have, &c., 


HM's Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &¢. &e. 


The letters of private persons confirmed the 
tidings conreyed in Lord Raglan’s despatch :— 
‘The drying winds continue, and the plateau 
to the south of Sebastopol can be traversed 
easily on horse or foot, even at the bottom of 
the ravines. With this fine weather the good 
spirits and energies of our men have returned. 
The trenches are dry; the men get all they 
want, provisions are abundant; hay has arrived 
and fresh vegetables have been sent up to the 
front to check the scurvy.” 

Correspondence from the East at this date 
was eagerly read by the English public, from 
the impression that spring in the Crimea was 
favourable to military operations; such commu- 
nications as the following increased this appe- 
tite for Crimean news:—‘“‘ The Cossacks are 
riding about the hills in front; our videttes are 
watching them; vast masses of men in long 
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lines carrying planks of wood or fascines inte 
sect the plain, and seem ata distance like armi 
of ants migrating. The thunder of cannon fro 
the front booms through the air, the marti 
music of the French regiments interrupted | 
the creaking of cart-wheels, the cries of came] 
the yells of drivers in nearly every language 
the East or West,—worse than all, by the te 
rible instruments of the Turkish bands,—speg 
of war, which no Englishman has ever know 
at home in this day.” 

The desire in England to ascertain how t) 
railway operations proceeded was very strong 
the people regarded it as a project of their ow; 
and would have considered any failure in 
spect to it a greater disaster than almost an 
government failure. The following account: 
its progress, under date of February 19th, gay 
universal satisfaction :—‘‘ The progress of tl 
railroad is extraordinary. It is already con 
pleted out to the entrance of the village) 
Kadikoi, to-morrow it will have passed throug 
it on its way out to the plateau, and on We 
nesday it will be, in all probability, used 4 
the transport of a cargo of shot and shell out; 
far from Balaklava in the intervals of the worl 
mens’ labour. The aspect of the town is great! 
altered for the better. The wretched hovels: 
which the Turkish soldiery propagated pest 
lence and died have been cleaned out or level 
to the earth, the cesspools and collections, 
utter abomination in the streets have been fill 
up, and quicklime has been laid down intl 
streets and lanes, and around the houses. 1 
suttlers have been driven forth to a wood 
world of their own outside the town, and t 
number of visitors to the town diminishe’ 
Indeed, the railway, which sweeps mgl 
through the main street, very effectually clea 
away the crowds of stragglers who used tou 
fest the place. It is inexpressibly strange - 
hear the well-known rumbling sound of tl 
carriages and waggons as they pass to and f 
with their freights of navvies, sleepers, a 
rails; it recalls home more strongly than an) 
thing we have yet heard in the Crimea.” 

A few days afterwards, the Z?mes’ correspol 
dent wrote—‘ The Australian arrived to-da 
with Lord George Paget on board. The ra 
way is now 100 yards beyond Kadikoi. Or 
stationary engine has been run up to the hig 
eround opposite, on the plateau near the cam) 
Tnter alia, we are to have an hotel at Balaklav 
It is to be conducted by ‘ Mrs. Seacole, late! 
Jamaica.’ I suppose the lady calculates on 
liberal share of patronage when visitors cou 
out to see the siege in the summer.” | 

On the 20th (the night after the great snov 
storm) the Russians, calculating that tl 
severity of the weather would cause # 
English to relax their vigilance, made a peti 


sortie. Mr. Russell relates it as made after tl 
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majesty the sultan felicitously inaugurates a 
campaign, the opening of which can no longer 
be retarded. 

‘‘Companions in arms! With unconquer- 
able energy, and a patriotism that has spread 
your renown through Europe, ensuring you a 
place in history, you have during one year 
mastered the very hardiest trials to which the 
organisation and morale of an army can be ex- 
posed. These trials are close upon an end. 
Those which now await you are such as your 
courage will look upon without alarm. You 
will soon join battle with an enemy whom you 
already know how to conquer. The ardent 
sympathies with which France accompanies 
her armies will be with you when you meet 
them, as they have before followed your pre- 
vious victories and glorious sufferings during 
this war. The heart and the prayers of our 
emperor are with you; his solicitude trebles 
your efficiency and powers. 

‘‘Soldiers! be sure the English, Ottoman, 
and French armies, firmly united, will triumph 
with the aid of God, who protects the just 
cause. 


isual manner, which he thus describes :— 
‘Some thirty men are sent in advance of a 
varty of from five to eight hundred, in loose skir- 
nishing order. These men advance stealthily, 
‘n tirailleur, up to the line of our sentries and 
vickets, and feel their way cautiously, in order 
‘o ascertain,if there is a weak and undefended 
voint for the advance of the main body. If 
he firing is slack, the latter immediately push 
‘n, rush into the trenches, bayonet as many as 
esist, and dragging off all the men they can 
et as prisoners, return to the town as rapidly 
's possible. In these affairs the French suffer 
ost. Any man, however weak, can rush 
cross a landing into the nearest room, and do 
amage in it before he is kicked out. The 
‘rench are so close to the Russians, they may 
e said to live next door to them. ‘he latter 
in form in a small body under cover of their 
‘orks, at any hour in the night, and dash into 
ie works ere our allies can get together to 
tive them back again.’’ On the night of the 
)th, the sortie was made against Major Chap- 
‘an’s batteries on the left attack. ‘The sentries 
‘w and challenged them, and instantly de- 
vered their fire. The contest was short and 
aimportant, but men fell on both sides, and 
‘e “ Rush’ ‘took nothing by their motion.” 
‘On the morning of the 22nd, General Can- 
‘bert published the following order of the 


dy — 


‘“‘Cannopert, General-in- Chief.” 


The proceedings of the Russians, in connection 
with the famous Mamelon, gave the allies con- 
siderable anxiety. The most advanced trenches 
of the allies were about 400 yards distant from 
this defence, which was itself about 600 yards 
in advance of the Malakoff Tower. No ade- 
quate efforts had been made to dislodge the 
enemy from the Mamelon, although our engi- 
neers constantly drew attention to the necossity 
of depriving him of its possession. Had 
the advice of General Sir John Burgoyne been 
followed in reference to it, many valuable lives 
would have been spared; but the opinions of 
that gallant and skilful officer never received 
the respect which they deserved. The English 
commander-in-chief had a prejudice in favour 
of the French engineer officers, who had, never- 
theless, hitherto proved themselves inferior to 
ours throughout the campaign. 

On the night of the 22nd noises were heard 
in the trenches, which evidently proceeded 
from the Mamelon. The sounds were those of 
numerous bodies of workmen urging some vast 
undertaking with great energy. The pickets 
and trench-guards were doubled. The 23rd 
was a dim heavy day, such as often in the 
campaign favoured the foe. The Russians car- 
ried on their operations under cover of the fog; 
the same noises were heard, the same indica- 
tions of energy fell upon the ears of the lis- 
teners in the trenches; but nothing could be 
seen. In the evening the weather cleared, 
and the formidable results of the labours which 
sent the strange sounds over the lines were 
apparent. Two rows of gabions had been 


““Anwy or tHE Easr!—The enemy has just 
cstained another check. On the morning of 
te 17th they attacked Eupatoria with 25,000 
‘antry, 80 pieces of cannon, and 4000 cavalry. 
{is corps, composed of all the reinforcements 
‘at could possibly be brought together at Pe- 
‘op or from within the Crimea, was vigor- 
sly repulsed by the Ottoman troops of the 
iny of the Danube, under the orders of Omar 
‘sha, general-in-chief. On the second attempt 
van assault, a column of Turkish troops, rush- 
1 out from the place, resolutely charged the 
‘aulting party with the bayonet, and drove 
im back for a considerable distance. At last 
! enemy, after a fruitless struggle of two 
vrs’ duration, was forced to retreat with con- 
Lerable loss. This brilliant affair reflects the 
jhest honour on our allies, and worthily con- 
Lies the series of their successes against the 
ymon enemy during the preceding years, 
ive the satisfaction to add that the ‘small 
inch garrison, under the orders of Chef 
scadron d’Etat-Major Osmont, composed 
' detachment of the 3rd Marines, and a de- 
iment of naval gunners, under naval Lieu- 
mt de la Caze, have vigorously sustained 
honour of our arms, as well as greatly con- 
ited to the defence of Hupatoria, by the 
‘xs which they had prepared for that pur- 
». This first exploit of the army of his 
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filled and placed round the summit of the hill, 
which rose with a perpendicular rocky face in 
front, the stone having been quarried out for 
building purposes at Sebastopol. Under cover 
of the gabions, numerous working parties were 
still busy plying their tools with the most 
eager haste. It was obvious that the French 
could never allow the batteries to be completed 
without a desperate attempt to frustrate the 
design; and General Canrobert accordingly re- 
solved upon an attack. The erection of this 
work so far was admirably managed, justifying 
the eulogy contained in Prince Menschikoft’s 
despatch :— 


‘‘On the night between the 21st and 22nd 
of February we erected a redoubt on the left 
flank of the fortifications of Sebastopol. This 
was done so promptly and unexpectedly, that 
we received no annoyance from the enemy (the 
allies). On the night between the 24th and 
25th the enemy (the allies) attacked the re- 
doubt with considerable forces. Two regi- 
ments repulsed them. The enemy lost 600 
men. The mining operations of the allies have 
been suspended.” 


There are two errors in this despatch: the 
prince underrates the number of Russians en- 
gaged; and, unfortunately, he also underrates 
the heavy loss of our ally. What the difficul- 
ties of this undertaking on the part of the 
French were, are briefiy stated in a letter of 
General Canrobert of the 24th to the French 
minister of war :— 


‘‘ Being informed yesterday morning that 
the Russians had raised, during the preceding 
night, some important works of counter-ap- 
proach, directly opposite to our works, and 
upon the lower part of one of the slopes of the 
plain of Inkerman, which descends to the 
Careening Bay, I repaired ‘to the spot, and 
after having carefully examined the nature of 
the enemy’s intrenchments, I decided on hay- 
ing them stormed. ‘The operation was a diffi- 
cult one, for numerous defenders were sheltered 
pehind the intrenchments; and it was the more 
impossible. to surprise them, since they had 
thrown forward, to about 700 metres in ad- 
vance of their position, a complete chain of 
small fortified posts. Beside which, the 800 
or 900 metres that our soldiers had to traverse 
before reaching the enemy, were literally 
ploughed up by the projectiles of more than 
80 guns, fired as well from the ships as from 
the land-batteries which converge on that place 
from all the points of a semicircle.” 


The attack was ordered for the night of the 
23ra to the 24th. Its general superintendence 
was committed to General Bosquet. It appears 
from the French journal of the siege from the 
23rd to the 24th of February, that the general 
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ordered for this service two battalions of { 


2nd Zouaves, of 500 men each; one battali 


of the 6th of the line, and one of the 10t 
the respective strength of these two battalions 
not stated; neither does the journal menti 
what was indisputably the fact, that a b 
talion of French marines constituted the ; 
serve. 
ran with the direction of the attack, { 
supreme command of which was given 
General de Monet. 


General Bosquet charged General Mz 


Eleven o’clock on the night of the 23rd y 


the hour of rendezvous for the expeditione 
detachment. 
lumns took their positions in the intrenc 
ments. 
post behind two large openings made to { 
right and left of the second parallel. 1 
right battalion was commanded by Major | 
cretelle, at the head of which Colonel C 
ultimately placed himself; the left battali 
was under the command of Major Derb 
Between these two battalions General Mo 
placed himself at the head of a strong battal 
of marines, probably numbering 1000 m 


At midnight the attacking « 


Colonel Cler, with the Zouaves, to 


General Bosquet, with his usual alacrity a 


vigilance, inspected all these arrangeme 
himself. The night was intensely dark, a 


ail was still around the camp and in { 
trenches, when, at half-past one, Gene 
Mayran gave the signal, and instantly the b 
talions issued to the front, and formed in el 
columns by sections; in front of each a co 
pany was thrown out as the avante garde, & 
with each a captain of engineers and as 
detachment of soldiers of that corps, with to 
to destroy the works. : | 

The moon was in its first quarter, and I. 
gone down at eleven o'clock, after which ' 
darkness became deeper, favouring the ent 
prise. Much misapprehension existed wl 
the intelligence of this attack reached b: 
land and France as to the design of the Fret! 
general. It was not intended to make a lo: 
ment: the orders on this subject were |’ 
cise, and show that Mr. Russell and Mr. Wo: 
mistook the nature of the assault when tl 
describe it as a defeat of the French. ‘: 
orders of General Canrobert were in th' 
terms :—‘‘ The end which the French gene’ 
wish to attain, in making this sortie from | 
Inkerman intrenchments, being solely to ]’ 
duce a moral influence, the order is give! 
occupy but for a short time the enen 
works; and to overturn and abandon thet! 
the signal of retreat. The use of that sit! 
is left to the commanding officer of the tr 
engaged.” 

The Zouaves crept forward furtively, f 
for a time, noiselessly ; the 6th and 10th of) 
line, under Colonei (Major) Derbois, formed 
hollow to protect the return. ‘The French} 
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10 suspicion that their approach was expected; 
out unfortunately the Russians were aware of 
the whole plan of attack, for it had been a 
wubject of conversation in the French camp all 
he eyening; and a soldier of the foreign 
egion, an Italian, knowing how valuable such 
nformation would be, and perhaps not having 
‘ny very goodwill to the French nation, de- 
erted, and put the Russians in possession of 
vhat was contemplated: they took their mea- 
ures accordingly. In front of their works a 
ong line of small posts was formed behind a 
vall which lines a part of the Sebastopol Road, 
md where that road crossed a hollow space. 
ambuscades were in front and flank of that 
‘ne, which were protected in the rear and 
ear the works by small bodies of infantry 
ormed in squares. The force which occupied 
aese posts was afterwards estimated by the 
‘rench at 1200 men. 

_ The right column of attack arrived at the 
ater line of the ambuscades without seeing an 
nemy ; but as soon as it entered the net-work 
fusillade, point-blank, was opened upon the 
ead and flank of the column. This fire was 
»ceived by the advanced companies; the main 
ody avoided the fire, wheeled to the left, and 
1arged into the ambuscade with the bayonet, 
riving the Muscovites quickly out. The left 
slumn meanwhile encountered a deep ravine, 
; valley, as the Russians call it, where large 
ones lay along the declivities in great pro- 
ision: these were rolled down by the passage 
‘the troops, thundering against one another 
; they bounded to the bottom, and making a 
vise which, even if the enemy had not been 
yprised of the attack, would have betrayed it. 
oe central column, which advanced in sup- 
yrt of the others, came precipitately upon the 
‘abuscades that were arranged across its 
(urse, and received a close and terrible fire 
1m the troops posted there. All the columns 
pre now much disordered, especially that 
ich had to make its way by the rough 
id rocky ravine. The fire from the ambus- 
(des had brought down many, and no less 
tan three shots struck General de Monet him- 
<f. Both hands were shattered by musket- 
(lls. Feeling weak with loss of blood, he 
cumited the command to Colonel Cler; and 
ton, holding up his mangled hands, ex- 
cimed, ‘‘ Soldiers, advance, follow me—that 
ithe point we must reach!” he rushed for- 
\.rd against the redoubt through the squares 
‘the enemy, followed bravely by his Zouaves. 
{ this moment the advanced companies were 
cgaged with three squares in a desperate and 
cifined bayonet-struggle, which the darkness 
ridered more desperate. This close encounter 
r2vented the enemy from shooting down the 
rin body of the advancing column—for go 
ese were they, that, dark as it was, no shot 
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could fail to tell had they been able to fire 
upon the assailants. Colonel Cler re-arranged 
the men, ordering Commandant Lacretelle to 
charge with his Zouaves on the right; Com- 
mandant Derbois, with his soldiers of the line, 
on the left; and he himself, heading such men 
as he could get together, dashed forward to 
the ditch of the intrenchment, and scaled the 
parapet. Scarcely had he done so when the 
victorious parties, under Lacreteile and. Der- 
bois, penetrated into the work from either 
flank. ‘The Russians were hemmed in, in the 
gorge of the intrenchment, and were obliged 
to make a desperate resistance; they delivered 
a volley, before which many of the French 
went down, for the muzzles of the Russian 
muskets were at their very breasts; they then 
received their assailants on their bayonets, 
several superior officers being literally impaled. 
The shock was terrible, the havoc great; and 
the impetuosity and determined bravery of the 
French were irresistible. Never did French- 
men behave more chivalrously than that night 
around and upon the Mamelon. 

While this terfible conflict raged in the 
gorge of the work, and every blow struck dealt 
wounds and death, the sky over Sebastopol 
became suddenly illumined by innumerable 
fires, rockets and pyrotechnic preparations of 
every conceivable sort were flung up high into 
the heavens. The hills and valleys instantly 
echoed the sound of the Russian trumpets, 
the tocsin rang in the town with a sound 
clear and alarmful above all the clangour, and 
forthwith a peal of artillery from ships and 
battery shook Sebastopol and the earth around 
it. The combatants no longer fought in dark- 
ness, the artificial lights which glared above 
the town revealed the whole struggle distinctly ; 
and men were seen like fiends, of ever 
horrid hue, struggling in deadly combat. While 
the Grenadiers and Cossacks appeared swaying 
to and fro, their bayonets crossing those of the 
Zouaves, the French engineers were destroying 
gabions and parapets. The illuminations 
thrown up by the Russians enabled them 
to see the numerical inferiority of their 
assailants, encouraging those actually in the 
conflict, and instructing those who were about 
to be moved to their support. The Russians 
here adopted the diabolical plan which they so 
disgracefully resorted to at the battle of Balak- 
lava—they fired into the combatants, friends 
and foes, regardless of the sacrifice of their own 
troops if only the assailants were shot down. 
The French nevertheless swept the defenders 
from the redoubt, but the Russian batteries at 
that moment directed upon it a concentrated 
fire which no troops could withstand. The 
French lay down while the grape and canister 
swept over them with the screeching sound of 
a tempest. It was from the Malakoff that the 
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most murderous fire came, and the Zouaves, 
dauntless still amidst scenes of such horror, 
cried “On to the Malakoff! on to the Mala- 
koff!’? Their officers could with difficulty 
restrain them from the gallant, but desperate 
and hopeless, enterprise; and some, bursting 
the bonds of discipline, rushed forth and met 
the fate which an intelligence equal to their 
bravery might have enabled them to foresee. 
Lying within the shelter of the redoubt the 
Zouaves persisted in holding it, contrary to the 
original intention of the attack, and the precise 
orders of the French chief. They were not 
permitted long to maintain their couchant posi- 
tion; the cannon of the batteries suddenly 
ceased, and dark masses of infantry fell upon 
either flank of the French supports, who main- 
tained a position sheltered by some gabions 
outside the work. The marines, who were here 
posted, at first made a gallant defence, but after 
they were thrown into confusion by quick and 
repeated volleys from their numerous assailants, 
they were charged with the bayonet and driven 
pellmell among the rocks and uneven ground, 
where they could not be re-formed, nor rallied, 
and were in fact dispersed, helpless fugitives, 
upon their own lines. General Monet at. this 
critical moment gave the signal for retreat; he 
was the first to enter the work and the last to 
leave it. It is incomprehensible that, with 
orders so precise as those already quoted, he did 
not give the command to retire as soon as the 
object of the engineers was tolerably performed. 
It is even surprising that with so small a force 
he should have continued the enterprise when 
he saw that it was no surprise, and that the 
enemy were well prepared and numerically far 
superior, for this was obvious as soon as his 
troops entered among the ambuscades. Daunt- 
less: courage is not sufficient for a general— 
prudence and consideration for human life are 
quite as essential. Many comments to the 
disparagement of the English generals have 
been made at home and on the Continent, but 
in no respect did the French show superior 
generalship. Most of them had more expe- 
rience in large commands; but the English 
generals showed as much fertility of resource up 
to this period as their vaunted allies. Gene- 
rals Evans, England, Burgoyne, Brown, and 
Campbell, were not surpassed—we fearlessly 
say, not equalled—among the French generals, 
unless Bosquet be the exception; the Duke of 
Cambridge, although inexperienced as a general, 
was as well acquainted with the military art and 
the minutest details of the profession as any 
officer well could be. 

Monet at last retired, reluctantly accompanied 
by his desperately daring soldiers. Colonel 
Cler, upon whom the command without the 
redoubt devolved, heard the signal twice before 
he moved a man, while the musket-balls of the 
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enemy seemed to fill the air, and the flower 
his troops lay bleeding around him. At ¢ 
moment the French soldiers believed that th 
suffered more from the misdirected fire of th 
marines, who were then giving way, than fr 
the bullets of the foe. The marines in t 
French navy were a most unsuitable force | 
the kind of service on which they were th 
night sent, and were so considered by the li 
and the Zouaves, on the part of whom a bitt 
contempt arose to the marines for their deficie 
skill in the emergency. The whole of t 
little foree were soon surrounded in th 
retreat, but a desperate bayonet-charge pi 
cured them a passage through the enemy 
the expense of many valuable lives. Seve 
officers sacrificed themselves to the safety of t 
brigade; Captain Sage and Sub-lieutena 
Levestre were among these heroes. Th 
fought their way back to the trenches, havi 
lost one-fourth of their men in killed, wounde 
and prisoners. The total was not less thi 
1000, although both French and Russi 
accounts compute it at about 600. ; 

The work was not entirely destroyed, n 
was the injury inflicted upon it commensura 
with the loss of life. Nor was it true, as f 
Baron Bazancourt represents it, that the mor 
influence of the event compensated for the lo: 
The Russians felt encouraged, they illuminat 
the town, joy-bells flashed their triumpha 
peals upon the still dark air, and a feu de jo 
rang along their lines, while shouts of victo 
and defiance rent the atmosphere. 

The generalship displayed was wretchet 
Canrobert was a first-rate general of divisic 
but as little fit to command in such a siege 
St. Arnaud or Lord Raglan. Instead of alloy 
ing his projects to be bruited about the cam 
he might have have imitated his enemies : 
their secrecy. Sudden as was the resolutx 
taken to attempt the destruction of the ne 
works of the Mamelon, hardly a soldier in tl 
French army was ignorant of it, and even 
the plan to be acted upon, before the moon we 
down that night—even in the English lines 
was well known. ‘The conduct of the aila 
was rash and headstrong. Frenchmen don 
require to prove their bravery by rushing 
useless destruction, their valour is celebratt 
in all lands. 

General Canrobert proclaimed to the arm 
the brilliant courage of the men who had fore 
their way over a path so bloody to the é! 
proposed, and who showed so extraordinary 
devotion. The language employed was full 
well-earned compliment, but it gives no m0 
mation requiring a place here. One passa 
was just and beautiful:—“Tbe commande 
in-chief, in the name of the emperor and 
France, thanks those brave soldiers who ha 
maintained the honour of our flag with su 
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onder it their homage.” 


'The commander-in-chief testified correctly 
» the admiration of the enemy, for General 
‘sten-Sacken sent a letter to Canrobert in 
‘hich he paid this tribute to the fallen :—“I 


asten to inform you that your valiant dead, 


‘ho remained in our hands, on the night of 
ie 23rd, were buried with all the honours due 


\ their exemplary intrepidity.” 


‘The following is the despatch of General 


anrobert. He affirms that the retreat of the 
‘rench was unmolested, which is a grave error, 
' they had to cut their way through the host 
at surrounded them. It is probable that the 


\ 


sneral meant to convey the idea that, after 
‘e bayonet charge by which they cleared for 
femselves a way out of the circle of fire 
nich begirt them, they regained unmolested 
fe trenches. This is correct, except that a 
lisketry fire was poured after them. 


Monsizur Le Marficuar,—I have the honour to send 
¥1 details of the coup de main executed in the night 
ween the 23rd and 24th of February, in advance of 
“right line of attack. The following dispositions had 
ion taken :—A detachment of engineers, and a detach- 
(nt of artillery, two battalions of the 2nd Zouaves 
(olonel Cler), and a battalion of the 4th regiment of 
}rines (Commander Mermier), commanded by General 
>) Brigade Monet, were to carry the redoubt constructed 
(the Russians in front of our right lines. Two bat- 
tions of the 6th and 10th of the line formed the reserve. 
le whole was commanded by General of Division May- 
ri, and moreover, the operation was under the super- 
vendence and direction of General Bosquet, Commander 
the Second Corps. The Russian work had some am- 
oscades in advance, which, in the obscurity of the night, 
red obstacles of which it was difficult to appreciate 
‘| disposition or strength. The troops destined for the 
tack stormed them and routed them, and, while the 
)talions on the French left and centre overcame these 
tacles, the Zouaves, led by Colonel Cler, and having 
nieral Monet at their head, who had already received 
«« wounds, penetrated into the redoubt under a heavy 
i of musketry, and threw themselves upon the infantry 
.smbied in a dense body inside. This infantry gave 
vy, after a short but severe struggle, in which the de- 
‘iment of engineers, under Captain Valesque, took a 
iliant part, as did also the artillery, commanded by 
+itenant Delafosse. The Zouaves displayed the most 
¢arkable.intrepidity. The enemy had suffered consider- 
I, losses. The object we had proposed was attained. 
\ could not think of holding a position open on all sides 
ohe Russian artillery, but we had shown them once 
1e our superiority in action. The return to our lines 
y accomplished without the enemy, who were struck 
71 astonishment, molesting us, notwithstanding their 
Wierical superiority. ‘The reserve, which had left the 
riches, to cover, if necessary, the retreat, did not meet 
tone. Our loss was considerable, but not in propor- 
\( to the danger of this nocturnal combat, where our 
o\ers were exposed until they returned to the trenches 
)he fire of the artillery of the town. Our troops 
eived admirably, as they always do, and I cannot praise 
ha too highly. 


CANROBERT. 


“he English general also made an especial 
oatch for his government of an event so 
nortant :— 

Before Sebastopol, Feb. 24, 18565. 
'y Lorp,—The weather has improved since I wrote 
1 lespatch of the 20th inst. The snow is still on the 
rind, and the nights are cold; but the wind has sub- 
cl,,and we have to-day a bright sunshine, Consider- 
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able activity continues to prevail in the movement of the 
enemy’s troops on the north side of the harbour, and 
convoys of waggons are constantly arriving, and the 
object of the Russians would appear to be to fortify the 
heights extending to their left, and looking upon the 
valley of the chernaya. The troops of the garrison 
having lodged themselves on the point of the spur of the 
ridge from Inkerman over the Careening Bay, at about 
300 yards from the new French parallel, on the extreme 
right, General Canrobert determined to dislodge them; and 
this was gallantly effected at two o’clock this morning by 
1500 men, under the immediate command of General 
Monet, and the direction of General Mayran, with how- 
ever, 1 regret to say, some loss, the consequence of the 
heavy fire which was brought to bear upon them from 
the enemy’s batteries and the shipping, whilst they were 
engaged in demolishing the works. When this object 
was accomplished, they withdrew to the trenches, as had 
been their intention. The gallant General Monet is, I 
am much concerned to. have to add, among the wounded. 
I enclose a return of casualties on the 22nd inst. Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir George Brown has, I am happy to say, 
resumed the command of the Light Division in perfect 
health. The railway is getting on remarkably well, and 
the exertions of Mr. Beattie, who is superintending the 
works, are unremitting, and entitle him to great praise. 
have, &c. LAGLAN. 


Another despatch from his lordship, three 
days later, gives a concise and clear account of 
the events which transpired in the interval :— 


Before Sebastopol, Feb. 27. 


My Lorp,—It appears that, on Saturday night, the 
enemy sunk three or four more ships of war in the har- 
bour, as far within the booms as the first sunken ships 
were outside of them; and, according to the most accu- 
rate examination yesterday, there are now four barriers 
or impediments to the entrance of the harbour, viz. : two 
of sunken ships and two booms. 

The only movement on the part of the enemy, since 1 
last wrote to your lordship, is the march of some infantry 
and artillery from the neighbourhood of Bagtché Serai 
towards the Tchernaya, upon which river, near Tchor- 
goum, they have at present five guns and several hun- 
dred men. 

The weather has been fine for the last three dayg; the 
snow is gradually disappearing, and the country is 
becoming drier, 

The enemy have reoccupied the ground which was 
the scene of contest between the French and Russians 
on Saturday morning before daylight; and they are 
making great progress in a work they are establishing 
upon that point. 

J enclose the return of casualties to the 25th inst. 

I have, &c., RaGLan, 


The Lord Panmure, &ec. 


At this juncture the British Naval Brigade 
rendered good service, whether under fire or at 
work; their state of discipline was excellent, 
and yet a freedom was allowed to them in 
various ways which was denied to the troops. 
Admiral Lyons, in a despatch, sent the follow- 
ing as an enclosure :— 

Camp, Naval Brigade, Feb. 18. 

Sin,—I have the honour to inform you that the enemy 
still continues strengthening his works. I am happy to 
say that there have been no casualties this week, and 
that the brigade is remarkably healthy. We have only 
27 men on the sick-list, victualling 999 men and officers. 
All symptoms of scurvy have disappeared, and I am 
informed by the medical officer in charge that he econ- 
siders this is principally owing to the liberal supply of 
oranges issued to the brigade. 

I have, &c., 
8. LusHineton, 
Captain commanding Naval Brigade. 
Rear-admiral Sir E. Lyons, Bart., G.O.B., &¢. 
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was alleged that disagreements were rife, th 
main subjects being the plans of the engineers 
and their modes of carrying them out. Th 
conviction became stronger in both armies tha 
the counsels of Sir John Burgoyne had beer 
sound irom the beginning, and that mam 
disasters had arisen from their neglect. ) 

The Russians continued to work as me} 
seldom before laboured in any siege; and i 
was evident that they were erecting a larg 
square redoubt on the spot so lately an 
valorously contested. The French held th 
control of the neck of the creek of Sebastopo 
and Inkerman. On the south-east side o 
that creek the shore is high and somewha 
precipitous, so that men could not ascend o 
descend in any compact order. Between th 
Malakoff and the Mamelon a deep ravine run 
to the sea, which it would be next to impos 
sible to cross under fire. It became therefor 
important to the Russians to keep a tenaciou 
hold of the works they had planted in front « 
that ravine; and for this purpose they laboure 
incessantly, carrying on by day and night ha 
culean labours. | 

The French repeatedly borrowed our heay 
euns to give strength to their batteries. 

On the 27th an armistice was agreed up¢ 
for the burial of the dead, during which office 
and men exchanged civilities. Scarcely hi 
the armistice terminated when the French a 
Russians opened fire once more, and the 
sharp-shooters were engaged in their usu 
struggle. | 

The progress of the railway seemed great 
to puzzle the Cossack videttes. Having ney 
before seen locomotives, their amazement wh 
they beheld them flying at the rate of twen 
miles an hour was ludicrous; they gallop 
to and fro in the greatest excitement, and, 
well as could be judged through the glasses 
observers, with signs of trepidation. 

February went out in frost and snow; |! 
the troops had now clothing and rations, 
all looked forward to a spring campaign W 
hope. >. 

A letter, not indeed from the Crimea, | 
from the Wellington Barracks, London, ‘ 
peared in one of the morning papers: 
January, relating the extraordinary heroism 
a mere child. It isone of the most remarka’ 
instances of courage and humanity united wh} 
the war revealed :— 

“ A sergeant-major, now in Wellington I- 
racks, who has recently returned from ‘ 
Crimea, has sent us the following enthusia ° 
account of the conduct of a young soldier, 0) 
ten years old, named Thomas Keep, of 
3rd battalion Grenadier Guards, under the ¢! 
mand of Colonel Thomas Wood. The w1? 
states that this boy accompanied the arm! 


the heights of the Alma, preserving the 18 


' The cheerfulness of the British soldiery 
during the closing weeks of February was as 
encouraging to their officers as their patience 
had been and still continued to be. The Irish 
regiments were very remarkable for the fun 
and frolic in which they indulged under all 
circumstances. The following is an exemplifi- 
cation of this :—‘‘ Everywhere there is a laugh 
or joke; not perhaps the wit of a Swift, but 
wit enough to indicate cheerful hearts. At 
this moment some men near me are making a 
wall, and chatting. ‘Do you call that,’ says 
one, ‘the way to make a wall? What a simple 
woman your mother must have been!’—‘ Do 
you think so,’ answers his companion. ‘I was 
told once what a fool I was, but do you know 
what they soon found out?’—‘No,’ said the 
other.—‘ Well, then, I'll tell you; they found 
out that I was no fool—it was only a silly look 
T had.’—‘ Well,’ joined in a third, ‘ you always 
look very simple, I can tell you; so they have 
hit you off.’—‘I look simple, do I?’ replied 
the joker; ‘why, you should only see me 
sometimes—I look so stupid that once, in the 
barrack-room, they took me for you.’ At this 
there was a hearty laugh, and the wall-building 
went on merrily.” 

‘Little incidents like these are of importance 
in an army, as indicating the tone and temper 
of the common soldiery. Lord Hardinge, on 
the first night of the battle of Ferozeshooshah, 
went among the men, lay down with them on 
the earth under the fire of the enemy, and 
joked and chatted with them: the ‘occasion 
was exceedingly critical, and he knew well 
that #1]. depended upon the tone and temper of 
the ranks. He rose from his earth-couch that 
night no longer uneasy, for he saw the men 
were full of hope and courage, even under a 
murderous cannonade which the Sikhs con- 
tinued all night. The spirit of the men be- 
fore Sebastopol in the British lines at the end 
of February might well embolden any general. 

On the night of the 25th to the 26th the 
French were disposed to renew their attack on 
the Mamelon, and a very large force was under 
arms for several hours; but no attempt was 
made. The Russian batteries played during 
the whole time, lighting up with their inces- 
sant flashes the ravines and rugged country 
around. ‘The enemy threw out numerous 
bodies of rifles under the protection of this 
fire, who were met by the French enfans perdu 
with their usual daring and resource. 

During the closing days of February, Lord 
Raglan was busy visiting batteries and divi- 
sions, and doing all that during the earlier 
part of the siege he did not do, in the way of 
active and vigilant inspection, although he and 
his staff were up half the nights making out 
returns for the home government. Conference 
among the allied generals was frequent; and it 
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ndaunted demeanour throughout the battle. 
.t one time a 24-pounder passed on each side 
€ him, and shot and shell fell about him like 
ail; but, notwithstanding the weariness of 
ae day, present dangers, or the horrid sight, 
ae boy’s heart beat with tenderness towards 
ae poor wounded. Instead of going into a 
ont to take care of himself after the battle 
vas over, he refused to take rest, but was seen 
enturing his life for the good of his comrades 
1 the battle-field. The boy was seen stepping 
arefully over one dead body after another, 
ollecting all the broken muskets he could find, 
nd making a fire in the night to procure hot 
rater. He made tea for the poor sufferers, 
nd saved the life of Sergeant Russell and some 
f the private soldiers who were lying nearly 
xhausted for want. Thus did this youth 
vend the night. At the battle of Balaklava 
e again assisted the wounded. The boy did 
is duty by day, and worked in the trenches 
y night, taking but little rest. At the battle 
¢ Inkerman he was surrounded by Russians 
or twenty minutes, and, to use his own words, 
e said he thought it was a ‘case’ with him; 
ut he escaped all right. He received one 
iot, which went through his coat and out at 
ae leg of his trowsers, but Providence again 
reserved him unhurt. He helped, with all 
ie bravery of a man, to get in the wounded, 
ad rested not until the poor sufferers were 
1ade as comfortable as he could make them. 
fe waited on the doctor when extracting the 
aot from the men, and waited on the men 
efore and after. ‘Thus did this youth,’ says 
ie writer, ‘do anything to any one who needed 
elp. Some of the wounded say that they 
nould not have been alive now had it not been 
vr this boy’s unwearied watchfulness and 
indness in their hours of helplessness. This 
vy had been recommended by Colonel Robin- 
mm and Colonel Wood, and other officers in 
or majesty’s service.’ ”’ 

In the 88th regiment, or Connaught Rangers, 
soldier named Hourigan displayed great 
uurage at Inkerman, and afterwards in the 
venches. Henry Grattan, Esq., son of the dis- 
guished Irish patriot and senator of that 
ime, sent him a present in money, and wrote to 
.s colonel concerning him, which drew forth the 
lowing characteristic letters from the officer 
id the soldier. Hourigan had been seen, in 
1e of the contests in which he had been en- 


aged, to encounter and slay three Russian 
oldiers. 


Camp before Sebastopol, Jan. 22. 


_ “Dear Str,—I beg to acknowledge the re- 


ipt.of your letter regarding Hourigan,—not 
oulahan, as the papers call him,—and to 
sank you for the interest you and all take in 
.e 88th regiment. I assure you I think the 
ae young fellows we have here will never 
| VOLs-Ir. 
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disgrace the old Rangers, but follow their foot- 
steps in their career of honour and glory. I 
assure you, up to this time, nothing can exceed 
their gallant behaviour; and their most fervent 
wish and prayer is that they may be allowed 
to have a dash at the walls. I must not forget 
to mention their patience under all their very 
severe trials; one hardly hears a murmur or 
complaint, although many poor fellows are 
obliged to go on picket in trenches in this in- 
clement weather, who ought to be in a com- 
fortable bed in hospital; indeed, the truth is, 
that few are really fit for anything else. I am 
happy to say, that, in consequence of the great 
reinforcements received by the French lately, 
they have commenced to-day to take the duties 
which were performed by the second division, 
and the latter are to assist the light division, 
so that we may now expect better times; and, 
thanks to the munificence of the whole country 
at home, the men are now well clothed, and 
more comforts arrive daily. Pray excuse this 
scrawl, and believe me yours, 
““H. Surriry, Colonel, 
“Commanding 88th regiment.” 
“To Henry Grattan, Esq.’ 


Camp before Sebastopol, Jan. 22. 

“ Honovurep Srr,—I have duly received 
your very kind and flattering letter, which 
gives me the highest satisfaction that my poor 
endeavours to do my duty should meet the ap- 
probation of such an Irishman as the son of the 
‘illustrious Henry Grattan.’ Honoured sir, I 
want words to convey to youin adequate terms 
the meed of my gratitude towards you for your 
very handsome present, which I value the more 
as I know you are prompted by the purest mo- 
tives of goodness of heart and noble-minded 
singleness of purpose to bestow a favour on the 
lowest of your countrymen. Iam happy to 
inform you that Colonel Shirley has promoted 
me to corporal for the affair at Inker- 
man; besides, he has recommended me for the 
medal and gratuity. All the papers mention 
my name as ‘ Houlahan,’ and that I am a native 
of Waterford. My name is Daniel Hourigan, 
and I am a native of the county of Clare. In 
conclusion, honourable sir, as I have no friends 
at home who require the money, I would kindly 
thank you to forward the amount to me here. 
Hoping that I may never die until I have the 
pleasure and satisfaction of thanking you in 
person for your kindness and generosity to me, 
I remain, honoured sir, your most devoted and 

obliged servant and countryman, 

‘“‘DanrEL Hovricay, 
** Corporal, 88th Connaught Langers.” 
** To Henry Grattan, Esq.’ 


Amongst the achievements attributed to 
Hourigan was the rescue of Lieutenant Crosse 
from a fabulous number of the enemy. It ap- 
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pears that more glory was ascribed to him in 
that case than fell to his share, for Lieutenant, 
then Captain, Crosse published the following 
letter concerning the encounter in which his 
life was so imminently endangered :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Army and Navy Club, Feb. 16. 

‘¢ Srr,—In the impression of the Zimes of 
to-day there are letters copied from one of the 
Dublin papers, relative to my life having been 
saved at the battle of Inkerman by Private, 
now Corporal, Hourigan, of the 88th regiment ; 
but, as he did not in any way assist me, I deem 
it only justice to those who did that I should 
correct. the error. I fired the first chamber of 
my revolver (one of Dean’s) to save Hourigan’s 
life, and did not see him again during that day. 
When I was attacked by the six Russians I 
saved my own life as follows, viz.:—I shot 
four, and was then bayonetted by the fifth, 
who fell, bringing me on my knees, and while 
there I had to defend myself with my sword 
against the sixth. I got on my feet and walked 
as well as I could to the rear, and at about ten 
yards’ distance met my colour-sergeant, Pat 
Cooney, and told him to take command of the 
company, and get me a man to assist me, as I 
was wounded. Private John Gascoigne came ; 
I afterwards called two more, Privates Samuel 
Price and Pat Connolly, to defend us, as the 
Russians were close to us. Privates Price and 
Gascoigne supported me till I got a stretcher, I 
think, from the 49th regiment, and they and 
two men of that corps carried me to the hos- 
pital of the Light Division. 

‘“‘ Such are the facts of my escape at the battle 
of Inkerman; and how the romantic story that 
has been going the round of the papers got into 
circulation I cannot divine. 

“ Trusting that you will, in justice to the 
men I have named, insert this in your journal, 
I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, “J. G. Crossz, 

“* Captain, 88th Regiment.’ 


A letter written in February, by an Irish 
soldier, is illustrative of the humane and gal- 
lant feelings which prevailed among the men :— 
‘Three days ago our regiment was in the 
trenches, we had one man knocked to pieces 
and two more wounded by grape. The same 
day a very feeling circumstance took place. 
Two Russian soldiers were coming down a 
street; says one of our men, ‘ By the powers, 
but they have a woman to protect them.’ 
‘Bad luck to me,’ says another, ‘if she ges one 
side Pll haveaslap at‘ them.’ They would 
not chance a shot for fear of hitting the woman. 
But she was not four paces from the Russians 
when whiz gothe Minié rifles, and down tumbles 
one of them: the other started off at a good 
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run. ‘Faith,’ said one of my comrades, ‘if y 
shot the woman the bloody Rooshians would | 
Old Nick know it, and he would stick it in t] 
papers that we were shooting the women; ar 
other countries would say, Sinope again.’ Noy 
my dear wife, although we are at bloody wor 
this little incident will let you see that, whi 
we have no reluctance at shooting or bayone 
ting a Russian we have some respect for the 
women.” 

A letter concerning the policy of an army 
Eupatoria, the operations of which we ha 
narrated, was written by an officer who point 
out the dangers which might have ensued, bi 
happily did not:—‘‘Omar Pasha is by th 
time at the head of his corps d’armée, at Kup; 
toria. The Turks already landed have bee 
engaged with the Russians partially, and hay 
shown the same aptness to conquer which the 
proved upon the Danube. ‘The occupation: 
that position is of great importance, but mar 
strategists deny the wisdom of it without 
complete investment of Sebastopol and wel 
maintained connection with Omar Pasha’s fore 
They say that the existence of two separa 
armies, unable to support one another, temp 
the enemy to concentrate his whole force upc 
that most susceptible of defeat, and destro 
even without the knowledge, not to say i 
help, of the army with which it was intende 
to co-operate. The operations of the Roma 
against Hannibal, of Napoleon I. in h 
Italian campaigns and in the campaign of 181: 
and of our own Wellington in the Spanis 
Peninsula, illustrate this peril.” | 

One of the most touching letters written | 
humble soldiers during the war was by 
Scotch bombadier. It breathes a home-lo 
and pious feeling, associated with stern dete 
mination in the performance of duty, whit 
have been frequently displayed in the lette 
of our soldiery :— 7 


Camp before Sebastopol, Feb. 11, 1858. 
“Drar Faruur,—t received your weleon 
letter on this day, and lose no time in writin 
an answer. JI was glad indeed to hear fro 
you, as I am desolate and alone, without al 
earthly companion to whom to speak my mim! 
or say a word about the soul, or Christ, or 
salvation. I cannot express to you the joy yo 
fatherly letter gave me. It is plain tha 
although distance separates us, you have 2 
forgotten me, and however apart in body, ¥ 
are not so in spirit. My situation here w 
not allow me to leave the battery in my char; 
one hour, as during the shortest absence 
bugle might sound the near approach of #! 
enemy. My promotion places me in charge 
a gun, and I must be always present whi 
called upon. I know there are many Christi 
soldiers in the camp, but duty is so rigid al 
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rd it is impossible to spare even one hour. 
deed, so constant is the employment of the 
on, that even if many were in one company, 
Joubt whether they could manage to meet, 
t knowing the moment the enemy might 
tack, and we turned out tofight. I see your 
re for me by your writing to Woolwich. I 
‘ve been well in health since we came to the 
imea, but, as you say, our encampment here 
different indeed to that at Chobham. Here 
iny a brave soldier found his grave, and I 
‘ve been called, in the providence of God, not 
‘ly to witness terrible scenes, but to experience 
irvellous deliverances. I owe much to my 
»avenly Father, who in the hour of peril and 
hth interposed His omnipotent power. I may 
' that, in some instances, I have been more 
nosed than most of my comrades, and in 
bry such case, by the mercy of God, I escaped 
fourt! I was once surrounded by thousands 
‘Russians at my gun, who obliged our gunners 
iquit their posts.and leave their guns, One 
/amer alone remained with me, and him they 
't and stabbed with two bayonets, and there 
is my single self with scores firing at me, like 
» on whom lead had no power! I was the 
ect of God’s delivering hand, and here I am, 
Inks to His name. I lost my beloved com- 
‘onder, the good Major Townsend, about one 
tock. I lament him deeply. This was at 
f battle of Inkerman. O my kind father, 
vat shall I say? I over-worked myself on 
It day, so much so that bodily strength failed 
ito get home. The working of my gun was 
- to one man and myself, instead of ten! too 
och, indeed, for human strength, but the oc- 
(on required it. In the morning, when pre- 
‘ing hurriedly for battle, I said in a half loud 
we, ‘O God, my confidence is in thee; a hair 
cnot fall to the ground without thy notice and 
‘mission,’ and soon after the fire began. Oh! 
1 gracious God, how good thou hast been to 
oor sinner like me, a mark of thy mercy, 
)ng- kindness, and long-suffering! My dear 
aer, not only an hour would I spend in 
iting to you, but twelve, because my heart 
1. mind are with you while I write, and I 
fuk I see you and hear your voice. I have 
« news to relate of importance, and i 
tsume you know all that passes, through the 
“7spapers. You mention a Mr. Matheison, 
« cannot think how truly delighted I should 
co see him. If he visits our camp I hope I 
EU. I hope this will find you and Mrs. 
ley quite well. May the Lord give you 
tngth to labour for him, and should my life 
«spared, and that I should go back to Eng- 
al, you may expect me to come and see you. 
I dear father, don’t forget our situation here. 
| is not over yet. A great struggle is at 
gd—I mean the assault, but so far from 
airing, I shall continue to trust in the 
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Lord. Give my Christian love to Mrs. Rigley, 
and accept the same yourself, and praying God 
to bless you both, I am yours, &c., } 

‘¢ Bompaprer Neizi McLeop, 


_“ P, Battery, 4th Co. 12 Batt. Royal Artillery, 
** British Army, Crimea.” 


It has frequently been our wish in affording 
to our readers the interesting details which the 
letters of eye-witnesses and actors in the great 
drama present, to obtain letters from Russian 
officers and soldiers, or from persons in any 
way serving within the besieged city, but 
efforts to procure such have been in vain, from 
causes which will readily occur to the reader. 
The following extracts from the letter of an 
American, who practised as a surgeon during 
the months of January and February within 
Sebastopol, will supply in some degree the 
desideratum. This gentleman saw of course 
many of the scenes within the fortifications, and 
the events that passed there, and could say 
‘part of which Ihave been.”” The medium by 
which he made his knowledge and opinions 
known was an American paper entitled the 
Providence Journal. The communications were 
entitled Americans in the Russian Service: an 
inside view of Sebastopol, Events of the Siege, 
Desertions from the Allies. The information 
conveyed did not answer to the large expec- 
tations excited by the parade of attractive 
headings, but still some glimpses of what 
went on inside of Sebastopol were given to the 
Americans, which were not received by the 
British public. The American surgeon, and a 
colleague, also an American, appear to have 
been employed in surgical operations upon the 
wounded, and their sympathies were cordially 
with the Russians and against the allies. For 
the month of January the following short 
extracts will suffice :— 


“¢ Jan. 15.—There was a sortie from the 
fourth bastion last night upon the trenches of 
the allies, in which nineteen Russians were 
killed and twenty-one wounded. I am not 
able to judge of the amount of loss and damage 
which the English and French experience in 
these affairs. It cannot but be serious, if they 
are taken by surprise, as sometimes happens. 
None but the darkest nights are chosen for 
these excursions. 

‘Jan. 16.—Three English deserters to-day, 
who reiterate essentially the statement of those 
of yesterday, that they suffer much from cold 
in the trenches ; that many are sick; that none 
are let off from duty unless they are actually 
unable to walk; that they have to dig up 
roots for fuel; that their coffee is given to 
them green, which they must parch and grind 
as they bestcan. None of the English soldiers 
that I have yet seen are provided with boots. 
The Russian soldiers all have boots. The 
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English soldiers above speak of the arrival, | by the commandant, who, however unwilliy 
just now, of winter clothing, sheepskins, boots, | to interfere with an American gentleman 
&c., and wooden houses that have been brought correspondence, when the ezar was so anxX1o1 
out from England, and are being put up for the | to conciliate the citizens of the Union, y 
sick, many of whom until now have been kept | would be very solicitous to expunge som 
in tents; also of the extreme difficulty of | portions of what bore hard upon “hol 
transporting provisions, &c., from Balaklava to | Russia.?? The correspondent gave no inform; 
the camp, the draught horses being worn com- | tion as to whether the inhabitants were fey 
pletely out by hard work. I may inform you | or numerous, or how employed: he in on 
that the daily allowance of a Russian soldier in | instance relates that two children, who had bee 
Sebastopol is 8 lb. of bread, 1 1b. of fresh beef | burned shockingly by the explosion of a bomt 
in soup, a portion of grus (a kind of farina | were brought to the American surgeon to b 
porridge), and two glasses of brandy. dressed, and this circumstance he dwells upo: 
““ Jan. 26.—I saw at General Osten-Sacken’s | in a manner that might lead his readers ¢ 
this evening a ball made of very hard wood, | infer that the allies fired bombs for the purpos 
like those used in bowling-alleys, weighing | of burning little children who might stray 
perhaps 12 1b., sent over either by the French | or play in the streets, so thoroughly ex part 
or English. One contrivance of destruction | and unjust is the spirit of the narrative. Hi 
which they occasionally make use of is worth | bears testimony to the good practice of th 
mentioning for its droll novelty. It consists of | British mortars lent to the French, one of th 
half a cask or barrel, to the bottom of which is | bombs from which went over the operation hal 
fitted a cylindrical piece, which just fits the | about the end of February, bursting withir 
calibre of a mortar. They fill this with small twenty yards. For the last week of J anuary 
grenade bombs, and send it over. The small | and the first of February he gives an averag 
talk of the day just at present is upon the | of the wounded brought to the hospital o: 
probabilities of peace.” which he had charge, which he computed at 
twenty. On the morning after the sortie of the 
During the month of February the informa- | 19th he stated them to be eighty-four. No ae. 
tion transmitted to the Providence Journal does | count is given of the medical staff, its number, 
not seem to have been so abundant nor precise. | plans, regulations, or general efficiency—perhap: 
We glean from it that his “professional occu- | these topics were ‘tabood.”’ There is enough 
pation was at that point where the wounded | let out to show that the Russian loss by wound: 
were brought from the various bastions or bat- | and disease was extremely heavy, surpassing 
teries.”” ‘A very fine hall immediately behind | that of the allies a great deal as to the forme 
Fort Nicholas was appropriated to the purposes | instrumentalities, and probably not behind that 
of an operation hall.” ‘ At the end of Febru- | of the French from the latter cause. 
ary there were 3000 sick and wounded 7n the The writer boasted that he and his country- 
fLospital where we were,’—implying that there | man and colleague were quartered in the same 
were other receptacles for sick and wounded | house with General Osten-Sacken, with whom 
patients, and if they were occupied in any pro- they were on terms of intimacy (of which he 
portion to that where the two Americans ope- | seems as proud as if born in an aristocratic 
rated, the suffering, sickness, and injuries from country). But this is hardly reconcilable with 
wounds in the fortress were appallingly nume- | the presence of that general before Eupatoria, a 
rous. No account is given of the average part of the time at all events. Such, however, 
sickness, or the general rate of wounded brought | is a specimen of the “ Correspondence from the 
in, or the nature of the diseases prevalent in | znséde of Sebastopol by an American surgeon in 
fhe place. Perhaps the letters were inspected | the Russian service.” 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 
DEATH OF THE CZAR. 


“ They that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, and consider thee, saying: Is this the man that 
made the earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms ?”?—Isarau, 


Evrors had probably never been so greatly | iron will. When tidings reached him of the 
or suddenly startled by any event as by that | disastrous result to his arms of the battle of 
which is here recorded. Rumours had reached Eupatoria, he was labouring under a severe 
England and France through Germany that | attack of influenza, and the effect the tidings 
the emperor was ill, but that his illness did | had upon him was most injurious. He in- 
not incapacitate him from business, to which tensely felt this humiliation by Omar Pasha 
he was devoted with his wonted energy and |and a Turkish force, who had repulsed his 


of his generals regarded it. 
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' troops on the Danube, occupyin 
corps d@’armée, a portion of Russian territory. 
- He also considered the position one more dan- 


g, as a separate 


gerous to his power in the Crimea than most 
It was by his 
direct and especial orders, and those orders 


delivered with unusual eagerness and energy, 


that the attack upon Omar Pasha’s position 
was made. When he heard of the defeat, his 


‘whole nature seemed to feel the recoil, and in 


! 


proportion to his determination to carry that 


point was his mortification at the result of the 


/ attempf. 


On the 


He never rallied again. 


22nd of February he consented to refrain from 


\ 


‘much for his shaken frame. 


public business, except some directions given 
in his own apartments, but even this was too 
On the 28rd he 
devolved the government upon his eldest son. 


By this time his prostration was very great; 


he had insisted upon treating himself, and 


‘neglected the importunitics of his family and 
the representations of his physicians as to the 


i] 
; 


necessity of care and rest. On those occasions 


‘he would say to his empress and children, 


‘while Russia is at war. 


‘must away to the performance of mine; 


“‘This:is not a time to take care of one’s self | 
I have something 
else to do than to watch over my health.” To 


his medical advisers he replied, “‘ Thank you, 


| 


gentlemen, you have performed your duty, I 
” and 


‘would go forth with his cloak thrown loosely 
‘around him to inspect troops or material of 
‘war, or to see that some orders had been exe- 


‘cuted. 


It was alleged that one circumstance 
unfavourable to his recovery was his insisting 
that his physicians should treat him with a 


‘view to keep him from growing too corpulent, 
‘which he supposed would impair his dignity of+ 


‘person. 


During the few days which inter- 


-vened between his confinement to his palace 
and his death, which was on the 2nd of March, 
‘his illness increased alarmingly, fever and in- 


flammation of the lungs supervened. 


Dr. 


'Mandt, his “body physician,” informed him 


that atrophy of the lungs was possible. 


He 


‘received the communication with fortitude, 


inquiring, “ When shall I be suffocated?” to 


which Dr. Karell replied, informing him that 


the danger was great, and that such an issue 
was to be apprehended as very imminent, but 
hoped that the peril would be dispelled. The 
ezar did not seem to entertain any hope for 
himself, but called his empress and children 
around him and blessed them. He did the 
same by his chief officers and servants. The 


‘charge of union and affection given to his 
family was touching, and his injunctions to 
his children to respect their mother, and be 
‘guided by her counsels, were most solemn and 
‘becoming. 
‘attributed to him. It was communicated to 


Various ‘‘last words’’ have been 


the Prussian court that his last utterances 
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were—‘‘ Tell Fritz not to forget his father’s 
recommendations in reference to Russia.” The 
empress herself was represented as giving out 
that the emperor closed his life by saying to 
her, “‘I'ell my brother-in-law that I trust he 
will not forsake his own nephew and my 
children in the great perils which may be 
before them.’’ The new emperor, Alexander, 
in a proclamation to his troops, described his 
father as having addressed his last benedictions 
to them. 

The motives for all these varied versions are 
transparent. The only authorised account of 
his illness and death was that recorded in the 
Invalide Russe. There is reason te believe that 
the account is substantially true, and the pic- 
ture it presents is most touching :— 

‘As it now turns out, his majesty had been 
for some time violently affected with grippe. 
About the 18th of February his body phy- 
sician, Dr. Mandt, begged for permission to 
call in other physicians. The emperor took 
this very lightly, and turned it off with a 
joke, but consented that the body physician, 
Dr. Karell, should be also consulted. The 
emperor became by degrees worse from want 
of sleep and increased cough, with plentiful 
expectoration, so that the physicians, on the 
22nd, begged his majesty would keep his 
room. The emperor would not hear a word 
of it; on which one of the physicians said to 
him, ‘No medical man in the whole army 
would allow any soldier so unwell as: your 
majesty is to leave the hospital, for he would 
be sure that his patient would soon come in 
again worse.’ The emperor answered, ‘ You 
have done your duty, gentlemen, and I thank 
you, and now I will dd mine;’ and on this he 
got into his sledge in rather cold weather, and 
drove to the exercising-house to see some men 
of the infantry of the guard, who were about 
to march into Lithuania to make up the dom- 
plement of the regiments there. 

‘‘At this inspection, which was the last 
occasion of the emperor’s being seen in pub- 
lic, he was evidently very unwell, coughed 
violently, expectorated excessively, and said 
as he went away, ‘I am in a perfect bath (of 
perspiration),’ although it was anything but 
warm in the exercising-house. The emperor 
then drove to Prince Dolgorouki, the minister 
of war, who was ill, cautioned him not to 
go out too soon, and then returned to the 
Winter Palace. In the evening he was present 
at the prayers for the first week of Lent, 
stayed some time with the empress, but com- 
plained of being cold, and kept his cloak on in 
the room. From that evening the emperor 
did not quit his little study. It was there, on 
February 23rd, that he received his fitigel 
adjutant, Colonel von Tettenborn, and dis- 
patched him to Sebastopol; all the while 
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lying on the sofa, and covered up with his 
cloak. After that his majesty transferred all 
business into the hands of the Grand-duke 
Alexander. 

“The days from February 24th to the 27th 
passed over without one’s learning any thing 
further on inquiry than that ‘the emperor 
does not leave his bed, as he is somewhat 
feverish: the cough is getting less and less 
hard,’ &c. During the whole time he was ill 
the emperor lay only on his camp bed,.2.¢., on 
a casing of Russia leather filled with hay, a 
bolster of the same kind, and with a blanket 
and his cloak over him. It was not till Feb- 
ruary 28th that his state was looked on as 
decidedly serious. On that night he became 
rapidly worse. . The physicians apprehended 
a paralysis of the lungs. .On the evening of 
March 1st they despaired of his recovery. 
The empress and the crown-prince begged 
him, at the request of the physicians, to take 
the sacrament. It was not till then that the 
emperor seems to have recognised the real 
danger of his state; but hardly any shock 1s 
stated to have been noticeable in him. 

‘In the night from the Ist to the 2nd 
instant, Dr. Mandt communicated to the em- 
peror that he was dangerously ill, and that 
more particularly his lungs were violently 
affected, and gave great ground for apprehen- 
sion. ‘The emperor answered very calmly, 
‘And so you think that I am liable to a para- 
lysisof the lungs?’ To which Dr. Mandt 
answered, ‘Such a result is very possible.’ 
On this the emperor very calmly and col- 
lectedly took the sacrament, took leave of the 
empress, their children and grandchildren, 
kissed each, and blessed each one, with a firm 
voice, and then retained only the empress and 
the crown-prince with him. ‘This was about 
four o’clock in the morning. The emperor said 
sulfsequently to the empress, ‘Do go now and 
take a little rest, I beg of you.’ She answered, 
‘Let me remain with you; I would I could 
depart with you, if it were only possible.’ To 
this the emperor replied, ‘No; you must re- 


main here on earth. Take care of your health, 


so that you may be the centre of the whole 
family. Go now; I will send for you when 
the moment approaches.’ The empress could 
not do otherwise than obey this distinct ex- 
pression of the emperor’s will, and left the 
room. 

‘The emperor then sent for Graf Orloff, Graf 
Adlerberg, and Prince Dolgorouki, thanked 
them for their fidelity, and bade them fare- 
well. Subsequently the emperor had all the 
servants immediately about him sent in, 
thanked them for their services, blessed them, 
and took leave of them: on which occasion 
he is said to have been himself very much 
affected. Last of all the Kammerfrau von 
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Rohrbeck was sent for. The emperor thanke 
her for the fidelity she had always shown th 
empress, for the care with which she ha 
always tended her in sickness, begged he 
never to quit the empress, and ended with 
‘And remember me kindly at Peterhoft, tha 
I’m so fond of. The emperor pressed D; 
Karell’s hand, and said to him, ‘It is no faul 
of yours.’ 

‘Whilst the emperor's father-confessor wa 
speaking with him he took the empress’ 
hand and put it into the priest’s, as if h 
would confide the empress to the ecclesiastic 
After this the emperor lost. his speech for | 
while, during which time he was engaged i 
prayer, and crossed himself repeatedly. H 
subsequently regained his yoice, and spok 
from time to time up to his decease, whid 
took place without a struggle in the presence 
of the whole family, March 2nd, at te 
minutes past noon. 

‘‘ Almost the last articulate words that th 
emperor spoke were, ‘Dites a Fritz (King o 
Prussia) de rester tonjours le méme pour | 
Russie, et de ne pas oublier les paroles d 
papa’ (the late King of Prussia). At first th 
face of the corpse was very much sunk an 
fallen in; but in the evening the fine feature 
had become more imposing than ever fror 
their repose and regularity.” 

Our engraving of the ezar’s last moment 
faithfully represents the apartment, the descrip 
tion of bed on which he lay, the members of hi 
family then around him, and their attitude a 
the instant when his majesty was a articul 
mortis. After death the body was placed upo 
a state bed at the Winter Palace, in the roor 
of the Grand Duchess Olga, and the publi 
were admitted at certain hours to see it. Th 
embalmment, which took place under the di 
rections of the professors of medicine and sul 
gery, was admirably performed. A large pall 
edged with gold, was thrown over the corpse 
covering the face, which was removed by th 
attendants at the desire of such visitors as we! 
privileged. The room was very simply deco 
rated, and no attempt at display was put fort 
except of a religious kind. Lighted taper: 
crosses, and other ecclesiastical concomitant 
surrounded the bed on which the corpse lay 
and three Greek priests offered mass alternatel} 

The crowd that went to see the body wa 
immense, and great eagerness to behold the fac 
of the corpse prevailed. Persons were ordere 
to stop only a few minutes. in the room, an 
passon; but there was such a disposition t 
contemplate the deceased, and especially whe 
permitted to see his features, that there wWé 
some difficulty in carrying out these order: 
notwithstanding the obedience so natural t 
the Russian people. The scene singular! 
justified the appropriateness of the motto 8 
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ected for this chapter. The solemnity of 
hose who passed through the death-chamber 
vas impressive. Every Russian knelt near 
he coffin, made the sign of the cross, and 
issed the pall which so gracefully hung over 
he body. No one could witness this deep 
everence for the czar’s remains without per- 
elving how completely the power of his name 
ad penetrated the hearts of his people; and 
ew acquainted with the writings of Pope but 
vould naturally apply his lines in the elegy 
pon the death of an unfortunate lady :— 

‘6 How loved, how valued once avails thee not, 

By whom remember’d, or by whom forgot ; 


A heap of dust alone remains of thee— 
‘fis all thou art, and all the proud must be.” 


The devotion of the passers through that 
olemn chamber could not fail also to impress 
, stranger with the conviction that the czar 
vas popular because he represented the feel- 
ngs and desires of the Russian race. The 
onflict he originated, and waged with such 
anguinary and ferocious energy, was the peo- 
le’s; they regarded an invasion of Turkey 
uite as much a war pro aris et focis, as the 
efence of Cronstadt or Sebastopol. They 
egarded Turkey as the old Byzantine empire, 
ito which the Turks have temporarily in- 
ruded, and of which the czar is the lineal 
nd lawful sovereign, even irrespective of his 
laim as the head of the only orthodox church. 
hey bowed at the feet of the dead as at the 


et of a holy martyr to a most holy cause, | 


‘hose divine mission, to exterminate the fol- 
ywers of the false prophet, and set up an 
rthodox empire in the seat of the venerable 
yzantine, was opposed by the western schisma- 
cs and heretics, aided by all infidels every- 
here, and by Satan, as the chief enemy of 
1e czar, holy Russia, and the true church. 

On the 11th of March the burial took place. 
he remains were borne, in deeply solemn 
ate, from the Winter Palace to the Cathedral 
' St. Peter and St. Paul; the streets were 
wonged by a vast concourse, and 


“The long funeral blackened all the way.” 


he minute gun, the muffled drum, the wind- 
struments, which seemed to wail in pathetic 
‘tes, were alone heard amidst the deep silence 
the vast multitude, until these were fol- 
wed by the organ, mournfully pealing forth 
om the sanctuary an empire’s sorrow. As 
€ sarcophagus, gorgeously yet appropriately 
corated, passed along, the people fell upon 
eir knees in reverence to the dead, and rose 
ith more resolute will for the war, in which, 
though struck by no bullet or splintered shell, 
eir martyr had fallen. Half a million of 
issians had been sent by him to a bloody 
ath on the fields of war, or the many 
ms of death by disease; half a million more 
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were ready to follow him to the grave before 
the bayonets and shot of the confederated 
armies ; and the more willing to become sacri- 
fices because he had died in his own depart- 
ment of the struggle. 

The effect of these proceedings throughout 
Europe, it may well he believed, was startling. 
At Constantinople deep sorrow fell upon the 
great majority of the Christian population. 
Their two great hopes—to escape from the 
oppression of the Turks, and to oppress Turks, 
Jews, heretics, and schismatics themselves— 
seemed blasted by the untimely removal of 
the great champion of bigotry and persecution. 
He had been formed after their own image. 
He regarded the liberation of the orthodox 
from all invidious treatment, and the subjection 
of all others to the rule of the orthodox, as the 
true object for which to live; and as this is 
almost the only vitality Christianity has in 
the East, the czar, who fed and sustained it, 
was to them a living saint, already canonized 
by his holy acts. he Turks and Egyptians, 
while they generally preserved a suitable de- 
meanour, could not restrain their joy at the 
tidings; and the sultan’s court was filled with 
gratulations. In France the tidings were re- 
ceived with somewhat of awe, and the French 
court, strangely, went into mourning. Although 
the theatres were ordered to be closed, the 
courtiers did not refuse to 


“‘— Bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show.” 


In England a sensation of mingled astonish- 
ment, solemnity, and pleasure were blended. 
What Lord Raglan is represented to have said 
at Sebastopol expressed the public opinion and 
sentiment of England :—‘ This is the finger of 
God!”’ The intelligence of the czar’s death 
came very suddenly upon the British public. 
On the morning of the day he died his illness 
was known in England by means of the electric 
telegraph; the evening of his death the great 
fact was known by the same medium in London, 
and in many of the capitals of Europe—illus- 
trating the wonderful power of this modern 
invention. When the House of Lords met at 
five o’clock on that evening, the Earl of Claren- 
don addressed their lordships in the following 
terms :—‘‘ My lords, I feel it my duty to com- 
municate to your lordships the contents of a 
telegraphic despatch I received half an hour 
ago from her majesty’s minister at the Hague ; 
it is as follows :—‘ The Emperor Nicholas died 
this day at one o’clock, of pulmonic apoplexy, 
after an attack of influenza.’ I have also re- 
ceived a despatch from her majesty’s minister 
at Berlin, stating that the Emperor of Russia 
died at twelve o’clock, about an hour before 
these despatches arrived.”’? Lord Palmerston 
communicated the intelligence to the Com. 


* 
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mons; and the very same night the electric 
telegraph flashed the news over the surprised 
realm. It was a curious circumstance that 
Lord John Russell, who was on his way to the 
Vienna Conference, was tarrying at Berlin in 
hopes of bringing the Prussian court into a 
policy more nearly allied to that of England, 
when the intelligence arrived to his Prussian 
majesty. 

The general impression throughout Europe 
was that the czar had died by unfair means— 
that poison had probably terminated his exist- 
ence, as a matter of state policy,—there being 
no hope of peace while he lived, if the re- 
sources of Russia could hold out. It was 
alleged that a large party, considering the pro- 
longation of the war destructive to the empire, 
wished to remove him who would not fail to 
persevere in it ‘‘while he had a man or a 
musket.’’ All these sinister suggestions were 
proved to be unfounded, when the disease to 
which the great patient succumbed was made 
known, and the circumstances attending his 
death detailed upon proper authority. Any 
impressions as to his having come unfairly by 
his death were very much removed by a very 
remarkable letter, published in the Zvmes news- 
paper the day after the tidings of his death 
arrived in the English metropolis. This letter 
was quoted into the newspapers of every nation 
in the world, Russia only excepted, and exer- 
cised an extraordinary influence on the opinions 
universally formed concerning the decease of 
the ezar and its causes. ‘The author of the 
letter was Dr. Granville, a physician of much 
reputation. It is probable that his communi- 
cation and his interviews with the government 
influenced them in some degree in their dila- 
tory policy, and the indulgence which they 
showed him; whereas Dr. Granville intended 
to put them upon their guard as to any calcula- 
tions upon the moderation, courtesy, sense of 
honour, or general policy of the czar, and to be 
on the gue vive for any act, however rash, 
sudden, or irrational, which he might perform. 


1, Curzon Street, May Fair, March 3. 

‘¢ Srp,—I commit into your hands the fol- 
lowing letter and memorandum for publica- 
tion. It is fit that the people of this country 
should know that, at the commencement of 
the diplomatic dispute with Russia, ministers 
were made aware of the state of mind and 
prospect of life of its mighty ruler. The dis- 
cussions carried on with him were shaped on 
the usual metaphysical grounds. They should 
have been guided instead by a knowledge of 
the physical condition of the disputant. 

“At every confidential interview with the 
British representative, up started the mono- 
maniacal idea of ‘V?’homme malade—gravement 


malade,’ which was often repeated, ‘ not with- | 


7 
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out excitement,’ added Sir George. If t 
fact did not of itself open the eyes of minist 
in January and February, of 1853, the tim 
professional warning conveyed to them in { 
annexed letter not long after, might, one wo 
think, put ministers on their guard, albeit { 
warning came from an humble individu 
Who knows how many thousand lives sir 
sacrificed, and millions of money squande) 
might not have been saved if, on the convict; 
of the truth of the warning received, inste 
of continuing for months together all sorts 
unprofitable arguments, peremptory langu: 
and peremptory action had been employ 
leaving no time to the imperial and real ‘si 
man’ for the infliction on his own deyot 
people, and those of the three nations all 
against him of that irreparable mischief whi 
he has been suffered to perpetrate? It y 
thus that Pitt dealt with Paul—but, al 
there is no Pitt now. 

‘For regularity’s sake I mention that th 
passages in the following letter, which y 
strictly confidential, are omitted. The fi 
was the expression of a purely religious opin: 
which, though awfully appropriate at t 
moment, might be considered presumptuo 
The second detailed the grounds on whi 
during my residence of several weeks in 
Petersburg in 1849, in attendance on a hi 
personage at the imperial court, I formed 1 
medical opinion which I deemed it my dt 
to convey to the government at home: th 
publication at this moment would be in 
dicious. The third passage was an allusion 
my ill-requited service in the navy, wh 
cannot interest your readers. 

‘“‘T have the honour to be your obedi 
servant, 


Ae ds. GRanvItte, M.D.’ 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTER TO VISCOUNT PALMERST 
Kissingen, Bavaria, July 6, 186: 
My Lorp,—Failing in my endeavours to meet \ 
your lordship at the appointed interview at the Hous 
Commons on the 22nd ult., at which I proposed to m 
a vivd voce communication of some importance to 
eovernment, as I thought, concerning the present 7 
tical discussions with Russia, I stated, in a second} 
written at the moment of my departure from Englanc 
this place, that I regretted the disappointment, 1masm 
as the subject of the intended communication, fron: 
delicate nature, did not admit of being committed 
paper. I think so still. But, on the other hand, 
necessity of the government being put im posses 
of the communication appears to me to become every 
so much more urgent, that if it is to be of any wv 
must be made at once, or it will fail to direct ministe1 
time, as I think the communication is capable of, do 
in their negotiations with Russia, and in their estima 
of the one particular element which, I apprehend, 
first provoked, and is since pushing on the emperor : 
present reckless course. Mine is not a political, 
professional communication, therefore strictly confiden 
It is not conjectural, but positive, largely based on 
sonal knowledge, and partly on imparted ee 
accidentally obtained—it is not essential that I shou 
from whom, for I take the responsibility of the who 
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myself, inasmuch as the whole but confirms what I have 


myself observed, studied, or heard on the spot. . 


The Western cabinets find the conduct of the Emperor 


Nicholas strange, preposterous, inconsistent, unexpected. 


[hey wonder at his demands; they are startled at his 
tate papers ; they cannot comprehend their context ; they 
‘ecognize not in them the clear and close reasoning of the 
Nestor of Russian diplomacy, but rather the dictates of 


in ivon will to which he has been made to affix his name; 


hey view the emperor’s new international principles as 
xtravagant; they doubt if he be under the guidance of 
vise counsels. Yet they proceed to treat, negotiate, and 


peak as if none of these perplexing novelties in diplo- 


nacy existed on the part of a power hitherto considered 


s the model of political loyalty. The Western cabinets 
re inerror, The health of the czar is shaken. It has 
ecome so gradually for the last five years. . He has been 
rritable, passionate, fanciful, more than usually super- 
titious, capricious, hasty, precipitate, and_ obstinate 


vithal—all from ill health, unskilfully treated; and of 


ate deteriorating into a degree of cerebral excitement, 
vhich, while it takes from him the power of. steady rea- 
oning, impels him to every extravagance, in the same 
janner as with his father in 1800; as with Alexander, in 
roland, in 1820; as with Constantine, at Warsaw, in 
830; as with Michael, at St. Petersburg, in 1848-9, 
ike them, his nature feels the fatal transmission of here- 
itary insanity, the natural consequence of an overlooked 
nd progressive congestion of the brain. Like them, he 
; hurrying to his fate, sudden death, from congestive 
isease. ‘he same period of life, between 45 and 60 
ears of age, sees the career of this fated family cut short. 
aul, at first violent and fanatical, a perfect lunatic at 45 
ears of age, is dispatched at 47, in 1801. Alexander 
ies at Taganrog in December, 1825, aged 48. For five 
ears previously his temper and his mind had at times 
chibited the parental malady by his capricious and way- 
ard manner of treating the Polish provinces. He died 
' congestive fever of the brain, during which he knocked 
own his favourite physician—Sir James Wylie, who 
sured me of the fact at St. Petersburg in 1828—because 
e wished to apply leeches to his temples. Constantine, 
centric always, tyrannical, cruel, dies at Warsaw sud- 
nly in July, 1831, aged 52 years, after having caused 
bellion in the country by his harsh treatment of the 
det officers. Isaw and conversed with him on the 
wade and in its palace at Warsaw in December, 1828. 
is looks and demeanour sufficiently denoted to a medical 
an what he was, and what his fate would be. It has 
en said that he died of cholera; again, that he had 
en dispatched like his father. ‘The physician in chief 
the Polish Military Hospitals assured me some years 
ter that.he had died apoplectic and in a rage. Michael, 
ter many years of suffering from the same complaints 
hich aftlict his only surviving brother—enlarged liver, 
ranged digestion, and fulness of blood in the head— 
came in 1848-9 intolerably irritable, violent, and tyran- 
cal to his own officers of the artillery and engineers 
rvice, of which he was the supreme chief. In July, 
49, he consulted me at St. Petersburg. It was after he 
d passed in review the whole train of artillery which 
is leaving the capital for Hungary, at which review I 
is present and near him, and witnessed scenes of violent 
mper towards generals and aides-de-camp hardly 
ualled in a lunatic asylum. I found him as described 
ove. I advised cupping, diet, non-exposure to the sun 
d to fatigue, the administration of suitable medicines, 
d the cessation from drinking steel mineral waters, of 
lich he was fond ever since he had been at Kissengen. 
8 physician, the younger Sir James Wyle (himself 
ice suddenly dead), assented reluctantly, but did not 
‘ry my advice into execution. The Grand-duke, in the 
te he was, unrelieved by any medical measure or 
oper treatment, joined the army, rode out in the sun, 
d fell from his horse apoplectic in September, 1849, 
ed 48. To complete the disastrous picture of the 
and-children of Catherine, their mother, Maria of Wir- 
nberg, a most exemplary princess, died apoplectic in 
vember, 1829, scarcely more than 65 years of age. 
e attack, mistaken for weakness, was treated with sti- 
ulants and bark by her physician, Ruhl, and bleeding 
s only had recourse to when the mistake was discovered 
dut too late to save. The meek and mild Elizabeth had 
VOL. II. 
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but a short time before followed her imperial partner, 
Alexander, to the grave, in the still fresh years of 
womanhood, 50 years of age. ‘ 

During my second sojourn in St. Petersburg, in 1849, 
for a period of 10 weeks ..... What the opinion was 
of the emperor’s health—what acts of his came to my 
knowledge, which bespoke eccentricity—what were the 
sentiments of his physician, Dr. Mandt, who, home- 
pathist as he is, and exercising a most peremptory influ- 
ence over his master, leaves him, nevertheless, unrelieved, 
except by mystical drops and globules—what transpired 
of political doctrines and opinions, or, in fine, what I 
gathered afterwards at Moscow on all co-equal points, 
must be left to your lordship’s conjecture,—not difficult 
after all I have divulged. To go further would be like a 
breach of trust, and of that I shall never be guilty. In 
all I have related there is nothing that had been committed 
to me asa privileged communication; while the impera- 
tive requirements of the moment calling for its imme- 
diate divulgement I hesitate not to make it, under the 
firmest conviction that my fears and anticipations will 
be surely realised. If so, then the method of dealing 
with an all-powerful sovereign so visited must differ from 
the more regular mode of transacting business between 
government and government. For this purpose it is— 
to put her majesty’s ministers on their guard accordingly, 
that I have determined to place in your lordship’s hands 
the present professional information, which must be con- 
sidered as so strictly confidential that I shall not sign it 
with my name. 

That I have selected your lordship as the channel of my 
communication rather than the minister of foreign affairs, 
to whom more properly it should have been addressed,» 
will at once appear natural to your lordship. In my 
capacity of once, and for some years, your lordship’s 
physician (though not now honoured with that title), your 
lordship has known me personally, and is convinced that 
what my pen commits to paper, may be taken as coming 
from an honourable man and your obedient servant. 


“N.B.—An acknowledgment of the receipt 
of this letter came by return of post in Lord 
Palmerston’s handwriting. 


“ Memorandum.—Atan interview with Lord 
Palmerston, February 23, 1854, on matters of 
a private nature, his lordship was pleased to 
ask me before we separated whether I still 
adhered to my opinion and prediction. I 
replied that before July, 1855 (the emperor 
would then be 59 years old), what I had anti- 
cipated would happen. ‘Let but a few re- 
verses overtake the emperor,’ I added, ‘and 
his death, like that of all his brothers, will be 
sudden.’ It has proved so. Alma, Inker- 
man, Balaklava, shook the mighty brain: 
Kupatoria completed the stroke, which has 
anticipated my prognosis only by a few weeks. 

ASB IGer 


The publication of this important document 
modified the opinions formed of the ezar’s con- 
duct and character in England, which con- 


tinued to be discussed in all the leading 


journals and magazines of the British Isles, 


There was a certain dignity about his death 
which his abettors laid hold upon to proclaim 
his goodness and greatness notwithstanding 
many admitted errors. Others said that, like 
Charles I., he was great only when he came 
to die. The aristocratic classes in England, 
although they had suffered so much by his 
ruthless ambition, were his ardent admirers, 
x 
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and seemed to forget how many of their 
dearest and bravest fell by his ruffian bands, 
in the regrets they expressed, and the admira- 
tion of his character which they incessantly 
proclaimed in every circle. LHarl Grey, who 
was his country’s only open opponent in the 
House of Lords, and the czar’s special advo- 
cate there, gave vent to his regrets in that 
place. The noble earl’s eulogy was eloquent, 
as his speeches generally are, but specious 
and sophistical, qualities common to his ora- 
tions. - It will furnish our readers with a fair 
specimen of how a very large portion of the 
higher classes of English citizens really re- 
garded the czar :—‘‘ Up to the time of Prince 
Menschikoft’s departure from Constantinople, 
Russia was in the right, and England. greatly 
to blame for the course she pursued; from that 
time I think Russia put herself in the wrong, 
and that the occupation of the principalities 
was an act of violence and injustice. But 
admitting Russia to have been then in the 
wrong, surely the fact that such a man as 
Bishop Southgate is of a different opinion, 
must be taken as proving that she may not 
have been so wilfully and palpably in the 
wrong, as we have been in the habit of assum- 
ing, and that some allowance ought to be 
made for her conduct. There have been too 
many gross faults in our own conduct to give 
us a right to be very severe in criticising 
that of Russia. Was it unnatural that errors, 
and very serious errors, should be committed, 
in the circumstances in which he was placed, 
by such a man as the late Emperor Nicholas, 
and does he deserve for these errors the un- 
measured vituperation of which he has been 
the object? For my own part, I will not 
shrink from saying of him, that, with all his 
faults (and there were many), he was still a 
great man, in whose character there was much 
to admire. I am persuaded that he was sin- 
cere and earnest in his devotion to the welfare 
of his people. No doubt he was often mis- 
taken as to the means of promoting it, but he 
acted to the best of his judgment; the good of 
his subjects as he understood it, not his selfish 
gratification, nor any low or mean interest of 
his own, was the end to which all his exer- 
tions were directed, and for which he dis- 
played such untiring energy, and underwent 


such unremitting labour, in governing the vast. 


empire which Providence had placed under his 
rule. When I read the touching accounts 
which have been published of the last illness 
of the Emperor Nicholas—when I contemplate 
the spirit of Christian resignation with which 
he met approaching death, the calm and un- 
affected. fortitude he displayed in that awful 
season, his thoughtfulness for his people, his 
family, and his attached followers, I cannot, I 
say, consider these things, without utterly dis- 
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believing that a man, capable of so pass} 
through the great and final trial of hum 
nature, could be one whose character deser\ 
to be described in the odious terms wh: 
have been applied to the Emperor Nichol 
Whatever were his faults, fraud and falsehc 
were not among them. He was, I think, oy 
bearing, arbitrary, violent when his will y 
resisted ; and is it wonderful that the m 
should have become so, who for near thi: 
years had ruled with unlimited power a 
almost unchecked success the vast dominic 
of Russia? Would he not have been son 
thing more than human if he had remair 
entirely proof against the trials and temp 
tions of such a position? But, I repeat, t] 
his faults were those of a high and noble, 1) 
of a low and mean nature, like falsehood a 
fraud.” 2 

Lord Panmure, in a speech delivered ai 
Bible Society meeting in Edinburgh, repl 
to some remarks of Mr. Bright, the member; 
parliament for Manchester, made at a simi: 
meeting in Rochdale, and which was in 1 
spirit and manner of Karl Grey’s address: 
the House of Peers. Lord Panmure refer 
to a German colony of Moravians settled 
the Crimea. This body of religionists hi 
views similar to those of the sect to wh: 
Mr. Bright belongs, especially on the sinf. 
ness of all war. His lordship’s object y: 
to unveil the czar’s conduct to those pi 
people as exemplifying his character. | 
shall relate the matter without quoting : 
lordship. They emigrated to the Crimea wi! 
under the auspices of Alexander I.; there y: 
a certain degree of toleration, and their ¢: 
duct had never given offence to the succes: 
of Alexander, as they did not seek to mé 
proselytes from the established church, but 
reform and cement the czar’s Mohammet! 
subjects; and their civilising influence o 
the Crim-Tartars was obvious, and it might: 
supposed would have been thankfully acce- 
able to the ezar. After the death of his moth, 
who muck restrained his bigotry, Nicholas t- 
mented these amiable and peaceful colonit, 
violating the compact under which they sett! 
there, and completely refuting by his wh: 
conduct to them the character for tru, 
honour, uprightness, and magnanimity, | 
eagerly claimed for him by the partial ad’ 
cacy of Earl Grey. He compelled them : 
limit their labours to their own material ‘- 
vantages, and claimed, as members of the Gr' 
Church, the converts made by the commun) 
Jrom the Tartar population. According to 
compact or charter of their settlement, '¢ 
Moravians were exempt from military serv); 
but their converts were to be liable to it, ‘ 
same as other Russian subjects. Harl Gre‘ 
pattern of everything noble destroyed ‘ 
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charter of the little colony, and placed it 
under the usual laws of military service. The 
poor people in vain represented that they and 
their fathers had settled there making a testi- 
mony against the lawfulness of war; in vain 
did they plead the inviolability of conscience: 
the lord of a hundred races, the ruler of sixty 
millions of men, whom Lord Grey declared to 
be so vastly elevated above all that was igno- 
ble and mean, persecuted these poor peaceful 
Christian people with a relentlessness of which 
many a savage chief would be ashamed, and 
with an indifference to the honour of Russia 
and her ezars, which ought to cause even the 
capricious tongue of Lord Grey to abstain from 
eulogy. Imprisonment and flogging were first 
resorted to by the colossal tyrant and truce- 
breaker; and these failing, death was offered 
as the alternative of their continued refusal to 
serve in the army. They pleaded conscience, 
and died! He hanged 300 of the able-bodied 
of the small community, the most virtuous of 
his subjects: To falsehood, and violation of 
compact, he added injury, insult, and ultimately 
murder. He hated them with a religious ani- 
-mosity because they refused all overtures to 
join the Greek Church, of which he was head. 
Selfish, false, ambitious, and cruel, he carried 
these qualities alike into the government of 
_his own subjects, and his dealings with foreign 
states; into matters civil, and matters religious. 
It will ever be a shame to Western Europe 
that this scourge of human-kind, and this 
_ strange compound of fanaticism and hypocrisy, 
should have been permitted to flaunt his great- 
ness before the thrones and peoples of free 
nations, and carry on a career of territorial 
plunder more barefaced and unprincipled than 
that of the meanest fillibustering captain 
which ever found adventurous supporters in 
the New World. Lord Panmure did good 
Service to religion and liberty by calling the 
attention of the citizens of Edinburgh to the 
facts of the czar’s dishonour and blood-guilti- 
ness to the Crimean Moravian colony. It was 
strange that this story, so damning to the empe- 
‘Tor’s greatness, furnished no paragraph for the 
eloquence of the truly eloquent George Thomp- 
‘son, or any other of the advocates of the Peace 
Society, while these orators rivalled Earl Grey 
In panegyrising the saintly qualities of the 
peace-loving Nicholas! This is to be regretted 
by all who wish success, as we do, to the efforts 
of Christian men who seek to propagate a dis- 
relish for war, and the duty of every people 
cultivating peace at the expense of many and 
great sacrifices. 
The Rev. Dr. Leask, minister of Esher 
‘Chapel, Kennington, London, in an eloquent 
‘discourse delivered on occasion of the death of 
the Muscovite emperor, placed before his audi- 
ence the true feeling which ought to be 
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cherished by the English people toward their 
departed enemy:—‘‘ But let us not press 
against the bier of the helpless autocrat. We 
have no authority to mount the judgment-seat. 
That is occupied by Ong who judgeth right- 
eously. In his hands we may safely leave the 
souls of monarchs as of common men, without 
misgiving and without anxiety. He needs no 
witnesses, for he knoweth all things; and the 
winding up of the affairs of a groaning crea- 
tion will justify our belief that the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth in the armies of heaven 
and among the inhabitants of the earth... .. 
Let us so act during life that posterity may 
love our memory. ‘The curse causeless shall 
not come;’ but, alas! it is to be feared that 
the deep curses of multitudes fell upon the 
head of the departed czar, and that many have 
rejoiced at the tidings of his death. When 
that colossal spoiler fell, helpless as a branch 
smitten from the forest, men fe/¢ as if a heavy 
crushing burden had been mysteriously rolled 
from the world’s heart. Whether that feeling 
correspond with judgment,’and whether that 
judgment agree with the light shed by reve- 
lation on the moral government of God over 
humanity, are questions which I shall not at 
present attempt to answer; but the fact un- 
questionably is just as I have intimated. 
When the telegraph of yesterday confirmed 
the rumour of the previous day that the Em- 
peror of Russia was dead, men did grasp each 
other heartily by the hand, did look happier 
than during many previous months, and did 
feel as if a destructive storm had suddenly 
subsided. But how sad is all this. How 
melancholy the reflection that men should 
rejoice over the death of one of their fellow- 
mortals! Hither there was in him, or there is 
in them, something fearfully wrong when 
such emotions can be excited by the blow 
of the last enemy. How terrible to die un- 
wept!” 

A passage from a discourse delivered by the 
Rev. J. Sortaine of Brighton, placed the ezar’s 
character in a light in which it would appear 
as if the preacher had in view Earl Grey’s 
oration, and some kindred effusions from that 
class. There is a discriminating and eloquent 
force in this analysis :— 

“Tf the late Czar Nicholas had died some two 
years ago, there would have been no sufficient 
reason why thoughts upon his decease should 
occupy an hour so sacred as the present one. 
It would have been a topic, chiefly, if not 
solely, of interest to the politician and histo- 
rian. And in their summaries of his character 
and reign, both would-have said, that, while 
equally sharing with his ancestors, Peter the 
Great and the Czarina Catherine, in largeness 
and unscrupulousness, and perseverance of ag- 
gressive policy towards Europe, he far sur- 
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passed them in the wisdom and benignity of 
his domestic government. To his ruthless atro- 
cities in Poland they would have placed, as an 
offset, his untiring efforts to raise the populace 
of his vast empire from the miseries of serf- 
dom. If they pronounced him a_perfidious 
marauder on the rights and properties of the 
chivalrous Caucasian and the unoffending Turk, 
they would have contended for his stern equity 
against rapacious venality at home. They 
would have said, that if he was not so humane 
and gentle as his brother Alexander, he was 
less impulsive and more uniformly just; and 
that he left his empire far more consolidated 
in its form, far more vital and healthy in its 
internal activities, vaster and richer in its 
commerce, and higher in its scale of Kuropean 
civilisation and influence than he found it 
when he ascended his throne. Such, we say, 
would have been the estimate of the statesman 
and historian; so that his very crimes in 
statescraft and in war—shaded off, as they 
would have been, by the generous consideration 
that they were natural to a semi-barbarian and 
an autocrat—would have been unnoticed from 
his surpassing his Muscovite predecessors in 
the paternity of his rule. Happy had it been 
-for him if he had died then, and thus secured 
to himself the homage of posterity! But the 
‘crafty’ man is a ‘froward’ man, and the 
counsel of the froward is carried headlong.” 
Much has been written of the czar’s desire 
to improve his country. He, doubtless, en- 
couraged its material advancement so far as 
promoted its military resources. But he had 
a hatred of literary men, and of any gifted 
persons in other than the military art,—if we 
except actors, artists, and musicians, who 
ministered to his personal pleasures, or the 
pleasures of his family and court. What his 
conduct was to literary men may be learned 
from Golovin, himselfa Russian. His sketch was 
written some time before the emperor’s death :— 
‘‘Lermontoff, another eminent Russian poet, 
died, and Nicholas exclaimed, ‘ He lived like a 
dog, and has died like one!’ Ryleiecff was 
a distinguished lyric poet. Nicholas hanged 
him! That is his way of treating Russian 
talent. Polejaieff was another young poet of 
liberal tendencies. Nicholas called him to 
him, and embraced him. Everybody believed 
that he meant to take him into favour. He 
made him a soldier; and when the poet died, 
a friend, wishing to find his body, was told to 
go and look among the boxes which are used 
as coffins for the common soldiers. Sakoloffsky 
wrote some spirited verses against the ezar. 
His judges asked him whether he had not 
hurled his fiercest invectives against God. 
‘Yes,’ replied the poet, ‘knowing that God is 
more merciful than the czar.’ He was thrown 
into a dungeon, which he never quitted save 
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as a corpse. Even at this very moment 
Nicholas is wreaking his vengeance on Baku. 
nin, whom he is pledged to Austria to kee; 
immured in prison. Disgust prevents om 
continuing the sad list of victims, and we will 
therefore, conclude by mentioning a single fact, 
to show his mode of treating female poets. 
Madame Rastopchin wrote some verses entitled 
‘The Husband and the Wife.’ The husband 
is Russia, and the wife is Poland; and the 
poet shows that if they do not love one another, 
it is for want of a proper understanding, 
Madame Rastopchin was exiled to Moscow, 
The court goes there; and, at the end of a few 
months, the empress meets the exile at Madame 
Nesselrode’s, and invites her to a ball at the 
palace. As soon as Nicholas sees her, he orders 
her to quit the palace.’ 

The life of the Emperor Nicholas was event- 
ful, but in no way interesting as exhibiting 
any qualities of his own, except his courage, 
which was proved on ascending the throne, 
when he quelled an insurrection by his self 
possession, promptitude, and fortitude. His 
success was followed by as bloody and ferocious 
a specimen of vindictiveness as his cruel house 
ever perpetrated. His person was generally 
esteemed handsome; but this general impression 
was created by the habit prevailing among all 
European aristocracies to praise him. His 
stature was gigantic, and there was an effort 
to maintain a sort of imperial carriage, which 
gave 1t a pomposity and affectation, and made 
his gait something between a stride and a 
strut. His features were regular, but without 
beauty or expression. His mouth smiled, while 
his eyes refused his lips the sympathy ever 
rendered in the countenance of the amiable, 
and good, and beautiful. Even in his most 
complaisant looks there was a severity ap- 
proaching to ferocity. There was a certain 
coarseness, boldness, and yet furtiveness of 
purpose in his expression, which gave him the 
look of a genteel but gigantic highwayman. 
Perhaps one of the best likenesses of him ex- 
tant is at Chatsworth, the celebrated seat of 
the Duke of Devonshire, in Derbyshire. ‘The 
author of these pages will ever remember the 
impression of repulsiveness and cruelty which 
it inspired when years ago he first saw it 
there; and many have felt similarly on be- 
holding it. It gives the idea of a ruffian on 4 
grand scale, who had moved in the highest 
circles of civilised and fashionable life. 

The Emperor Alexander L., as is well known, 
died without issue, and he was the eldest of 
four brothers. The next in seniority, Con- 
stantine, was accordingly heir to the imperial 
throne. That prince abdicated his right in 
favour of his next brother, Nicholas. Various 
motives were attributed to Constantine. tt 
was alleged that, being subject to sudden 
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gusts of passion, in which he perpetrated 
the wildest outrages, he was conscious of 
his incapacity to govern with temper or 
justice. It was aiso alleged that, having 
married a Polish lady, the Muscovites would 
never submit to accept her for empress, and 
his alternative to repudiating her was the 
renouncement- of an empire; and he accepted 
that alternative, as he tenderly loved her, 
receiving the viceroyalty of Poland. That 
Alexander desired to set aside Constantine 
in favour of Nicholas is certain, as the latter 
was supposed to lean to the German rather 
than the pure Muscovite party. <Accord- 
ingly he ascended the throne, and received 
the reluctant homage of the Russian people, 
whom he afterwards governed in a spirit so 
accordant with their tastes, that none of his 
predecessors holds a higher place in the loyal 
remembrances of the nation. In 1825 his 
remarkable reign began. He initiated his 
sovereignty at home by putting down the secret 
societies, then numerous in the empire, and by 
the sanguinary suppression of a revolt against 
his authority. He began his relations with 
foreign states by fomenting disputes with Tur- 
key and Persia, and seizing and holding, with 
the connivance of the English government, 
some of their fairest provinces. The policy of 
the English in thus acting was to strengthen 
Russia as a counterpoise to France; Turkey 
and Persia openly avowing their sympathies 
with the French. The French revolution 
of 1830 gave a new direction to his mind; 
from that time his aim was to strengthen 
absolute monarchy and legitimacy in Europe, 
and to suppress the liberties of the European 
peoples. The rising of the Polish nation in 
1831 strengthened this policy. The independ- 
ence of Poland was quenched in blood, and the 
czar grossly violated the treaty of Vienna. It 
was from no want of material to prove the 
personal treachery and political bad faith of 
the ezar, that Earl Grey held him up to the 
Peers of England as the standard of fidelity, 
personal and political. The remaining years 
of his life were principally spent in fostering 
Pansclavyism in Eastern Europe, and pushing 
quietly his influence towards Central Asia. 
Constantinople and Calcutta were the grand 
prizes -his ambition aimed at—the policy he 
inherited from his predecessors; and in pur- 
suing which, fraudulently and violently, he 
realised the French proverb, ‘‘ Mais ? homme 
propose et Dieu dispose.” The following brief 
sketch of the royal house of Russia, from the 
columns of the Presse, will appropriately close 
this chapter. His imperial majesty had reached 
a degree of power beyond all his predecessors, 
but, like them all, he exemplified the truth 
sung so long ago by the classic poet of another 
and still more powerful realm :— 
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‘‘ Palleda mors zequo pulsat pede 
Pauperum tabernas Regumque turres.’’ 

‘‘ Russia reckons three historical dynasties— 
the first commencing with Rurik, a prince of 
Scandinavian origin; the second, that of the 
Grand Princess of Wolodomir, commencing in 
1157 with Andrew Yourewitch, who was assas- 
sinated in his palace; the third, that of the 
house of Romanoff, commencing in 1613 with 
Michael, and numbering among its descendants 
Peter the Great, founder of the existing great- 
ness of the Russian monarchy. 

‘‘Peter the Great ascended the throne in 
1682, having for his first wife a Princess of 
Wolfenbuttel. He organised against Europe 
that great destructive machine known as the 
Russian empire, and reformed his country 
with a hatchet in his hand instead of a sceptre. 
His son Alexis, terrified at the cruelties of his 
father, fled first to Austria, and then to Naples. 
Peter prevailed on him to return, when Alexis 
was tried, and condemned to death. ‘The sen- 
tence was commuted to perpetual imprison- 
ment; but the unfortunate prince died on the 
morrow of poison. His mother, who was soon 
after committed to a convent, also died sud- 
denly. Peter then espoused Catherine Skov- 
rousky. Later in life he became suspicious 
and cruel, and grew tired of the ascendancy of 
his favourite Menschikoff. In 1725 he died 
suddenly in his palace. 

‘‘ Catherine I. succeeded him. At her death, 
after a reign of two years, Menschikoff elevated 
to the throne Peter II., the son of the unfor- 
tunate Alexis. The emperor, who was governed 
by the Dolgorouki family, ordered Menschikoff 
and his family into Siberia. During this reign 
the old boyards recovered their power, and the 
German and other adventurers, patronised by 
Peter the Great and Catherine, were in dis- 
favour. Peter II. died suddenly in 1730. 

‘The old Russian party, by a sudden re- 
action, seized the government, and proclaimed 
as empress Anne, Duchess of Courland, niece 
of Peter the Great and daughter of Ivan, who 
was put to death by order of the former 
sovereign. The Dolgorouki family, who had 
bestowed the crown on Anne, were sent to 
Siberia; and Biron, a Courland favourite of the 
empress, governed Russia. He is said to have 
transported 25,000 men into Siberia without 
trial. Anne died exhausted in 1740. 

‘‘ Biron placed on the throne the young Ivan, 
the child of the Duke of Brunswick Luneburg, 
and a niece of Peter the Great. General Mu- 
nich, the favourite of those now in power, sent 
Biron into Siberia. Lestock, a French barber, 
conspired with Elizabeth, a daughter of Peter 
the Great. They entered the chamber of the 
Duke of Brunswick, took the young ezar from 
his cot, and sent him to the fortress of Schlus- 
sclberg. His parents, who were thrown into 
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the castle of Kolmogora, lingered through 
twenty years of suffering. 

‘“‘ Klizabeth, now empress, sent for the son 
of her sister, the Duchess of Holstein-Gottorp, 
who was married to a princess of Anhalt- 
Zerbst. Elizabeth died of some undiscovered 
malady in 1762, and the Duke Holstein-Got- 
torp ascended the throne under the title of 
Peter III. Catherine Anhalt-Zerbst, his wife, 
had been assassinated the same year in the 
Peterhoff Palace. A few days afterwards Ivan 
suffered the same fate in his prison of Schlus- 
selberg; and thus ends the legitimate line of 
the Romanoffs. The succeeding czars have no 
drop of Muscovite blood in their veins. 

“ Catherine and her favourite Potemkin now 
governed Russia. She lavished an unnatural 
hatred on her son Paul, who betrayed a Finnish 
origin by his Calmuck face and red hair. 
Catherine died of apoplexy in 1796. 

‘ Paul I. ascended the throne, and took to 
wife a Princess of Wirtemberg. Of a fantastic 
temper, dangerous to all about him, notwith- 
standing all his vigilance and precaution, 
Paul I. was strangled in his own scarf on the 
night of the 28rd-24th of March, 1801. 

‘¢ Alexander succeeded him. His favourite, 
the cruel Arakbchuff, governed in his name. 
Towards the end of his life, this prince was 
infected with religious mysticism; and the 


Russian orthodoxy suspected him of a leaning | 


towards Catholicism. He died at Taganrog, 
on the Ist of December, 1825, under circum- 
stances of much mystery. 

“There were still alive three sons of the 
Emperor Paul: Constantine abdicated in favour 
of his brother, receiving in exchange the vice- 
royship of Poland. ‘This prince died in 1831, 
after an interview with Count Alexis Orloff, and 
his wife soon followed him to the tomb. 

‘‘Nicholas ascended the throne in 1825, 
and inaugurated his reign by drowning in 
blood the revolt of the 13th of December. 
After a reign of thirty years, he died suddenly 
at. St. Petersburg, on the 2nd of March, 1855, 
from a disease of the lungs, according to the 
Moniteur—tfrom a stroke of apoplexy, according 
to the Débats. Michael, Paul’s fourth son, died 
suddenly at Warsaw, in 1848, during the war 
in Hungary. ‘This prince was opposed to 
Russian intervention in Hungary, and per- 
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sisted in a claim to the viceroyalty of Poland 
for himself, 

‘The Emperor Nicholas leaves behind him 
the following numerous family :—His wife, 
the Empress Alexandra Fedorowna, formerly 
Frederica Louisa Charlotte Wilhelmina, daugh- 
ter of the late Frederick- William III., King of 
Prussia, and born on the 13th of July, 1798. 


The issue of this marriage are :— 


‘‘1, Alexander Nicolaiwitch, Cesarewitch, 
and hereditary Grand-duke, born on the 29th 
of April, 1818; married on the 28th of April, 
1841, Maria Alexandrovna, formerly Maximi- 
lienne Wilhelmina Augustus Sophia Maria, 
daughter of the late Lonis II., Grand-duke of 
Hesse, born on the 8th of May, 1824. Issue 
of this marriage—Nicholas Alexandrowitch,. 
born on the 20th of September, 1843 ; Vladimir 
Alexandrowitch, born on the 22nd of April, 
1847; Alexis Alexandrowitch, born -on the 
14th of January, 1850. ; 

‘©Q Maria Nicolaievna, born on the 8th of 
August, 1819; married on the 14th of July, 
1839, to Maximilian, Duke of Leuchtenberg 
and Prince of Eichtedt; became a widow on 
the 1st of November, 1852. 

“¢3, Olga Nicolaievna, born on the 11th of 
September, 1822; married to Charles, Prince 
Royal of Wirtemberg, on the 13th of July, 
1846. 

‘4. Constantine Nicolaiewitch, Grand-duke, 
born on the 21st of September, 1827; married 
on the 11th of September, 1848, to Alexandra- 
Josefovna, formerly Alexandra, daughter ot 
Joseph, Duke of Saxe-Altenburg, born on the 
20th of July, 1830. Issue—a prince and 
princess. ; 

‘©5. Nicholas Nicolaiewitch, Grand-duke, 
born on the 8th of August, 1831. 

“‘6, Michael Nicolaiewitch, Grand-duke 
born on the 25th of October, 1832. 

“The Emperor leaves, besides, two sisters— 
Maria Paulovna, Dowager Grand-duchess of 
Saxe-Weimar; Anne Pauloyna, widow of Wil- 
liam IL., King of Holland. And a sister-in- 
law—Helen Paulovna, widow of the Grand- 
duke Michael, and daughter of the late Prince 
Paul of Wirtemberg. ‘This lady’s daughter, 
the Grand-dushess Catherine Michaelovna, 1: 
married to the Duke George of Mecklenburg: 
Strelitz.”’ a 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


CCESSION OF ALEXANDER II. TO THE THRONE OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.—INAUGURATION 
OF HIS POLICY. 


‘‘ When a wicked policy is hereditary in a court, and sustains itself under better and worse 
princes alike, this is the greatest of all testimonies that the dynasty is incurably evil.’’—Crunes 
\ 


_of the House of Hapsburgh. 


Tue powerful Emperor of all the Russias, 
Yicholas I., was consigned to the sepulchre of 
is fathers, and— 

‘¢ Left a name at which the world grew pale, 
Yo point a moral or adorn a tale.” ~ 


fis tomb will be long honoured by true Rus- 
ians as the shrine of a departed saint, but the 
raveller and philosopher will often gaze upon 
is gorgeous yet gloomy resting-place, and, 
ondering upon the vanity of human power, 
eel the sentiment of the poct— 
‘¢ Virst of the mighty! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee?” 

The eldest of his sons, Alexander, ascended 
he imperial throne, and did’everything in his 
ower to impress his subjects with the idea of 
he identity of his views with those of their 
leparted chief. He declared publicly, what 
.ad not been previously known nor suspected, 
hat he had been for ten years in the secret 
counsels of his father, and had given his ap- 
yroval of all the acts of policy which during 
hat time the departed czar had put forth. 
‘he general opinion of him was that he in 
nany respects resembled his uncle Alexander; 
hat he was more mild than his august sire; 
vas more in favour of the German party in 
he empire; was less ambitious than any of 
1is family, and as a matter both of taste and 
luty, preferred peace. The new emperor 
1astened to correct such opinions, by declaring 
n language as strong as any ever employed by 
Nicholas, that he would stand by the policy 
1anded down to him by his predecessors; that 
the glory, honour, and territorial aggrandise- 
nent of Russia, and the maintenance of the 
wrthodox church, would engage all his ambi- 
‘ion, and be the objects of his existence. It 
was alleged that the discovery of a powerful 
sonspiracy among the high Muscovite party, 
fo set him aside, and place his brother Con- 
stantine on the throne in his stead, compelled 
him to adopt this course, which was against 
his own desires; and it was further alleged 
equally against the private recommendations 
of the dying Nicholas, who was represented as 
saying, ‘‘ Make peace at whatever sacrifice; 
France, backed by English fieets and English 
gold, will throw her numerous legions upon 
the empire, and if necessary pass over Prussia 
to the heart of our power. I made a great 
mistake in thinking that France and England 


would never unite; it was a fatal error, but I | 


never could have supposed so unlikely an alli- 
ance.” Whether these words were really ever 
uttered by the expiring czar, they certainly 
express what must have been his reflections. 

Whether Alexander had secretly determined 
to adopt the policy thus expressed it is impos- 
sible to say; but he deemed it necessary to the 
stability of his throne to prolong the war, and 
to pledge himself in the face of Europe that 
he would abide by the policy of his forefathers. 
By it he did abide, until the arms of the allies 
conquered peace. 


~By the grace of God, we, Alexander II., Emperor and 
Autocrat of all the Russias, King of Poland, &e.,: 

To all our faithful subjects make known :— 

In his impenetrable ways, it has pleased God to strike 
us all with a blow as terrible as it was unexpected. After 
a short but serious illness, which in the last days de- 
veloped itself with unheard-of rapidity, our beloved 
father, the Emperor Nicholas Paulovitsch, expired this 
day, February 18th (March 2nd), Words cannot express 
our grief, which will be also the grief of all our faithful 
subjects. We submit with resignation to the impene- 
trable view of Divine Providence. We seek consolation 
only in it, and from it alone do we expect the necessary 
strength to support the load which it has pleased , the 
Almighty to impose upon us. In the same manner as 
our beloved father, whose loss we weep, devoted all his 
efforts and every moment of his life to the labours and 
cares claimed by the welfare of his subjects,—in like 
manner do we also, at this sad but grave and solemn 
moment, in ascending our hereditary throne of the 
empire of Russia, and of the kingdom of Poland, and of 
the grand-duchy of Finland, which are inseparable 
from it, take before the invisible God, always present at 
our side, the sacred engagement never to have any other 
object than the prosperity of our country. May Provi- 
dence, which has called us to this high mission, may we, 
under its guidance and protection, consolidate Russia in 
the highest degree of power and glory; that through us 
may be accomplished the views and the desires of our 
illustrious predecessors, Peter, Catherine, Alexander the 
well-beloved, and of our august father of imperishable 
memory ! 

By their proved zeal, by their prayers, united with 
fervour to ours before the altars of the Most High, our 
dear subjects will come to our aid. We invite them to do 
so, ordering them at the same time to take the oath of 
allegiance to us, and also to our heir, his imperial high- 
ness the Cezarovitsch Grand-duke Nicholas Alexandro- 
vitsch. 

Given at St. Petersburg, the 18th day of the month of 
February (2nd March), 1855, and of our reign the first. 

ALEXANDER, 


He also addressed the following orders of the 
day, dated March 3rd, to the Russian army :— 


1. Valiant warriors, faithful defenders of church, and 
throne, and fatherland!—It has pleased Almighty God 
to visit us with a most severe and heavy loss. Our com- 
mon father and benefactor has been taken from us. In 
the midst of indefatigable cares for the welfare of Russia 
and the glory of the Russian arms, my beloved father, 
the Emperor Nicholas Paulovitsch, has passed away to 
eternal life. 

His last words were—‘I thank my glorious faithful 
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guard, that saved Russia in 1825; I thank the brave and 
faithful army and fleet. I pray to God that He will 
preserve in them constantly the same bravery, the same 
spirit for which they have distinguished themselves under 
me. As long as this spirit exists, the peace of the empire 
is secured from within and without, and then woe to its 
foes! I have loved my troops as my own children, and 
have endeavoured, as only I could, to improve their 
state. If I have not succeeded in everything, it was not 
for want of the desire, but because I either did not know 
better, or was not able to do more.” : 

May you preserve for ever these memorable words in 
your hearts as the proof of his sincere love for you, which 
I, in the fullest degree, participate in, and as the pledge 
of your devotion to me and Russia. 


2. Valiant warriors! Stanch comrades in arms of your 
illustrious leader, now resting in God!—You have im- 
pressed on your hearts the last expression of his tender, 
fatherly love for you. Asa remembrance of this love, I 
confer on you, troops of the guard, Ist corps of cadets, 
and grenadier regiment (Suwarrow), the uniforms that 
his majesty the emperor, your benefactor, was pleased to 
wear. Preserve this pledge, and may it be held by you 
as a relic—as a memento to future generations. 

I further order :—1. In the companies and squadrons 
which haye hitherto borne the name of his imperial 
majesty, all ranks shall wear on their epaulettes and 
shoulder-pieces the initials of the Emperor Nicholas I., 
as long as there is one man left of those on the rolls of 
the army February 18th, 1855 (March 2nd). 2. The 
generals attached to the person of his imperial majesty, 
and also the general and fliigel adjutants of his majesty, 
shall retain these initials in all cases where they formerly 
had them. 

‘Thus may the hallowed remembrance of Nicholas I. 
for ever be perpetuated in our ranks, and may it be a 
terror to the enemy and the glory of the fatherland. 


It will be observed that the emperor makes 
no scruple of describing to the nobles a set of 
last words as from his father, in which they 
are represented as the subjects of his dying 
thoughts; while in his order of the day to the 
army they are represented as nearest the 
emperor's heart, and the love of them on his 
lips as he was about to cease from speech for 
ever. With such tricks, no matter how solemn 
the occasion, the Russian throne and govern- 
ment did not disdain to carry out the vile and 
selfish policy of the imperial régzme. 

The nobles had presented a memorial and 
loyal declaration to the deceased czar, to which 
he did not survive long enough to make a 
formal and public reply. The new emperor 
met the deputation from that illustrious body, 
and thus answered on his own behalf and on 
that of his father their previous address :—‘‘ I 
desired to see you in order to transmit to you the 
words of our defunct benefactor—of my father, 
for ever memorable. He was so weak that he 
was not able himself to read the expression of 
your sentiments, and I was charged with that 
duty. Your zeal, gentlemen, consoled his last 
moments. After having heard all, he said to 
me, ‘Thank them—thank them sincerely, and 
tell them that I never doubted of their de- 
votedness, and that at present Iam more than 
ever persuaded of it!’ And, accordingly, now 
I thank you, gentlemen; and I am persuaded 
that these words will be deeply engraved in 
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your minds. J am persuaded that the nobility 
will prove that they are a noble class in every 
sense of the word, and advanced in every thing 
that is good. You do not lose courage; I am 
with you, and you are with me!” Here the 
emperor made the sign of the cross, and con- 
tinued—‘' God be with us! We will not dis- 
honour the Russian soil!’”’? He then embraced 
the marshal of the nobility, and said, ‘‘ In your 
person, I once again thank the nobility! Adieu, 
gentlemen—may God be with you!” 

On the 7th of March the diplomatic corps 
assembled to do honour to his majesty’s acces- 
sion, to whom he delivered the foliowing speech, 
which he was described as delivering with great 
energy, and especially in its more warlike por- 
tions, when his countenance gleamed, and his 
whole manner indicated that he inherited the 
fanaticism as well as the policy of his father, or 
desired to simulate both :—‘* I am persuaded, 
gentlemen, that all your courts feel sincere 
sorrow at the misfortune which has befallen 
us; I have already received proofs of it from 
all sides; they -have greatly moved me, and] 
stated yesterday to the ministers of Prussia and 
Austria. how much I appreciated them. 1 
solemnly declare here before you, gentlemen, 
that I remain faithful to all the sentiments of 
my father, and that I will persevere in the line 
of political principles which served as a rule to 
my uncle, the Emperor Alexander, and to my 
father. These principles are those of the holy 
alliance. But, if that alliance no longer exists, 
it is certainly not the fault of my father. His 
intentions were always upright and loyal; 
and, if recently they were misunderstood by 
some persons, I do not doubt that God and 
history will do him justice. I am ready to 
contribute to a good understanding, on the 
conditions which he accepted. Like him, I 
desire peace, and wish to see the evils of war 
terminated; but if the conferences which are 
about to open at Vienna do not lead to a result 
honourable for us, then, gentlemen, at the 
head of my faithful Russia, I will combat 
with the whole nation, and I will perish 
sooner than yield. As to my personal senti- 
ments for your sovereign (here the empero! 
addressed Baron de Werther, minister of Prus- 
sia), they have not varied. I have nevel 
doubted the fraternal affection and friendship 
which his majesty the king always had for my 
father, and I told you yesterday how grateful 
I am to him for it. I am deeply sensible o 
the kind words which the emperor has causeé 
to be transmitted to me on this occasion. 
(This was addressed to Count LEsterhazy, 
minister of Austria.) His majesty canno! 
doubt the sincere affection which my fathe 
entertained for him at an epoch which hé 
himself has recalled by the order of the day 
addressed to his army. Be kind enough, gentle: 
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1en, to communicate my words to your respec- 
ive courts.” 

The policy which the new czar boasted as 
ereditary, is contained in what is called the 
Will of Peter the Great.”’ At the death of the 
‘zax Nicholas it was printed and circulated 
xtensively ; and although it is to be doubted 


vhether Peter actually left it as a legacy to his: 


uccessors, there can be no doubt that they have 
cted upon it, and that ever since the death 
f Peter this. document has been cherished in 
vussia as his political testament, and he only 
; considered a true Russian who subscribes to 
he national rule of political guidance it lays 
own. Whoever is cognisant of this fact, and 
tudies the document, will be at no loss to 
omprehend the eager love of conquest which 
nvenoms the heart of the whole people. In 
German work, entitled Geschichte Peters des 
‘rossen, von Eduard Pels, the document is 
1us given. . The authority on which it was 
ublished was that of the notorious Chevalier 
‘Kon, French ambassador at the court of St. 
etersburg in the year 1757:— 


WYLL OF PETER THE GREAT. 


‘In the name of the holy and indivisible 
rinity, we Peter, Emperor and Autocrat of 
(1 the Russias, to all our successors on the 
irone and in the government of the Russian 
ation.” 


fter the usual preliminaries to testaments, 
ad a preamble setting forth that Providence 
ad evidently designed Russia to be the con- 
ucror and ruler of Europe, and of the world, 
e lays down the following rules for the attain- 
‘ent of that object: — 

ug ROLES! ,- 

“1. The Russian nation must be constantly 
1 a war footing, to keep the soldiers warlike 
id in good condition. No rest: must be 
lowed except for the purpose of relieving the 
ate finances, recruiting the army, or biding 
ie favourable moment for attack. By these 
eans peace -is made subservient to war, and 
ar to peace, in the interest of the aggrandise- 
ent and increasing prosperity of Russia. 

‘2. Kvery possible means must be used to 
vite, from. the most cultivated European 
ates, commanders in war, and philosophers in 
‘ace, to enable the Russian nation to partici- 
ite in the advantages of other countries with- 
it losing any of its own. 

“3. No opportunity must be lost of taking 
wt in the affairs and disputes of Europe, 
pecially in those of Germany, which, from 
3 vicinity, is of the most direct interest to us. 

“4, Poland must be divided by keeping up 
nstant jealousies and confusions there. ‘The 
thorities must be gained over with money, 
'd the assemblies corrupted, so as to influence 
Vou. TI. 
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the election of the kings. We must get up a 
party of our own there, send itussian troops 
into the country, and let them sojourn there 
so long that they may ultimately find some 
pretext for remaining there for ever. Should 
the neighbouring states make difficulties, we 
must appease them for the moment by allow- 
ing them a share of the territory until we 
can safely resume what we have thus given 
away. 

‘5. We must take away as much territory 
as possible from Sweden, and contrive that 
they shall attack us first, so as to give us a 
pretext. for their subjugation. With this 
object in view, we must keep Sweden in 
opposition to Denmark, and Denmark to 
Sweden, and sedulously foster their mutual 
jealousies. 3 

“6. The consorts of the Russian princes 
must always be- chosen from among the Ger- 
man princesses, in order to multiply our 
family alliances with the Germans, and so 
unite our interests with theirs; and thus, by 
consolidating our influence in Germany, to 
cause it to attach itself spontaneously to our 
policy. 

‘©7.-We must be careful to keep up our 
commercial alliance with England, for she is 
the power which has most need of our pro- 
ducts for her navy, and at the same time may 
be of the greatest service to us in the develop- 
ment of ourown. We must export wood and 
other articles in exchange-for: her gold, and 
establish permanent connections between her 
merchants and seamen and our own. 

‘*8. We must keep steadily extending our 
frontiers—northward ‘along fhe Baltic, and 
southward along the shores.of the Black Sea. 

“9. We must progress as much as possible 
in the direction of Constantinople and India. 
He who can once get possession of these places 
is the real ruler of the world. With this view 
we must provoke constant quarrels at one time 
with Turkey and at another with Persia. We 
must establish wharfs and docks in the Euxine, 
and by degrees make ourselves masters of that 
sea as well as of the Baltic, which is a doubly 
important element in the success of our plan. 
We must hasten the downfall of Persia, push 
on into the Persian Gulf; if possible re-estab- 
lish the ancient commercial intercourse with 
the Levant through Syria, and force our way 
into the Indies, which are the storehouses of 
the world. Once there, we can dispense with 
English gold. 

“10. Moreover, we must take pains to es- 
tablish and maintain an intimate union with 
Austria, apparently countenancing her schemes 
for future aggrandisement in Germany, and 
all the while secretly rousing the jealousy 
of the minor states against her. In this way 
we must bring it to pass that one or the other 
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party shall seek aid from Russia; and thus we 
shall exercise a sort of protectorate over the 
country, which will pave the way for future 
supremacy. 

‘11. We must make the house of Austria 
interested in the expulsion of the Turks from 
‘Europe, and we must neutralise its jealousy at 
the capture of Constantinople either by pre- 
occupying it with a war with the old Euro- 
pean states, or by allowing it a share of the 
spoil, which we can afterwards resume at our 
leisure. 

“12. We must collect round our house as 
round a centre, all the detached sections of 
Greeks which are scattered abroad in Hungary, 
Turkey, and South Poland. We must make 
them look to us for support, and, then, by 
establishing beforehand a sort of ecclesiastical 
supremacy, we shall pave the way for universal 
sovereignty. 

‘©13. When Sweden is ours, Persia van- 
quished, Poland subjugated, Turkey conquered 
—when our armies are united, and the Euxine 
and the Baltic are in the possession of our 
ships, then we must make separate and secret 
overtures first to the court of Versailles, and 
then to that of Vienna, to share with them the 
dominion of the world. If either of them 
accept our propositions, which is certain to 
happen if their ambition and self-interest are 
properly worked upon, we must make use of 
this one to annihilate the other; this done, we 
have only to destroy the remaining one by 
finding a pretext for a quarrel, the issue of 
which cannot be doubtful, as Russia will then 
be already in the absolute possession of the 
East and of the best part of Europe. 

‘14. Should the improbable case happen of 
both rejecting the propositions of Russia—then 
our policy will be to set one against the other, 
and make them tear each other to pieces. Rus- 
sia must then watch for and seize the favour- 
able moment, and pour her already assembled 
hosts into Germany, while two immense fleets, 
laden with Asiatic hordes and conveyed by the 
armed squadrons of the Euxine and the Baltic, 
set sail simultaneously from the Sea of Azoff 
and the harbour of Archangel. Sweeping along 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, they will 
overrun France on the one side, while Ger- 
many is overpowered on the other. When 
these countries are fully conquered, the rest 
of Europe must fall easily and without a 
struggle under our yoke. ‘Thus. Kurope can 
and must be subjugated.” 


In the spirit of that extraordinary document 
the czars had ruled and plotted ever since the 
days of Peter, and Alexander was not, appa- 
rently, desirous to become the first exception. 

The call to take the oath of allegiance was 
promptly answered through all the multifarious 
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nations that own his sway, and various remark 
able scenes were presented on the occasion. 
letter dated Warsaw,the 15th of March, says 
—‘‘ During the last four days our city pre 
sented a truly solemn aspect. The church: 
of all the Christian communities were full , 
people, who, in compliance with the last imps 
rial manifesto, took the oath of allegiance t 
the Emperor Alexander II. and the hereditar 
Grand-duke Nicholas Alexandrowitsch. Ye; 
terday was the turn of the Jews, who flocke 
in great numbers for the same purpose to thei 
synagogues. I must relate to you a little inc 
dent which took place on the occasion. Ax 
cording to the law, every male inhabitant fror 
the age of twelve is obliged to swear allegiance 
The Catholic clergy of both worships did nc 
object to that formality ; but the pastor Ludwi; 
superintendent-general of the Lutheran chure 
in the kingdom, publicly declared in the ore 
tory, and in presence of the persons dele 
gated to assist at the ceremony, that he coul 
not allow his parishioners to swear before thei 
confirmation.” 

As in Moscow so everywhere, from the Blac 
Sea to.the White Sea, in the ezar’s extensiy 
dominions scenes of solemnity were presente 
while the vast populations crowded before th 
places of magisterial assembly to invoke Heave 
as to their loyalty to the Emperor of all th 
Russias and King of Poland and Finland. 

Foreign courts paid their respects accordin 
to their accustomed forms, but the Germa 
monarchs showed an intense desire to coneiliat 
the new authority. The King of Prussia w: 
of course first in the race: a prince of th 
royal house carried his majesty’s condolence f 
the loss of the august Nicholas, and his ferver 
wishes for the auspicious reign of the ne’ 
monarch. Austria resorted to every form ‘ 
mean flattery, and almost cringing vassalag 
to conciliate Alexander’s goodwill: an arch 
duke was sent with the most humble words an 
studied compliments. One of the first scent 
which his royal highness was called upon t 
Witness, was an assemblage of the chiels 
different departments of the state to prese! 
their duty to the emperor, to whom his majest 
offered the assurance, in the hearing of the Au 
trian envoy—‘‘ I am determined to march 1 
the way traced out by my father.” 

The arch-duke must have been greatl 
chagrined, for the Court Journal of Vienna ha 
just published the following piece of flattery b 
authority :— is 

“The melancholy tidings which we yeste! 
day evening communicated to the public hay 
filled all hearts with sorrow. Recent occu 
rences have led to dissensions; there have bet 
differences of opinion as to the duties of u 
various powers in regard to the events in t 
East; there haye been conflicting opimons 
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the course of action which the state of affairs 
quires: but all these matters have been cast 
to the background by the painful feeling 
used by the great loss which the whole of 
irope has suffered by the decease of one of 
; most highly gifted sovereigns. The reign 
the emperor, which lasted almost thirty 
ars, is one of the most brilliant periods in 
e history of Russia, and the name and me- 
ory of the defunct monarch is intimately con- 
cted with all those important events which 
ve occurred within that long and momentous 
ace of time. No one will be so prejudiced 
- the complications of the last few months as 
refuse to acknowledge, and that with the 
epest gratitude, the great services rendered 
the late Emperor Nicholas to the cause of 
der, legality, and of the monarchial principle, 
aich together form the great pillars of the 
iropean family of states. But Austria, which 
sterday, as the anniversary of the death of 
e Emperor Francis (1835), had such a vivid 
zollection of its affliction at the loss of that 
ver-memorable paternal ruler, is particularly 
“uck that, by a singular dispensation of Pro- 
dence, Russia should on the very same day 
zeive such a heavy blow, and that it should 
. both empires be a date attended with 
crowful recollections. 

‘The only alleviation that can be found for 
2 painful impression which the astounding 
-ws has caused, is in the thought of the esti- 
able qualities of the eldest son and successor 
‘the Emperor Nicholas, the Emperor Alex- 
sder IT. 

“Tt is confidently to be expected that the 
onarch who has now ascended the throne of 
3 deceased father will realise the sanguine 
[pes which are placed in him, as well in his 
“n great empire as in the rest of the world; 
‘d that the work of peace just commenced— 
nich was rendered possible by the honourable 
vances made by the defunct sovereign—vwill, 
'm_ a feeling of filial devotion, be brought to 
happy issue by the mild and propitiatory 
rit of Alexander II.” 

‘The Austrian emperor published an order of 
{2 day to his army, in which, after eulogising 
[2 virtues of the Emperor Nicholas, he pro- 
cimed that the Austrian cuirassier regiment 
‘Emperor Nicholas” should retain that title 
fi; ever. 

In England it appeared that the government 
‘ first had some hopes of immediate overtures 
c peace, for Lord Clarendon having announced 
le death of Nicholas to the House of Peers, 
ryuested Lord Lyndhurst to withdraw an im- 
jrtant motion concerning the war, expressing 


Is hope that the event which had just been 


‘nounced, would materially and favourably 
|luence the negotiations for peace about to be 
p-ned at Vienna. 
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_ Meanwhile the new autocrat put forth all his 
energies to continue his father’s work: throughout 
the empire decree after decree was directed to 
promote the consolidation of his power; and the 
home administration received a new impulse in 
the direction of making every part of the em- 
pire more formally Russian. It was the re- 
markable saying of Uwaroff, one of the minis- 
ters of Nicholas—‘‘ In order that an empire so 
colossal may work harmoniously, that parts of 
such nianifold variety, though tinged probably 
with their own peculiarities, may be fused into 
a whole, itis indispensably requisite to establish 
one language and one form of administration 
Jor all. The bases of Russian power are the 
three foundation-stones of—absolute monarchy, 
Russo-Selavonie nationality, and orthodox Greek 
Christiantty.”’ It appeared to be the new 
ezar’s intention, even in the midst of war, to 
realise practically this theory, for all the home 
measures of his government were taken in that 
spirit. 

After alittle delay, the true state of things 
in Russia as to the war and foreign policy 
became known in the West. From intelligence 
which afterwards transpired, it became certain 
that the departed czar had foreseen the defeat 
of Russia in the Crimea, and that his successor 
partook of his foresight. The late emperor, 
when losing his hold of all earthly things, 
gave up only from the last grasp his projects of 
territorial aggrandisement forthe Russian nation. 
He became politically sagacious when the deli- 
rium of his ambition was checked, and the 
delusion of an irresistible power and glory dis- 
pelled. Butthe Grand-duke Constantine inhe- 
rited all his sire’s self-will and ambition with- 
out any of the wisdom which chastisement 
imparted, and he menaced his brother with a 
military revolution if at the approaching con- 
ference of Vienna an inch of Russian territory 
were surrendered, however acquired, or held by 
whatever claim. The nobles were suffering 
from the abstraction of their serfs to fill the 
ranks of the army, but they bore their sacrifices 
nobly, and supported the policy of their de- 
ceased czar. The merchants suffered yet more, 
and ruin fell upon many—the bankrupt mur- 
mured not, and the still wealthy gave freely to 
the national treasury forthe prosecution of the 
war. Whatever the sacrifices, and even suffer- 
ings, of many classes, there was after all a party 
strong enough to give force to the menaces of 
Constantine, who was at that time resolved, 
like Samson, to bring down all in ruins around 
him, if he could thereby crush the enemy that 
mocked his strength. The chief resource of the 
war and the war party was the priests. The 
church freely poured out its hoarded treasures, 
and all persons were for war whom the priests 
could either alarm or beguile. The god of 
Russia, like the eagle on its standard, has 
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two heads—it is the god of bigotry and oppres- 
sion, and from each head the sound went forth 
over the steppes and plains, and forests and 
regions of the empire—“ My voice is still for 
war.” The aged nobles were very religious, 
and the aged princesses and countesses were 
still more religious, and they supported a con- 
flict which was waged for the holy places. 
Such were the wealthy and aged representa- 
tives of modern titles, who could do no more 
than toddie or drive to the Greek mass, or 
stand by and see the flogging of a serf. The 
priests had the ear and heart of all that class. 
Then there was the old nobility, in the proud 
sense of the term—they were also for war. 
Many of them, notwithstanding their charac- 
teristic extravagance, were rich. They were 
generally either freethinkers or devotees, and 
in the extreme of the one or the other. They 
were alike jealous of the honour of Russia, and 
loved her glory. The freethinkers among them 
had no principle in the matter, unless the love 
of national and personal renown be one. The 
devotees had one principle—the universal power 
and authority of the orthodox church; and all 
this class regarded their own form of govern- 
ment as alone suited to Russia, and believed 
that Russia was suited to the world. They 
considered that the princes of Russia ought to 
have grand hotels in Paris, and palaces on the 
Bosphorus, and that the centre of Kuropean 
civilisation, and the shores of the Golden Horn, 
should own them lords. The officials were all 
for continuing the contest. New provinces 
require new governors, and new offices of all 
sorts, and such persons, therefore, must profit 
by conquest. ‘T’o lose provinces would be to 
narrow their sphere—they must extend their 
empire in order to live. The poor regarded 
the war as God’s war, and their sufferings as a 
martyrdom for the true faith—for which they 
were ever willing. ‘The emperor had none to 
rely upon as a peace party, except a small 
section of eminent statesmen, and the peoples 
of the newly-vanquished provinces, who had no 
wish to extend Russian glory.. Yet, among these 
—Poles, Fins, Germans, ‘artars, &c.—there 
were many who desired the war to go on, in 
the hopes that their provinces might be swept 
of Russian troops by their powerful and vic- 
torious enemies. The emperor, however peace- 
ably disposed, could do nothing for peace 
until Russian arms experienced more decided 
reverses. Russia could -still afford to make 
great sacrifices, and endure great losses, if she 
could only hold her own in the Crimea. If 
she did not possess a single port in Asia beyond 
the Cuban river, and made it and the Terek 
her line of defence, so long as she maintained 
her great fortresses on the Baltic and in the 
Crimea, she could bid defiance to her foes. 
Surrounded by weak states and peoples, she 
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could never fear temporary reverse, unless 
enemy made those states and nations str 
against, her. a 

It was from this circumstance of great ¢ 
sequence, in regulating our policy with t 
power, to be well acquainted with the condit 
of the nations that skirt so wide. a bounda; 
that, in case of war, or of a policy to prey: 
war being requisite, we might know w. 
alliances to form, and where to strike. Alm 


all races out of Africa touched the fringe 


the empire over which Alexander had just ; 
forth his sceptre, and the rites of nearly 
religions are celebrated upon its frontic 
Like a sea, it rises above all their landmar 
and their thrones and altars are engulph 
As the wolves upon her own wild steppes, 
the equally ravenous Cossacks, armed in ] 
service, prowled’ fiercely in quest of prey 
along her far-encircling bounds. The Russi 
armies were thrown in masses, or scattered | 
forts, along this great circuit, and were alwe 
on the qui vive for an expedition over 4 
borders. Bounded by the Caspian Sea a’ 
Asia on the East, by the Baltic Sea and Eure: 
on the west, and by the Black Sea and A 
on the south, she is just in the situation whi 
gives her scope for conquest; while her north« 
boundary being the Arctic Ocean, she } 
nothing to apprehend, if she has nothing, 
conquer, in that direction. 

We are too much accustomed to think or 
of the ruler of this empire, when speculati, 
upon its future possible or probable conques) 
the temper of the people should have been: 
much considered in any sound speculations: 
reference to Russian aggression. The czi 
have been of all sorts of characters, rangi} 
from the indifferently good, as in the case | 
Alexander, down to the sagacious and en 
getic ruler Peter the Great, the able and utte1 
unprincipled Catherine, or the frantic yet subt, 
fanatical yet hypocritical, ruler of her rece 
destinies; but the people have becn essentia’ 
the same, and the people were the real ager: 
sors in the war, and in every war that had ? 
its object the subjugation of contiguous t 
ritory. Bigoted, avaricious, cruel, and am! 
tious, there is no enterprise which a zealot’ 
a robber on a large scale might prompt, whi. 
they have not hearts to attempt. If t 
emperor be unscrupulous, the people are st. 
more so; if the emperor be despotic, the Ru 
sian heart is even more despotic. ‘The se> 
that crouch love the forms of tyranny th 
crush them. ‘heir despot is their idol; bre: 
the idol—as it has often been broken—a! 
they will set up another in form and figv’ 
like it. They may hate and avenge the poli’ 
of a particular czar, but they will at once k: 
the foot that steps over his strangled body? 
the vacated throne. It was not Nicholas,! 
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vas the Russians with whom we warred, and | and the Crimea, her imperial greatness would 


vho sought, through blood, plunder, and per- 
ecution, a universal dominion for him who 
vas but the impersonation of all that Russia 
dored, in proportion as the zealot, the oppres- 
or, and the plunderer were branded on his 
row. 

We have heard and read much of the hos- 
itality and kindness of Russians to travel- 
ers on their territory, but they would all 
he while rejoice that their master invaded 
hat traveller’s land, made captives of his 
amily and countrymen, and demolished the 
omples of their worship. 

The new emperor made every effort to secure 
ne goodwill of the notabilities of his empire. 
[e summoned to his capital the Grand-duchess 
ga (whose leanings to the English were no 
scret), and her husband, the Prince-royal of 
Virtemberg; an autograph letter was sent to 
jeutenant-general Vetovtoff, an influential 
erson in the army, and the letter was accom- 
anied by a snuff-box, set with diamonds and 
1e imperial portrait; a similar letter and 
resent was afterwards sent to Lieutenant- 
eneral Rostovstoff. Various great changes 
ere made in the military commands. General 
erg was appointed military governor of Fin- 
nd; Aide-de-camp General Baron de Leiven 
as appointed quartermaster-general of the 
aperial staff; and throughout the empire 
mmands and promotions were given to those 
ficers whose allegiance it was deemed desir- 
le to secure. 

The emperor’s attention was said to be con- 
antly directed to the Crimea, and among 
ose in his confidence, it was the subject of 
rpetual and uneasy conversation. There ap- 
raved to be a singular providence in making 
at place the scene of Russian humiliation. 
er most unprincipled intrigues and violations 
treaty were in respect to it, and she lavished 
sr resources there, to make it the basis of her 
»wer for the conquest of the East. She only 
quired with it to secure the sovereignty of 

e Caucasus, and then the three great Eastern 
ipires—Persia, Turkey, and British India— 
2re prizes of which she would feel ultimately 
cure. China and Japan would follow Persia 
d Turkey, in all probability before India fell 
her sword,.for to these far-off regions Rus- 
‘n ambition was directed. An especial treaty 
d been lately made with Japan, and she 
d within a short time plundered China of a 
st area of territory. With the Caucasus and 
2 Crimea behind her, Russia could make the 
vaxes a base from which to conquer Central 
‘ia, and finally lay another base of operations 
* the conquest of India, within fourteen 
ys’ march of the British possessions. To do 
ly of these things it was essential to hold 
> Crimea. Driven from both the Caucasus 


vanish— 


*¢ And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


It is perhaps scarcely a digression to offer 
the opinion—however diplomatists have since 
decreed otherwise—that no peace should have 
been made with Russia until driven from 
Bessarabia and the Crimea, and Podolia were 
in that direction fixed as her boundary; while 
in Asia she should have been driven from all 
her possessions south of the Cuban river, and 
any advance beyond it should be regarded as a 
declaration of war against the civilised world. 
If permitted to hold any point at all upon the 
seaboard of the Black Sea (considering the 
Sea of Azoff as an arm of that sea) it should 
only be at the mouth of the Don; although it 
would be well for the safety of Europe to hold 
the gulf of the Sea of Azoff and the mouth of 
the Don, even as Russia herself has controlled 
the Delta of the Danube. To avoid all jea 
lousies among the European powers in respect 
of her, there ought to be raised up a barrier 
of independent states between her and the rest 
of Europe. 

However these things may be, or ought to 
be, the Emperor Alexander regarded the 
Crimea with admitted alarm, as draining out 
the resources of his country. His Cossacks had 
cleared the various countries, wherever they 
came, of food, horses, and provender, except 
the granaries and public stores, which were 
still filled with vast supplies for his forces. 
The emperor determined on changes in the 
command in that direction. Prince Menschi- 
koff, who had been seriously wounded in the 
leg, was recalled. His furious fanaticism 
against the allies almost amounted to mono- 
mania. Prince Gortschakoff was placed in 
command of the eastern portion of the Crimea, 
from Theodosia and Arabat to Kertch. ‘The 
recall of Prince Menschikoff excited astonish- 
ment all over Russia, as the Russian people 
and the private soldiers considered him the 
most skilful of all Russian generals and diplo- 
matists, although Europe generally formed a 
very different estimate. He had, however, 
fallen into disgrace—the new emperor having 
been all along convinced that most of the 
disasters, diplomatic and military, which Russia 
had experienced were to be attributed to him. 
It was suitable that this man should be re- 
moved from confidence, if the new emperor 
had any wish to leave the impression in Europe 
that his mind was open to any proposals for 
peace. The necessity for his removal, on the 
ground of his mental and physical state, was 
however imperative; and here again retributive 
providence seemed to pursue the authors and 
chief abettors of this war. It is impossible 
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for any mind at all reflecting to overlook the 
hand of God in these transactions, and the 
workings of a mysterious providence through- 
out. What but a providential blindness could 
have influenced Menschikoff in leaving the 
landing of the allies in the Crimea unopposed, 
or Balaklava and Eupatoria unfortified and 
insufficiently occupied? Upon the chance that 
France and England could not coalesce, a war 
was risked by Russia against odds before which, 
humanly speaking, she must fall. ‘Trusting to 
the gratitude of Austria—a power that was 
never grateful, that keeps no treaties, and 
observes no oaths—Russia sent her armies into 
the Dobrudscha, to be broken before Silistria, 
and to reel back discomfited and plague-smitten 
through the swamps of the Danube. No matter, 
for the purpuse of these reflections, who origi- 
nated the war: Napoleon, at the instance of 
England, withdrew his pretensions about the 
Holy Sepulchre, although the Latins have 
older treaty-claims than the Greeks; and Nicho- 
las, refusing to meet that concession, where 
claims so strong existed, insisted upon gua- 
rantees for his own influence utterly subversive 
of Ottoman independence. He began the war 
like a fool, he waged it like a fanatic: he 
treated superior powers as if he were their 
conqueror, and received from their victories 
over his hosts that chagrin and despair which 
drove his spirit from the world. The war 
killed the Emperor Nicholas, and he was the 
author of it, however the demands of Napoleon 
may have been the pretext, or the occasion. 
The fate of Prince Menschikoff is not less 
remarkable. He was the emperor’s messenger 
to the Porte, and never did a message-bearer 
from kings play a part so arrogant and un- 
warrantable, or pursue a course so calculated 
to embroil his master with all around him. 
Wounded and -sick, this messenger of blood 
and tyranny was carried away from the scene 
of contest; while, like his master, successive 
despatches of ignominious defeat and bitter 
disappointment smote his spirit, rendered him 
unfit for future service, and sent him an in- 
valid to a monastery at Moscow. Nor was it 
the least remarkable among these strange pro- 
vidences that a small battery, the smallest in 
all the attack, recently erected by one of the 
Western allies, and worked and manned by 
the other, performed its only achievement by 
sinking the Gromonosetz ( Thunderer/, the very 
ship which bore Menschikoff on his mission of 
haughty defiance to Constantinople, just as he 
himself sunk into decrepitude, whither the 
missile of those enemies consigned him. The 
most skilful operations of the Turks had been 
conducted by the Egyptian contingent, and the 
men of this contingent signalised themselves 
by greater bravery than any other section of 
the Mohammedan armies: it was to Russian 
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interference solely that the defeat of Meh: 
Ali and his Egyptians was attributable: 
1841—for had not the ezar interfered, | 
other powers would not. Thus the polic 
Russia in the past, by subjecting Egypt to| 
Porte, prepared for herself at this juncty 
formidable foe. 

Whatever were the reflections of the . 
emperor, he set himself vigorously to acc; 
plish all that was possible of what his fa, 
had undertaken: he therefore reinforced , 
army in the Crimea, replenished its stv: 
recalled the least efficient of its officers, 
moted Todtleben, to whose genius the sk 
defence of Sebastopol was attributable, , 
rewarded officers and men there with a lily 
hand. He attempted too much, and under) 
some tasks that had proved too great for ; 
father, and would probably prove ultimal 
too great for himself. Some of these 11 
much to be commended: among them was. 
eradication of official bribery, peculation, 1 
partiality, from both the civil and milir 
services. The correspondent of the £1 
Parisian paper, in a letter from St. Pets 
burg, thus writes upon the subject :— 

‘In my letters I have often alluded tot 
fraud and corruption which is the deat) 
Russia. This evil is so rooted, it extends 
widely to every branch of the service ofh 
ezar’s army, that the troops, despite the ef 
of the sovereign, are in want of nearly evy 
thing. I was assured a few days since 4 
Alexander II., despite the usual mildnes¢ 
his character, got into a regular fury on len 
ing what took place, and resolved to act °t 
extreme severity against any person, no mi 
what his rank, found guilty of fraud. Ikn 
the country well, and all his power willic 
be of any avail to put a stop. to these abix 
The evil is too deep-rooted in the Muscat 
soil. All will combine together to deceiveh 
most vigilant eye. , 

“The subjoined few facts of recent oct 
rence, the exactitude of which I guarai 
will show you the extent of the evil. | 

‘‘A Livonian officer of very good family 
trusted with the provisioning of the arm! 
Taurus, went from province to province but 
oxen, cows, and sheep, which he had sex 
Odessa and Cherson. Wishing to make a1) 
fortune, he hit upon the following fraud. 
proposed to some of the peasants to leave 1”! 
their cattle for a consideration agreed w1 
The cattle were booked as delivered, an ) 
gave a false receipt for the price of them. 
then put them down as ‘died on the road. B 
this means he pocketed—first, the mone ‘ 
the peasants; secondly, the money of} 
eovernment. It was clever, but not ho’s 
Suspicions were at last aroused. When itv? 
mentioned to the czar he would not at 
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believe that one of his superior officers was 
capable of committing a crime the consequences 
of which to the army were incalculable. The 
rumours, however, grew so loud that a serious 
investigation was ordered. The officer was 
commanded to proceed immediately to head- 
quarters at Odessa. He was not so slow as not 
to smell a rat. He felt some hesitation at 
obeying the order, but overnight he hit upon 
a plan, and, while staying at an hotel near 
Odessa, his room caught fire so cleverly that 
the flames, which purify all things, destroyed 
the accounts. He arrived at head-quarters 
with a certificate that his papers were burnt. 
What more could be exacted? We are assured 
that the fire spared the roubles in his pouch. 
He was acquitted. Poor fellow! as Moliére 
would say. 

‘‘ Another anecdote, the truth of which I 
will guarantee:—A dealer in flour, in the 
yicinity of Kiey, provides some thousand sacks 
of flour to the commander of the place, and 
asks an exorbitant price. He is refused pay- 
ment. He is brought up for usury and fraud. 
The affair is a serious one; he is liable to a 
very severe penalty and a journey to Siberia 
in perspective. He was as calm, however, as 
if conscience was. pure and his cause a good 
one. At the appointed day he appeared before 
the judge, and proved by his books, A plus B, 
that to accept the supply the officers had ex- 
acted for themselves 80,000 silver roubles, or 
240,000 franes. Very flattering this for the 
officers of the Russian army! ‘The trader was 
acquitted and his honour saved; the money 
was paid; he gained nothing on the trans- 
action. 

‘‘Hiverywhere, at the very steps of the 
throne, the most audacious robberies are com- 
mitted. The Emperor Alexander I. said that 
his sailors would steal his guns if they dared ; 
Alexander II. observed the other day that his 
attendants would steal his breeches if they 
had the opportunity. The following gave rise 
‘to the observation:—Among the emperor’s 
household there is a chamberlain silversmith, 
‘who has the care of the crown plate. He has 
a dozen ‘tchinowiches’ under him. For some 
‘time these gentlemen have amused themselves 
‘by passing the plate through acids, by which 
‘process a considerable portion of the silver- was 
taken off, which they afterwards transformed 
into a solid state by a chymical process. This 
‘robbery had been carried on for a long time 
‘before it was discovered. But as all were 
equally guilty, no culprit could be found for 
‘want of proof. The crown plate has been 
ordered to be melted down and recast. 

“The bowrgeots and merchants are not per- 
‘sonally subjected to the recruiting tax, but 
they have to pay 500f. for each recruit asked 
for them, Thus they provide as many soldiers 
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per thousand merchants as the nobles provide 
per thousand peasants. ‘This tax brings in a 
considerable revenue to the crown. The num- 
ber of merchants in the whole extent of the 
empire amounts to about 150,000, and as the 
state has already levied about sixty men per 
thousand, it results that the merchants have 
had to pay about 400,000,000f. Thus, how- 
ever good Russians they may be, the bourgeois 
are beginning to find the war taxes somewhat 
heavy. 

‘The populations who suffer most from this 
state of things are precisely those who enter- 
tain the least sympathy for Russia—for in- 
stance, Finland, Livonia, Esthonia, Courland, 
Poland, and the Southern provinces, which are 
almost exclusively inhabited by Tartars and 
Mussulmans. The provinces of the Baltic 
particularly are weighed down by taxes. 
Whatever may be said about the Russian 
party carrying on the war to the last man and 
the last rouble, the government will have to 
consult a little the Catholics, the Protestants, 
and the Mussulmans, who united form more- 
than one-third of the population of the empire, 
and who have certainly a right to be heard in 
the matter.” 

Reform in the administration of public af- 
fairs, and especially in the finance of the 
empire, became a pressing necessity for the 
new monarch. The treasury was very low, 
and willing as the people were to maintain the 
war, their means of doing so were very sensibly 
impaired. A report was spread through Europe 
that the emperor was obliged to sell the crown 
diamonds, at the suggestion and with the 
urgent advice of his chancellerie. Some account 
of these jewels will doubtless interest our 
readers :—‘‘ The crown treasury of the czars at 
Moscow contains precious stones of considerable 
amount. The two most considerableare diamonds, 
one the size of a pigeon’s egg rose-cut. ‘The 
Russians have given it the name of the Orloff. 
The other has the form of an irregular prism, 
and is of the size and almost the length of a 
little finger; it bears the name of the Shah, 
and its history is as follows:—It formerly 
belonged to the Sophis, and was one of two 
enormous diamonds which ornamented the 
throne of Nadir Shah, and which were desig- 
nated by the Persians by the names of ‘Sun of 
the Sea,’ and ‘ Moon of the Mountains.’ When 
Nadir was assassinated his treasures were 
pillaged, and his precious stones divided 
among a few soldiers, who carefully concealed 
them. An Armenian named Shafras resided 
at that period at Bussora with his two 
brothers. One day an Affghan came to him, 
and offered for sale the large diamond, ‘the 
Moon of the Mountains,’ as well as an emerald, 
a ruby of fabulous size, a sapphire of the finest 
water, called by the Persians the ‘Eye of 
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Allah,’ and a number of other stones, for the 
whole of which he asked such a moderate sum 
that Shafras suspected that they had not been 
honestly come by, and told him to call again, 
as he had not the money in the house. The 
Affghan, fearing Shafras was going to act with 
- treachery towards him, left the place and could 
not again be found, although the three brothers 
made every search for him. Some years after- 
wards the elder brother met the man at Bag- 
dad, who told him that he had just sold all his 
precious stones for 65,000 piastres and a pair 
of valuable horses. Shafras had the residence 
of the purchaser, who was a Jew, pointed out 
to him, and he went to him and offered him 
double the price he had given for them, but 
was refused. The three brothers then agreed 
to murder the Jew and rob him of his pur- 
chase, which they did, and on the following 
day poisoned the Affghan, and threw both the 
bodies into the river. <A dispute soon after 
arose between the brothers as to the division 
of the spoil, which terminated in Shafras 
getting rid of his two brothers by poison, after 
which he fled to Constantinople, and thence to 
Holland, where he made known the riches 
he possessed, and offered them for sale to the 
different courts of Kurope. Catherine II. pro- 
posed to buy the Moon of the Mountains only. 
Shafras was requested to come to Russia, and 
he was introduced to the court jeweller. The 
terms demanded by Shafras were — letters 
of nobility, a life annuity of 10,000 roubles, 
and 500,000 roubles, payable by equal in- 
stalments in ten years. Count Panin, who 
was then minister, delayed the settlement of 
the bargain as long as possible, and in the 
meantime had the Armenian led into such ex- 
travagances that he fell into debt, and when 
the minister found that he had no means of 
paying what he owed he abruptly broke off 
the negotiation. Shafras, according to the 
laws of the country, could not leave until his 
debts should be paid, and the court jeweller 
prepared to take advantage of his embarrass- 
ments and intended that the diamond should 
fall into his hands for a fourth of its value. 
Shafras, however, discovered the trap that had 
been laid for him, and, disposing of some of 
the less valuable stones among his country- 
men, paid his debts, and disappeared. Agents 
were sent after him, who had even orders 
to assassinate and rob him, but he escaped 
them. ‘Ten years after, while he was at As- 
tracan, renewed offers were made to him, 
but he refused to enter into any negotiations 
unless the bargain should be settled at Smyrna. 
Catherine accepted, and became the possessor 
of the diamond for letters of nobility, 600,000 
roubles, and 170,000 paper roubles, making 
together about two and a half millions of 
francs. Shafras, not being able to return to 
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his country, where he would have had to g 
an account of two homicides and two fraj{ 
cides, fixed himself at Astracan, where 
married a countrywoman of his, and } 
seven daughters. . One of his sons-in-] 
poisoned him for the sake of possessing © 
share of his property. The immense forty 
which the murderer had acquired (from ten 
twelve millions) was divided, and soon spe 
by his successors, and several of the grar 
children of Shafras are now living at Ast. 
can in abject misery.” 

From the descriptions of the emperor’s co) 
nation afterwards published in Europe, . 
would appear that these precious treasu: 
were not parted with, at all events irrecoy 
ably. But it is quite true that very ext. 
ordinary and humiliating exertions had fo 
made to keep up the public credit in a 
measure, or supply the sinews of war. 

The only remaining public act of the em 
ror, which was of interest beyond the boun 
of his own empire, was a manifesto to Euro 
through his ministers and agents at forei 
courts. It was communicated in the form | 
a note from the grand-chancellor. It wast 
first official paper given to Europe by them 
emperor, and will therefore be peculiarly ; 
teresting to the page of history. Its conte 
were also felt to be important in every co 
and cabinet. This document will approp 
ately close the chapter on the accession ’ 
Alexander II. to the imperial throne :— 


St. Petersburg, March 10 


My despatch, of the 2nd inst., will have informed }, 
of the accession of his Majesty the Emperor Alexan) 
II. Lalso, at the same time, had the honour of send 
you the manifesto of our illustrious sovereign, issued 
the first day of his reign. This document expresses. 
majesty’s profound sense of the importance of the dul) 
which he is called to fulfil. Those duties have beeni 
posed on him by Divine Providence in the midst of sey: 
trials. Ascending the throne of his ancestors, he beho 
Russia involved in a war, the like of which occurring. 
a new reign history cannot produce. Our illustri) 
sovereign accepts these trials, trusting in God, confid; 
securely in the unwavering devotedness of his peo}, 
and filled with religious reverence for the memory of } 
much-loved father. In a child-like spirit of piety he » 
cepts as his heritage two obligations, which, in his ej, 
are equally sacred. ‘The first demands from his maje’ 
the employment of all the power which the will of (! 
has placed in his hands for the defence of the integr’ 
and honour of Russia. The second imposes on his maje’ 
the duty of steadily devoting his care to the completion! 
that work of peace, the bases of which were sanctioil 
by the Emperor Nicholas. Faithful to the ideas which p- 
dominated in the last dispositions and arrangements! 
his illustrious father, the emperor has renewed and c'- 
firmed the instructions with which the plenipotentiary! 
Russia had been provided from December until the ti? 
when the Vienna conferences were to have been open, 
In this way the intentions of the Emperor Nicholas ? 
certain to be fulfilled. Their aim was— 

To restore to Russia and Europe the blessings of pet: 
To confirm the freedom of worship and the welfare of ? 
Christian peoples of the East without distinction of r- 
To place the immunities of the principalities under @ (- 
lective guarantee. To secure the free navigation of ° 
Danube in favour of the trade of all nations. To put? 
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nd to the rivalries of the great powers respecting the 
jast, in such manner as to preclude the return of new 
omplications, Finally, to come to an understanding with 
le great powers respecting the revision of the treaties by 
hich they have recognised the principle of closing the 
ardanelles and the Bosphorus, and in this way to arrive 
t an honourable settlement. 

A peace concluded upon such a basis as this, since it 
sta terminate the calamities of war, would call forth 
1e blessings of all nations upon the new government. 
ussia, however, feels deeply, and all Europe must 
knowledge the fact, that the hope of a restoration of 
sace would prove vain, if the conditions of an adjustment 
ould overpass that just limit which a sense of the dig- 
ty of the crown led our august lord to fix irrevocably. 
he emperor will wait tranquilly until the cabinets called 
deliberate in common with Russia on this question of 
liversal interest for all Christendom shall declare the 
ews by which their policy will be guided. Our august 
rd will enter upon these important deliberations in a 
icere spirit of concord ; this is the declaration which I 
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am expressly commissioned by his majesty to make to 
you in his name. 

The general instructions with which you are provided 
prescribe to you the course which you are to continue to 
follow in your intercourse with the governments to which 
you are accredited. The emperor, in confirming you in 
the post to which you were appointed by the grace of his 
illustrious father, relies implicitly on your fidelity and 
zeal, It is his desire that on all occasions your conduct and 
language should bear witness to the loyalty with which 
Russia regards obligations involving fidelity to treaties ; 
to its constant desire to live on good terms with all allied 
and friendly powers; and, finally, to its reverence for the 
inviolability of the rights of every state, as well as its firm 
resolve to maintain intact and make respected those rights 
which Divine Providence has entrusted to the emperor 
in making him the protector of the honour of the nation. 

You are instructed to bring this to the knowledge of 
the court at which you had the honour to represent the 
Emperor Nicholas of glorious and much-loved mem ory. 

NESSELRODE. 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 


IE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL IN MARCH.—PROGRESS OF THE RAILWAY.—IMPROVEMENT OF 
BALAKLAVA.—RESTORED HEALTH OF THE TROOPS.—ACTIVITY OF THE ENGLISH GENERALS. 
--UTILITY OF FOREIGN LABOURERS.—PREPARATIONS FOR A NEW BOMBARDMENT,—SORTIES, 


COMBATS, ETC, 


** Dishonour not your mothers,—now attest 
That those whom you call fathers did beget you! 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 


And teach them how to war! 


And you good yeomen, 


Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 


That you are worth your breeding, 


which I doubt not, 


For there is none of you so mean and base 


That hath not noble lustre in your eyes.” 


Uron the progress of the railway from Balak- 
a to the trenches so much depended; that all 
elligence concerning it was eagerly sought 
d perused in England. Happily it was under 
> direction of such men as Messrs. Peto and 
assy, and the immediate superintendence of 
. Beattie ; for had it been under any govern- 
nt department whatever, it would either 
ve proceeded so slowly as to be of little use, 
have altogether failed. Steadily did the 
rk proceed during the whole month of March, 
1 by the opening of the second bombardment 
April, material of war was brought up to 
» very trenches. At the beginning of March, 
» rail was very useful in carrying up ammu- 
ion and guns for portions of the way, which 
ame more and more extended as the month 
vanced, Commissary-general Filder declined 
use it for his purposes, even when nearly 
f finished ; ‘alleging that forming a depot at 

terminus, unloading the Waggons, and 
in loading mules and men, would increase 
our, and consume time, to such a degree as 
uld render the use of the rail no saving 
the whole. There was much force in this, 
the commissary was well provided with 
er means of transport by this time. He did 
object to the commissaries of divisions 
ag the rail, so far as it served them; and 
y all professed to derive the greatest advan- 
>from it. When the shot, shell, powder, &c., 
OL. II. . 
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were deposited at the temporary termini, as 
the rail advanced, large parties of muleteers 
and Highlanders received the burdens and 
brought them to the lines. The Highlanders 
were more worked in this way than any other: 
of the troops, which may perhaps account for 
their indifferent health during this month, 
especially in the 79th. Many of them carried 
very oppr-ssive burdens from the railway up 
to the depot behind the lines. Very early in 
its operations, the railway enabled the British 
to return the good offices of the French, who 
had so often assisted them with ambulances, 
mules, and men, in the agony of their endur- 
ance during the winter. Instead of bringing 
up with horses whatever was required for Bos- 
quet’s camp on the edge of the plateau over- 
looking the Woronzoff Road, the railway, with 
little labour and with rapidity, deposited such 
things within a convenient distance for Bos- 
quet’s corps d’armée to remove. The French 
paid many compliments to the discipline, order, 
and regularity which prevailed among the nav- 
vies; and evidently wondered how so much 
organisation and system could prevail in Eng- 
lish departments worked by voluntary enter- 
prise, when such confusion and helplessness 
pervaded everything conducted by government 
—the converse of this being the case among 
themselves. Our polite allies were not aware 
that the provost-marshal had to be invited more 
a 
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than once to curb the rough spirit of refractory 
navvies. It is but justice to them to add, that 
although boxing and wrestling matches, and 
rough experiments in new sources of amusement, 
engaged them sometimes, to the annoyance of 
those around them, they were good workmen, 
good-tempered, good-natured, and hearty in the 
cause from patriotic feeling. The French were 
particularly obliged by the carriage of hut and 
hospital timber, as soon as the railway was 
in a working condition. One of the earliest 
advantages of the enterprise arose from a 
branch having been formed to the other side of 
the harbour, so that the harbour on both sides 


became available, and guns and ammunition | 


were brought up from what was called the 
Diamond Wharf. Another great advantage, 
very early obtained, was the removal of the 
issue department for fuel and fodder belonging 
to the commissariat from Balaklava to Kadikoi, 
where the nayvies constructed a depot and 
platform, with suitable sheds, as they would 
have done on an English line. The value of 
forming the fuel and fodder issuing department 
at Kadikoi may be judged from the fact that 
1000 sacks of barley were daily given out. 
It was a great relief to Balaklava, to subtract 
so large an amount of business from a place 
where so much that was chaotic and distracting 
interfered with the efficient distribution of 
every material. The nayvies worked a limestone 
quarry in front of the third division, whence 
they were enabled to obtain lime of an excellent 
quality, which proved not only useful for 
building purposes on the railway, but also for 
purifying Balaklava, and for placing in the 
pits where so many dead bodies had been 
putrifying. The lime-burning in front of Ge- 
neral England’s division. proved a scuree of 
amusement to the British, and of gre .6 annoy- 
ance to the enemy, who, seeing the smoke so 
constantly ascending thence, concluded that 
extensive works were going forward, and shells 
were constantly thrown to interrupt them. 
The shells fell harmlessly about the lime-kilns, 
and thus the navvies, without losing a man, 
gave the enemy trouble, and caused him an 
extra expenditure of ammunition. These ener- 
getic fellows also erected a large washing-house 
for the hospital, which was of very great utility 
—it had been one of the chief desiderata both 
at Bal .klava and Scutari, in connection with 
the care of the sick. 

Up to the middle of March, the climate 
seemed to agree well with the railway labourers, 
but they then began to complain of lassitude, 
and an inability to produce their usual com- 
plement of labour; they, however, rallied in 
health subsequently, and performed their use- 
ful and important task. The improvement 
at Balaklava became very great, and the facili- 
ties of receiving from the ships what was 
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wanting on land, aided much the efficiency 
the army during March. 

The electric telegraph was another of { 
agencies which proved a useful auxilar 
By it Balaklava and the camp were connect 
by prompt communication, so that Sir Col: 
Campbell could at once inform Lord Rag; 
of any operations upon his flank by the Ru 
sian army in the field, and his lordship | 
quickly communicate his instructions. Hea 
quarters were, by this means, brought in 
contact as it were with all the attacks, ar 
with General Bosquet. The French work: 
the semaphore system of telegraphs, Canrobe 
giving to them the preference. 

The increased means of transport in varior 
forms enabled the English to regard the tin 
necessarily consumed in the construction of tl 
railway without impatience; for so pressiz 
were the demands for supplies of all sorts 
the lines, that the British army would haw 
been much endangered if relying only up 
the railway, without the other new actce 
sories, or upon the latter without the ra 
way. The usual amount of labour at Lo 
Raglan’s disposal would have been literally us 
less to meet the waste in the trenches, ai 
the vast preparations requisite for the secoi 
bombardment, to which the expectation of t 
armies and of the civilised world was n¢ 
turned. A considerable number of Turks ir 
Constantinople and Smyrna, who had be 
employed there as porters—a motley ero 
from the shores of the Levant, of men go 
bad, and indifferent, the bad and indiffere 
being much the more numerous—and s/ 
larger numbers of Croats,—were employed | 
the new department of the land-transp) 
service. They worked hard, were paid wi 
fought fiercely among themselyes, and w? 
kept well in hand by the English provost-m: 
shal. These men carried up prodigious loa, 
and were employed in promoting the objects! 
the sanitary commission, which arrived la! 
than was expected, but set to work with vig 
ous earnestness when it did arrive, until di! 
horses disappeared from the surface of the }- 
teau, houses in Balaklava were whitewash, 
the burial-places covered with lime, the f 
cleared from the harbour, and various ot! 
measures completed, which the gentlemen ¢- 
nected with the commission and the railty 
co-operated in accomplishing. Mr, Rawlin!, 
the engineer of the sanitary commission, Doc'* 
Sutherland and Gavin, his medical coadjut® 
and certain practical men acting as inspect® 
executed what, had it been left to the staf! 
the British army, would never have ba 
attempted. : 

The health of the troops varied with 1° 
weather, and ‘‘ March many weathers, 

z é , duak a a 
expression so proverbial in England, ap} 
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o the Crimea: it ‘‘came in like a lion,” and 
vent out as fiercely. Some portions of it were 
s mild as early summer, and the spring-like 
ppearance of the country charmed every eye. 
"he fruit-trees, which had not been cut down 
lose to Balaklava, were rich with blossom; 
erdant grass sprung up on the trodden and 
are earth behind the camp; the crocus, hya- 
inth, and other Crimean spring flowers, burst 
orth over the sun-warmed plateau; and so 
rolifie was this fair vegetation, that it was no 
mcommon thing to see the crocus peeping up 
rom beneath iron shot or bomb-shells, and to 
escry the little snowdrop nestling in its purity 
nd beauty amidst broken planking, piles of 
mmunition, or in the corner of some rude hut. 
‘he vines put forth their luxuriant branches 
arly, pushing their way into the wooden tene- 
.ents of the soldiery. The birds commenced 
ner carolling, and all nature seemed turned 
ito smiles and song. The soldiery caught 
‘om her this inspiration, and every face looked 
heerful, and the old home ditties resounded 
irongh the camp—‘‘ Scots wha hae,” and 
Rory O’More,”’ were as familiar to the ear of 
1e dwellers at camp, as they had been in the 
utumn, before famine, fever, and frost, the pelt- 
ig storm, and the pitiless rain, had deprived the 
en of joy, although no combination of misfor- 
ines had robbed them of their courage. Fre- 
uently, however, the azure sky was suddenly 
vercast, and as if the Storm King made his 
ome among the bleak hills of the Taurus, 
usts of fierce power would sweep the earth 
id clouds.. Many a night of bitter frost, and 
me of heavy snow, followed days of sunshine, 
id even of relaxing heat. The men were 
ell supplied with warm clothing ; comforters, 
cks, and shaggy coats of all patterns were in 
yundance :—the people of England had sent 
if enough for English, Turks, French, and 
ussians. The men seemed to think that, 
hether the day was hot or cold, these articles 
ould be worn in honour of the donors, and 
any caught cold by being obliged, from excess 
' heat, to throw off those winter garments, 
id then, finding themselves on duty in the 
enches, shivering for twenty-four hours for 
ant of the articles with which they had 
icumbered themselves upon the sunny plateau. 
it George “Brown, true to his habits as a 
artinet,—as he was to his sword and his queen 
_ the day of battle,—resolved to put an end 
the irregular habits of the men as to their 
tire, and published a divisional order, insisting 
pon a strict costume, and the reappearance of 
e discarded stock! And the general being a 
‘an to be obeyed, a great change was speedily 
fected in the light division. . 
Many of the men suffered from those sudden 
1matie changes, which were especially felt 
om the want of good shoes and boots. There 
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were large supplies of shoemaker’s work of some 
sort, but the work itself was generally atro- 
cious, although this had been a subject of com- 
plaint with the previous supply. Both boots 
and shoes were too small in the majority of 
cases; and when they could be got on, they 
seldom were worn longer than ten days before 
the soles came off. The thick mud of the pla- 
teau was a severe test for any shoe or boot, 
but those with which the soldiers were sup- 
plied were almost useless; many a night of 
severe frost, and often nights of rain, during 
that month, the soldiers did duty without soles 
to their shoes. From these causes there were 
many invalids in March, notwithstanding the 
adundance of fresh meat and vegetables, and 
the consequent disappearance of scurvy; and 
although the comforts of the men in other 
respects: were various, and generally ample, 
the sickness, at the close of February, made 
the medical returns for the beginning of March 
rather inauspicious. Lord Raglan sent home 
the report of the 2nd of March, from the medi- 
cal-inspector of hospitals, Dr. Hall, which was 
in substance as follows :— f 

“‘The result of the sanitary condition of the 
army is by no means so satisfactory as the 
previous improvement during the week of fine 
weather that we had, had led me to anticipate; 
but, though the unfavourable change in the 
weather, from the genial warmth of spring to 
the bitter cold of winter, which took place on 
the 20th, had an injurious effect on certain 
classes of disease in weakly subjects, still there 
is sufficient improvement remaining to enable 
us to look forward with confident hope to the 
future; and I am more inclined to indulge 
this hope from the favourable change which 
has taken place in the type of fever prevailing 
in the General Hospital at Balaklava, in the 
93rd Highlanders and some other regiments, 
from low typhoid to that of a remittent, and 
even intermittent, form. 

‘* Bowel complaints continue to be the most 
prevalent class of diseases; but I think they 
are not so serious as they were a short time 
ago; nor is scurvy so manifest as it was since 
the issue of lime-juice daily as a portion of the 
men’s ration. Lately, I have instructed the 
medical officers of regiments to inspect the 
men, for the purpose of detecting this com- 
plaint (skin diseases), and seeing that the men 
are clean in their persons, and change their 
shirts and flannels at stated periods. The 
last weekly report is favourable. In the 4th 
division, which is the only report I have at 
hand in my hut, only 138, out of 2596 men 
inspected, bore any traces of scurvy; and this 
is one of the divisions: which was as much, or 
more, effected with it than any division in the 
army a short time ago. Mr. Roberts, the staff 
surgeon recently appointed to superintend the 
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medical concerns of the division, is an intelli- 
gent, active, and zealous officer, and he has 
affected wonderful reforms since he joined. If 
the issue of fresh meat could be insured, 
together with vegetables and lime-juice, I am 
quite satisfied, now that the men are warmly 
clad, and will soon be better sheltered, a manifest 
improvement would take place in their health. 
And if the military operations carrying on 
would only admit of some longer exemption 
from duty, a still greater improvement would 
be observed. I am inclined to think our 
greatest difficulties and miseries have been 
surmounted, and we may now look forward for 
better and more cheering times. It was won- 
derful to see the cheering effect the few fine 
days had on the health and spirits of the men ; 
and as the winter may now be considered 
nearly at an end, I am full of hope and con- 
fidence.” 

On the whole, the men were much better off 
in March than they had been since landing in 
the Crimea, for food, shelter, clothing, cleanli- 
ness, medical attendance, medicine, hospital 
accommodation, and, above all, relief from ex- 
cessive labour. ‘The generals also paid more 
direct attention to the men, showing a deeper 
personal interest in them: for the first time 
‘since the opening of the siege, a general officer 
visited the trenches duily. Major-general 
Jones, of the engineers, was also a frequent 
visitor of the works, inspecting everything 
with minute attention. His report of the 
conduct of the officers of engineers and artillery 
was very flattering. As the former class of 
officers in the British service were depreciated, 
it is but just to mention that General Jones, 
after the war was over, in a speech at a public 
meeting in England, declared that the compe- 
tency, courage, and attention to duty of those 
who composed that arm of the service before 
Sebastopol, were worthy of the highest eulogy. 
He found the greatest promptitude to obey his 
orders, and the most satisfactory performance 
of the most arduous and intellectually difficult 
services. Perhaps never in any army did the 
artillery behave better, either as to activity, 
courage, or intelligent qualifications for their 
duties. 

Pleasing, on the whole, as the accounts are 
which appear in the foregoing pages, it must 
not be supposed that confusion, mismanage- 
ment, and selfishness had taken their departure 
from the British camp in the Crimea, and from 
the harbour of Balaklava. The following in- 
cident, related by Mr. Russell, is evidence to 
the contrary :—‘‘As an instance of the way 
in which public money is squandered by the 
authorities,—well, if not by the authorities, 
by somebody or other who is vicegerent for 
the Genius of Misrule at Balaklava,—I will 
just mention a circumstance which has recently 
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come to my knowledge, and which any econo- 
mist on the committee of inquiry may pro- 
fitably ask a question or two anent. Mr, 
Alfred Pratt, an officer of customs, was ap- 
pointed by the War-office some time ago to 
superintend the warehousing and landing of 
stores at Balaklava, and was sent out there by 
the government with a staff of one foreman of 
works, eight warehousemen, and thirty dock. 
labourers, with whom he arrived a month ago. 
This little expedition has, up to the present 
moment, cost the country about £5000, and 
has not done a particle of good for the money, 
Mr. Pratt, who is a practical engineer, offered 
to build a landing-wharf, but the authorities 
would not give a site for it. They would not 
employ him on the duty which the government 
commissioned him to execute. He states that 
he has been treated with neglect, and has beer 
subjected to contumely and affront; and ai 
this instant he is employed side by side with : 
corporal in superintending the levelling o! 
ground for wooden huts at a salary of 20s. per 
diem !”’ | 
It was obvious that, in the midst of im 
provements effected by civilians, and by per 
sons sent out from the government witl 
especial commissions to overrule the routine o 
the departments, the disposition of the official 
to impede all reform,—even although the publi 
interests were sacrificed by their opposition,— 
was but little abated. Where they could, wit! 
any safety, obstruct, they resisted all devia 
tion from their own ways, although horrors un 
utterable, and ‘‘ confusion worse confounded,’ 
were the consequences of these ways. Ever 
man who applied business habits and energ: 
to the reformation of abuses, was ‘‘ a dangerou 
man” in the official vocabulary, and insult a 
well as obstruction met him at every tum 
The overbearing power of public opinion 1 
England, and the exposure of these practice 
in the London press, alone protected those wh 
saved the soldier, and saved their country fror 
contumely and hindrance on the part of mot 
of the Crimean authorities. These censures 4 
not apply to the generals of division and br 
gade, who were, for the most part, from th 
commencement of the expedition, noble soldier 
men of experience in their profession an 
patriotism in their principle and feeling. ! 
must not be supposed that the bad conduct av 
incompetency of those who have fallen und 
public disapprobation, at home or abroad, hi 
been exaggerated in this work. A very sma 
portion of the misdoings of these people, a! 
their gross ignorance, has been noticed; at 
many of the most painful instances of the so 
only came to light too long after the even 
for the public to insist upon retribution ‘ 
account of them. As an instance of this, t! 
author last quoted relates, in March, 185 
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(and the circumstance was first made public by 
him), an occurrence connected with the battle 
of Balaklava, which might have led to the 
defeat of our heavy cavalry, and would have 
caused such an issue but for their extraordi- 
nary skill and courage :—“‘ It will scarcely be 
credited (but it does no harm now to mention 
it) that at Balaklava the Scots Greys had no 
cartridges to fit their carbines, and that they 
were armed with the old cavalry sword, which 
bent in several instances on coming in contact 
with the thick coats of the Russian horsemen. 
The new swords are excellent weapons, and 
afforded great satisfaction to all but those on 
whom they were tried.”’ Such an event could 
not have happened by any mere mistake: 
either utter neglect, ignorance, cupidity, or 
treason, must have placed the Scots Greys 
almost unarmed before their foes. 
it was only during the month of March that 
some portions of the infantry received Minié 
or other superior muskets, instead of the old 
and inferior weapons which they had brought 
to the Crimea. 
‘Mr. Russell relates a striking case of misman- 
agement in a single instance, being felt long 
after, and the extraordinary impunity allowed 
to the perpetrators. Under date of the 6th of 
March, he wrote :—‘‘ We have now about sixty 
carrison carriages at the artillery depot, and 
the stores of shot and shell seem inexhaustible, 
but, in reality, are not too much for thirty 
hours’ firing. Our guns of position will now 
be available, if ever we require to use them. 
lhe story of these guns is instructive. It will 
be remembered that the Russians inflicted great 
loss upon us by their guns of position at the 
Alma, and that we had none to reply to them. 
[ndeed, had they been landed at Kalamita Bay, 
t is doubtful if we could have got horses to 
lraw them. However, if we had had the 
1orses, we could not have had the guns. The 
‘act is, that sixty fine guns of position, with 
ul their equipment complete, were shipped on 
noard the Zaurus at Woolwich, and sent out 
0 the Kast. When the vessel arrived at Con- 
tantinople, the admiral in chargc. with de- 
tructive energy, insisted on transhpping all 
he guns into the Gertrude. 'The captain in 
harge remonstrated, but in vain; words grew 
ugh, but led to no result. The guns, beauti- 
ully packed and laid, with everything in its 
roper place, were hauled up out of the hold, 
ind huddled, in the most approved higgledy- 
iggledy d la Balaklava ancienne, into the Ger- 
rude, where they were deposited on the top of 
. quantity of medical and other stores. ‘The 
quipments shared the same fate, and the hold 
t the vessel soon presented to the eye of the 
rtilleryman the realisation of the saying anent 
he arrangement of a midshipman’s chest, 
everything uppermost, and nothing at hand,’ 
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The officer in charge got to Varna, and in vain 
sought permission to go to some retired nook, 
discharge the cargo, and re-stow the guns. The 
expedition sailed, and when the Gertrude ar- 
rived at Old Fort, had Hercules been set to 
clear the guns, as his fourteenth labour, he 
could not have done it. And so the medicines, 
that would certainly have done good, and the 
guns, that might have done harm, were left to 
neutralise each other.”’ 

In the above gross case of clumsy and incom- 
petent management, medicines to heal the sick, 
and arms to fight the enemy, were huddled 
together, and both made inaccessible. It was 
the fashion at home to boast of the order and 
good management of everything in connection 
with the navy: this case is but a specimen of 
very many which would prove the disorderly 
way in which matters were managed in that 
branch of the service. The state of the 
harbour of Balaklava at any time, up to the 
end of March, 1855, would prove the same 
thing. 

Perhaps one of the most glaring abuses was 
the way in which the transports were per- 
mitted to remain in the harbour as places of 
abode for certain gentlemen who preferred 
them to Balaklava or the camp. For these 
transports the government paid enormous 
sums; and there they remained, rocking on 
the waters of Balaklava harbour, perverted to 
private purposes, under a system of favour- 
itism and corruption. The author of these 
pages does not know the names of the gentle- 
men who possessed these expensive hotels, 


“while the men were in want of those things 


which the increased transports should have 
been employed to convey for them; he can, 
therefore, have no invidious object in view 
while he records this; he simply performs a 
duty which historical fidelity demands. The 
money of the nation was squandered in this 
way in a manner disgraceful to the govern- 
ment, and to the people who tolerated such 
faithlessness. 

No exhibition of injustice and the abuse 
of authority was more signal than that in 
the case of Captain Christie, a brave and 
upright sailor, who did his duty with fidelity 
and skill. On an earlier page of this history 
the loss of the Prince and other transports 
was noticed, which were wrecked in the 
great gale of the 14th of November, in conse- 
quence of Captain Dacres having refused to 
allow them inside the harbour—notwithstand- 
ing the importunities of Captain Christie, who 
superintended the transports, for their admis- 
sion, and his strong representations in reference 
to the Prince in particular, because of the value 
of her cargo, and the state of her anchors. It 
is necessary to refer to this matter again, as 
with the month of March the captain’s services 
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at Balaklava terminated. The loss of the 
Prince, the Vulean, and so many other trans- 
ports, caused a great sensation in England, 
and some violent parliamentary discussions: it 
was necessary for the government and the 
heads of departments to do something to ap- 
pease the public clamour, and satisfy so many 
of the most respectable and powerful of their 
own supporters, who were discontented, and 
openly and strongly expressed that discontent. 
The usual mode of procedure in such cases 
was resorted to: it is an infamous mode, but 
will of course continue so long as the electors 
of the United Kingdom permit. The ap- 
proved plan of quieting the public to which 
we refer is, to sacrifice some person who has 
least power and political interest, and who may 
with some degree of plausibility be selected. 
Thus, to conciliate the people when discon- 
tented with the campaign of 1854 in the Bal- 
tic, an attempt was made to turn Sir Charles 
Napier into the “‘scapegoat’”’ of the Admi- 
ralty. Sir Charles would not go silently into 
the wilderness; he could use his pen and 
tongue, had money and connexions, and, as 
a Jupiter Tonans’ of agitation, shook the 
old Admiralty to its foundations, Captain 
Christie was neither an orator, nor a writer— 
arich man, nor a man of large political con- 
nexion; and it was very convenient to make 
a sacrifice of him, and thereby prove how 
zealous the government was, and how plainly 
any mischief which ever happened resulted 
from individual misdeed, which they were 
ever ready to punish. This was the work of 
the Aberdeen cabinet. Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘in his 
place,’ assured the House of Commons that 
Captain Christie having arrived at Malta, a 
telegraph ordered him back to the Crimea, to 
be tried by court-martial for the loss of the 
transports under his care. This was very 
satisfactory to the house, and placed the good 
Mr. Gladstone in a favourable light, and very 
much in contrast to the wicked Captain 
Christie, who allowed the storm to wreck the 
transport fleet! The real facts were, that 
Captain Christie never received any orders at 
Malta to go back to the Crimea and stand his 
trial. He had not gone to Malia at all. He 
never left his post for a day. He was ordered 
to be tried by court-martial, and after his 
heart was nearly broken, the admiral informed 
him that there was no ground for such a pro- 
cedure, and he was free to go home. He was 
superseded in his command, and the man 
selected to fill his place was the Captain 
Heath who went about canvassing certificates 
from the transport captains, that the harbour of 
Balaklava was in a condition of order, and that 
matters there were regulated with precision and 
system. Every one knew at home and abroad 
what a scandalous imposition this would have 
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been if the glaring untruth of the statement 
did not render an imposition upon any one 
impossible. Captain Heath is a very efficient 
officer, no doubt, and may have been as com- 
petent as Captain Christie to assume the office 
the latter so worthily filled, but it was not 
therefore he was chosen. His toadyism, not 
his talent, gained for him the responsible post; 
while Captain Christie, whom every member of 
the government and all the authorities in the 
Crimea knew to be free from blame, was super- 
seded, in order to cover the delinquencies of 
greater favourites, and make some sacrifice fo 
the public indignation against the mismanage- 
ment at Balaklava. The mode in which Cap- 
tain Christie was worked out of his post by 
an unprincipled intrigue was this:—About 
two months, or a little more, after the disastrous 
gale, Quartermaster-general Airey wrote to 
the captain, requesting details as to the loss 
of the Prince; this letter of the general’s con- 
tained an enclosure, which was a letter from 
Captain Dacres the harbour-master, assuring 
General Airey that the Prince should be 
brought in as soon as possible. To Sir Richard 
Airey’s letter Christie replied as follows :— 


Orient, Balaklava. 

“Srr,—In reply fo your letter relative to 
the loss of the Prince steamer, I beg to state 
that she arrived off Balaklava on the 8th of 
November, in fine weather, when, in attempt- 
ing to anchor, she lost both bower anchors 
and chains, they not having been securely 
clenched. She hung on by the Jason while 
she disembarked her troops, and in the even- 
ing stood out to sea and got another anchor 
ready. Being myself on board the Melbourne, 
at anchor outside, I was most anxious to get 
the Prince into harbour, and sent an officer 
repeatedly to the senior naval officer to request 
that she might be allowed to go in; but the 
object being at that time to have as few vessels 
in the harbour at the same moment as possible, 
he, although as anxious as myself, would not 
allow it. On the 14th of November, the day 
of the gale, the steam of the Prince was up i 
good tir», but the sea rose and became 60 
heavy tuat she drove, cut away her mast, and 
the survivors state that the mizen rigging 
fouled her screw before she struck. 

‘‘T have the honour, &c., 
“P, CuRistiE.” 
“Major-general Airey, Quartermaster-general.”” 


No intimation of any change of feeling 
towards him was made to Captain Christie: 
from the Times newspaper he learned the fact, 
by reading the speech of Mr. Gladstone, whet 
describing him as ordered back from Malta—é 
statement which might well fill the mind © 
the ill-used officer with amazement. On thé 
20th of February, however, the mystery W* 
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cleared up, for he was informed that he was 
superseded, and that Captain Heath, the very 
officer under whose management as harbour- 
master Balaklava attained its very bad repu- 
tation for confusion and filth, was appointed in 
his place! There was literally an outburst of 
sympathy in the Crimea. The captains of ships 
subscribed £200 as a tribute of respect; and 
all ranks and classes out of the naval and mili- 
tary clique that so disastrously co-operated 
with the government at home, were open in 
their expressions of condolence and esteem. In 
reply to the intimation that he was to be tried 
by court-martial, the captain thus addressed 
Captain Milne of the Admiralty :— 


Orient, Balaklava, March 5, 1855. 

“My prar Mitne,—Many thanks for your 
kind note of the 16th. Although a court- 
martial is at all times a formidable thing, still 
on this occasion I feel such perfect confidence 
of success, that I rather rejoice atit. It will, 
[ am in hopes, prove to the Admiralty and the 
public the rectitude of all my proceedings. I 
am as innocent of the loss of those two ships, 
Prince and Resolute, as a babe in acradle. No 
officer could do more than I did in my endea- 
vour to place them in safety. I only wanted 
a tug and leave to enter the harbour to accom- 
plish this. After the Prince arrived on the 
8th of November, there were four days before 
the gale of the 14th in which she might have 
gone in. There was nothing of greater import- 
ance in my opinion going on at the time. 
There was plenty of room in the harbour, two 
tugs, two line-of-battle ships, and several other 
men-of-war present; yet, with all this force 
at command if necessary, my earnest request 
was not attended to, and this ship, with her 
one anchor and valuable cargo, was allowed to 
remain outside. I of course did not order her 
to sea with one anchor, as I expected her to 
be taken in every hour, and I knew that it 
was of great consequence to the army that the 
warm clothing should be landed as soon as 
possible, as well as the rest of the cargo. I 
don’t think poor Dacres will ever forgive him- 
self for this. The transport captains and 
agents are all outrageous at my: being super- 
seded, and I trust the lords of the Admiralty 
will soon be convinced how little I have 
merited such treatment. 

“<P. Curistrn.” 


Ii was the end of March before the gallant 
captain was informed, by a letter from Ad- 
miral Lyons, that he was at liberty, as no 
charge could be substantiated against him. On 
the first of April he left the Crimea, and soon 
died of a broken heart. He prized his pro- 
fessional reputation far more than his lucra- 
tive post; he was dismissed from the former 
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arbitrarily and unjustly, and robbed of the 
latter infamously. . 

Having sketched the general condition of 
affairs during the month of March, we shall 
now proceed to chronicle the more prominent 
incidents of the history of the siege. 

A despatch of Lord Raglan’s, written on the 
3rd, discloses the view he took of matters at 
the opening of the month :— 


Before Sebastopol, March 3. 


My Lorp,—Some more ships are said to have been 
sunk since I wrote to your lordship on-the 27th. Iam 
not certain of this; but, according to my observation, the 
new barrier across the harbour appeared yesterday evening 
to have been extended beyond the point at which I had 
seen it two days before. 

The enemy is busily occupied in establishing a work 
considerably nearer the French batteries, on the extreme 
right, than that which was attacked by our allies on the 
morning of the 24th. 

The enemy seem to be increasing their force in the 
neighbourho@ of Sebastopol, both to the northward and 
upon the Tchernaya. 

The railway continues to progress satisfactorily, and we 
already make considerable use of it in the conveyance of 
stores, hutting materials, &c., as far as Kadikoi; and the 
electric telegraph is completed between that village and 
my head-quarters. 

The weather has again become extremely cold, and 
there was a fall of snow yesterday, and some little this, 
morning. 

I enclose a return of casualties to the Ist instant, 
inclusive. I have, &c., 


RAGLAN. 
The Lord Panmure, &c. 


No attempt to disturb the Russians in the 
construction of these new works was made by 
our allies, against whom they were chiefly 
directed. His lordship’s despatch does not 
mention that the cavalry horses continued to 
suffer, and that Colonel Dogherty had only 
three horses fit for service on the 8rd of 
March. ‘The late hutting of the horses of the 
British cavalry division was a great misfortune, 
as the details of the Crimean inquiry, and 
those given before the Chelsea board of general 
officers long after, proved; yet we cannot but 
think that both Lords Lucan and Cardigan 
have had far more than their just share of 
public censure in connection with these trans- 
actions. Mistakes and blunders were made 
everywhere, as if by a fatal concurrence of 
misfortune; and frequently, as in the case of 
these generals, by men who had no wish to 
spare themselves, and were ready to lay down 
life in the service of the army and of their 
country. 

The French signalised the opening of March 
by throwing shells and rockets into the town 
of Sebastopol; the long range of these pro- 
jectiles enabled our ally to set fire to houses, 
and alarm the enemy for the safety of their 
magazines. 

In the despatch of Lord Raglan, he an- 
nounces the fact of the Russians increasing 
their numbers. It was afterwards ascertained 
what the Russian forces were at the time his 
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lordship wrote, or, rather, a few days subse- 
quently, when the reinforcements were placed 
to which he referred. The following was the 
arrangement of the Russian army in the Cri- 
mea, as reported at the French head-quarters 
from a reliable source of information :— 


In the town and in the suburb to the south 
ofthe iGroat Forts 2s ose Ga 
To the north of the Great Fort, and in 
places distant at the utmost 6000 yards, 


39,000 men. 


Belbek, Tehereoum, Geo... sven ess 39,000 ,, 

On the Alma and towards Eupatoria...... 25,000 ,, 
At, Perekops secs nsiae & SAR Grease aierwn sak 10,000 ,, 
At, Theodosia and Kertch.¢.0000s20s0910 10,000 ,, 
Total of infantry 119,000 ,, 

On various points—cavalry..........e0e 15,000 ,, 
Engineers and artillery .........eeeeee. 10,000 ,, 
DGLLOVE cs Wale Wa vals nie vale ee ca wiaia aise's weleewte 5,000 ,, 
Grand total..... 149,000 ,, 


A division of infantry was announcéd as hourly 
expected; as also a division of grenadiers and a 
brigade of reserve. 

At daybreak, on the morning of the 4th of 
March, the Russians made an_ ineffectual 
sortie against the French. For an hour a 


severe fusillade rang up the heights; the 
cannon also gave forth their thunders. The 


Rtussians retired, and the day rose in brightness 
and silence. There was a grand council be- 
tween the French chiefs and Lord Raglan in 
the course of the morning. 

On the 5th, there were smart skirmishes at 
dawn between the French and Russians. The 
ninth division of the French army was moved 
to the right of the British attack. 

The English were in good spirits, and 
amused themselves in all the old home ways 
when that was at all practicable. A “spring 
meeting’’ took place on the top of the ridge 
near Karangi, where horse-racing, after a sort 
never seen in England, delighted jockeys and 
spectators. There was a large assemblage of 
soldiers, suttlers, railway-labourers, Turks, and 
Croats, who gazed with eager delight upon the 
scene. ‘The Cossack videttes on Canrobert’s 
Hill and at Kamara could not comprehend the 
very peculiar movements of the English, and 
galloped about in the strangest excitement. 
While the races were going on, two Russian 
officers deserted in an ingenious manner. They 
were both Poles, and one had been degraded to 
the ranks fora political offence. They belonged 
to a party of the new reinforcements, and 
requested the men, twelve in number, to ad- 
vance with them to the English vidette, per- 
suading the party that he was a Russian soldier 
—the uniform of both the English and Russian 
light cavalry being frequently blue. When the 
party approached the English dragoon, he fired 
his carbine, and the Russians fled, the two 
Poles dashing forward to the English lines. 
The Cossacks, perceiving their object, galloped 
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hard to intercept them; but the English dra 
goon picket, gallantly pushing forward, wer 
enabled to protect the fugitives. Their grati 
tude for their escape was touchingly expressed 
They rode beautiful horses, which they sai 
were not their own, and begged that Sir Coli; 
would return them to the enemy, that n 
pretext might be left for them to say that th 
fugitives had stolen them. Sir Colin had th 
horses brought out to the last position occupie 
by our videttes, and then letting them loose 
they naturally galloped back to their owr 
lines. These men stated that a corps of 800( 
men had just joined the army between Baida 
and Simpheropol. 

On the 6th, the news of the death of the 
Emperor Nicholas arrived. General Canrober{ 
was greatly excited: immediately on receip{ 
of the intelligence he wrote a note to each o| 
his two chiefs of corps darmée, ending his 
despatch with the words, ‘this is great news.” 
Lord Raglan wrote home a few days afterwards 
as follows :— 

Before Sebastopol, March 9, 


My Lorp,—I am happy to be able to inform you that the 
weather is exceedingly fine, and that I entertain great 


hopes, derived from the reports of the principal medical 


officer, that the sick will materially benefit by the im- 
provement in the temperature. 

Our advanced batteries are making considerable pro- 
gress, 
Every effort is directed to the maintenance of the 
camps in a healthy state, which, as the warm weather 
approaches, becomes daily more important. 

I enclose the return of casualties to the 8th. 

I received, on the evening of the 6th inst., a tele- 
graphic despatch from Lord John Russell, dated Berlin, 
the 2nd, announcing the death of the Emperor of Russia 


at 12 o’clock on that day. According to the information of 


deserters, the event has not been promulgated at Sebas 
topol. Lhaye, &c., 


The Lord Panmure, &c. . 
The tidings of the czar’s death spread “like 
wildfire” through the camps; and perhaps 
never before was there so much political dis- 


cussion in an army since that commanded by 
William III. in Ireland, or the iron host of 


RAGLAN, | 


Oliver Cromwell in England. The speculations 


about ‘‘the great fact’? were as numerous as 
in the fashionable political circles of Western 
Europe. 
tidings in Sebastopol was doubted; but they 


kept up an incessant fire all day, working their 
guns with fierce energy, as if to show that 


they had not lost heart, but were still ready to 


“Confront the danger when the waves rolied high, 
‘Thwarting the storm.’’ 


During the previous fortnight a steamer had 
been anchored at the head of the harbour, 


armed with two long pivot-guns, whieh did 
considerable damage to the French working 
parties engaged around the new batteries on 
the heights of Inkerman, A battery of. three 
guns, distant 1500 yards from the ship, was 
unmasked, and redhot shot prepared. When 


Whether the Russians had heard the 
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t was clear day the guns suddenly opened; 
he three shots passed right over the enemy’s 
leck ; the watch instantly rushed to turn up 
he screw; but, before she could be moved, 
everal shots had struck her rigging, some her 
1ull, and others her machinery. She slipped 
1er cable, and hauled under the land. A 
leserter informed the English that three men 
vere killed, three wounded, and the vessel so 
lamaged that she was obliged to lay up and 
‘areen for repairs. 

It is probable that there was another vessel 
here, which hauled off in time to escape 
lamage, for Lord Raglan, in a despatch written 
n the 8th, refers to two steamers; but other 
redible accounts represent the matter as it is 
riven here. The despatch of his lordship was 
s follows :— 

Before Sebastopol, March 8. 


My Lorp,—The enemy continue to manifest great 
ctivity in preparing the work which I mentioned to 
our lordship in my despatch of the 3rd, and are now 
ringing up platform timber and guns for the equipment 
nd armament of it. Vast convoys are daily observed 
rriving on the north side of the town; and I learn, 
rom information entitled to credit, that the road leading 
rom Simpheropol is covered with waggons, laden with 
rovisions and munitions of war. This morning three 
sritish guns, placed in a battery overhanging the I’cher- 
aya, opened upon two small steamers anchored at the 
ead of the harbour, and, after a fire of about an hour, 
bliged them to take refuge behind a point. One of them 
ppeared to have sustained considerable damage, and is 
upposed to have been deserted by her crew. ‘The weather 
vas fine yesterday, and is particularly so to-day, and the 
ountry is becoming quite dry. I have reason to hope 
iat the sick are deriving material benefit from this 
hange. I have established a convalescent hospital on 
nae heights immediately above Balaklava, near a fine 
oring of water. The inspector-general of hospitals enter- 
hins great expectations of the advantages that will result 
yom placing the huts in so healthy a locality. Lieute- 
ant-general Pennefather has resumed the command of 
ve 2nd division, and is, I am happy to be able to report, 
oking remarkably well. I enclose the casualties to the 
th inst. Lhave, &c., 


RAGLAN. 
i The Lord Panmure, &c. 


It was not until the 6th of March that 
ord Raglan received official information of 
ae death of the czar, which became instantly 
own in thecamp. The next day his lordship 
ont information to the Russian general under a 
‘ag of truce, who thanked him coolly, and either 
ffected to put no faith in the statement, or 
isbelieved it. That night they constructed 
sveral more rifle-pits—a means of annoyance 
) the French more harassing than any other 
hich the besieged had as yet employed. 
hese pits were constructed in front of the 
‘amelon, already described, and, being opposite 
1e French advanced parallel, were a source of 
estructive inconvenience to those who occupied 

Many and fierce encounters between the 
vo hostile parties were waged for the posscs- 
on of these pits; and bitter, and perhaps 
umiliating, reverses were expericnced by our 
ly in the attempts made to conquer them. 
ome shots from the English 9-pounders scat- 
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tered the gabions and sand-bags, and dashed 
the earth and embankments about ; but our 
allies did not, during the month’s operations, 
storm the pits at the point of the bayonet with 
sufficient resolution and numbers to drive the 
enemy from the position. 

The efforts for arming all the batteries with 
the heaviest armaments ever before used in 
war, were unceasing. Several sea-service mor- 
tars, with a range of 8500 yards, were brought 
up to the British front. ‘The second parallel 
was converted into one great battery; and 
detached works were constructed within 600, 
800, and 1000 yards from the enemy’s guns; 
but the ‘‘attacks’”’ were in the same position as 
on the 17th of October, when the first bom- 
bardment was opened; they were, however, 
enlarged, better finished, stronger, and more 
heavily armed. 

General Simpson and Sir John M‘Neil having 
arrived in the Crimea, both made a grand tour 
of inspection over all the works, and at the 
posts about Balaklava. General Simpson as- 
sumed the office which he was sent out to fill,— 
that of chief of the staff,—relieving Lord Rag- 
lan of much trouble, and the quartermaster 
and adjutant-generals also. 

The French became extremely impatient of 
the delay in opening the new bombardment. 
Mr. Russell, in his journal, seems repeatedly 
to have doubts whether the French were as 
well advanced in preparation as the British. 
The fact was, that while such doubts were 
expressed by English correspondents in the 
Crimea, the French commander-in-chief was 
painfully urgent upon Lord Raglan, and per- 
petually complaining to his own government 
of the slowness of the English commander, 
and the danger to the cause thus created— 
giving thereby the enemy every opportunity to 
strengthen himself for the crisis. Very early 
in March, Canrobert informed Lord Raglan that 
he would be ready to open fire along his whole 
line on the 18th. The reply of the English 
general was:—‘‘ Your excellency knows that 
the English engineers have begun new bat- 
teries, which will play no unimportant part in 
the operations against the place. These bat- 
teries are somewhat advanced, but they will 
not be finished on the day which you indicate; 
and I cannot at this moment name,-with pre- 
cision, the time when they, as well as the other 
English batteries, will be able to open fire 
under proper conditions of preparation.” The 
comment made upon this letter by the com- 
missioner of the Emperor of the French, the 
Baron de Bazancourt, was as follows :-——‘ It 
was impossible not to see that all these delays 
were fatal, and that they allowed the defence 
to acquire a development which doubled the 
obstacles and multiplied the dangers. The 
Russians, favoured by the configuration and 
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nature of the ground around Inkerman and 
Careening Bay, had, by skilful works, rendered 
it impossible to attempt anything against the 
Malakoff, except a powerful diversion. The 
difficulty of this perilous position was apparent 
to every one; and General Canrobert therefore 
continued daily to urge the commander-in-chief 
of the English army to hasten his preparations 
for opening the fire.”’ 

The letter of General Canrobert to the French 
minister of war, written on the 17th, reveals 
the state of things as they appeared from the 
point of view taken at the French head- 
quarters :—‘‘ Our batteries present the enor- 
mous figure of nearly 500 guns ready to fire; 


and I am waiting, ever since the 14th, for the. 


English to be ready to act with us. I urge 
them as much as I can, officially and officiously; 
for I feel the imperative necessity of throwing 
ourselves upon that part of Sebastopol, which 
it may be, perhaps, possible for us to take; 
but I am also bound to remember that it is my 
duty not to act without the concurrence of our 
allies. The important affair of the moment 
is to take by storm the Mamelon on the south 
of the Malakoff Tower, where the enemy is 


strongly intrenched under the protection of an. 


encircling fire of artillery.” 

Again, on the 20th of March, he wrote :— 
‘The English cannot yet tell me when they 
will be ready. This delay is the more fatal 
as the enemy profits by it to increase daily the 
strength of his works, and to add new ones to 
those which already exist.” 

On the 22nd the general again writes to his 
minister :—‘‘ Yesterday I urged Lord Raglan as 
strong as circumstances would permit. I have 
not been able to obtain a positive reply.” 

It is obvious from these communications, 
directed to Marshal Vailant by General Canro- 
bert, that the French considered themselves 
ready to open fire early in March, and that 
they were deterred from doing so through the 
delays interposed by the English general. 

Returning from this consideration to the 
actual progress of affairs, an important event 
occurred in the allied camp on the 12th. Omar 
Pasha landed at Kamiesch. The allied gene- 
rals and admirals held council of war. The 
decisions of the council were to the effect that 
the Egyptian division which for some time 
had been at Constantinople, should be required 
for service at Eupatoria, and that Omar, with 
22,000 men, the pick of his army, should land 
at Balaklava and Kamiesch to take part in the 
siege. The arrival of the Egyptian division 
which was at Enpatoria, would enable the 
allies to hold the place with 30,000 men, com- 
pelling the enemy to keep an army of observa- 
tion there, and preventing the hope of a suc- 
cessful attack. If the attack upon the town 
should prove successful, Omar was to return to 
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Eupatoria with his own troops, a Fren 
division, and an English brigade, and mar 
against Simpheropol, or such point of the Rr 
sian line of communication with Sebastoy 
as might be most strategically skilful. 

On the 14th General Bisson was on duty in t 
French trenches, and, under his directions, Ca 
tain Champanhet, at the head of his grenadie 
captured three of the Russian advanced pos 
The enemy returned the same day, and fow 
the French Colonel Frossard at work with } 
sappers; the suddenness of the attack plac 
the French at great disadvantage, who he 
the ground with difficulty, and must have bei 
driven from it had not Major Gibou and 
party of riflemen charged with the bayone 
and driven the enemy down into the rayin 
Such was the result, according to the Fren 
relaters of the action. 

On the 15th five detachments of the 3 
Zouaves, headed by Colonel de Brancion, ecarri 
five ambuscades, which the sappers destroy 
under a heavy fire. Some hours after, 1 
enemy, reinforced, stormed the captured ar 
buscades, but, failing in their attempt to can 
them, retreated, after a severe loss in kill 
and wounded. 

The account given by Mr. Russell of # 
first of these contests differs. at all events: 
the result. He magnifies the conflict of 1] 
14th, and represents the issue to have be 
adverse to the French. Comparing the vario 
accounts, Mr. Russell’s statement of the issi 
appears to be the correct one. The Russia) 
ultimately held the ambuscades, which fact 01 
French friends somewhat disingenuously su 
press. On the 15th the French held sever 
of the ambuscades on the right; but the Ru 
sians never allowed their fire upon the spot 
intermit, and our ally suffered much. 

Early in the morning of the 17th a bray 
French officer of distinction, Liewtenant-colon 
Vaissier, was killed by a shot from the Russie 
rifle-pits, he having volunteered to relieve tl 
French rifles opposed to them. Of this offic: 
the French entertained a very high opinia 
and afford the following information concer! 
ing him :—‘ He was between forty and fill 
years of age, and had served with great di 
tinction in Africa. In 1843 General Chai 
garnier specially recommended him to # 
minister, speaking of him, as ‘a very distil 
guished officer, from whom much may ! 
expected.’ He took part in all those struggl: 
which occurred at every instant on the s¢ 
of Africa; and everywhere he showed hims¢ 
full of energetic boldness and genuine milita) 
qualities. Captain in 1846, he entered 
1852 as major, in the 16th regiment of Lig] 
Infantry. It seems, sometimes, as if war! 
spected such audacious bravery. Thus Vaisst 
was not wounded until the expedition 
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bylia. Though struck by a shot, he con- 
ues to fight at the head of his battalion ; 
ries the enemy’s position, and receives upon 
. field of battle itself the congratulations of 
neral St. Arnaud. Called to join the army 
the East, as lieutenant-colonel, he conducts 
nself brilliantly at the battle of Alma; on 
» sanguinary day of Inkerman he leads his 


J 


ops into the thickest of the fight; he was 
e of the heroes of that imperishable page of 
litary history. On the 17th of March, in 
s following year, he was killed in front of 


> enemy.” 


General Canrobert’s despatch thus referred 
the combats that had taken place, and the 
neral progress of events :— 


Sebastopol, March 17. 


iy the night between the 14th and 1dth inst. we carried 
‘rst line of the enemy’s ambuscades which had been 
ablished in front of that mamelon before the Malakoff 
wer, on which the enemy had thrown up a new work. 
om this ambuscade the enemy’s rifles had annoyed our 
rking, parties, and on the morning of the 14th had 
led Captain Guilhot, of the engineers, whose loss we 
»ply lament. The troops entrusted with this operation 
‘formed it with much vigour and impetuosity, under a 
» of musketry and artillery kept up from the place. It 
3 necessary to continue the operation during the night 
-ween the 15th and 16th; as, on the previous night, it 
s very vigorously carried out. The ambuscades have 
sn razed. General Bosquet highly extols the energy 
the troops employed in these two combats, giving 
sasion, as they did, to most honourable feats of indi- 
jual prowess. Generals Niel and Bizot inspected the 
en parallel last night, and they have prepared the exe- 
tion of another parallel near the mamelon in front of 
» Malakoff Tower. We are about to commence it to- 
zht, in a soil where, unfortunately, rock is very near 
> surface of the ground, an obstacle we have constantly 
d to contend against in almost every part since the 
mmencement of the siege. On the left, we have con- 
iued our works before the central bastion. During the 
me nights of the 14th-15th, and 15th-16th, notwith- 
nding a hot fire of grape and musketry, we formed a 
w parallel, more than 400 metres in length, to connect 
e old works with the trench forming a salient angle in 
e direction of this bastion. These operations have cost 
about thirty men either killed or wounded ; among the 
rmer is Captain Adin, of the 2nd regiment of the Foreign 
gion. In the night between the 15th and 16th the be- 
2ved, probably wishing to create a diversion on our ex- 
eme left, and supposing also no doubt that the works 
mmenced on the right engrossed all our attention, 
rected against this left a sortie composed of 450 volun- 
ers from various corps. ‘Their effort was supported by 
company of the 10th battalion of Foot Chasseurs and 
1e company of Voltigeurs from the 2nd regiment of the 
oreign Legion. ‘This combat was most brilliant; the 
sailant, received by a sharp fire, and driven back at the 
‘int of the bayonet beyond the parapet of the trench, 
ft in our hands twenty-nine men killed or wounded, 
id the same number on the ground that separates the 
ench from the ambuscade whence he had issued. He 
id, however, removed a large number with the aid of 
stachments provided with hand-barrows. On the whole, 
uis little affair must have cost the Russians a third of 
1eir effective force engaged init. It cost us five men 
led and twelve wounded. During the eight days that 
‘ve just elapsed, we have tried the fire of a small battery 
hich we have erected, but which is armed and served 
y the English, and which commands some open spots in 
ie principal harbour. We had observed that one of the 
ar steamers, the Gromonosetz, by whose fire we had been 
anoyed, had been struck by our balls. We now learn 
ey had barely time to take her to the stockade in the 
itport, when she foundered. The incident is not with- 
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on the heights 
probably with the view to interrupt the French and 
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out its value, particularly on account of the moral effect 
it must have produced on the garrison. 
fact, the line of retreat 
threatening our action 
more will the troops feel uneasy and discouraged. 


The port is, in 
for this garrison, and the more 
becomes against that line, the 


CANROBERT. 


The following despatches from Lord Raglan 


will throw additional light on the progress of 
events :— 


Before Sebastopol, March 18. 
My Lorp,—The enemy commenced working upon the 


mamelon in front of the Tower of Malakoff in the night 
of Friday ; 
ness of the atmosphere, could not be distinguished. 
Great progress, however, had been perceived on Sunday, 
and that night a strong working party of the British 


but the nature of the work, from the thick- 


troops was occupied in commencing a parallel from the 
advanced point of our right attack, with a view to form 
a junction with the corresponding parallel to be made on 
their side by the French, who began it on the following 
evening; and much was done to forward the operation 
before daylight this morning, 
object will be completed to-night. 


and it is hoped that the 


‘he weather is generally fine in the early part of the 


day, but towards evening heavy sea fogs come rolling in, 
and wholly obscure the view of the place. 


The enemy have shown a battalion and some Cossacks 
above Balaklava and towards Kamara, 


English wood-cutting parties for the construction of 


gabions in the immediate neighbourhood, but the allied 
detachments have not been obliged to discontinue their 


work. 
I enclose a return of casualties to the 10th inst. 
Ihave, &c., RAGLAN, 


The Lord Panmure, &e. 


Before Sebastopol, March. 17. 


My Lorp,—The progress of the parallel which I re- 
ported to your lordship in my despatch of the 18th 
inst. has not been as rapid as was anticipated, the 
ground being extremely rocky, and the difficulty of pro- 
curing cover consequently excessive, and rendering it 
almost impossible to carry on the operation during the 
day. Both the English and the French have now, how- 
ever, succeeded in establishing the communication be- 
tween them. Her majesty’s troops have not been assailed, 
but our allies have been kept constantly in action, and 
they have succeeded in driving the enemy from the rifle- 
pits in which they had established themselves, in their 
immediate front, with distinguished gallantry and great 
perseverance, They, however, have sustained some loss, 
though not equal to that which they have inflicted upon 
their opponents. 

A steady fire has been maintained upon the mamelon 
in the occupation of the enemy from the guns in our 
right attack, and the practice of both the navy and 
the artillery has been conspicuously good, and reflects 
the highest credit,on those branches of her majesty’s 
service. 

Although no positive attack had been directed against 
our works, our approaches are carried so close to the 
enemy that the casualties are greater than they have 
lately been, as your lordship will be concerned to remark 
in examining the returns I have the honour to enclose ; 
and it is my painful duty to announce to your lordship 
the death of Captain Craigie, of the Royal Engineers, 
whose zeal and devotion to the service could not be sur- 
passed, and who was killed on the 13th, after he had been, 
relieved from the trenches, and was on his way to the 
Engineer Park, by a splinter from a shell, which burst 
close to him. 

I have the honour to report the arrival of Lieutenant- 
general Simpson, who joined my head-quarters yesterday, 
and that of Sir John M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch, who 
reached Balaklava a few days before. 

I have, &e. 


The Lord Panmure, &e. 


RaAaGLan. 
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Before Sebastopol, March 20. the besieged, and the failures of the besiege 

My Lorp,—It is with Sine gaa eect According to them the fire from the all. 
your lordship’s information the copy of a letter which é all 
pcined on the 18th inst. from General Canrobert, an- batteries was an. almost harmless expenditure 
nouncing, with every expression of concern, the death of | ammunition. The foilowing appeared in t 
a British officer, who appears to have wandered into the Invalide Russe:—‘‘In order to complete { 
French camp, and, not answering the challenge that fel bind tee Sebastonal : 
was repeated three times, was shot dead by the French | te4egraphic sespatcn irom pebas Opo » relati 
sentry whose post he approached. This officer, Surgeon | to the erection of a new redoubt in front 
Le Blanc, of the 9th foot, occupied the tent near the | the Korniloff bastion, during the night b 
hospital huts of his regiment, situated at some distance ee March 10%5 d 11th Aue 
from the encampment of the regiment itself. He wasa | (ween March an »A.D.C. Gene 
gentleman of most temperate habits, and was occupied in | Baron Osten-Sacken announces, under date 
reading, when, suddenly, upon the alarm sounding, he March 14th, that notwithstanding the hea 
rose from his seat, leaving his candle lighted and his book f f the -besiceuaee 7 : 
open, and walked out—he was never seen alive afterwards, | re of the eslegzers, t € WOrks are being su 
It should be explained that shortly after the close of day cessfully carried on in the new fortificatio 
on the 17th there was a very heavy fire on the left of the The fire of the enemy’s artillery dea 
French right, which was maintained for several hours. 1 ia a fons 
None of the English posts were attacked, but it was con- | SCarcely any harm; thus, or instance, on tl 
sidered prudent to get the greater porhon, poe teens 11th of March last no less than sixty bom) 
under arms. Mr. Le Blane was shortsighted, and pro- ; ’ . : 
bably mistook his way from the first, the night being eXx- fell ae one of our bastions, as yet only Ol 
cessively dark, for he was found far distant to the left, | Man was wounded. The gal eres of the b 
and must have wandered oes our position He Ges slegers’ mine, which we discover, are co} 
knowing the direction in which he was going. Being a : : a 
anxious to ascertain the facts of this unfortunate case as stantly destroyed with ape Succes 
correctly as possible, I have set on foot an inquiry, to be | Nothing remarkable has occurred ee the neig! 
conducted by iinglish and French eae 7 epee bourhood of Eupatoria, According to th 
with each other; and I propose to do myself the honour , eS r 4 
to send you their report. [ have addressed a similar letter statement of the : ais the Turks ha 
to the general commanding-in-chief, about 1000 men killed and as many wounde 

in the affair of February 17th.” 

General Sir Harry Jones in a speech & 
livered in England after the conclusion of th 
war, represented the fire of the allies as mo 
destructive, and delivered with the most beay 
tiful precision. | 

The condition of the British army about th 
middle of March is well conveyed in a bri 

paragraph by the Zimes’ correspondent:—“Th 
number actually under arms, not employed o 
any duty whatever, yesterday (March 16 
amounted to 20,600 men. The effectives noy 
amount to 26,000 men (including rank an 
file and sergeants). The deaths in camp yes 
terday (March 15), I am told, amount to Ii 
only. ‘This is another sudden fall. We hav 
now 40,000 men and more alive; and of these 
between 15,000 and 20,000 of the noblest ant 
strongest troops that ever handled musket. Ir 
dear old England the cavalry have long beer 
numbered among the dead; but surely there 
must have been some mighty resurrection, In: 
asmuch as Colonels Hodge and Paget have stil 
at their call nearly 1000 sabres.”’ ; 
The 17th of March was a day of account it 
both armies; in the British, it being ‘St 
Patrick’s day,” the national saint-day of Ire 
land, there were, of course, fun and jok¢ 
wherever an Hibernian was to be found. Ow 
French friends had races and other amuse 
ments, whether in compliment to their Inisl 
allies does not appear. Mr. Woods says, thal 
nearly half of the British army displayed som¢ 
green substitute for a shamrock in their hats 
caps, helmets, or whatever else covered thew 
heads. As half the army was not Irish, !' 
is to be presumed that their British fellow: 
countrymen paid the Patlanders the compli 


RAGLAN. 


The Russians not only worked with energy at 
Sebastopol, as the despatches of the allied gene- 
rals admitted, but the energy extended to the 
whole of Southern Russia. Not only had large 
reinforcements been hurried to the Crimea as soon 
as the roads became passable, but preparations 
were made to continue thence reinforcements 
ona still larger scale. A letter from Odessa 
of the 16th appeared in the Mew ILinich Ga- 
zette, to the following effect :—‘ The cavalry 
corps concentrated around Odessa, under the 
orders of General Schabelski, is exclusively 
composed of dragoons, to the number, it is 
said, of 12,000 men. It has received orders 
to proceed immediately to the Crimea, and a 
part of the corps left yesterday. The seventh 
army corps, stationed at present in Bessarabia, 
will leave for the Crimea. The troops remain- 
ing in Bessarabia will be placed under the 
orders of General Luders, who will fix his 
head-quarters at Bender. According to re- 
ports received at Vienna, and there held 
worthy of credit, Sebastopol is provisioned for 
three months, The garrison is only 12,000 
strong, but may casily be reinforced, whilst 
the bulk of the army, under the immediate 
command of General Osten-Sacken, numbers 
40,000 men at the Belbek. The Russians have 
cut down all the trees in the district behind 
Inkerman, and behind the trunks they have, 
during the winter, constructed intrenchments 
and batteries in excellent positions, Prince 
Gortschakoff intends, it is said, to operate 
from Perekop and Simpheropol against Eupa- 
toria at the head of 60,000 men.” 

_ The Russian journals meanwhile indulged 
in bombastic announcements of the prowess of 
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mt of wearing the national colour on the 
tional day. The British fourth division had 
1 race,” the Hibernians were of course nu- 
xrous, and the hilarity great, and charac- 
‘istic of the occasion and those who enjoyed 
the race-ground was within long range of 
2 enemy, who thundered over the course 
ring the whole time. Still they ‘snatched 
dangerous pleasure,’’ and gave vent to all 
2 exuberance of their high animal spirits. 
A letter from General Canrobert on the 
th, announced to Lord Raglan the loss of a 
serving British officer, in these terms :— 


Head-quarters, March 18, 1855. 
“My Lorp,—I am grieved to have to in- 
m you of an event, much to be regretted, 
\ich painfully engrosses the French army 
1 its commander-in-chief. Last night, while 
> troops were kept perpetually on the alert, 
English officer presented himself before the 
e of the 18th regiment, established near the 
tch-tower behind our trenches of the left 
ack. Although summoned three times by 
> gut vive the officer did not reply; the sen- 
el fired, and he was killed on the spot. IL 
1 hardly understand how this unhappy offi- 
‘found himself at such an hour so far from 
» English camp. I believe that his death 
1 only be attributed to his own imprudence ; 
t I do not the less deplore the event, which 
ist also be attributed to the natural emotion 
a young soldier, who, in the midst of the 
snts which marked last night, rigorously 
acuted the military regulation. 

“‘ GENERAL CANROBERT.”’ 
Neld-marshal Lord Raglan, &c. 


The gentleman thus referred to was Mr. 
ward Le Blane, surgeon to the 9th regi- 
nt of the line. 
Jn the night of the 17th and 18th, the French 
-ewed their attack on the Russian rifle-pits ; 
four hours the warfare was waged around 
' blood-stained place, but the Russians were 
the end victorious. So fiercely and bravely 
the French fight for the possession of those 
buscades, that there is little doubt they 
uld have gained possession had not their 
»ports failed to arrive. 
Jur allies did not appear to advantage in 
3 description of warfare; their attacks were 
‘Jom well planned, while those of their enemy 
ve most skilfully managed. The vigilance 
he Russians was- generally superior on these 
‘asions. ‘Two British divisions were under 
as to assist the French, but the latter 
(red, sorely discomfited and crest-fallen, 
bn their lines. The officers behaved with 
‘n more than their usual gallantry, encou- 
‘ing the men by voice and gesture, and 
‘cing themselves in the foremost position of 
ger. Above the roll of the musketry the 
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voice of the officers could be heard, exclaiming, 
“En avant, mes enfans!” “ En avant, Zou- 
aves!” 

On the 18th a large body of men, probably 
not less than 15,000, entered Sebastopol from 
the north side. An equal number were de- 
tached from the corps of observation at Inker- 
man, and moved down to M‘Kenzie’s Farm. 
There did not appear to be any object in these 
movements, unless to carry out some system 
of relief. 

About four o’clock in the evening General 
Canrobert reconnoitred the position of the 
rifle-pits and the Mamelon, and seemed to 
pay especial attention to the large square 
redoubt which the Russians had raised to the 
right of that work. This reconnaissance was 
preliminary to another attack on “ the pits,”’ 
for at nightfall a body of troops unusually large 
for these nightly enterprises passed to the 
front with six 12-pounder fieldpieces. Once 
more a fierce encounter raged around these cen- 
tres of slaughter, which issued in both French 
ana Russians retiring upon their own lines. 

The 19th was an eventful day, for it re- 
vealed the unwelcome fact that the labours 
of the Russians had been even greater than 
was imagined; the battery lately fought for so 
gallantly against the French was now fully 
equipped: on the Mamelon a formidable new 
work appeared ready to receive its armament. 
It was observed that, for some reason which 
was not conjecturable, they had closed up forty 
of the embrasures of their batteries. Mr. Rus- 
sell, writing at this date says:—‘‘ Our siege- 
works are in a state of completion. Those of 
the French are almost as far advanced. In 
speaking of siege-works, I refer to those which 
have been recently constructed in addition to 
our former batteries, The defences of Balak- 
lava are strengthened day after day, guns of 
large calibre are placed in position along the 
heights, and the disadvantages of a plunging 
fire are obviated as far as possible. The 
French have thrown up a new work, containing 
six guns, right above our 82-pounder battery 
on the road to Kadikoi.” 

On a previous page we pointed out the error 
into which this gentleman,—always so pains- 
taking and eloquent, and generally so accurate, 
—had fallen as to the comparative state of the 
French and English works. No doubt he had 
seen both, and was a very keen and observant 
witness. Hither he wrote in error, or the 
French were very impatient, and General Can- 
robert was solicitous to begin the bombardment 
not only before his ally was armed, but before 
his own batteries were prepared. Perhaps it 
would reconcile these discrepancies to suppose 
that Canrobert, finding Lord Raglan was not 
ready on the 12th, 18th, or 14th of March, 
when he was anxious to open the bombard. 


| 
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ment, he also began new works, and these had 
not quite approached their completion when 
Mr. Russell wrote. But even this idea fails 
to reconcile entirely the discrepancy between 
the accounts of English correspondents and 
French despatches ; for, at the end of March, 
General Canrobert’s complaints of the Engtish, 
in his private correspondence with the French 
minister of war, were as bitter as ever. The 
Baron de Bazancourt, so much in the imperial 
confidence, thus observes upon the state of 
Canrobert’s mind, with which he must have 
been acquainted :—‘‘ The presentiments of the 
commander-in-chief as to the gravity of the 
situation were not slow in being realised. The 
Russians, to whom we conceded so much pre- 
cious time, accumulated defence upen defence, 
and constantly held ready powerful reserves to 
protect their new works.” 

‘For these reasons,’’ wrote General Can- 
robert, on the 31st of March, ‘‘in the region 
of our new attacks, all attempts, either on our 
side or that of the enemy, must cause combats 
of large proportions; and in order to meet this 
serious state of things, I am obliged to reinforce 
the 2nd corps with the division of the reserve, 
and to send every evening two battalions of 
the guard to take up a position near to it.” 

““T have hopes,” adds the general, “ that 
the English will be able to open fire in the 
first days of next week (about Tuesday next). 
This fire can be actively sustained for ten or 
twelve days. It will facilitate the approaches 
of the allies towards the place; it will dimi- 
nish the difficulties which are presented to us 
in the carrying by force of certain of the out- 
works; and its effects will permit one or two 
columns of assault to lodge themselves upon 
some point of Sebastopol, and to plant our 
flag there.” 

However slow the English might have been, 
there was a solidity in their works which our 
allies might well have copied; the fire of the 
Hnglish artillery was also superior to theirs, 
and was directed every day, more or less, with 
precision and effect upon some portion of the 
enemy's works. Thus, during the 18th, shot 
and shell were thrown from the English bat- 
teries right into the Mamelon, and into the 
new redoubt to the right of it. Many lives 
must have been lost under a fire so precise and 
so galling. Nevertheless, the Russians planted 
sixteen heavy guns in the redoubt, which wa 
covered by the fire from Inkerman, and the 
forts across the Tchernaya, and the Malakoff, 
so as to converge upon its approaches: it now 
became a thoroughly formidable bulwark of 
defence. 

The night of the 19th-20th was one of 
storm, and the roar of the sea and the tempest 
could be heard all over the plateau. The 
enemy were either kept quiet by the hurricane, 


or were so from policy. The allies di) 
disturb their repose. ; 

On the 20th, Lord Raglan sent hom| 
following despatches. The report contain. 
his second despatch from Dr. Hall was, 
portant, as showing how far the army| 
physically prepared for the operations go) 
to be undertaken. | 


Before Sebastopol, March 20, 1s) 

My Lorp,—In my despatch of the 17th inst. I re}| 

to your lordship the progress made in forming the pél 
constructed to unite the right of our attack with th, 
of the French on the Inkerman heights. 
The contest of the latter with the enemy for the pe 
sion of the rifle-pits in their immediate front wer 
newed after dark on that night, and was continue; 
several hours, the fire being excessively heavy, i 
cularly of musketry, and considerable loss must have; 
sustained by our allies, I fear, as well as by the er} 
who continue to hold the ambuscades; but the Fy 
persevere, notwithstanding, in working forward, an j 
approaching the Mamelon, on whieh the Russian) 
busily engaged in building a formidable work, th; 
ina interrupted by our batteries and those oj 
renea. i 
On the night of the 17th the English parallels t 
not attacked ; but the fire to which I have above all: 
was so continuous, that the whole force was either v: 
arms or ready to turn out. ia 
I enclose the returns of casualties to the 18th inst, 
It was currently reported yesterday that Prince ]| 
schikoff had died on his way to Moscow. I have not 1 
able to ascertain if this report be founded; but it wé 
fully credited as to have been dispatched to Cons- 
tinople. 
Prince Gortsehakoff is stated to have arrived at). 
tché Serai, and to have assumed the command of thea, 
Reinforcements are reported to be on their way {1 
Russia, and the 9th division to have reached the ne- 
bourhood of Eupatoria. The position of the Rusa 
troops in the vicinity of the Tchernaya remains unalte, 
The progress of the railway continues to be satis- 
tory, and we are already enabled to use it with consi- 
able advantage, both for the conveyance of supplies | 
hutting, so far as the high ground some way on this ? 
of Kadikoi. Mr, Beattie’s exertions deserve every c- 
mendation,— q 


I have, &e., Racial. 
The Lord Panmure, &e. ae: 


Before Sebastopol, March 20, 18d: 

My Lorp,—I do myself the honour to transmit toy’ 
lordship a letter from the inspector-general of hospit; 
forwarding the weekly return of sick to the 17th i: 
The number of sick is not diminished, but the eases ? 
lighter, and every day the men in camp exhibit a m? 
healthy appearance, a a 
Ihave, &c., RaGLan- 


The Lord Panmure, &c. 


\a 
} 
i 


Before Sebastopol, March 19, 1850 
My Lorp,—In transmitting the weekly state of sich) 
the army to the 17th inst., I have the honour to st) 
that though the sickness still amounts to 14.31 per cel” 
the mortality does not exceed 0.51 per cent., which Ay 
proof that the diseases are milder in character; and I thi 
I may safely say, the general health and appearance of ' 
men is greatly improved; and had not the duty, by |” 
unavoidable operations of the siege going on, Dt 
increased of late, I think the sick list would have be 
still more diminished, as the men’s condition is, 1m eV* 
other way, so much improved both in diet, dress, “ 
accommodation. Bi iB 
It has been proposed by the minister-at-war to As 
the men tea, coffee, and cocoa, on alternate et 
and to-morrow your lordship will receive the gat 
the medical board ordered to consider the subject. + 


e 
ta 
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ofirst I think good, and the change will be both agree- 
le and beneficial to the men; but cocoa, I am afraid, 
juires too much preparation to be usefully adopted in 
» army under present circumstances. 

[he prevailing diseases are fevers of a low typhoid 
m in some instances, and in others assuming an inter- 
ttent and remittent type, and bowel complaints. 
vers have been rather on the increase of late, but 
vel complaints have become much fewer in number, 
1 milder in character. Scurvy, too, though the num- 
‘appears large in the return, is on the decrease; and I 
1 assure your lordship, from recent personal inspec- 
o of the men of the different divisions, that the gene- 
ity of the cases returned under that head are of the 
st trifling character ; and under the use of the present 
mge of diet, I am in hopes the disease will soon totally 
appear from our list. 

n the first division, the brigade of Guards continues to 
srove in health and appearance, from its change of 
ation, and the brigade of Highlanders is also efficient. 
2 79th and 98rd are influenced by the locality of their 
aps, which cannot well be changed, and have more 
cness than the 42nd, which are more favourably 
ced ;- and in this regiment the most scrupulous atten- 
1 is paid to the sanitary condition of their camp. 

7o show how locality affects the health of the men, I 
y menticn the wing of the 2nd battalion of the Rifle 
gade, which occupies the high promontory of the 
thern extremity of the Balaklava lines overlooking the 
; and here, though the men are exposed, and the duty 
4s severe as in any other part of the camp, there is 
le or no disease. 
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In the second division, the 41st and 95th regiments have 
been more unhealthy than the rest, and have‘had a larger 
number of fever cases than others admitted into hospital, 
and many of them have been of a serious character. It 
is difficult to account for this, as there is nothing in the 
locality of the ground occupied by these two regiments 
different from that of the rest of the division. Perhaps 
their tents were a little more crowded than the rest, and 
the hospital huts, from the pressure of sickness, had more 
men in them than was advisable; but this I directed to 
be remedied when I visited the hospitals a few days ago. 

The health of the third division is improved, decidedly 
so in some of the regiments; and the health of the fourth 
and light divisions is improved also. 

The cavalry, with the exception of the 2nd Dragoons, 
is in good health ; and the health of the 2nd, the super- 
intending medical officer seems to think, has been 
influenced by local causes that are now in course of 
removal, 

The health of the artillery has been tolerably good 
during the week, and the cases under treatment, both in 
the general and convalescent hospitals at Balaklava, have 
progressed favourably; and when the remainder of the 
hospital huts at the castle come into use, I expect great 
advantage from their occupation, both by convalescents 
and wounded men, should we unfortunately have any. 


T have, &c., J. HALL, 
Inspector-general of Hospitals. 


To Ficld-marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., 
Commanding-in-chief. 


PRPS NOLIN LLLP INI I III PIL DANI AAI IAI “ 


| CHAPTER LXXTV. 


OSECUTION OF THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL, FROM THE END OF THE THIRD WEEK IN 
-MARCH TO THE OPENING OF THE SECOND BOMBARDMENT.—DEATH OF ADMIRAL 
/ ISTOMINE.—_STRUGGLES FOR THE RIFLE-PITS IN FRONT OF THE MAMELON.—DESPERATE 
'SORTIE OF THE RUSSIANS ON THE NIGHTS OF THE 21st-22np.—BURIAL TRUCES, COUNCILS 


|OF WAR, COMBATS. 


f ‘‘ Nil actum reputans dum quid superesset agendum.”’ 


1 


-t was known on the 20th of March in the 
‘ed lines that Prince Gortschakoff had suc- 
(ded Prince Menschikoff in the command in 
lef of the enemy’s forces. Deserters reported 
[t the latter prince had died of a wound in 
| leg, at Perekop; but this proved to have 
‘n an unfounded report. He was, however, 
eerely wounded, and greatly reduced by 
isness, as well as chagrin at his repeated 
2ats, and the displeasure of his new sove- 
cm weighed heavily upon his heart. Accord- 
: to the same sources of information, the 
{ssian admiral, Istomine, had been killed in 
| Mamelon, while there reconnoitring the 
Jed approaches. In this case the report was 
12. He was the last of the enemy’s ad- 
nals in Sebastopol. When Nachimoff and 
‘-niloff set out upon the expedition to Sinope, 
‘mine remained behind in command of the 
it. Thus all the naval chiefs who had 
cen part in the defence of Sebastopol 
ished. 

Jn the night of the 21st an immense convoy 
ered the city. Complaints of the inade- 
j-te numbers of the English army for the 
‘k imposed on them were very generally 
1rd. The engineer officers could not obtain 
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men to perform what was requisite; the 
troops were still borne down with fatigue in 
the trenches ; and the trenches were often in- 
adequately defended from the smallness of the 
covering parties. The ruinous plan of Lord 
Raglan in undertaking a proportion of the 
siege labour altogether beyond the strength of 
his army still bore down the men, delayed 
the operations, and gave to our ally cause for 
incessant complaint. Lieutenant-general Sir 
John Burgoyne left the camp and embarked at 
Kamara: a brave and skilful officer was lost 
to the army, whose services, In many respects, 
would have been invaluable if retained. 

On the night of the 21st the French made a 
new attempt upon the rifle-pits; five were at- 
tacked, one was conquered; the conflict was 
long and sharp, and the loss on both sides con- 
siderable. Such is the testimony of Mr. 
Woods: Mr. Russell represents the French as 
more successful, having conquered and retained 
three of the pits, and maintained a tormenting 
fire against the enemy from the position thus 
occupied. The French accounts convey im- 
pressions still more favourable to their arms, 
describing the enemy as driven out of all the 
pits. As well as we can gather, the whole of 
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these accounts were right: the French expelled 
the Russians, who, reinforced, drove the 
French out of all the pits except three, two of 
which they abandoned after daylight, because 
of the heavy fire from the Russian batteries. 
The mortar practice of the British was very 
annoying to the defence. The two sea-service 
mortars recently brought up threw some 
splendid shells, one of which went over. the 
Malakoff Tower, bursting among the buildings 
in the rear of it; another fell through the roof 
of one of the public buildings, of which it 
made a total wreck. Both the French and 
English threw shot and shell into the Mamelon 
with such precision that the enemy must have 
severely suffered. Prodigious exertions were 
made to bring up shot, shell, powder, and even 
guns, numerous as these weapons of destruction 
already were at the batteries. The British 
army seemed to labour in the spirit of the 
motto at the head of this chapter, thinking 
nothing done while anything remained to be 
done. : 

Some new regulations for the promotion of 
order at Balaklava were set on foot, where, in 
spite of recent improvement, they were much 
required. A gentleman who landed there on 
this day gives the following account of what 
he saw and what were his impressions; his 
representations do not accord with the official 
reports, and even the ‘‘own correspondents ”’ 
must have becn thankful for very small im- 
provements when they wrote such pleasant 
things about Balaklava at this juncture :—“ I 
was prepared to find Balaklava a muddy dirty 
place, but the reality fur exceeded all my pre- 
conceived notions of how very dirty a place 
could be. What Balaklava had become in our 
hands I do not presume to say; but there ap- 
pears to have been extraordinary ingenuity 
displayed in rendering what must have been a 
very pretty village or town almost uninhabit- 
able. Sides and tops of houses are beaten in, 
streets and roads destroyed, trees cut down, 
and in all directions heaps of filth and rubbish 
impeding the paths and thoroughfares; and 
heaped up along the landing-places, in the 
midst of the mud, all sorts of costly goods. 
Tents, huts, fire-places, provisions, shot, shell, 
and in fact, whole ship-loads of things just 
landed so as to clear the vessels; the place 
crowded with extraordinarily-dressed people, 
and on the very roughest ungroomed and dirty 
miserable looking ponies and mules. The mud 
is garnished on each side of the road with 
frozen snow and icicles. The harbour crowded 
to excess with all descriptions of vessels, most 
of them having some disfigurement, the loss of 
a bowsprit, figure-head, or a something which 
made them look anything but with the usual 
smartness of English vessels; the boats moving 
about crowded with officers and men on forag- 
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ing expeditions among the shipping, an 
crawling from ship to ship with the mo: 
extraordinary agility; in fact, to do anythin 
like business in Balaklava harbour it is neces 
sary for a human being to be half cat, hal 
monkey, as you are expected to take the mos 
lengthy jumps from ship to ship, and scramb] 
up a high vessel’s side or over bow withou 
ladder or rope; and it is wonderful how agi] 
hunger makes even a soldier. ‘The road to th 
camp is distinctly traceable by all sorts o 
vehicles and the most motley dressed pedes 
trians—and alas! also by dead horses an 
mules putrifying and poisoning the air. Th 
tents only partially keep out the rain, and a 
night your breath ascends, freezes, then thaws 
and descends in the form of large drops. Som 
days they feed well; and for days togethe 
they have nothing but their salt rations, fre- 
quently come in from the trenches wet to th: 
skin, up to the knees in mud, tired, have a bi 
of salt meat and biscuit, and then sleep, wet ai 
they are. Still, with all these drawbacks 
they are cheerful and happy, and many reall; 
like it. It is impossible to say too much 1 
their praise, and if ever men deserved promo 
tion it is those who have served, and ar 
serving, before Sebastopol. There is more t 
be endured in one month of this work than 1 
twenty ‘Almas.’ ”” oa 


THE BATTLE OF THE TRENCHES. — 

On the night of the 22nd a furious batil 
was fought along the whole of the allied lines 
which exceeded in magnitude any which hac 
taken place since the ever-memorable day of In 
kerman. The French had united their lines a 
Inkerman with the British right attack by 
parallels; the advanced parallel passed in iron 
of the Mamelon within five hundred yards 
The line of intrenchment was thus rendere( 
continuous from Inkerman on the extrem 
right of the British to the extreme left of thi 
French. ‘The reader will remember that th 
French were obliged to occupy the extreme 0 
the English right in consequence of the nume 
rical incompetence of the latter to retain 5! 
extended a line as they had previously main 
tained. here were, however, two obstacle 
to the perfect continuity of the lines tron 
Bosquet’s forces, on the extreme right of th 
plateau, to the batteries of the extreme le! 
attack, which was more immediately under th 
eye of Canrobert. These obstacles were calle’ 
‘valleys’? by the Russians: they were, 
some parts, deep ravines. One of these, th 
lesser, separated the extreme right of th 
British from the batteries at Inkermap 
manned by Bosquet; the other separated th 
extreme left of the British, where Lieutenant 
gencral Sir Richard England held the groun¢ 
and the extreme right of the original Fren¢ 
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ittack; this was called “the great ravine.’ 
‘t will be seen from this simple description 
hat the advanced parallels of the French (of 
sosquet’s corps darmée) in front of the 
Mamelon fell upon the right of the lesser 
‘avine, and upon. the left of that valley the 
idvanced trenches of the British right attack 
ested. The ground on the slopes of this 
‘avine is broken by the edges of the quarries, 
vhich served the Russians so well as ambus- 
des, or, as Lord Raglan’s despatch calls them, 
‘concealments.” This ravine, passing beyond 
he lines of intrenchment, wound round to the 
eft, separating the English attack from the 
Talakoff, until it was itself lost in the great 
avine where it entered Sebastopol. ‘I'his de- 
cription is divested of military technicalities as 
auch as possible, so that the reader unac- 
uainted with military matters may have a 
lear view of the ground upon which the 
loody battle of the night of the 22nd of 
[arch was fought. 

For two or three days before, the Russian 
atteries were comparatively silent: it was re- 
dlved this night to break the silence by a 
esperate attack upon the whole line of the 
eslegers, Deserters afterwards reported that 
1e reason for choosing that occasion was the 
rrival of the Grand-duke Michael; Prince 
ortschakoff had, however, determined to sig- 
alise his assumption of command by some 
reat operation. He was of opinion that the 
rategy of Prince Menschikoff had not been 
uficiently bold, and the pro-Russian prints in 
ermany had boasted in virulent articles, and 
aming telegraphic announcements, that the 
eneral Prince Gortschakoff had resolved upon 
1¢ destruction of the allies, had already chosen 
is measures and his means, and would, upon 
s arrival, drive all before him, raising the 
ege, and sweeping the allies into the sea, or to 
.eir ships. 

The attack appears to have been made with 
€ choicest men which the prince could find 
ailable. The crews of the fleets were gene- 
lly picked soldiers of the army, who, to the 
scipline of the land service added the hardi- 
od of the sea service. Upon these Gortscha- 
ff mainly relied for the execution of his 
Tpose. Prince Gortschakoff himself de- 
‘ibed the force as consisting of “eleven nayal 
ttalions, and a detachment of the 35th crew.” 
neral D’Autemarre’s report to Canrobert 
us estimated it:—‘‘ From the extent of the 
e of battle of the enemy, and calculating the 
pth of his columns and the length of the 
ack, I estimate that we have had to contend 
th at least fifteen or sixteen battalions.” 
ie attack was committed to the Russian 
neral Kruleff. , 

In the evening of the 22nd the French 


vew shot and shell for several hours upon 
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the enemy’s batteries, the latter description of 
missile doing considerable mischief to the 
parapets of the works and to the houses 
beyond. At about seven o’clock two Russian 
columns were observed descending from the 
Mamelon: at eight o'clock they opened a 
brisk fire on the French left, where the engi- 
neers were finishing some works, and this fire 
was maintained for some time. Mr. Russell, 
in his journal of this date, dated at a quarter 
to eleven, p.m, represents the firing as having 
then lasted three quarters of an hour—he 
could not have been in the camp earlier, or he 
must have been unable to hear what went on 
at the extreme left of the French. At nine 
o’clock, says the I'rench journal of the siege, 
“a heavy fire of musketry begins; and in spite 
of the darkness we could follow the movement 
of the black masses deploying before our most 
advanced works. It was evident that the Rus- 
sians wished, if not to invade our works, at 
least to molest them, and to stop their being 
finished, by a murderous fire and by the menace 
of an imminent attack. Such was, in fact, the 
purpose of the enemy. He foresaw that, in 
face of the new works which he was forming 
to connect the redoubts of Mount Sapoun 
(named by us ‘les Ouvrages Blanes’), we 
should not remain inactive; and he therefore 
attempted a strong sortie against the head of 
the French approaches.” 

“The column,” says a staff officer of the 
French army, ‘“ which had thus been perceived, 
advanced against our front, while two others 
were to direct their course, the one against our 
right, the other upon our left. Their purpose 
was to turn the ravines of Karabeluaia, and to 
take us in flank, whilst the right extremity of 
the English trenches would also be attacked.” 
The night was one of intense darkness, and 
the wind, which was very high, blew from the 
allies, rendering the noise of the Russian ap- 
proach inaudible—so that the whole space along 
the allied front was covered with assailants 
before the grand rush upon the works was 
made. 

Lo give a combined view of the whole action 
is extremely difficult, for the reasons assigned 
by Lord Raglan in his despatch ; but it may be 
safely said that no account of this battle extant 
is at once so clear, comprehensive, and yet 
condensed, as that which is contained in the 
despatch of the British commander-in-chief. 
It is also the most truthfully correct—free from 
all exaggeration, and contrasts pleasingly with 
the French accounts; all of which—at all 
events all that we have seen—mingle sly de- 
traction, and magniloquent eulogy, when de- 
scribing the part the British took in the trans- 
actions of the night. Thus the French general 
of the trenches, D’Autemarre, in his private 
report, wrote :—‘The enemy, before the ener- 
BB 
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getic and desperate resistance which is opposed 
to them, soon finish by spreading themselves 
along our whole left, and occupying all the 
space between the left ‘¢éfe-de-sap’ and the 
zigzag occupied by the English,—unfortu- 
nately too weakly defended.’ The emperor’s 
private agent adds to this :—‘“‘ Before the sup- 
porting troops of our allies have been able to 
oppose any resistance, they penetrate, in num- 
bers, within the parallel; spreading themselves 
in the communications, and making their way 
into the rear of our left, they take it in flank 
with a most murderous fire. It is at this mo- 
ment that our losses are the greatest ;’ but 
appends the compliment—‘‘On two other 
extreme points the enemy has rushed upon the 
English intrenchments. For a moment he 
clears them, but mects an obstinate resistance, 
which he vainly tries to overcome. Our brave 
allies have recaptured their position, of which 
it is impossible to dispossess them. The 
Russians, at length repulsed, after a violent 
struggle, are at this point obliged to retreat.” 

The despatch of Lord Raglan shows that, 
had the French been able to maintain their 
position, the British would not have been en- 
dangered, and that the greatest peril the 
English sustained resulted from their generous 
efforts to give support to their allies. Through- 
out this work all justice has been done to 
France, and all praise accorded to her braves, 
but, except in the mere matter of hard fighting, 
French writers upon the war, and french 
officers of distinction, have shown a disposition 
to run down their allies in a quiet but effectual 
way, where justice and truth, not to say kind- 
ness, demanded a different course. 


Before Sebastopol, March 24. 


My Lorp,—On the morning of the 22nd, the French 
troops in the advanced parallel moved forward and drove 
the enemy out of the rifle-pits in their immediate front, 
but nothing of any importance occurred during the day. 
Harly in the night, however, a serious attack was made 
upon the works of our allies in front of the Victoria 
Redoubt, opposite the Malakoff Tower. The night was 
very dark, and the wind so high that the firing which 
took place, and which was very heavy, could scarcely be 
heard in the British camp; if is therefore difficult to 
speak with certainty of what occurred from anything that 
could be heard or observed at the moment. It appears, 
however, that the Russians, after attacking the head of 
the sap which the French are carrying on towards the 
Mamelon, fell with two heavy masses on their new 
parallel, to the rear of which they succeeded in penetrat- 
ing and momentarily possessing themselves of it after a 
gallant resistance on the part of our allies. Having 
broken through, they passed along the parallel and in 
rear of it, until they came in contact with the troops sta- 
tioned in our advanced parallel extending into the ravine, 
from the right of our advance, where it connects with the 
French trench. The enemy was here met by detach- 
ments of the 77th and 97th regiments, forming part of 
the guard of the trenches, who, although thus taken sud- 
denly both in flank and rear, behaved with the utmost 
gallantry and coolness. The detachment of the 97th, 
which was on the extreme right, and which, consequently, 
first came in contact with the enemy, repulsed the attack 
at the point of the bayonet. ‘They were led by Captain 
Vicars, who, unfortunately, lost his life on the occasion ; 
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and I am assured that nothing could be more dist 
guished than the gallantry and good example which 
set to the detachment under his command. ‘The cond 
of the detachment of the 77th was equally distinguish: 
and the firmness and promptitude with which the atta 
in this part of our works, was met, were in the high 
degree creditable to that regiment. ‘These troops w 
under the direction of Major Gordon, of the Royal En 
neers, who was wounded on the occasion so severely 
for some time, I fear, to deprive the army of the ben 
of his valuable services. 

The attention of the troops in our advanced works h; 
ing been by these transactions drawn to the right, 1 
enemy took occasion to move upon, and succeeded 
penetrating into, the left front of our right attack, ni 
the battery where two 10-inch mortars have recently bx 
placed. They advaneed along the works until they w 
met by a detachment of the 7th and 34th regimer 
which had been at work in the neighbourhood, under 1 
direction of Lieutenant-colonel Yylden, of the Ro 
Engineers, who promptly made them stand to their an 
and led them with the greatest determination and stea 
ness against the enemy, who were speedily ejected fr 
the works and fairly pitched over the parapet, with | 
little or no firing on our part. Lieutenant-colo 
Tylden speaks in the highest terms of the conduct of ' 
troops on this occasion, and particularly of that of Lie 
tenant Marsh, acting-adjutant of the 3érd regime 
whose services and activity throughout the night w 
very useful to him, Captain the Hon. Cavendish Brow: 
of the 7th, and Lieutenant Jordan, of the 34th regime 
were unfortunately killed in this attack, after displ 
ing the most distinguished gallantry, and Lieuten: 
M‘Henry, of the former regiment, was wounded, but Ih 
not very severely. Lieutenant-colonel Kelly, of the 3 
regiment, who commanded in the trenches, is, I regret 
have to add, missing. The French, in retiring from th 
advanced parallel upon their supports, speedily ralli 
and fell upon the enemy, whom they repulsed with gr 
loss, and followed so far up towards the Mamelon t 
they were enabled to level and destroy nearly all 
‘‘ambuscades”’ or ‘rifle concealments,” erected alc 
their front. I fear, however, that this success has : 
been accomplished without considerable loss on th 
part, although that of the enemy is much greater, Y 


terday the whole of the ground between the posts of | 


two armies was covered with their dead, amounting 
several hundreds, besides those which they had undou 
edly carried off before daylight. Ja the meanwhile’ 
enemy in great numbers found their way into the : 
vanced batteries on our extreme left, which are not 
armed, and momentarily got possession of them. * 
working parties were, however, speedily collected : 
re-formed by Captain Chapman, of the 20th regimé 
acting-engineer, and they at once drove the enemy 
of the trenches with the utmost gallantry. Captain M 
tagu, of the Royal Engineers, who was superintend 
the works, unfortunately fell into the hands of the ene 
I enclose the return of easnalties to the 22nd inelus 
The wind is excessively high, but the weather is in ot 


respects fine. 

I have, &c., 

RaAGLa> 
The Lord Panmure, &e. : | 
To the description given in this despa 
it is only necessary to add the detail by wh 
the excellent outline may be filled up. On 
point of the French line first attacked, 
scouts descried the enemy’s approach, and» 
back noiselessly according to the orders t] 
had received. ‘The service companies for 
night, of three battalions of Zouayes, un 
the orders of Commandant Banon, lined | 
trenches, who remained silent as death ur 
cover of the parapets, until, at a given Sig) 
they rose as one man just as the head of 
Russian column approached near enough to: 
ploy, and before that manoeuvre was attem), 
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the whole head of the column was swept away 
by the volley. So sudden and terrible was the 
shock, that the enemy fell as if a mine had 
exploded, and cleared the space above it of 
every living thing. Before the Russians had 
time to recover from the shock another volley 
smote them, and the head of the column, 
which still stood without an attempt to de- 
ploy, was cut off as the corn before the reaper’s 
sickle, or the grass before the mower’s scythe. 
Instantly they deployed with loud cries, ap- 
parently of mingled astonishment, alarm, and 
ferocity; the dark masses extended rapidly to 
the right and left, the head of the sap was 
stormed, and the two wings of the assailing 
nass took the advanced work on either flank, 
where the fearless little Zouaves maintained 
heir position against such unequal numbers. 
Che French were surrounded, and there was 
10 immediate help, and no way of immediate 
safety, but to cut through the assailing host 
with the bayonet. The Zouave bugle sounded 
she charge—it was responded to bravely, and 
the line of the enemy went down beneath the 
vayonets of the gallant little band. - But they 
‘ould not penetrate the dense mass of deter- 
nined men before them, and fell back to their 
josition under a galling cross fire from either 
lank of the redoubt. Again the trumpet 
ounded the charge, and the response of the 
ew brave hearts was noble as before; a second 
ime the front line of the enemy went’ down, 
out it was vain to persist in the attempt to pass 
hrough them—the little party fell back again 
o their position. Once more the trumpet 
ings out its clear and chivalrous blast, and a 
hird charge, as desperate and sanguinary as 
hose that preceded it, attested the courage 
nd the energy of the invincible Zouaves. 
till if is in-vain, the mighty mass of the 
nemy rolls on in the darkness, happily igno- 
ant of how few were opposed to them. At 
his moment no alternative to a gallant death 
eemed to remain for the soldiers of Africa, 
yhen Captain Montois, with two companies 
’élite, charged the enemy on the left flank of 
he work, clearing a passage through which 
ne Zouaves retired upon their lines, pouring 
deadly although a desultory fire into their 
onfused and crowded foes. The Zouaves 
stire slowly, for Major Banon, an Irish officer 
1 the French service, charged at the head 
f a battalion; he fell dead in advance of his 
ee pierced through the heart by a musket- 
all. é 
On the left Colonel Janin of the Zouaves 
osisted the onset of the Russians, which was 
adden and strong as a torrent. They over- 
arew the “gabionade” (a phrase given by 
ar ally to a rifle ambuscade formed with 
abions and sand-bags) which the French had 
early completed, and which formed the head 
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of their sap. Colonel Janin had to make des- 
perate efforts to preserve his position even for 
a little while; a musket-ball grazed his skull, 
and, while nearly blinded by the blood which 
flowed from his wound, a Russian soldier 
scrambling into the work, struck him with a 
huge stone in the face; having staggered back 
from the force of the blow, and with weakness 
from loss of blood, his men gave way, but re- 
covering himself, he rushed forward upon the 
enemy, his men rallying by the example of their 
officer. Support arriving, a bayonet charge,_ 
close and bloody, in the darkness, decided 
the doubtful fray in favour of the Zouaves. 

While these fierce contests raged along the 
right and left of the French positions, the 
British also fought and conquered an hour 
before their allies had cleared their front of 
the assailants. 

Prince Gortschakoff succeeded in distracting 
the attention of the English outposts by caus- 
ing a great excitement to appear in the Mame- 
lon—drums beat, trumpets sounded, and loud 
shouts rent the air. During these proceedings, 
which appeared to the English on outpost duty 
as very odd and unaccountable, a powerful 
column of the enemy passed up the ravine 
from Sebastopol, and dividing, precipitated 
themselves upon the British right and left 
attacks. On the English right there was a 
newly erected mortar battery, where the Rus- 
sians were for a time successful. The English 
sentries behaved with the greatest stupidity— 
they were at least as dull as they were indis- 
putably brave. They had often been deceived 
all along the English line by the Russians 
answering the accustomed challenge in French. 
Whatever excuse there might be for this in 
General England’s position, because of the con- 
tiguity of the extreme right of the French 
attack, there could be none on the right of the 
British line, until” General Bosquet’s corps 
manned the defences of Inkerman. It is to be 
presumed that in this case the English senti- 
nels supposed that Bosquet’s men had strayed 
across the ravine and stumbled upon their 
lines. It was a thing certainly possible; the 
French might in some secret attack, or stealthy 
reconnaissance, have got to the wrong side of 
the separating valley; but the probabilities 
were so few that the English deserve censure 
for this want of vigilance and soldierly alert- 
ness. When they heard the tramp of feet, 
they gave the usual challenge, and were 
answered, as the Russians often before answered 
them in the surprises they effected, by ‘ Bono 
Franciz.” The ruse was very stale, and one 
is tempted to ask concerning our sentinels, as 
the Bechuanas did concerning idolaters, when 
they first heard of them, ‘Had they any 
heads?” Hearing the clumsy phrase, “Bono 
Franciz,” the English quietly allowed the 
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Russians to walk into the trenches, and were 
rather astonished when their guests began to 
bayonet those nearest to them. Then the 
English stood to their arms, but it was too 
late—the Russians were in, and not so easily 
sent out. The English might pronounce a 
great many Bonos in as bad French as that 
of the Russians, before one would leave who 
found the phrase such a convenient ‘‘ open 
Sesame.’”’ The steadiness of the British, thus 
surprised, was truly wonderful, nothing could 


surpass it—not even their dulness; they fought. 


with a heroism never excelled; their obstinacy 
so amazed the Russians that they more than 
once paused as if in homage to the extraordi- 
nary valour of the few heroes who so un- 
dauntedly withstood them. The Russians were 
led by an Albanian, who, when next day he 
was seen stretched in death, was magnificently 
dressed. He was a chief, urged by his religious 
fanaticism to fight for Russia, believing that 
he was thereby fighting against all heretics 
and the yoke of Islam. He was a man of over 
fifty years of age, extremely handsome, and 
his garb resembled that of old Gaul. This 
man, like another of his class who had fallen 
in a previous sortie, had led many such attacks, 
and always with a courage worthy of his race. 
He was the first man to mount the para- 
pet of the English mortar battery; the first 
to resist him was the Hon. Captain Brown, 
of the 7th Fusileers, who, breaking his 
guard, wounded him. The Albanian drew a 
pistol, and shot Captain Brown dead; but he 
fell immediately from the wound inflicted by 
the captain’s sword—when, turning to the 
magazine of the trench, the locality of which 
he knew, he fired another pistol into it; the 
ball did not penetrate the planking. The 
fallen chief then struck wildly about him with 
a large curved dagger, until the bayonets of the 
English pierced his heart, and extinguished 
his courage, energy, and fanaticism for ever. 
Mr. Russell represents Mr. Brown as having 
been wounded in the trench, and afterwards 
found dead in advance of it, whither, although 
wounded, he had pursued the foe. Mr. Woods 
and Colonel Hamley declare that he was killed 
upon the spot by the pistol of the Albanian 
chief. It was at this moment that the Russian 
column, of not less than 8000 men, rushed 
upon the French parallel opposed to the 
Mamelon, driving out the Zouaves, after the 
bloody resistance already described. Having 
driven the French back, the attacking column 
divided; one division, turning to the right, 
took the English parallel that joined the French 
in the rear. D’Autemarre and Bazancourt 
represent the French as embarrassed by the 
weakness of the English defence, but this is 
disingenuous and untrue; it was because the 
French gave way (after a most desperate re- 
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sistance) that the enemy was able to penetrat 
to the rear of the English parallel. Here th 
Russians were received by the trench guard 
consisting of small detachments of the 77t) 
and 97th (or Earl of Ulster’s own), who fough 
with inconceivable bravery and tenacity. Th 
hero of the occasion was Captain Vicars, of th 
97th. This gentleman was one of the nobles 
officers in the English army— 


‘¢Palman qui meruit ferat.’’ 


He kept his men in hand with admirabl 
skill and self-possession, although it was hi 
first feat of arms. Seldom has any Britis} 
officer, with so few followers, accomplished s 
much. Leading his men precisely at th 
opportune moment along the parallel, h 
charged the Russians in flank, exclaiming 
“On 97th!” “Follow:me 97th!” They di 
follow, with the characteristic courage of Ulster 
men, and drove ten times their number of th 
enemy out. Vicars was first and bravest wher 
all were forward and brave. Three Russian: 
resisted his course—he was at the moment to: 
far in advance of his men—two of them fel 
by his sword almost instantly; he fought lk 
one inspired; the third fired into his side, and 
he fell wounded; he rose again—advancec 
upon the enemy—cleared the parapet—pursuec 
them, and at last fell dead, pierced with threc 
bayonet wounds in the breast. Never died 
nobler soldier. He was a man of the mos' 
consistent and exemplary piety, and hac 
spent the evening before the action in reading 
the Holy Bible and praying with his men 
They were worthy of him; like him, most 0 
them died to save their country in a desperat 
emergency. ‘Never did men love an office: 
more dearly, or follow an officer more heroic 
ally. While this was going on Captain (Major 
Gordon, of the Engineers, with a sligh 
switch in his hand, stood upon the parape 
encouraging the men, and hurling stones Gow! 
upon the assailants. How this officer escapec 
with life is truly marvellous; he was wounded 
Colonel Hamley says in the head and in thi 
arm; Mr. Woods says he was wounded in tw 
places ; Mr. Russell says he received two balls 
one in the arm and one in the shoulder; Lor 
Raglan represented him as severely wounded 
his life was, one might say, miraculously pre 
served. After the death of the intrepid Vicars 
the Russians rallied, and swarmed into th 
battery in overwhelming numbers. They wer 
probably in possession of it for a quarter of a! 
hour, when the 90th, 34th, and 7th regiments 
who had been in advance of the battery to sup 
port the French, hearing the firing behin 
them, fell back. In the confusion and darknes 
no one knew what was best to be done, bu 
Captain Vaughan, at the head of a party 0 
the 90th light infantry, led his men stealthil 
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ong the covered way, and surprised the Rus- 
an flank. His men opened a galling fire of 
usketry, and then charged the enemy with a 
ilour which rivalled that of the 97th. Here, 
om some cause, probably from the Russians 
ot answering their fire (not having recovered 
om their surprise), a cry arose, ‘‘ We are 
‘ing into the French!” ‘The result was that 
mfusion ensued, and the little band was 
own into complete disorder by the Russians 
ening upon them a powerful fusilade. The 
oment was critical; Vaughan, like his prede- 
ssor, Vicars, resolved to sacrifice himself, and 
shing forward sword in hand, exclaimed, 
Men of the 90th, follow me!” Sergeant 
enry Clarke, Sergeant Bittle, Sergeant Essex, 
poral Caruthers, and fourteen men of the 
ith, and a few of the 7th Fusileers, charged the 
assians with the bayonet. This little band 
ight like giants; they were giants in deter- 
nation and strength. Most of them escaped 
‘th life, but covered with wounds. ‘The 
rties of the 7th and 34th now arrived, and, 
st opportunely, a detachment of the Con- 
ught Rangers, who seem to have gone astray 
m another part of the trenches; these parties 
shed against the enemy, and within the 
trow space of the traverse and the battery 
iand to hand struggle took place of the most 
termined and murderous character. The 
issians far outnumbered the scattered parties 
ich here united against them. Colonel 
lly of the 34th commanded; he was 
yunded and carried off by the enemy. Licu- 
iant M‘Henry, of the 77th, had been dis- 
ced early in the action, when Captain Vicars 
tinguished himself so much. Colonel Tyl- 
a, of the Engineers, arrived and took the 
mmand, and skilfully organised the dis- 
nted fragments of the victorious parties. 
e victory on the British right was complete. 
‘© conquerors were few, and never were 
iquerors covered with more glory—the 
ing and the dead. 

Jn the British left the struggle was less 
guinary. The detachments on duty were 
the 20th, 21st, and 57th regiments; they 
‘re not deceived like their comrades on the 
ht by “Bono Franciz,” to which reply they 
swered again by their musketry, and the 
my, daunted, fell back. Major Montagu, 
she Engineers, was of too forward a courage, 
| fell into the hands of the enemy. Later 
‘the night the assailants returned to the 
tish left, the guards of which were this 
.e not so much on the alert, supposing that 
| danger had passed; the Russians, without 
ng a shot, dashed into the advanced bat- 
es. Captain Chapman, R.E., rallied the 
ich guard, charged the enemy with the 
‘onet, and in a short, clever, and decisive 
‘test, cleared the works of them, except 
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their dead and wounded, who remained with 
the victors. Long after the English front was 
clear of the foe, their allies were plying the 
musket and the bayonet, and the whole of the 
British divisions were under arms and ad- 
vanced to their support; the French, however, 
compieted their own work, the enemy was 
beaten on all the line—beaten signally, and 
with terrible loss. 

The loss of the British in this fierce night 
battle is stated in the despatch of Lord Raglan ; 
that of the French will be found in the de- 
spatch of General Canrobert, who estimates the 
Russian loss much below what was afterwards 
discovered to be the fact:—2000 men of the 
Russian army were put hors de combat. 

The following is the despatch of the French 
general, which contained, as enclosures, two 
orders of the day in reference to the preli- 
minary combats for the ambuscades, which are 
appended :— 

March 23. 


MonsiruR LE MARgécHAL,—We had last night a very 
hard-contested, and, for our troops, very glorious combat, 
on our right works of attack, in front of the Malakoff 
Tower. At about eleven o’clock at night the enemy at- 
tempted a general sortie on that side, in which it appears 
that not less than fifteen battalions took part, which, ac- 
cording to Russian prisoners, were 1000 strong. ‘These 
troops, divided in two columns, attacked en masse, and 
with savage yells, the head of the sap (cheminement) 
which we had undertaken in advance of our parallel to 
reach the ambuscades previously occupied by the enemy— 
ambuscades which it is our intention to join solidly toge- 
ther, to make a place d’armes of them. ‘Thrice repulsed, 
and thrice brought up again to the attack by the exhorta- 
tions of their officers, the Russians were compelled to 
abandon the occupation of this point, which was defended 
by companies of the 3rd Zouaves, commanded by Chef de 
Bataillon Banon. An obstinate struggle took place 
there, which has cost us dear, but with far greater loss to 
the enemy, in proportion to the masses brought against 
us. Colonel Janin, of the Ist Zouaves, commanded on 
this point, and fought personally with admirable energy. 
He was covered with blood from two wounds in the head, 
but which, happily, are not dangerous. The enemy, 
finding that their efforts, which only succeeded in over- 
throwing our gabion defences, which had not yet been 
filled up, were in vain, bore against the left of our parat- 
lel towards the Karabelnaia ravine, where a warm fusi- 
lade welcomed them, and prevented them from entering. 
They then suddenly threw themselves upon the right of 
the English parallel, succeeded in crossing the works, and 
took up a position in the rear of our left, which for a mo- 
ment was exposed to a murderous cross fire. General 
D’ Autemarre, on duty in the trenches, made the necessary 
dispositions with his usual energy and coolness. he 
fourth battalion of Chasseurs, coming up to the support, 
were ordered to charge in the ravine, and threw them- 
selves valiantly upon the enemy, who, in an exposed 
position, and having suffered considerable loss, was driven 
back, to return no more. More to the left, the English, 
who had as yet been able only to assemble forces far 
inferior in number to their assailants, attacked the enemy 
with their habitual valour, and, after an obstinate 
struggle, drove him back. Still more to the left the 
English had been attacked by a sortie, which seemed to 
be a diversion, and which they soon mastered. En 
résumé, this operation of the besieged differed completely 
from all those hitherto attempted against our works. ‘To 
effect it, and notwithstanding the strong force of the gar- 
rison, they had sent for two regiments (eight battalions) 
of fresh troops (regiments Dnieper and Ouglitsch) from 
outside the walls. It was a sort of general atfack upon 
our advances, and appears to have been well combined 
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for obtaining an important result. The importance of 
this failure of the besieged must be estimated, therefore, 
by the greatness of the object they had in view. The 
prisoners we have taken declare that their losses were 
enormous, and we think, in fact, that this disorderly 
combat, as all night combats are, and where the firing 
lasted for many hours, must have cost the Russians, con- 
sidering the masses they brought forward, 1000 to 1209 
men at least hors de combat. ‘The ground in front of our 
parallels is strewn with the slain, and General Osten- 
Sacken has just sent to demand a suspension of hostilities, 
which has been granted, and is fixed for to-morrow, to 
pay the last duties to the dead. Our own loss, of which 
General Bosquet has only been able to send me as yet an 
approximate estimate, is considerable, and cannot be 
under 300 to 320 killed and wounded. We have espe- 
cially to regret the death of Chef de Bataillon of Engi- 
neers Dumas, a superior and meritorious officer, who had 
a bright future before him, and who found a glorious 
death. He was killed by bayonet thrusts, after having 
already been wounded at the head of the works of attack. 
You knew him and esteemed him, Monsieur le Maréchal; 
your regret will be equal to our own. The same may be 
said of Chef de Bataillon Banon, of the 3rd Zouaves, who 
is missing and supposed to be killed. I will send you a 
detailed account of our losses. Ihave nothing to add to 
what I said in my last despatches respecting the health of 
the troops. It is satisfactory. Iam informed that many 
families, under the pressure of other doubtless legitimate 
occupations, are astonished that no exchange of prisoners 
has as yet taken place in the Crimea, and address com- 
aa and petitions to you on the subject. On this 
ead I can only reply that, in concert with Lord Raglan, 
I wrote on the subject to the commander-in-chief of the 
Russian army, as far back as January last. Prince 
Menschikoff shortly afterwards sent a reply to the effect 
that he would refer the matter to his government, and 
that he would inform us of its ultimate decision. Thus 
matters rest, and I do not think it is for us to break a 
silence which they seem disposed to keep. 
Accept, M. le Maréchal, the homage of my respectful 
devotion. 
CANROBERT, Coimmander-in-chief. 


P.S.—You will find annexed two orders of the day re- 
lative to previous combats. 


GENERAL ORDER. 


The troops of the second corps and Brunot’s division, 
intrusted, under the direction of General Division Bosquet, 
with the new works of attack on the right, have vigor- 
ously opened the trenches in front of the Malakoff Tower. 
In the night between the 14th and 15th of March the 
troops under the orders of General Bisson, on duty in the 
trenches, did good service. Two companies @’ élite of the 
100th regiment of the line carried with much resolution 
the ambuscades of the enemy. Captain Champanhet’s 
company of grenadiers especially displayed great energy 
in defending the post it occupied against very numerous 
assailants. Menaced, at daybreak, in its position by a 
strong force of infantry, it was supported by three com- 
panies of the Algerian Rifles, who, cheered on by the 
voice of Chef de Bataillon Gibou, threw themselves upon 
the enemy with the most daring courage, routed him, 
ejected him, and drove him back within the town. ‘The 
commander of the Russian troops was seriously wounded ; 
the second in command was killed. From the 15th to 
the 16th of March the troops under the orders of the 
general of the trenches, De Failly, acted with no less 
vigour in advance of the parallel in the attack and de- 
struction of the Russian posts. The second battalion of 
the 3rd Zouaves, under the immediate orders of Colonel 
de Brancion, of the 50th of the line, threw itself upon the 
enemy with its usual impetuosity ; and in this very inte- 
resting military episode, acts of courage most honourable 
to the performers took place. ‘This exsembdle of works, 
executed under the enemy’s fire, and intermixed with 
combats in which, according to the enemy’s own reports, 
the besieged always suffered considerable losses, does the 
greatest honour to the energy of the troops who have 


made their début in the difficult and laborious practice of 


slege operations. ‘The engineer corps directed on the right 
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by Colonel Frossard has distinguished itself by its acc 
tomed solidity and incessant activity, in which the Q} 
d’Escadron of the Staff Besson. constantly took part, 
being charged with the laborious post of major of ¢ 
trenches. On the extreme left of our works of attack 
the night, between the 15th and 16th of March, the } 
sieged made a considerable sortie on the point defend 
by the company of the Voltigeurs of the 2nd regiment 
the Foreign Legion, Captain Bertrand, and by the 7 
company of the 10th battalion of Chasseurs, command 
by Second-lieutenant Bédes. Warned by their vidett, 
these two companies calmly awaited the advance of t 
enemy till they were within a few metres of the paray 
of the trench, when they poured in a volley almost poir 
blank, then attacked them at the point of the bayon 
without committing the fault of pursuing them too f; 
Notwithstanding the promptitude and care they eyine 
in carrying off their killed and wounded, the enemy | 
twenty-nine in our hands, and as many in front of t 
parapet on the ground traversed in their precipitate r 
treat. They lost in this affair at least one-third of t 
force engaged. ‘This short and brilliant action dc 
honour to the troops that fought it. They displayed 
coolness worthy of veterans, and with them I conerat 
late the Chef de Bataillon L’ Hériller, of the 2nd regime 
of the Foreign Legion, whose skilful and decided dispo 
tions were crowned with complete success. 


The above general order is followed by 
number of promotions in the order of tl! 
Legion of Honour. 


GENERAL ORDER, No. 2. 

The works executed by the first corps to complete t 
advanced parallel of our works of attack on the le 
under difficult and dangerous circumstances, brought ir 
relief the self-possession and solidity of the troops e: 
ployed at them. ‘The engineer corps has given heres 
ditional proofs of the vigorous tenacity which has earn 
it, since the commencement of the siege, the praises a 
the esteem of the whole army. Captain Mouhaut, of 
Engineers, acting under the immediate command 
Lieutenant-colonel Jourjon, has particularly dist: 
guished himself, and I reward his ancient seryices 
conferring upon him in the emperor’s name the Cross 
the Legion of Honour. CANROBERT 


On the 27th of March Lord Raglan wrote 
supplemental despatch, an armistice for t 
burial of the dead (to be noticed in anotl 
page) having in the meantime occurred; a. 
on the 31st he concluded his despatches for t’ 
month, giving the latest official information s« 
home for that month :— | 

Before Sebastopol, March 2 

My Lorp,—Adverting to my despatch of the 21 
instant, I do myself the honour to state that the follow’ 
officers have been brought to my notice as having '- 
tinguished themselves on the night of the 22nd | 
morning of the 28rd, in addition to whose names I hi 
already submitted to your lordship:—Major the F: 
James Lyon Browne, of the 21st regiment, brother of | 
Hon. Captain Browne, of the Royal Fusileers, who, 1t' 
already been my painful duty to report, fell upon this’ 
casion; Captain Butler, of the 20th, and Captain R: 
man, of the 77th. Iam happy to say that Captain ¥! 
tagu, of the Royal Engineers, who was taken priso! 
was not wounded, and that Lieutenant-colonel Kell)? 
the 34th regiment, who also fell into the enemy’s has 
is not severely wounded, though he received some 10° 
both in his head and hand. Major-general Eyre, ! 
general officer of the trenches, highly eulogises the di? 
sitions of Lieutenant-colonel Kelly, and laments the® 
of his services. The major-general also speaks in? 
warmest terms of the conduct of Lieutenant-co!' 
Tylden, Royal Engineers, who received a contu’ 
which, however, I am glad to be able to assure your . 
ship, does not incapacitate him from continuimg is 
exertions and displaying those qualities which render! 
so valuable an officer. ‘There was a suspension of ho ‘i 
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s for about three hours on Saturday for the purpose of | aq glorious and decisive victory. It was Inker- 


rying those who had fallen in the late encounters, and 
was evident, from the numbers of bodies of the enemy 
d of. the French, to whom the last sad offices had to 
paid, that the loss sustained both by the French and 
» Russians had been very severe, particularly that of the 
ter. Some French, too, were found lying close to the 
imelon—a proof that their gallant spirit had carried 
2m up to the enemy’s intrenchments. Nothing of im- 
rtance has since occurred. ‘The siege operatious con- 
ive to progress, and during the last two nights the 
erruption from the fire of the enemy has been incon- 
erable. The enemy are very assiduous in the improve- 
mt of their defences, and in the establishment of a 
neh in the front of the Mamelon, towards which our 
y is advancing by serpentine sap. The weather 
itinues very fine, and the appearance and health of the 
ops are manifestly improving. Dr. Gavin, of the 
nitary Commission, and Mr. Rawlinson, civil engineer, 
ve arrived, and are earnestly applying themselves to 
» discharge of the duties they have undertaken to 
‘form; and I will take care that they receive every 
istance it may be in my power to. afford them. I 
slose the return of casualties to the 25th instant. ‘The 
malaya has arrived, and has been disembarking her 
‘ses yesterday and this day in Kasatch Bay. Since 
iting the above, I have received the official report that 
stain A. E. Hill, of the 89th regiment, was severely 
unded and taken prisoner last night while posting his 
tries in front of the advanced trench on our extreme 
Lhave, &c., 


"he Lord Pannure, §e. RAGLAN, 


. Before Sebastopol, Murch 31. 
Iy Lorp,—Since I wrote to your lordship, on the 
h instant, the operations of the siege have been con- 
ued, without any material interruption from the 
my, beyond occasional shots from guns and mortars, 
| the more constant firing of musketry from rifle-pits, 
ich have occasioned, I regret to say, the casualties 
ich your lordship will see in the returns I enclose. 
stain A, 1. Hill, of the 89th regiment, whom I 
ntioned in my despatch as having been severely 
inded and taken prisoner, died, I regret to say, of his 
inds, before he reached the Russian ambulance, as I 
ened last night from General Osten-Sacken, to whom I 
{ written for information on the subject. He had gone 
yard with a view to place the sentries in front of our 
‘anced works, as I stated to your lordship on Tuésday, 
| he unfortunately mistook a Russian for a French 
<et, and, having challenged it in French, he was im- 
liately fired upon, and brought to the ground. Early 
terday morning a fire was observed in the town of 
vastopol, which raged with violence for a considerable 
e, but how it originated I have not been able to ascer- 
1. The enemy has made no movement on the side of 
Tchernaya. The railway continues to progress in the 
st satisfactory manner, and last night had nearly 
ched the top of the hill usually called the Col de Balak- 
i, and advantage has been taken of it to bring up large 
‘ntities of ammunition and stores. 
t I have, &c., 

he Lord Panmure, &c. RAGLAN, 


The following letters from the camp give a 
‘ef but. cfieetive picture of the feelings of 
vse engaged, and present in their just light 
» heroic actions of Captain Vicars, one of 
» most gallant soldiers and excellent men 
0 fell victims to the war. The description 
ven by the national poet in his Henry VI, 
‘uld well apply to this good and brave 
ier :— 

Whilst any trump did sound or drum struck up, 
His sword did ne’er leave striking in the field.” 

| Camp before Sebastopol, March 23. 
‘Tie action of last night—I might almost 
‘mify it by the name of ‘battle’—has been 


man on a small scale—an attack in very great 
force, and on all points; and everywhere they 
were beaten back with vigour and heavy loss. 
I saw at least 300 Russian bodies lying on the 
field. We calculated that their loss must have 
exceeded 1200 men. The French lost 500, 
and the English four officers and about 50 
men. Captain Vicars, of the 97th, was in the 
advanced parallel of our right attack, with a 
picket of his regiment. The enemy attacked 
the French lines close alongside where he lay ; 
a ravine only separated them. They at first 
drove back the French; and part of them then 
turned to their right, crossed the ravine, and 
took our trench in flank. We were unprepared, 
and at first thought the advancing body was 
one of the French. But Vicars found out they 
were the Russians, and ordered his men to lie 
down, and wait till they came within twenty 
paces; and they did so. When the enemy was 
close enough, Vicars shonted, ‘Now, 97th, on 
your pins and charge!’ ‘They poured in a 
volley, charged, and drove the Russians quite 
out of the trench. Vicars himself struck down 
two Russians, and was in the act of cutting 
down a third with his sword, when another 
man, who was quite close (for the coat was 
singed), fired, and the ball entered his uplifted 
right arm close to where it joins the shoulder, 
and he fell. The arteries were divided, and he 
must have bled to death in a few minutes. 
Thus his end was as peaceful and painless as a 
soldier’s -death could be, and nothing could 
have been more noble, devoted, and glorious 
than his conduct in this, his first and last en- 
gagement. He was universally beloved, and 
none can doubt who knew him that he is now 
in the presence of that great and holy God 
whom on earth he deeply loved, and earnestly 
and successfully sought to serve. Poor fellow! 
he chose the Psalms and lessons for the pre- 
ceding day (the Day of Humiliation), and 
read the service, when several of us met 
together to worship God; all present must 
have noticed the fervour of his manner; little 
did we think that he was so soon to be num- 
bered with the dead.” 

A letter dated off Sebastopol, March 24, 
says:—‘‘On the 22nd the Russians made a 
heavy sortie in the night on both ours and the 
French trenches; they were repulsed with 
great loss, but we also suffered—nine officers 
and 100 men killed and missing, among whom 
is the colonel of the 29th—whether killed or 
missing is uncertain. On the same evening 
the town was set on fire by some of our 
mortars, which are doing great execution, and 
kept burning all night. The deserters still 
confirm the report of Menschikoff’s death, say- 
ing he died five days after receiving the wound 
in his knee. Admiral Istomine was also killed 
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by a shell in the Malakoff Battery—the same 
person who was well-known to Sir Edmund 
Lyons, and who exchanged presents— ‘a 
cheese for a deer,’—some time back. Summer 
is fast making its appearance. ‘Thermometer 
often at 60 degrecs, and the weather exceed- 
ingly mild. ‘The Russian Captain Kowseloff, 
who was on board the Agamemnon some time, 
and was ultimately exchanged for Lord Dun- 
kellin, was shot 48 hours after he had landed 
for having been captured drunk.” 

One of the most painful episodes of this 
action was the wounding and capturing by the 
Russians of a Captain Létors de Crécy, of the 
French service :—‘ [I was present,” writes an 
officer, ‘at the suspension of hostilities; and 
that is what I learned, from a Russian «oflicer, 
who had been Crécy’s adversary. ‘The officer 
of whom you speak,’ said he, ‘has been well 
cared for by some of the Russian religious 
sisterhood. He has been able to write to his 
mother and wife. He was obliged to suffer 
amputation. Heisa brave man. For a long 
time we fought against him hand-to-hand, and 
we were not able to take him prisoner, until, 
wounded several times, he fell exhausted; his 
strength failing to support his courage. He 
has, in me, a friend; and I make it a duty to 
watch over all that concerns him.’”’ 

The following letter was directed to the 
Empress of Russia by the superior of the 
Greck Sisters of Charity concerning the fate of 
this officer: —‘‘ He had received several bayonet 
thrusts in the chest, and the head laid open by 
a sword-cut. He lived six days, and that 
strugele with death was really astonishing. 
He was very strong, and of a very robust con- 
stitution. He was placed in a separate room, 
and confided to the care of the mother Séra- 
phine. The orders of the doctors were punc- 
tually followed, and we were much grieved 
when the latter declared to us that our patient 
had not much longer to live. On the last day, 
an hour before ‘his death, I went to see him. 
He gave me his hand, asked after my health, 
and remarked that I was very pale. I could 
scarcely answer him; I immediately quitted 
the room. Mother Séraphine did not quit him, 
and was present at his last moments. To-day 
his interment took place. Our Russian priest 
said the prayers. A black coffin was made for 
him, and I with the mother Séraphine and 
two of our sisters accompanied him to the 
cemetery. The soul was saddened at the sight 
of this tomb, at which no relative was present, 
There, I thought of the letters he dictated to 
a French officer for his wife, his mother, and 
his sister. Involuntarily tears flowed from my 
eyes. 
been filled. The cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and a few brélogues which he had upon his 
person, were sent to the French camp.’ 
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Bazancourt adds, ‘‘ Directly after the dea 
of the captain, a flag of truce brought 
little packet, upon which was written, ‘Or 
of Honour of Captain Létors de Crécy, a 
different objects which had belonged to him 
this little packet was given to Colonel Raoul 
major of the trenches of the left attack, whe 
the interviews of the flags of truce to 
place; and was immediately sent to hea 
quarters.” 

On the 24th a truce was agreed upon f 
burial. Mr. Russell states that the alli: 
commanders requested the armistice: all {| 
other authorities represent Prince Gortschakc 
as having sought it. Mr. Russell describes 
as a two hours’ truce: all the other narrato 
of the event state it as having been for thr 
hours. The truce, however, took place at 
given signal, and the scene was one of cor 
siderable interest. The number of Russis 
dead found in and about the allied lines yw; 
very great, and the time was actively employe 
in removing them. Mr. Russell describes tt 
appearance of the Russian slain as coarse an 
soldierly-looking; their shirts and feet (whic 
were stripped by their conquerors for the sal 
of the boots) he declares to have been sing 
larly clean. Mr. Woods says that many 
these soldiers were soft and ruddy-looking, n 
unlike English recruits, and that they wa 
extremely dirty. Colonel Hamley agrees wit 
Mr. Woods. All these gentlemen stood upc 
the ground during the truce, and conyers 
with vanquished and victors. The French b 
lieved that the Russians sought the truce as 
ruse de guerre, and therefore had the trench 
well guarded, and the guards well supported 

It had been a matter of surprise the previo 
night that the mortars in the British morta 
battery had not been spiked, as the Russia 
were so numerous, and so long in possessi( 
of that battery after their first successful attac 
The mystery was cleared by the discov 
having been made that the party who se1z! 
the battery had no spikes; for at some distan 
in front of it an Albanian was found dea 
holding the hammer and spikes which ): 
been intended for this purpose. Near hi 
were several Greek civilians lying among t 
slain—voluntcers for their faith, which thi 
believed to be concerned in the war. 1 
allied officers had a good opportunity of see! 
Sebastopol during this truce; and the Russi 
officers slyly informed them they would nev 
have a nearer view of it, except as prisone 
During the truce the opposing troops ming 
as on neutral ground. The Russian office 
made some attempts to draw the French @ 
English common soldiers into conversation, 
the hope of thereby gaining some knowled: 
of the state of things inthe camps. A Fren 
soldier was asked if the allies were not suffer! 
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British in the two great assaults, it will in- 
terest our readers to peruse the description :— 
“On the left of the Malakoff, but projecting 
100 yards in advance of it, was the Redan. 
This is now one of the most tremendous of all 
the Russian works. Its three faces have, in 
parts, double tiers of guns,—there being in 
this one battery alone, it is calculated, not less 
than 150 pieces of ordnance, some of them of 
the heaviest calibre used in warfare. This 
work, like the Malakoff, is also defended by a 
broad deep ditch, with an abattis on the slope 
of the glacis. From between these batteries a 
most admirable view could be had right down 
into the town behind. ven with the naked 


rom want of food; but he invoked heaven and 
varth to support his assertion that the armies 
iad the greatest abundance supplied by the 
leets. His vociferations and earnestness stag- 
sered the incredulity of his interrogator, who 
vas surprised to hear that the invaders were 
n such good circumstances. Another of these 
nquisitive gentlemen asked an Irish soldier, 
na sort of confidential tone, how many men 
lid duty in the trenches at night, intimating 
iis own knowledge of the very reduced state, 
1umerically, of the British forces. Pat, look- 
ng about him knowingly, as if afraid of being 
aught in giving information to the enemy, 
vhispered, ‘‘About 7000, your honour, does 


luty every night in the trenches, and a wake 
overing party of 10,000.” ‘The Russian, de- 
ighted with the ready wit of the poor fellow, 
old the French and English officers how well 
ie had been answered. ‘The allies were much 
truck, as they retired from this friendly in- 
ercourse, by the distinctness with which their 
rorks could be seen from the side of the 
nemy, while from the highest ground in the 
lhedrear, their own works, or the enemy’s, could 
e but imperfectly seen. A number of French 
rere found dead within the enemy’s lines, 
vhither, in their too forward valour, they had 
ursued the flying foe. 


_ In narrating the course of the action, the fall of 


un Albanian chief has been recorded. Mr. Woods, 
rho saw him lying where he fell, thus de- 
sribes his appearance among the slain :—‘ At 
ae left end of this work was the little mortar- 
attery. Several broken Russian firelocks were 


eye everything might be seen quite distinctly ; 
but, with a good glass, a minute examination 
could be made.” 

Mr. Woods could see no signs of injury done 
to the town by the six months’ cannonade; but 
Mr. Russell, Colonel Hamley, and others, bear 
a different testimony: the point of view from 
which it was regarded by the different observers 
will probably explain this diversity. 

The British officers were astounded at the 
piles of shot, shell, splinters, broken muskets, 
bayonets, swords, pouches, cartouches, bags, 
knapsacks, &c., which choked the way in diffe- 
rent directions, so frequent had been the strug- 
gles in the front of the allied lines. 

As soon as the work of burial was over, the 
Russians immediately opened fire—their rifle- 
men from the loose stones and gabions built 
up before the quarry-holes near the Mamelon, 
and the artillery from the redoubt recently con- 


ere; and between the mortars, in a row, lay 
ome eight or ten Russian corpses, with their 
ttle round caps laid over their faces. In the 
»rner several blood-stained stretchers leant 
gainst the parapet. Captain Chapman, R.E., 
as here, with one or two artillery officers; 
id behind, where the little group stood chat- 
ng, lay the body of the Albanian chief, who 
id led so many sorties against the English. 
i was that of a man in the prime of life, well 
med and muscular. His weapons were gone, 
id the body had been partially stripped. 
he jacket was open, and showed three deep 
tyonet-thrusts in the chest, and the healed 
ars of two former wounds were plainly 
sible. The countenance had a horrible ex- 
ession: the blood which had flowed from the 
outh had dried upon it; the eyes were staring 
ide, and the rich black hair was matted and 
owzy. His flowing kilt, all torn and soiled, 
id been used as a kind of shroud, and par- 
uly enveloped the corpse. Outside the work, 
¢ dead lay thick, and just as they had fallen. 
oout one hundred were there in all,” . 
The same writer describes the Redan, and 
that fortification became afterwards such an 
“portant work against the operations of the 
YOLuae 


‘structed there. The English replied with 
promptitude and effect, and the French quickly 
joined their cannonade, 

Some obscure hints had been given during 
the time of the truce, about a great gun that 
would speedily open upon the English. ‘lhe 
significance of these hints became apparent on 
the morning of the 25th, when, from the left 
inclosure of the Mamelon, an enormous cannon 
directed its fire upon the British right attack, 
No. 3 Battery —this battery had for several 
days done great mischief to the Russian works. 
The use of the electric telegraph in the camp, 
where it had just been completed, was now 
apparent, for a message was sent to the com- 
mander-in-chief by that medium, announcing 
that this tremendous cannon had been just 
unmasked, and asking for instructions. By 
the same medium the instant reply was flashed 
to the British battery from head-quarters, 
‘Fight it.” They did fight it, and beat it. 
A long 68-pound ship-gun, from on board the 
Lerrible, was brought up—and the name, in 
this case, was prophetic, for the very first shot 
tore away the Russian embrasure, and left the 
gun exposed; the next shot struck the gun 
in the muzzle, splitting and dismounting it. 

o 
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Within five minutes the electric telegraph 
answered the command ‘‘to fight it” by the 
message, ‘‘It has been fought, and is dis- 
mounted.” What a novel scene in warfare is 
this! and how the scientific progress of the age 
was marked upon the rocky siege-ground 
before Sebastopol, as signally as when along 
iron roads, or beneath stormy seas, the electric 
wire gives its rapidly-conveyed intelligence! 

On the 26th, Captain Hill of the 89th—men- 
tioned in the last despatch from Lord Raglan— 
met his death in consequence of the ignorance 
vyhich he, in common with the officers gene- 
rally, evinced of the topography of the country. 
He had wandered into the Russian lines; the 
sentinels challenged, ‘ Que va la?” ‘* Nous 
Francais,’ was the unfortunate answer; the 
Russian picket fired, and Captain Hill fell 
dead. A few men were with him, who retired 
upon their own picket; but on its advance, his 
body was not to be found. Lord Raglan much 
regretted his loss. 

The Russians continued to work with the 
mattock and the trowel, and to erect earth- 
works and gabions, and repair damages, with a 
laborious energy never surpassed in any siege. 
‘They erected two new redoubts opposite the 
flanks of the British right, where a few nights 
before there were no appearances of any inten- 
tion to erect new fortifications. As fast as 
they erected works they armed them; as fast 
as they armed, they manned and used them. 
On Mount Sapoun, to the right of the Mame- 
lon, new works had also been thrown up, and 
partly armed, although the discharge of shells 
upon the spot seemed to render it impossible 
for men to work there. They also connected 
their rifle-pits by a trench, which they ex- 
tended to the ravine described in the account 
of the action of the 22nd. In this manner 
an intrenched line was formed within eighty 
yards of the French, fortified with the rifle 
ambuscades, and covered by the guns of the 
Mamelon, while it defended the approaches to 
the Mamelon, rendering the storming of that 
work an extreme difficulty. Thus, at the end 
of March, was Sebastopol stronger than ever. 

Information reached the British camp, by 
deserters, that the Russian soldiers were on 
half rations; that their pay was long in 
arrears; that all the superior officers of the 
navy were killed, and the sailors disheartened ; 
and that the soldiers were murmuring at want 
of food and want of money: but so frequently 
did deserters bring similar tidings, which they 
supposed would please the allies, that it is 
strange any attention was paid to them. 

At Balaklava Sir Colin Campbell was kept 
very much on the alert. Every day the new 
telegraph bore its flashing message to him 
from head-quarters, ordering out the troops 
in the early mornings, which were almost 
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as cold then as two months before. Genera 
Osten-Sacken, who was in observation of §j; 
Colin’s position, showed caution, vigilance, 
and activity: his videttes and pickets con. 
stantly annoyed Sir Colin, while he rendered 
his own position extremely strong, and, in hi; 
own opinion, according to his despatches, im. 
pregnable. 

April opened as coldly as March ended, and 
the sharp nights with which it began, like 
those in March, tried the health of the men, 
notwithstanding the great improvement in that 
respect which had been experienced. Indeed, 
the very first consideration in the English 
army was the health of the men—reinforce. 
ments came slowly, and the sick who went tc 
Scutari seldom returned; the hospital there 
was still a pest-house, and despair alone seemed 
to remain for those who entered its pestilence. 
stricken precincts. Onthe 8rd of April, Lord 

taglan wrote to the minister of war, sending 
inclosures from the inspector-general of hos. 
pitals, containing important information ir 
connection with this subject. The following 
is the despatch and the reports of Dr. Hall, 
From these the reader will be able to glean fo 
himself the true condition of the eamp, as t 
the health of the soldiers, and the hope tha’ 
might reasonably exist in that respect :— 

Before Sebastopol, April 3. 

My Lorp,—I have the honour to transmit to you 
lordship a letter of this date from Dr, Hall, enclosing i 
weekly return of the sick of the army up to the dlst ultime 
Your lordship will see, with satisfaction, that the genera 
health of the army continues steadily to improve. I hay 
also to submit to your lordship, with reference to you 
despatch of the 26th of February, the copy of a lette 
from the same: officer on the question of accommo 
dation for wounded men in the event of any sudden emer 
gency occurring. As the ships referred to by Dr. Hal 
are constantly on passage, and might all be so at the tim 
they might be wanted for the wounded, I proposed to Si 
Edmund Lyons to have some sailing-vessels got ready fo 
their reception ; and accordingly, with his sanction, th 
following transports are under preparation :—Orient, St 
George Pollock, St. Hilda, William Jackson, and Poietirs 
and it is calculated that they will hold from 100 to 15 


men each, 
T have, &c., 
The Lord Panmure, &e. 


RAGLAN. | 


Inciosurz No. 1, 
Before Sebastopol, April 8. 


My Lorp,—In transmitting the weekly state of sick t 
the 31st of March, I have the honour to state—and I al 
sure it will be pleasing to your lordship to Jearn—th: 
the general health of the army continues steadily to ur 
prove; and, although fevers and bowel-complaints + 
tinue to prevail, they are both assuming a milder a 
racter, and the latter are of much less frequent o. 
During the present week the admissions to strength a 
been in the ratio 3-93 per cent., and the deaths to strens 
0°38 per cent. Last week the admissions to strength. , 
435 per cent., and the deaths 0°52 per cent., which ma : 
a decrease of 139 in the admissions, and 43 in the deat 
during the week. Fever continues to prevail in S01 
particular regiments more than in others ; but I os 
hopes change of locality will correct this. ‘The com 
of the men are greatly improved in every respect, an fi 
is evinced by their cheerfulness and more healthy Lae 
ance. he rations are good and abundant, the men 
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vell clothed, and due attention is paid to the sanitary | 


ondition of the different camps. The supply of water is 
-mple at present, and means are being adopted to insure 
t in future, by constructing new tanks, cleaning out 
hose that already exist, and digging fresh wells. Indeed, 
o far as the physical wants of the men are concerned, I 
m of opinion the force is as well provided as any army 
an reasonably expect to be when employed on active 
ervice in the field. The hospitals are on a respectable 
ooting, not crowded, and amply provided with all that is 
iecessary for the comfort and welfare of the sick; and, 
f the casualties of war do not fill our hospitals, we may 
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About that period General Forey’s command 
of his division was accepted reluctantly by the 
French emperor. At first his majesty refused 
to accept the general’s resignation, but the 
latter, feeling his honour hurt by certain re- 


| ports affecting his loyalty raised in the Crimea, 


persisted in giving up his command, and the 
emperor appointed him to “the Oran division”’ 
in Algeria. The general did not retire from 


airly look forward to have a diminished sick list in 
uture. But, should the chances of war unfortunately 
‘roduce wounded, I calculate we shall be able to accom- 
aodate 1400 on shore, and arrangements are being made 
or the reception of between 500 and 600 on board ship, 
rhich I sincerely trust will be more than sufficient for 
ur wants, I have, &c., 

J. Warr, Inspector-general of Hospitals, 


Lo Field-marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., Come 
manding-in-chief. ; 


the Crimea until a later date. 

It was determined by the allied commanders 
to renew the bombardment on the 9th of April ; 
accordingly the labour of their soldiers for that 
object became incessant as the time approached, 
so much so that the French, whose numbers 
enabled them to have regular reliefs up to 
April, were now in the trenches three nights 
out of seven. From 12,000 to 14,000 men 
were on duty each night. The English still 
suffered dreadfully from over toil; the nume- 
rical strength of the English army was peril- 
ously and even preposterously small in com- 
parison with their works; and the officers of 
engineers and artillery reported perpetually 
to the commander-in-chief their inability to 
execute works or work batteries without men. 
Stil the English wrought on, and endured 
their fatigue without a murmur; they made a 
trench much nearer the enemy’s works than 
they had yet approached, and the pickets 
Were within sixty yards of each other, and 
frequently joked one another. It was strange 
that the Russians did not interrupt the pro- 
gress of the British, although their shells burst 
perpetually over the working parties of the 
French. The enemy appeared to have inex- 
| haustible matertel of war, and used heavy 


INcLosunreE No. 2. 
Before Sebastopol, March 23. 


| Srr,—With reference to the question of accommodation 
x wounded men in the event of any sudden emergency 
sising, I have the honour to state, for the information of 
1e field-marshal commanding-in-chief, that, in addition 
» the accommodation which the regimental establish- 
vents of the divisions im front will afford—say from 250 
» 3800—I propose to occupy thirty of the new huts in 
sar of the third division, at present in possession of the 
ith and 89th regiments, which would afford comfortable’ 
scommodation for 480; and as these huts are built on 

‘y, elevated, clean ground, with water not very distant, 

calculate thirty more of the huts might be given over 

. case of any very great emergency, and the troops put 

ader canvas, which would afford room for 480 more. . At 

ve Sanitarium at Balaklava I calculate on accommodation 

r 200 wounded, in addition to the convalescents there at 
‘esent, when the huts now in course of erection are 
mpleted. From the crowded state of the general hos- 
tals at Seutari, the length of time they have been occu- 
ed, and the amount of fever that has prevailed in them 
late, I am most unwilling to send wounded men there 
I can possibly avoid it; but should necessity compel 
5 to resort to that measure, the 


Melieeind? y's). S oy ier yon charges of powder beyond precedent in gun- 
Brandon ....... Sf eat ee “yp dke nery—the balls were driven with great force 
By nae Aha > OO eres : a 620 against the allies. The English suffered more 
Revie Be on deer oc 180 from the balls than from the shells. 


samers are already fitted as hospital-ships, and would 
, capable of transporting, with ease and comfort, 620 
yunded. The hospital establishments at Smyrna, 
»ydos, and Gallipoli, are full; and, as typhoid fever is 
ported to have made its appearance in the hospital at 
ayrna, 1f would not be desirable to send wounded men 
ere during its continuance, — If compelled to form 
other hospital establishment out of the Crimea, I should 
ggest, from what I have heard, that Sinope be selected, 
speak from hearsay, for I have never been there myself ; 
t perhaps the commander-in-chief might be pleased to 
ve 1t surveyed by some competent person, and a report 
ide of its capabilities. Our accommodation for wounded 
ang minimum numbers, will therefore stand thus :— 


On the Ist of April there was a dangerous 
fire at Balaklava, but it was extinguished, 
chiefly by the exertions of the 71st High- 
landers. 

Mujor-general Scarlett left on the 2nd for 
England, summoned home by the dangerous 
iliness of his wife. Lord G. Paget assumed 
the command of the cavalry. 

The benefit of the railway began now to be 
felt in a new way: the sick and wounded 
soldiers were carried down by it to Balaklava 


) 


Regimental hospitals .............. 26 ; : Sint 
Nea re» pkterae % Beata aad 30 to 300 in half an hour, without subjecting them 
OGtH regimemtaen. 60.00 So 2s. 480 to 960 to jolting, fatigue, or exhaustion. It was, 
Sanitarium at Balaklava .......... 200 alas! too frequently necessary so to employ it; 
930 yet not a man could be spared, for the total 
| AddHiGaag anaes dunig vou dee seresc. . 530 strength of the British army was but 22,000, 
| On board transports .............. 620 and of them only 15,000 rank and fle could be 
| 2080 brought together for defensive or offensive ope- 


| T have, &c., 

| J. Wann, Inspector-general of Hospitals, 
— oe © ; 

To Mujor-general R. Awey, Quartermaster-general. 


rations. The English formed as to number a 
strong division of the French army,—this was 
their real position ; but their lines and batteries 
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were very powerful, their artillery far superior 
to the French, and their fighting qualities un- 
equalled by any army in the world. It could 
be said of them in every engagement, whether 
a combat or a battle— 


‘¢ Nothing could daunt, nothing dismay 
Those island warriors on that day, 
Through all the changes of the fray, 
No matter how the battle sped, 
Unbroken stood the line of red 

Majesticaily firm. 
The line of red that never yields, 
Victorious in a hundred fields !”’ 


On the 2nd the French lost a very superior 
officer of engineers; he had previously been 
wounded by a rifle-ball, and the wound proved 
mortal. 

On the 3rd a working party of the English 
effected a very Important object, that of con- 
necting by a trench the advanced parallels of 
the two attacks. Not a man was lost during 
this operation, although the men worked within 
range of the Russian riflemen, and of dis- 
charges of grape and canister from some of the 
Russian guns: it was moonlight—still more 
increasing the hazard; yet not a wound was 
received. As day dawned the Russians brought 
down two fieldpieces, but an English nine- 
pounder was opened upon them, and speedily 
silenced them. Several men were killed and 
wounded when daylight enabled the Russians 
to take surer aim. 

On the 4th several officers and some of the 
staff had a very narrow escape: they were 
collected in a group near the British mortar 
battery, and several French officers joined them. 
A shell from the enemy fell into their midst, 
but did not explode until the officers, throwing 
themselves down, had rolled to a considerable 
distance; none of the party were hit, but a 
splinter wounded a French soldier fifty yards 
off. Most of the gentlemen hastened away as 
soon as the explosion took place; others re- 
mained, and were joking at the flight of their 
companions, when another sheli fell amongst 
them, but all escaped, and became fugitives 
like their forerunners. 

On the evening of the 5th the English threw 
two rounds of 18-inch shells from their mortar 
battery, each round cast three shells; the 
first fell in different parts of the Round Tower, 
and still further promoted the destruction of 
that dilapidated building. The effect could 
be distinctly seen from the British lines; a 
bystander thus graphically, and yet humor- 
ously, relates it :—‘‘ Beams of timber, trunks of 
bodies, legs and arms of human beings, were 
seen to fly up in the air, and after a time a 
blaze of fire ran along a portion of the work, 
which appeared to spring from one of the 
cnemy’s mines. The second salvo must have 
been very destructive also. On the whole, the 
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resulf was so satisfactory to the feelings 
of a sailor in the battery, that he they 
and there expressed his decided determination 
to Captain Grant to reward him for his conduct 
with the entire use and possession of his whole 
‘go of grog’ for that day.” There was heavy 
firing as the shades of evening fell; and during 
the night a party of British workmen acciden- 
tally.encountered a party of Russians: a con- 
fused fight with picks and spades ensued, the 
English driving the Russians up towards the 
allied lines. At this juncture the Russian 
pickets advanced, and the English workmen 
were taken by them in the rear; the British 
picket advancing, the Russian workmen were 
placed in a similar predicament. ‘The result, 
after a combat which frequently ebbed and 
flowed, was the defeat of the Russians with a 
loss of 150 men; the British loss was 37. 

The 6th of April was signalised by a rail- 
way accident. A party of the 71st Highlanders 
went down to Balaklava from head-quarters, 
whither they had gone up for Lord Raglan’s 
inspection; the train by its own momentum 
rushed down, rendering the breaks useless, 
and only for the skill and courage of the 
director of the train the casualties would have 
been heavy: as it was, one was killed, anda 
dozen or more wounded; several had to un- 
dergo amputations. | 

It was generally expected that the bombard- 
ment would open on that day; the French 
urged it, forgetting that the English could not 
be in the same readiness as themselves, en- 
gaged as they had been for days bringing up | 
shot, shell, and other material of war to thei 

Lhe next day Lord Raglan sent home a 
brief despatch :— 


Before Sebastopol, Apri i. 


My Lorn,—Some interchange of troops has taken 
place since I addressed your lordship on the dlst ult. 
Battalions and considerable convoys have entered the tows, 
and other bodies of troops have been seen to leave the 
north side. ‘The garrison has been constantly engaged 
in adding to the works, and particularly in connecting 
the rifle-pits in the immediate front of our right attack; 
and as we have pushed forward, the fire upon our ad- 
vance has occasioned more loss, I deeply regret to say, 
than we have sustained since the sortie of the 23rd of 
March. Lieutenant Bainbrigge, of the Royal Engineers, 
was, I lament to have to add, killed on the mornimg of 
the 4th of April, while in the execution of his duty, by 
the bursting of a shell. He was a young officer of much 
promise, and, though he had not long been here, he had 
acquired the esteem and good opinion of his brother 
officers, and his loss is greatly deplored by all. I enclose 
the return of casualties to the 5th inst. 


Ihave, &e., 
The Lord Panmure, &e. 


RAGLAN, 


The convoys to which his lordship referred 
were immense trains of carts, loaded with pro- 
visions and various matters of utility in the 
defence—such as supplies of tools for the work- 
men, and Liege rifles with which to arm the 
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atteries of infantry, and the ‘‘ equipages’’ of 
he navy, as the crews were called. 

For the remaining days, until the bom- 
ardment, the Russians seemed to concentrate 
heir attention on the Mamelon, which they 
ortified in great strength. The English 
rought up their fourth parallel within sixty 
ards of the rifle-pits; it was then intended 
) arm it with cohorns, to dislodge the Russian 
iflemen from their ambuscades. By these and 
y batteries they prepared to clear the whole 
round in front of the Redan and the Ma- 
1elon of those ‘‘ concealments.”’ 

On the night of the 8th the French lost 

lieutenant-colonel of infantry, a gallant 
ian, killed by a rifle-ball. On the morning 
f that day Lord Raglan received instructions 
‘om home, which it was alleged compelled 
im to open the bombardment sooner than his 
wn judgment approved. He ordered the 
rtillery to bein readiness; they remonstrated, 

1 the reasonable ground that the notice was 
0 short. The orders were repeated and made 
sremptory; and the artillery, imperfectly 
repared, after all, put forth wonderful efforts 
r the emergency. ‘Too much at home had 
2en expected from the services rendered by 
ie railway, and .the government seemed 
rangely to overlook the paucity of numbers 
_ their army. The mortality from sickness 
id, indeed, diminished to one-fifth of what it 
id been when it had* reached its’ highest 
int, but the men were still suffering from 
bility, the result of loss of sleep and over- 
ork. It was determined, however, to renew 
e bombardment, an account of which is re- 
rved for another chapter. As Sir John Bur- 
»yne, upon whom so much of the responsi- 
lity of the plan of the siege rested, had 
tired from the army before Sebastopol before 
e second bombardment, and was no longer 
countable for any engineering failures or 
cesses, this seems an appropriate place to 
troduce his own justification of certain mat- 
‘ts with which he was connected, and which 
‘ere the subject of comment at home. Incon- 
‘quence of inaccuracies in a report of his 
‘idence before the Sebastopol Committee, he 
‘rected a letter to the Limes, which conveys 
ibstantially his evidence, and his vindication 
‘ himself in the matters to which public 
‘ference had been made :— 

Ordnance-office, Pall Mail, May 4. 

‘Srr,—It has been generally stated by the 
‘ess that my tone of voice in giving evidence 

fore the Sebastobol Committee was so low 

id indistinct, that it was difficult to catch my 
“pressions. It may have been partly owing 
i this defect of mine that in one of your 
‘ticles of this day I am understood to have 
itered sentiments and to entertain opinions 
‘uch I do not acknowledge; but as your 
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desire is, no doubt, to allow the utmost latitude 
of discussion on matters of such importance as 
the proceedings of the army before Sebastopol, 
I feel great confidence that you will admit 
some explanations on my part, which I will 
make as concise as possible. I do not wish to 
enter into any controversy on the subject; my 
only desire is to offer an explanation of some 
points where my meaning appears to have been 
misunderstood. My reason for not commencing 
the constrnction of a road during the fine 
weather cannot in fairness be said to have been 
because I was ‘in hopes we should take the place 
at once,’ when I have constantly urged before 
the committee, that, from the first to the last, 
we had no means for constructing such a road. 
The censures that have been passed on ‘the 
neglect in constructing a road between Balak- 
lava and the camp’ would seem to imply that 
it was no very difficult matter, but I would put 
it to any civil engineer to calculate what would 
be the requisite means for such construction, 
in a very short time, in soil of deep clay, for a 
distance of seven or eight miles. It certainly 
was late in the season before reflection could 
be turned to the advantages, among other re- 
medial measures, that would be derived from 
a good road, and it was undoubtedly one of the 
most difficult toexecute. The frightful failure 
in the loss of transport animals was the prin- 
cipal source of ill convenience as regarded the 
hardships of the troops. Of this I would give 
one instance:—The very small supply of 
mules furnished to the engineer field service 
having been carefully attended to, enabled that 
corps, with the Sappers, to be never without full 
rations throughout the winter; when warm 
clothing was available for them, it was brought 
up without delay, and nothing baffled them but 
the conveyance of the huts (which I would 
submit was not the most advantageous pro- 
vision, if there had been time for full consider- 
ation): that conveyance certainly exceeded the 
capabilities of any reasonable amount of trans- 
port. Ido not think that the period of my 
hopes and fears about the reduction of Sebas- 
topol is clearly understood. After the battle 
of the Alma, and before we reconnoitred the 
place, I was in great hopes, from distant ob- 
servation from the sea,. and from common 
repute of its being an open town on the south 
side, that it would have fallen at once; but 
when I saw the natural strength of the posi- 
tion of which the enemy could avail himself, 
and the nature of the localities, so well adapted 
to resist a coupe de main, and witnessed the 
bold countenance which the Russians put on in 
consequence of that advantage, and the strength 
of the garrison which we had good reason to | 
suppose was in the place, I at once altered my 
opinion. We were then, however, engaged in 
a struggle from which there was no escape; 1b 
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was necessary to do something, and while we 
were actively engaged in carrying on our 


endeavours, it would have been weak to aban-- 


don hope of success. Not long after the failure 
of the first cannonading in producing the de- 
sired impression, I certainly began to have 
misgivings that we should be detained a con- 
siderable time before the place, under many 
disadvantages. But no change in our plans 
could take place; it was still necessary to per- 
severe in our efforts; we had no alternative. 
And here I must pause in my explanations, as 
the proceedings were so intimately connected 
with those of our allies, and I cannot presume 
to discuss any matters to which they have been 
parties. I would, however, observe that it 
was utterly out of the question to reduce the 
extent of our trenches, so as to withdraw men 
from that work, as has been often suggested, 
for the purpose of making a road. It was 
necessary to ocenpy the position; had we 
narrowed our limits, the Russians would have 


advanced theirs, and the actual effect of our 


retreating from our adyanced position would 
have been to bring the whole of our camp 
under cannonade. 

“The impossibility of pausing in our pro- 
gress of active measures will account for many 
subjects of remark in attempting what appears 
to have been beyond our means. I would sub- 
mit, however, that the want of the road, which 
has been so much pressed, was not of the vital 
importance that has been represented. The 
want of food—that is, to the extent of the 
authorised ration—was very sight. The warm 
clothing was brought up by degrees—lI admit, 
with much labour; all this would, no doubt, 
have been greatly alleviated by a made road, 
but a good supply and due maintenance of trans- 
port animals (without which the best road 
would have been useless) would have been of 
more value, and that essential want has arisen 
from defective equipments and organisation. 
If great fault is to be found, I think it should 
be attached to those defects, To retire to 
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Balaklava was utterly impossible, and th 
other alternative of taking the field was 4 
impossible by the British with their very smal 
force. Turks or other natives for work wer, 
proved to be unavailing. 500 Turkish soldier, 
(by far the best native labour at our disposal) 
under the guidance of engineer officers, wer 
employed several days in attempts to improy 
the road, but they were found quite inefficient 
They could make no impression on the dec 
compact clay of which the country was com 
posed, and Lord Raglan at length ordered th, 
work to be discontinued. Much censure ha 
been cast, as I think, most unduly, upon Lor< 
Raglan. With regard to the operations, hi 
lordship having done me the honour to pla« 
much confidence in my opinions, I am. quit 
willing to take as large a share of the respon. 
sibility on that head as a subordinate office 
can presume to do. The faults of equipments: 
and organisation in several essential depart 
ments could not possibly be rectified by hin 
in the midst of his difficulties. The exampk 
of the Duke of Wellington has been quoted 
but it will be observed that even his wonderfu 
talents could- only be exerted in remedyin; 
these evils at some quiet time, after his arm) 
had suffered by the evil. Every one wh 
knows Lord Raglan intimately must be sensibl 
of his resolution, his ability, his unceasin: 
labour, and his most anxious feeling for thi 
welfare of the troops. I will acknowledg 
that I have met with great consideration, an 
even personal kindness, from his lordship, fo 
which I am deeply grateful; but, while tha 
consideration would prevent me, under am 
circumstances, from joining in any direct 0 
indirect attack upon him, I hope I may hay 
credit for truth in declaring that neither woul 
I enter into any praise of him on that accoun 
that I did not most conscientiously believe t 
be correct. | 
‘‘T have the honour to be, &e., 
“J. FE. Burgoyne, | 
“¢ Zieutenant-general. 
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CHAPTER LXXY. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE BLACK SEA, AND THE SEA OF AZOFF, IN THE OPENING WINTE 
MONTHS, AND THE SPRING OF 18655. 


*‘Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness! 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression, and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful, or successful war, 


Might never reach me more. 


My ear is pain’d, 


My soul is sick with every day’s report 

Of wrong, and outrage, with which earth is filled. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart— 

It does not feel for man—the natural bond 


Of brotherhood is severed as the 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire!’ 


flax, 
CowPER. 


Iy entering upon the war with Russia, we | effected anything that was expected of then 
were especially vainglorious of our fleets, | If it be said in reply, that they effectual 
which, up to the spring of 1855, had scarcely | blockaded the Russian ports, we aftirm th 
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ren this, which would seem to follow as a 
atter of course from their presence in the 
mtested seas, was not accomplished. The 
ade of Russia had not materially suffered— 
dessa was stilla point d’appui for the Crimea, 
1d the Danube was still under the control of 
ussian forts and gun-boats. The horrible 
utchery of Sinope had, in consequence of our 
‘ant of maritime vigilance, an ominous effect 
» our disadvantage. Nothing had been at- 
mpted by our naval forces in the Sea of 
zott. In the Pacific, Russian ships eluded 
ir cruisers, and Russian forts repulsed our 
juadrons. A power confessedly inferior in 
aritime resources and character to either of 
or Western enemies, kept their fleets at bay; 
‘otecting one navy safely within her belted 
tadels, and sinking another with her own 
inds, as a successful obstruction to the attack 
its rivals upon the city that sheltered it. 
ae commercial navy of England was a matter 
as much pride as her military navy; what 
ir ships could carry was almost as much a 
eme of boasting as what our ships could 
istroy. Never was boasting more foolish and 
npty. Our transport service was the world’s 
onder for its disorganisation, dirt, and delay; 
‘d the efforts of private firms, however well- 
‘rected, were abortive under the general mis- 
anagement. There had been hardly any 
‘ception to the waste, extravagance, business 
jsompetency, stupidity, and corruption. Never 
(1 men act amore unprincipled and reckless 
wrt than the officers, superior and subordinate, 
call the civil departments of administration 
| the late campaigns. Dr. Hamilton, in his 
=mon on the Fast Day, put it admirably to 
's hearers when he said (we do not quote his 
sact words), ‘“‘That we generally believed 
or soldiers, after a forty years’ peace, would 
( found inefficient, while our material organi- 
sion would effect wonders; but the reverse 
[1 been the case: our army, about which 
tere was no boasting, did everything men 
tuld do, while the departments concerning 
‘sich we were so full of self-congratulation 
C1 humiliated and disgraced us.’? Our French 
n ghbours were considered the first military 
>zineers in the world; we went to school to 
(om, literally, in such matters. The subju- 
Zion of fortresses, or the defence of them, 
"s French work par excellence; yet here 
.y also especially failed, where they were 
nst vainglorious; and French engineering 
“s long and ignominiously baffled before 
“yastopol by the barbarians whose military 
ince France so much despised. It is likely 
[.t no war, except the invasion of Rus- 
31 by Napoleon I., and the Spanish Armada 
inst England, had ever been under- 
i:en with so much boasting; and never, by 
Pvidence, since the days of the destruction 
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of Sennacherib, was boasting more sternly re- 
buked, excepting in the instances already 
named. 

Both in the Baltic and the Black Seas the 
incompetency of the Admiralty to direct the 
navies of England was signally displayed. In 
the beginning of 1855 the hopes of the country 
were considerably excited in connection with 
naval matters; it was believed that with the 
winter would terminate the inaction of the 
fleets, and that the year 1855 would be one of 
naval glory. 

During the winter nothing could be effected 
in the Black Sea of an effective character. The 
first intelligence of any activity came from a 
Russian source, and was quoted by a French 
paper as follows:—‘‘ A letter dated Theodosia, 
the 20th of December, transmitted via Odessa, 
speaks of the appearance of a British steam- 
frigate there in the bay on the 18th ult, at 
eleven in the forenoon. It was doubling the 
cape, and steering in a northerly dircction. 
This was the first enemy’s cruiser the inhabi- 
tants had seen since the 28th of July. It was 
followed shortly after by a second steamer. 
The frigate lay to five versts off the town, 
probably for enabling its consort to join it. At 
last both were alongside of each other, and the 
last comer furled her sails. After remaining 
stationary for some time both stood towards 
the east, they then wore round to the left, and 
steered along the coast before the town. They 
were both three-masted screw vessels, sailing 
under the English flag, but the second ship 
was a smaller steamer than the frigate. In 
the latter there were twelve port-holes for 
guns, but half of them were closed. ‘The 
smaller steamer was black, and had mortars 
on deck. About two o’clock they approached 
the batteries, but were received with a salute 
of solid shot, upon which they put off to sea 
in great haste. A little while after they came 
into the bay again, lay to before the batteries 
behind the quarantine, opened their fire, which 
lasted perhaps for about an hour, and then re- 
tnrned to the offing, where they remained in 
sight till it was dark. The cannonade (says 
the Russian writer) did us no injury what- 
ever, although some of their shots came from 
36-pounders, and others were 12-pounder shells. 
One bomb, weighing eighty pounds, was found 
near the batteries, and it had not exploded. 
The enemy came near us. It seemed as if he 
thought the town was defenceless; but, in 
fact, all our towns near the shore, without 
exception, are defended by strand batteries.” 

During the winter of 1854-55 it was im- 
possible for the admirals to do more than_ 
remain in observation of the enemy’s coasts and 
harbours; and this was often attended with 
great danger, in consequence of the stormy 
weather which prevailed. Perhaps there is no 
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sea so motionless and beautiful in calm weather 
as the Euxine, and none is buffeted more fiercely 
by the storm; the poet’s lines to the ocean 
are more appropriate to it than to any other 
sea :— 


“‘ Yet most I love thee, when, from low brow’d cave 
I watch, as sheds the moon her golden path, 
That leads to heaven across thy slumbering wave ; 
But I abhor thee when, in senseless wrath, 
Thou swallowest up the gentle and the brave, 
In sight of home, and friends, that throng to save.” 


The vessels which performed the duty of 
watching the enemy’s ports were :— 


SCREW STEAM-SHIPS. 


Guns. 

Royal Albert ....ecseescececceesenecess 121 
AQAMEMMNON..... cece eee eeeeeees ay te oe ae 91 
PW a ts gee ey On Sire Sere it. 90 
TIBWMIDS ka kc cdc: fhe a due eas ee eres oo 

SAILING SILIPS. 
ROGRCY 5. os pecs eescgceerehee eed sence s 90 
Vengeance ..ccce ccc ce ee ewes eres eeece 90 
Bellerophon .........e cece eee eee rene nece 78 
TC PANGON Sah. voile pcs cress & se ced gees = SKS De . o0 
SCREW STEAM-SHIPS 
WATIMELOME LG cp ons cae ene 8's po be 6 Gabe uae 33 
Curagod vecscecereeeeneeseeseceeescees 30 
PCR UITTG Soe ceaiehele mia’ SD ALG Abita # ooo one Tey ee dl 
Highflyer<. .v.e6.g mesos ashnre sone n ee nea 21 
VEL ATRO GS nc oc clea ere atts sue eins ein eile wate wim wie 14 
NiGer isc ce ec ee cece se cence ech eCarsetewse 14 
Poth a DH KOK gees Gee nS Aa ens Reruns. WR EON Cane pelt Gra 9 
LOW ca dal rence Re asd bikie eee otk b aten eos 9 
ATLOW, Gao ebis'e PSEA RS AE ESA OIE OL. 4 
Beagle. oi. cu chee vs went ebeiesesesaweks 4 
tye POET te Ores eC OE aro ee 4 
SSA KO oS esi alc a ass 0 nes os aoe AIR wie ae ore alec 4 
WADED os tek poi asso eh ees cece sa ses tne + 
Wraneler’ jc. Ge0 Goh cata oh wk ve aie oe davac 
PADDLE STEAM-SHIPS. 

SGA 6 esc obs GN Be Noe ale meiorada skp woes yA 
IPSN AIG 5 44 a cin Waback 9 ado be OLE als OI Bap A § 
4 DO ki C010 (eee A EOE AR raya ac 16 
ViAIOLONS: os sch bake oks obs % Oe Raw e alelate Rea 16 
Cyclops .... cece ncccce cece cnwevetvercere 6 
PR ODYATIG:, 2 iss do a weve tere ane Guts arene se ehesn ate (ene 6 
BOTY: Go ce fe gnc av casa newes ce vs eh ani wee 6 
latintor a5 Vos ee as AN ee ee 6 
PTO RS DLE: Cis 5 ache aoa © a Rie smth eee os PINK 
Sphinx occ ccwcccevcvnngeteueseweesces 6 
SiepombOlic5 eae errate Soc a ereke we aie Cras seca oor nei es 6 
Spiteful ...ccececc ce ceeeeeee tree eeeees 6 
SSE A NLT Sues ced hca re case ie: wise th eile as Taig mete iain se tai 6 
ARES aa a mene te ae co GH aa ar eer 3 
MCAT AULOCn Marne Oe eb Wik sie We etd pa fatigiN Z 
BUR ROGeL AVAL OM (OSG EU A le ire Poon Peirce pata eae pres ir 2 
1021 


AT CONSTANTINOPLE AND MALTA. 
SAILING VESSELS, 


Guns 

Ey ny Cot rs br nme t ee taeda ee CALE any PRR aR aT 120 
Queen eccccska vce ake s Meese te ae 6 sete 4 116 
Wrafalgarssccccceccavcescneecvescetvews 120 
A TTOT Me cue dats 4 Mb dM ote adie ONO pk wees 90 
DOU oe Yin hae SiO wie ae 8 Boelene oUt aont 0 

PADDLE STEAM-SHIPS. 

PeryveCUtlOw ks ee Lee Mee ER Up sas 28 
SAISON ine pets ee aces VE Salerro atkoe a ee eee 6 
570 


The Moniteur contained the following notice 
of some of the earliest signs of any activity on 
the part of the navy of our ally :—‘‘ Admiral 
Bruat, in order to ensure an uninterrupted 


supply of provisions to the French troops, ha 
just decided that, for the future, all the store 
that may be required from Constantinop) 
shall be brought in steam vessels only. } 
that means there cannot well be any irregy 
larity in the service. A little incident too 
place two days back in the Bay of Streletsk: 
where provisions are frequently landed for th 
French army before Sebastopol. A transpor 
vessel by some mischance went ashore withi 
the range of the Quarantine Fort, and at one 
the batteries opened on her. But Admir 
Bruat gave the necessary orders, and tw 
steamers soon went in and got her off. Fortu 
nately, notwithstanding the warm fire of th 
enemy, we had no one either killed 
wounded. The two sorties lately made by th 
Russians were on the French works befor 
Sebastopol, one in the night of the 19th « 
January, and the other in that of the 3x 
The allies have occupied the position < 
Kamara, opposite Inkerman, where the a 
vanced guard of the corps of General Lipran 
was established; these last named troops hay 
retired to M‘Kenzia. The service of the suj 
plies. of every kind, in provisions, clothin; 
camp equipage, &c., for the army, desery 
notice for the activity displayed and the exce 
lent results obtained. The following isa li 
of all the clothing sent which has arrived : 
the camp of the French troops in the Ha 
from the 20th of October to the 22nd | 
January : — 23,562 camp. blankets, 42,0: 
pairs of sabots, 30,720 pairs of socks, 100,0 
pairs of worsted stockings, 34,400 flannel wai 
belts, 62,806 pairs of gaiters, 72,275 grea 
coats with hoods, 12,960 sheepskin coat 
84,504 pairs of worsted gloves, and 59, 7¢ 
red worsted felt caps.” 

It was during the inactivity of the wint 
that our brave sailors, and their comrades 
the French navy, heard of the votes of t 
British houses of parliament doing honour 
their courage and persistent discharge of dut 
On the 6th of January Admiral Dundas 1 
ceived the official communications at Malta: 


Britannia, at Malta, Jan. 6. 


My Lorp,—I have had the honour this day to rece: 
your letter dated the 18th ult., transmitting the reso. 
tions of the House of Lords expressive of the high se) 
it entertains of the valuable services rendered by my* 
and by the officers, seamen, and marines of the 
lately under my command. 

Having, on the 81st ult., transferred my command 
Rear-admiral Sir Kdmund Lyons, I have transmitte: 
copy of your letter to him, and the resolutions of | 
House of Lords have been made known to the sev‘: 
officers who were serving under me. 

I have also, in obedience to the order of the house, I: 
warded to Admiral Hamelin the resolutions, thank; 
that officer and the French navy for their cordial, 
operation in the various services in which the comb! 
fleet have been engaged, and as Admiral Hamelin * 
also transferred his command, I have sent copies? 
Vice-admiral Bruat for communication to the Pre! 
navy. 
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Montebello, Jan. 21. 


OFFICERS AND SArLors,—The army, by the voice of 
its chief, has, on more than one occasion, rendered justice 
to your courage and devotion. The British parliament 
now awards you the great and rare honour of public 
thanks voted unanimously by the House of Commons and 
House of Lords. Admiral Lyons has requested me to 
transmit these thanks to you, as also to Admiral Hamelin. 
I have accepted them for you and for the worthy chief 
who commanded you at the commencement of our great 
expedition as a precious recompence for your services, as 
the pledge of a still more intimate alliance, and as the 
happy augury of new successes. On the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1854, it was unanimously resolved, in the House of" 
Commons and in the House of Lords, that the thanks of 
both houses should be given to Admiral Hamelin and to the 
French navy for their cordial co-operation with the fleet of 
her Britannic Majesty in the transport and landing of the 
allied forces on the coast of the Crimea and during the 
siege of Sebastopol. Vice-admiral Dundas was charged 
to convey that resolution to them. ‘This order is to be 
posted up at the batteries, and read to the crews at 
muster-roll, Bruvat, 


Vice-admiral, Commander-in-chief. 


The high honour and distinction the House of Lords 
1as thus been pleased to confer on myself, the officers, sea- 
nen, and marines of the fleet lately under my command, 
vill be received by all with deep gratitude and respect, 
ind I have to beg your lordship will be pleased to accept 
ny sincere thanks for the generous terms in which you 
lave conveyed to me the resolutions of the house. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s most 
bedient, humble servant, 


J. W. D. Dunpas, Vice-admiral. 


During the session of parliament the Speaker 
icquainted the house that he had received the 
ollowing letters from Sir Edmund Lyons, 
cknowledging the vote of thanks of the 
Louse :-— 


Agamemnon—off Sebastopol, Jan. 80, 


Sin,—Having succeeded Vice-admiral Dundas in the 
ommand of this station, the honour has devolved upon 
1 of communicating to Rear-admiral the Hon. Montagu 
topford, and to the several captains, officers, seamen, 
od marines in her majesty’s fleet in the Black Sea, the 
nanimous expression of the thanks and approbation of 
1¢ House of Commons for the services rendered by them 
uring the present war, and of communicating to them, 
so, the unanimous acknowledgments of the distin- 
aished valour and conduct of those who have perished 
i the struggle, and the deep sympathy felt for their 
latives and friends. All are deeply impressed with the 
nour conferred upon them. All are encouraged in the 
rformance of their duty to their queen and country, 
id the seamen and marines more s0, I believe, than on 
ly former occasion—for the blessing of education enables 
em to appreciate better than their predecessors the 
anks and approbation of parliament. 

I have the honour to be, sir, with the highest respect 
id regard, your most obedient and humble servant, 


E. Lyons, 
Rear-admiral and Commander-in-chief. 


Although so powerful a fleet was supposed 
to exercise due vigilance during the winter, it 
was painfully obvious that proper precautions 
had not been taken until an advanced date in 
January, as the following document reveals :— 


Admiralty, Jan, 22. 


The following telegraphic despatch has been received 
from Rear-admiral Sir Edmund Lyons :— 


‘* Being informed that considerable consignments of mu- 
nitions and contraband of war have taken place from 
neutral ports of the Mediterranean to those of Odessa and 
Kertch, the admirals of the English and French squa- 
drons have determined on establishing an effectual block- 
ade of the principal Russian ports in the Black Sea, and 
to notify the strict inforcement of this blockade from the 
Ist of February, 1855. Steps have been taken to provide 
for an efficient force being, prior to that date, stationed 
before the principal ports which are to be blockaded, 
furnished with due authority for the purpose in the 
names of the two governments.” 


Agamemnon—off Sebastopol, Tan. 30. 

Sir,—I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a 
ter which I have received from Vice-admiral Bruat, 
10 has succeeded Admiral Hamelin in the command of 
e French fleet, showing how highly the French navy 
+] honoured and gratified by the thanks of parliament. 
I have the honour to be, sir, with much respect and 
gard, your most obedient and humble servant, 


KE, Lyoxs, 
Rear-admiral and Commander-in-ch tef. 


In the increased activity which appeared at 
the British military head-quarters at the close 
of January, the admiral energetically co-ope- 
rated, as his despatch of the 27th showed :— 


Agamnemnon—off Sebastopol, Jan. 27. 


S1r,—I have the honour to report, for the informa- 
tion of the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, that 
since my last general letter, of the 23rd inst., the 
weather has been particularly fine. The health of the 
army has been much benefited by the change. A good 
deal of progress has been made in hutting the troops and 
distributing the clothing which has been so liberally sent 
out from England, so that the men express themselves as 
being comfortable. 

2. The health of the fleet and of the Naval Brigade is 
excellent. ‘The men are well supplied with fresh meat 
and vegetables, and also with oranges, sent from Malta 
by Rear-admiral Stewart, 

3. The fire from the batteries of the allies has increased 
during the last week, and that of the enemy has not 
slackened. New guns have been mounted in our bat- 
teries during the last four days. 

4, On the 24th inst. I passed the day at Balaklava, to 
superintend the service going on there, and to make 
inquiries and examine into matters connected with the 
duties of the port and the transport service. I met Lord 
Raglan there by appointment, and we made some arrange- 
ments which will, I trust, have a beneficial effect, 


Ihave, &c., E. Lyons, 
Rear-admiral and Commander-in-chief, 
To the Secretary of the Admiraity, 


Vaisseau le Montebello, le 21 Janvier, 1855. 
MonSIEUR L’AMIRAL,—Je transmets aujourd’ hui méme 
x équipages de I’ Escadre de la Méditerranée les remer- 
ments publics qui leur ont été votés par les deux 
unbres du parliament d’Angleterre. C’est un honneur 
ugne et rare qui leur est décerné. Je Paccepte pour 
x et pour le digne chef qui les commandait au début 
cette grande expédition, comme une précieuse récom- 
ise de leurs services, comme le gage d’une alliance 
is Intime encore, et comme I’ heureux augure de nou- 
ux succes, ° 
Veuillez agréer, Monsieur YAmiral, l’assurance de ma 
ite considération, 

Bruat, le Vice-amiral, 
Commandant en Chef v Escadre de la Méditerranée, 


Rear-admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., G. GES 
Commander-in-chi¢ ees 


On receiving from Admiral Lyons the 
inks voted by the two English houses of 
rhament to Admiral Hamelin and the 
ench navy, Admiral Bruat issued the fol- 
ving order of the day to his squadron ;— 
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The following accompanied a return of offi 
who had been or were then employed with 
army in the Crimea :— 


The services of the Naval Brigade had given 
ereat satisfaction in England, and her majesty 
bestowed liberal rewards, which, it may be 
truthfully said, gave the gallant fellows more 
pleasure because of the approval of their con- 
duct thus signified by their queen and country, 
than from any professional benefit derived. 

The following are the terms in which the 
intentions of her majesty, with reference to the 
Naval Brigade, were announced to that me- 
ritorlous corps :— 


Agamemnon—of Sebastopc 


Sin,—In compliance with the directions containe 
your letter of the 15th ult., I beg leave to transmit, t 
laid before the lords commissioners of the Admir. 
a list of all officers who have been or are now empl 
on shore with the army before Sebastopol, showing 
period they have been so employed. 

2. AsI could hardly consider myself in a positio 
make observations as to the merits of each office 
directed Captain Lushington, who has commanded 
brigade ever since its formation, to do so, and their | 
ships will observe that the remarks against each nam 
made by him; but I may be permitted to say that 
zeal, efficiency and gallantry of the Naval Brigade | 
been the theme of universal admiration. Nor haye: 
been less conspicuous for the manly and cheerful mai 
in which they have borne up against the sickness, ¢ 
sure, and privations incidental to a life in camp at 
season. 

3, Vice-admiral Dundas has no doubt brought the 
defatigable exertions of the commandant of the brig 
Captain Lushington, the chivalrous gallantry and ze 
Captain Peel, and the well-known merits of that tale 
officer, Captain Moorsom, under their lordships’ fay 
able notice, and I would beg leave to call their atter 
to the fact that commanders Burnett, of the Queen, 
Hillyar, of the Agamemnon, have been with the bn 
during the whole period, upwards of three months, du 
which time they may be said to have been contim 
under fire, Commander Borlase’s meritorious condu 
the battle of Inkerman has been specially reporte 
their lordships. Commander Lord John Hay rejoins 
brigade, where his valuable services and inspirited | 
ing are highly appreciated. 

4, Many of the lieutenants, mates, and midshipme 
well as lieutenants of Royal Marine Artillery and me 
officers, have been with the brigade from the fist, 
Captain Lushington’s remarks are so explicit that 
lordships will have no difficulty of judging of the m 
of every officer of each class; and I will only add 
those who have been wounded bear a high characti 
their profession, and that no set of officers ever dese 
their lordships’ liberal considerations more than those 
have served in the Royal Naval Brigade before Sebast 

Jam, sir, &e., 
K. Lyons, 
Rear-adiniral and Commander-in- 


The Secretary of the Admiralty, London. 
H ; 


Camp, Naval Brigade, Feb, 12, 1850. 

Tr is with feelings of pride and pleasure that 1 commu- 
nicate the following copies of letters from Rear-admiral 
Sir Edmund Lyons, Commander-in-chief, and which 
announce the numerous promotions the lords commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty have conferred on the officers of 
the Naval Brigade. I take this opportunity of thanking 
those officers for their gallantry and untiring energy in 
the execution of their duty, and I feel certain that in 
congratulating them (to use the words of the commander- 
in-chief) on their richly-deserved promotions, their good 
fortune will be considered by the remaining officers and 
seamen as a proof of the deep interest taken in our con- 
duct and success by our gallant commander-in-chief, and 
that it will excite them to increased exertions and zeal in 
her majesty’s service, with the certainty of meeting their 
due reward from the lords commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty. The senior officers are also requested to take this 
opportunity of pointing out to the crews of their respec- 
tive ships the deep interest taken in their welfare by the 
commander-in-chief, as well as by the lords commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, and also by our gracious sove- 
reign Queen Victoria. Her majesty has conferred a 
medal on every sailor landed in the Crimea, and a clasp 
for such as were present on the 5th of November, 1854, 
whose conduct shall have been good; and has, in like 
manner, conferred a medal and clasps upon the nearest 
relative or representative of such as may have fallen. 
The lords commissioners of the Admiralty have granted 
extra pay to all petty officers and seamen of the brigade, 
as well as a liberal supply of warm clothing (gratis), as 
already communicated to them, and the commander-in- 
chief has further notified that the services of the petty 
officers and seamen are duly appreciated by the Admi- 
ralty, and will meet with further reward. I consider this 
a fitting opportunity of also pointing out to the brigade 
the deep sympathy felt for our privation and services by 
our countrymen and women, who have made private sub- 
scriptions for the use of the brigade, such as warm cloth- 
ing and other comforts, as their means permitted. 


SrRPHEN LUSHINGTON, 
Captain commanding Naval Brigade. 
To the Officers of the Naval Brigade. 


The blockade of the Danube was soon rai 
nor was a very close blockade kept up ¢ 
where in these seas up to the period of w. 
we write :— 

Foreign Office, March 

Ir is hereby notified that the Right Hon. the 
Clarendon, K.G., her majesty’s principal Seereta 
State for Foreign Affairs, has received a despatch 
Rear-admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, G.C.B., commat 
her majesty’s naval forces in the Black Sea, dated - 
Albert, off Sebastopol, 20th of February, 1835, ani 
dressed to the lords commissioners of the Adm 
announcing that, in conjunction with Vice-ad 
Bruat, commanding the French squadron in the 
Sea, he had, on and from the 18th of February 
raised the blockade of the Danube, which was estab! 
on and from the lst day of June, 1854, and whic 
notified in the London Gazette of the 13th of June, 
and which has since been duly maintained. ; 

It is hereby notified that the cruisers of the allied 
are, and will remain, stationed off the mouths ( 
Danube to capture any vessels laden with contrabi 
war destined for the use of the enemy. 


On the 11th of February a very g° 
blockade of Russian ports was declared :— 


(MEMORANDUM.) 


Agamemnon, Sebastopol, Feb. 12, 1855. 

Ir is with no small feelings of gratification that I en- 
close for your information a copy of a letter addressed to 
the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, and of the 
reply thereto which I have just received, and I request 
that you will convey to the officers of the Royal Naval 
Brigade my sincere congratulations on the promotions 
they have so richly deserved :— 

‘¢ Your own meritorious services, as well as those of the 
captains under your immediate command, will no doubt 
receive their due reward, and I request you will inform 
the petty officers and seamen that their services are duly 
appreciated by the Admiralty, and will also meet with 
their reward.”’ 

E. Lyons, 
Rear-admiral and Commander-in-chtef. 
To Captain Lushington, 
commanding the Naval Brigade. 


— 
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Foreign Office, March 3, 1855. 


Ir is hereby notified that official information has 
been received from Rear-admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, 
G.C.B., commanding her majesty’s naval forces in the 
Black Sea, dated H.M.S. Agamemnon, off Sebastopol, 
“ebruary 11, 1855, that from the lst of February last, 
‘‘the mouth of the River Dniester, the Ports of Akerman, 
Ovidiopol, Odessa, all the ports situated between Ochakoff 
Point and Kinburn Point, including the Ports of 
Nicolaieff and Cherson, the Rivers Bug and Dnieper; 
ulso the ports between Kinburn Point and Cape Tarkan, 
including the ports in the Gulf of Perekop, the Port of 
Sebastopol, the ports comprised between Cape Aia and the 
Strait of Kertch, including those of Yalta, Aloushta, 
Soudak, Kaffa, or Theodosia. he Port of Kertch, the 
Strait of Kertch, the entrance to and all the ports in the 
Sea of Azoff, including especially the ports of Berdiansk, 
aganrog, and Arabat ; the River Don, and also the ports 
f Anapa and Soujak, were strictly blockaded by a com- 
etent force of the allied fleets of France and England. 
Phat the ports of Eupatoria, Streltzka, Kamiesch, Kazatch, 
nd Balaklava were, and are, and will remain open and 
ree from all blockade until further notice; and it is 
ereby further notified, that all measures authorised by 
he law of nations, and the respective treaties between 
er Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
is Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French, and the 
ifferent neutral powers, will be adopted and executed 
‘ith respect to all vessels which may attempt to violate 
ne said blockade.”’ 


large quantities, constituting them the grana- 
ries of Southern Russia. Much blame was cast 
upon the fleet in England for not sooner pene- 
trating that sea, and cutting off the supplies 
which the enemy derived thence, and which, ob- 
taining from the Don, he husbanded on the Eu- 
ropean shores of Azoff, and near the Putrid Sea. 
There were, however, difficultics which were 
not understood then at home. Independent of 
the shallow waters along shore, and the want 
of gun-boats in the fleets during the autumn of 
1854, which would have rendered operations 
within the sea difficult at any time, the Rus- 
sians had obstructed the passage of the strait, 

as they did the entrance to Sebastopol, by 
sinking a double line of ships. During the 
winter that sea is entirely frozen over, so that 

large bodies of men may pass across the Strait 
of Kertch. As soon as the ice breaks up, a 

current gradually sets towards the Black Sea; 

and when later the Gulf of Azoff yields to the 

increasing temperature, and the Don is free, a 

powerful rush of waters bursts forth through 

the strait into the Euxine. Such was the éase 

in 1855, as at other times; and so powerfully 

did the waters flood through the strait, that the 

sunken ships were swept into deep water, and 

before the Russians could sink others, the allied 

fleets entered and began their operations, which, 

during the summer, were attended with such 

important results. 

There was a very general opinion in the 
English fleet that the Sea of Azoff was deeper, 
and that larger craft could approach its shores, 
than was the case. Several authorities repre- 
sent the Spit of Arabat as being without wells, 
and the sea as affording fresh-water on the sur- 
face in the vicinity of the spit. The sea, all 
along the spit, from Genitschi to point Kay- 
antis, is perfectly saline; there are wells of: 
fresh-water, but frequently brackish, at the 
spots marked in the Russian maps, and in 
Wyld’s map of the Sea of Azoff. The only parts 
of that sea where fresh-water is procurable is in 
the Gulf of Azoff, and there not until after 
passing the Crooked Spit (or Krivia), in the upper 
part of the Oukliant Liman, and at the edge of 
the Deltajof the river Cuban in some places. 
The general impression in the English navy, 
that there was a nine feet channel from T'chon- 
gar Bridge to Genitschi, and a constant current 
running from Genitschi to Perekop, was thus 
confuted by Captain Sherrard Osborn, R.N. :— 

“1. Ifsucha channel exists, why did not the 
Russians convey the provisions, corn and store 
lighters, which we found them unloading at 
Genitschi, up to the bridge, instead of disem- 
barking the stores, and using waggons and 
arabas to convey them by land over that very 
bridge by a road which nearly doubled the dis- 
tance? To get those lighters and small craft 
into Genitschi harbour they had to pass a bar, 


Soon after the declaration of blockade the 
lied admirals prepared for operations in the 
ea of Azoff. Before noticing these proceed- 
igs if is necessary to give some account of this 
sa. It is connected with the Black Sea by the 
trait of Kertch, formerly called the Cimmerian 
osphorus, from which, to the Biéloserai Spit, 
| the entrance of the Gulf of Azoff, into which 
1e river Don falls, is more than ninety miles; 
‘om the entrance of the Gulf the sea reaches 
ill farther about two-thirds of that distance ; 
1e whole extent from south to north being 
out 150 miles. From east to west, taken from 
ieshtskoi Liman to Genitschi, the distance is 
ot much less. The eastern shores are flat, 
id broken by Jagoons; the western, or Euro- 
an coast, is formed by ‘ the Spit of Arabat” 
-a long narrow neck of land which separates 
\¢ Sea of Azoff from the inland waters called 
.¢ Putrid Sea. The northern shores are 
‘oken into bays, which have narrow entrances, 
- Consequence of currents caused by the 
aters of the Don driving sand across their 
ouths; the ground is sometimes elevated on 
is side, but never bold or picturesque. The 
uthern boundaries are—the Strait of Kertch, 
’ which this sea communicates with the 
1xine, and on the European side of that 
‘ait the peninsula of Kertch—on the Asiatic 
le the peninsula of Taman. The depth of its 
aters is at most fifty feet, and shoals skirt 
arly the whole line of coast: its waters sink 
ery year, rendering communication with the 
asts by ships more and more difficult. The 
itrid Sea, or “ the Sivash,” enters the Sea of 
coff at the Strait of Genitschi (or Yenitchi). 
the shores of this sea are several consider- 
‘ce towns, and all around corn is produced in 
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whereon was never found more than 63 ft. 
and often as little as 4ft. 6in. When that 
difficulty was surmounted, surely ascending a 
y ft. channel would have been easy work. 

“<9. J, with two intelligent officers and eight 
seamen, spent two days and nights trying to 
find a channel out of the wide marshes, im- 
properly marked Putrid Sea, into the narrow 
part over which the bridge of Tchongar is 
thrown. We landed on the Tchongar penin- 
sula, and stood within a few feet of their road; 
yet the deepest water we ever found in any 
part of that sea was 4 ft. 6in., and for miles 
it was quite as much as we could do to get our 
light boats through sea-weed and slime. I 
believe there is 7 ft. or 9 ft. of water under the 
centre of the bridge, but there is either a bar 
or a most tortuous channel between it and 
Genitschi. That there is a space of water be- 
tween the peninsular of Tchongar (at its north- 
ern part), and a point three miles west of 
Genitschi, few who have looked at it from a 
ship’s masthead can doubt; and, indeed, we 
‘often saw Russian boats traversing it. With 
respect to the current always setting into the 
Sivash or Putrid Sea, we found it vary very 
much, and depend mainly upon the direction 
of the wind. An east wind would cause the 
water to flow into it from the Sea of Azoff, and 
raise the depth about two feet upon the bar; 
whereas with the lightest air from the west- 
ward, the current immediately turned and the 
waters fell. 

‘In the southern part of the Sivash, the 
wind, blowing from eastward, heaped the 
‘water up as it were on the western shore, and 
vice versd, the difference of depth at such times 
between the two coasts being, according to 
‘Tartar accounts, nearly two feet—a point difii- 
cult to determine, for the bottom of the Sivash 
slopes very gradually towards the centre; 
although, as your correspondent observes, the 
Crimean coast is everywhere abrupt, being 
indeed, the vertical edge of a steppe.” 

The first act of any importance on the part 
of the fleet was the blockade of Kertch, and 
the annoyance of the enemy there, in various 
ways calculated to harass and alarm. On the 
22nd, the French vessel Fulton proceeded to 
the Bay of Kaffa, on the European shore of the 
Black Sea, near the strait; while Capt. Giffard, 
in H.M.S. Leopard, proceeded to the Asiatic 
coast of that sea, also near the strait. As the 
captain sailed thither, he observed large bodies 
of troops passing from Anapa to Taman. He 
steamed in, anchoring in 44 fathoms water, 
and opened fire upon them, compelling them 
to deviate from their course. The enemy re- 
turned, bringing fieldpieces to bear upon the 
ships and boats. Being joined by the Fulton, 
both vessels opened fire upon the Russian 
troops, silencing the fieldpieces, and sending 
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destructive charges of shell among the Cossack 
A division of boats, under Lieutenant Grahan 
landed their crews; and, after examining th 
place, and finding stores and barracks in 
dilapidated condition, and guns and munitior 
which were intended to be landed by th 
enemy at Kertch, the lieutenant set about th 
removal of such as might be taken away, an 
the destruction of the remaining stores wit 
the buildings. A sudden snow-storm rendere 
it impossible to execute this work, and unsat 
for the boats’ crews to remain on shore; Car 
tain Giffard accordingly recalled them. Th 
British and French commanders hovered abou 
the place, vigilantly watching it; and, on th 
24th, both the Leopard and Fulton rode in an 
shelled the enemy, who, although musterin 
500 men, fled precipitately, without offering an 
resistance. They returned, however, as befor 
and placed field-batteries in commanding an 
well chosen positions, which threw an ince: 
sant discharge of shot against ships and boat 
As their fire became somewhat formidable, the 
advanced their pieces, but the Julton twic 
drove them from their positions, and the La 
pard .compelled them to abandon the mo: 
distant post from which their fire could t 
effective. The boats’ crews then landed, an 
the place was soon in conflagration, by whic 
seven large boats for carrying troops, two rang 
of barracks, a provision store, and a sma 
magazine were consumed, and ten new 50 cw 
6-inch guns were captured. Not a man vw: 
lost by either ship, nor did they receive an 
damage, nor their boats, except the /ulton, whic 
received a shot in her hull. The Cossacl 
literally fell in groups as they pushed dow 
their fieldpieces, and as they retired from the 
advanced positions. It was a gallant litt 
action, creditable to the sea-service of both tk 
allied nations, and exceedingly useful in a 
stroying the enemy’s resources, interruptin 
his communications, and depressing his sel 
reliance. Sir Edmund Lyons, in sending hon 
the report of Captain Giffard, highly compl 
mented him, but not more than his skill at 
promptitude of action merited. 


Royal Albert—off Sebastopol, Feb. 27. 


Sir,—With reference to my letter of the 20th ins 
reporting the highly creditable proceedings of the bloc 
ading squadron off Kertch, under the command of Capt 
Giffard, of H.M.S. Leopard, 

1. L have now the honour to enclose copies of two lk 
ters which I have received from that active and intel 
gent officer, reporting his further proceedings ; and of | 
having, in conjunction with H.1.M’s, steamer Pulte 
captured and destroyed ten 50 ewt. 6-inch guns, @ 
burnt seven large boats, two ranges of barrack buildin 
also a quantity of military stores and provisions, “4 
Boghaz, on the Cuban Lake, on the 22nd inst. Andit 
leave to call their lordships’ particular attention to : 
fact, that this gallant service was performed | ur) 
weather which must have rendered its aecomplishn™ 
exceedingly difficult; and that Vice-admiral Bruat | 
consider that it reflects the highest credit on Cap 
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Giffard, Captain Lebris, of the Fulton, and on the officers 
and men of both nations employed on the occasion. 

2. The enemy appears to have lost a considerable 
number of men on the occasion, whereas no casualties have 
occurred on our side, 

I have, &c., E. Lyons, 
Rear-admiral and Commander-in-chief. 
To the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
Inclosure reporting the capture of enemy’s 
guns, and destruction of military stores. 
Leopard—off Kertch, Feb. 25. 

Srir,—I have the honour to inform you that on the 22d 
inst. H.I.M’s ship Fulton, having gone to Kaffa to re- 
connoitre, I proceeded towards Anapa in H.M.S. Leo- 
pard, but on passing the Boghaz of the Cuban Lake, 
we observed numbers of troops crossing the passage in 
boats from Anapa to Taman, so I ran in, and anchored off 
the passage in 4} fathoms. The troops had landed, but 
we opened fire on them, and drove them to the hills. I 
sent a divison of boats, under Lieutenant Graham, to 
examine the buildings on the points, which proved to be 
zuardhouses, barracks, storehouses, and stables, some of 
which were burnt, but, a heavy snowstorm coming on, I 
recalled the boats. Lieutenant Graham reporting he had 
seen some guns and other military stores, which he had 
not time to destroy, and which the enemy were transport- 
ng from Anapa to Kertch, [ again proceeded there on the 
24th inst., in company with the Fulton. A few rounds 
of shot and shell drove the Cossacks and other troops, 400 
or 500 in number, to the hills; when the boats under 
Lieutenant Graham landed, and M. Lebris, in the Fiudton, 
ook up a position to the north-west, to check the advance 
f the enemy, who soon after brought some field-batteries 
mn the hills, and opened a heavy fire of shot and shell 
ipon the ships and boats. ‘The very accurate fire of the 
Hulton drove them from two positions, and the Leopard’s 
shell from a third, after which they retreated behind 
fhe hills. After three hours’ work the boats returned, 
1aving captured and destroyed ten new and handsome 50 
‘wt. 6-inch guns, and burnt seven large boats, two ranges 
f barracks and buildings, also a quantity of military 
tores and provisions. ‘lhe Fulton received one shot in 
ier hull, but I am happy to say no casualties occurred. 
Che loss of the enemy must have been considerable, 

I have, &c., 
GEORGE GiFrFaRD, Captain. 
Rear-admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., G.C.B. 


The squadron of British and French vessels 
raising off Kertch made various little expedi- 
ions during March against the establishments 
m the adjoining coasts. Some of these might 
ippear to be of no importance—so few casualties 
recurred, and the places attacked being so small; 
yut in the aggregate there was a large amount 
if property destroyed—corn, ammunition, wood, 
uel, naval and military materdel, and some 
ine pieces of ordnance. As an instance of 
hese destructive attacks on a small scale, the 
lemolition of the tower at Djimieta may be 
siven. Lieutenant Armytage, of the Viper 
teamer, having on the early morning of the 
sth March examined the mouth of the Cuban 
uake, dispersed a small force of Cossacks—his 
hells falling among them, causing a con- 
iderable loss of men and horses. Proceed- 
ng to the south-east he took a Russian coaster, 
reighted with charred timber, corn, and various 
rticles of less value. After a few hours’ sail- 
ng he came opposite the tower, and, anchoring 
vow and stern 500 yards from shore, opened 
re, killing or dispersing the few men who 
onstituted the garrison, and destroying the 
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martello tower itself, without losing a man 
or receiving any damage to the ship. Near 
this were many valuable buildings, a barrack, 
store, and granaries, to the whole of which 
the boats’ crews of the Viper set fire. Lieute- 
nant Armytage’s own report, to Admiral Lyons, 
of this promptly accomplished affair, was as 
follows :— 
Viper—off Kertch, March 8. 

I wave the honour to report, that I left this anchorage 
at 5.30 this morning, for the purpose of examining the 
mouth of the Cuban Lake. I arrived off there at nine, 
and observing a small force of Cossacks on the north spit, 
opened fire and dispersed them ; then examined the lake in 
the whale-boat of this ship, but observing nothing of con- 
sequence, proceeded along the coast to the south-eastward. 
I had just previously taken possession of a small vessel 
laden with charcoal and other goods, which I have 
brought in with me, with three prisoners on board. I 
enclose you her papers, &c., as they may be useful to his 
excellency the commander-in-chief, and request your 
directions in reference to the prisoners. At 1.50 p.m. I 
arrived off the martello tower, at Djimieta, anchoring 
bow and stern at a distance of 500 yards from the beach, 
and at 2 P.M. opened fire upon the fort, dispersing the 
few Cossacks thatremained. It is now my pleasing duty 
to inform you that I have effectually destroyed the fort, 
barracks, and granaries (having set fire to the latter), 
spiked and disabled the two guns, destroying the ammu- 
nition; and all, I am happy to say, without any casualty 
on board the Viper. I beg to bring under your notice the 
conduct of Mr. James Roche, second master, who com- 
manded the landing parties; and Mr. R. Moss, master’s 
assistant, who aided him in destroying the guns; both 
having performed their duty much to my satisfaction. 


Wm. ArnmytaGeE, Lieutenant and Commander. 


Captain Giffard, who commanded the little 
squadron before Kertch, maintained incessant 
activity in annoying the enemy by attacks 
similar to that so well executed by Lieutenant 
Armytage. Reconnoitring in the neighbour- 
hood of Soujak Kaleh, with the greater part of 
his squadron, he received a request from the 
Circassians (we employ the term generically) 
to attack the place, as many men and guns had 
been withdrawn to meet the wants of the Rus- 
sians elsewhere. The captain eagerly assented 
to the proposal, the Circassians promising, at 
the same time, an attack by land. These war- 
riors, generally so valiant, did not, however, 
make their appearance when the time for 
action came. ‘I'he captain shelled the place at 
a distance of 1000 yards, and having driven 
out the garrison and dismounted some of the 
guns, without obtaining the co-operation of the 
mountaineers, sheered off. It docs not appear 
that very much mischief was done to Soujak 
Kaleh ; some little was done to the squadron. 
Admiral Lyons, who possessed the art of in- 
vesting with interest, in his despatches, even 
the most trivial incident, thus communicated 
his view of the matter to the authorities at the 
Admiralty :— 

Royal Albert—off Sebastopol, March 17. 

I HAVE the honour to enclose, for the information of the 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty, a letter which has 
been addressed to me by Captain Giffard, stating, that 
while making a reconnaissance near Soujak Kaleh, with 


her majesty’s ship Leopard, under his command, and ac- 
companied by her majesty’s ships High/lyer, Swallow, 
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and Jtper, and also by his imperial majesty’s steam-ship 
of war, ulton, he was informed by the Cireassians in the 
neighbourhood, that the enemy had so reduced the 
strength of that fortress by the removal of men and guns 
to Anapa, that they were ready to attack it by land if he 
would do so by sea; and that he, wishing to encourage 
the natives, and to embarrass the Russians, had assented 
to the proposal, and moved the ships to within 1000 yards 
of the south face of the fort, where he performed his part; 
but that, on finding the Circassians did not perform theirs, 
he withdrew, after having driven all the garrison out of 
the place, with the exception of a few gunners in the 
earthern batteries, and having also dismounted several 
guns, and done considerable damage to the arsenal and 
public works, leaving the garrison, about a mile from the 
place, surrounded by Circassians, who were collecting 
reinforcements. The ships appear to have been well 
placed, and to have fired with great effect; and Captain 
Giffard expresses his thanks to Captain Lebris, his able 
coadjutor on former occasions, as well as to Captain 
Moore, Commander Crauford, and Lieutenant Armytage, 
and their respective officers and ships’ companies, for 
their support. Of Captain Giffard himself, I may per- 
haps be permitted to observe, that this is not the first 
time that his zeal and gallantry have been conspicuous 
since he has been under my command. 
Lam, &c., 
i, Lyons. 


Captain Giffard’s own report to the admiral 
is less highly coloured :— 


Leopard, Soujak Bay, March 18. 

Srr,—lI have the honour to acquaint you that, from the 
information I had received from the Circassians, at Ghe- 
lenjik, and also from the observations of M. Lebris, of 
his imperial majesty’s steam-vessel Hidton, as well as my 
own, on the 6th inst., in Soujak Bay, I was led to believe 
the Russians had sent many guns, stores, &c., away from 
that fort, and would probably leave if a force appeared off 
it. Wishing tohave more certain information for you on 
my return to your flag, I, on the evening of the llth 
inst., when the Hig/ flyer joined me, proceeded with the 
Swallow and Viper to Soujak Bay, where we anchored 
on the morning of the 12th; but a fresh gale, with a 
heavy swell, prevented our closing the batteries. I there- 
fore threw some shells into the place; and the Circas- 
sians, who soon appeared in numbers, at the same time 
attacked the small fort at the head of the bay, opposite 
the town, drove out the garrison, and burnt it at 8 a.m. 
This morning the Circassians informed me they had a 
sufiicient force, and weuld attack Soujak Kaleh by land if 
I would do so by sea, and, wishing to encourage them and 
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embarrass the enemy, 1 immediately moved the squad 
to within 1000 yards of the south face, and opened fire ; 
it. From this point the enemy only had ten guns to be: 
on the ships, but the light wind and damp weather ma: 
the smoke hang over and conceal them from our fir 
while our masts above were conspicuous to them. YW 
soon drove all the inhabitants and troops out of the plac 
except those in the earthern batteries, but 1 was muc 
disappointed to find that the Circassians did not advan 
to attack them when out of the town, as they had pix 
mised. I therefore moved out again, as with our sma 
force of men it would have been too great a risk to lan 
the main body of the garrison being close at hand. TT}; 
arsenal and public buildings are much injured, and seye 
ral of the guns were silenced and dismounted. Our log; 
Iam happy to say, has been small, and some injury hz 
been done to the masts and hulls of the ships. 

I was much pleased with the able way in which all th 
ships took up their assigned positions, and have to than 
M. Lebris, of the Fucton, Captain Moore, Commande 
Crauford, and Lieutenant Armytage, commanding th 
Viper, for their able support, as well as all the office 
and men. | 

The Russian force, apparently 1500 or 2000 men, an 
the other inhabitants, are now encamped about a mil 
north of the town, having left a few men in the batterie 
They will have great difficulty in communicating wit 
Anapa, being surrounded by the Circassians (who wer 
collecting reinforcements), and should they return to th 
town, a small naval force can at any time drive them o 
again. | 

I enclose a list of casualties among the ships. 

I have, &c., 
Grorer Girrarp, Captain. 


Rear-aduural Six Edmund Lyons, Bart., G.C.B. 


The operations of the vessels thus cruisin 
about the Russian coasts were of a similar cha 
racter, but still less important, until the firs 
expedition to Kertch, which was dispatche 
early in May, only to be inopportunely recalled 
The circumstances attending it had much to d 
with the resignation of General Canrobert a 
commander-in-chief of the French armies i 
the East. The events connected with th 
Kertch expeditions were so important in them 
selves, and their direct and indirect cons¢ 
quences inyolved so much, that their narratiy 
must be reserved for separate chapters. 


s 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
HOME 1N THE SPRING MONTHS OF 1855. 


*¢ Who will go about . 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 


‘Without the stamp of merit ? 


Let none presume 


‘To wear an undeserved dignity. 

Oh that estates, degrees, and offices 

Were not derived corruptly ; and that clear honour 

Should be purchased by the merit of the wearer! 

How many then should cover that now stand bare! 

How many be commanded that now command!’’—SHAKSPERE. 


Arrer the death of the Emperor Nicholas, 
speculation became rife everywhere, not only 
as to the policy of Russia, but as to the policy 
of the nations allied against her. Turkey was 
represented to be tired of the war, suffering 
much from the drain of her resources, and not 
over confident in the zeal or sincerity of her 
allies. The French emperor was declared to 


be warlike exceedingly, but that his people ha 
very little taste for an alliance with Englan 
against Russia, especially where it involve 
such sacrifices as were demanded. The wa 
like manifestoes of the new ezar were not suy 
posed to be correct indices of his policy, and! 
was alleged that no inference concerning ¢ 

real intentions of anything said or done by th 
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ussian government could be safely drawn, 
ven by the keenest statesman ; that the issue 
' the Vienna conference could alone reveal 
hether the future should be brightened by 
1e halo of peace, or darkened by the frowns of 
‘ar. Opinion in England was very much de- 
rmined by the views taken of the premier. 
y one set of politicians he was represented as 
» bellicose that he was resolved to exact 
rms from Russia, at Vienna, which she could 
ever concede while a man or a rouble re- 
ained ; by another class he was described as 
| heart sympathising so much with all de- 
otic governments, that he would accept a 
eace if only some specious appearances of con- 
ossion were made. 

His lordship’s real leanings were liberal, but 
ot so liberal as many supposed. He was al- 
ays hindered by party ties, and incapables, in 
1e cabinets of which he was a member, when 
lvocating liberal measures; but his own 
earings were aristocratic, and provided Eng- 
nd’s interests and honour were safe, he would 
uxe very little exception to the political pec- 
idilloes, or crimes, of foreign tyrants. No 
1e Wished to see him play the knight-errant, 
ad treat liberty as the knight-errants treated 
veir lady-loves—going about in quest of any 
ho would not do her homage, and chal- 
nging them to deadly combat; but if that 
ulance of power of which he spoke so much 
uring the session, to the advantage of Austria, 
ere of any importance, England could never 
ok upon the demolition of the independent 
overnments of free nations, by the inroads of 
espotic states, without alarm for her own 
ifety. To interfere with the governments 
' other nations is impolitic and wrong, but 
hen a constitutional state is attacked by a 
espotic nation because of its constitutionalism, 
is an attack upon our own liberties. Itisa 
old proclamation to us that we, in our turn, 
1all be attacked whenever the game has a 
ance to be played and won. In many cases, 
“ late years, the moral influence of England 
ould have saved the freedom of oppressed 
yuntries, buf it was not exerted. In this 
sspect the government of Sir Robert Peel was 
disaster to the nation; and the diplomacy of 
° his foreign minister, Lord Aberdeen, so 
mid, time-serving, and truculent, that it is a 
iatter of amazement how any free people 
1ould have been content to see him at the 
ead of affairs. But Lord Palmerston was far 
‘om blameless; he certainly did espouse the 
rinciple that England ought to interpose in 
wour of constitutionalism, and the independ- 
nee of independent states; but he was very 
asily satisfied with the amount of popular 
berty to be conferred. Spain and Portugal 
var witness against him in that. Still, his 
1ere recognition of the principle brought him 
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vast political opposition at home, The high 
tory party ran him down for it as an incen- 
diary ; the Quakers attacked him as the very _ 
incarnation of the war spirit; the Manchester 
school denounced him as dangerous, because 
they require a peace-at-all-price policy, in 
order to secure cheap provisions and cheap 
labour, the two grand essentials of the cotton 
manufacture; the court was jealous of him, as 
our foreign cousins had no objection to try a 
little despotism on their own account; and 
thus the fair development of his political 
views, and the free action of his comprehensive 
foreign policy never had fair play. ‘This ad- 
mission is due in Lord Palmerston’s behalf, 
whatever his shortcomings, or even his sins. 
While the opposition offered to his lordship’s 
government at this juncture was pertinacious 
and petulant in some directions, the country, as 
a whole, offered him a hearty support, and 
events soon proved that he deserved it. 
He watched the proceedings of Russia alike 
on the field of war and in the circles of diplo- 
macy, and confirmed his great reputation for 
vigilance and energy. The most persevering 
of Lord Palmerston’s antagonists were the 
peace party, aided by a powerful and numerous 
section of the Manchester school. Hired lec- 
turers, some of them most eloquent and popu- 
lar men, perambulated the country, calling 
public meetings and urging the people, for the 
sake of religion, and as they valued plenty to 
the people of these realms, to insist upon a 
peace being concluded at the Vienna conference. 
The common text of all these lecturers, and of 
a class of writers also hired to support this 
cause, was ‘‘ Mind your own affairs, and let 
others alone.” It would be impossible for any 
English government to adopt such a policy for 
their motto; and.much as Lord Palmerston 
felt the pressure of the agitation of this party, 
he persevered in his energetic proceedings. It 
is very essential to the future honour and wel- 
fare of the country, that while peace should be 
followed for its own sake, and the Christian 
duty to seek it, which men and nations ought 
alike to cherish, should be conscientiously cul- 
tivated, yet the necessity of answering force 
by foree, where moral suasion fails, should be 
clearly understood. ‘The foreign interests of 
England are at all times—in peace or war—too 
comprehensive for peace not to be prized, and 
its disturbance provided against. So ramified 
are our political and commercial relations with 
the political and material condition of all 
nations, that there can scarcely be a hubbub 
of any kind, from an émeute in Paris, or street 
fight in Barcelona, to a regicide in Central 
Asia, or a piracy among the Malays, that does 
not somehow affect us. It is very easy for 
certain gentlemen in and out of parliament to 
say, that “we should mind our own affairs, 
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and let other people alone;” but they will not 
let ws alone, and we cannot, however so in- 
clined, shift off the connection. Ifa madman 
were dancing round his own haystack with a 
lighted torch in his hand, and if his stack- 
yard were adjoining ours, it would be very 
difficult to bring ourselves to the belief that 
we either ought or could “let him alone.” 
We should at all events be under great temp- 
tation to plead the contiguity of our ricks to 
his, as a reason for putting out his brand, 
civilly if he would allow, roughly if he would 
not. We can no more be indifferent to the 
proceedings of neighbouring nations, in their 
convulsions or their infringements of one an- 
other’s rights, than we could be to the freaks 
of an insane, or the malice of an incendiary, 
neighbour. Whether he were a lunatic, or 
had a pyrotechnical taste on a large scale, would 
not affect our view of policy and _prerogia- 
tive in not letting him alone. To this sort of 
argument the spirit of the replies made by the 
lecturers and writers before referred to was 
after this sort:—‘‘ Yes, but we English are 
not content with looking after our neigh- 
bours! In Burmah or Bushire, among the 
dark denizens of the banks of the Orange 
River at the Cape, or among the companions of 
Kangaroos in Australia—on the shores of the 
Don, or among the defiles of Afghanistan or 
Peshawur—it is all the same; we are every- 
where, and everywhere telling the people about 
British interests, and persuading them or beat- 
ing them into the idea that we are a great 
nation, and are considerately engaged in look- 
ing after their welfare.’’ Our replication to all 
this is—that it is very difficult for us to go 
anywhere without finding some next-door 
neighbour to our own colonists. Putting western 
and northern Europe out of view, which are 
the vicinities to our own isles, we have made 
in our past proceedings homes by commerce or 
conquest nearly all the world: ovcr. Those 
who hold Malta and Corfu are near neighbours 
to Italy, and to Austria as an Italian power. 
Gibraltar gives us a position in Spain, and a 
vicinage to northern Africa. The protectorate 
of the Ionian Isles brings us into an intimate 
contiguity to the unreasonable King of Greece, 
and his amiable antagonist, the sultan. - Hap- 
pening to have a bit of property at Bombay, 
and an out-house at Aden, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, we are in a certain neigh- 
bourly relation to Egypt and Persia. Bengal 
and Hongkong are places from which to take 
a friendly run into China now and then. And 
how could we possess the Sikh territory and 
Scinde without such Asiatic relationships in 
general, as involve a great many amiable talks 
with the people about their own affairs and ours? 
The larger part of the northern portion of the 
American continent belongs to us—and our 
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neighbours in these regions will hardly prete, 
that they have to protect themselves again 
any filibustering propensities on our part. 

has been said, in reply to remarks of th 
description, that the English had no right o: 
ginally to bein all these places; the rejoinder} 
that a nation of shopkeepers are always on t} 
look out for customers. It may be laid to a 
charge that we are ‘‘ queer customers,” ar 
went as often to take as to sell: we mu 
answer, ‘‘ Very likely ;”’ there is much of th; 
sort to be said truly to our disadvantage; bi 
it is a matter of fact that we are in a 
these out of the way places: and it is 
fact not less obvious, that, if the nation he 
came ever so penitent, it would be very har 
to ascertain now, to whom we should mak 
restitution—at all events, in a great majority 
cases. Continents and islands, swamps lik 


British Guinea, and rocks like Gibraltar, th 


snow-fields of Northern America, the gold 
fields of Australia—all have had somethin 
inviting for us—and there we are. What is t 
be done? Will our excellent friends of th 
Peace Society pass a resolution that we are t 
gather up our effects, and bring these and ou 
people home, from beneath all constellations- 
those who wear the southern cross, and thos 
who dwell beneath the polar star? Or shal 
we keep our footing, and behave ourselves wel 
where we keep it? If the former be ‘‘ the reso 
lution passed,” we wash our hands of its advo 
cacy, as too difficult for us; we could offe 
no advice upon so stupendous an undertaking 
It would require the administrative geniu 
for spoiling everything, frustrating everythin 
not spoiled, and confusing everything neithe 
spoiled nor frustrated, which so eminentl 
characterised in this war our Lord of New 
castle, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and their doctor 
and officials in the East, to venture upon th 
task with any tolerable appearance of sell 
sufficiency. If, however, our peace brethren 
and their energetic coadjutors in Lancashire 
deem that we are to make the best case we ca 
of our position in every land, then they wh 
offer this advice must be prepared for a grea 
deal of discussion with all who hold contiguou 
positions. However enlightened are our idea 
of meum and tuum, past, present, and to come 
many exceptions will be taken, and man 
strange grounds will be laid down on whic 
to take them, by various descript and non 
descript neighbours of ours in all direc 
tions. There are Caffres, Hottentots, Bosjes 
mens, Bechuanas, Fingoes, and Boers; Sikhs 
Burmese, Afghans, Nepaulese, Beloochees 
Cashmerians, and legions of Asiatic nations 
white, black, and every shade between! Ou 
Australian bushmen, and gold-diggers; th 
sons of the flowery land on our Indian con 


fines, &e. &c. &c.! All these peoples hav 
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‘ions and modes of discussion if not very 
ginal, yet very discordant with any that are 
ertained by our justly esteemed brethren, 
We are 
aid that the neighbours—European, African, 
Asiatic—of our possessions in the Mediterra- 
in, have ideas upon which no logical im- 
‘ssion is ever made with such celerity as 
en a British admiral carries on the discus- 
n from ‘‘the point of view’’ (as the phrase 
In fact, it is 
: knowledge, somehow very intimately ac- 
red by most nations, that we have usually 
lt in heavier arguments than ‘‘notes”’ and 


» benevolent Society of Friends. 


the day is) of a British fleet. 


rotocols,”’ which gives them such a facility 
conviction when our envoys do reason 
‘h them. 
first thing that strikes the litigants in 


2s of quarrel with us, but the mode by 


ich we erst were in the habit of enforcing 
It is perfectly plain to any one, ‘“‘with a 
d’’ (as the Bechuanas say), that along the 
t boundaries of an empire so diversified—in 
multitudinous parts of a commerce so ex- 
sive—in the vexed complications of alliances 
treaties which we are bound to keep and 
enforce, in the result of so ancient and 
‘lous a history, we cannot ‘let everybody 
1e;”” and that our policy is to busy ourselves 
ely, enforcing all just claims with prompti- 
e, and listening to all just demands with 
leration. The danger of indifference to 
if occurs on our frontiers, or to our allies, is 
east as perilous as unnecessary meddling : 
latter may put us to expense and trouble, 
involve us even in war; the former will 
ce our credit, dispel the prestige of our 
er, and invite enemies to coalesce, and 
reach or menace us, in proportion to the 
ez faire of our policy. 
1 both houses of parliament incessant and 
1 ungenerous attacks were made by the 
by party; and frequently independent 
ibers brought damaging statements and 
iments to bear upon the government, both 
1 the ministerial and opposition benches, 
Layard was, perhaps, the most formidable 
gonist the government had; he knew 
y of the events of the war from personal 
rvation, and he was well acquainted with 
Kast, its habits, character, wants, and pros- 
s. The Peelites were very bitter against 
honourable member, as his speeches had 
ributed so much to break up the Abefdeen 
roment. ; 
he death of Captain Christie (to which in 
her chapter reference has been made) led 
discussion of great importance in the house, 
isclosing the injustice to which faithful 
ints were subjected unless surrounded by 
orful interest, whenever the sinister in- 
ts of party require, or appear to require, 
1S i 
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their sacrifice; the debate also showed the 
acrimony with which independent members of 
parliament were pursued, who complained of 
the conduct of the war; and the utter want 
of principle and honour which characterised 
the artifices and parliamentary tactics of men 
who had held high offices, and claimed to be 
the rulers of the nation. A general attack 
against Mr. Layard seemed to have been con- 
trived for the purpose of extinguishing his 
public usefulness, or of at least deterring him 
from proceeding in his intrepid course of parlia- 
mentary opposition to the maladministration of 
all the war departments. So general was the 
‘“‘ery down” in the house, that Sir James 
Graham was emboldened to make one of his 
rash and enterprising speeches, such as had so 
often embarrassed the parties to which he had 
belonged on either side of the house. He 
resolved upon giving the coup-de-grdce to his 
formidable antagonist, especially as the rules 
of the house would not allow Mr. Layard then 
to rebut the statement which he intended 
to make. This was no other than a direct 
charge that the death of Captain Christie was 
hastened, if not occasioned, by charges alleged 
against him by Mr. Layard, and which consti- 
tuted the ground of the court-martial ordered 
to be held upon his conduct, which circum- 
stance broke Captain Christie’s heart. We 
have no doubt that Sir James Graham’s inten- 
tion was that this error—for such it proved to 
be—should go forth to the country, and make 
its full damaging effect upon Mr. Layard’s 
character, before this gentleman could have an 
opportunity of rebutting it in the place where 
it was uttered. With all the sly sophistry 
with which the Cumberland baronet is accus- 
tomed to ‘‘make the worse appear the better 
cause,” he displayed the deepest sympathy for 
Captain Christie, and dwelt much upon the 
rankling and incurable wound inflicted upon 
him by Mr. Layard’s “charges,” which, he 
repeatedly asserted, had produced the court- 
martial,—winding up the pathetic appeal by 
declaring that he did not envy Mr. Layard 
his feelings in having been instrumental in 
hastening the death of an innocent and deserv- 
ing officer. The old proverb declares that “one 
story 1s good until another is told;”’ and so it 
turned out in this case. The “ thing which 
was not,’”’ as they say in Turkey, so patheti- 
cally proclaimed by Sir James Graham, was 
not long allowed to remain unanswered and 
disproved ; Mr. Layard did not, it is true (and 
we think he acted with both judgment and 
spirit), attempt to set himself right with the 
public by an explanation in the assembly in 
which the charge was made, and where pro- 
bably he would have been hooted down and 
silenced, as had been attempted on two pre- 
vious occasions. He took the more sensible 
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and direct course of stating the whole truth in 
a letter to that terror of ministries, the Z2mes 
newspaper, and thus at once completely cleared 
himself so far as the case lay between him, 
Sir James Graham, and the late Captain Chris- 
tie. And what was the case, and in what 
- respects did the real facts bear out Sir James 
Graham’s specious and insidious appeal to the 
House of Commons? Why, that so far from 
the court-martial on Captain Christie’s con- 
duct having been the result of any charges 
brought against him by Mr. Layard, that gen- 
tleman had alleged nothing against him, but 
that he considered him near seventy years old, 
and far too infirm for the position he held at 
Balaklava. And, moreover, he proved that 
the court-martial had been ordered, and Cap- 
tain Christie removed from Balaklava by Sir 
James Graham himself, weeks before Mr. 
Layard’s allegation, and consequently on 
totally different grounds, with which Mr. 
Layard had nothing to do! In fact, by Sir 
James Graham’s own admission, if any one 
was accessory to Captain Christie’s death, by 
the instigation and appointment of the court- 
martial, it was Sir James Graham himself, 
and not Mr. Layard, whom he so unblushingly 
accused of it. The idea that the unfortunate 
but gallant captain could have been affected 


by what the honourable member said, was too 


absurd to be entertained for a moment by any 
reasonable man. It reminds us of a charge of 
cruelty brought against a gentleman by his wife, 
in a case of divorce, in which the most heinous 
instance alleged, was that he one day said to 
her in the presence of a gentleman, ‘‘ Why, 
my dear, you look forty years old!” Now, 
we can understand why such an allegation 
should affect the temper and ruffle the pride of 
a lady, yet we much question whether one of 
the fair sex would absolutely die under such 
an imputation. But that a fire-eating captain 
should do so, or that his death could by any 
possibility be accelerated by it, was a monstro- 
sity too great for Sir James Graham himself to 
believe, or for any one but himself to assert. 
We should be surprised that the House of 
Commons did not resist the indignity of having 
been imposed upon by so false and shameless a 
charge, were it not that we have known many, 
quite as many, disreputable matters overlooked 
or quashed by that honourable assembly. 
Finding that the letter to the Zvmes had done its 
work, and placed his character in not the most 
favourable light for veracity, Sir James thought 
it expedient—as he could not deny Mr. Layard’s 
statement, which was confirmed by public 
documents, with any hope of being believed— 
to ‘‘explain,” as it is called—that is, he 
ascribed the ‘‘ mistake” to a lapse of memory. 
But he was compelled to admit the truth of 
Mr. Layard’s statement, and the falsehood of his 
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own; so that, so far as Captain Christie’s d 
was concerned, Mr. Layard was comple 
exonerated, whilst he himself, by implica 
and by the gist of his charge against his oj 
nent, stood convicted of the very offenc 
which he accused his antagonist. This 
stance of tergiversation, perpetrated for the 
worthy purpose of bringing down a hm 
opponent, was quite of a piece with the gen 
course of Sir James Graham’s political cond 
Many cases will occur to the reader’s recol 
tion, in which “ Peel’s little dirty boy” 
Punch designated the baronet) involved 
ministry in disgrace. Yet such is the yers 
lity of his genius—shall we say rather, of 
character-—that although it is notorious t 
he has so frequently changed his princy 
that, like the mixture of colours producing 
colour, the result has been no principle at 
he is pretty sure that, whatever party comes 
they may find in him a ready man-of-all-w 
We much question whether, if the chart 
were to gain the ascendancy, and form a cabu 
Sir James Graham would not become the x 
strenuous supporter of the five points, — 
suppose his having “boxed the political 
pass’”’ so constantly in Downing Street, ° 
deemed a qualification for the office of F 
Lord of the Admiralty. 
In the last chapter upon home events, sp 
did not allow of our introducing an import 
parliamentary matter. On the 2nd of Ma 
Mr. Roebuck—who, it will be recollect 
carried a motion in the House of Comm 
calling for an inquiry into the causes of 
disasters before Sebastopol—moved that 
sittings of the committee appointed in 
result of that motion should be secret. . 
Roebuck wished secrecy as a protection to 
numerous officers who were likely to be 
amined, and who would be intimidated 
giving their evidence openly with that cl 
ness which they would privately, from fea 
offending the military authorities at the Hi 
Guards, where the administration was noth 
short of a grinding and vindictive despot 
It was also desired to meet in secret, 80 25 
to give any offence to the French governm( 
which had been held em terrorum by | 
Peelite.section of the Aberdeen cabinet. | 
Roebuck’s motion was resisted by the w! 
cabinet, and by members of the late cab: 
—the “ins and the outs” alike conten¢ 
that the persons examined would tell 
they said; and as Sir James Graham artf 
suggested, “between No. 17 up-stairs, | 
Printing House Square, a whispering $2 
will be established, which day by day - 
disclose to the public what takes place be 
your committee of secrecy!” Mr, Roel: 
withdrew his motion. His conduct—ofter’ 
centric and crotchetty, as it is thoroughly 1 
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blended with tokens of neglect in their appear- 
ance, and some had a sad expression, especially 
one poor fellow, who had lost his right arm; 
but the prevailing expressions in every face 
were dignity, resignation, and fortitude. 

Attempts were now made, under the aus- 
pices of the Palmerston premiership, and Lord 
Panmure, to correct the abuses of our mili- 
tary system. Lord Palmerston displayed great 
energy in this as in everything else. Lord 
Panmure made some very judicious arrange- 
ments, but both were impeded by the crush- 
ing despotism of the Horse Guards, where an- 
tiquated and corrupt practices were defended 
with desperate tenacity. It is painful, how- 
ever, to record of two such able and liberal 
men as the premier and the war minister, that 
they did not grapple with the evils with the 
firmness that was expected; and by degrees 
Lord Panmure fell away from his reform zeal, 
and trod quietly in the old track. But for the 
sittings of the Sebastopol committee, it was 
plain that nothing would have been done, and 
when they came to an end, so did the energy 
of the War-office, such as it was, for reforma- 
tion. After the war terminated, Lord Panmure 
made a very ungrateful speech, denouncing the 
public agitation for right and justice—which 
placed himself in office—as unjustifiable and 
unnecessary, and applying to the popular action 
epithets of disrespect. His lordship even 
expressed if as a great pity that the Duke of 
Newcastle, so efficient and competent for the 
post, had ever been dismissed from it. It is 
scarcely necessary to say, that Lord Panmure 
would have speedily followed him, had he not 
carefully concealed his real sympathies and 
opinions during the progress of the conflict. 
It was marvellous that the English public 
should permit a man to remain in such an 
office, even when war had ceased, who so in- 
sulted their generous and patriotic efforts, and 
whom they had treated with so much forbear- 
ance and deference. Truly, the English people 
are very patient of their lords! 

A great display of official importance was 
made in connection with a camp at Aldershot, 
formed somewhat after the model of the camp 
at Beverloo, in Belgium. The camping ground 
is covered with heath, and to the extent of 3000 
acres. It is undulated and picturesque, and 
promised to be a healthy place for the encamp- 
ment of soldiers. Parliament voted £100,000 
for the land, and a quarter of a million ster- 
ling for barracks. The tents were estimated 
to cost £100,000, exclusive of their founda- 
tions: drainage, well-sinking, parade grounds, 
roads, &c., were items of additional expense. 
It was alleged that by quartering there some 
10,000 regular troops and 20,000 militia, the 
system of military training would be greatly 
improved, and the general officers gather some 


honourable, in political affairs—excited 
this occasion much public animadversion. 
. decision that the committee should be an 
n one satisfied the house and the country. 
» motives of the official parties on both 
ches were in all probability not patriotic, 
sinister; they desired to have an au- 
itic report of every man’s evidence, so 
; it might be remembered in the proper 
ial quarter, and leave him no loop-hole for 
pe from the responsibility to their arbitrary 
er. ‘The proceedings of the committee are 
rved for a more appropriate portion of our 
8. 
n interesting act of sympathy with her 
iers, on the part of the queen, gave the 
le and the troops great satisfaction. Fifty 
of the Guards, who had been invalided from 
Crimea, were commanded by her majesty to 
nd in the grand hall of Buckingham Palace, 
nspection by the queen and prince. Twenty 
hese men were Grenadiers, and the re- 
ider were composed of an equal number of 
streams and Fusileers. The commanding 
sr and chief non-commissioned officer of : 
regiment attended, and explained the 
ices of the men, and the wounds they 
received. Her majesty was accompanied 
1er children, except the youngest. The 
ce and Princess of Saxe Coburg, and the 
ce of Leiningen, were also present. No 
is could describe her majesty’s kindness of 
ner and deed to her poor brave fellows. 
e of these were among the men she had 
ed from her balcony, when, in the dim 
ig morning of 1854, their cheers echoed 
igh Buckingham Palace as she waved them 
adieus. The author had his inspection of 
> noble fellows, not within the precincts of 
valace, but from a suitable situation in the 
They were weather-beaten, wounded, 
maimed, yet trying to move proudly erect 
the mien of men who had fought and con- 
ed. They seemed neglected—their coats 
threadbare in some cases, and there was 
ypearance of dilapidation about them which 
i not fail to annoy her majesty, for whom 
blood had so freely and bravely flowed. 
as said that she was greatly affected, and 
struggling with her emotions,—firm and 
ute as the royal lady is,—she turned her 
and gave free vent to her tears. The 
r of these pages has seen much of warriors, 
the pomp and trappings of gaudy mili- 
array, but never amongst the exciting 
Ss which transpired in the metropolis 
ig the progress of the campaign, did he 
his heart so stirred with sympathy for 
‘ers, and with admiration for the digni- 
vearing of men who, except that victory 
slory crowned their efforts, were so un- 
aate. Signs of deep personal sufferings 
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experience as to the command of brigades, 
divisions, and of larger bodies of men. 

On the 7th of March a very interesting 
meeting was held in the metropolis, on behalf 
of the wives and orphans of soldiers. It was 
attended by great numbers, and was charac- 
terised by unusual enthusiasm. The Duke of 
Cambridge presided, and spoke with his usual 
frankness and honesty, prudence and good 
taste. His speech made a very great impres- 
sion in the assembly, and afterwards received 
a large share of favourable public notice. 

On the 26th of March an address, in reply 
to a message sent by her majesty to the House 
of Lords respecting the convention lately made 
with Sardinia, was voted on the motion of the 
Earl of Clarendon. 

In the commons the house went into com- 
mittee to consider her majesty’s message in 
respect to that treaty. Messrs. Bright, Cob- 
den, and Mr. Bowyer disparaged the treaty ; 
Mr. Bowyer bitterly attacking the Sardinian 
government, that gentleman being the only 
openly avowed abettor of Austria in the house. 
Mr. Bright also impugned the motives of 
Sardinia as interested; Mr. Cobden compli- 
mented that government and nation, but ex- 
pressed his regret that it should be ‘‘ dragged 
into an alliance with Austria.’ ‘lo these stric- 
tures Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone 
made eloquent and effective replies. Mr. 
Disraeli denounced the convention, but in a 
spirit so purely partisan that his speech 
brought neither conviction nor moral influ- 
ence, notwithstanding his brilliant abilities. 
An address to the queen, in harmony with the 
policy of the government, was carried without 
a division. ‘‘Out-of-doors”’ these proceedings 
were hailed with unbounded popularity. 

The accession of Sardinia to the Western 
alliance would excite a smile on the counten- 
ance of a subject of ‘‘one of the great Euro- 
pean powers,”’ as they are styled par excellence. 
Austria, indeed, did not smile at this insolence, 
as she considered it, of her democratic neigh- 
bour, but rather showed a spirit like a ruffled 
wolf or hyena, which shows its teeth and 
erects its mane. ‘The presumption of a petty 
state, just emerging from despotism like her 
own, was galling to Austria in the extreme. 
This example of independent action was 
dangerous to the peace of the oppressed de- 
pendencies of the house of Hapsburg, and 
gladly would it crush Sardinia as it crushed 
Hesse-Cassel, if it dared, rather than see her 
admitted a member of a confederacy of free 
states against a power with which all her 
sympathies were allied, and which she trea- 
cherously endeavoured to save from the fate 
that awaited it, by thwarting and procrasti- 
nating the efforts of the Western powers. But 
Sardinia was acknowledged by England and 
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France with a cordiality that did honow 
both; and with a promptness that bore 
resemblance to the pusillanimity and treach 
of Austria. Sardinia sent her contingent 
troops to the seat of war, consisting of as - 
a body of men as at any time landed in 
Crimea. 

And what was the value of this accessio; 
Sardinia to the Western league? ‘his ; 
question best replied to by stating her relat 
position, and the political condition of — 
people, as compared with those of the nati 
around her. With respect to the first, she 
France on the west, Austrian Lombardy on 
north. Her population on the main-land d 
not much exceed five millions; but they ar 
bold and warlike race, and she maintain 
standing army of 60,000, and a militia 
40,000 men. 

But in regard to the second point, small < 
insignificant as Sardinia appeared in a te 
torial point of view, she was the representat 
of a principle which completely isolates: | 
from the surrounding kingdoms and stat 
The events of 1848 obtained for her a con: 
tution similar to our own, placing the subj 
at equal distance from the licence of rep 
licanism on the one hand, and monarch 
despotism on the other. And whatever 
be thought of the theory of the first, as ‘ 
most perfect form of government, the insta 
we have had of late years of the attempts 
establish it, proved that the people were : 
fit for it—that it required a far greater amor 
of public virtue than was to be found in < 
European nation. Sardinia, therefore, \ 
placed under a constitutional monarchy | 
our own; nor was her constitution allowed 
remain a dead letter, to be cancelled on’ 
first favourable opportunity. With an earn 
ness and sincerity that bespeak a high sens 
the value of freedom to the governor as \ 
as the governed, to the prince as to the peo] 
the King of Sardinia goes hand-in-hand w 
the representative bodies of his kingdom 
the reform of abuses, the consolidation 
national rights, the development of the ¢ 
stitution, and, above all, the cutting down 
ecclesiastical power where it interferes W 
civil rights. This latter policy, beyond | 
others, incurred the wrath of the Vient 
government; and if Austria did not @ 
menacingly show her disapprobation, 1 © 
through fear of England and France, not fi 
consideration for Sardinia. That little king®: 
stood a political oasis in the desert, a per’ 
contrast to the surrounding states; at on! 
terror and eyesore to the governments, a! 
pattern to the peoples. Sardinia was, in f 
the only state in Europe that reaped any |! 
manent advantage from the outbreak of it 
England and Sardinia are the only © 
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illy constitutional states in Europe. Pied- 
mt was a sacred name to Englishmen, and 
at country possessed the nucleus of freedom, 
at, if preserved intact, might prove the 
od of the future freedom of Italy, if not of 
tire Europe. We trust that as Sardinia 
irned freedom in the school of England, the 
ster will support her pupil in the arduous 
cuggle which most assuredly she will have 
encounter some day with Austria, but which 
e will have no reason to fear with England 
back her. 

Referring to an event which was so popular 
England as the convention with Sardinia, 
ne circumstances may appropriately be 
ticed, which space did not allow us to intro- 
ce in a chapter on Sardinia. An account of 
2 constitution and modes of procedure of the 
rdinian parliament will interest every reader 
10 values parliamentary government. In a 
rk entitled the Sub-Alpine Kingdom, by 
yle St. John, we have the following 
sount :—“ The chamber in which the Sub- 
pine deputies meet is a magnificent one, 
cy lofty, with a doomed roof. As in France, 
> form is that of a hemicycle; so that the 
mbers can divide themselves locally, as they 
‘In name, into members of the right, the cen- 
-right, the centre, the centre-left, and the 
t. A few democrats, who occupy places at the 
creme left, are sometimes called the ‘ Moun- 
n.’ The seats rise one above the other, from 
emi-circular floor, in the centre of which are 
ced tables for the official shorthand writers; 
1 on the extreme verges of which, with their 
es to the house, behind a long table, sit the 
aisters, who, as in France, may appear in 
» senate as well as in the chamber of depu- 
s—without, however, the right of voting, 
sept as members. Behind the ministers rises 
sribune, from which no one scarcely ever 
ms to speak; and behind that the seat of 
» president, who is surrounded by a platform, 
which sit numerous secretaries. The press 
sa gallery at its service, placed in a con- 
uent position; and the diplomatic corps and 
- Municipal authorities are well provided 
. There is also the ladies’ tribune; and, 
ve all, round the base of the dome, is a 
lery from which the miscellaneous crowd of 
‘stituents endeavour to catch what is going 
below. The acoustical arrangements of the 
smber are very imperfect. Most of the 
yuties speak in Italian, more or less pure. 
is easy to see they are accustomed to address 
‘ir wives, their servants, and their friends in 
ifferent idiom. The natives of Savoy and 
ce speak in French; and the contrast of 
t weak succession of unaccentuated syllables 
‘petually disappointing the ear, with the 
>, sonorous, musical sound of even bad 
lian, sometimes produces a very comic 
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effect. An obstinate Codin starting fiercely 
up, whilst the house is still ringing with the 
musical periods of Brofferio, to express his in- 
dignation in words ending in azent and on, 
always creates a smile; and every one is 
inevitably reminded of a giant speaking in the 
voice of a dwarf. By long living in France 
one gets accustomed to this simpering, and 
able even to understand why those who use it 
fancy it is peculiarly masculine; but one hour 
in the Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies—to 
say nothing of Madame Ristori—re-educates 
the ear completely. The first debate I heard 
in the Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies was 
a grievous disappointment to me in many 
respects, as a friend of parliamentary govern- 
ment. ‘The house was orderly and methodical, 
it is true,—perhaps too orderly and too metho- 
dical. Each member sat in his place with pen 
and ink before him, sometimes writing letters 
or reading newspapers; while an _ orator, 
whether of his own party or not, was impeach- 
ing the ministers. There is a coldness and 
stiffness in the manners of the members. They 
rarely cheer their friends, though they some- 
times ‘Oh, oh!’ their opponents. <A few 
attempts at good earnest speaking which I 
heard gradually subsided amidst general indif- 
ference. All this was explained by the desire 
of the Piedmontese to keep on their guard 
against their southern nature, lest they should 
imitate and exaggerate the boyish rioting of 
French deliberative assemblies; and also by 
the fact that, since the alliance, all warm par- 
liamentary discussions were considered impru- 
dent. Liberty, in fact, exists in Piedmont, 
they said, by sufferance; and there is always 
an immediate danger that, although Victor 
Emmanuel may be now resolved not to attempt 
a coup d'état, a powerful neighbour may come 
in and effect it for him. Piedmont, like Bel- 
gium, is a perpetual source of envious irrita- 
tion to the people that have lost what it has 
retained. I was willing to accept this expla- 
nation of the dulness and want of spirit I 
noticed; but it was not these things that most 
disappointed me.” 

A curious letter was written to the Emperor 
of Russia by one of his own exiled subjects, a 
man of ability. This epistle excited so much 
attention at the time that we insert it :— 


April 5, 1855, 

‘“‘Sirrr,—You inherit the greatest empire 
which ever existed. Conscious of the diffi- 
culties of your task, you claim the assistance 
of Heaven, and it is the duty of every friend 
of humanity to assist you. 

‘“‘T respect the sorrow you manifest on the 
death of your father; the praises you bestow 
on him are those of a good son. But let us 
hope that you will not pursue his policy in 
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all points; you could not do so even if you 
wished, for you have not his heart. 

‘Allow me to call your attention to the 
most important points of Russia’s welfare. 

«There are several millions of heretics who, 
with time, will revolutionise the empire if they 
are not helped. I always considered them as 
men misled by want of information. They by 
no means deserve the cruel measures employed 
by your father against them—measures which 
produce an effect quite contrary to their inten- 
tion. ‘The results of persecutions in religious 
matters, in all times of history, have been 
martyrdom. Let the heretics be instructed, 
kindly treated, and they will by degrees join 
the orthodox church. 

‘“‘The synod is presided over by a general 
of cavalry, whilst you have metropolitans of 
the heart and intellect of Philaret. Kn- 
croachments of the Church over the State are 
no more to be feared in our times. 

“Put aside, also, the persecutions of the 
Jews. All great sovereigns of all times have 
protected them—Constantine, Charlemagne, 
Peter I., Frederick II. Napoleon, and bad 
princes, such as Caligula, Philippe, Augustus, 
Edward I., have persecuted them. 

“The question of serfdom in Russia is not 
as difficult as it seems to be. Decree, sire, 
that the ignominious expression of sow/s, in 
reckoning serfs, is not to be further used; 
that the possession of serfs, based only on wse 
and abuse, is to cease, and voluntary conditions 
to take the place of the present forced ones. 

‘Your heart is good. Look on the suffer- 
ings of the recruits; consider that every day 
there are more than 100,000 lashes (blows) 
given to the soldiers, and remember that for 
each man who falls in the war, there is a 
mother in tears. Do not propagate orthodoxy 
by the sword, nor fight against freedom. What 
use was it for the late emperor to have saved 
Austria, which is now with the allies against 
Russia ? 

‘“¥reedom is a holy thing on earth; alone 
if makes man resemble his Creator. Do not 
check it. Let thought, this dearest gift of 
God to man, be freely expressed in your em- 
pire. ‘Give thought freedom, sire,’ say I 
with Schiller; and convinced that if your 
Imperial Majesty will grant these trifling 
requests, you will earn glory and thankfulness, 

‘‘T remain, of your Imperial Majesty the 
most devoted servant, 

“‘Tvan Gonovin.” 


Few incidents during the war excited more 
attention in England than the loss of the Ziger 
steam-ship near Odessa. The cruelty shown by 
the enemy in the attack, the death of her 
gallant commander, the boasting in Russia 
over the capture of a crew of a British man-of- 
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war, and the destruction of so fine a sh 
her class, created painful feelings in Engl 
and excited something like a morbid int 
concerning anything connected with the 
of the Ziger and her crew. The loss of 
vessel having occurred so near the begin 
of the war had also an unpleasant effect , 
the public mind. The captured crew 1 
restored by exchange of prisoners, and 
Thursday, 12th of April, a court-martial 
held upon the lieutenant of the watch on 
night of the disaster, and upon the ma 
This trial excited additional attention from 
fact that Lieutenant Royer (who was 
upon his trial) had, on his return from Rus 
imprisonment, written a glowing account of 
excellence and nobleness of everything I 
sian: so much was the heutenant impre 
in favour of Muscovite society and mann 
that no one who reads his book would fai 
think it a pity he did not exchange his citiz 
ship, and become the subject of a state wl 
principles and tastes were so congenial to 
own. The following is a correct snmmar 
the report of this court-martial. The pa 
culars elicited throw a light upon the tran: 
tion necessary to complete its history :— 
‘‘On Thursday the court proceeded to 
First-heutenant Royer, and’ Mr. Hdingt 
master of the Ziger, for the loss of that sh 
the court having previously acquitted all 
other officers and ship’s company of all ble 
in the said loss, they became necessary as Y 
nesses.—Mr. Francis Edington, in answer 
the president, said the log was burnt imm 
ately after the capture of the ship.—Mr. W: 
Elphinstone Stone sworn: I was third li 
tenant on board the Tiger, and had the { 
watch on the night of the 11th of May: 
The captain himself came on deck, and t 
me to alter the course to N. and by W. ¢' 
and nothing to the northward; to be vy 
particular about the look-onts, and to rep 
any sail. Ascertained we were bound 
Odessa. The master was on deck during 
whole watch, with the exception of a quai 
of an hour, at intervals.—Richard Ma 
sworn: I was captain of the maintop on be 
the Ziger on the 11th of May last, and it) 
my watch on the night before she was wreck 
I think the deep-sea lead was hove about se’ 
bells, but I do not recollect. I do not recall 
any of the men being called to heave 1! 
Frederick Hammond sworn: I was mate 
the middle watch on the morning when 
Tiger was wrecked. The master came on d' 
every hour. He was present when the sow 
ings were taken. ‘he weather was V 
fogey—very thick the whole watch.—Bus 
Nind sworn: I was midshipman of the wa 
on the morning her majesty’s ship Zier \ 
wrecked. Land was not seen or reported t: 
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heard, before the ship struck. The ship 
uck at about twenty minutes to six; she was 
der steam only. When she struck she was 
ing, I should think, about four knots. Mr. 
yyer was the officer of the watch. The first 
ing done was we tried to back her off. We 
t the port paddle-box boat out. Got out the 
all bower, and laid it out by a boat. The 
mp sheet cable was bent to it. We let go 
e anchor from the port quarter, took the 
ble to the capstan, and then tried to heave 
r off. This was about a quarter after six. 
1e enemy commenced firing at us from the 
ore. This was about nine. We had been 
terrupted in our proceedings before by their 
ing musketry at us. We hove the main 
ck guns overboard fore and aft. All the 
uter except six tons was started. Before 
e struck we had two look-outs—one on the 
rt cathead and the other on the starboard 
ddle-box. When the ship struck there were 
veral signal guns fired from the ship and 
isketry as well. This was nearly imme- 
itely after she struck.—Charles Wilkinson, 
orm: I was the mate of the watch. The 
mdings decreased gradually until we got 
‘ht fathoms, when I gave the order to go as 
ww as they possibly could without stopping, 
the same time going down to call the 
otain. Lcalled him, and told him we had 
t eight fathoms. He asked at what rate she 
is going, and I replied, as slow as she pos- 
ly could at present, but that she was going 
iv and-a-half or five knots when I eased her. 
> then asked what kind of weather it was, 
d I told him very thick indeed; and he 
d, ‘Go on about the same speed you were 
ing before until you get five fathoms, and 
1en you get five fathoms keep her west, and 
you then shoal your water stop her immedi- 
ly.’ I then went on deck. We went on at 
‘en fathoms for about six or eight minutes, 
d then struck. I had no exact idea of 
1ere the ship was, but I imagined we must 
near to Odessa.—After the examination of 
reral witnesses on Friday, which closed the 
se for the prosecution, the court adjourned. 
“On Saturday the court re-assembled, when 
> president having called upon the accused 
enter into their defence, Lieutenant Royer, 
addressing the court, having alluded to his 
‘vices in the royal navy, extending over a 
riod of twenty-eight years, remarked that 
> charges for which he, as one of the surviv- 
3 officers of the Tiger, was then on his trial, 
re two, viz., the stranding of the ship 
lst he was officer of the watch, and, se- 
adly, his conduct after she got on shore, 
th respect to the endeavours made to float 
vc off, and her subsequent surrender to the 
issians. With regard to the first charge, he 


1 only to state that he took every precau- 
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tion in his power for her safe conduct, by hav- 
ing the leads constantly hove, by easing and 
stopping her to ascertain the correctness of the 
soundings, frequently visiting the look-outs, &c., 
and reporting to the captain when he thought 
it most requisite. When the water shoaled 
to seven fathoms, he ordered the engines to be 
eased, and at once reported to the captain. 
With respect to the second portion of the 
charges against him, he respectfully submitted 
that he acted in everything under the orders 
of the captain, who retained the command, and 
conducted the defence of the vessel, until he 
had ordered the Russian ensign to be hoisted, 
and an officer to land with a flag of truce. 
The accused then put in letters to his charac- 
ter from various captains in her majesty’s ser- 
vice, and also called witnesses in support of 
his statements in defence.—Mr. Edington then 
addressed the court, stating that he believed 
the ship to have been set off her course to the 
westward by the current, which after her 
stranding was known to have set the paddle- 
box boat away from the ship in a south-west- 
wardly direction, and at arate of nearly four 
knots, particularly during the morning watch, 
whilst she was eased and stopped for the purpose 
of taking soundings. After reviewing various 
portions of the evidence, he concluded by 
stating that he felt the court would acquit 
him of all blame in the loss of the vessel.— 
The court was then cleared, and after a deli- 
beration of four hours’ duration, found as fol- 
lows: ‘That the ship Ziger was run on shore 
in consequence of having been rashly conducted 
as she approached the coast of Odessa, on the 
morning of the 12th of May last, and that 
after the ship had been run on shore the 
measures resorted to to get her afloat were 
very injudicious; but in respect to the sur- 
render of the Ziger to the enemy, that as the 
ship was aground without any hope being 
entertained of floating her off, and as she was 
exposed to the enemy’s guns, which had set 
her on fire, and upon which the guns of the 
ship could not be brought to bear, no blame 
attaches in consequence of such surrender. 
The court is further of opinion that no blame 
is imputable to Lieutenant Royer, since he 
acted under the immediate direction of his cap- 
tain, and the court doth adjudicate him to be 
acquitted. The court is further of opinion 
that Mr. Francis Edington is blamable for the 
want of caution which was exhibited by him 
in approaching the shore near Odessa, but in 
consideration of his previous good character 
and long service, the court doth adjudge him 
to be only severely reprimanded; and the said 
Lieutenant Royer is hereby acquitted, and 
that the said Francis Edington be, and is hereby 
severely reprimanded.’—Both officers then re- 
tired with their friends, and the court broke up.” 
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The subject of military promotions engaged 
the concern of the public, and was brought 
under the notice of the commons without much 
benefit resulting. The War-office was not 
filled in a manner to do justice to the service 
or to the country in this particular. It re- 
quired a perpetual agitation out of doors to 
effect any reforms through the means of go- 
vernment or parliament. The following brief 
outline of the speeches of Major Reed and 
Captain Scobell, upon the motion of the former 
in the commons for a committee of inquiry, 
will at once illustrate the system, and show 
the reader the injustice to which meritorious 
British officers were exposed, and the way in 
which the country was deprived of efficient 
servants, while the rich, careless, and incom- 
petent were thrust over their heads. 

‘Major Reed moved for the appointment of 
a select committee to inquire into the present 
mode of conferring commissions in the army, 
by purchase or otherwise, and to recommend 
a more efficient system for securing promotion 
to merit and long service. The existing mode 
of obtaining commissions and promotion by 
purchase was, he contended, pernicious to the 
service, unjust to the private soldier, and most 
oppressive to poor and deserving officers who 
had adopted the army as a profession, but could 
not afford to buy their advancement to its 
higher grades. The honourable and gallant 
gentleman proceeded to say, that Lieutenant 
‘Magnay was an officer in the 60th regiment; 
that a company became yacant to which he, as 
the senior lieutenant, was entitled; but, as he 
was not prepared to purchase, another who 
had more money was put over his head. He 
was present at the battle of the Alma, and was 
up to his knees in mud in the trenches before 
Sebastopol; but another officer, with more 
money and interest, obtained that to which he 
was by right entitled, to the disgust of the 
whole corps. The next case he would bring 
before the house was that of an ofticer who 
retired from the service in disgust, and who 
felt it to be his bounden duty to expose the 
frightful evil which resulted from the disgrace- 
ful system which existed at present. This 
officer stated that two-thirds of the officers in 
the army were crushed beneath the weight of 
interest and money. 

‘Captain Scobell, in seconding the motion, 
said that he was actuated by no personal feeling. 
His object was not to condemn the past but to 
amend the future, and he hoped the govern- 
ment would seriously consider whether some 
practical and beneficial result might not be 
obtained from an alteration’ of the present 
system of purchase. His honourable and 
gallant friend quoted instances cnough to show 
the injustice of the present system; and it 
appeared from what he said that the royal 
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sign-manual was put up to sale between o. 
and officer at even a higher price than 
legal, the commander-in-chief of the ; 
being the auctioneer. He would quote in, 
firmation of his view the opinion of a ge) 
man who lately occupied a seat on the trea 
bench, but who since he left that applied a 
to his mind. ‘The honourable member; 
Kidderminster, addressing his constitu; 
said, ‘The cankerworm which caused | 
failure of this campaign is the vice of pi| 
patronage.’ There was a great deal of pat. 
age in the army, but it was rampant in| 
navy. The honourable member for Kid: 
minster went on to say, ‘ Our statesmen 
not identified with the public interests.’ : 
hoped the noble lord would mark that. ; 
knew there were secret influences which ); 
holding him back, but he would not exem): 
his usual courage if he shrunk from dischar, 
the duty he owed to his country in this matt. 

Among the house episodes of the war w- 
attracted public attention, was the prese: 
tion of the freedom of the City of Edinb: 
to Major Nasmyth, one of the heroes of §. 
tria; and who took part also in the battle 
Alma and Balaklava :—‘“‘ Major Nasmyth, : 
is the son of a respected citizen of Edinbul 
and was a pupil of the Scottish Naval 
Military Academy there, was accompaniec: 
his father. He wore the uniform of the fh 
bay Horse Artillery, and was decorated 
the Turkish order of the Medjidié. The ci 
cil chamber was crowded to excess, and! 
gallant officer was loudly cheered. The | 
provost, having presented the burgess ticki: 
Major Nasmyth, with some appropriate’ 
marks, the gallant major, in returning tha; 
expressed his deep regret that his distingu1 
friend Captain James Butler had not § 
spared to reap similar rewards. In him! 
state lost a faithful servant, a gallant soli: 
and an accomplished gentleman. It wi 
duty he owed to another brother soldier, a1! 
pupil of the Military Academy, who was ) 
serving in the East, to mention the ga! 
services of his friend, Lieutenant Ballarc 
the Bombay Engineers. That officer, v¢ 
affairs in Silistria looked desperate, and! 
prospect of relief all but hopeless, volunte* 
his valuable assistance, and essentially co! 
buted to the successful defence of the forts 
It was he who performed the last kind ser” 
on earth to poor Butler. He hoped he 1 
be pardoned for taking that opportuni 
correct what he conceived to be an erron’' 
impression prevalent in this country as to 
qualities of the Turkish soldiers, and of bec? 
his testimony, after ample opportumiuc: 
judging of them, to their patient .endur' 
and unsurpassed courage under circumste’ 
of difficulty and of danger.” | 
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Considerable dissatisfaction was excited by 
e appointments to command in the Turkish 
General Vivian, a man of aris- 
cratic connexions, but of no public services 
give him a claim for such distinction, ob- 
Colonel Shirley 
1s appointed to the cavalry division of the 
ree, although he was a man utterly unknown 
fame, and a number of officers of superior 
nk and great experience in the field were 
The sub-divi- 
ns of the cavalry were given to Colonel 
nith, and Brigadier Mayne; the former a 
in of as little military reputation as either 
vian or Shirley. Brigadier Mayne declined 
e inferior appointment, disgusted with the 
sult offered to his experience as a well- 
The Zimes 
wspaper, commenting on these proceed- 
38, bitterly but most justly said:—‘ The 
pointments to the Turkish Contingents are 
nere job. ‘The sharp lessons of the Crimea 


ntingent. 


ined the chief command. 


xious for the appointment. 


own and distinguished officer. 


ve given no instruction to our public men. 
e verily believe that if the Russians were in 


uthwark, the War-office would be looking 


i for some relation, friend, or protegé to 


om alone would be entrusted the task of 


ding them move on.” The scandalous par- 


lity displayed in these arrangements was 


; to be attributed to the Horse Guards, 


ich was slyly made to bear the blame of all 
Lord Panmure was 
swerable to the public and to posterity for 
he job.” He had accepted the War-office to 


ur-office delinquencies. 


end what was amiss only so far as to keep 


check what he afterwards called public 


lamour;’’ his own ideas were of the old 
ool—he was less industrious, more expe- 
iced, and, on the whole, only a little better 
n the Duke of Newcastle. Both were good 
a, and desirous to do right, but both were 
ler the influences of their class, especially 
d Panmure, to a degree dangerous to the 
lic weal. It would, perhaps, be difficult 
lace in any office men more highly esteemed 
their private virtues, but their political 
class prejudices and sympathies unfitted 
n for a position which, more than any other, 
ured a stern patriotism, an inflexible reso. 
on, and an entire freedom from all personal 
lass partialities. 
he recall of the Earl of Lucan from the 
mand of the cavalry in the Crimea excited 
th discussion; and the energetic tempera- 
t of his lordship would not permit the 
ter to pass into oblivion. He urged his case 
a.the House of Lords, and through that 
| medium made a statement of it to the 
d. When recording the events of the 
le of Balaklava, we expressed our convic- 
that the orders of Lord Raglan were such 


ord Lucan could not have disobeyed. Tak- 
in TE 
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ing the written order in connection with Cap- 
tain Nolan’s own interpretation of it, we do not 
see how any officer could have done otherwise 
than Lord Lucan did—remonstrate, and obey. 
It seems that the noble earl is much dissatisfied 
with the light in which the event is narrated 
in these pages. But the rule of truth has been 
followed in this, as in every other case, to the 
best of the author’s judgment. He feels obliged 
to the Earl of Lucan, as he does to other noble 
persons who have communicated with him, but 
if anything appear in a light unfavourable to ~ 
him and them, impartiality and integrity so 
constrained. In the case of the Earl of Lucan, 
no other writer on the subject has regarded 
matters from a point of view so favourable to 
his lordship ; even his distinguished relative, 
Lord Hardinge, in the correspondence which 
took place between them, and which Lord 
Lucan read to the House of Peers, decided the 
matter in favour of Lord Raglan. In concur- 
rence with many officers, as competent to pro- 
nounce an opinion as Lord Hardinge himself, 
we have no hesitation in saying that the 
written order to Lord Lucan, given by his 
superior officer, did not clearly express what 
that officer afterwards declared to be his mean- 
ing; and that to the obscurity of the document, 
by which Captain Nolan as well as Lord Lucan 
was misled,.the fatality of Balaklava is to be 
attributed. It was unfortunate that Lord 
Lucan did not use his prerogative as a lieu- 
tenant-general, and on his own responsibility 
decline the charge; but he was so peculiarly 
situated, both to Lords Raglan and Cardigan, 
that his hesitation to assume any such respon~ 
sibility may be easily accounted for. 

While all these incidents passed before the 
public view, the heart of the nation was pene- 
trated by anxiety as to the proceedings before 
Sebastopol, and in the conference at Vienna, 
then sitting. It was felt that if the second 
bombardment terminated in a failure, Russia 
would be less willing to negotiate; and when 
such was the unfortunate result, the public 
anxiety as to the effect likely to be produced 
in Vienna was very great. “Vienna or Sebas- 
topol—which ?” was in every mouth. On two 
distinct, and it might be said rival, theatres of 
conflict steel and thunder were at work. In 
the Crimea the 13-inch mortars and the bayo- 
net were employed for their sanguinary pur- 
poses from night to night; while at Vienna, 
although the steel pen only gave point to the 
enemy, and protocols alone fulminated, the 
contest was also keenly waged. The attention, 
not only of the English public, but of “the 
kings of the earth, and of the whole world,” 
were divided by these separate conflicts ; yet, 
separate as they were, both as to the scenes 
upon which their parts were enacted, and as to 


the parts themselves, their influences were re- 
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ciprocative. A prompt settlement at Vienna 
would have silenced all the thunders that 
boomed around Sebastopol, and sheathed the 
sword; a decisive victory, where the be- 
leaguered city and beleaguered camp threw up 
their embankments, and worked and counter- 
worked their mines, would have as certainly 
shut up the portfolios of the ministers, and 
stopped the nimble steel of the writers. Well 
might the English public listen for foreign in- 
telligence with suspense, and ask, ‘‘ Which 
first?’’? Public hope was undoubtedly turned 
to Vienna, although doomed, both there and at 
Sebastopol, for the time to be disappointed. 
A wag suggested, in one of the public journals, 
that the English representatives at Vienna and 
Sebastopol should change places: Lord Raglan 
wrote nice letters, which would come grace- 
fully from Vienna; whereas Lord John, whose 
self-sufficiency no one doubted, might as well 
try the direction of affairs in the Crimea. Every 
day during this part of April men opened the 
public journals eagerly, expecting to read that 
the Zouave and the Connaught Ranger, the 
tartaned Highlander and the burly Guardsman, 
had planted the ladder, clambered the silenced 
earthworks, mounted the trench, and pressed 
down the slopes of the defences to the barri- 
caded streets, already swept for them by the 
guns pushed forward to clear their progress. 
It was felt that, come when it would, it must 
be an awful tragedy, but one more likely to 
settle down Europe into the equipoise of its 
various powers than any other which was ever 
enacted, not excepting sanguinary Waterloo. 
If that deed were accomplished, the minor 
diplomatists might enjoy themselves with 
Count Buol; while Drouyn de Lhuys could 
return to his cabinet, Lord John to Chesham 
Place and the Colonial-office, and Gortschakoff 
and Nesselrode go home, and give the knout 
to their serfs. All ‘“‘the points’ would have 
then resolved themselves into one—the point 
of the bayonet; terms of peace would have 
been within the comprehension of Lord West- 
moreland, although even then his lordship 
would be more at home in a high mass, or an 
oratoria. Russia would have to make peace 
on the terms proposed, or her flag would be 
expelled from the Kuxine; and there could be 
no doubt to which alternative she would 
submit. 

When the intelligence arrived in England 
of the failure of the second bombardment 
(which will be recorded in another chapter), 
the public despondency as to the issue of the 
campaign was most marked, while the deter- 
mination to prosecute the war was not dimi- 
nished. The general opinion (not in every 
respect verified by events) was expressed sub- 
stantially in this way:—‘“ There is no hope of 
terminating the war in the East by the tactics 
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hitherto pursued: a vast fortress, open to | 
supplies, and half invested (and an army aux 
liary to it in the field, perhaps equal to that 
the besiegers), cannot be stormed, if even stor 
be practicable, without the assaulting arm 
encountering at the same moment peril fro 
the army of relief too terrible to risk.” A gay 
ing, supposed to be one of the first Napoleon’ 
that “the science of letting fortification 
alone”? was very important in a campaigi 
was very much quoted. He certainly p 
his remark into practice in his invasion | 
Italy by the Alps. So did Wellington im fl 
memorable case of Burgas. These great con 
manders violated the rule of never leaving 
well-appointed fortress behind an advaneir 
army: they advanced to victories, which di 
termined results of such magnitude as to leay 
the positions in their rear, which they did n 
tarry to conquer, no longer of use to t 
enemy. These things were the topics of co 
versation in the clubs and cafés of London, ax 
in the exchanges and news-rooms of the pr 
vinces. It was urged that the Russia 
should be driven from the Tchernaya an 
Bagtché Serai, and their basis of operations | 
made a basis for the allies themselves in the 
advance upon Simpheropol and Perekop. - 
was argued that, if in the defiles and on tl 
slopes of the Southern Crimea the Russie 
army in the field were defeated, and, drive 
across the great steppe of its northern sid 
were finally expelled from the Crimea, thi 
the more men in Sebastopol the sooner its fal 
and the more complete the loss to Russia, | 
all must become prisoners of war, or fall und 
the successive shocks of bombardment ar 
assault, unless famine itself were employ: 
where arms could not conquer; but, in eith 
way, it was alleged there could be but 01 
issue to such a policy—the city must fa 
Confident as the various sections of the Engl 
public appeared to be in the plans and projet 
they were willing to patronise, and eager 
see tried, yet all felt that they were wart) 
in obscurity. Providence had hung over tt 
“Armageddon,” and its surrounding “Valley 
Death” (the singularly prophetic name of t 
deep vale into which the allied positio 
looked), a cloud of perplexity and mystery. 
remained for that Providence to afford the ; 
lution of the mystery, by events which rapid 
hurried on in the progress of the struggle. 
The arrival in England of the news that t 
Vienna conference, like the second bombar 
ment, was a failure, roused the nation @ 
quickened the pulse of its military ferv) 
The progress and issue of that assemblage: 
plenipotentiaries will be noticed in a separ’ 
chapter. : 
Murmurs, loud and general, against ¢! 
statesmen filled the country. ‘The pea’ 
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uty took advantage of this, and Mr. George 
hompson, their eloquent and almost ubi- 
uitous lecturer was heard, in most beguiling 
nguage, persuading large assemblies of the 
sople that the war was never necessary— 
1at no danger was then, or at any time, to be 
yprehended from Russia, and that the Vienna 
mference, only partially closed, should be at 
ice formally re-opened to accept, the terms of 
1e ezar. The author of this History, review- 
g these circumstances at the time, replied 
| Mr. Thompson and his coadjutors in an 
ainent London journal in the following 
rms, which constitute an appropriate notice 
. this page of his narrative, of the party, 
eir arguments, and the tendencies of those 
guments at that juncture :—‘“‘If our diplo- 
acy at Constantinople and Vienna, and our 
oreign-office in London, had been thoroughly 
mest and enlightened, we need not have 
ne to war. Our ambassador at Constanti- 
ple had been regarded as a very able man, 
d, doubtless, he was well aware of the 
signs both of the Greek community in 
irkey, and of Russia; but he had been gra- 
ally losing that energy which formerly cha- 
sterised him, and was sinking down into the 
1ecure possession of a very dignified and 
stly embassage. Still the necessity of check- 
3 Russian designs upon the Turkish empire 
nehow became a necessity to European inde- 
adence. This is not the place to go into 
orate proof of such a proposition, but it 
ist be obvious that if the Russian eagles soar 
ove the Bosphorus, Russia will command the 
st, and, from the straits of the Dardanelles, 
nace Southern and a large portion of 
estern Europe. It is true England would 
.d Malta and Gibraltar; and they are im- 
egnable. France would hold Toulon and 
ziers; and so long as she did, Russia could 
; emerge with impunity through the straits 
Gibraltar, but the free navigation of that 
vat arterial sea of commerce, the Mediterra- 
in, would of course be lost to Western 
rope. Egypt would soon be, in the case 
»posed, the prey of Russia; she would then 
d all the great granaries of the world, ex- 
‘ting the United States, where the increase 
population ‘so keeps pace with production, 
t we can hardly take her into the account 
2 granary for Kurope. By way of the Red 
t, India would be menaced; while nothing, 
‘such cireumstances, could prevent Russia 
m advancing upon Persia and all Central 
ia, until her arms should gleam in the 
‘ses Of Afghanistan. The world would 
tually be at the feet of the czar. We own 
as much apprehension from the possession 
‘Finland, and the encroachments by arms 
| connexions upon Sweden and Denmark, 
‘we do from the advance of Russia upon 
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Europe by the Euxine. In fact, if the world has 
not more to apprehend from her advance in that 
direction, England has. Sir Charles Napier 
has pronounced, not only Cronstadt, but Revel 
and Helsingfors, impregnable by land and sea! 
Russia has secured, both on the Baltic and in 
the Black Sea, a point @apput of the utmost 
strength and importance. Safe in her interior, 
she has laid a base of aggressive operations at 
Cronstadt, at Sebastopol, and at Warsaw, upon 
or near the extremities of her empire, so that, 
in case of any war, she has only to throw an 
army forth upon the territory of her neigh- 
bours, and, if worsted by a powerful coalition, 
as in the present case, she can skulk into her 
hiding-places, and from these fastnesses bid 
defiance to those from whom she has carried 
thither the booty gathered in her foray. 
Hither the aggressive policy of Russia must be 
abandoned, or the balance of power thus dis- 
turbed must be restored. The independent 
existence of the nations of all Europe demand 
this. That the policy of Russia is aggressive 
her most specious apologists must admit. Her 
ezars and ezarinas have successively avowed 
it. Her progress has been an uninterrupted 
career of conquest. In the direction of Con- 
stantinople, the great prize, this has been most 
especially the case. Only 154 years ago Russia 
made her first treaty with Turkey —the 
treaty of Azoff, by which each became 
pledged to send an envoy to the other, and 
thus ‘diplomatic relations’ began between 
them. The treaty of Kainardgi, of which we 
hear so much, and which was ostensibly for 
the security of certain immunities to the 
Greek Christians, was not signed until 1774. 
And it only formally secured privileges which, 
for seventy-five years, the sultan had been 
accustomed to accord without it. So early as 
1699, Austria, Venice, and Poland, extorted 
the treaty of Carlowitz, securing protection to 
those professing the Latin faith; but what he 
was thus bound by treaty to give to the Latins, 
the sultan conceded also to the Greeks, and 
Russia had no real cause for interference. To 
interfere, and be felt as a power, and thus find 
a pretext for promoting her own views of ag- 
grandisements, were the true objects of Russia. 
Every step in the path taken by the Emperor 
Nicholas was for the same destination, and 
hence Sebastopol became what it is—the won- 
der-fortress of the world.” 

It is unnecessary fo dwell more on the pro- 
gress of events in England, during the spring 
of 1855, which bore upon the war, especially 
as the relation of one most interesting episode, 
pleasing alike to France and England, and sig- 
nificant to the rest of the world, is reserved 
for a separate chapter—the visit of Napoleon 
and Eugenie to the Queen of England. 

In France there were no events during the 
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spring to interest the English reader, except 
such as incidentally came under notice in con- 
nection with English affairs, or will be recorded 
in the next chapter. Rumours of the emperor's 
proceeding to Sebastopol, to take the command 
of his army in person, were rife through the 
month of March; and it was believed that, on 
the 6th of April, he would take his departure, 
the first, as a French wit said, being too re- 
markable a day. Instead of an expedition to 
the Crimea, he, more prudently advised, paid 
a visit to England. 

The movements of troops to the seaports 
were incessant during March—among them, 
the Guards, amounting to 12,000 men. ‘The 
embarkations of reinforcements were incessant 
—HFnglish ships rendering great service to 
the French government in conveying their 
troops. 

In the Courrier de Marseilles of the 20th, 
were the following announcements :—‘“‘ Em- 
barkations in our port for the Hast continue 
with great activity. The steamer, City of 
Manchester, which sailed to-day, had on board 
_ the first battery of the Imperial Guard, with 
its officers, a detachment of sixty artillerymen 
of the 4th regiment, and 800 horses, of which 
259 belonged to the first battery of the guard. 
This vessel will probably reach Kamiesch in 
eight days. On her return she will convey 
wounded soldiers to Constantinople, and take 
in from the hospitals of the city the men in 
a state of convalescence, and bring them back 
to Marseilles. The Glasgow, not having yet 
made the requisite fittings, will not be able to 
put to sea before Saturday. Thanks to the 
kindness of her intelligent captain, Mr. 
Cuming, and of the amateur, Sir George Alex- 
ander, our soldiers will find in that splendid 
vessel of the Scotch company every comfort 
they can wish for; the medical department, 
confided to Dr. Dunbar, leaves nothing to be 
desired. The Glasgow will likewise transport 
sick and wounded from the Crimea. ‘The 
magnificent packet resid will leave to- 
night for the East: this is her first trip. 
General Herbillon, commander of the tenth 
division of the French army, and his staff, 
General Marguenat, commander of the first 
brigade of that division, M. Herbillon, junior, 
and several other officers, are to take passage 
in the Bresil, which carries, besides thirty- 
four horses, and a large quantity of bombs, and 
incendiary rockets. The steam-packet Hy- 
daspes sails this afternoon direct for Constanti- 
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of the 2nd regiment, 265 men strong. T 
large steamer City of Baltimore, of the Liv, 
pool Company, to which the City of Manches; 
belongs, and the steamers JVatal and Cleat, 
are on their way from England to Marseill. 
The first two have in tow the clippers Zo, 
deroga and Emma Jane. The Sardinian steam 
Vittorio Emmanuele, of 2800 tons, built ; 
London by Messrs. Mare and Co., left th; 
capital on the 11th, and is hourly expected ; 
our port. These vessels will convey at lea 
1100 horses and 1500 men. The America 
clipper Ocean Herald, which astonishes oi 
population by her gigantic proportions, is 
remarkably fast sailer, haying performed tt! 
passage from England to Gibraltar in five day 
and a half. The beautiful yacht nchantres 
belonging to an English baronet, who is tr: 


i velling with all his family, has arrived in th 


port of La Joliette, on her way to the Has 
Two additional batteries of artillery, destine 
for the Crimea, are expected at Marseille 
The screw ship Charlemagne arrived at Toulo 
from Algiers on the 20th instant. On tl 
19th the steam corvette Volta, of 400-hor: 
power, was launched at L’Orient.” 

The justice and generosity of the Frenc 
government in conferring honours and prom 
tions upon deserving officers was very strikin 
and formed a remarkable contrast to the En; 
lish government, whose plan was, according’ 
an eminent London journal—“ favour firs 
seniority next, and merit as it might be.” 

The Moniteur @ Armée published imperi 
decrees, promoting Generals d’Allonvill 
D’Aurelle de Paladines, and D’Autemar 
d’Erville, commanding in the Crimea, and ty 
others, to the rank of generals of division, al 
eight colonels, mostly serving in the East, 
that of generals of brigade. ‘The same journ 
contained a number of appointments in t) 
Swiss Foreign Legion, up to the rank of lie 
tenant-colonel, of officers hitherto in the se 
vice of the Helvetic confederation. An ir 
perial decree elevated Vice-admiral Roma 
Desfosses, formerly minister of marine, to tl 
dignity of senator. ; 

In April, embarkations of troops and pt 
motions of officers continued, but the gral 
events of that month were connected with t 
departure of the emperor and empress i 
England, their return, the attempt upon t 
emperor’s life, the state of public feeling su 
ceeding that crime, and the renewed demo 
strations throughout France of confidence 


nople, having on board a number of officers | the emperor’s government, and loyalty to ! 


going to join their respective corps; the 


second battery of artillery of the 4th regiment, | these incidents the reader is 


For a faithful account 


person and throne. 
referred to t 


consisting of 124 men, and the third battery | next chapter. 
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CHAPTER LXXYVII. 


i —WATERLOO 
(SIT OF THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF FRANCE TO THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND.—W 
AVENGED.—ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE FRENCH EMPEROR ON HIS RETURN TO 
FRANCE.—LIFE OF NAPOLEON I1I.—STRANGE FORTUNES OF THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO 
THE ENGLISH COURT, THE COUNT WALEWSKI. 


**T well might lodge a fear 
To be again displac’d; which to avoid, 
I cut some off; and had a purpose now 
To lead out many to the Holy Land; 
Lest rest, and lying still, might make them look 


Too near unto my state. 


Therefore, my Harry, 


Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out, 


May waste the memory of the former days.” 


A visir from their imperial majesties to 
the Queen of the Isles”? had been for some 
ne talked of in England and France. This 
as at last resolved upon at the court of Paris; 
d on the 15th of April the imperial pair left 
e Tuileries in an open carriage, escorted by 
e Cent Gardes. However suitable the day 
ight be to the taste of the Parisians, his 
ajesty showed, by selecting it, that his re- 
lence as an exile in England had not taught 
m all the peculiarities of the people whose 
vereign he was about to visit—many of whom 
ceived the intelligence of his Sunday journey 
th dissatisfaction, as it appeared to them to 
ow some deficiency in his majesty’s consi- 
ration or the feelings (or prejudices, as he 
ght deem them) of the vast majority of the 
itish nation. The emperor was accompanied 
his journey by Marshal Vaillant, Minister 
War, and Grand Marshal of the Palace ; 
e Duke de Bassano, Grand Chamberlain ; 
meral de Montebello, Colonel Fleury, and 
e Marquis de Foulongeon, his aides-de-camp. 
le empress was attended by the Princess 
Essling, grand mistress of her household; 
e Countess de Montebello and the Countess 
Maralset, ladies of the palace; and Count 
sher de la Pagerie, first chamberlain to her 
Yesty. 

The departure from Paris was attended by 
ery demonstration of popular good wishes 
d respect. The Parisians were proud to see 
eir emperor set forth to such a destination. 
; Calais the imperial suite proceeded to 
sssin’s Hotel, where apartments were fitted 
} in great state for their reception. The old 
wn of Calais was literally festooned with 
wers, and brilliant illuminations lighted up 
' quaint dark streets. The next morning 
ey embarked on board the Pelican, war- 
camer, Where they were received by the 
‘ench admiral, the British ambassador to the 
urt of Paris, Baron Rothschild, Sir Robert 
el, asa lord of the British Admiralty, Marshal 
raguay d’ Hilliers, the British consul at Calais, 
d various other persons of minor note, whose 
iclal position bestowed the privilege, or im- 
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posed the duty, of being present. Admiral 
Chabannes conducted the empress on board, 
the emperor condescending to offer the support 
of his arm to the Princess d’Essling. The 
emperor was dressed in the uniform of a mar- 
shal of France; the empress wore a small chip 
bonnet, and a broad silk plaid dress, with a 
pretty grey hood, giving her the appearance 
and air of ‘‘a bonnie Scotch lass” of the 
higher ranks of society. It was an appro- 
priate attire—her majesty being of Scottish 
lineage ; and her style of face, complexion, and 
the tint of her hair, bearing strong resem- 
blance to the more delicate types of Scottish 
beauty, the dress she patronised exceedingly 
became her. The Pelican was attended by a 
royal squadron. Scarcely had the imperial 
flotilla cleared the harbour, when a dense fog 
obscured the horizon, which rapidly became 
more dense, until the ships were separated, 
and danger to the vessel which bore the im- 
perial charge was apprehended. After consi- 
derable delay, however, the Pelican reached 
Dover Harbour at a-quarter past one. 

Prince Albert, and a retinue of royal attend- 
ants, were waiting at the landing-place; and as 
the time for the imperial arrival passed away, 
and the delay became protracted, the royal party 
grew very apprehensive of accidént, for the 
fog hung gloomily over Dover, and out at sea. 
At last all alarm was dissipated by the Pelican 
looming through the fog, in which could be 
barely discerned, even at the landing-place, 
the tricolor at the poop, the standard of 
England on the foremast, and the imperial flag 
at the main. Before the ship could be well 
seen, the music of the splendid band on board 
was wafted on shore over the hazy atmosphere, 
and “ Partant pour la Syrie” thrilled through 
the hearts of those who waited to receive the 
longed-for guests. As soon as the music was 
heard, it was answered by a loud British cheer, 
the most appropriate, cordial, and, to the im- 
perial guest, no doubt, pleasing welcome; for he 
understood English manners better than most 
foreigners, and knew that, when an English 
cheer greeted a public man, it was sincerely 
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given. A vast concourse had assembled, dim 
as the afternoon was, but there was no dis- 
order; the ground was kept by detachments 
of militia; and the East Kent mounted rifles, a 
beautiful corps, appropriately formed the escort 
when their majesties landed. Before that 
event various interesting incidents occurred. 
Tt was known, by the electric telegraph at 
Dover, that their majesties had set sail almost 
as soon as the royal squadron moved from 
Calais, and immediately all the bells in Dover 
were made to give forth their merriest peals ; 
vessels of all sorts made their way through 
the fog to give the imperial guests a joyous 
welcome; the band of the Royal Bucks Militia 
poured forth its best melody. 

As soon as the Pelican came alongside, a 
gangway was run out, and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert took his station upon it. The 
emperor and the prince shook hands, the 
empress and her train gracefully courtseying 
to his royal highness, who was not deficient in 
those gallant attentions appropriate to his posi- 
tion. The Count and Countess Walewski, who 
had been amongst the anxious expectants of the 
emperor’s arrival, and had requested Lord 
Alfred Paget to put off in a man-of-war’s boat 
on a cruise of investigation, were amongst the 
first persons noticed by the emperor, and all the 
bystanders were struck by the cordial and 
familiar greeting which his majesty vouch- 
safed to him. The Mayor of Dover presented 
his respectful congratulations upon the safe 
arrival of the emperor, who acknowledged 
the attention in a manner which showed his 
familiarity with English habits on such oc- 
casions. 

After the ceremonies attendant upon the 
landing came to an end, the whole party pro- 
ceeded to the Warden Hotel, where a luncheon 
was prepared in a style worthy of the occasion. 
On the way, the populace and multitudes of 
visitors at Dover, from far and near, raised 
their joyous acclamations. The empress had 
known England, having received a portion of 
her education in Bath, so that the mode in which 
the imperial pair acknowledged the gratula- 
tions of the people, showed their appreciation 
of the welcome they received. 

After luncheon the corporation of Dover 
waited upon his majesty to present an address, 
which was read by Mr. Bodkin, the recorder 
of the borough, and listened to with marked 
attention by the imperial pair. The document 
itself was without any particular feature of 
interest, resembling most other provincial cor- 
porate addresses to royal personages. 

The reply of the emperor was off-hand, and 
delivered with almost volubility: a slightly 
foreign accent gave interest to the expression. 
As the first words addressed by Napoleon III. 
to any public body of Englishmen, that brief 
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speech ought tobe recorded on the pages 
history :—‘‘I am exceedingly grateful f 
your queen has allowed me to find such 
occasion to pay my respects to her, and 
show my sentiments of esteem and sympat 
for the English people. I hope that the t 
nations will be always united, in peace and 
war, for I am convinced that it will be for : 
welfare of the whole world, and for their o 
prosperity. I am exceedingly grateful to j 
for the sentiments you have expressed towa 
myself and the empress, and I hope you y 
be the interpreter of my sentiments and h 
to your countrymen.” . 
Immediately upon the withdrawal of 1 
corporation, Prince Albert conducted his gue 
to the railway-station, which adjoins the ho’ 
where an apartment, elegantly decorated, 
ceived them for a short time, until the carri: 
was in readiness to convey the royal group 
the capital. During this interval, Mr. 
Child, with gallantry and good taste, presen 
the empress with a very beautiful bouqu 
When the train started, a loud and hea 
cheer from the vast multitude rang for 
and the royal train dashed off at full spe 
The fog at this juncture cleared off, and 
undulated landscapes of Kent were revea 
to the admiring visitors. Along the wh 
line ovation awaited their majesties. 
every station crowds pressed forward; the ¢ 
bankments of the railway were, at numerou 
recurring intervals, topped with eager grou 
whose cheers greeted and followed the rapid 
passing train. Sometimes the children of p 
lic schools waved their tiny hands, and rai 
their shrill voices; labourers, workmen, | 
rustics, anon flourished their headgear, : 
bellowed loudly a boisterous welcome; tast 
flags danced in the light, gay air; and h 
and there inscriptions of compliment shoy 
how hearty was the popular reception. At T’ 
bridge the train stopped for a short time, : 
a vast concourse of persons pressed their 
through every barrier, and cheered—as if cht 
ing was the only way to convey any prc 
demonstration of their gladness. ‘The Adi 
comb Cadets were drawn up at Croydon: 1! 
band played the French national anthem, 
the cheers of the young soldiers greeted hear 
the nephew of the greatest soldier the wi 
ever produced. The imperial suit were m’ 
delighted as they approached the Orystal | 
lace, which gleamed beneath the white * 
shine like the ‘‘ Koh-i-noor,” or “‘ mountal 
light.” Perhaps that fairy structure 2 
appeared so advantageously to travellers on! 
rail as it did that day ; and the beautifull 
rangement of upland and dale around it, 
ing so cheerful in the spring light, enha 
the beauty of the palace of erystal. At 
o’clock, some hours after the time expe" 
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he train reached the terminus. There the 
Jueen of England’s carriages awaited its ar- 
ival; and in these the guests proceeded en 
oute to the Paddington Station of the Great 
Vestern. From the Bricklayer’s Arms Station, 
n the Old Kent Road, along the whole line of 
rocession to Paddington, the footpaths were 
hronged with eager crowds; and the whole 
esources of London, in vehicles, private 
nd public, were brought into requisition. 
"lags hung from the windows and housetops; 
he Tricolor flirted with the Union Jack in 
he most public thoroughfares. Across streets 
riumphal arches, decorated sometimes with 
aste, sometimes with a profusion which taste 
ejects, were intended to tempt the imperiai 
yes to behold the loyalty and good faith of 
he Londoners, and their purpose to do all that 
longed to them in maintaining the entente 
ordiale. While the multitudes along the 
ourse traversed by the royal cortége were 
yerywhere great, at some places the crowds 
vere overwhelming. Perhaps the first of these 
specially multitudinous assemblages met with 
vas at the ‘“‘ Elephant and Castle.’’ As soon 
s the carriages turned from the New Kent 
toad, the scene which met the gaze of their 
ccupants was extraordinary: every window, 
umerous scaffoldings, and the very house- 
ops swarmed with human beings: all the 
oads converging upon that spot were filled 
7ith great blocks of people—as at a little 
istance they appeared. From the count- 
2ss masses wild hurrahs arose, like the voice 
f many waters; it was sublime—for the 
nout of an excited, joyous, or triumphant 
aultitude is sublimer than the sounds of sea 
r storm. The line of progress was by the 
Vestminster Road to Westminster Bridge: 
jany banners flaunted on high on either side; 
nd Astley’s Equestrian Theatre was nearly 
idden by British, French, Turkish, and Sar- 
inian flags. 

The poor old bridge of Westminster, over 
rhich many a gay cavalcade and triumphal 
rocession had passed, was supposed to be too 
cail to sustain an unusual crowd. Measures, 
vere taken to prevent a concourse there, or it 
vould have been one of the most closely-occu- 
ied spots in the long line of progress. The 
ridge was profusely decorated with the flags 
f the allied nations. Parliament Street was 
dost tastefully ornamented, throughout its 
xtent flags and floral displays were richly 
nd elegantly exhibited. From this point of 
‘lew the appearance of the multitudes all 
long Whitehall to Trafalgar Square was very 
triking, for there is no sight so commanding 
's a multitudinous people, as there is no sound 
o sublime as their voice. On this occasion, 
ne could not but feel that the sight of the 


aughty concourse was even awing. No city in 
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the universe could assemble such well-dressed 
numbers, nor such numbers of any degree or 
quality. London had poured out that day all 
that were available of her three millions; and 
whatever may be the grandeur of the gay and 
gaudy capital of continental Europe, it could 
produce no such sight as met the eyes of 
the emperor, and those of the fair partner 
of his triumph, on that day. In Whitehall 
there was a grand display of the flags of all 
nations, the enemy’s alone excepted. The 
government buildings were very gay. Over 
the portico of the Admiralty a military band 
performed French and British national airs. 
The Chapel-Royal, Horse Guards, and other 
public buildings, and the line of Richmond 
Terrace, were fitted up with seats, which were 
occupied by the élite of English society. Their 
reception of the imperial guests, especially of 
the empress, was most enthusiastic, and her 
fair face glowed with satisfaction as she bowed 
in acknowledgment of their plaudits. Tra- 
falgar Square afforded a convenient stand-point, 
from its wide area and the facility afforded 
by its elevation : it was literally packed with 
an excited but most orderly multitude. Both 
the emperor and empress were struck with the 
vast concourse which came within range of 
their vision; and the acclamations which shook 
the air greatly affected the imperial visitors, 
who expressed to his royal highness their 
sense of the great cordiality shown to them. 
The line of carriages passed through crowded 
streets—crowded from the kerbstones to the 
housetops—until they reached Hyde Park 
Corner. It is said that the emperor pointed 
out to the empress the street leading into St. 
James’s Street, where he had humble lodgings, 
when, seven years before, he was an exile re- 
sidingin London. On the 10th of April, 1848, 
he turned out, baton in hand, to serve as a 
special constable, when the Chartists, under 
the guidance of the unfortunate Fergus O’Con- 
nor, threatened an invasion of London. Seven 
years and one week, save a day, had elapsed 
since he was thus obscure; and it was reserved 
for him to pass through the streets of the great 
city, guarded by the household troops of her 
majesty, her guest, and the companion of her 
consort, while her whole people turned out to 
confirm her invitation, and add to the honours 
she had reserved for him. O tempora mutan- 
tur, et mutanur cum illos! When the illus- 
trious visitors entered Hyde Park, an entirely 
new scene awaited them. Comparatively few 
of the lower classes were there; but no- 
where else in Europe could such an array of 
carriages and horsemen be presented. The 
writer of this History took up his position near 
the Magazine, where a tolerable opportunity 
of seeing the procession was offered; but so 
dense were the carriages and the equestrians, 
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that persons attending on foot were much im- 
peded. The imperial pair, with Prince Albert, 
were seated in an open barouche. Six of the 
royal carriages, each drawn by four horses, and 
attended by outriders, conveyed the visitors 
and suite to the Great Western Station. The 
pace was too rapid for the gratification of the 
people, and the respect due to their efforts to 
make them welcome. This, of course, was no 
fault of their imperial majesties. Immediately 
on the arrival of the royal and imperial party 
at the Paddington Station they proceeded to 
Windsor, where they arrived at seven o’clock. 
The Queen, accompanied by the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Royal, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and the Prince of Leinengen, received 
her guests, who alighted at the grand hall. 
The band of the 94th regiment played the 
French national anthem. In passing from the 
railway-station at Windsor to the castle, the 
illustrious company occupied several beautiful 
pony-carriages, and the population welcomed 
them with the same enthusiasm as in every 
other place since their landing. The yeomen 
of the guard lined the guard hall and staircase, 
under Captain Macdonald, the exon in wait- 
ing—the other officers of the corps being also 
in attendance. The great officers of state, and 
of the household, in levée-dress, and the ladies 
and maids of honour in waiting, were in at- 
tendance with the queen at the grand hall. 
Viscount Palmerston and the Earl of Clarendon 
were the members of the cabinet present. ‘The 
royal and imperial group passed up the grand 
staircase, through the music-room, into the 
throne-room, where the younger members of 
the royal family were assembled, and where 
the ladies and gentlemen of the household 
were presented. The members of the different 
households then retired to their private apart- 
ments, Her majesty gave a dinner in the 
evening in St. George’s Hall, which was at- 
tended by the band of the Grenadier Guards. 
The queen’s private band afterwards performed 
in the music-room. The state apartments of 
the castle were appropriated to the royal guests. 

The next day was one of the finest April 
days ever seen in England. The Emperor and 
Empress, the Queen and Prince Albert, walked 
upon the slopes. The approaches to the castle 
were crowded. very train from London 
brought down new accessions to the numbers 
which, from all the surrounding country, 
thronged Windsor. At three o’clock the 
mayor and corporation arrived at the castle to 
present an address. They were conveyed in 
nine carriages, the first of which was a superb 
Equipage, and was occupied by the mayor and 
recorder; then followed the state-carriage of 
the Lord Mayor of London, with those of 


the sheriffs, and members of the court of 
licutenancy. 
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The following address was read by 4 
recorder :— | 


“May it please your imperial majesty... 
We, her Britannic majesty’s loyal and dutif, 
subjects, the mayor, aldermen, and burgess 
of the borough of New Windsor, most respec 
fully beg leave to approach your imperi 
majesty with our sincere and hearty congraty 
lations on the arrival of your majesty ay 
your imperial consort in our country, and o 
your visit to our gracious monarch at the long 
favoured seat of the sovereigns of this country 

““We avail ourselves of this auspicious occ; 
sion to assure your imperial majesty that w 
have witnessed with the highest satisfactio 
the alliance which has been formed betwee 
your majesty and our beloved queen in defence 
of the sovereign rights of an independent stat 
which have been unjustly violated. We fe 
that the war, in which your majesty has ex 
hibited so much judgment, ability, and disin 
terested generosity, is just in principle, thati 
was not rashly or hastily commenced, and i 
now only pursued in defence of an oppresse 
people, and for the establishment and main 
tenance of a safe and durable peace. 

‘We have not failed to observe, with senti 
ments of respect and sympathy, the admirabl 
skill, indomitable courage, and extraordinar 
endurance which have been manifested by th 
valiant soldiers of France in the presen 
struggle, whereby they have more than main 
tained that glorious renown which their fore 
fathers reaped in a hundred battles; nor hay 
we been indifferent spectators of the kindnes 


and cordiality which so happily exist betwee’ 


the armies of France and England, now fight 
ing together in one common cause; and wv 
earnestly hope that the warriors of boil 
nations may henceforth be found contendir; 


side by side for the honour, safety, and ad 
vancement of France and England, and th 


peace and happiness of the world. We trus 
that now, under the guidance of your imperi' 
majesty and our illustrious sovereign, a unio! 
will be formed which will bind the tw 
countries in an indissoluble bond of cordia 
and lasting friendship. : 

‘We are sensible, sire, that to the wisdon 
and vigour of your imperial majesty’s councils 


and to your unceasing endeayours to promot 


the truest interests of the powerful and gene 


rous nation which Providence has committe 


to your care, may be attributed that prosperit} 
and happiness which your country now Ss 
fully enjoys; and we venture to augur that 
by encouraging a friendly and personal inter 
course between your imperial majesty and th 
sovereign of Great Britain, your majesty adopt 
the surest means, not only of strengthening ! 


happy and stable alliance between the tw! 
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untries, but of sustaining the liberties and 
rilisation of Kurope. 
«‘ May your imperial majesty and your illus- 
ous consort long live to enjoy every domestic 
d personal blessing, and the loyalty and at- 
chment of an admiring and grateful people. 
‘‘Given under the common seal of the said 
ayor, aldermen, and burgesses, at the Guild- 
ll, in the said borough, on the 9th day of 
oril, in the eighteenth year of the reign of 
r sovereign lady Victoria, by the grace of 
od, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
d Ireland, queen, defender of the faith, and 
the year of our Lord, 1855.” 
To this his imperial majesty replied :— 
‘Mr. Mayor,—I am very much pleased 
th the sentiments contained in your address; 
d I trust that the alliance so happily formed 
lllast for many, many years. I thank you for 
e hearty reception I have met with in your 
wn; but I am sure I cannot take it to myself 
much as to the circumstance of my being 
e guest of your queen. I was much gratified 
what I witnessed last night in your town; 
d I beg that you will express to the inhabi- 
nts of Windsor how highly pleased I was 
th their kindness and attention.” 


The lieutenancy, deputations from the Lon- 
n merchants and bankers, and the represen- 
tives of other public bodies, then presented 
dresses, which were not of sufficient historical 
terest to publish here. In each case his 
— delivered an appropriate extempore 
ply: 
After the withdrawal of the corporation and 
e deputations, there was a review in the Great 
irk of a small brigade of cavalry, consisting 
the 2nd. Life Guards, the Royal Horse 
uards Blue, and the 6th Dragoon Guards, or 
wbiniers, and two troops of Royal Horse 
rtillery. ‘The ground was kept by the 94th 
giment of the line. The queen and empress 
tended in an open carriage. The Earl of 
wrdigan commanded the troops. The French 
nperor rode between Prince Albert and the 
uke of Cambridge. His imperial majesty 
id the prince consort were attired in the 
uiforms of field-marshals of their respective 
itions. The-number of persons on the ground 
as enormous, and they received with great 
ithusiasm the illustrious cortége, the military 
nds playing ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie.” After 
.e review there was a sham cavalry action; 
1d the emperor highly complimented Lord 
ardigan on the manner in which the ma- 
euvres were conducted. 
In the evening there was a grand dinner- 
uty in St. George’s Hall; and the evening 
wty which followed was most numerously 
led with aristocratic guests. 
On Wednesday her majesty held a chapter 
VOL. II. 
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of the garter, for the purpose of investing the 
emperor with the insignia of the order. The 
queen wore on this occasion her celebrated 
diadem of brilliants. The Court Circular 
afforded the following account :— 

“The knights companions were called over 
according to their order of seniority :—The 
Marquis of Exeter, the Duke of Richmond, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Duke of 
Cleveland, Earl de Grey, the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Claren- 
don, Earl Spencer, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Duke 
of Northumberland, the Earl of Ellesmere, and 
the Earl of Aberdeen. The officers of the order 
present were—the Bishop of Winchester, pre- 
late; the Bishop of Oxford, chancellor; the 
Hon. and very Rev. the Dean of Windsor, 
registrar; Sir Charles George Young, garter 
king-of-arms; and Sir Augustus Clifford, 
gentleman usher of the black rod. ‘The 
knights appeared in the mantle and collar of 
the garter, and the officers wore their respec- 
tive robes, with their chains and badges. 

“The knights companions and officers en- 
tered the throne-room, and took their seats at 
the table, the queen being seated in a chair of 
state at the head, a second (vacant) chair of 
state being on the right hand of her majesty. 
The prelate of the order stood on the right of 
the queen, the chancellor on the left, while the ~ 
registrar, garter, and black rod, remained at the 
bottom of the table. The ceremony commenced 
by the chancellor reading a new statute, by 
command of the queen, dispensing with the 
existing statutes of the Order of the Garter, in 
as far as was required for the especial purpose 
therein mentioned, and ordaining and declar- 
ing that his Imperial Majesty Napoleon IIL., 
Emperor of the French, be declared a knight 
of this order, any statute, decree, rule, or usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

‘‘ By the queen’s command the Emperor of 
the French was conducted from his apartments 
through the music-room, and grand-reception- 
room, between his royal highness Prince Albert, 
and his royal highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
the two senior knights companions present, 
preceded by the garter king-of-arms (bearing 
the ensigns of the order upon a crimson velvet 
cushion), and by black rod. The queen and 
the knights of the garter received his imperial 
majesty standing; and the emperor, passing te 
the head of the table, took a seat in the chair 
of state on the right hand of her majesty. 

‘“‘ Her imperial majesty the Empress of the 
French, his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, her royal highness the Princess Royal, 
his royal highness Prince Alfred, her royal 
highness the Princess Alice, and their royal 
highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the 
Princess Mary, had been conducted to the 
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throne-room before the entrance of the queen, 
in order to witness the ceremony. 

‘The empress and the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge were ushered to seats near the throne. 


The queen announced to the emperor of the- 


French that his imperial majesty had been 
elected a knight of the most noble Order of 
the Garter. Garter king-of-arms, kneeling, 
presented the garter to the sovereign, and her 
majesty, assisted by his royal highness Prince 
Albert, buckled it on the left: leg of the em- 
peror, the chancellor pronouncing the admoni- 
tion. Garter king-of-arms presented the riband 
with the George, and the queen put the same 
over the left shoulder of the emperor, the chan- 
cellor pronouncing the admonition. The queen 
then gave the accolade to the emperor, and his 
imperial majesty received the congratulations of 
his royal highness Prince Albert, his royal high- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, his serene high- 
ness the Prince of Leinengen, and each of the 
knights companions present. The chapter being 
thus ended, the knights companions were again 
called over by garter, and retired from the pre- 
sence of the sovereign with the usual reverences. 

‘Her majesty accompanied the emperor to 
his apartments, followed by the empress and 
Prince Albert, and attended by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the royal suites. The queen 
and prince afterwards returned to their own 
rooms. _ 

‘A guard of the honourable corps of Gen- 
tlemen-at-arms, under the command of Major 
Harmar, the standard-bearer, was in attendance 
upon her majesty the queen at the chapter- 
room, and a special guard of honour of the 
honourable corps, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Topham. The lieutenant was 
on duty in attendance upon his imperial ma- 
jesty the emperor of the French at his apart- 
ments and at the chapter-room. The yeomen 
of the guard, under the command of Captain 
Macdonald, the exon in waiting, lined the 
grand staircase, the vestibule, and the music- 
room. ‘The queen’s footmen, in state-liveries, 
were stationed in the vestibule. | 

‘The queen gave a state dinner in the even- 
ing, at which all the gentlemen appeared in 
uniform or court dress, the members of orders 
of knighthood wearing their respective ensigns. 
The magnificent service of gold plate was used 
on this occasion. The middle of the table was 
adorned with a number of beautiful épergnes 
and vases in gold, while on two buffets, at each 
end of St. George’s Hall, in which the banquet 
was served, were displayed, on a background of 
rich crimson, a variety of beautiful specimens 
of art in the precious metals, in shields, tan- 
kards, jewelled cups, vases, tazzi, and other 
articles of vertw in the royal collection.” 

_ The buffets and the table were brilliantly 
lit by numerous wax-lights in candelabra of 
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silver-gilt, the St. George candelabrum form 
the centre ornament. Opposite the -cand 
brum at the table were seated her majesty 
queen, and his imperial majesty the empe 
of the French; and on the opposite side | 
imperial majesty the empress, and his ro 
highness Prince Albert. The festivities of | 
evening were brilliant, exceedingly suggest 
of some gorgeous fairy tale. It was rema 
able that the insignia worn by the emperor 
this occasion was that worn by Louis XYI 
and Charles X., when similar honours yw; 
conferred upon them. 

On Thursday morning their royal and jj 
perial majesties visited the city. They | 
Windsor at a little after eleven o’clock, a 
proceeded by the South-western Railway to t 
queen’s private station at Nine Elms. Th 
were received there by the directors, the bai 
of the Coldstream Guards performing the n 
tional anthems of England and France. T 
Grenadier Guards kept the ground, and a squ 
dron of the 1st Life Guards formed the esco: 
The illustrious party went along the Wand 
worth Road to Vauxhall Bridge, along Mi 
bank, Parliament Street, to the Horse Guard 
through the Horse Guards and St. Jame 
Park to Buckingham Palace. Multitud 
thronged the way, and their utterances 
welcome rose in one perpetnal shout. T 
state bands of the Life Guards were station 
in the front of the palace, and performed t 
national anthems dedicated to the two soy 
reigns. The Duke of Wellington, and oth 
officers of the household, received their majé 
ties with the appropriate ceremonies. ‘I 
emperor and empress left Buckingham Pala 
at half past one o’clock, en route to the ci 


and accept their welcome. ‘Their majesti 
and suite proceeded in seven of the royal ca 
riages through the Mall of St. James’s Park 
the Horse Guards, thence to Charing Cro: 
along Whitehall. 
contributed to the glory of the scene whi 


Guildhall, there to meet the citizens of Londo 


The fineness of the d: 


was presented in this triumphal course. Fro 


Charing Cross to Temple Bar, probably 1 
greatest collection of persons were assembl 


which ever before thronged that approach 


the city. Within the city, the gathering @ 


peared, if possible, greater. All the way fro 


Charing Cross, the royal carriages passed b 
neath a canopy of gaudy flags and bannet 
which overhung the streets. 
and his delicate and amiable-looking empres 
were much affected by these demonstrations 
friendship and cordial alliance. Their arriv 
at the Guildhall was the occasion for 1) 
grandest display of popular and civic hosy 
tality. The Royal Horse Guards preserv' 


order; military bands were duly stationed. 


splendid canopy covered the whole area 


The emperc 
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.e building, which was decorated in most 
stly style. The corporation was assembled, 
1d many of the nobility, the ministers, the 
reign ambassadors, and foreigners of distinc- 
on, obtained positions to witness the pre- 
tation. 

At ten minutes past two their majesties 
rrived, and were at once conducted to the 
irone prepared for them. The recorder (who 
ras surrounded by the lord mayor, aldermen, 
neriffs, and various members of the court of 
smmon council) read the address which had 
een prepared by command of the corporation. 
t was as follows :— 


«May it please your majesty,—We, the lord 
ayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of 
ondon, in common council assembled, desire 
) offer to your majesty our heartfelt congratu- 
tions on the arrival of your majesty and the 
mpress of the French in this country as the 
uests of our most gracious queen; and on 
schalf of our fellow-citizens and ourselves, we 
umbly tender to your majesties the warmest 
<pression of our gratitude for the welcome 
isit by which you have deigned to honour our 
ty on this memorble day. 

‘The attention of Europe and the world is 
ready fixed on the attitude of dignity and 
nited strength displayed by France and Great 
ritain in the present war, and the coming 
f your majesty, invited by our beloved queen 
t such a time, will draw closer the bonds of 
utual friendship and common interests so 
appily uniting the two countries. 

‘“‘The cordial alliance of two such mighty 
owers, cemented and sealed by intimate and 
‘ank intercourse between their rulers, must 
way the destinies of all, will abate the pride 
f our common enemies, increase the confidence 
f our allies, and give new vigour to our arms. 

«« By the wise policy of your majesty’s reign, 
ll our ancient jealousies have been appeased, 
nd the flags of France and England now 
1ingle their colours alike in the Baltic and in 
he East. Ranged together in a righteous 
ause, braving like hardships, and shedding 
heir blood side by side in victory, the soldiery 
f our united armies, and the seamen of our 
ombined fleets, have learned to regard each 
ther with the love of brave and generous 
omradés, second only to the love they bear 
heir respective countries; and while such are 
he feelings, we rejoice that sentiments akin 
o these are growing daily, and sinking deeply 
nto the breasts of the people of these great 
ind neighbouring nations. 

“* None can doubt that the allied forces thus 
nimated, led in perfect harmony by com- 
nanders of tried skili and valour, and guided 
yy united counsels at home, will achieve by 
rms the just and ambitious objects of the 
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present war; unless, as we may hope, the 
efforts of assembled statesmen shall yet avert 
the calamities of protracted warfare by the 
speedier negotiation of an honourable and 
enduring peace. ; 

“This cordial reception, therefore, of the 
chosen and puissant emperor of the French by 
the illustrious sovereign who reigns over these 
realms, and lives in the hearts of the British 
people, we regard as a type of a close and 
lasting friendship between the two nations, 
and the happiest augury of a returning time, 
when, undisturbed in the onward course of 
civilisation, the nations of Europe may again 
lay aside the sword, and resume their exalted 
rivalry in the works of beneficence alone. 

““We are earnestly anxious further to ex- 
press to your imperial majesty the lively plea- 
sure and respectful admiration with which we 
have seen you accompanied, on this happy 
occasion, by your illustrious consort, her ma- 
jesty the empress of the French. We tender 
to your majesty the expression of our confident 
hope that you may ever find, in the affections 
of domestic life, the best solace and support 
this world can afford, under the cares and 
weights of the high destiny you are now ful- 
filling with such conspicuous power and mo- 
deration, and we fervently pray that life and 
health may, by the blessing of Providence, be 
vouchsafed to your majesties for many years 
to come.” 


The emperor, having received the address 
from the hands of the recorder, proceeded to 
read his reply. He said :— 


‘«‘ My Lorp Mayor,—After the cordial recep- 
tion I have experienced from the queen, no- 
thing could affect. me more deeply than the 
sentiments towards the empress and myself to 
which you, my lord, have given expression on 
the part of the city of London ; for the city of 
London represents available resources which 
its wide commerce affords both for civilisation 
and for war. 

‘Flattering as are your praises, I accept 
them, because they are addressed much more 
to France than to myself. They are addressed 
to a nation whose interests are to-day every- 
where identical with your own. They are 
addressed to an army and a navy united to your 
own by heroic companionship in danger and in 
glory. They are addressed to the policy of 
the two governments, which is based on truth, 
on moderation, and on justice. 

‘‘ For myself, I have retained on the throne 
the same sentiments of sympathy and esteem 
for the English people that I professed as an 
exile, while I enjoyed here the hospitality of 
your country; and if I have acted in accord- 
ance with my convictions, it is that the in- 
terests of the nation which has chosen me, no 
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less than those of universal civilisation, have 
made it a duty. Indeed, England and France 
are naturally united on all the great questions 
of politics, and of human progress, that agitate 
the world, from the shores of the Atlantic to 
those of the Mediterranean—from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea—from the desire to abolish 
slavery to the hope of amelioration for all the 
countries of Kurope. I see in the moral, as in 
the political world, that there are two nations 
—but one course and one end. 

‘Tt is, then, only by narrow considerations 
and pitiful rivalries that our union can be dis- 
severed. If we follow, then, the dictates of 
common sense alone, we shall be sure of the 
future. 

“ You are right in interpreting my presence 
among you as a fresh and convincing proof of 
my energetic co-operation in the prosecution 
of the war, if we fail in obtaining an honour- 
able peace. Should we so fail, although our 
difficulties may be great, we may surely count 
upon a successful result—for not only are our 
soldiers and our, sailors of tried valour—not 
only do the two countries possess within them- 
selves unrivalled resources, but above all—and 
here les the superiority—it is because they 
stand in the van of generous and enlightened 
ideas. é 

‘The eyes of all who suffer rise instinctively 
towards the West, because the two nations are 
even more powerful from the opinions which 
they represent, than from their armies and their 
fleets. 

“T am deeply grateful to your queen for 

affording me this solemn opportunity of ex- 
pressing to you my own sentiments, and those 
of France, of which I am the interpreter. 
_ “J thank you, in my own name and in that 
of the empress, for the kind and hearty cor- 
diality with which you have received us. We 
shall take back to France with us the lasting 
impression made on minds thoroughly able to 
appreciate the very imposing spectacle which 
England presents, where virtue, on the throne, 
directs the destinies of a country under the 
empire of liberty without danger.”’ 


Their majesties, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
cabinet ministers, foreign ambassadors, and 
various distinguished persons were then con- 
ducted to the council-chamber, where an ele- 
gant déjeiner was prepared, and where the 
freedom of the city was presented to his majesty. 
’ The queen, with the good taste so charac- 
teristic of her, was from the first opposed 
to an invitation to her and the prince, lest 
honours should be divided, which she desired 
to be wholly given to her illustrious visitors. 

During the déjedner, and afterwards, th ir 
majesties chatted familiarly, and with that 
grace which is so natural to all ranks in F rance, 
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among the groups of noble and civie pergo 
assembled around them. His majesty notic 
Sir Charles Fox among the spectators, who 
he beckoned to his side, and shook hands wi. 
him. While en route from the council-chay 
ber to the hall, where many pictures of 4 
Buonaparte family were lung, his majesty 
eye caught a fine portrait of Hortense, }, 
mother. He paused for a moment, gazed ; 
it, and exclaimed, “This is indeed kind! 


Their majesties proceeded from the Guildha 


to the Albert Gate of Hyde Park, Knight 
bridge, the residence of Count Walewski, {J 
French Ambassador. The imperial copt¢ 
entered the Park at Hyde Park Corner, passir 
to the embassy from the park. ‘This wa 
probably, the most brilliant portion of the day 
spectacle. ‘The whole way through the pari 
from the statue of Achilles to the French en 
bassy, was lined with household infantry, an 
a splendid escort of the Life Guards relieve 
that which had attended the emperor to tl 
city. ‘he emperor appeared in high spirit 
and greatly pleased; the empress was pal 
and ‘seemed fatigued; but her countenan 
was suffused with pleasure, while, during 
long detention of her carriage before the par 
aspect of the embassy, she was enthusiasticall 
greeted by all assembled there. At the en 
bassy, the emperor received the respects of a 
the foreign ambassadors. The occupant 
that noble mansion, the Count Walewski, an 
his beautiful countess, partook largely of th 
popular good feeling. The ambassador ha 
seen alternations of prosperity and adyersit; 
corresponding with those which the emper 
had experienced. A Pole by birth, and b 
repute connected with the Buonaparte famih 
he took part in the Polish revolution of 183 
arrived an exile in France, and there found 
glorious elevation. Some time after the vis 
of the emperor to England, he became minist 
of foreign affairs, and presided at the pea 
conference, by which, in another year, th 
great war was terminated. An America 
review then contained the following strikin 
notice of him :— 

‘“‘ Within the walls of a sumptuous mansio 
on the Boulevard des Capucines sits the Cour 
Walewski, the Emperor Louis Napoleon’s m 
nister of Foreign Affairs. There is a costl 
banquet spread, and the minister preside 
The band of Guides, in their ravishing un 
forms, inspire the feast. On the right of th 
count sits the representative of Russia; on h 
left, the head-servant of Windsor Castle. dt 
discriminately disposed, appear the varlov 
plenipotentiaries, members of the diplomat 
corps, members of the imperial cabinet, an 
other high functionaries of state. ‘The Cour 
Walewski, the dessert being laid, rises wit 
pictorial gravity, and, in the midst of all th 
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‘iden light, this military music, this fragrant 
‘ofusion of the vineyard and Hyperides, pro- 
ses to these dazzling notables and nobles, 
‘e durability of the peace they have just 
‘ened with the jewelled quill of the eagle of 
e Jardin des Plants—the imprisoned bird of 
s Olympian master. ees 
‘‘ Stealing through the city of Berlin in 
seuise, footworn and befouled, with blood- 
ot eyes, roving everywhere like a suspected 
ief, with ears erect, watching every syllable 
‘tered in the streets through which, as instinct 
| genius prompts, he passes with quick or 
irdy pace, there is an outlawed man, dogged 
+ the police of Monsieur de Manteuffel, the 
atsell of the Prussian capital. A Polish rebel, 
» to his neck in treason, he journeys to Paris, 
Ignacio Commonfort came hither, a few 
onths ago, for the sinews of war and sym- 
thy. He gets clear of Prussia—bafiles the 
lice of Monsieur de Manteuffel—runs other 
-ks—extricates himself from all—throws off 
3 rags and mask—leaps, with the agility of 
Mazzaroni, into the renovated livery of the 
vpire—and sits there on the Boulevard des 
‘pucines, the minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
unt Walewski. Yet, on the police-sheets of 
irlin, and many smaller towns, from the Vis- 
la to the Elbe, the written instructions of 
onsieur de Manteuffel, to arrest ‘an adven- 
ver, styling himself Walewski,’—for these are 
2 precise words,—still remain. Times change. 
_ your old age, look out, Walewski, for the 
lice of Berlin!” 
‘In the evening, her majesty and the prince 


asort, with her guests, visited the Italian. 


vera, London being gorgeously illuminated. 
ue scene was especially grand as the royal car- 
ges emerged from St. James’s Palace into Pall 
all West. The clubs and private houses were 
illiantly illuminated with every imaginable 
vice indicative of alliance with France, and 
solution to carry on the war. As the car- 
uges left the palace gates of St. James’s, the 
altitude, who crowded every available space, 
sed one of the most deafening cheers we ever 
ard on any public occasion, even when a 
ghty concourse of people were most enthu- 
stic. 

On Friday the scene of imperial and royal 
-erest was the Crystal Palace. About 30,000 
rsons were assembled on the terrace; and 
aen the queen and prince, emperor and em- 
ess, appeared on the gallery overlooking the 
autiful grounds, and the multitude below, it 
as indeed a scene to remember for ever. 

In the evening her majesty gave a concert 
‘Buckingham Palace, where a brilliant throng 
' the élite of the land, and brave men and 
‘r women from many lands, were assembled. 
pr majesty was dressed in blue silk, with 
e flounces of white lace, and wore a small 
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crown of rubies and diamonds, with white 
feathers. The empress wore a brilliant head- 
dress of diamonds, and her attire was at once 
costly and chaste. The emperor wore the 
uniform of a French general officer. Prince 
Albert was dressed in that of the British Rifle 
Brigade. The emperor displayed, for the first 
time since his investiture ‘‘ the garter.” Sup- 
per was served on the celebrated gold plate, 
the display of which, on a lofty buffet lined 
with crimson, as well as in the supper-service, 
was dazzling in the extreme. 

On Saturday the imperial guests took their 
leave of her majesty, and departed from Wind- 
sor, accompanied by Prince Albert and the 
Duke of Cambridge, who bid them adieu at 
Dover, amidst a salute from the guns of the 
fleet. Their majesties arrived safely at their 
destination ; and who was there in France or 
England that did not feel that Waterloo was 
at last avenged? No Englishman who visited 
France, or elsewhere had much intercourse 
with Frenchmen during the previous forty 
years, but must have perceived that to avenge 
Waterloo had been the darling passion of the 
French. nation. We doubt even if the army 
was actuated by this desire more strongly than 
the people at large. The bourgeoisie, asa class, 
would, for the sake of peace, by which their 
trade might improve, forego this vengeful wish; 
but even amongst them the memory of Water- 
loo rankled and festered at the heart. Nor 
can we wonder at this. That victory imposed 
upon France the government of a dynasty made 
hateful by bigotry and oppression. The Bour- 
bons of 1815 were no better than those of 1792— 
indeed they were not so good; for in 1792 the 
royal family, whatever its sins, had a love for 
France, but in 1815 they cared for nothing 
but their own interests, which were propped 
up solely by foreign bayonets. Whatever the 
demerits of the great Napoleon, he was the 
man of the people’s choice. He was thoroughly 
a representative man: he was the incarnation 
of the pride, passion, infidelity, intellect, and 
glory of France. He even represented in his 
own predilections, opinions, and policy, the 
strangly-blended despotism and freedom of the 
French mind. France did not understand 
liberty for herself, or toleration for others; and 
yet there was a hatred of tyranny, and a love 
of equality of citizenship, which are potent 
ingredients of social liberty. Napoleon repre- 
sented everything that was French to so great 
an extent as to be the expression to the world 
of the national heart: where he failed to do 
this he failed to rule; and partly through this 
failure he ceased to reign. Had he, at the 
epoch of his fall, more completely regarded the 
national will, and been more completely its 
representative, humanly speaking, he had not 
fallen. Eyen Waterloo, if irreparable, and 
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although it had brought down the imperial 
eagle with broken wing, had not extinguished 
its life and power, if a large portion of the 
French people were not made to feel that the 
imperial policy was selfish, and that Napoleon 
was ceasing to rule for France, and waging 
only the war of a dynasty. 

It is doubtful whether France would have 
ever seen a great military despotism, but for the 
mistaken policy of England. The French revo- 
lution was just. It was as righteous a revolt as 
our own revolution against JamesII. England 
was popular amongst the revolutionists, and 
they desired her co-operation, and, we had 
almost said, protection, in forming a govern- 
ment, which should be based on principles 
more nearly resembling her own (if that be 
possible) than even those of the American 
United States. But the policy of England 
was directed by a party inimical to all hberty— 
and there was no despotism too grinding 
amongst the nations of the Continent for that 
party to foster. England, thus controlled, 
spurned the alliance of free France, and 
leagued herself with continental absolutists 
against the young life and prospects of a 
country yearning to be free. The wealth of 
England was lavished in attempts to create 
confusion and conspiracy, and many of the 
horrid excesses which popular fury committed 
were the result of the exasperation thus created 
in the mind of France ;—a fierce and terrible. 
policy against all who favoured the despotic 
system upheld by England became necessary 
to the very existence of the French republic. 

The foreign policy of the republic became 
necessarily propagandist; she did, as we do 
ourselves with our constitutionalism, and as 
Russia and Austria do with their absolutism 
—she encouraged the republican tendencies in 
surrounding nations, and sought to increase 
her own strength by their sympathies, and 
their successful revolt against their own op- 
pressors. Out of this state of things solely 
grew the wars of French aggrandisement and 
conquest, upon the fiery chariot of which Na- 
poleon stood, the wonder and the terror of the 
world. England was obliged ultimately to 
battle for her own national integrity, in a war 
which she did much to originate, for the de- 
struction of every liberty claimed by the 
nation against which at last she had to sum- 
mon all her resources to make head. Waterloo 
was the final stroke of England, therefore, in 
a contest which not only secured her own free- 
dom, but struck down that of France. England 
and the Bourbons became to France the great 
obstructions, not only to her glory but to her 
liberty, and Waterloo was the shibboleth of her 
oppressors. Whether her own government 
might be republican or monarchical—and, if 
the latter, whether hereditary and constitu- 
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tional, or imperial and elective—were 

questions for her to settle within herself, g 
the word “‘ Waterloo”? at once repressed 

hope of her ever realising that power. In th 
views of the theory of public feeling in Frar 
toward England, we have the support of { 
most competent men of the past and pres 
generations. Henry Lord Brougham, himse 
endorsed them; and that enlightened politic 
James Montgomery, the bard of Sheffield, b; 
tled through many years of his political | 
to enforce them, and even endured incaree 
tion under the allegation of having sung the 
when it was treason to recall England to co 
sistency with herself and justice to Fran 
These views have been recently confirmed 
the way of narrative, by the author of 7 
Reign of Terror; or, the Diary of a Volunte 
of the Year II. of the French Republi, trar 
lated by Mr. Samuel Copland; in fact, ¢ 
time arrived when the injustice of our atta 
upon the first French revolution was admitt 
by the general sentiment of England, and px 
claimed by her policy. 

The restored Bourbon was hurled from | 
throne; a younger and more corrupt branch 
that house—that of Orleans—in its turn d 
ceived France, and was swept away. Again, 
republic arose, the success of which wou 
have undoubtedly been certain, but for t 
intrigues of a section of the priesthood. Whi 
the ultra-montane party contemplated a co 
d’état, which must have consigned liber 
and Napoleonism together to persecution, 
representative of the house of Buonapai 
seized the reins of power; and, amidst t 
acclamations of France, and of the liber 
portion of the clergy, proclaimed his gover 
ment as that of Napoleon. II1.  ngla 
changed her policy. She had expended coun 
less millions to put down republicanism 
France without success, and at last publ 
opinion there, without foreign interferen 
raised an empire upon its ruin. England bh 
added to the expenditure of her treasure @ 
her blood wasted in warring against the 1 
public, a fresh drain of both to put downt 
empire; and seizing its mighty chief wi 
mightier hand, chained him, as a fettered eag. 
upon the loneliest rock in the ocean. Th 
empire was re-established in the person of | 
legitimate successor, and England made al 
ance with him; her armies and his confront 
together a common enemy; her fleets and | 
mingled their pennants within the sinuo 
Baltic, the embosomed Euxine, and far | 
upon the boundless Pacific, And after 
brilliant visit, in which a hospitable welco 
was accorded, he and his beautiful empress 
as guests whose departure was regretted—l 
the halls of Windsor, where the ancient linea 
of English royalty had held their proud est 
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r ages! Verily, Waterloo was avenged !— 
renged in the most noble way a people can 
renge an injury—by obtaining the honour- 
ile and peaceful recognition of all they had 
ught to gain. Yes, it was true that mul- 
tudes assembled in Trafalgar Square, at -the 
ot of the monument erected to England’s 
ightiest naval chief, by whom the fleets of 
rance were scattered as wrecks before the storm 
-and from the voice of that multitude a shout 
? welcome arose, as the heir of the once-van- 
aished Napoleon emerged from Whitehall! 
That must have been his feelings, and hers 
hho shares his destiny, when passing under 
1e statue of the great Wellington, to and 
om Buckingham Palace, they beheld so gor- 
sous a proclamation of the fact that all the 
dlicy which England’s mightiest military 
sro conquered to accomplish, was thus peace- 
rly and harmoniously ignored? Was it for 
is that the pride and chivalry of France 
ere rolled back from the heights of Busaco 
» the gates of Toulouse—and from ensan- 
1ined Waterloo to the gates of Paris—that 
eneath the arch which bears the statue of the 
mqueror the heir of the vanquished should 
de in triumph? Did the fair empress cast 
er eye upon Apsley House—upon the statue 
’ Achilles, fronting within the park the arch 
sfore which the equestrian statue of the hero 
’ Waterloo is so proudly elevated without— 
ad remember that all these things were erected 
scause of Waterloo; and that in the gay cor- 
ge a Duchess of Wellington added beauty 
1d honour to her train, without feeling that 
Jaterloo was avenged?—and thus may such 
seds ever be avenged, amidst national friend- 
ips, hospitalities, and peace! 

. The author of these pages happened to see, 
1 the Friday, the emperor and his queenly 
‘ide alight at their own house at the Albert 
ate—the house of the French embassy. We 
ood below, while a British band played the 
ational air of France, and while the emperor 
ad his bride (of British lineage), from the 
indows of the drawing-room, stood, and re- 
immed salutations to the crowd of fashionable 
orsons who waved their hats and offered their 
seetings from the park beneath. Happy sight! 
-to behold -the resolute brow of a Napoleon 
lumined with pleasure by English cordiality, 
id his hard features softened and relieved by 
ie reflection of her sweetness, grace, and 
zauty who stood beside him—we hope the 
ublem of future France—the very expression 
> modesty, taste, and gentle goodness. Yes, 
Jaterloo was avenged, and we, upon whom it 
as avenged, share the glory and aid the 
umph. 

_In a week after the emperor left the English 
sores, he was fired at by an assassin. His 


ajesty, accompanied by his equerries, Colonel 
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Ney and Valabreque, left the Palace of the 
Tuileries, about five o’clock in the afternoon 
of Saturday, the 28th of April, to take his 
customary ride in the Champs Elysées, and 
overtake the empress, who had preceded him, 
and was then in the Allée Dauphine, in the 
Bois de Boulogne. While riding slowly through 
the grand avenue, a man advanced from the 
throng, on the promenade, to within five or six 
paces of the emperor’s horse. ‘The intended 
assassin saluted, and the emperor raised his 
hand to return the salutation, when the man 
drew from beneath his paletot a pistol, and 
fired; the shot missed, but the pistol had a 
double barrel, and the fellow immediately 
rested the pistol on his arm, and fired again. 
In all probability, the horse saved his majesty; 
the animal shyed at the report of the first 
pistol, and, by this means changing suddenly 
the position of his majesty, averted the aim of 
the second shot. The man was prepared for 
such a contingency; for drawing a second 
pistol of the same form from beneath his coat, he 
was about to discharge it, when the spectators 
rushed upon him, and a police-agent being at 
hand, he was at once secured. The ruffian 
desperately struggled, endeavouring to fire 
into the faces of those who held him, so that 
the officer of police was twice obliged to wound 
him with a poignard before he was rendered 
incapable of mischief. The people would have 
killed him, but for the presence and authority 
of the emperor. When taken to the civic 
guard-house, at the Barriére de |’ Etoile, he was 
found to be an Italian, named Pinari, and a 
shoemaker by trade. The emperor displayed 
the greatest coolness and courage; and as he 
rode slowly on to the triumphal arch, the 
crowds of respectable persons who were assem- 
bled greeted him with loud acclamations, and 
every available demonstration of joy, on his 
escape. Before his majesty overtook the em- 
press, one of his equerries galloped forward 
to assure her majesty, and offer a detailed 
relation of the incident. The emperor then 
gave his horse to a groom, and placing himself 
beside the empress in the carriage, they drove 
to the Tuileries, the people hurrying along by 
the carriage, and uttering shouts of congratula- 
tion. Eugénie was overcome by these demon- 
strations of respect, and the event that caused 
them, and wept, and laughed hysterically, 
as the crowd waved their hats, and uttered 
their hearty congratulations. In the evening, 
their majesties visited the Opéra Comique, and 
the house rang with the hearty acclamations 
of the people upon their entrance. 

The next day the gentry of Paris hastened 
to the Tuileries, to congratulate his majesty 
on his escape. The representatives of the 
senate delivered a congratulatory address, to 
which the emperor made the following most 
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so spitefully and meanly employs it. Tt. 
alleged that the infamous Fouché, so long t 
great emperor’s minister of police, is 
author of this scandal, and that the separati 
of Hortense from her husband gaye 01 
plausible support to the allegation. | 

The subject of this notice was born in Par 
on the 20th of April, 1808, seven mont 
after the final separation of his parents. J] 
was the first prince born of Napoleon’s hous 
and the birth gave the illustrious uncle gre 
joy; all France was called upon to rejoice, ar 
the thunders of her cannon announced {| 
great event to the empire and the world. fF 
‘was born’’ said the emperor, “on the ste 
of a throne.” 

In 1810 he was baptised at Fontainblea 
The emperor and the new empress (poor Jos) 
phine, ever loving and faithful, was basely an 
inhumanly repudiated) stood sponsors for hin 
and the church lent all its pomp to the occasio 

In 1816 the Bourbon dynasty having bee 
restored by the victory of Waterloo, Hortensi 
having at that time the style and title ; 
Duchess of St. Leu, was exiled, and took u 
her residence in Bavaria, devoting herself { 
the tender and anxious culture of her boy 
They were persecuted by the Bavarian gover 
ment, and took refuge in Switzerland. Th 
Bourbons, unwilling to have them in suc 
near neighbourhood, menaced the Swiss gc 
vernment, and Hortense, to avoid being th 
cause of any calamity, took her son to Rom 
Here the education of the future emperor wa 
committed to very unworthy hands. A certai 
M. Lebas, son of a confidential partisan ¢ 
Robespierre, was the tutor; and this politic 
fanatic, rather than survive so glorious a r¢ 
publican, committed suicide. ! 

When, in 18380, a new French reyolutioi 
expelled the Bourbons once more, the house o 
Buonaparte assembled in counsel at Rome 
There were there associated ‘‘ Madame Mere, 
Cardinal Fesch, Jerome Buonaparte, Hortense 
and her son Louis Napoleon. ‘The result was 
the expulsion of Hortense and Louis Na 
poleon, then of age, from the Papal States 
Louis Napoleon resisted, but an escort 0 
mounted carabiniert conducted him to th 
frontier, beyond which he was compelled t 
pass. At this time Louis’ elder brother wa 
alive, and both the young men took an activ 
part in the revolutionary agitation which brok 
forth after the French revolution, which seate' 
the infamous Louis Philippe upon the thron 
of France. The insurgents in the Papal States 
and other parts of Italy, looked to the youn) 
Buonapartes as leaders. The young me 
showed courage, and, joiming themselves t 
General Lenognani, repeatedly repulsed th 
army of the Pontiff. A French fleet, sent ov 
by Louis Philippe, and an Austrian arm) 


remarkable extempore reply, and with a tone 
and emphasis which betrayed the deep earnest- 
ness and solemnity of his mind in uttering it: 
—‘‘T thank the senate for the sentiments it 
has just expressed tome. I fear nothing from 
the attempts of assassins; there are existences 
which are the instruments of the decrees of 
Providence. As long as I shall not have ful- 
filled my mission, I run no danger.” 

The assassin, for such he was in purpose, 
was a young man, and had borne arms in Italy 
during 1848-9. His motive, in the criminal 
attempt he made, was to revenge the destruc- 
tion of Roman liberty, which had been accom- 
plished by the emperor when president of the 
French republic. His trial took place on the 
7th of May, according to the forms usually 
observed in criminal cases. The government 
desired to have him tried for high-treason, but 
the emperor sagaciously replied, that ‘the 
criminal should be proceeded against just as if 
he had perpetrated the offence against a jour- 
neyman plasterer of the Plain of St. Denis.” 
The prisoner was remarkable for his personal 
beauty; he had a high intellectual: forehead, 
dark expressive eyes, his throat, which he wore 
bare, was fair and rounded, his hands small, 
and exquisitely kept. He denied any connec- 
tion with secret societies, and disclaimed all ac- 
complices. He had evidently no control over 
his passions, and was in any state of society 
a dangerous person. He was sentenced to 
be executed for parricide, for which in French 
law there is a peculiar punishment. As the 
emperor would not have him indicted for trea- 
son, the judges, less wise and mercitul, adopted 
this legal fiction. It met with general disappro- 
bation, although all men were willing that he 
should suffer death for his crime. He was led 
to the scaffold on the 14th of May. As soon 
as he ascended it, he shouted ‘ Vive la répub- 
ligue !”” and was about to repeat the cry, when 
the axe fell upon his neck, severing his head 
from the body. 

A glance at the history of the remarkable 
man, who, escaping the shot of the assassin, 
only passed through one of the many perils 
of an eventful life, will here be appropriate. 
Charles Louis Buonaparte is the third, and 
only surviving, son of Louis Buonaparte, King 
of Holland, and brother to the great Napoleon. 
His mother was Hortense, daughter of Jose- 
phine, the wife of De Beauharnais, afterwards 
his widow, then the wife of General Buona- 
parte, and in course of the vicissitudes which 
filled up his changeful career, Empress of the 
french. Victor Hugo, in his intense hostility 
to Louis Napoleon, endeavours to disgrace 
flortense, and to represent the emperor as the 
child of her intrigue with another than her 
husband. For this no proof is offered, and, 
if true, ought not to be used as Victor Hugo 
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yon decided the fate of the Italians. J'rom 
he very beginning “ Hyalité”’ was a traitor to 
rinciples he avowed in ascending the French 
arone. The young Buonapartes were expelled 
‘om Italy, but the elder was placed beyond 
he vengeance of ‘‘the powers’’—he sickened 
nd died at Faenza, in March, 1831. 
Hortense fied from Rome, and her son 
,ouis, disguised as her servant, escaped with 
er to Cannes. Here Hortense resolved to 
asten to Paris, and claim the protection of 
ouis Philippe from the dangers which sur- 
ounded her. Hortense had reason to calcu- 
ite upon a generous reception, for it was 
arough her influence that the mother and 
unt of the Duke of Orleans were permitted 
» reside in France, during the days of the 
mpire. Nor were her benevolent efforts con- 
ned to that, for the emperor, in answer to her 
atreaties, granted them an income of 600,000 
‘ancs to maintain their dignity. Louis Phi- 
ppe*was addressed by Hortense in one of the 
iost touching letters ever written by a mother, 
fugitive, and an unhappy woman; he an- 
vered by slyly endeavouring to induce her, 
> her own accord, to leave France. Louis 
apoleon begged permission to enter the 
rench army as a private soldier, which was of 
yurse refused. Finally, a peremptory and 
aughty order to mother and son to leave the 
ingdom, sent them once more wanderers on 
ie face of the earth. They passed over to 
ngland. Preferring the Continent, they again 
und their way to Switzerland, and resided 
; Arnenberg. In April, 1832, he was 
ected by the Canton of Thurgovia to the 
ghts of citizenship. He entered the military 
‘hool of Thun as a volunteer, and studied 
osely the theory and practice of artillery. 
e also gave himself to the study of history, 
id to the policy and opinions of his illustrious 
icle. He wrote a work on the subject of 
‘tillery, which so pleased the Bernese govern- 
ent that it conferred on him the commission 
captain in its regiment of artillery. Thus 
atters went with him until 1835. During 
is time Hortense was one of the most affec- 
nate of mothers, and Charles Louis Napoleon 
ie of the most filial of sons. "When Madame 
» Gerardin was married, April 26th, 1834, 
letter was addressed to her by Hortense, 
hich is full of sweetness and tenderness, 
vealing her interesting character; it is also 
irious from the reference it makes to her 


“T found you whole and entire in your 
1arming letter, my dear Delphine,’ writes 
ortense Beauharnais; “tell your husband 
ot to be angry at my calling you by that 
‘me—it is the one you bore at Rome and in 


vitzerland, when you used to repeat to me 
VOL. II. 
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your pretty verses, and that I rejoiced in 
listening to your voice, so expressive and so 
truly French. You have not then forgotten 
me? I thank you for it—for I. thought that 
in Paris, people forgot everything. I am glad 
to hear that the distrust we inspire—too well 
founded, perhaps, alas!—is not so general 
as I feared. Certainly I shall be charmed to 
receive often your works and your letters. 
You cannot doubt of my pleasure at any mark 
of your remembrance. I have so often asked, 
‘Ts she married [—is she happy ?’ You really 
owed me a reply as satisfactory as the one I 
have received. I will think over the proposal 
you make to me. The difficulty will be to find 
some article that will seem naturally brought 
about. At this moment my son is writing 
a work upon artillery—that would not be 
interesting. Afterwards he means to write 
something on his uncle; then we may see 
what he could send you. He is altered since 
you saw him—grown to be a man; and he 
makes me very happy by the kindness of his 
disposition and his noble resignation, which 
modifies the vivacity of his opinions. I dare 
not wish our native country for him—for I am 
too fond of peace; and besides, there where 
you are feared you cannot possibly hope to be 
beloved. Assuredly resignation, to no matter 
what injustice, to no matter what deception, is 
Believe in the 
delight I should feel in seeing you once more, 
in making your husband’s acquaintance, and in 
repeating to you the assurance of my affec- 
tionate sentiments. 
** HorTENSE.” 


In 1835 a rumour prevailed in Europe that 
the Queen of Portugal, then a widow, desired 
Louis Napoleon for a husband. The queen 
was the widow of his own cousin, the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg. 

In July, 1838, Napoleon resolved to invade 
France. At Baden he became acquainted with 
Colonel Vaudrey, commanding the 4th Regi- 
ment of Artillery, then at Strasburg, which 
was the regiment in which the emperor served 
before Toulon, in the first display of his skill. 
Vaudrey was a Buonapartist; he had fought 
at Waterloo, and it was the grand idea of his 
existende to avenge it. M. de Persigny, so 
well known since to history, joined his coun- 
sels. A number of other persons, officers, 
nobles, gentlemen, and even ladies, were in in- 
timate association with the project. His gentle 
mother knew nothing of these plots. 

At eleven o’clock at night, on the 28th of 
October, he arrived at Strasburg, where the 
conspirators had prepared a small apartment 
for him, in the Rue de la Fontaine. On the 
following morning he called on Colonel Vau- 
drey, and submitted for his approbation a plan 
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of operations. The colonel would not support 
it, but adopted one more romantic and less 
yatriotic. At eleven o’clock that night, Louis 
Napoleon, dressed as a French general of artil- 
lery, met the conspirators at a rendezvous 
agreed upon: they were all in uniform, and 
had the eagle of the 7th regiment of the line. 
At six the next morning a message from Colonel 
Vaudrey was to summon them to action. The 
prince consumed the night writing proclama- 
tions. A few minutes after the clock chimed 
six, a message arrived that Colonel Vaudrey 
awaited him. He issued forth—on one side of 
him M. Parquin, wearing the uniform of a 
general of brigade, and M. de Quérelles that of 
a chef de bataillon, and a dozen officers followed. 
They entered the barracks, and found Colonel 
Vaudrey, with his regiment under arms, and 
his sword drawn. Advancing to the soldiers, 
and pointing to the prince, he exclaimed— 
“Behold the nephew of the Emperor Napo- 
leon!”” He harangued them on the right 
of the nephew to succeed the uncle, and how 
much it would be for the glory of France and 
of the army. He then demanded if the prince 
could rely upon them, and was responded to 
by shouts of ‘‘ Vive WNapoléon !” “ Viwe ? Ein- 
pereur!” The prince also addressed the 
soldiers ; and snatching the eagle from M. de 
Quérelles, he presented it to the regiment as 
the emblem of past and coming glory. They 
then proceeded, with the band playing, to the 
quarters of General Virol. An route the pre- 
fect was arrested, and the prince’s proclamations 
were sent tothe printers. The movement was 
popular; the prince was everywhere received 
with enthusiasm. General Virol refused to 
join the movement, and endeavoured to bring 
back the troops to their loyalty; but his au- 
thority was defied, and shouts of ‘ Vive 
i Empereur J”? rent the air. The general took 
to flight. 

The expedition—if we may now call it so— 


quitted the high street, and entered the Bar- 


racks of Frikematt by a narrow lane. Here 
he was hemmed in as ina trap; and should the 
immates of the barrack prove loyal to the 
government, the cause of the prince was des- 
perate. The soldiers flocked out and listened 
to his harangue, and then rushed in for their 
arms to rejoin him. ‘Their officers sfiggested 
doubts of his identity, and the troops hesitated ; 
this ruined all. An ignominious fracas fol- 
lowed, in which the soldiery on either side 
were unwilling to wound one another, but 
which issued in the arrest of the prince and 
the whole body of the conspirators. Colonel 
Vaudrey destroyed the chances, which were 
many, in the prince’s favour, by his incompe- 
tency. Had Napoleon’s own plans been fol- 
lowed, and with the promptitude he desired, 
the probability was great that he would soon 
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have been at the head of the French an 
The whole party were conveyed to prison, ; 
were interrogated after the manner custom 
in criminal inquisitions in France. The c 
duct of the prince before the tribunal ) 
frank, bold, and heroic. His civil jailers trea 
him barbarously, but his military captors 
haved with the greatest consideration. On 
9th of November he was conducted from Sti 
burg to Paris. On the 2ist he was put 
board a French frigate, which conveyed | 
ultimately to America. 
The French vessel of war having conve 
the prince to the United States, and lan 
him at Norfolk, he employed himself there 
a good citizen. His private character 
American society has been since often inyeigl 
against, especially at New York, to which ¢ 
he repaired at once, as the most conveni 
place for prompt communication with _ 
friends in Europe. According to his sk 
derers he frequented places of the lowest s 
worst resort, and altogether conducted hims 
disgracefully. Very. recently a satisfact 
confutation has been given to such allegatio 
through the columns of the JVational Inte 
gencer, by a United States’ officer of distineti 
whose name is well known to Europe, and w 
was in frequent, almost constant associat 
with Louis Napoleon, during the whole pen 
of his short residence in the States. The f 
lowing extracts from this vindication will: 
terest the reader :— iz 


‘His favourite topics, when we were alo1 
were his uncle, the emperor, his mother, a 
others of his immediate family, in whom 
had been deeply interested; his own relatic 
to France by birth and imperial registry; 1 
inducements which led to the attempted ret 
lution at Strasburg; the causes of its failur 
and his chief support under the mortificati 
of the result: ‘The will of God,’ to use } 
own words, ‘through a direct interpositi 
of his Providence; the time had not yet com 

‘‘He seemed ever to feel that his person 
destiny was indissolubly linked with Franc 
or, as his mother, Hortense, expressed it 
her will, ‘to know his position;’ and the ¢ 
thusiasm with which at times he gave utteran 
to his aspirations for the prosperity, the hap] 
ness, and the honour of his country, and to t 
high purposes which he designed to accomph 
for her as a ruler, amounted, in words, vou 
and manner, to positive eloquence. Had 
taken notes of some of these conyersatiol 
they would be considered now, when his visi 
of power and earthly glory are realised, seare¢ 
less epigrammatic and elevated in thought, ‘ 
as related to himself, less prophetic than ma 
which have been recorded from the lips of t 
exile of St. Helena. “i 
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‘‘He was winning in the invariableness of his 
iability, often playful in spirits and manner, 
1 warm in his affections. He was a most 
idly attached son, and seemed to idolise his 
ther. When speaking of her, the intona- 
ns of his voice and his whole manner were 
en as gentle and feminine as those of a 
man. It had been his purpose to spend a 
win making a tour of the United States, 
it he might have a better knowledge of our 
titutions, and observe for himself the prac- 
ul workings of our political system. With 
3 expectation, he consulted me and others as 
the arrangement of the route of travel, so as 
visit the different sections of the Union at 
most desirable seasons. But his plans 
re suddenly changed by intelligence of the 
ious illness of Queen Hortense, or, as then 
led, the Duchess of St. Leu, at her castle in 
itzerland. I was dining with him the day 
letter conveying this information was re- 
red. Recognising the writing on the en- 
ype as it was handed to him at table, he 
tily broke the seal, and scarce glanced over 
f a page before he exclaimed, ‘My mother 
1! I must see her. Instead of a tour of 
States, I shall take the next packet for 
sland. I will apply for passports to the 
itinent at every embassy in London, and, if 
uccessful, will make my way to. her with- 
‘them.’ This he did, and reached Arnen- 
x in time to console by his presence the 
1g hours of the ex-queen, and to receive in 
bosom her last sigh. 
’ After such opportunities of knowing much 
he mind and heart, and general character of 
is Napoleon, it was with great surprise 
5 L for the first time read, in a distant ‘part 
the world, when he had become an em- 
or, representations in the public journals of 
life in New York (and New Orleans, too, 
agh he was never there), which would in- 
2a belief that he had been, when here, 
‘e better than a vagabond—low in his asso- 
lions, intemperate in his indulgences, and 
ipated in his habits. In both eating and 
iking he was, so far as I observed, abste- 
us rather than self-indulgent. I repeatedly 
ukfasted, dined, and supped in his com- 
'y, and never knew him to partake of any- 
'g stronger in drink than the light wines of 
‘ace and Germany, and of these in great 
eration. I have been with him early and 
, unexpectedly as well as by appointment, 
_ never saw reason for the slightest sus- 
on of any irregularity in his habits. 
| Louis Napoleon may have had some asso- 
ions in New York of which I was ignorant ; 
he, like Dickens, and other distinguished 
igners, may have carried his observations, 
‘or the protection of the police, to scenes in 
ch I would not have accompanied him. If 
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he did, I never heard of it, and have now no rea= 

son to suppose such was the fact. But that he 
was an habitué, as has been publicly reported, of 
drinking saloons and oyster cellars, gambling 
houses, and places of worse repute, I do not 
believe. I can recall to my recollection no 
young man of the world whom I have ever 
met, who, in what seemed an habitual elevation 
of mind, and an invariable dignity of bearing, 
would have been less at home than he in such 
associations. 

“There was, however, in New York, at the 
same time, and for about the same period, a 
Prince Buonaparte, who was, I have reason to 
think, of a very different character. His ante- 
cedents in Europe had not been favourable, and 
his reputation here was not good. He, too, 
was in exile, but not for a political offence. 
He may not have been received in society, 
and may have had low associations. I met 
him, but, from this impression; formed no 
acquaintance with him. For the same reason 
the intercourse between him and his cousin 
was infrequent and formal. All that has been 
said and published of the one may be true 
of the other; and in search for reminiscences 
of the sojourn in New York of Louis Napoleon, 
on his elevation to a throne fifteen years after- 
wards, it is not difficult to believe that those 
ignorant of the presence here at the same time, 
of two persons of the same name and same title, 
may have confounded the acts and character of 
the one with the other. This, I doubt not, is 
the fact; and that however general and firmly 
established the impression to the contrary may 
be, the reproach of a disreputable life here does 
not justly attach itself to him, who is now 
confessedly the most able, the most fortunate, 
and the most remarkable sovereign in Europe. 


“C. 8. Srewart, U.S. Navy.” 


On the 5th of October Hortense died. If 
one dare wish the decrees of Providence altered, 
it would be matter of regret that the daughter 
of Josephine was-not spared to see the son of 
the one, and grandson of the other, on the im- 
perial throne. 

When his mother’s funeral obsequies were 
over, he plunged into political life with: re- 
newed vehemence, and the French government 
became alarmed for his residence contiguous to 
French territory, and much embarrassment was 
caused to the confederation in consequence. 
His partisans in France became bold, and 
openly justified the attempt at Strasburg. 
Louis Napoleon employed his pen with much 
effect, in France and on the Continent. In 
England his writings were simply ridiculed. 
The arch-traitor, Louis Philippe, was then the 
idol of the English middle classes. Success in 
England gives popularity; merit is unnoticed 
until it acquires power. In England, of all 
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places, the scripture sentence is verified— 
‘Men will praise thee when thou doest good to 
thyself.” In September, 1838, Louis Philippe 
sent a French army to’ compel the cantons to 
expel Louis Napoleon. These brave free states 
prepared to defend themselves; but Napoleon 
quitted the territory, ard the French army 
marched back again. The prince found a 
home in England, from which tyrants could 
not expel him; and he is represented as ex- 
claiming, when he landed on her shores— 
“Cette grande et généreuse terre d’asile de 
)’ Europe.” 

He was not long in England, when an insur- 
rection broke out at Barbes. He was repre- 
sented as having fomented the disturbance ; 
but he, like many another of the great and 
fallen, made use of the Zvmes newspaper for 
his defence. The affair at Barbes was un- 
happily sanguinary. He was not hospitably 
nor generously received in England. Louis 
Philippe was then one of the most popular 
men in England; he had not been ‘found 
out.” The anomalous position of the prince 
threw him upon inferior society, and what 
was false as to New York, may have been, to 
some extent, true as to London. His habits 
were undoubtedly gay, but he did not abandon 
his reading and thoughtful ways: he also 
wrote much. 

In August, 1840, he entered upon a new 
attempt against the throne of the “Citizen 
King,” a title which the mercenary tyrant, 
who then filled the French throne, assumed 
for the sake of popularity. The prince em- 
barked on board the City of Edinburgh steamer, 
at Margate. His companions were General 
Montholon, General Voison; MM. Conneau, 
Mesonau, Bacceochi, and others; in all nearly 
sixty persons. It appears that the party 
conducted themselves with great insobriety, 
as if they wished to verify the old song, 
‘‘We keep our spirits up by pouring spirits 
owil. o' 

On the 6th of August, at dawn, the party 
landed at Vernereaux, where they were con- 
fronted by the officers of customs. The prince 
offered a splendid reward to the lieutenant of 
the guard if he would join him with his men ; 
the officer declined. The party moved on 
to Boulogne, shouting ‘‘ Vive Vempereur /” 
Money and proclamations were scattered among 
the fishermen and peasants. It was said that 
the prince brought with him on this occasion 
atame eagle. Entering Boulogne, the invaders 
proceeded to the heights above the town, and 
planted a flag, surmounted by an eagle, near 
the Napoleon Column. The National Guard 
beat to arms, and the 42nd regiment of the 
line marched against the expedition, which 
retreated, endeavouring to gain the vessel in 
which it came; this was frustrated, and the 
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whole party was arrested without any resi 
ance, except such as the prince himself ma 
who fired his pistol close to the face of { 
commanding officer of the 42nd, which happ 
missed the officer, but wounded a grenad 
who was behind him. One of the prine 
attendants got into the sea, and struggled 
hard against captivity, that he was killed 
those who endeavoured to secure him: seye 
others were wounded, and some severely. 

The captives were brought to trial bef 
the court of peers. ‘The prince made an e 
quent defence. Perhaps the most remarkal 
sentence in it was—‘‘ One word in conclusi 
gentlemen. I represent before you a princip 
a cause, and a defeat. The principle—it 
the sovereignty of the people; the cause— 
is that of the Empire; the defeat—Waterl 
You have recognised the principle—you he 
served the cause—you would avenge i 
defeat!” 

The eloquence of the defence did not soft 
or, at all events, avert the judgment. T 
was given on the 6th of October, when all t 
prisoners were convicted, and condemned 
various terms of imprisonment: one officer y 
transported for life. Louis Napoleon was c 
demned to perpetual incarceration. When 
heard the sentence, he replied, ‘‘ At all eve 
I shall have the happiness of dying in Franc 

The fortress of Ham was selected for | 
imprisonment of the unfortunate but intre] 
adventurer. His friends, Montholon and C 
neau, were incarcerated with him. ‘Lhe tre 
ment he received was vindictive. ‘The cra 
and spiteful ‘Citizen King” would hi 
gladly worn him down byhardship. For n 
months every form of indignity was offered 
him, and he then complained of the severil 
he endured. The chambers occupied by ' 
prince were dilapidated, and were those 
which Polignac, and the other ministers 
Charles X., had been imprisoned: they, he 
ever, were treated leniently; he, ‘“althot 
the son of a king, nephew of an emperor, ¢ 
allied to all the sovereigns of Europe” (us 
his own language), ‘‘was pursued by ey 
form of mean and vindictive persecutio 
Some mitigation of the indignities to wh 
he was exposed was demanded by pu! 
opinion in France, to which Louis Phill, 
was obliged to defer. 

The prince engaged himself in journali 
contributing articles to the Progrés du Pas 
Calais. He also wrote an Analysis of 
Sugar Question, an essay on the Lextinetio 
Pauperism, and Historical Fragments. 

For five years Napoleon was shut up 1 | 
obscurity. Royal amnesties were put fo! 
but there were none for him. ‘The people 
Corsica petitioned that he might be set 
liberty : Louis Philippe discarded the petit 
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wards the close of the year 1845, the 
ince’s father, then called Count de St. Leu, 
juested permission to sce his son before his 
ath, which impended. Napoleon appealed 
the clemency of the French government for 
is permission, and pledged his honour that 
he were allowed to go to Florence to see his 
‘ing father, he would return to his prison-gates 
ain whenever commanded to do so. Louis 
iilippe, who could do nothing in a manly, 
en, honourable, straightforward way, began 
wriggle over this request, and to contrive 
me personal advantage from it; he accord- 
ely ordered a paper to be placed in the hands 
the prince for his signature, in which he 
ould renounce all pretension to the throne 
France, and express his penitence for the 
fempts at Strasburg and Boulogne. In terms 
great boldness and dignity he spurned the 
mand. Odillon Barrot, and other time- 
rvers of his class, members of the Chamber 
Deputies, endeavoured to persuade the 
ince thus to dishonour himself; but he was 
m. He concluded his reply with the re- 
wkable words, “The path of honour is 
rrow and slippery, and there is but a hand’s- 
eadth “between the firm ground and the 
yss.” The king was obstinate; the prince 
ust not be respited for even so long as to see 
3 dying father. 
Three months after he made a successful 
tempt to escape from the fortress of Ham. 
iis fort was garrisoned by,400 men, furnish- 
» daily sixty soldiers as sentries around 
e walls. There were three jailers who 
arded the principal gate, two being always 
duty. It was essential that the fugitive 
ould elude their observation, then traverse 
e main court before the windows of the resi- 
nce of the commandant, and thence pass 
rough a gate before which there were sen- 
es. At the time of the escape several 
oms were undergoing repairs, so that it was 
sy to assume the dress of a workman, which 
e prince did, accommodating his hair and face 
much as possible to the apparel: he then 
ok a plank on his shoulder. This occurred 
the 25th of May, 1840. The valet took 
e workmen some drink immediately on their 
tering, so ‘that Napoleon should not meet 
y of them. He also was to call one of the 
lers, while Dr. Conneau conversed with the 
ner. Scarcely had the prince left his room, 
fore he was spoken to by one of the work- 
n, who took him for one of his fellow- 
rkers. For the rest of this eventful incident 
e facts may be best learned from the pen of 
e fugitive himself, as he afterwards related 
to M. Degeorge, then editor of the Journal 
la Somme :—“ At the bottom of the stairs I 
ind myself face to face with the keeper. 
rtunately, I placed the plank I was carry- 
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ing before my face, and succeeded in reaching 
the yard. Whenever I passed a sentinel, or 
any other person, I always kept the plank 
before my face. Passing before the first sen- 
tinel, I let my pipe fall, and stopped to pick 
up the pieces. Here I met the officer on duty ; 
but as he was reading a letter, he paid no 
attention to me. ‘The soldiers at the guard- 
house appeared surprised at my dress, and a 
drummer turned round several times to look at 
me. I placed the plank before my face, but 
they appeared to be so curious that I thought 
I should never escape them, until I heard them 
cry, ‘Oh, it is Bernard!’ Once outside, I 
walked quickly towards the road of St. Quintin. 
Charles,* who the day before had engaged a 
carriage, shortly overtook me, and we arrived 
at St. Quintin. I passed through the town on 
foot, having thrown off my blouse. Charles 
procured a post-chaise, under pretence of going 
to Cambrai, We arrived without detention of 
any kind at Valengiennes, where I took the 
railway. I had procured a Belgian passport, 
but it was nowhere demanded. During my 
escape, Dr. Conneau, always so devoted to me, 
remained in prison, and caused them to believe 
that I was ill, in order to give me time to reach 
the frontier. It was necessary to be convinced 
that the government would never set me at 
liberty before I could be persuaded to quit 
France, and I would not consent to dishonour 
myself. It was also a matter of duty that I 
should exert all my powers to be able to con- 
sole my father in his old age. Adieu, my dear 
M. Degeorge. Although free, I feel myself to 
be most unhappy. Receive the assurance of 
my sincere friendship, and endeavour to be 
useful to my kind Conneau if you can.” 

Dr. Conneau had proved a faithful friend. 
He had been sentenced for five years, which 
were about to expire, yet he fearlessly flung 
himself back again into the hands of the law, 
in order that the prince might escape. Dr. - 
Conneau’s attempts to conceal the prince’s 
departure, so that he might be able to pass the 
frontier, were ingenious and successful. Our 
space does not admit of their relation. He 
was tried, and sentenced to three months’ 
additional imprisonment; the valet, who was 
captured, to six; the commandant was tried 
but acquitted. . Louis Napoleon did not feel 
himself quite safe until he was once more in 
England—‘“ that country” as he had written 
to Lady Blessington from Ham, ‘in which I 
have spent too many happy days not to love.” 
On his arrival in London, he wrote to the 
French ambassador to assure him of his peace- 
ful intentions, his desire being to see his dying 
father. The English government informed 
him, in reply to his request, that he was quite 
free to live in England if he pleased; but the 


* The valet was not treated as a prisoner. 
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Austrian ambassador would not sign his pass- 
port to Italy, and so effectually did the foreign 
despots hunt the unfortunate fugitive, that his 
father died in July, without the possibility of 
the prince reaching his bed-side. Louis Napo- 
leon owes nothing to Austria, but the remem- 
brance of its relentlessness, cruelty, and petty 
spite. How this power cringed to the same 
man, when at last he reached the throne! 

The prince remained in England until the 
revolution of 1848 brought him again upon 
the stage of French affairs. He, in common 
with the other members of the Buonaparte 
family, hurried back to France, their pro- 
scription being virtually abolished; and Louis 
Napoleon addressed a sagacious letter to the 
provisional government, announcing his pre- 
sence, and proclaiming his loyalty to the new 
order of things. The provisional government 
did not believe in his loyalty to republicanism, 
and they advised him to quit France until the 
constitution should be established. A few 
weeks after, it was proposed in the assembly 
that he was to be excluded from France for 
life. Against this he protested in language 
of devotion to the republic. The deputies 
would not listen to this protest; they showed 
more jealousy of Napoleon than of the house 
of Orleans. Public opinion, however, soon 
compelled them to listen to the prince. During 
the elections the Seime, the Yonne, and Cha- 
rente Inférieure placed his name at the head 
of the poll, the electors shouting ‘ Vive Pem- 
pereur !—d bas la république!’? A number 
of- newspapers were started with expressive 
titles, such as were very ominous to the re- 
public:—Le Petit Caporal, Le Bonapartiste, 
Napoleon Republicain, La Constitution Bona- 
partienne, La Redingote Grose. 

On Monday, the 12th of June, crowds col- 
lected in all the approaches to the Chamber of 
Deputies, attracted by the expectation that 
" Louis Napoleon would take his place in the 
assembly. Much uneasiness was felt by the 
government; the generale and the rappel were 
beaten, and the national guard, supported by 
troops of the line, occupied various positions 
in Paris, for the purpose of suppressing dis- 
turbance. Demonstrations in favour of the 
prince had been made for several successive 
evenings previously; the government vigo- 
rously suppressed them all, the people dis- 
persing amidst shouts of ‘ Vive Pempereur !” 
““ Vive Louis Napoleon!” During the even- 
ing of the 12th combats occurred in the 
streets, and Lamartine, rushing into the as- 
sembly in an excited state, called out, ‘‘ Blood 
has been shed, and the cry is ‘ Vive ? Empe- 
reur Napoleon!’ a law should at once be passed 
to put a stop to this.” Lamartine was only a 
brilliant theorist—he was not a practical poli- 
tician, or he would have known that no law 
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could have ‘put a stop” to the popular se 
timent, for the election of Louis Napoleon | 
the assembly, and afterwards to the pre 
dency, and finally to the throne. EL 
On the 13th of July the populace renew 
their demonstrations in favour of the princ 
and the walls of the National Assembly we 
surrounded with cannon. ‘The people crowd 
up to the muzzles of the guns, and were on 
dispersed by charges of cavalry. They th 
attempted to erect barricades, but were hot 
pursued by the troopers and compelled — 
desist. After protracted discussions in {] 
assembly, a majority decided upon the ng| 
of the people to elect whom they pleased 
represent them, and as a consequence affirm 
that Louis Napoleon could not be refused 
seat in the assembly. ‘The prince, howeve 
declined to accept a seat at the cost of distra 
tion and disturbance to France. Soon afte 
wards he was chosen by the electors of Corsic 
but again declined the honour. a 
On the 17th of September the new election 
took place for the places for which he hi 
refused to sit, and he was again elected fora 
the four. He determined no longer to defi 
to a minority in the assembly, but to deman 
his right. At the opening of the sitting ¢ 
the 25th of October, he accordingly appear 
in the assembly, and took his seat. Hew) 
declared representative. Ee 
The election of president was fixed for tl 
10th of December, and Louis Napoleon Buon 
parte was elected by an overwhelming m 
jority; five and a half millions of Frenchm 
voted for him; no other candidate possess( 
half the number. It has been the fashion. 
represent this as the result of bribery, a 
extraordinary efforts on the part of the Buon 
parte family and faction. Such represeatatio 
are simply absurd; he was elected because tl 
majority of the French people preferred 
government @ la Napoleon to any other. 
the 20th of December he was called upon | 
take the oath to the republic. Victor Hu) 
thus describes the scene:—‘‘ It was abo 
four in the afternoon; it was growing dar] 
and the immense hall of the assembly, havi 
become involyed in gloom, the chandelie 
were lowered from the ceiling, and candl 
were placed upon the tribune. The preside 
made a sign, a door on the right opened, 2 
there was seen to enter the hall and rapid 
ascend the tribune a man still young, attr 
in black, having on his breast the badge a! 
riband of the legion of honour.” 
The form of the oath was as follows:—"- 
presence of God, and before the French peop: 
represented by the National Assembly, I swe 
to remain faithful to the democratic republ: 
one and indivisible, and to fulfil all the dut 


‘imposed upon me by the Constitution.” 


| He afterwards addressed the assembly, de- 
laring that ‘‘ the suffrages of the people and 
ae oath he had taken imposed duties which 
3 a man of honour he would fulfil.” He 
aen shook hands with General Cavaignac, 
‘ho had so worthily held the reins of power, 
ntil the votes of his fellow-citizens deprived 
im of them in favour of another. The 900 
2presentatives shouted ‘“‘ Vive la republique!”’ 
3 the two great men shook hands together at 
ie foot of the tribune. 

| From that day the president and the as- 
pmbly disagreed in every thing; each plotted 
zainst the other; and scarcely anything could 
2 more imbecile and unprincipled than the 
pnduct of the assembly, Some were for bring- 
g in the elder Bourbons, some for the Or- 
nists, others for a democratic and social 
ipublic; a few only trod the path of consis- 
jncy or liberty. The assembly was eager 
t a coup detat against the president; the 
{ter accomplished the like against them. 
ey initiated the hostilities; he accepted 
em, and conquered empire. 

|One of the acts of the assembly sealed its 
ve. It was elected by universal suffrage— 
, abolished it. Most of the representatives 
ide a pretence of liberty to crush it. Napo- 
jon perceived this, and demanded the restora- 
in of the people’s charter, becoming thereby 
(2 people’s champion. The assembly ridiculed 
\2 demand, the measure, and the president, 
jd threw out the proposal. 

(On the Ist of December a proclamation was 
it forth dissolving the assembly, and calling 
.on the people by universal suffrage to accept 
agovernment identical with the scheme of 
:poleon I. when first consul. The proclama- 
jn made known the desire of the president 
surrender his position into the hands of the 
ple, or to aceept the headship of a new 
zvernment on the plan he proposed, and 
ting on universal suffrage. These proclama- 
.08 were posted on all the walls of Paris by 
vn of the 2nd of December; all the leading 
in of the assembly were arrested; Paris was 
jed with troops. After struggles on the 
at of the assembly, and many casualties in 
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the streets, the eventful day of the 2nd of 
December wore away. On the 38rd the people 
awoke from the stupefaction with which the 
suddenness of the coup struck them, and pre- 
parations were made by the republicans and 
red republicans for resistance. On the 4th that 
resistance was offered; barricades were erected, 
and every token of a fierce contest quickened 
into life. Whenever an opportunity occurred, 
the soldiery were assassinated, and the military 
retaliated with savage vengeance. Men, wo- 
men, and children were swept from the streets 
by discharges of musketry and grape. By the 
night of the 4th, the conflict was over. The 
president ruled all things. The “ticket” put 
to the electors was as follows :—‘ The French 
people wills the maintenance of Louis Napo- 
leon Buonaparte’s authority, and delegates to. 
him the powers necessary to frame a constitu- 
tion on the basis of his proclamation of the 
2nd of December.” This was to be carried by 
a simple affirmative or negative by all French- 
men twenty-one years of age, in possession of 
their civil rights. On the 20th and 21st of 
December the ballot took place, and the result 
was that more than eight millions of men 
voted in the affirmative. The votes of the 
army were taken separately. The army in 
France voted almost unanimously for Buona- 
parte; in Algiers a large majority was against 
him. Before twelve months the empire was 
proclaimed. 

On the 22nd of January, 1853, the emperor 
announced to the senate his intention of mar- 
riage with the Countess Téba, a Spanish lady, 
not of royal descent. He had previously made 
overtures to several royal families without 
success. On the 29th of January the civil 
service was performed in the Tuileries, and on 
the next day the ecclesiastical ceremony. This 
lovely and accomplished woman has proved 
equal to her situation. Eugénie Montijo, 
Countess Téba, is by birth a Spaniard, and by 
one line of ancestors is of Scottish descent. 
She is as amiable and benevolent as she is 
elegant and beautiful. Whatever be the future 
of France and the emperor, the name of Eugé- 
nie will shed a lustre on both. 
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CHAPTER LXXVILL. 
TURKEY DURING THE SPRING OF 1855. 


“‘T saw my sons resume their ancient fire ; 
isaw fair freedom’s blossoms richly blow.”—Burns. 


| 

Une language of the Scottish bard very fully 

1hes to the sultan and his subjects at the 

)1od of which we now write. The maraud- 
expeditions of the Russians across the 

aube had been chastised, although they still 

J3sed. the Pruth into the territory garrisoned 


by Austria, and inflicted every species of evil 
with impunity. New. dispositions of the 
Austrian troops, however, prevented these 
razzias, to some extent—as it was not the 
policy of Russia to bring her troops into col- 
lision with those of Austria, especially while 
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the conferences at Vienna were approaching 
or proceeding. Except upon the Armenian 
borders, the Cossacks did not venture to set 
foot upon Turkish ground; while a Turkish 
army invaded the Crimea, and had recently 
won an important battle there, increasing the 
moral power of the Turkish government, and 
inspiring the Osmanli troops with renewed 
military spirit. Their ancient fire was re- 
kindled, the independence of their country 
was for the present secured, and confidence was 
felt that Russia, beaten and baffled, would be 
compelled to surrender all pretensions to inter- 
fere with the Porte. 

The tidings of the ezar’s death had been 
received throughout the Turkish empire with 
a composure and gravity most becoming, 
_although, for some days after the tidings 
reached camps and capital, the excitement 
produced was very great. ‘The people gene- 
rally expressed no unseemly joy, but quietly 
repeated that ‘‘ Allah was great—greater than 
the czar who was gone to render his account.” 
The sultan received the tidings in a manner 
as praiseworthy as his people, but it created 
in his mind false hopes. He believed that 
peace was at hand—that the successor of 
Nicholas would desire no unjust concessions, 
and would not refuse to make such as reason 
and justice demanded. ‘These impressions 
caused the Porte to enter upon the Vienna 
negotiations more willingly, for, previous to 
the announcement of the ezar’s death, there 
was a strong repugnance to negotiate; it was 
judged that the sword alone could decide the 
conflict; and that while Turkey had her 
allies in the field she ought to strike. The in- 
competency of the representatives of I*rance 
and England in the previous diplomacy at 
Vienna, and the subtle treachery of Austria, 
made the sultan and the government un- 
willing to send thither any envoy; besides, 
‘the cry of the provinces, oppressed by the 
Austrian occupation, was literally ringing in 
his ears. 

If Russia had a successful competitor in 
perfidy, Austria was that rival. Both these 
powers will find their places, on the roll of 
history, among the most bloody, relentless, 
rapacious, and treacherous that ever cursed 
mankind. Austria had throughout the war 
played a selfish and dishonourable game. Her 
object was as much to outwit Russia as the 
allies; her only motive was to gain a disreput- 
able advantage for herself. Even her sympa- 
’ thy with Russia was not one arising from love, 
or sanctified by principle. She desired the 
success of Russia to a certain extent, because 
the Russian form of government was absolute ; 
and in its existence she had always a pledge 
for her own, by community of interests. She 
knew that Hungary, Italy, and Poland must 
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remain chained at her feet, so long as Russ 
was mighty. Still that power was dangeroy 
for Austria knew that no principle or sympath 
would form an obstruction in the way of Ru 
sian plunder and bloodshed; but then Russ 
has still so many to rob, who were. all mo; 
easily deprived of their own than Austria wa 
that the czar could not be so much an obje 
of fear as the liberal and enlightened powe 
of the West. The people of Austria, to 
consiaerable extent, were friendly to liber; 
measures; but partly from religious prejudice 
and partly from the prejudice of race, th 
Austro-Germans had no love for the Wester 
powers. The aristocracy of Austria hate 
‘the Greek schism,’’ when they had religio 
enough of its kind even to hate any syste 
or principle of a religious nature; but the 
love of despotism, and their mortal raneoy 
against popular freedom, prevailed more wit 
them than all other considerations—except the 
of their pecuniary prosperity. They were s 
greedy of lands and plunder as the Russia 
soldier or official. Whatever enlightened ide 
the Emperor Francis Joseph may have fostered 
and however a portion of the middle-cla: 
citizens of Vienna may have shared such ides 
with him, Vienna, and Austria generally, were 
with whatever of heart they had, thoroughl 
despotic, bigoted, selfish, and aggrandising 
The policy of Austria in forming a treaty wit 
Turkey for the occupation of the provinee 
was with the hope of keeping them, and i 
order to prevent the pursuit of the Russia 
army by Omar Pasha. The retreat from Sili 
tria, it became well known, was more periloust 
the Russians than at the time Western Europ 
had supposed. The plans of Omar Pasha i 
pursuit were worthy a great general; and ha 
he been allowed to execute them, he woul 
have destroyed the Russian army. Austriaol 
structed their execution; Baron Hess and Cout 
Corinini stepped in between the pursuer an 
the pursued, and robbed the former of hi 
prey. Lord Clarendon admitted, in his plac 
in the House of Peers, that such was the case 
and he softened down the occurrence by alle 
ing that the Austrian government had “e 
plained’ (a convenient diplomatic phrase), a) 
that Count Corinini had made a mistake, av 
the Austrian government had “disavowed 
his conduct. Of what use is the disayowal ' 
a policy which accomplishes first all thi 
which it was meant to answer? Did tl 
Austrian government punish, or even censul 
any official for exceeding or disobeying orders 
Not one! Was it not well known that it w' 
a feature of the Austrian system to have ‘ 
officer, civil or military, at hand, to: disobé 
orders which the Austrian government deem( 
it convenient to have disobeyed? If ourstate 
men knew all this, their policy should ha 
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'n regulated accordingly—their language 
|uld have been open, honourable, and ex- 
sit, instead of a mere cant of official cour- 
(y and political hypocrisy. If they did not 
‘yw that this had been the policy of Austria, 
'n how wretchedly was our country served 
. their class! Every man of political and 
orary reputation in the middle walks of 
‘elish life, knew well that this was one of 
» most commonly practised dodges of Aus- 
‘an political artifice; and it was time that 
* legislators knew it, or, knowing it, acted 
aestly out what they believed. ‘They cculd 
; have outdone Austria in lying and hypo- 
sy, had our diplomatists used their skill in 
sse qualifications with ever so much ad- 
‘ss. The straightforward, honest policy— 
it of Milton and Cromwell—alone becomes 
‘oland and Englishmen—alone stands to our 
lerests and objects, and will alone receive 
| blessing of God. The whole conduct of 
‘stria, in Wallachia and Moldavia, had been 
} harmony with her act in intercepting 
|} pursuit of the Russians by Omar Pasha. 
wrcely had he advanced to Bucharest, than 
‘ult to his person and hinderance to his pro- 
cure were shown by the Austrian. officers 
‘1 officials everywhere. From Bucharest to 
isy, from Jassy to the Russian frontier, a 
2 of Austrian spies conveyed intelligence of 
‘ry movement, and almost of every word 
vered by the distinguished general of the 
irks. He then left the provinces, breaking his 
vy through a net-work of treachery, calumny, 
spite, which Austrian hands wove for him, 
'e conduct of Austria in forcing Stirbey, the 
(itious hospodar, upon the Turkish govern- 
int, was itself sufficient to have opened the 
»s of the allies, if the Aberdeen-Graham- 
dstone-Herbert cabinet, and the French 
muister of Foreign Affairs, had not been so 
(der and delicate to ‘the conservative go- 
mmment of Austria.”” We will admit that 
) allies had turned the Austrian occupa- 
ia to a good account: so far Austria out- 
rieralled herself. Russia, with whom it was 
ged in Germany the plan of the Austrian 
upation originated, remained very doubtful 
sAustrian fidelity, and kept large bodies of 
(n on that frontier; but after all, the benefit, 
tthe sum total of the influences exercised 
ton the war by that occupation, was not much 
favour of the Western powers. Had it not 
-n for the presence of Austria there, we should 
»; have been in the Crimea; but we should 
ive had Bessarabia, and made Odessa the basis 
), our operations upon the Black Sea. Our 
ition would have been more commanding 
_to Austria, and not less commanding as to 
issia. Our fleet could have effected the 
ickade of Sebastopol; we could have driven 
| Russians from the eastern shores of the 
lon. If, 
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Black Sea, as we afterwards succeeded in 
doing ; and we could have ravaged the Sea of 
Azoff, on either shore, from Sebastopol to the 
strait of the Putrid Sea, and from the mouth of 
the Cuban to the mouth of the Don. After 
Austria took possession of the provinces, rapine 
and tyranny reigned there; the religion of the 
people was insulted, and the attempts at pro- 
selytism were scarcely any longer covert—an 
object certainly not provided for in the con- 
vention, and not honourable under the auspices 
of an army in friendly and allied occupation. 
Under the Russian rule the people were sorely 
tried, but there was at least ecclesiastical 
sympathy, of which Prince Gortschakoff made 
the most. The Austrians, not only oppressed 
with as high a hand as the Muscovites, but 
added insult to oppression, and carried the 
religious animosity existing between the pro- 
fessors of the Latin and Greek rite into all 
their oppressions and affronts, that would in 
the least degree admit of that element. 

According to the convention between Turkey 
and Austria, in 1854, the army of the latter 
was simply to garrison Wallachia and Moldavia, 
in order to prevent the return of the Russians, 
who had been expelled by the victorious arms 
of Omar Pasha. This compact was never ob- 
served. ‘lhe moment Hesse, Corinini, and 
their troops were firmly established in their 
quarters, the whole country was virtually 
placed under martial law. Quarrels were 
fomented with the boyards and citizens—with 
Omar Pasha and the English commissioners in 
his army—with, in fact, every person and 
party where a quarrel might tend to give Aus- 
tria a pretext for military dominancy. There 
was not a line in the convention, in virtue of 
which the Austrians were there, at all to afford 
the slightest title for the assumption of govern- 
ment which Austria entered upon. 

Most of the illegal proceedings of the chiefs 
of the occupying army were done in the names 
of the hospodars. This tempered matters in 
Moldavia, where the real authorities were not 
so compliant; but, in Wallachia, the conduct 
of the hospodar tended to make the kasir as 
effectually sovereign of the province, as he is 
of the duchy of Austria. Prince Stirbey held 
the hospodariat in spite of his, suzeraine, the 
sultan. That man had lived in Vienna in 
exile for some time, where, with the help of 
the Russian minister, he intrigued with the 
Austrian Foreign-office, promising to rule 
in the interest of Austria for ever, if, through 
her means, he should be brought back to 
the government of the province he had go 
long and so cruelly plundered and oppressed, 
and from which the sultan, his legitimate 
master, at last drove him out. He had been a 
traitor to the sultan, and a tyrant to the people, 
and was detested by both. ‘he Porte and the 
II 
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people were desirous to co-operate in the ap- 
pointment of a hospodar, and both desired a 
member of one of the old families of the 
country, in whom confidence for justice, ability, 
and loyalty might be placed. All these wishes 
were well known to Austria, and all were set 
at defiance. Stirbey—a man of low origin, 
but affecting the pride and pomp of the most 
ancient houses and powerful potentates— 
having no claim to the position which, by cor- 
ruption he attained—wwas eventually brought 
back to Bucharest by Austrian bayonets, and 
Turkey and the allies must either submit to 
the indignity, or quarrel with Austria. The 
English government saw and regretted all this; 
remonstrances were made by the English am- 
bassador at Vienna, and representations were 
made to the French Foreign-office by the 
English ambassador at Paris; but all in vain. 
The Austrians persisted steadily and deter- 
minedly in their course, as if conscious that 
they had some support in these transactions, 
unknown to the English cabinet. There was, 
no doubt, much Austrian gold spent among the 
corrupt and venal pashas at Constantinople, 
and no small portion of it in the neighbour: 
hood of the Turkish office for foreign affairs. 
The French consul at Bucharest connived at 
the doings of Count Corinini, with whom he 
was on excellent terms; while between the 
count and the British consul there was the 
most unreserved personal hostility, as well as 
the most serious political and practical differ- 
ences. Both the French and British consuls 
were supported by their governments in thus 
taking courses the most opposite! The entente 
cordiale was as little exemplified amidst the 
intrigues and treacheries at Bucharest, as 
under another French sovereign, who boasted 
much of maintaining it—it was exemplified in 
the Spanish marriages. Lord Palmerston dis- 
approved of the conduct of the Austrians, from 
first to last. The French emperor expressed 
neither approbation nor disapprobation, no 
matter what the Austrians did, either in Italy 
or on the Danube. The conduct of his impe- 
rial majesty at that juncture naturally sug- 
gested some especial compact between himself 
and the emperor, Francis Joseph. It was im- 
possible to conceive of the Austrians daring to 
treat England as they did, if they were not 
sure of some countenance, or, at all events, 
great forbearance, from the chief of the French 
government. It was alleged on the Continent 
— especially in Paris and Brussels—that Ger- 
man influence in the English court was the 
key to the riddle. The French emperor was 
described as. exceedingly vain of his recogni- 
tion by the Queen of England; and anxious 
to do anything which he knew would be pleas- 
ing to her or to the prince, however it might 
be regarded by the English people or the Eng- 
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lish cabinet, much as the emperor un 


respected both. Believing that a conce 
spirit to Austria would be well received bj 
English court, it was affirmed that he y 
held support from the policy of the En; 
Foreign-office, where Austria was concer 
uniess where co-operation, real and ostens 
was a sine gud non to the English allie 
Lord Palmerston was reputed to be ay 
to all. tampering with the German eo) 
but was restrained, if was said, by the pers 
influence of the French emperor from adop 
any course which might bring him or 
cabinet into collision with the court—the 
peror persuading him that, in the long - 
they would be able to outwit Austria | 
more astute policy. . 

Whatever was the amount of trath 
these rumours—which certainly circulate 
the very best circles for political intellig, 
in London and on the Continent—the Wall 
and Moldavs turned once more with hop 
Russia, as their only succour against the 
tolerance and tyranny of the despotic and c 
ardly power that ruled them. During 
spring of 1855 this feeling grew im the » 
vinces, causing uneasiness everywhere bu 
Russia. The Austrians made the manife 
tion of this feeling a pretext for additi 
severity ; and the French seemed to take 
same view of it, for the French consul 
other French political employés acted more 
the agents of Austria, or of a power In active 
exclusive alliance with Austria, than as 
servants of a power in close alliance with G 
Britain, and sharing with her the danger 
war, upon the field and on- the wave. — 
Roumans found sympathy at the English : 
sulate; but Mr. Colquhoun, the able consu 
her Britannic majesty, was powerless; the 
trigues of the French in favour of Aust 
tyranny thwarted him in every step he t 
‘The Roumans at last openly cursed in 
streets the hour when the Russian ar! 
retreated before the victorious leutenant 
Omar Pasha. : 

Frequent and anxious conferences bets 
the English ambassadors and the Porte a 
out of these transactions: whatever the hi 
of the sultan and the Turks in the sp 
of 1855, the state of the provinces—the ‘ 
ageressions of the Austrians there—the do 
dealing of the French agents, and the 
content between these latter and the off 
and agents of England and Turkey—eai 
much disquietude at Constantinople, and for 
an important and dark element in the ch‘ 
ing influences and circumstances which 
fected the feelings of the belligerents, and 
events which ensued. m | 

The only powers which Austria at 
juncture seemed to treat with any respect) 


Jance and Russia: to every other power she 
is arrogant and insolent; to Turkey over- 
Laring in the last degree. She took no warn- 
iy from the coalition against Russia to bear 
Hrself humbly. The czar felt in the Krem- 
1, the blows struck by British and French 
Inds in the Crimea; Peterhoff felt the vibra- 
vos sent afar through the empire by the can- 
ins before Sebastopol; from Cronstadt to 
te Caspian, Russia had learned that it was 
¢ngcrous to “let slip the dogs of war,’’ for 
tey might turn and rend the hands that held 
ts leash; Russia was not yet beaten, but 
s3 keenly felt the chastisement, and would 
\llingly resort to the status quo ante bellum, 
ipermitted to do so, promising to be a good 
righbour to Turkey for all time to come :— 
kt Austria had learned nothing. Seldom do 
at calamities to one nation teach another. 
‘They will not see,” was the lamentation of 
[iiah, when national judgments were abroad, 
11 the blazing ruins of one mighty city sent 
} their lurid rays upon the palaces and towers 
another. Austria took no warning from 
s sufferings of Russia; she continued to 
) the pest and firebrand of Europe; from her, 
litical miasmas swept forth over all Ger- 
iny, Italy, and Eastern Europe; her torch 
» discord and terror was flung forth over 
sry realm where her hand was strong enough 
jeast it. On the scripture principle of re- 
»senting a despotic empire by the emblem of 
voeast, a creature more ferocious than for- 
Ylable would best depict that of Austria, 
Ye exhibited at this juncture not only a desire 
‘play the tyrant in the face of all conse- 
jonces, but a taste even for submission to 
tation herself, where it might tend to 
‘engthen her own hand for dictation else- 
vere. The legations were garrisoned by the 
jops of the empire, while Vienna was do- 
raated by the legate; the axe and the rope 
vre the instruments of her government at 
‘rrara, while the nuncio forbid the burial of 
‘strian subjects in their own sepulchres, and 
lse of their fathers. Throughout the whole 
Ystrian empire, and wherever her troops had 
1ruded beyond its confines—as in the Rou- 
(n provinces and the Roman states—oppres- 
11 was rampant. There was either disorder 
Vhout law, or law which itself was the origin 
disorders, because of its obvious injustices. 
thin and without what was once called the 
-ly Roman Empire, men felt that it had be- 
‘ae the curse of Christendom—the anomaly 
European civilisation—the political ana- 
onism of the nineteenth century. A furious 
secution against Jews, Greeks, Protestants, 
jman Catholics, &., raged throughout the 
‘ne dominions of the kasir, and a relentless 
itical bondage fettered his circumjacent pro- 


:ces. Poor bleeding Hungary repined in the 
| 


| 
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weakness of exhaustion and despair; pillaged 
Poland had nothing left worth fighting for; 
Italy panted, with eager desire, to be free— 
as the eagle seeking scope to fill its wings 
ere it rises in its power and pride. In Padua, 
Parma, Tuscany, and the Roman states, the 
people were maddened by foreign interference 
and oppression, and the oppressor was Austria. 
It was a monstrous inconsistency on the part 
of the Western powers, that while a war was 
waged to rescue provinces from the clutch of 
Russia, nations and independent states were 
trampled with impunity by the hoofs of the 
Austrian Croats. ‘The kasir was allowed to 
occupy his throne of many ill-cemented pieces 
without an effort to compel him to respect 
the independence of surrounding states, while 
a dangerous war was directed against Russia 
for perpetrating the same offence. The kasir 
was the most malignant enemy of England, 
and the plunderer of the most fertile realms 
of Europe. It was not likely that Turkey 
would take any vigorous steps against a 
power which robbed her subjects, under 
pretence of protecting her territory, when 
the Western governments allowed her to 
do the same thing in Italy, under the same pre- 
tence. In fact, Turkey was afraid even to 
remonstrate, except with bated breath; and her 
remonstrances, such as they were, were met 
with haughty disdain and derision. Besides, 
the French ambassador at Constantinople was 
the friend of Austria, as well as the French 
consul at Bucharest; and the French minister 
of Foreign Affairs at Paris was equally partial 
to Austrian interests. This view of the rela- 
tions, as well as of the character of the Aus- 
trian government, will explain the apparently 
tame submission of Turkey and England to the 
injuries inflicted on. the provinces, and the 
insults offered to the dignity and sovereignty 
of the sultan. The political effect at Constan- 
tinople was to enrage the Turks, and inflame 
their animosity against Giaours in general, and 
their eager wish that the war should be brought, 
by arms, toa speedy termination, and the troops 
of the allies be removed from every portion of 
the Ottoman empire. 

The monetary condition of the Turkish em- 
pire was deplorable; the prices of all imported 
commodities, as well as of those the production 
of the countries constituting the sultan’s do- 
minions, rose to an extraordinary rate, and the 
distress experienced was general and severe. 
Another earthquake at Broussa awakened the 
superstitious feelings of the populations every- 
where throughout Turkey, and entailed heavy 
calamity upon all that neighbourhood. Broussa 
and its vicinity were exceedingly picturesque, 
and historically interesting. A traveller, who 
visited it after the second earthquake, describes 
it in these lines:—At last Broussa was 
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plainly visible, its showy mosques and dark- 
red houses standing out against the green sides 
of Olympus, which towered up above with its 
crown of snow. Perhaps no more romantic 
spot can be found in the world than this, which 
has been the site of an imperial city for more 
than 2000 years.” On the 28th of February 
an earthquake occurred at this ancient city, 
which was noticed in the last chapter on Tur- 
key. Onthe 11th of March a still more serious 
visitation of this kind occurred, although only 
few lives were lost as’ compared with those 
lost by the former catastrophe, precautions 
having been taken against a recurrence of the 
danger. On the last occasion a succession of 
shocks occurred, by which the whole city and all 
the surrounding villages were destroyed. The 
accounts of the number of shocks vary so 
much, as to render it impossible to obtain any 
tolerably exact idea of their direction, dura- 
tion, or number; some stating them at forty, 
and others—probably computing those on the 
28th of February, and those which intervened 
between that date and the destructive scenes 
on the 11th of March—at 150. On the morn- 
ing of the 12th of March hardly any public 
building remained standing in Broussa. The 
bridges—massive stone structures—were all 
broken: two of them dated from the time of 
the Romans. ‘The great mosque—once the 
Convent of the Virgin, which was erected 
in the time of Justinian, and was only ex- 
ceeded in the empire by the Mosque of 
St. Sophia—was made a ruin. ‘I'he tomb 
of Sultan Urchan, son of Othman, one of 
the wonders of the place, was utterly crushed. 
Masses of solid rock went rolling down the 
mountain, crushing everything against which 
they came in contact. A visitor to this 
theatre of demolition shortly after the event, 
represented the Jews as the principal sufferers, 
and described their wretchedness as mournfully 
picturesque—‘‘ The Jews, with their lofty 
head-dresses, were to be seen sitting round 
their fallen walls, destitute and desolate.” 
The wretchedness of the poorer fugitives— 
Jews, Christians, and Mussulmen—was ex- 
treme, as they journeyed, footsore, hungry, 
deprived of all things, and, perhaps, sick 
or wounded, or bearing with them their 
sick and wounded relatives. The foreign 
consuls and residents were borne away in 
steamers, sent by their respective embassies. 
Shortly after the earthquake a fire broke out 
among the wooden huts, which escaped the 
concussion better than the public buildings ; 
the conflagration raged until mouldering ashes 
alone remained of the humble tenements of 
the poor. MRear-admiral the Hon. F.. W. 
Grey sent home to the British Admiralty such 
details as bear out the narrative here given of 
a calamity which ruined so fair and antique a 


city, and desolated the houses of 70,000 p 


sons. 


every suitable preparation 


to receive go d 


Among the events which produced my 
excitement at Constantinople, were the ; 
mours of an approaching visit from the Fren 
emperor, on his way to the seat of war in { 


Crimea. The sultan and his government ma 


tinguished a guest; but the common peo 
coming with si 
picion, and saw in ft the fulfilment of so 


regarded the purpose of his 


ill-defined prophecy, which predicted the su 


jugation of the empire; and when Colonel 


Belville, aide-de-camp to the emperor of t 


French, inspected the pala 
and Balta Liman, on the B 


sternation of the old Turkish party was 
great as when Prince Menschikoff made t 


ces of Begler B 
osphorus, the co 


demands, which provoked the war. 

The interference of the allies in fayour 
the religious contentions of the sultan’s su 
jects increased the commotion of feeling whi 


this party struggled to supp 
mat was cursed and secretl 
several villages Christians 


ress. The tanz 
y resisted, and 
were massacre 


The fury of the high Mussulmen, unable 


restrain their bigotry, was 


enkindled by t 


liberal measures dictated to the sultan by! 
allies. France was distrusted much mc 
than England; but distrust and dislike we 


felt extremely to both po 


wers, by Muss 


men and Christians. Indeed, the only pi 
sons in the sultan’s dominions that sym 
thised with the allies, were the Jews. 1 
Greek Roman Catholics were well dispor 
to the French, but stood aloof from t 
English; while the Armenians cherished 


partiality for the latter, 


so great as f 


quently to offend the subjects of the ot! 


Western powers. 


The sanitary commission sent out from Er 
land did much good in connection with | 
hospitals, and the convalescents rapidly 1 
proved as the spring advanced. Perhaps. 
no country is spring so exhilirating to inval 
as in Turkey. The mud and filth, so ov’ 
whelming in winter, in field and city, dry ) 
rapidly under the sun of March. W? 
flowers of every hue luxuriantly burst fol 
by the public ways, and spread out m ° 
richest profusion ; shrubs of wonderful var!) 
put on their rich and diversified bloom; #v 
trees of almost every species rapidly asst! 
their gay apparel of many-tinted blossor: 
the vine puts forth its vitality, and the ° 


tree becomes rapidly rich 


in blossoms 


fruit: the whole earth seems redolent: 
beauty. The British and French invalids! 
the Bosphorus felt the genial opening © k 
beautiful Turkish spring; and hope succee | 
to the dreary fears and despondency, wl 


even Miss Nightingale an 


d her compan! 
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ld not cheer away. The miserable routine 
officialism which had ruined everything in 
nection with the hospitals, were still the 
it impediment; and the accounts given of 

obstructions presented by gentlemen in 
-e to anything rational which was attempted 
behalf of the invalids, would pass belief, if 
y were not accredited so as to make all 
bt unreasonable. The following seems too 
to be true—yet itis too true for the honour 
the country and the service :—‘“ The mor- 
ty still diminishes, and now does not 
rage more than twenty a-day. On the 6th 
ras as low as fourteen. ‘The weather exer- 
s a wonderful influence over the men. The 
valescents, on a fine day, are different 
igs to the same men when fog and rain 
t their eyes on every side. All seem, 
yevyer, to want amusement, and would, no 
bt, be much benefited by any lght occupa- 


. or pastime suited to their strength. While 


nation may be congratulated on the im- 
ved state of its brave defenders, it is 1m- 
sible to convey to it any hopes that the 
it of routine and official folly is about to 
eradicated. One anecdote, which may be 
ed upon, will serve to give a conception of 
Scutariote medical mind. Five officers are 
a bad state of health, and must be sent 
ne. Recourse is had to Dr. Menzies for a 
rd, to which that gentleman secs no object- 
1; buf an unexpected difficulty occurs—a 
druplicate application must be made on 
scap paper in every case, and Dr. Menzies’s 
‘k of foolscap is exhausted. Dr. Cumming, 
, on being applied to, declares that there 
one in his possession. In short, it 1s dis- 
ered that the department is destitute of an 
ispensable implement in its action, and 
st remain in a state of collapse until some 
ply arrives from home. ‘The unhappy in- 
ds hasten over to Pera, and ransack the 
ls of the Jewish stationers—but in vain. 
Iscap is a British production, while the 
‘kish capital is mostly supplied with writ- 
materials from Paris or Vienna. At last 
s discovered that ‘Stampa’ has foolscap, 
the medical department receives notice of 
fact. But, if Dr. Menzies purchases a 
re, it will possibly be at his own expense, 
_at least another quire will be taken up in 
correspondence relative to reimbursement ; 
therefore hesitates to take the step. One 
he officers then says that he will buy some, 
_is at once met by the objection that the 
lical department cannot receive stores of 
‘ kind, except from the properly constituted 
horities. The invalids 
imer, and are now at the twelfth day of 
ir detention! What solution of the diffi- 
sy ingenuity may achieve is in the darkness 
he future; but I have just seen one of the 
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sufferers, who is very desponding as to his 
chances of speedy departure.” 

In a previous chapter we gave a very favour- 
able account of the Smyrna Hospital ; but even 
there confusion ensued upon the arrival of the 
nurses who departed from England in the begin- 
ning of spring. ‘On Saturday, the 3rd March, 
a party of forty nurses, selected by Mrs. Sid- 
ney Herbert for duty at the Smyrna Hospital, 
one half ladies, the other paid attendants, left 
the London Bridge Station of the South-eastern 
‘Railway, under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Holmes Coote, attended by one of the medical 
officers and a courier, to proceed, vid Folke- 
stone, Buulogne, and Marseilles, to their place 
of destination. They received throughout their 
journey the most marked courtesy and atten- 
tion. ‘The proprietor of the Hotel des Bains, 
at Boulogne, provided for them a handsome 
repast, for which he declined to receive pay- 
ment—his servants also refusing any gratuity. 
They reached Marseilles on Tuesday, and pro- 
ceeded on the Thursday following in the French 
steamer Sinai—the wind during the whole pas- 
sage being favourable, though generally bois- 
terous. When, on the morning of Thursday, 
the 15th of March, at 7 a.mu., the handsome 
sea frontage of the Smyrna Hospital became 
first visible—even under all the disadvantages 
of an eastern rain—a feeling of surprise and 
pleasure pervaded the entire party. It is a 
spacious building, three storeys high, built of 
stone, coloured red, except round the windows, 
and constructed in the form of three sides of a 
square, the side towards the sea being open 
for the advantage of the breeze. Behind lies 
the Turkish quarter of the town, and still fur- 
ther back a series of hills, upon one of which 
stood the remains of an old castle. It will, 
doubtless, appear incredible that no adequate 
provision should have been made for the nurses 
on their arrival; yet such is the fact. ' The 
directions from the government were misun- 
derstood, and for some considerable time the 
ladies were indebted for a home to the hospi- 
tality of a Smyrna merchant, M. Guidicy, who 
came on board the vessel, and made them an 
offer of his house. To Mr. Whittall and others 
especial thanks are also due, for the most 
prompt and kind attention under this embar- 
rassment. The military commandant, Colonel 
Storks, when acquainted with the nature of 
the emergency, proceeded immediately to en- 
counter it with an energy and independence of 
action, which proved him equal to his labo- 
rious post. A Turkish official’s house was 
speedily put in order; a suitable table was 
provided; the paid attendants had their rooms 
allotted to them within the hospital, and the 
medical officers, of whom about twenty had 
arrived by different routes, were authorised to 
arrange themselyes in such an order as ap- 
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peared most calculated to enable them effi- | Meyer, the superintendent, whose depay 


ciently to discharge their respective duties. 


In twenty-four hours this numerous party | the duties of his office, for a few days 


from England was necessarily delawar 


was in great measure organised upon a|he had taken leave of the last of the hosp 
preconcerted plan, as sketched out by Dr. | staff.” | 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 


VOICES FROM THE BATTLE-FIELDS DURING MARCH.—THE SECOND BOMBARDMENT 0; 
SEBASTOPOL. 


“Strange to say, the prolonged resistance of Sebastopol to the fleets and armies of England and 
France, by opening our eyes to its exhaustless resources, supplies the best reasons why it should be © 


levelled. 


- BeroreE opening our narrative of the second 

bombardment of Sebastopol, a representation 
of the feelings, condition, and hopes of the 
soldiery at that juncture—as seen by a few 
extracts from letters written by themselves— 
will be appropriate. 

Corporal Macdonald, Scots Fusileer Guards, 
thus wrote :—‘‘ Our health and appearance is 
much improved since we have been here. We 
begin to look like guardsmen again. Indeed, our 
brigadier-general gave us praise yesterday for 
our appearance on parade. We have the 
wooden houses to live in now, but we ought 
to have had them four months ago, and then 
many of our poor fellows might have been 
saved. The condition of the army is improv- 
ing a little. The weather is very fine, and 
has been for the last ten days. Itis not so bad 
in the trenches now as it was two months ago. 
We have got our last year’s clothing, and we 
look quite smart again. We are expecting an 
attack upon this place from General Liprandi’s 
army, but I think he had better leave it alone.” 

From James Cooper, ist Royal Dragoons:— 
‘*T never enjoyed better health at home than 
I do in this country, which is one of the 
greatest blessings we have here. I must ac- 
knowledge we have had. fighting here most 
fearful to relate. I can clearly say we have 
been for a fortnight together, and never had a 
dry thread to our backs, with scarcely a bit of 
shoe to our feet, and the mud half way up to 
our knees; but, thank God, the worst of the 
trouble is over now. We have good boots and 
good clothes, which will keep out a good 
storm. We were all turned out this morning 
(14th of March), expecting an attack to be 
made on us by the Russians. They showed a 
very good front, supposed to be about 30,000 
of them, to attack Balaklava, but they were 
not game to try their luck; if they had, they 
would have met with a very warm reception 
from our batteries, which we have erected. We 
have got wooden houses to live in now during 
the fine weather. We ought to have had these 
good things a long time ago, and that would 


The magnitude and secrecy of its warlike preparations in time of peace, 
designs, if not now, yet in future, inimical to the Hast, or against that Turkey, 
which Russia had guaranteed.’’—M. C. Snymour. 


betraying 
the integrity of 


have been the means of saving the liyes 
many thousands of our poor comrades; {] 
have lessened our army greatly. But with 
our losses, we can still ‘wallop’ the Russia 
for all their superior numbers.” a. 

Sergeant Robert Bentley, Royal Artille 
gave the following account of the pri 
of provisions:—‘‘I don’t care what I suj 
and go through while I am here, so that 1. 
able to bear it all, also that we beat the BR 
sians, and I live to come to old England ag, 
all safe and sound; and I live in hopes 
doing so—in fact, I feel sure of doing so; | 
we have a great deal to do yet to beat’ 
Russians. If Thad to live on my bare ratiy 
only every day, Ishould not have been s0 W) 
as [am at present. Our rations are daily 1 


‘of salt beef or pork, 1 Ib. of biscuit, coffee ni: 


and morning, and now we have got some ' 
tatoes, perhaps three times a week, and : 
find them do usa great deal of good; bu! 
have lived on salt meat and biscuit for so lo, 
that I cannot take it now, so I buy bre, 
butter, &c. &c., with my pay, and I think i! 
that that has brought me round so well; | 
we have to pay very dear for everything | 
have to buy. The French bake their o! 
bread, and we buy a loaf of them when 
can, but we have to give 3s. 6d. for a loaf | 
more than 3 lbs. weight, and if we send 
Balaklava, and that is about seven miles fil 
our camp, we give 2s. for a loaf not more t! 
12 lbs. weight, and glad to gét them at 1 
price; butter (salt, of course) is 8s. lb.; E} 
lish cheese, 3s. lb.; sugar, 1s. 1b.; flour 1s. : 
porter, 2s. 6d. a bottle, about a pint and a ll 
in the bottle; ale, 1s. 6d.—if they eall it ° 
I call if small beer. I heard the other } 
that there was some red herrings to be got, !! 
I thought I should like one, so I sent for '¢ 
and they only charged 4d. for it, and it w' 
very small one! Oranges are also 4d. ea! 
so what money we do get it does not go far? 
afew comforts, but I find they do me gt 
and as long as I have money, and there 1s !° 
things to be got, I will get them.” 
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orgeant Selby, of the 50th, writing to his 
her, said :—‘‘ We now want for nothing 
old England can send out, and we are as 
off as any one can wish to be. We all 
k the ladies of England for their comforts, 
f we had not had them all the soldiers in 
country would have died before this. We 
> everything ready for a good fight, which 
ire to take place one of these days; but I 
k we shall be victorious, for they (the 
sians) are afraid to come out and fight us 
fully, for they know that we can beat 
n. Dear mother, be not faint-hearted about 
for I will do all I can for my country, 
the ladies that are in it, for their kind- 
towards us. But my time is short; it is 
twelve o’clock at night, and the post 
es in the morning at five o’clock, so I must 
lude.” 
n old soldier wrote from before Sebastopol 
he 17th of March :—‘ Sickness and the 
ay have not carried sufficient mortality 
our ranks; but now that we are close 
. the town we must pipe-clay our belts, to 
er us a perfect target for the enemy, who 
within one hundred yards of us. All are 
he same opinion. Are we not as good 
ers as though we were pipe-clayed for 
ral inspection at home? Cannot we fight 
ell as though we were polished up for a 
d of honour? For proof, look at Alma 
Inkerman ; we were then both dirty and 
; yet because we have got a few fine days 
re harassed with pipe-clay and blacking. 
1 not a grumbler or discontented soldier, 
[ should like to see the people of England 
this in hand, for it would greatly amelio- 
our condition. Another thing which is 
tly disliked is, that Sir George Brown has 
red us to wear stocks on parade, an article 
sh .we now hate to see, and especially 
n the summer is coming on.” 
letter from the French camp contained the 
wing romantic story :—‘‘ For some days 
nothing has been talked of but the arrest 
young Russian woman; she had been re- 
xed several times before, as her favourite 
cappeared to bein the trenches. The rumour 
ilated for some time, and the general was 
ast informéd of the fact. He ordered a 
ter watch to be kept, as he thought it 
d be only a spy disguised in woman’s 
e. At six o'clock on the morning of the 
1, the same woman presented herself in 
¢ of our men while they were at work. 
was of tall and majestic stature, and held 
unextinguished lantern in her hand, and 
ied to examine the works with much atten- 
Some perceived that she held a roll of 
r, half open, in which, probably, she noted 
he observations she could collect. At the 


t of our soldiers and officers she quickened 


| 
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her pace, and entered a sort of ravine which is 
at the extremity of the French trenches. As 
soon as she reached that spot she began to run, 
but the commandant sent two Zouaves in pur- 
suit, and they soon overtook her. Two hours 
after she was conducted to General Canrobert. 
Her examination was not long; she constantly 
replied that it was for the good of her country, 
and to avenge the death of her husband, Boni- 
noff, killed at the Alma, that she acted thus, 
and, moreover, that she felt no regret. She 
was then searched. The searchers found in 
one of her pockets a paper book, containing 
several details on the state of our batteries, 
the number of men employed, the number of 
guns in the batteries, &c.; and in another 
pocket a double-barrelled pistol, and a letter 
addressed to Prince Menschikoff. After the 
visit she was shut up in an apartment of the 
general’s head-quarters, under the guard of 
two soldiers, until such time as she can be 
sent to Malta.” 

In the last chapter on the siege the death of 
Admiral Istomine was recorded. The following 
interesting communication concerning him ap- 
peared in the /nvalide Russe :—‘‘On the 7th 
of March (19th) the garrison of Sebastopol had 
the misfortune to lose Rear-admiral Istomine, 
chief of the 4th section of the line of defence. 
At ten in the morning, after the inspection of 
the works in the Kamtschatka Redoubt, Rear- 
admiral Istomine was returning to the Kor- 
niloff Bastion, when he was struck on the head 
by a ball directed- against the said redoubt. 
The loss of this young general officer, endowed 
with such brilliant courage and zeal, and who 
promised so well, is severely felt by the Rus- 
sian fleet and the garrison of Sebastopol. Vice- 
admiral Nachimoff had selected a place in the 
Cathedral of St. Vladimir, near the tomb of 
Vice-admiral Korniloff, but Istomine having 
gone before him to eternal life, he gave him up 
his place, soliciting permission to bury there 
the young rear-admiral who had so gloriously 
fallen for his faith, his sovereign, his country, 
and a just cause.”’* 

Previous to the opening of the bombardment, 
copies of a Russian order of the day were 
brought into the British camp by deserters. It 
was issued by Prince Gortschakoff on assuming 
the command, and discloses alike the spirit of 
the Russian government, army, and people :— 

Soxprers !—His majesty has deigned to appoint me to 
the command of the sea and land forces in the Crimea. 
Brave warriors, all Russiais proud of your heroic courage, 
and our. great emperor, Nicholas I., on his death-bed 
turned his last looks towards you with gratitude. His 
worthy successor, his majesty the reigning emperor, Alex- 


ander II., has deigned to express himself as follows, in 
letters addressed to me on the 8rd and 7th of March :— | 


* According to some Russian accounts, Nachimoff was 
first killed (see page 185); according to others he sur- 
vived Istomine: we have no means of reconciling this 
discrepancy. 
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‘6 Tell the brave defenders of Sebastopol, in the name 
of our immortal benefactor, that the Emperor Nicholas 
was proud of them, and that he thought of them on his 
death-bed, in sending them, through me, the expression of 
his last and cordial gratitude. ‘Tell our brave soldiers 
that I thank them in his name by these letters, and that 
Iam perfectly convinced that they were always worthy 
of his paternal solicitude.”’ 

Soldiers! the most difficult time is over. The roads 
are better, transports of every description arrive easily, 
and considerable reinforcements sent to your support are 
on the way. In taking the command of this army I am 
sincerely convinced that, with God’s blessing, success 
will finally crown our efforts, and that we will certainly 
justify the hopes of our august sovereign. Adjutant- 
general Osten-Sacken, who directed the defence of Sebas- 
topol with so much honour, and his companion the 
brave Admiral Nachimoff, resume to-day their former 
functions. 


At last the preparations for the second bom- 
bardment were brought to a close, and orders 
were given on Haster Sunday, the 8th of April, 
to open fire the next day. Unhappily the 
allies were not in a condition to overcome the 
defence, and it is difficult to conceive how they 
could have been in ignorance of this fact. The 
English general was unwilling to enter upon 
the task until the attacks were far more for- 
midable; but the French commander literally 
goaded him to begin the bombardment, even 
while the English were arming the French 
batteries with their most useful pieces of ord- 
nance, and were incessantly engaged in bring- 
ing up shot and shell to the French lines. 
The English had only 150 cannon mounted in 
all their attacks; their advanced attacks were 
badly armed, and General Jones, the chief en- 
gineer, was chagrined beyond measure by the 
unfit state of many of the batteries, which was 
such that a number of powerful pieces could 
not be brought into play. The cause of this 
was chiefly the overworked state of the men ; 
their fatigue was almost beyond human en- 
durance; their numbers bore no proportion to 
their work. The French had 200 guns, many 
of which were lent by the English; but the 
force of the British batteries, with fewer guns, 
was superior to that of the French, because of 
their greater solidity, and the heavier weight 
of metal which they carried. The number of 
Russian guns was much greater than that of 
the British and French together. At least 
500 pieces were mounted upon the defences, 
and those defences, from the extraordinary 
labour which had been bestowed upon them, 
were more solid than the allied attacks. The 
Russian engineers—and especially Todtleben, 
the engineer-in-chief—displayed amazing skill, 
dauntless courage, and untiring industry, and 
their efforts were seconded by the whole Rus- 
sian army with the utmost alacrity and zeal. 
Nationality, military pride, and fanaticism, all 
lent their inspirations to the Muscovite host. 

The works of the allies were very much ex- 
tended, but the batteries formed by them 
were constructed with science, manned by a 
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brave soldiery, and directed by very sk 
as well as most gallant officers. The att 
were connected by parallels, and the adyay 
batteries were connected by zigzag approac 
affording shelter to the reinforcements yw) 
might be required. ‘The town itself was hy 
by earthworks, sustaining ponderous batte: 
and giving proof, by their elaborate const; 
tion, that the enemy was prodigal of his lab 
General descriptions of the lines of the defi 
have been already given, and every fresh e! 
to strengthen that defence was noticed as 
proceeded in detailing the events of the gi 

During the morning of the 9th, soon a 


| midnight of the 8th, some sharp skirmis| 


occurred between the French and Rus 
pickets, and the reports of musketry fire 
came so considerable at one time, as to | 


‘many in the English camp to suppose th: 


sortie was being attempted. The night of 
8th was one of rain and storm, which : 
tinued through the morning of the 9th, be 
dawn, with great fierceness; so that when 
light arrived, heavy mists obscured its sti 
gling rays, and hid the works of the | 
tending hosts from one another. Ata gi 
moment three shots were fired by the be 
gers, and immediately the cannonade ope 
along the whole line of batteries. 

Woods represents the moment of opening 
bombardment at half-past five, and descr 
the enemy as so taken by surprise, that 
half an hour after he did not return the’ 
Colonel Hamley, who, as a major of artill 
was engaged on the occasion, and was 1 
likely to time the events, represents | 
besieging batteries as not opening their 
until twenty minutes past six; and the | 
sians as not recovering from their swy: 
for twenty minutes after. The Baron Ba’ 
court describes the Russians as replyin( 
their assailants in a few minutes, and s|| 
that the French first opened fire without sig! 
then the English. Colonel Hamley says | 
the English first fired, and soon aiter! 
French joined the cannonade ; while M. -! 
sell describes the allies as simultaneously 0) 
ing their fire at daybreak. We prefer Co! 
Hamley’s account; it is more consistent | 
the orders given, and with the course of ev! 
The orders were not to discharge a gun | 
the objects to be aimed at could be distu- 
seen; and so dense was the mist, al 
protracted the struggle of the rising ! 
that it must have been quite as late as 
colonel states before the British signal’ 
given, and even then objects could scarce. 
discerned through the drizzling mists W 
hung over the hostile batteries. Very 50 
almost instantaneously—the English lines § 
one blaze of fire: this speedily extended t! 
French works, and through the thick fo! 
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shes seemed to run along the whole course of 
e batteries, in a continuous current of flame. 
hen the enemy somewhat recovered from 
eir surprise, their reply was comparatively 
ble; and it was not until noon that they 
emed to regain their confidence, and effectu- 
ly answer the guns of their assailants. Until 
ro o'clock the artillerymen of the allies were 
rected to fire at discretion—and their ‘‘ dis- 
etion’’ was to pour, with astounding rapi- 
ty and precision, shot and shell upon the 
mparts of the besieged. After two o’clock 
e number of discharges for each gun was 
nited, and probably the damage done to the 
emy was as extensive by this mode. To 
e Russians the cannonade must have ap- 
ared more awful than to the allies, for a 
rce south wind bore the detonations over the 
y, while it checked the reverberations of 
e cannon of the besieged which fell with 
iffled and heavy sound over the camps of 
e besiegers. In consequence of the stormy 
ite of the weather, the smoke of the bat- 
ies and the drizzling rain were driven into 
e faces of the Russian gunners, rendering it 
ficult for them to take aim, and throughout 
e day their fire accomplished very little. 
cording to Colonel Hamley, there were 360 
ench guns engaged against the town de- 
ices and the outworks; while Mr. Woods, and 
ner English correspondents, computed them 
little more than 200. ‘The effect of such a 
nnonade, as its report was suddenly swept 
er the city by the storm, must have been 
ch as to appal the unfortunate inhabitants of 
bastopol, and awaken anxiety in the hearts 
its stoutest defenders. 
The loss sustained by the English was chiefly 
1ong the artillery and the sailors—especially 
2 latter, who fought with the most forward 
lour. That the killed among either should 
so few arose not only from the obscurity 
the morning, which was chiefly disadvan- 
seous to the enemy, but also from the 
scautions taken by the engineers. The 
res in the ravine close to Chapman’s Bat- 
y were used as magazines; these could 
5 be reached by the explosives which so 
en destroyed trench-magazines. The para- 
s, and other protective works, had been 
arged and made stronger. During the first 
nbardment, many of the wounded were 
led in the efforts to remove them—and those 
o attended to them also fell victims; but, 
this occasion, bomb-proof cells had been 
med in the rear of the trenches, to which the 
unded were instantly removed, and securely 
‘ded. Notwithstanding all these precautions, 
‘re were guns dismounted, and men slain in 
_ various batteries—especially when at inter- 
‘8 the fog drifted past the city, and gleams 
sunshine fell upon the allied works, enabling 
'Ols. Ty 
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the enemy to take more precise aim. Not a 
man of the British trench-guards fell: they 
were removed as the artillery took up their 
positions, and so placed as to insure their 
safety. : 

The loss of the enemy was very serious : 
numbers of wounded men were seen borne 
across to the northern side during the bright 
intervals which occurred, and when, in the 
afternoon, the day became generally clearer. 
The day’s work was summed up by one who 
saw the conflict from the British position, in 
the following terse manner:—‘‘ The allies 
commenced the bombardment this morning 
during a storm of wind and rain very un- 
favourable to the Russians. The Russians, 
surprised, responded slowly—the Flagstaff and 
Garden Batteries excepted. These doubled 
their fire up to noon, when the superiority 
was on our side. At three o’clock the fire of 
the Mamelon was silenced, and only four guns 
were fired from the Round Tower. The Redan 
continued to fire six guns. The French have 
silenced the Flagstaff Battery. The loss of 
the allies is insignificant. The rain has ceased, 
and the night is fine.” 

In the French lines more inconvenience from 
the weather was experienced than in the 
British: the trenches became almost imprac- 
ticable, being nearly choked with mud or filled 
with water. In the lower positions of the 
French batteries, the hinderance from these 
causes was yery serious. The Russians directed 
several tremendous salvoes of artillery against 
the French, who replied in a similar manner, 
and with more effect. The journal of the 
siege-corps has this entry :—‘‘ At two o’clock 
our fire had acquired a positive superiority ; 
already a breach is made in the long-crenellated 
wall: everywhere the hostile batteries bear 
the traces of our fire.” 

The correspondent of the Impartial of Smyrna 
communicated to that paper a very exact and 
well-described account of the first day’s bom- 
bardment, as follows :— ; 


Before Sebastopol, April 9. 

‘This morning, at 5 a.m., the fire along the 
whole line of the allies opened against Sebas- 
topol. Despite the most fearful weather—an 
ice-cold beating rain and a violent wind—I 
proceeded to the English camp situate in the 
centre of the general attack. 

“At 8 o’clock I was standing witha small 
group of officers, sheltered by a fragment of a 
wall, on the summit of Green Hill, the highest 
point in the rear of the English batteries, 
From here I was able to take in the whole 
ensemble of the attack and defence. The sky 
was of a dark slate colour, and, in the midst of 
small white puffs of smoke, flashes of fire were 
darting out of the Russian embrasures and 
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silenced, and the embrasures of others cor 
siderably damaged. Our loss in killed an 
wounded is insignificant. _ 

“< Noon.-—The fire still continues to th 
advantage of the allies. 5 

“<< Four p.m.—The ‘sailiants’ of the Centr; 
and Flagstaff Bastions appear to be ruined j 
their embrasures; many of the guns are di 
mounted; the enemy’s fire is slack. 

‘¢ Five p.u.—The English have committe 
ereat ravages in the barrack batteries, whic 
reply very slowly. The Malakoff Tower an 
the White Works on the right attack do n 
appear to have suffered much. 

‘¢ Six p.a.—On the left attack, French Bat 
tery No. 28 has been seriously damaged: tw 
or three times the Russian shot have swey 
through it. Lieutenant Brillant was cut i 
two bya cannon-ball. In the French batter 
the number of killed and wounded, althoug 
considerable, is not so in proportion to th 
mass of projectiles fired by the enemy. 

“‘ Nine p.w.—The cannonade continues, an 
is to be continued night and day until th 
fire of the enemy is silenced. ‘The weather 
still atrocious. It blows a hurricane, and tl 
cold rain pours down in torrents. This mor 
ing an attempt at a diversion was made, ” 
alarm the Russians, by feigning a descent 
the Katcha, on the other side of the port. F 
this purpose a Turkish division was embark 
on board English and French steamers; but 
did not succeed: the failure is attributed 
the weather. As yet, the allied fleet has n 
taken any part in the attack; it is still 
anchor, either in the roadstead at Kamiesch 
at Kazatch.” = 


On the 10th of April Lord Raglan 8 
home to his government his account of 1 
proceedings :— 


from the batteries of the allies. But the wind 
—or rather the hurricane—was so violent that 
it almost drowned the noise of the artillery. 

6 On the left attack, from the Quarantine to 
the Flagstaff Battery, 800 French cannon and 
mortars were hammering at the place, and, 
considering the proximity of the works, must 
have caused great destruction. It is clear 
that in that point of the attack great efforts 
have been made on both sides, especially at 
the Flagstaff Battery and at the Central Bas- 
tion. A shell, which fell in the latter, blew 
up a powder-magazine at 6 a.M., only an 
hour after the opening of the bombardment: 
Can it be that the Flagstaff Bastion is now 
regarded as the key of Sebastopol, instead of 
the famous Malakoff Tower? Everything 
seems to say so, for, compared to the attack on 
the left, the works on the right are insignifi- 
cant. It is true fire has been opened against 
the ‘ White Works,’ against the Mamelon, and 
against the Malakoff Tower; but the fifty 
siege-pieces in the Careening Battery will not 
do much against the formidable artillery of the 
enemy on that point; nor has the firing as- 
sumed that intensity as on the left attack, 
where admirably constructed and powerfully 
armed batteries are accumulated before the 
Central -and Flagstaff Bastions, which they 
are battering with magnificent ardour. 

‘‘ From the so-called English ravine to that 
of the Karabelnaia, the English, with 100 
guns of heavy calibre, most scientifically 
placed, are keeping up a terrific fire. Not- 
withstanding the very considerable distance 
which separates their batteries from the bat- 
teries of the town, they are causing great 
damage. The attack on the centre has hitherto 
gone on admirably. The Russians reply slowly, 
and their range, either too small or too great, 
does little harm. A man who has this moment 
come up from the trenches says that he has 
only seen one killed and two wounded, and 
that everything is going on admirably. 

‘“‘ Ten o’clock.—1 have approached the left 
attack, evidently at the present moment the 
most important. From a point a little in ad- 
vance of the Observatory, I am able to judge 
of the progress of the fire. It appears to me 
slacker, especially on the side of the Russians. 
Perhaps this is owing to the beating rain, 
which soaks the ground, and renders the 
handling of the siege-pieces difficult, notwith- 
standing the wooden platforms on which they 
move. 

“ Eleven o’clock.—Men just come up from 
the trenches inform us that most of the 
French batteries have scarcely suffered ; nearly 
all the shots of the Russians went over them. 
Batteries 26 and 28 are alone somewhat 
damaged, without, however, having been si- 
‘lenced. Various Russian batteries are nearly 


Before Sebastopol, April 10. 
My Lorp,—In accordance with the arrangement m} 
between General Canrobert and myself, the batterle 
the French and English armies opened upon Sebast«! 
soon after daylight yesterday morning. The weather } 
extremely unpropitious. Much rain had fallen in ’ 
course of the night, and it continued during the ( 
accompanied by a tempestuous wind and a heavy 1) 
which obscured everything, and rendered it imposs? 
to ascertain with any degree of accuracy the effect of 
fire, which has been continued with little or no an 
ruption from the commencement, and has been supe" 
to that of the enemy, who were evidently taken by 
prise, and, except upon the extreme left, did not esi 
to the attack for nearly half an hour. This mornis" 
been hazy, and for some time there was a drizzling “ 
but it is clearing this afternoon, and there 18 agt 
prospect of fine weather. The country yesterday 
covered with water, and the ground was again Ver) H 
The trenches were likewise extremely muddy, and i 
condition added greatly to the labours of the pete 
ployed in the batteries, who consisted chiefly of a 
artillerymen, and sappers. They conducted ig ¢ 
admirably ; and I am sorry to say that the Be soci 
particularly the navy, sustained considerable “a 
have not yet received the returns of the casualties ‘t 
the 9th instant, which are herewith inclosed 5 u 
death of Lieutenant Twyford, of the royal navy; * 


| 
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omising officer, and greatly respected by all, has been | 


tifled to me; and Captain Lord John Hay, who has 
ken a most active part in the gallant and distinguished 
rvices of the Naval Brigade, was wounded almost at 
e very moment, I believe by the same shot. I hope 
e injury he has received is not very serious; but the 
ss of his assistance, even for a time, is much to be 
rretted. The Russians have not shown themselves in 
y force in front of Balaklava. 


I have, &c., 
RaGLan. 


As darkness descended, the allied fire 
ackened, and all who observed it were satis- 
-d that the result of the day was greatly in 
eir favour. Night did not, however, termi- 
ite the conflict, nor give rest to the comba- 
nts: they did not wait for day to dawn, and 
ve them light to conduct a more precise can- 
nade; the mortars still kept up an intermit- 
nt attack. The rain ceased about eight o'clock, 
it the night continued gloomy; and the fiery 
eht of shell and rocket, as seen against the 
rk background, had a magnificent effect. 
1roughout the night the English threw shells 
to the Malakoff and Mamelon, the explosions 

which could be distinctly heard in the 
itish lines—so still was the night, and so 
ent everything in the contending hosts, ex- 
pt these hissing and exploding shells. The 
agstaff and Garden Batteries received a con- 
ual shower of bombs from the French. The 
issian guns occasionally replied. The loss 
the besieged in men, and the toil necessary 

repair the damaged materiel through the 
zht, must have been most trying to their 

‘titude and perseverance. Towards mid- 
zht skirmishes occurred at the advanced 
sts; but the musketry gradually slackened 

both sides. The English experienced much 
sappointment throughout the day and night, 

d in a lesser degree during the re- 
uinder of the bombardment, by the bad con- 
ion of the fusees of the shells. Such of 
»se projectiles as fell before exploding were 
»ved to have been well aimed, and showed 
> skill of our gunners ; but a large proportion 
rst in the air, in consequence of the wretched 
nufacture of the fusees. ‘lhus, at every 
nt, our brave soldiers were impeded by the 
3lect or incompetence of the departments at 
me. 

On the 10th, at dawn, the “duel of artil- 
y,” as so many have called it, was renewed : 
progress for the first few hours was thus 
‘eribed by the correspondent of the Zmpar- 
J of Smyrna:—“Two Russian batteries in 
vance of the central bastion have been de- 
oyed by French shells and balls; and aban- 
ied by the Russians. The results obtained 
the left attack are highly satisfactory. All 
» embrasures of the Central and Flagstaff 
stions are demolished; most of the guns are 
ocked over, and the carriages broken. The 
any’s fire is slack and feeble, 


The Lord Panmure, §¢. 
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of the results of the attack upon the centre and 
right. I am compelled to close my letter, as 
the steamer leaves in an hour, and I must 
hasten to the camp. The weather has some- 
what cleared; the sky threatens rain, but the 
wind has fallen.” 

The day became fine. The Russians, as if 
by magic, had repaired their broken works and 
embrasures: even under fire, throughout the 
10th, they worked at the parapets. Their shots 
were, however, irregular, and their guns were 
worked in a manner calculated to leave the 
impression with observers that they were short 
of men or ammunition. After eight o’clock 
in the morning, the Mamelon was silent all 
day. Salvoes from the Malakoff or Redan 
would burst forth occasionally: the artillery- 
men were seen moving among the batteries, 
passing from’ one to another—the same bodies 
of men working the guns in different batte- 
ries, according to the extent and character of 
the fire directed upon them. In the evening 
they withdrew their guus from the embrasures, 
leaving the allies comparatively unopposed, to 
exhaust their labour and ammunition against 
the earthworks. Subsequently, the cause of 
these remarkable proceedings was discovered : 
the garrison was short of men; it is alleged 
that only 18,000 were left in Sebastopol. The 
withdrawal of troops from the city was occa- 
sioned by the arrival of Omar Pasha and his 
Turks from Eupatoria. The Russian chief 
thought that a good opportunity was afforded 
for striking a final blow at Eupatoria. All 
the forces available were collected for that 
object, and actually were on their march, 
when the bombardment suddenly opened, to 
the surprise of the garrison. Todtleben, who 
had the direction of the defence, immediately 
dispatched couriers after the absent army, to 
bring them back by a forced march, lest the 
allies should attempt an assault. Meanwhile, 
the Russian engineer had not half men enough 
to man his batteries adequately to reply to so 
terrible a bombardment. The army in the 
field returned, and the garrison, reinforced, 
was prepared for a more vigorous contest; but 
the resistance offered was only made as effec- 
tual as it was by the skill of Todtleben, and 
the energy of the defenders. 

On the night of the 10th an effort was 
to move down six 32-pounders to a battery 
prepared for them in an advanced position on 
the left; but the mud was of such tenacity 
that the guns all stuck fast, 300 men scarcely 
being sufticient to move a single gun. The 
ropes broke—the Russians opened fire, and the 
first gun moved was struck by a Russian 
ball and disabled: several men were killed 
and wounded. The commander-in-chief of 
the French army wrote :—“ Since the arrival 
of Omar Pasha and his picked divisions, we 
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think that the most advantageous thing that 
could happen for our allied armies, would 
be to be attacked by the Russian army in 
the excellent positions which we occupy. We 
have for a long time supposed that his in- 
tention was to march against our lines at the 
opening of the fire against the place, conse- 
quently, in order to excite the enemy in the 
town, and to provoke him to exterior aggres- 
sion, we have judged it useful to have the fire 
opened yesterday, with the whole of the 
French and English batteries. The comman- 
ders-in-chief agreed to continue that fire, with- 
out precipitation, but also without hesitation, 
and to profit by the favourable chances which 
it might offer, either against the place or 
against the relieving army.” 

On the 11th the allies opened their cannonade 
with great vigour—the air was continually cleft 
by shot and shell, and the earthworks of the 
defence gave tokens of yielding under the 
iron deluge; the Mamelon especially suffered. 
The French plied their shot from the Inker- 
man batteries, and the English mortars sent 
their messengers of death continually. The 
riflemen in front were engaged with more 
than their usual alacrity, and the sharp 
ring of their pieces could be heard all over 
the lines in the intervals of the uproar of the 
cannonade. ‘The expedition to Eupatoria hay- 
ing been recalled, the troops re-entered Sebas- 
topol, and fully manned its batteries. In 
the early part of the day, however, the Round 
Tower only fired occasionally, but the guns 
of the Redan and the Garden Batteries fired 
with the utmost rapidity. The aim was 
_ not precise, and the allies suffered compa- 
ratively little: destruction was poured by 
the latter among the men by whom these 
batteries were so vigorously worked. For a 
time rain and fog impaired the facility with 
which the English more especially dropped 
their shells into the enemy’s lines; but the 
rain ceased late in the evening, and the 
fight was renewed with the same fury as 
before. The Round Tower had by this time 
exhibited considerable dilapidation, and the 
embrasures in the Redan were in various places 
cut up. It was, however, evident, at the 
close of the day, that the batteries of the allies 
were not yet near enough to make such an 
impression upon the huge earthworks as would 
open the way for an assault. Several inci- 
dents of interest occurred in the English lines. 
One of the splendid 13-inch mortars burst, 
the fragments sweeping the traverses, and yet 
not aman was even wounded. General Bizot, 
accompanying General Niel to the English 
works, was struck by a rifle-ball, which in- 
flicted a mortal wound. This officer had dis- 


tinguished himself very much in the Algerine 
He had much of the respon- 


wars of France. 
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sibility of the engineering mistakes in { 
earlier part of the siege, when his opinion w 
permitted, most unfortunately, to overrule th 
of our own chief officer of engineers, Sir Jo} 
Burgoyne. 
burst by a shot, putting six men hors de comhy 
The officers considered the gun no loss, fro 
its irregular action; but this partly arose fro 
prejudice, for no other ‘description of gun 
the works of the allies effected so much d 
struction upon the works of the enemy. 
Naval Brigade were the chief sufferers durir 
the day, the enemy having directed upon the 
guns a hot and sustained fire. During t¢ 
bombardment, up to the evening of the 11t 
the brigade lost forty killed and wounde 
After nightfall the French threw shot a 
rockets into the western portion of the tow: 


The remaining Lancaster gun w 


the British continued incessantly to shell t 
opposing batteries. During the three da 
the bombardment lasted, Lord Raglan, Sir Jo! 


M‘Neil, Colonel Tulloch, and Generals Broy 


and Pennefather, visited the front, inspecti 
the works, and watching the progress of t 
cannonade. » 

The Invalide Russe, of the 22nd of Ap 
gave the Russian account of these first thi 
days of the bombardment, and of the eyei 
immediately preceding, in terms as follow:- 

‘‘ From the 25th to the 26th of Mareh (¢ 
to 9th of April), the operations of the ene 
continued the same, that is to say, by th 
approaches they have advanced slowly towai 
the Kamtschatka lunette, and on other poi 
they constructed batteries in the approac! 
already existing; as regards their fire, ity 
very weak, and directed almost exclusiv 
against our works of counter-approach of Y 
hynia, Selinghinsk, and Kamtschatka. 

‘¢On the 26th of March (7th of April) tl 
attempted, by mining galleries, to appro’ 
nearer Bastion No. 4, but their subterrane: 
works were not of greatimportance. To opp 
them we opened new mines on our side. 

‘On the 27th March (8th of April), | 
ring the night, we confined our labour! 
repairing the damage done to our works, ' 
deepening our trenches, and to increasing | 
thickness of the epaulments and the heigh) 
the traverses. The enemy worked in th 
trenches beyond the cemetery, and ope’ 
embrasures in the new grand epaulm! 
When the mist cleared it was observed » 
the enemy had prolonged their trenches aga° 
the salient angle of Bastion No. 3. Du} 
the day the firing of musketry was not ‘ 
continued along the whole line of the f 
fications. : 

“On the 28th of March (9th of April § 
half-past five in the morning, the en? 
opened a tremendous cannonade from all 
batteries (250 guns in all), which cont 
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evening. On this occasion 20,000 projec- 
§ were thrown into the town. During the 
ht the enemy carried on a brisk bombard- 
nt. On the same day the enemy’s fleet got 
its steam, but did not weigh anchor, owing 
the heavy sea running. 
‘On the 29th of March (10th of April), in 
» morning, the enemy renewed the cannon- 
2: their object was evidently to dismount 
> guns of our fortifications. On our side 
replied with success; we did great damage 
many of their batteries, and in less than 
ir hours we silenced fifty of their guns. To 
lze from this circumstance their loss must 
ve been considerable. On the same morn- 
- the enemy’s vessels again got up their 
am at an early hour, stood out to sea, and 
n drew up in front of the bay beyond range, 
; did not open fire. In the evening the 
ve ships formed in two lines; the frigates 
1 steamers formed a third line, and the 
ole fleet cast anchor. In these two days 
had 4 officers and 141 men killed, and 15 
cers and 673 men wounded. Among the 
led are the brave and worthy commandant 
battery, the captain of corvette Schemiakine, 
1 the midshipman Povalo-Schveikosky, who 
re great promise. Among the seriously 
unded are three distinguished naval officers, 
utenant Lyoff (since dead), Lieutenant 
valischine, and Lieutenant Krassovsky ; also 
utenant-colonel of artillery Rosenthal, and 
jor Volotskoi, of the infantry regiment 
ziesc-Litevski—both of them very brave 
1 intelligent officers. 
“In the days of the 28th and 29th of March 
h and 10th of April), the enemy dismounted 
1e of our guns and gun-carriages, but they 
re immediately replaced by others; all the 
nage (moreover, small) done to our epaul- 
nts and batteries was also successfully re- 
red. 
‘In the night between the 29th and 30th 
March (10th and 11th of April) the enemy 
in bombarded the town with great vivacity, 
; without doing us much harm. On the 
hh of March (11th of April), six chosen 
ipanies of French made a bold attack on 
‘ positions (logements) in advance of Bas- 
1 No. 5. They got temporary possession of 
m, and immediately set to work to convert 
m into trenches, but we drove them out 
hh grape. Two hand-to-hand combats fol- 
red with sword and bayonet, after which 
‘ sharpshooters re-occupied the positions. 
the morning of the same day the enemy 
med a most violent cannonade from all their 
ces, which slackened after a short time, but 
s renewed, with great vivacity, towards even- 
Our garrison behaves in the most heroic 
nner. Our loss on the 30th of March (10th of 
ril’ has not yet been exactly ascertained.” 
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In-the above quotation reference is made to 
a combat between the French and Russians on 
the 11th. It was necessary, at the commence- 
ment of the bombardment, to carry several of 
the enemy’s ambuscades, so as to allow the 
French engineers to enclose a portion of the 
cemetery in the circuit of their works, and by 
this means to command the bank of the ravine 
which was in front of the town. It was 
found, however, impossible to attempt the 
execution of this on the night of the 9th, in 
consequence of the dreadful state of the 
weather. The next night the French work- 
men actually accomplished this task, but ap- 
pear to have fled, under the influence of un- 
accountable panic, when the advance com- 
panies became engaged with the enemy, who 
mustered strongly to interrupt the progress 
of operations so important. The Russians, 
almost unopposed, found opportunity by this 
shameful conduct to destroy 200 metres of 
gabionade immediately after it had been laid 
down, and remained masters of the situa- 
tion. On the night of the 11th it was re- 
solved to recommence these works, and the 
workmen were reminded that they were 
strongly supported, and must not give way in 
the presence of the enemy. At nine o'clock 
the French troops advanced, and the Russians, 
perceiving them to be in considerable force, 
retired, after a single discharge. This was 
frequently the case, whén an obstinate con- 
test had been determined upon. While the 
French sappers were filling up such works 
as were not comprehended in the tracing of 
their own engineers, the Russians returned, 
and, dispersing among the craggy and uneven 
ground, opened a galling rifle-fire upon the 
French supporting companies. The 48th 
French regiment was that in support: in a 
few minutes it. lost seventy-three men. The 
Russian reserves, meanwhile, collected in the ra- 
vine, which, the French perceiving, threw from 
their batteries a storm of balls, which fell 
among the troops there thickly massed. The 
cries of the Russians could be heard above the 
din of the cannon and the rattle of the fusilade. 
Commandant Mangin bravely attempted to carry 
on the works, but the fire of the enemy was 
too close and fatal for his success. Through- 
out the whole night the combat flowed and 
ebbed and eddied, with this result, that the 
French could not accomplish the work under- 
taken, and many brave men perished on both 
sides. Mangin was carried wounded to the 
rear. The dawn of day saw our ally retire, 
baffled and beaten, leaving 250 men upon the 
field: many men were wounded and borne to 
the rear, or staggered back with the retiring 
troops. The freshly turned up earth of the 
works which the French thus pertinaciously at- 
tempted to execute was literally red with the 
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blood of the sappers and supporting soldiery. 
This repulse was felt to be so important, that a 
grand consultation was held the next day by 
the generals in chief and chief officers of engi- 
neers, in the house of the clock-tower. It was 
resolved by two distinct attacks to accomplish 
the operations which were considered to be es- 
sential to the conduct of the siege.. The works 
towards the cemetery were comprised in one, 
and the works in front of the JT approaches 
were comprised in the other. General Breton 
was to superintend the former; General Rivet, 
chief of the staff of the first corps, the latter. 
On the night of the 12th these undertakings 
were attempted. Towards the cemetery the 
Russians occupied six different posts, all of 
which were to be carried. ‘The 98th regiment 
of the line was expected to accomplish this 
This corps was divided into two de- 
tachments, one led by Major Grémion, and 
Captain Manuist led the other. Both parties 
adopted the plan by which the British uni- 
formly succeeded in this description of war- 
fare, in which our allies were so frequently 
unsuccessful. Without firing a shot, they 
rushed forward at their utmost speed, confus- 
ing the calculations of the defenders by their 
rapidity of movement, and before the Russians 
could recover their self-possession, they were 
put to the bayonet. Captain Manuist fell dead 
across the intrenchment; Captain Bouresch 
had scarcely leaped within the enclosure when 
he also was slain. ‘The Russians took to pre- 
cipitate flight; but when they reached their 
reserves they rallied, and their whole force 
opened fire upon the victorious French, who, 
reinforced by two companies of chasseurs, 
returned the Russian fire with effect. 

The Russians, according to their custom 
with the French, filled the air with their 
shouts, braying of trumpets and beating of 
drums; but this time the workmen were not 
frightened, but plied the spade and the axe, 
erecting works, or destroying those of the 
enemy. In the other direction, General Rivet 
sent four companies of the 46th, under Major 
Julien, supported by a regiment of chasseurs, 
against the ambuscades in his direction, the 
defences of which, although so lately destroyed, 
had been reconstructed. The French were 
astonished at the ingenuity and activity the 
enemy had thus shown. At that point the 
French rushed forward, as at the cemetery, 
but not with such spirit and promptitude, 
and were quickly driven back upon their 
own trenches. ‘Reinforced they again rushed 
forward, the enemy disputing the posts with 
heroic obstinacy; but reinforcement followed 
reinforcement rapidly on the side of the French, 
and the Russians, overwhelmed by numbers, 
retired, still obstinately fighting. Reinforced 
in turn, they charged the French: but the 
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Foreign Legion, and the 42nd regiment, whi) 
had so often distinguished itself in these eoy 
bats, placed themselves between the tin 
French and their advancing foes, receiyi; 
Again and again t] 
Russians assaulted the conquered positions; by 
unable to make the least impression, stagger 
back, as if drunk with defeat, upon their oy 
lines. ‘The fire then directed upon the Fren 
in occupation of the captured ambuscades w 
incessant; and but for the shelter afforde 
and of which they skilfully availed themselye 
it is hardly to be conceived that they cou 
have endured such a constant and close di 
charge of musketry. It was, however, in 
possible to take aim, and our allies suffer 
less than could have been deemed possib 
under such circumstances. ‘The ambuscad 
had become, as a French officer observed, re 
ramparts. 

French writers represent this as a victo 
over greatly superior numbers; but it appea 
that by superior numbers only were our alli: 
enabled to conquer works so well and s0 1 
solutely defended. ~The Russian dead wa 
numerous, but the loss was still heavier « 
the part of the victors, who had five office 
killed and twelve wounded. . The offic 
report recorded 200 men “disabled.” Ti 
number slain was not reported, which, in a 
probability, comprised twice that number, : 
the usual proportion of killed and wound 
was in.this case reversed, from the proximil 
of the combatants, and the obstinacy of 1 
engagement. A great number of barrels, san' 
bags, and tools, were found on the spot, showi 
that the occupants of these posts had intend 
to form there a line of bastions. From the 
concealments the enemy had kept the Fren 
perpetually annoyed; and, although only fif 
or sixty riflemen occupied them at a tim 
they picked off great numbers of the French- 
as many as 100 men had fallen in a day fro 
the fire of these rifle-pits. It did not redow 
to the glory of our gallant allies that this mu 
derous fire was suffered so long. Neither sk 
nor daring adequate to the necessity of t 
case had been shown up to the time of t 
conquest above recorded. When day bro 
on the 18th, the Russians directed an artiller 
fire upon the place; but the French secur 
themselves—the victory was complete. + 
French loss in engineer officers, within af 
days, was very heavy. Not only Bizot, b 
commandants Masson, and Lieutenant Laure), 
and Captain Mouhat, also fell. These losses: 
distinguished and scientific officers gave 8'’ 
concern to the French army. General Canrobii 
penned the following bombastic and abst 
eulogy upon Bizot :—“ It is because Bizot wa? 
noble character, offering to all every day @ m0 


| of courage, of duty indefatigably accomplish) 
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morning, when great things were expected 
from these fine pieces, the Russians concen- 
trated the fire of twenty cannon upon them, 
breaking and dismounting them, and damaging 
the battery itself; as an Irish artilleryman 
observed, ‘it was silenced before it opened its 
mouth.’ The riflemen complained very much 
during the last few days of the construction of 
the Enfield rifles; the men were often unable 
to return the fire of the enemy from the bad 
construction of those weapons. During the 13th 
the Sailors’ Battery bore, as the day before, 
—and, indeed, every day since the cannonade 
opened,—the brunt of the battle. Their losses 
were heavier than those of the whole of the 
siege-train. ‘Two officers had been killed, two 
wounded, three contused, and seventy-five men 
put hors de combat. 'The sailors worked thirty- 
five heavy guns, inflicting extensive mischief 
upon the enemy, who directed his hottest fire 
against the tars. Their heavy losses were 
‘partly to be attributed to the reckless courage 
with which they exposed themselves. The 
two British 9-pounders which swept the rifle- 
pits, were both struck with the enemy’s shot, 
and one severely injured. 

A daring feat was performed by one of the 
gunners in the Round Tower. He crept 
through the embrasure, descended, and ex- 
amined the profile of the work, clambered up 
again, and re-entered the embrasure: this he 
did slowly, and with the greatest composure. 
As he descended a ball struck within a yard 
of him, and a shell burst close to the embrasure 
by which he re-entered. 

An officer corresponding with the London 
Morning Post under this date thus wrote :— 
‘«‘ A convoy of at least from 1000 to 1200 horses 
arrived from the north, on the opposite side 
of the harbour. They appeared to be laden 
with ammunition; if so, an important arrival 
for the enemy at this juncture. The orders 
issued last night to those in command of the 
trenches, by General Jones, was that ‘ the fire 
from every mortar and gun which can bear 
upon the Redan, Malakoff, and Mamelon Bat- 
teries, should be kept up steadily—the former 
only by night. Rapid fire not required.’ At 
daylight this morning commenced one of the 
most furious cannonades ever yet heard since 
we have been here. The heavy firing of the 
allies continued up to 10 a.m., when it slack- 
ened. Since then it has gone on moderately, 
but with good effect. The Crimean Army 
Fund gave 1000 gallons of porter and ale to 
the men at work in the trehches—a very 
handsome present indeed. I took a walk this 
morning to the French picket-house, on the 
left of our left attack, from which place I could 
get a general view of the siege from Inkerman 
to the sea on the left. It strikes me with 
wonder the vastness of the undertaking. Clouds 


d of self-denial;—it is because Bizot had 
ery virtue and every manly quality ;—that 
od has granted him the supreme honour of 
ling as a soldier on the breach in face of the 
emy.” 

During the day of the 12th the cannonade 
ent on along the whole line, as if the batteries 
ere conscious of their power and eager for 
struction ;—volcanoes of fire and sound leaped 
om every embrasure, and missiles of immense 
rce were flung against the opposing obstruc- 
ons. It was obvious on the morning of the 
2th that the Russians had laboured hard all 
e previous night to repair their broken ram- 
rts, and replace their disabled guns. After 
e dawn broke, haze and rain obscured the 
jects of the gunners, and checked the work 
“destruction ; but at noon the sun burst forth 
the glory of an April day, and the work of 
voc went forward with more certainty. 
urkish, English, and French infantry officers 
owded the heights, and all regarded with 
ep anxiety and suspense the issue of that 
-eadful day. Among the spectators, an Eng- 
sh lady on horseback suddenly made her 
ypearance, and was soon ‘‘the beheld of all 
sholders,” fairly competing with the battle 
r the attention of the spectators. 

The batteries were ordered late in the after- 
oon to limit their firing to 120 rounds per 
ry each gun. The British Sailors’ Battery 
as the best worked in all the line; and those 
ho manned it suffered severely, for the enemy 
iade ceaseless and prodigious efforts to silence 
, but invain: it was, however, much damaged. 
he enemy’s batteries were severely struck ; 
1e Round Tower and Mamelon were silenced. 
he French were as successful in their part of 
1e common task. The town opposite their 
atteries was in the evening a heap of ruins. 
hey bombarded the batteries on the north side 
* Sebastopol, those of the Inkerman caves, and 
* the Lighthouse. No. 2 of the latter they 
smulished. The Garden Battery and the 
‘atterie du Mat again yielded to the ponderous 
.etal of our allies. ‘Late in the evening the 
attery at Careening Bay was destroyed by 
1e British fire; and the rifle-pits and their 
icinage were literally swept by the continual 
re from the English lines. When night ren- 
ered the aim of the gunners imperfect, shot 
ere no. longer discharged, but bombs were 
sed with increased energy, and their fire was 
ept up through the night. The British loss 
p to this date was only 100 men, while that 
ft our ally, since the morning of the 9th, could 
ot have been less than 1200, and that of the 
—- probably three times these amounts 
nited. 

‘During the night of the 12th the British, 
y working hard, got the six 32-pounders into 
osition in the advanced battery; but in the 
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of white smoke along the line of works of the 
allies spoke their position. It really was a 
beautiful sight to witness the firing from so 
many deadly weapons almost as far as the eye 
could reach. I am thinking that it is the 
intention of the commanders to carry the place 
by storm, and that very shortly—at least to 
try. Scaling-ladders were taken down last 
night, and more go to-night into the trenches 
in readiness. I also am told that the gene- 
ral to lead the party will be Sir Richard Eng- 
land.” | 

On the night of the 13th, and early morning 
of the 14th, a sortie was made from the Flag- 
staff Battery upon the left of the French. 'The 
outposts were driven in, and the French advanced 
works actually entered; butour ally, who had his 
supports so placed as to be immediately avail- 
able, advancing, the Russians were driven upon 
their works, and bayoneted in their own 
trenches in considerable numbers. Supported 
in turn, the French were driven back ~once 
more; but, reinforced, they pushed back the 
enemy, fighting desperately as he slowly re- 
tired upon his works. Fresh troops. still 
arriving from the French, the Russian works 
Were again entered, and their guns might 
easily have been spiked had the French, in 
anticipation of their success, been provided 
with the means of doing so. They attempted 
to hold possession of their conquest; but the 
Russians directed upon them so furious a fire 
of grape and canister, that they had to retire. 
Lhe whole of the Russian lines opposed to the 
French then blazed with fire, which was 
responded to with even superior energy, the 
French firing ‘‘ bouquets” from their mortars 
—a name given to discharges of four or five 
shells at a time from the same mortar. The 
French loss was very heavy—six officers 
killed, nine wounded, and 300 men killed or 


‘disabled. ‘This report was probably beneath 
the reality. The Russian loss was consider- 
ably more. 


The Jnvalide Russe, reporting telegraphic 
despatches up to the 15th, thus describes the 
course of events :—‘“‘ From the 30th of March 
(11th of April) to the 8rd (15th) of April, a 
report from Aide-de-camp General Prince Gort- 
schakoff of this latter date announces that. the 
enemy continue to cannonade the fortress with 
the greatest energy during the day, and to 
bombard it during the night. Notwithstanding 
the rapid firing and the concentration of the 
fire of their batteries, which mount 350 guns, 
of which eighty are mortars, the loss of our 
garrison cannot comparatively be considered 
very great. We have not had many guns 
dismounted, owing to our fortifications having 
a sufficient number of traverses, and to our 
batteries being sheltered by blindages. During 
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sant; thanks to the coolness and skill wij 
which it is served, many of the enemy’s pm 
have been dismounted, and the embrasures , 
some of the batteries knocked in. All q 
damage is actively repaired during the nigh 
The dismounted guns are replaced by ne 
ones, and the loss of the garrison made gor 
by reinforcements which arrive; so that on tl 
3rd (15th) of April Sebastopol was as stron 
as before the bombardment.”’ ee. 
The fleet rendered good service during th 
dark nights. The bearings of the entrance , 
the harbour being well known, ships got u 
steam, ran in, poured broadsides into th 
southern portion of the place, and got ot 
again before much mischief could be receiver 
The Valorous went in too close, and receive 
a shot through her paddle-boxes; she ha 
some difficulty in hauling off. , 
On the 14th Lord Raglan wrote home t 
Lord Panmure; but his despatch throws n 
additional light on any of these transactions.. 
On the 15th our allies had planned the ex 
plosion of sixteen chambers in their mine 
containing 25,000 kilogrammes (50,000 lbs. 
of gunpowder, and nightfall was appointed fo 
this important event. At eight o’clock th 
train was exploded ; the report was not heard 
but the effect was that of an earthquake 
which was felt by the troops at a great dis 
tance. The earth was torn above the plac 
of the concussion, displaying deep fissures 
and pieces of rock were hurled high into th 
air. As seen from the British lines, vas 
columns of fire shot up into the air, as if 
volcano had suddenly burst forth. One of th 
mines was too near a Russian mine for th 
explosion of it with safety to the French sap 
pers. Only a portion, therefore, of the con 
templated work was accomplished. The Flag 
staff Battery was rent and shattered, and th 
French promptly made a lodgment among th 
outer ruins. ‘Two picked companies of th 
39th regiment, attended by engineers, sappert 
miners, and a large. body of men bearm, 
military tools of every construction, occuple 
the most forcible positions which they coul 
secure. The Russians were of course take 
by surprise; all southern Sebastopol felt th 
shock, and the whole garrison simultaneous! 
flew to arms. A tremendous cannonade roare 
along the whole line of the defence, suc 
as had not been heard during any previ0u 
artillery-combat around the place. The ground 
along the attack and defence was cut by th 
bounding ball and bursting shell. The ap 
pearance was described by a French officer, 
spectator, as that of a great city in conflagré 
tion. The French gunners having previous! 
retired for a time, escaped this tremendous hu 
ricane of artillery; but at the proper momel 


the day the fire of our artillery is also inces- | returning to their own guns, the terrible cat 
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ide of the enemy was answered as terribly. 
ile this general fire raged around the 
n, the Russians directed an especial attack 
1 what the French called the entonnois—the 
ows formed by the miners. But the troops 
e bravely maintained themselves, and 
ked indefatigably while death rained upon 
n. Many fell; but those who remained 
ught on until they formed two ditches, 
to five yards in depth, and of length pro- 
ionate for military purposes. They then 
ked to unite the ditches nearest to the 
d parallel with that parallel. While 
herculean labour was proceeding, the day 
ared on the horizon, and the unfinished 
ks had to be abandoned, for, being only 
nty yards from the Russian batteries, their 
nd was untenable in the imperfect condi- 
of their labour upon which the day 
ed. One company did not, from some 
e, receive the order to retire, and was 
red to remain in the shelter of one of the 
ies which had fortunately been completed. 
relieve them during daylight was impos- 
+; and meantime a terrible fire of cannon 
yt the precincts of their shelter. When 
t returned the work was resumed; and 
rom night to night, this war of work and 
bat went on until the parallel and the 
1es were connected, and our ally succeeded 
yushing forward his approach. In the 
nal of the French siege-corps there is a 
rd of the proceedings in connection with 
prosecution of this particular enterprise 
_the 15th to the 22nd, of which the fol- 
ng is an extract :— 


April lath to the 16th.— At eight o'clock in 
svening they blow up the chambers of the 
s prepared before the Flagstaff Battery, 
about seventy yards from the third 
lel. Some of those mines have not taken 
others have opened, by the union of the 
Anoirs, two ditches, from four to five 
es in depth, of which one is on the left 
eighty to one hundred metres in length, 
the other on the right separated by a 
dary of from thirty to forty metres. Not 
ag been able to finish the tunnels of com- 
.cation between the third parallel and 
» entonnoirs, on account of the difficulties 
e€ ground, nor having been able, on the 
hand, to connect the entonnoirs with one 
ler, it was necessary at daybreak to leave 
fone company in the ditch, and abandon 
vork of communication. 

‘L6¢th to the 17th.—The works continue. At 
\reak we abandon the left and centre 
‘nos. The one on the right has re- 
‘ed in the occupation of one hundred 
od men. 

‘Lith to the 18tk.—During the night we 
\L. IL. 
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have connected the entonnoirs forming the two 
posts of the fourth parallel, by a sap of thirty- 
seven gabions, &c. At daybreak the com- 
munication between the third parallel and the 
entonnoirs, damaged by the enemy’s artillery, 
has remained in very great danger; a guard 
has been left there. 

“18th to the 19th.—We have endeavoured 
to improve the communications leading to the 
entonnoirs. ‘The fire of the enemy’s artillery 
was regular until two o’clock in the morning, 
at which hour the Russians attempted a sortie 
upon the two companies placed in the enton- 
noirs. The enemy, received with vigour, re- 
tired into the place, leaving some dead upon 
the spot. Towards three o’clock the enemy 
attempted a new sortie, which was repulsed 
with the same energy as the first. 

“20th to the 21st.—There remains only a 
space of from seven to eight metres to reach 
the entonnoirs. 

‘* 21st to the 22nd.—We explode two mines 
upon the ground forming the space between 
the entonnoirs. The Flagstaff Battery and 
the batteries at the back have thrown quan- 
tities of grape-shot, grenades, and stones.” 


On the 16th the firing was diminished to 
eighty rounds per day. In the evening the 
French rocket-battery set fire to a ship, and 
did some damage to the Dockyard buildings; 
but the Russians, as usual, by vigorous hard 
work, averted any serious consequences. A 
squadron of the 10th Hussars landed, and were 
a welcome accession to the British cavalry. 
During the night the town was set on fire in 
several places by shells from the British 
steamers. On the 17th the cannonade re- 
laxed on both sides, and the allies pushed their 
approaches still nearer to the enemy. 

Murmurs among the soldiery began now to 
be painfully manifest; the army despaired 
of victory by the artillery, and were eager, 
almost clamorous, for the assault. The period 
became one of great suspense and anxiety to 
the commanders-in-chief. Conferences be- 
tween the generals and admirals had been 
frequent, and despatches of importance were 
transmitted by the chiefs to their respective 
governments :— 


Before Sebastopol, April 17, 1855. ~ 

My Lorp,—The fire of both the French and English 
armies has been continued upon Sebastopol since I ad- 
dressed your lordship on the 14th inst., and though su- 
perior to that of the enemy, it has not produced that 
permanent effect which might have been anticipated from 
its constancy, power, and accuracy. The guns of the 
Russians have been turned upon some of our advanced 
works in vast numbers, and in one particular instance 
the injury sustained by a battery was so great, that the 
unremitting exertions of Captains Henry and Walcot 
and the gallantry and determination of the artillerymen 
under their orders, alone enabled them to keep up the 
fire and to maintain themselves in it. In another bat- 
tery yesterday a shell burst close to the magazine, which, 
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in consequence, exploded, killing, I am much concerned 
to say, one man, wounding two most severely, and seven 
ina less degree. Both the batteries I have mentioned 


have been repaired, and restored to their original con- ° 


dition. 

T enclose the list of casualties that have arisen between 
the 13th and 15th instant. 1 have to lament the loss of 
two young and promising officers, who had only lately 
joined the army, Lieutenant Preston, of the 88th regi- 
ment, and Lieutenant Mitchell, of the artillery; and I 
regret to add that two others have been severely wounded, 
Captain Green, of the East India Company’s service, who 
had been employed throughout the siege as an assistant 
engineer, with great credit to himself and every advan- 
tage to the service, and Captain Donovan, of the 33rd, 
who has most zealously served from the commencement 
of the campaign. 

The French blew up several small mines in front of the 
Bastion du Mat after sunset on Sunday evening, with a 
view to establish a parallel upon the spot. This opera- 
tion greatly alarmed the enemy, who at once commenced 
a heavy fire of cannon and musketry in every direction 
from that part of the town, which they kept up fora con- 
siderable time. It occasioned no harm upon our left 
attack, upon which a part of it was directed, and I hope 
did little injury to our allies. © 

Several hundreds of the Russian cavalry and a small 
body of Cossacks appeared on the low range of heights in 
front of Balaklava this morning, and remained about an 
hour, when they retired, the greater portion by the bridge 
of Traktar. The object of this movement was probably a 
reconnaissance. I have, &c., 


The Lord Panmure, §c. RAGLAN. 


General Canrobert, in his despatch, thus 
addressed the French Minister of War :— 


MonsiEUR LE MAarsécuHaL,—lI have the honour to ren- 
der you an account of our successive operations before 
this place. After having maintained a fire during the 
day with a marked superiority over that of the enemy, 
we advanced our approaches during the nights between 
the 9th and 12th in the direction of the Flagstaff Bastion, 
struggling all the time with success against the posts, 
supported by strong reserves, which the enemy keeps in 
his ambuscades. In the night between the 13th and 14th, 
General Pelissier took efficacious measures to assure to us 
the possession of the ground upon which the engincers 
were to advance towards the Central Bastion. ‘The opera- 
tion was divided into two parties—that of the right di- 
rected by General Rivet; that of the left, towards the 
cemetery, directed by General Breton. First of all, the 
enemy’s ambuscades were carried with great vigour by 
four companies of the 46th, commanded by Chef de 
Bataillon Julien, and a company of the 5th Chasseurs 
(Lieutenant Copri). The resistance of. the enemy was 
most energetic, and the reserves made two or three vigo- 
rous attacks, but which could not overcome the resolution 
of our companies engaged. Supported by a detachment 
of the Foreign Legion (Captain Robert), two companies 
of the 42nd (Captain Beauregard), and a company of the 
14th (Lieutenant Sauve), they valiantly maintained 
their ground. The ambuscades, notwithstanding the 
solidity of their construction, were razed. On the left 
and in the rear the work of the engineers was protected 
by three companies of the 26th, under the orders of Cap- 
tain Michael, whose arrangements were most excellent, 
and who was wounded at the head of his troop. While 
these events were taking place, General Breton caused to 
be carried on the left, with the same energy and success, 
all the Russian ambuscades of the cemetery, by six com- 
panies of the 98th, commanded by Chef .de Bataillon 
Grémion. Those companies, reinforced during the action 
by two others ofthe 9th battalion of Chasseurs, gave proofs 
of the most remarkable intrepidity and solidity. The 
98th (23rd Leger) made here a brilliant début. The 
enemy gave way-after a very sharp fire, which did not 
cause our men to retreat even fora moment. These am- 
buscades were occupied and destroyed like those on the 
right. Protected by this vigorously conducted double 
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operation, the engineers were enabled to complete 
levels, and push on their works with activity, A 
parallel was formed ; we propose to turn it to great 
vantage. In this nocturnal affair, which was yery } 
and which does the greatest honour to our troops, we 
40 men killed, of whom 4 were officers, and 117 wou: 
As regards our approaches on the Flagstaff Bas 
the effects of the enemy’s artillery, acting at a very; 
distance, almost rendered them impossible, or at 

they were only practicable at a considerable loss, 1 
these circumstances we endeavoured to form a tr 
halfway between our third parallel and the salient o! 
bastion with the assistance of our mines, which had 

conveniently placed for that purpose. ‘The train 
fired onthe evening of the 15th. The operation was 
fectly successful. The engineer officers and sappers 
immediately enabled to lodge themselves in an imy 
fossé, of an average depth of four metres, the posse 
of which was not disputed by. the enemy. Their t; 
lined the fortification, and kept up a sharp fire of: 
ketry and cannon, Our mortars, on their part, s 
shower of bombs upon the thickly-massed troops; a 
am informed by a non-commissioned officer who dese 
that the garrison there suffered considerable loss, 

workmen, though in a difficult position, worked act 
all the night on the disputed ground, to complete asi 
as possible the crowning of the shafts, and to connect 
new trench with the third parallel. That night 
troops continued their labour with ardour; 100 pi 
men of the 74th now occupy this fourth parallel & 
the day. In the midst of these combats and labo 
works the troops have always conducted themselves 

the greatest firmness and shown the best spirit. Ge! 
Pelissier, who commands the left, is satisfied be 
measure. ‘T'o the right, on the side of the Mal 
Tower, the superiority of our artillery has also been » 
tained, but without succeeding in silencing that 0 
besieged, except, however, in the two works of cou 

approach of Careening Battery, which have not fi 
gun for the last two days. In this part of our atta 
in the other, we advance slowly, perfecting our exi 
trenches, and leaving nothing to chance. A new bal 
established opposite the counter-approach, callec 

Mamelon Vert (Green Hill Battery), the fire of y 
was opened yesterday morning, has produced good ef 
According to deserters, the garrison has suffered con; 
able losses, especially the marine artillerymen, who foi 
most vital link, and show the greatest moral cou 
The Central and Flagstaff Batteries are seriously dam) 
Their armament has been repeatedly rendered unse! 
able; but the almost inexhaustible resources of the 
in artillery do not yet fail them, and every night ' 
sands of workmen repair the damage which moi 
quires it. 5 


Prince Gortschakoff also communicated 
his government at thisjuncture, concernin 
state of affairs from his point of view:—: 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th, the fire of the e1! 
was not so sustained as on the preceding | 
Our batteries have replied successfully, } 
cularly by their cross-fire in front of the 4th! 
tion, directed against the works which thee!’ 
is actively executing against that fortific: 
The injuries caused by the day’s fre at! 
paired during the night. In the nigh! 
tween the 18th and 19th, one of our batta’ 
successfully and at a very slight loss, ef! 
a sortie, with the object of destroying! 
enemy’s most advanced works of app! 
In general, the loss of the garrison has 
much less within the last two or three’ 
than at the commencement of the bom! 
ment.” 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 


[BARDMENT CONTINUED.—RECONNAISSANCE ON THE TCHERNAYA BY OMAR PASHA AND 
THE TURKISH ARMY.—CONQUEST OF RUSSIAN RIFLE-PITS BY THE BRITISH.—FAILURE 
OF THE BOMBARDMENT.—GENERAL OPERATIONS BEFORE SEBASTOPOL TO THE END OF 
APRIL.—DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH GENERALS. 


“We talk, and do nothing; ’tis shame for us all: 
so God sa’ me, it is shame to stand still; it is shame, 
by my hand: and there is throats to be cut, and works 


to be done; and there is nothing done |” 


orig the night of the 17th, and the early 
ning of the 18th, the bombardment was 
y heavy, but the cannonade was not re- 
ved on the 18th with the energy of pre- 
us days. ‘The French opened a warm can- 
ade, which they gradually slackened; the 
slish relaxed theirs still more. The Rus- 


1s seemed to regulate the strength of their. 


by that of their opponents, and during the 
er portion of the day they molested the 
tish very little, who principally occupied 
mselves repairing works and guns. Our 
llerymen were quite worn out; and it was 
dent that without reinforcements to that arm 
he service, the energy of the bombardment 
the English lines could not be maintained. 
e great wants of our army were proper 
efs of men, well-constructed weapons, and 
d tools to work with. A nation that 1s 
yosed on principle to a standing army, may 
ily and honourably account for its inability 
neet the demand for men on the breaking out 
1 great war; but the arms and implements 
hh which its troops are furnished ought to 
honestly manufactured; and there should 
at least intelligence enough in the civil and 
itary departments at home to examine care- 
ly all arms and tools sent out to the army 
the field. In this particular, perhaps, no 
jon was ever so disgraced as ours was 
‘ing the years 1854-5. Neither the army 
‘navy was equipped as both should have 
n; and the neglect and incompetence were 
ason to the country, and murder to the 
ve by whom that country was so nobly 
ended. During the remaining period of 
‘bombardment the British were put to great 
advantage by the bursting of shells before 
y reached their destination, and from a cause 
ich in a lesser degree impeded success in 
previous days of the bombardment, namely 
che imperfection of the fusees; but many 
the shells were found to have no fusees. 
‘wet weather the Enfield rifles became alto- 
her useless, and the tools of the sappers 
en broke after a few hours’ use. 
Jn the 19th the ailies determined upon a 
onnaissance of the Russian army in the field, 
| the duty was assigned to Omar Pasha and 
rge force of Turks, supported by French 
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and English detachments. The enemy had 
been seen -in considerable numbers around 
Tchorgoum, and it was deemed desirable to 
discover his object. Twelve battalions of 
Turkish infantry, four squadrons of cavalry, 
and about thirty guns, constituted the force 
led forth by Omar Pasha, to which the French 
added a few squadrons of horse, and a battery 
of horse artillery; and the English sent two 
squadrons of heavy cavalry, two squadrons of 
the 10th Hussars, lately landed, and a half troop 
of horse artillery. General Forey, of the 
French service, and Colonel Parlby, of the 
British, were attached to this force, which 
was under the sole authority of the Turkish 
general. He was, however, accompanied by 
General Canrobert and Lord Raglan, and by 
other officers of eminence. Omar and his 
troops left the right of the allied positions early 
in the morning in the direction of Kamara. 
The Cossack pickets fled in disorder. Every- 
thing in the village, except the church, was 
destroyed by Omar Pasha’s advanced guard. 
From Kamara he proceeded in the direction of 
the hills by the Woronzoff Road, so as to com- 
mand a view of the whole valley of the Tcher- 
naya. <A few sotnias of Cossacks were dis- 
persed on the hills; their videttes kept a sharp 
look out, and the whole fell back without 
coming in range of the English horse artillery, 
which displayed a laudable disposition to 
scatter afew shots among them. As the Turk- 
ish advance-guard ascended the hills, they 
found huts in which the Cossacks had taken 
shelter, and considerable quantities of good 
forage for their horses: huts and forage were 
immediately destroyed. Omar Pasha placed 
six battalions of infantry and the field-batteries 
on these hills, and descended down the road to 
Tchorgoum with the cavalry, horse artillery, 
and a British rocket-battery which had joined 
him, the remainder of the infantry closely 
following. . Not an inhabitant was to be seen; 
but a corps of Cossacks dodged the force, always 
keeping out of gun-range. The rocket brigade, 
however, contrived to outwit them, and sent a 
shower of rockets among them, which sent 
them precipitately in every direction but that 
of the brigade. The object of the recon- 
naissance having been accomplished, Omar 
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Pasha fell back slowly. The movements of 
the Turkish army, and their warlike appear- 
ance attracted the admiration of Lord Raglan, 
General Canrobert, and the other notables of 
the French and British who accompanied the 
advance. No one would suppose, from the 
appearance of Omar's troops, that the ex- 
chequer at Constantinople ever incurred de- 
pletion: the men were well clothed and well 
accoutred; their artillery was excellent, both 
as to men and material; discipline reigned 
mildly but firmly throughout the host. The 
gay uniforms looked well in the searching 
spring light; the sheen of the lances, bayo- 
nets, and musket-barrels could be seen far off 
from the allied lines; their banners were like 
cloth of gold, and the star and the crescent 
brilliantly - decorated the standards. Their 
movements were martial and regular, and no 
body of men in motion could appear more 
soldierly. The Turkish slipper, was a very 
great impediment, which, although it gave 
lightness to their movements while passing 
over the Tchernaya valley—then richly clad 
with wild-flowers, and fragrant with thyme 
and other sweet odours—yet exposed them 
to suffering when they ascended the rocky 
hills, where loose fragments of sharp stones 
abounded everywhere. Great numbers of the 
infantry marched back with bleeding feet, 
and many sustained severe lacerations. As 
they marched over the old ground contested 
at the battle of Balaklava, the soldiery dis- 
played more curiosity than is usual with Turks. 
They saw the body of a Tunisian lying across 
one of the redoubts, where he was killed in his 
efforts to escape at the fatal moment of the 
attack there. The field of battle was strewn 
with cavalry caps, trampled turbans, broken 
swords, shreds of the fez and Turkish tunic, 
shattered firearms, fragments of gun-carriages, 
and the dédris of such material as is always 
strewn upon a field of battle. Many skele- 
tons of horses remained, with the saddles of 
the riders or the harness of the artillery adher- 
ing to their bleached bones, the flesh having 
long before been devoured by dogs, foxes, and 
vultures. ‘The bones of the fallen brave were 
also there: the Russians inhumanly neglected 
their burial. Alas! little did many a widowed 
and orphan heart in England think that the 
carrion bird, and the wild-dog of the Crimea, 
would feast upon the kind form which had 
been so often clasped close to them in the 
tenderest embrace. The conduct of the Rus- 
sians in this war has won for them no praise 
on the ground of humanity; they were only 
humane when it was politic to be so, when 
the opinion of Europe constrained. 

_An incident occurred as Omar’s rear-guard re- 
tired, which illustrated Russian blood-thirsty- 
ness. A poor Tartar wandered out with the 
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Turkish troops; he was unarmed, and had ne: 
committed an aggression upon the Russia 
The Cossacks caught him ashe lingered upon } 
field: six of them dismounted, tied his han 
and shot him as a criminal. This vindict, 
and bloody atrocity occurred within view 
the rear-guard. Several British officers ¢ 
lected a few men, and were about to mak 
dash for his rescue, but their own force y 
rapidly retiring, and their orders to do | 
same had been peremptory. There was lit 
time to debate the matter; the Cossack ¢ 
bines settled the question of his fate bef 
anything could be done for his deliveran 
The Cossacks ventured upon a few long sh 
when it was quite plain that there was 
danger of a chase to be apprehended. 

The Turks captured a man armed with b 
and arrows! who called himself a Tcheg: 
He had, however, an old pistol, and his ¢ 
was literally padded with cartridges. ] 
alarm when caught was ludicrous. 

The whole army was cheered by this rec 
naissance, for it was generally sunposed thai 
would lead to operations in the field—the tro: 
having lost all confidence in the practicabil 
of subduing the earthworks of the enemy 
any power of artillery. 

On the night following, a gallant exploits: 
performed by the British against certain rm: 
pits, from which the Russians annoyed th: 
front. The enemy did not make this mod« 
obstruction so effective against the Engl: 
as against the French. Our riflemen ¢ 
trived to find shelter and pick off the ene, 
in their ambuscades the moment they lif 
their heads, and, when necessary, the Engl: 
dashed into the ambuscades, driving out! 
bayoneting their occupants. The British g- 
ners had for several days suffered from s¢' 
well-established pits, within between six ‘ 
seven hundred yards of their batteries. "| 
rifle-balls constantly entered the embrasu} 
and too often effected some mischief. 4! 
British 9-pounder fieldpieces were well wor!! 
and caused considerable loss of life to | 
men occupying these concealments, but t! 
gradually increased their protection, and | 
eround favoured them in so doing. An! 
vanced battery was about to be opened wl! 
would necessarily be exposed to the fir 
the sharp-shooters in the pits, and it was ’ 
solved to dislodge them, and, perhaps, 0c¢. 
a, portion of the ambuscades. ‘The accomp!! 
ment of this stern task (as our allies hat 
often found similar undertakings to be) ' 
committed to one of the finest officers ™m ! 
English army—Lieutenant-colonel Egertov’ 
the 77th regiment. Soon after dark he le 
party of his own regiment, supported P, 
wing of the 83rd (or Duke of Wellingt. 
own), under Licutenant-colonel Mundy. * 
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ness of the night favoured the assailants ; 
| gusts of wind also gave hope that they 
1 noiselessly approach the pits and fall 
. the enemy. The Russians were never 
y surprised; no troops could be more 
ant. Their sentries heard the foot-sound 
he English as they passed along the tra- 
es; the Russian sentries, upon the slightest 
icion, were accustomed to cast themselves 
he ground and listen, with the instinct of 
ges, for every sound. Scarcely had Colonel 
rton deployed his men when a fire of rifles 
ed upon them, which was most galling ; 
77th fired one volley, and dashed on with 
und upon the pits, where they were re- 
ed by the bayonets of the garrison with 


liness; but the impetuous rush of the 77th. 


t over all opposition: it was as a flood 
g, overflowing, penetrating everywhere, 
sweeping all resistance away. The Rus- 
; were borne down or fled, and the 77th 
1d the two formidable pits from which so 
h approaching damage to our new battery 
apprehended. The British engineers and 
ers were in an instant at work, demolish- 
creating, altering, adjusting, in every way 
rhich the pits could be turned to the ac- 
itof the captors. A gabionade was run up 
1 amazing celerity, such as even the Rus- 
s could not equal; the bags and baskets 
e faced towards the enemy, so as to make 
pits defensible against them by their own 
.er labours. The trench of the nearest 
he rifle-pits was sufficiently near to the 
mced sap of the British to inspire the hope 
our sappers, by hard work, could connect 
n before morning. The Russians deter- 
ed that the conquest achieved should not be 
ined with impunity, and accordingly a ter- 
> fire of shot and shell, grape and canister, 
showered upon the pits. ‘lhe English still 
ked on, sheltering themselves as best they 
d under so determined an attack of artil- 
: no peril, however, deterred the brave 
ers from exposing themselves wherever 
execution of the work required. The 
ny perceiving that the stroke of the English 
3 went on despite their cannon, crowded 
r parapets with musketeers, while their 
‘pshooters filled the broken ground behind 
_abattis; but the night was too dark to 
» aim, and the bullets generally flew over- 
1, or were flattened against the rocks. The 
sian officers urged their soldiery forward, 
never since the battle of Inkerman could 
Russian soldiers be induced to advance 
1 the bayonet against the English, with 
zeal or courage. They would not charge 
pits, nor make any hand-to-hand attempt 
veduce them, however great the numbers 
ch the officers were willing to launch 
‘nst the intrepid little band. The officers 
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advanced again and again, waving their 
swords, but there were none disposed to 
follow. The dashing manner in which the 
pits were carried seemed to damp the courage 
and hope of the enemy in any attempt at re- 
capture by close combat. The conquerors 
neglected the lesser pit, and mustered their 
strength in the larger. It was telegraphed to 
head-quarters that the fire of artillery under 
which the men worked was tremendous; the 
reply of General Jones was—‘‘ Keep the pit 
at allhazards.” They did keep it, and worked 
on with prodigious strength and rapidity, as if 
every man dug and worked for his life, and 
that the successful issue of the siege depended 
upon his pick or mattock. At last it became 
obvious to the Russian general of the night 
that he too must do something ‘‘at all hazards.” 
A strong column of men were gathered together 
and harangued upon the glory of ‘‘ dying like 
martyrs for their holy religion,’ and they 
were led against the pits, encouraged in every 
way by the noble and dauntless bearing of 
their officers. The English received them, 
using all the advantages conferred by the 
labours they had bestowed upon the position ; 
aclose and deadly fire was directed into the 
mass of approaching men, every shot of which 
seemed to tell as if fired into a woolpack. 
The Russians hesitated, but were pressed on by 
fresh troops behind, to storm the pits; they were 
received by the bayonets of the 77th, and all 
that attempted to enter the ambuscade were 
pierced by these formidable weapons. Still 
numbers came thickly on; but the engineers 
and sappers seizing muskets and bayonets, 
instead of their own implements, charged the 
assailing enemy with desperate determination. 
The fight was fierce, and the cries of the Rus- 
sians, as they received their death thrusts, rose 
wildly through the blustering night. Beaten 
back from the pits, they were thrown into con- 
fusion in the darkness; and while yet their 
officers, with laudable zeal, sought to reorganise 
and rally them, the 77th leaped out from their 
ambuscades, poured a sure volley into the un- 
decided mass, charged them with the bayonet, 
and drove them in full flight up to their very 
batteries. A chance shot struck a very young 
officer, Mr. Audley Lempriére, entering his 
lungs. This youth was a favourite in the 
regiment. He called to Colonel Egerton as he 
fell, who took him up and tenderly carried 
him to the trench, where he died in his 
arms. ‘This done, Colonel Egerton, turning . 
to his men, began to speak to them with words 
of encouragement, when a rifle- ball struck him 
upon the upper lip, passed through the neck, 
dividing the vertebrae, and he fell dead. He 
was a magnificent officer. Mr. Woods taste- 
fully and philosophically wrote of him :— 
“The death of Colonel Egerton was most 
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deeply and sincerely lamented, not alone by 
the light division, but by all who had either the 
honour of his acquaintance, or who knew the 
high and well-deserved reputation which he 
enjoyed in the service. He was a skilful 
soldier, an accomplished scholar, and with the 
bravery of an English officer united those 
warm and gentle feelings which, except in the 
highest natures, so rarely survive long practical 
acquaintance with the world.’’ This encomium 
is true; he was a patriot, a hero, and a gentle, 
loving man. The words of Burns might be 
justly applied to him :— 
‘* My patriot falls; but shall he be unsung, 
While empty greatness saves a worthless name ? 


No; ev’ry muse shall join her tuneful tongue, 
And future ages hear his growing fame.”’ 


Colonel Egerton and Mr. Lempriére were not 
the only sacrifices to the duty of that night 
among deserving officers, Lieutenant Baynes, 
of the engineers, was also mortally wounded. 
The pits were bravely held, and the British 
not only made good their conquest, but suc- 
ceeded in connecting the trench with the ad- 
vanced sap, and poured a biting fire of muske- 
try and rifles into the flank of the nearest rifle- 
pits, which lay beyond the circuit of their works. 
The sailors’ brigade still suffered; 135 men 
were killed and wounded from the 9th to the 
20th. Up to this date the English artillery 
had only five men killed, and thrice the num- 
ber seriously wounded; but many were hit 
who made no complaint, and almost all suffered 
from contusions and fatigue. The engineers 
and sappers and miners lost very few; but, like 
the artillery, contusions, which were not com- 
plained of, almost disabled many, and all were 
borne down by relentless labour—one man doing 
the work which properly belonged to three. 
The French still pushed on their works, and 
their loss was severe; every night 100 men 
were put hors de combat. The French engineers 
openly expressed their anxiety concerning this 
terrible drain upon the French army. Reports 
were spread in the French lines of various 
kinds, some encouraging and others the reverse, 
which kept the minds of the French troops in 
agitation. It was generally believed that the 
Russians were suffering so much from the 
French artillery, that they were determined 
upon a grand sortie, which would decide the 
siege one way or the other. The Baron Bazan- 
court describes the perturbed feeling of the 
French army thus—‘ If among certain parties 
impatience was great, apprehensions were notless 
so.’ The feelings of the commanders-in-chief 
can hardly be gathered from their despatches. 
Lord Raglan, writing home on the 21st, re- 
ferred to the reconnaissance of Omar Pasha and 
the battle for the rifle-pits, but was silent as to 
general affairs, and the impatience and dissatis- 
faction which prevailed among the soldiery :— 
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Before Sebastopol, April 21, 18: 

My Lorp,—Omar Pasha having considered it ¢ 
dient to make a reconnaissance in front of Balak) 
with the view to ascertain what force the enemy ha 
the Tchernaya, he proceeded at daylight on the 
instant, by the extreme right of Sir Colin Campt 
position, towards Kamara, with about twelve batta 
of Turkish infantry, having in the plain on its le 
body of French cavalry and a battery of horse artil) 
under General Forey, and two squadrons of heavy cay; 
and two squadrons of the 10th Hussars, the who) 
which regiment have, f am happy to say, arrived, 
half a troop of horse artillery, under Colonel Parlby, t 
detachments of French and English troops having 
placed at his highness’s disposal by General Canrc 
and myself. The enemy showed only a few Cossack 


(meal 


| this side of the river, who remained on a height o 


looking Chagouria till driven from it by a few dischs 
of rockets by the French artillery, and on the other | 
behind the village, a small force with four guns only 
visible. Omar Pasha did not think it desirable to x 
across the river, but withdrew, after he had satisfied ] 
self that the enemy was not in strength, and the tr 
returned to their camps, the infantry covered by 
cavalry and artillery. The appearance of the Tu 
army was very satisfactory. | 
The rifle-pits, in front of the approach from the ady 
of our trenches on the extreme right, were attacked 
carried by assault the night before last in the most ga 
manner, by a detachment of the 77th regiment, u 
Colonel Egerton, forming part of the additional ; 
sent to reinforce the guard of the trenches in the ever 
The resistance of the enemy, although obstinate, 
speedily overcome by the impetuosity of our troops, 
the pit, which it was desirable to retain, was, wit 
the loss of a moment, connected with our approach, 
thereby furnished protection to the working party to 
tinue its labours without interruption for a considei 
time. At the interval, however, of about three | 
the enemy brought a heavy fire of artillery and mus! 
upon the party in advance of the pit, into which 
retired, and which they effectually defended and n| 
tained; but this brilliant achievement was not ac 
plished without considerable sacrifice of life, and itis 
painful to me to have to announce to your lordshiy 
death of Colonel Egerton, of the 77th, who was unf, 
nately killed when forming troops for the support of | 
on the extreme advance, and of that of Captain || 
priére, of the same regiment, who fell in the first @ 
in which also Colonel Egerton received a contusion: 
only incapacitated him for duty for a few minutes} 
five officers were wounded, three of them dangero| 
Colonel Egerton was an officer of superior merit,! 
conducted all his duties, whether in the camp or 11’ 
field, in a manner highly to his own honour, and g¥ 
to the advantage of the public; and her majesty’s st! 
could not have sustained a more severe loss, and it | 
felt in this army and in the 77th where he was 80 }! 
beloved, and is deeply lamented. Captain Lemprien' 
a very young and most promising officer. Captain () 
whose leg has since been amputated, and Lieutt! 
Baynes, are both most valuable officers of engineers, 
Captain King, of the same corps, who was wounded! 
nights before. Brigadier-general Lockyer, who wail 
general officer of the trenches in the right attack, i) 
tenant-colonel Mundy, of the 33rd (who succeeded t’ 
command of the troops engaged in the operation 0! 
death of Colonel Egerton), and Captain Gwilt, 0! 
34th, deserve to be most favourably mentioned, and \ 
tenant-colonel Tylden, the officer of engineers 10 
of the right attack, distinguished himself, as he has! 
on many previous occasions, in a remarkable manner. 
conduct of the troops was admirable. re 
In my despatch of the 17th I informed your lor! 
that a magazine had exploded in one of our battes 
but I omitted tostate that Captain Dixon, of the Artt! 
availed himself of that opportunity to evince the cie 
judgment and most determined gallantry, by inst 
opening a gun upon the enemy, notwithstandin : 
confusion which the bursting of the shell had occas! 
the number of men who had suffered from it, 
great damage the battery had sustained. + 
I have the satisfaction to report to your lordshi 


EE) 


| of the 48th and Royal Regiments from Corfu, in 

3. Leopard and Sidon. : 

ve omitted to mention in the body of this letter, 

vo squadrons ef Turkish cavalry were also in the 
Lhave, &c., 


Lord Panmure, &c. RAGLAN. 


. the early morning of the 21st, the Eng- 
resolved to storm a formidable rifle-pit 
site their right attack. The troops told 
or this enterprise were the 41st (Welsh 
nent), and a strong party of engineers and 
ors. They ran at the rifle-pits as fast as 

could run, at the same time preserving 
r, and at once dashed into them, the Rus- 
running away at the first touch of the 
net. No effort was made by the fugitives 
heir supports to recapture it; but the 
in opened such a fire at dawn upon the 
., that in a few minutes fifteen men of the 
, who held it fell under the cannonade. 
as obvious that the guns of the Redan so 
nanded the spot as to make the pit unten- 
: the men of the 41st, however, did not 
don it to the enemy, but entirely destroyed 
mbuseades, and filled it up with earth, 
ning it down. This was effected so com- 
ly, and with such coolness under a heavy 
as must have shown the foe the impossi- 
y of again establishing himself there—it 
1 no longer be occupied as a ‘‘ conceal- 
;.’. he French established themselves 
rely upon the flanks of the Flagstaff bat- 
8 


1ese nightly combats were harassing to 
he armies engaged, and many a deed of 
erate valour was performed which has 
r peen recorded, much less rewarded as it 
rved. Mr. Russell says that all descrip- 
;.of such contests must be purely imagin- 
», as each detachment and scattered frac- 
of a detachment, not perceiving in the 
ness how others are engaged, considers 
the peril was endured, and the chief feats 
» performed, by themselves. We cannot 
the justice of this remark: the roll of 
ketry around them would sufficiently attest 
others also were deeply engaged, and per- 
ing their parts. Nor are these tasks per- 
ed at random: night attacks are conducted 
. few men generally, on single points, or 
ts connected upon ground pretty well 
vn at least in its general character; and 
ever difficult during the progress of the 
it may be for any one to estimate what 
seen accomplished out of his own section 
oerations, the historian who compares the 
rent reports may often, without much 
culty, obtain a connected view of the whole. 
imagination is as likely to exaggerate 
sulties, and underrate what is performed at 
ven spot, and the value of its relation to 
general operations, as it is to claim any 
cial glory for what is accomplished there. 
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Frequently great services have been rendered 
by even intelligent officers in night combats, 
who were astonished afterwards to find that 
they had been engaged in anything of such 
serious Importance. 

On the morning of the 21st the Cossacks and 
the Turkish outposts skirmished in the plain of 
the Tchernaya, but the Cossacks were much 
inferior in spirit to the irregular cavalry of 
our ally. 

By the 25th the bombardment was nearly 
suspended, and the despondency and disap- 
pointment of the English artillerymen were 
extreme, while our infantry openly expressed. 
their impatience, and desired to be led against 
the intrenchments of the foe. On the 24th, 
another reconnaissance was made by the Turk- 
ish infantry and the English cavalry and horse 
artillery, a brigade from Bosquet’s corps being 
held in support. Both French and English ex- 
tended their saps. The English guns, although 
only firing thirty rounds per day, still did consid- 
erable execution. The French cannonade was 
conductedwith moreenergy,as ourallyhad plenty 
of men to relieve the gunners. The Russian 
army in the field was proved by the reconnais- 
sances to be very small. Our enemy always 
keeping in view the importance of frequent re- 
lief to the gunners and workmen, preserved a 


‘sufficient garrison; the sharp-shooters in the 


ambuscades were the hardest worked, and most 
useful portion of the Russianarmy. This force 
grew up, like the earthworks, in the presence 
of the besiegers; the Muscovite riflemen at the 
beginning of the siege were far inferior to the 
French, and still more so in comparison with 
the English, but by the date of which we write 
they were in every respect equal to either, ex- 
cept in courage. On the 24th, Lord Raglan 
sent home a despatch, in which, after naming 
the men who captured and destroyed the rifle- 
pit, on the evening of the 21st, he expressed 
his apprehension of greater loss of life in the 
future conduct of the siege. 


Before Sebastopol, April 24. 


My Lorp,—Nothing material has occurred since I made 
my report to your lordship on the 21st inst. The Russian 
rifle-pit, immediately in front of that which was taken on 
the night of the 19th, was destroyed by a party of volun- 
teers on the morning of the 21st inst. These were headed 
by Lieut. and Adjutant Walker, of the 30th regiment, who 
is stated to be an excellent officer, and to have conducted 
himself on the occasion in the most spirited manner. The 
pit was found to be empty, and being useless was imme- 
diately levelled and filled in. The enemy did not inter- 
rupt the work. 

I enclose the list of casualties, which, I regret to say, 
is heavy. The nearer we approach the place the more 
loss is to be apprehended.: Hitherto it has been less than 
might have been expected. I have, &c., 


- Lhe Lord Panmure, &e. RAGLAN. 


The correspondent of the Smyrna Jinpartial, 
already quoted, furnished the most correct sum- 
mary of the intervening events given to the 
public :-— 
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Before Sebastopol, April 21 to 24. 


‘¢ At the centre and the left the fire of the 
allies has considerably slackened, as it is not 
judged desirable to exhaust too quickly the 
store of ammunition, which so many months 
were required to accumulate. But the question 
is, whether the enemy will not take advantage 
of this nearly total suspension of our fire to re- 
pair the ravages made in his fortifications and 
to remount his batteries? 

“ Sunday, April 22.—The fire of musketry 
was very warm on the left attack the whole of 
last night, and cannon-shots boomed in quick 
succession. We have sprung several mines in 
the cemetery, between the Central Bastion 
and that of the Quarantine, in order to bring 
our new works nearer the crenellated wall. 
Unfortunately these mines did not produce their 
effect on the side intended; the explosion was 
rather towards us than towards the enemy, and 
the fragments which were set flying killed and 
wounded several of ourown men. We set to 
work immediately in the craters, notwith- 
standing the fire of rifles and grape. The 
works made good progress last night. We 
shall soon have there, too, a fourth complete 
parallel at less than 150 metres from the crenel- 
lated wall. In the angle of that wall and the 
left flank of the Central Bastion there is at pre- 
sent an open breach, that is computed to be about 
150 metres broad. All the adjoining houses are 
dismantled and riddled by our shot. 

“* Monday, April 23.—The night has passed 
at the trenches with the greatest calm. Guns 
have been fired at rare and distant intervals. 
All is equally quiet this morning. The enemy 
does not appear to be more desirous than our- 
selves of continuing the fire. A spectator might 
say that both sides were in an attitude of ex- 
pectation. And yet no one here thinks peace 
at all likely. But if the Russians do not fire 
a great deal, they work very hard. I have just 
paid a flying visit to the left attack, and seen 
nearly the whole of the English one; I was 
amazed at the rapidity with which the enemy 
has. repaired the injuries sustained by his de- 
fensive works. The huge breach, for instance, 
that I had seen with my own eyes in the angle 
of the crenellated wall near the Central Bastion, 
hardly exists any longer; sacks filled with earth 
and piled on each other rise like buttresses to 
within a third of the regular wall in height, 
and thus stop the gap. 

‘“‘The land fortifications which terminate the 
defences of the place on the Quarantine side, 
the Quarantine Bastion itself, the Central and 
Flagstaff Bastions, the faces of which, together 
with the parapets and embrasures, seemed one 
mass of ruins, and the batteries of which were 
silenced, are now in a state for re-opening their 
fire. At first sight, their outside appearance 
1s much the same as it has been for some days 
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past, but when we examine them with the 
we discover that, amid the dismantled or 
tered terraces, the enemy has made openir 
serve for embrasures. It is just the same 
the batteries of the barracks and the arsen 
front of the English attack. 

‘‘Fresh reinforcements reach the Rug 
every day. We see from the heights t 
north of the town their tents, which are pit 
in vast squares. In the Inkerman Wood 
at the mouth of the gorge in the moun 
of Vofouska, near Balaklava, we can see 
the glass, large encampments which wer 
there a fortnight ago. The enemy is evid 
collecting his forces, and means to try i 
cannot keep the allies shut up in the tris 
of seven or eight square leagues we occu; 
the Crimea. Perhaps it is with the obje 
compelling him to draw off some of the f. 
in our rear, that Omar Pasha has just taken. 
his forces to Eupatoria. That appears tor 
be more probable than the necessity of s0 | 
den a return for the defence of that small p 
still held by nearly 25,000 men, and suffici« 
fortified now to be secure against any su 
assault whatever. 

‘‘This afternoon, between three and : 
o’clock, the enemy hoisted a white flag on : 
Constantine, at the mouth of the harbour. | 
flag remained there nearly twenty-five min 
During this time the batteries of the plac: 
not suspend their fire, and, of course, the « 
answered it. I don’t know what is meant; 
could not even guess, for no flag was flyin 
the staff a little to the left of the Quarantine: 
tion, where the flag of truce is generally run 

‘“* Tyesday, April 24.—All night long * 
has been a very hot fire of musketry, a! 
heavy cannonade going on, chiefly on thi 
attack. There has probably been some ens: 
ment between our troops and those ol. 
enemy, either for dislodging the ambuscad 
for defending the workmen attacked by: 
Russians in their works, which are rapid! 
proaching completion, especially those facin' 
salient of the Flagstaff Bastion. In the: 
standi gained a week ago, we are actually: 
structing a formidable breaching battery, , 
tance of only sixty metres from the bastio1 
the fortifications were of masonry, the res! 
such a distance would be infallible, but | 
will be the effect of breaching earthen terr' 


“P.S.—I have this instant received p’ 
information of what occurred last night 10 | 
of the Flagstaff Bastion. The Russians §)’ 
a mine at 11 p.m., for the purpose of g¢ 
into the craters of the ground, where I tol’ 
we are constructing a breaching battery. 
mine produced no effect. A second one, v) 
exploded at midnight, was slightly more’ 
cessful, but ~without killing many of our ‘ 


| 
/ 
) 
. 
. 
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t a third mine, fired at three o'clock this 
rping, did us a great deal cf harm. Still 
> enemy was not able to penctrate our works, 
ding in the bayonets of our intrepid soldiers 
‘Impenetrable rampart.” 


In consequence of the mining success re- 
‘ded in the quotation from the correspondent 
the Smyrna Journal, the Russians were en- 
ed to dig rifle-pits close to the new French 
»s, and to offer from them formidable obstruc- 
n to further progress. ‘The French had 
0 men killed and wounded in their efforts 
take these pits, of which the Russians con- 
ued to hold possession; our allies being less 
tunate in this description of combat with the 
amy than in any other, whereas the British 
omed to have a peculiar faculty for turning the 
issians out of their ambuscades with little loss. 
‘On the 25th, the second battalion of the Ist 
yal Scots joined the second division, which 
‘re reviewed by General Pennefather, and 
osented an appearance of which any general 
ght be proud. ‘Their discipline was perfect, 
1 the air of hardihood, and the soldierly 
aring by which they were characterised, gave 
isfaction to all who took part in the inspec- 
n. The French commander-in-chief held 
‘0 inspections on a large scale; one, of the 
“ps commanded by Bosquet, the other, of that 
nmanded by Pelissier. The whole of each 
‘ps @armée, except the men required in the 
steries and on trench-guard, turned out and 
rched past the general. The review of Bos- 
et’s corps took place on the ridge of the pla- 
u overlooking the valley of Inkerman. ‘The 
issians crowded the Inkerman heights, from 
iich they could see the flashing bayonets, the 
ttering eagles, and the ponderous artillery 
ss along in grand and martial procession. 
/e next day the other corps was reviewed, and 
uilar ceremonies were gone through. The 
eral was received in silence, the colonels 
‘sed a cheer of ‘Vive l'empereur!” as each 
‘talion passed, which was caught up by the 
n; but it was quite evident that General 
arobert had lost the confidence of the army, 
to his ability to deal with the grave circum- 
‘nces in which the failure of the bombard- 
‘ot, now apparent to all, had placed the 
isps: even the officers, whom he called in 
‘ups from several battalions and addressed, 
ened in silence to his words. The diffi- 
ty of the situation was greatly increased 
the total inability of the English to main- 
1 the cannonade, their artillerymen not being 
»-third the number sufficient for the under- 
‘Ing, and their supplies of ammunition being 
tclent or uncertain. 

Che home management told fearfully upon 
| second bombardment at its close, as it did 


on its progress. Lest our readers should 
\7OL. aM 6 
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suppose that we dwell on this theme beyond its 
importance, we shall authenticate our remarks 
by a quotation from one whose truthfulness, 
patriotism, and ability none question. Mr. 
Russell, under date of the last day of April, 
thus writes in his journal :—‘‘ Meantime the 
siege ought to be going on, and as far as our 
cannon and mortars are concerned, it is sus- — 
pended. What is the principal reason? Simply — 
because Woolwich is not next door to us, and 
shells and fusees are not forthcoming. Why 
some attempt has not been made to bridge over 
the seas between us and our arsenals, is not for 
me to say. The fact is, however, plain. There 
are no fusees for such shells as we have, and we 
have plenty of fusees for shells which we have 
not. There are lots of 13-inch shells and no 
fusees for them, and there are lots of 10-inch 
fusees and no shells for them. Where are the 
shells that belonged to the fusees, and where 
are the fusees that belonged to the shells. Has 
the Purveyor got hold of them, or the Auditor- 
general, or the Chairman of the Bank of Eng- 


land? Who sent them out, or who kept them 
back? Who are the traitors, or the knaves, or 
the fools? And if they are all wise men who 


manage these things, how is it that we under- 
take to reduce, by means of a bombardment, 
the strongest place that was ever attacked, and 
have no means of carrying on that bombardment 
after a few days’ firing? Perhaps it is quite 
right that this should be the case, but neither 
artillerymen, engineers, nor soldiers think so 
out here. It may be only just to remark, that 
it is only in shells of a particular kind, and in 
fusees of a certain description, that we are short, 
but that very kind of shell, and that very sort 
of fusee, are both most useful in the siege. We 
have railways and steamers, a secure haven, a 
transport corps, admirable carts, horses, mules, 
ponies, buffaloes, camels,oxen, drivers of all kinds 
of beasts of burden, collected from all parts of 
the habitable globe within three thousand miles 
of us, and yet the supply of matériel has run 
out, and our military Oliver Twists are asking 
for more, to the great astonishment, no doubt, 
of our overseers at home. The supply of am- 
munition which our authorities relied upon from 
the railway has been far exceeded, and it has 
not only carried up more than the estimated 
quantity of shot and shell, &c., but a very great 
amount of stores and cargo of all kind, in addi- 
tion, moreover, to throwing obligations broad- 
cast all over the army, from the generosity, 
kindness, and zeal of Mr. Beatty, to promote 
the comfort of every officer who had any little 
impediments to be sent to the front. Up to the 
week ending the 28th of April, the average 
amount of tonnage sent up from Balaklava to 
the terminus was 240 tons per diem; and on 
that day 180 tons of ammunition alone were 
forwarded by rail towards the batteries, and 
MM 
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deposited at the terminus, The warm clothing 
(furs, &c.) is being collected and packed up, to 
be sent to Constantinople to be cleaned, &c., 
and made fit for re-issue. A large number of 
sheepskin coats have been destroyed, which, it 
is believed, had competent persons been con- 
sulted, might have been saved.” 

Such was the position of the besiegers: the 
bombardment a failure, the armies discontented, 
and, unfortunately—worse than all, if possible, 
although not then known in Europe—the two 
chiefs at variance. Of the two, Lord Raglan 
was the more competent to direct any great en- 
terprise. Canrobert was capable of commanding 
either a small or large body of men in action 
better than the English chief, having had much 
experience in handling large bodies of men; the 
English general had no experience in the com- 
mand of any bodies of men great or small, ex- 
cept what he had gathered after the landing at 
Gallipoli. But Lord Raglan was a man of 
superior mind and education, and much bet- 
ter fitted, if in health, and old age had not 
deadened his energies, for the transaction of a 
large amount of public business. Canrobert 
could execute better than Lord Raglan—the 
latter could take a far more comprehensive 
view than the former; Canrobert had more of 
what the English call “‘ pluck”’ in actual battle 
—Lord Raglan’s courage was calm, passive, and 
negligent of peril. As Sir Walter Scott said 
of Louis the XI. of France—‘‘he neither sought 
danger nor shunned it.”” Lord Raglan would 
not move from his proper post, although a bat- 
tery was especially directing its fire upon it— 
Canrobert galloped forward to the place where 
his troops seemed. most exposed, and by his 
presence inspired enthusiasm. ‘The two gene- 
rals were differently constituted, were mutually 
courteous, but never really agreed. Canrobert 
was also hampered by communications from 
Marshal Vaillant, while Lord Raglan was left 
to his own judgment and responsibility, where 
the politics of the.campaign did not require in- 
structions from his government. At the end of 
April their differences of opinion became more 
active. Lord Raglan pressed updn Canrobert 
the expediency of an assault before the enemy 
could recover from the exhaustion and dilapi- 
dation experienced in the cannonade, and before 
reinforcements arrived to him. Certainly the 
Russian army in the field was then smaller than 
it had previously been, or was permitted during 
the war to become; nor was the garrison so 
strong as to render an assault from such nume- 
rous forces hopeless. So Lord Raglan thought, 
and urged the assault; various positions bearing 
upon the ultimate conquest might in the Eng- 
lish general’s opinion be carried, even if the 
body of the place could not be immediately 
stormed. The British chief seemed to have 
adopted at last the views previouslypressed upon 
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his attention by Lieutenant-general Burgoy 
Canrobert opposed all idea of an assault, , 
wished to detach a force to act in the field; I, 
Raglan was unwilling to withdraw from be! 
Sebastopol a large body of men, but uw 
Canrobert to unite with him in detaching 
sea a moderate, but efficient force, with 
fleets to Kertch and Yenikale, so as to cut. 
the Russian communications between Asia 

the Crimea. His lordship had information { 


‘the Russians were about to sink ships ag 


across the straits of Kertch, which he dee: 
possible, although the straits were watched 
a smaall British force. To these most reason: 
and expedient demands Canrobert offere 
confused, puzzled, and murmuring resistar, 
the real reasons with him were, that he recei 
despatches from Paris, announcing the emper 
intention to take the reserves at Marask, 
Turkey, and the Imperial Guard, with of: 
troops then under General Canrobert’s orders, 
such regiments as he might bring from Frau: 
and placing himself at their head, act in| 
field, whether in the Crimea, or from the Dani: 
or where else, was not then determined in: 
imperial councils. These instructions fettc 
Canrobert’s hands, and swayed his judgm) 
Bazancourt awkwardly endeavoured to ap: 
gise for these absurd orders from home, and 
consequent indecision of the French chic: 
the following manner :—“‘ Certainly there 
room for great varieties of plan. The storm 
of Sebastopol would be terrible, and might 
casion enormous loss, without any substar: 
result. The sanguinary struggles prodi: 
little impression in Russia,—but if was: 
otherwise in France and England. ‘The ¢: 
pulsory indecision of the generals-in-chiet : 
attributable to the singular circumstance! 
which they were placed. Beside their ba: 
operations, a large fortified place, within w‘ 
the hostile army lies motionless; at Vient 
congress which is on the point of pronoun! 
for peace or war; and, finally, at Constant: 
ple, an army of reserve, bound to act at&t 
epoch, which was not positively fixed; 
army nevertheless, the presence of which ise’ 
tial to the obtaining of any important resu’ 
At last Canrobert yielded to Lord Ragle 
both points; he agreed to an assault, and 
to detach, in the meantime, a foree with the{é 
to operate in the Sea of Azoff, in the ho 
cutting off the supplies in that quarter,’ 
prevent their victualling Sebastopol; for il? 
evident that as long as they could find gu 
mount on their earthworks, men to ”? 
them, and food for the men, Sebastopol wat 
likely to be reduced by such force of artic 
as the allies had at command. Canrober!" 
influenced in yielding the first matter of die 
by intelligence from Paris that 40,000 ‘ 


the whole force at Marask, and other t° 


“HAP. LXXXI.] 


‘ould speedily arrive and re-inforce his army ; 
ut he wanted his ships to bring the troops 
om the encampment, and therefore wished to 
ostpone the expedition to Kertch. Lord Rag- 
in urged the latter upon him, while the rein- 
orcements were coming, as his information 
onvinced him, that if an expedition to Kertch 
vere not undertaken very soon, the time would 
ass for any hope of success in that direction. 
‘no this his lordship was correct, for the Russians 
‘ecame alive to their danger, and had already 
id plans of gigantic dimensions to strengthen 
1eir interests there. As to the assault, it was 
termined to await the arrival of the troops 
vom the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and 
hatin the meantime the expedition should sail 
» Kertch. Amidst these vacillations a new 
ement of complication arose from intelligence 
iat the Russians were concentrating a large 
irce at Hupatoria, and Omar Pasha and his 
urks were ordered back thither with all speed, 
ndering the arrival of the reinforcements from 
onstantinople and Marseilles the more neces- 
ry. The new French army—for such was the 
vagnitude of the reserves that they might be 
‘id to constitute a new army—was to arrive 
rly in May: previous to this information the 
‘sault was determined between the two gene- 
ils to take place before the end of April: — 
“The works of the allies have engaged them 
‘ith the enemy to such a degree,” wrote Gene- 
jl Canrobert, under date of the 24th of April, 
‘that the assault will be made in four or five 
ays, unless retarded by some of those unfore- 
‘en events which are incidental to a state of 
‘ar. We should have wished to retard this 
eration until the arrival in the Crimea of the 
‘my of reserve; but we are so near to the 
uussians, that there would be danger in waitin g; 
‘pecially as the hostile army daily receives 
‘inforcements. The general officers of the 
fecial arms of the service of both armies, and 
te chiefs of our two corps @armée, have been 
lanimous in yielding to the cries of our 
idiers (French and English), demanding the 
sault. Lord Raglan strongly shares in their 
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opinion. I thought it my duty fo give my 
adhesion also.” 

General Pelissier had already reconnoitred 
all the enemy’s positions, and the site suitable 
for the assaulting columns to occupy prepara- 
tory to the great event. Ist. In front of the 
great breach in the crenellated wall (already 
two-thirds filled up with sand-bags and earth) ; 
2nd. Before the Central Bastion; 8rd. In 
front of the Flagstaff Battery. In the rear a 
convenient position was to be occupied by im- 
mense reserves; on the right, the Mamelon and 
the White Tower, or rather the works in front 
of it, were to be assaulted, and when carried 
the English were to assail the Great Redan; on 
the left, the French were to march in three 
columns against the Flagstaff Battery, the Cen- 
tral Bastion, and the Quarantine. After the first 
line of works were forced, these troops were to 
turn the second, and ‘‘ penetrate into the interior 
by the gorge, and effect a solid lodgment there.” 

While the council of generals sat to discuss 
the final arrangements for the execution of this 
plan, Admiral Bruat sent to Canrobert a de- 
spatch from the French minister of marine, 
announcing that orders had been given for the 
army of reserve to proceed to the Crimea. This 
determined the council to wait: they waited, 
and nothing was done in the result of the 
second bombardment. The minister of marine 
also announced to Admiral Bruat that the em- 
peror had decided to embark for the Crimea, and 
to take the command of a separate corps d’armée, 
and act externally—the plan to which Lord 
Raglan was most determinedly opposed, while 
the sttength of Sebastopol was as yet undimi- 
nished. But along the coasts of the Sea of 
Azoff, and at the Straits of Kertch, his lord- 
ship, and both the British and French admi- 
rals, maintained that great injuries could be 
inflicted upon the enemy. The soundness of 
this opinion was afterwards happily confirmed. 
Thus ended the second bombardment of Se- 
bastopol: the siege still went on with tedious 
progress, but murderous conflict, and evoking 
great events which other chapters shall record. 
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CHAPTER LXXXT. 


THE VIENNA 


CONFERENCE, 


*““T do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 
The secret mischiefs that I set abroach, ~ 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others.’’-~-SHAKSPERE, 


‘Tum opening of the Vienna conference was 
‘sarded with profound interest by all Europe. 
Iny believed that Russia merely entered 
0 the negotiations to gain time, and that 
‘strla—with which power the proposal to 
d the conference originated—was in connij- 
iace with Russia, It was a more general 


belief that the great German power was de- 
sirous, without any connivance with the go- 
vernment of the czar, to gain time for her- 
self, and to find some pretext for deferring 
her fulfilment of her engagements to the 
Western powers, resulting from the treaty of 
the 2nd of December, 1854, Whatever her 
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motives in proposing a conference, all the 
governments concerned acceded to it, and ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries, who assembled in 
Vienna, and opened the conference on the 
15th of March. Count Buol, the Austrian 
minister, was unanimously placed in the presi- 
dential chair. The count opened the con- 
ference by a speech, in which he exhorted his 
fellow plenipotentiaries to a spirit. of mutual 
conciliation und a desire for peace. This speech 
was remarkable for the declaration that ‘‘ the 
Emperor of Austria had made up his mind as 
to the indispensable conditions of peace, and 
that nothing should prevent him—not even the 
most serious consequences—from fulfilling his 
engagements to his allies.”” These conditions 
were the four points, so well understood by 
politicians all over Europe. The Russian 
envoy expressed his adherence ¢o the principle 
of these four points, and was ready to adopt 
them as a point of departure for the negotia- 
tions. The representatives of France and 
England expressed their instructions to be, not 
to discuss the principles of the four points— 
they were to be regarded as beyond discussion ; 
but only the application of those principles, 
which it was hoped that conference would 
amicably determine. The order the discussion 
was to take was thus arranged :— 

I. The Danubian principalities. 

II. The navigation of the Danube. 
_ III. The limitation of Russian power in the 
Black Sea. 

IV. The state of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte. © 

The discussion of the first of these subjects 
was at once entered upon, and Russia expressed 
her concurrence with the demands of the allies. 
On the second point she not only conceded all 
that the allies sought, but declared that she 
had never asserted any right to overrule or in- 
terrupt the navigation of the Danube. Baron 
de Prokesch-Osten, one of the Austrian repre- 
sentatives, adroitly observed that while it was 
not for him to call in question the good inten- 
tions of Russia, the results upon the Danube 
had been practically at variance with her- pro- 
fessions. It was agreed upon that the Danube 
should be free—that a commission of the great 
powers should formally open, and also take 
measures for the permanent protection of the 
free navigation of that river. Russia was not 
to establish her quarantine at the Sulina mouth, 
and no fortifications were to be erected between 
the channels named Sulina and St. George. 

Lord John Russell then declared that his 
government reserved to itself the right of 
making such special conditions over and above 
the four guarantees as the general interests of 
Europe might call for, and as would be most 


effectual in preventing the recurrence of com- 
plications. 
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pressed concurrence in the views offere)} 
Lord John Russell. The Turkish enyoy, 
peated these declarations. The Russian x r 
sentatives took exception to the declara y 
made—that other demands beyond the | 
points might be made, but frankly adm, 
that the fortune of war might entitle the ;¢ 
to make such demands. The Austrian re 
sentatives not only supported those of Ru 4 
but rather went beyond them in desiring , 
the four points should strictly limit the no 
tiations. The plenipotentiaries present we- 
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Count Buol-Schauenstein, 


Baron de Prokesch-Osten 

3) LRANCE-. to 0 peut Baron de Bourqueney. 

», GREAT Brirain ., Lord John Russell, and the » 
of Westmoreland. 

1) DOUSSIA. cece veinene Prince Gortschakoff, and } 4 
Titoff. 

5¢ LURKEY soe ecuene Aarif Effendi. 


The first point was ‘‘developed”’ and ero. 
died in the first protocol; but as the Vic 
conference did not secure peace, it is unnes.- 
sary to encumber our pages with details woh 
were not carried into effect. The second t. 
ting of the conference was held on the 17t/d 
March, when all the plenipotentiaries tre 
present. Both at the opening of the first id 
second sittings the Russian ministers wd 
upon the conference the admissibility of ree- 
sentatives from Prussia: this the other poirs 
resisted. The Russian representatives insizd 
upon introducing Servia to the guaranteot 
the powers, for the security of its then prent 
immunities. It will interest our readerto 
know what were the peculiar rights whichae 
Servians claimed, according to the enclore 
annexed to protocol No. 2. They wera: 
follows :— | 
Freedom of worship. 
Choice of the chiefs of the country. 
The independence of its internal administra'1. 
The consolidation of districts detached im 
Servia. | 
The consolidation of different imposts into '¢. 
The giving up to the Servians the manager nt 
of property belonging to Mussulmen% 
condition of paying the revenue, toge! 
with the tribute. 
Freedom of commerce. 
Permission to Servian merchants to travell 
the Ottoman states with their own passp's. 
The establishment of hospitals, schools, ad 
printing presses. And, finally— 
The prohibition to Mussulmans, other ® 
those belonging to the garrison, to estal sh 
themselves in Servia. 


On the 19th the representatives again asi 
bled. The Turkish plenipotentiary show! ® 
disposition to delay the work, a’ it regardech« 
protection of the principalities, on the gr! 
that his master, the sultan, was engage 5 


The Earl of Westmoreland ex- | devising a satisfactory plan for regulating a 


ii 
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rests. The conference insisted upon pro- 
ling with the task which they had com- 
iced. : 
yn the 21st the fourth sitting was held, 
on the second point came under considera- 
.. The differences between the motives and 
cts of the various powers at once became 
ious. France and England were agreed ; 
‘key was reserved, and did not render to 
Western powers even so much support as 
stria rendered, which latter power betrayed, 
ertheless, a jealousy of all the others; 
Russian plenipotentiaries made no real 
cession, and gaye indication which did not 
ear to awaken the suspicion of the other 
1ipotentiaries, that she was not sincere in 
ng a part in these negotiations. 
he sixth sitting was held on the 23rd of 
ch. The discussion on the second point 
inued ; all the four came to an agreement, 
the representatives of Russia raised quib- 
and objections at every step, wholly in- 
istent with the principle agreed upon. 
n the 26th of March the seventh sitting 
held, and the third point introduced for 
ussion. The plenipotentiaries were exces- 
ly polite, and abounded in assurances of 
convictions each felt in the sincerity and 
1 intentions of the other. This was carried 
1 extent which betrayed either some secret 
rivings of good faith somewhere, or the 
aordinary credulity of the representatives 
ne allies. The representatives of Turkey 
Russia sought delay; those of the other 
ers were for proceeding with the objects of 
conference. 
he eighth sitting was on the 29th of March. 
Turkish representative opened the busi- 
by repeating the observations he had 
udy expressed, and desiring delay until he 
joined by another representative of the 
e. The tone of the Turkish plenipoten- 
y was calculated to provoke hesitation on 
part of Russia, The representatives of the 
tern powers stated that instructions from 
' governments compelled them to hold by 
order of discussion which had been agreed 
1, and they therefore declined compliance 
the wish of the Russian plenipotentiary 
scuss the fourth point, until the third was 
nged. Austria proposed that, meanwhile, 
minary information should be obtained 
discussed in reference to the fourth point. 
compliant representatives of France and 
land were willing so to engage themselves 
clr governments permitted. 
n the 2nd of April the conference met for 
uinth time. ‘The ministers of Great Britain 
France declined going into the fourth 
t until the third was adjusted ; the minis- 
of Austria and Russia united in urging the 
ediate discussion of the fourth topic, until 
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tidings should arrive from Sf. Petersburg 
giving the Russian ministers more precise in- 
structions concerning the third subject in the 
order of negotiation. The representatives of 
the Western governments were firm. The 
Turkish minister did not appear prepared to 
discuss anything, whatever its place in the 
sequence of diplomatic arrangement. The 
conference was adjourned to the 9th of April. 
At that sitting the ministers of foreign affairs 
for France and Turkey were present, but no 
business could be transacted, as the Russian 
plenipotentiaries had not received any answer 
to their message to St. Petersburg. 

On the 17th of Februury the sittings were 
resumed, and the answer from the czar had 
arrived, declining to take the initiative in pro- 
posing any limitation of power in the Black 
Sea. In answer to questions from the French 
foreign minister, the Russian ministers declared 
that they would not consent to any diminution 
of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, and inti- 
mated that Russia was not in the condition of 
a power subjected to disaster, and upon whom, 
therefore, severe terms could be imposed. The 
second bombardment of Sebastopol was by this 
time known to bea failure, and no doubt 
affected the terms which Russia was willing 
to accept. The plenipotentiaries of the allies 
proposed adjournment, to agree upon terms to 
be proposed to Russia, as the latter, after 
eighteen days’ delay, was not prepared to offer 
any. ‘To this the czar’s ministers offered per- 
tinacious obstruction, and the sitting broke up 
without coming to any definite conclusion on 
any subject. 

On the 29th the sittings were resumed, and 
the Turkish minister for foreign affairs pro- 
posed a resolution as a starting point for the 
adjustment of the third point. As corrected 
that proposal was as follows :— 

“Art. I. The high contracting parties wishing 
that the Sublime Porte should participate in 
the advantages of the system established by 
public law between the different states of 
Europe, engage themselves severally to respect 
the independence and territorial integrity of 
the Ottoman empire, guarantee together the 
strict observance of this engagement, and will 
in consequence consider every act or event 
which should be of a nature to infringe on it, 
as a question of European interest. 

“Art. Il. Ifa misunderstanding should arise 
between the Porte and one of the contracting 
parties; these two states, before having recourse 
to the employment of force, should place the 
other powers in a position to anticipate this 
extreme course by pacific means,”? 

The Russian ministers objected to guarantee 
the integrity of the Otteman empire, but ex- 
pressed their willingness to recognise the right. 
A warm discussion (caused mainly by an at- 
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tempt of the Russian plenipotentiaries to dis- 
engage the Turkish ministers from especial 
conference with their allies) then ensued, and 
the sittings were adjourned to the 21st. On 
that date the Russian plenipotentiaries for- 
mally refused to enter into the proposed 
engagement concerning the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, and proposed that the Dar- 
danelles be open to the war ships of all nations. 
On the 26th of April the representatives of 
all the powers again assembled. They were 
convened at the request of Russia, who, by 
trifling modifications of her previous proposals, 
sought the acquiescence of the conference in 
her views. The Austrian ministers to a cer- 
tain extent supported those views, as at least 
offering suggestions for a basis of peace; the 
Russian ministers urged the propriety of set- 
thng the matter with Turkey alone; the 
Turkish minister replied that, bound by a com~- 
mon treaty, the allies must act in concert. 
The alles finally declined further to discuss 
terms of peace until Russia should consent to 
limit her power in the Black Sea, and the 
conference was broken up. Lord John Russell 
remained at Vienna for some time, and the 
French foreign minister for some time longer. 
During this interval Austria was especially 
busy in devising some plan, ostensibly to prove 
her desire for peace, but really to break through 
her own engagements of the 2nd ot December. 
‘She proposed to the English and French min- 
isters that Russia should be permitted to re- 
store her fleet in the Black Sea to what it was 
before the war, but not to increase it; and that 
the Turks, French, and English should keep 
up an equal fleet there, and that Russia should 
be compelled to guarantee the integrity of 
Turkey. Lord John Russell and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys consented to this, and induced the 
Turkish minister of foreign affairs to do the 
_ same; but the English and French cabinets 
- repudiated the agreement, and continued firm 
in their original demands. Austria then de- 
clared that, having devised a fair adjustment, 
and the allies having refused to adopt it, she 
was not bound to go to war with Russia, and 
basely backed out of her most explicit engage- 
ments; yet Austria persisted in proposing one 
modification of these views after another. The 
last call which the Court of Vienna made upon 
the Western powers for negotiation was evi- 
dently in the spirit of sheer humbug. There 
was, too, an insolence about it in the presump- 
tion it implied of the weakness of France and 
England. Had not the Vienna politicians re- 
garded the statesmanship of both France and 
iingland as credulous, they never could have 
dared to propose such terms of peace. Austria, 
while professing to negotiate, sought to betray, 
and did so in a manrer to affront the self- 
respect of the allies. She had given her con- 
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sent to the four points, which were to 
basis of a treaty of peace, and that the lin 
tion of Russian power in the Black Sea, 5 
to secure the independence of Turkey, was 
of these points, and that which was rega, 
as the most essential, and ‘which Russia w, 
be least willing to subscribe; yet the Aust 
solution of this problem was the status quo 

bellum. That Russian power should he 
mited”’ in the Black Sea was the basis of ag: 
ment, and the mode in which Austria prop) 
to effect that was by—first, the powers sigi| 
a declaration of mdependence of the Otto; 
empire; and, secondly, by a treaty that 1. 
sia was not to increase her navy beyond: 
strength it possessed prior to the war. I. 
sia—presuming upon the strength of so va 
navy, and such garrisons and places of sup) 
as Odessa, Sebastopol, the granaries on | 
Sea of Azoff, and the forts of the Cauca, 
shores of the Black Sea—made the jnso: 
demands of Prince Menschikoff, and Auk 
proposed that she should be restored to exal 
the same position, only that her numbet 
ships should be limited to what she then /: 
After the allies had driven the Russians ott 
the provinces, opened the Danube, cleared: 
Black Sea of Russian cruisers, shut up) 
Russian fleet in Sebastopol, and there sunit 
caused to be sunk the greater part of it, Au! 
proposed that we should withdraw our f' 
and armies, and allow Russia to replace the s| 
destroyed, rebuild and strengthen all her f: 
fications, and repossess herself of the who 
the Circassian coast, to carry on a syste!’ 
butchery, of which for so long the interes 
inhabitants of those realms had been | 
victims. The czar was to be at least as sti 
as ever in the Black Sea, except that the Ds: 
nelles should be open to the fleets of the Wes! 
powers. The Austrian proposition, so vie% 
was a monstrous attempt to act as the all’ 
Russia, under the guise of alliance with! 
Western powers. But this treachery hi 

worse feature than the above review of it bi 
out. If Russia had been permitted to rell 
a navy such as she possessed before, 1 
would, under the circumstances, be the r 
nition of treaty to her possession in the I 
Sea of such a force; as it was, Turkey 0; 
object to it at any time, and if strong en's 
to do so alone, or in conjunction with? 
ally—say America—she might make tts ¢® 
ence a casus belli; but if the Austrian 
had passed, Turkey would have been tied (W 
by treaty to recognise the right of Russi® 
pearing any day at the entrance of the Bost 
rus with her whole naval force in those * 
Against this, and the possible. use ‘of a *! 
power, so great that the very existence | 

would be a temptation to omploy it, - 

guarantee did Austria provide? 
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ration of the integrity of the Ottoman 
nions, and the right of France and Tng- 
to send their squadrons to that sea! 
foolishness of this. would excite laughter, 
e faithlessness and impudence of it did 
snkindle indignation. Why should the 
; be at the expense of maintaining navies 
at distant sea? Of what use had all the 
rations of Ottoman independence been, to 
h, over and over again, Russia had been a 
*? Of what avail would these declara- 
be if the Emperor Alexander ITI. should 
-as his father so lately in effect said— 
e man issick; he will die; we must look 
is effects; we must be prepared for the 
quences—you may take Egypt and Can- 
I the provinces.” Should France and 
and be at war, or England and America, 
was there to prevent Austria uniting with 
ia in a partition, on the ground that the 
< man’’ was then really very bad—so 
worse that recovery was impossible; and 
/ had no legitimate heirs, they, his next 
bours and best friends, had the most 
r title to his estates? True, they did 
late the integrity of the dominions of the 
1; but as Servians, Bosnians, and Greeks 
all increased as he decreased, and some 
on somehow was imminent, they could 
e troubled further about the integrity of 
nds, and thought it best for the advan- 
of the oceupying tenants to enter upon 
as were near themselves! The proposal 
stria was actually an attempt to strengthen 
ia for her meditated aggression against 
ey ; for, although the number of Russian 
ls was restricted to what they had been 
e the war, Russia might make each vessel 
‘ore powerful, and increase the compara- 
trength of her fleet enormously, in spite 
y stipulations as te the number of guns or 
of ships—and the allied fleets could not be 
ys on the watch. The moral result of this 
sal was to confirm in every fair judging 
the suspicions of Sir G. H. Seymour, our 
ssador to the czar at the breaking out of 
‘ar. He, in one of his despatches already 
‘ed to elsewhere, thus expressed himself 
ring an interview which he had with 
slas:—*It> can hardly be otherwise but 
the sovereign who insists with such per- 
ity upon the impending fall of a neigh- 
ng state, must have settled in his own 
that the hour, if not of its dissolution— 
l events, for its dissolution—must be at 
Then, as now, I reflected that the as- 
tion would hardly be ventured upon un- 
some, perhaps, general, but at all events 
iate, understanding existed between Rus- 
id Austria. Supposing my suspicion to 
ell founded, the emperor’s object is to 
se her majesty’s government, in conjunc- 
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tion with his own cabinet and that of Vienna, 
in some scheme for the ultimate partition of 
Turkey, and for the exclusion of France from 
the arrangement.” The suspicions of Sir 
G. H. Seymour, most reluctantly entertained, 
were most substantially confirmed. Austria 
acted in concert with Russia, and appeared as 
if she only awaited the hour for the open de- 
claration of her alliance. If her covert amity 
might save Russia from humiliation through 
the escape of a favourable treaty, she would, 
in the emergency, have best answered the end 
of ‘“‘ the intimate understanding.” ‘To this 
she directed all her arts, while she watched the 
progress of the war with an invidious vigilance. 
Yet her position was one which exposed her to 
the chance of being made use of by the allies, 
while she sought to abuse their confidence; 
and if any skill of statemanship had remained 
to the Western powers, they could, without 
the employment of any immediate force, have 
made her also obnoxious to the penalty of her 
baffled and beaten accomplice. 

The unsuccessful termination of the Vienna 
conferences produced a great sensation in Eng- 
land and France, and murmurs were heard in 
both countries that their negotiators had 
laboured without results; and both the English 
and French plenipotentiaries were compelled 
by public opinion to retire from their offices in 
the cabinets of their respective countries. 
Count Nesselrode addressed an artful note to 
the ministers and agents of Russia in various 
states, the object of which was to represent the 
alhes as resisting all conciliatory offers on the 
part of Russia. The tone and representations 
of the note were so identical with the argu- 
ments of Gortschakoff and Titoff at the con- 
ference, as to render its publication here un- 
necessary. The French plenipotentiary and 
foreign minister resigned his place in the im- 
perial cabinet; the English plenipotentiary 
and colonial minister retained office until the 
cause of the French minister’s retirement be- 
came known; and his conduct contrasted very 
favourably in English opinion to that of the 
English minister. Earl Clarendon and Lord 
Palmerston held back from the British parlia- 
ment and public a correct knowledge of the 
facts, until it transpired, through Parisian 
gossip, that the French, English, and Austrian 
ministers were willing to accept peace on the con- 


dition of Russia and the allies keeping an equal 


naval armament in thé Black Sea. The wa’ 


in which Austria had hoodwinked the Western . 


negotiators, and played into the hands of Rus- 
sia, became at last evident; and Lord John 
Russell was forced to leave the English minis-\ 


try. There were other results of the conference, ¥ 


L 


/ 


and these rapidly developed themselves. It/ 


was no doubt a conviction on the part of the 
Russian government that its duplicity through- 
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out these negotiations, and its falsehood ih 
accepting as a basis the four points, had de- 
prived it of all moral influence in Europe, 
that led to the crafty and deceptive circular of 
Count Nesselrode, already referred to, in which 
he sought to persuade the world that Russia 
was—as some of the English peace lecturers 
frequently represented—a most ill-used nation. 
Tf no other result than that of unmasking Rus- 
sia—even to the Peelites and their supporters 


. —-were attendant upon those conferences, it 


was so much gained for the prospect of a 
more united public opinion in England. But 
these negotiations tore the mask from Austria ; 
she was evidently not an ally of the Western 
powers, but an accomplice of the foe; she 
dreaded Russia, but she was still more afraid 
of France. She for a long time had designs 
upon the Porte herself, which in the early part 
of 1858, were pretty plainly indicated by her 
support of the Montenegrin insurrection. At 
that juncture the demands of the Austrian am- 
bassador at Constantinopie were as insolent as 
those of Prince Menschikoff afterwards were, 
and excited the astonishment of the Russian 
ambassador, and even his incipient opposition, 
until Russia, to prepare the way for similar 
conduct on her own part, sent directions to 
her minister to support the Austrian demands. 
Austria was anxious to keep the provinces; to 
see Russia restricted without herself incurring 
expense or danger in the task; and to see the 
allies exhausted in the prosecution of such a 
policy. She would openly aid Russia and 
share the spoil, if she were not afraid of revolt 
in her Italian provinces, sustained by the armies 
of France, and the ships and gold of England. 
She had, on the other hand, no objection to see 
Russia humbled and beaten back from the 
Danube behind the Pruth, and even out of 
Bessarabia, if the allies would not ask her to 
expend anything, or fire a shot, and would 
guarantee for her the peace of Italy. Prussia 
only envied Austria for having something to 
barter on either side, and wished to see Rus- 
sia—rather than her German rival, or the 
Western powers—gain influence and strength. 
She looked for compensation in the possession 
of the states of northern Germany for any ex- 
tension of Russian power in the direction of 
Constantinople, but knew that Austrian influ- 
ence was in the way of such a scheme, and, at 
all events, she preferred being a part of the 
Russian empire to an appanage of France. 
When we say Prussia preferred all this, we 
mean her king, her court, her aristocracy, her 
army, her government ;—her people were too 
tame to resist what in great numbers they dis- 
approved. The governing party in Prussia 
would have handed over the country to Russian 
protection, rather than see Poland resuscitated, 
or Prussia constitutional. The latter issue of 


affairs is alike terrible to the governme: 
clergy of Prussia, and will always lead 
to sympathise with the power of Russia 
best guarantee for an unrevolutionised P. 
and against a revived Poland, which I 
would consider a far more formidable 
than even Austria. The burst of indig 
in Paris at the trimming of Count Buc 
the dissatisfaction in the occupied pro 
and in Constantinople with the cond 
Hess and Coronini, and the other Ax 
satraps in those provinces, alarmed Ai 
and these things, taken together, wit 
disposition of the British and French | 
ploy Poles and Hungarians in their a 
drove Austria into a fever of fear and f 
which induced her to feign alliance wit 
allies, and to attempt to re-open the ¢ 
ences in order to patch up a peace, or def 
own more positive action. But wh 
course Austria might in the future tal 
was made known as we could not have | 
her but for the Vienna conferences, anc 
whatever sense of disappointment or cl 
England and France might congratulate 
selves upon so much. ‘The effect up 
French emperor and government, ar 
French empire at large, of the breakin; 
the negotiations, was electric. The e 
was known to be determined, however | 
antly, to evoke the nationalities which / 
oppressed, and, putting himself at their 
tear the Austrian empire to pieces, if its ¢: 
should prove faithless. France was of « 
that the way to St. Petersburg was 
through Italy, or over the Rhine, than | 
Baltic. ‘he appointment of M. Thurn’ 
proceed to Vienna and Constantinople- 
took place soon after the breaking up! 
conference—could not fail to teach Aust! 
no disguise would any* longer saye he, 
Napoleon. The employment of M. Pe! 
and the consignment of the foreign p' 
to Count Walewski, were the most sig’ 
hints which Buonaparte could give hit 
ally short of the collection of an army ol 
Persigny was the Buonapartist of the ' 
partists, and the favourite maxim of hi) 
was, ‘the old boundaries of the ¢) 
Walewski was a Pole as much as a 
man, and rumour ascribed to him ¢ 
bition of swaying the sceptre of recon | 
Poland. ‘The West, on the whole, ® 
much from the fall of the card-house! 
Vienna diplomatists. It was made cle’ 
Lord Aberdeen was not the only procras ? 
and the mystery was cleared up how '! 
petuous allies bore with the delays ‘ 
steadfastness of our government.: M. ! 
de Lhuys was a good Catholic, and iP 
therefore, to Austria; he abhorred rev" 
ists and republicans, and would ral 
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en by Russia than see Austria crushed with 
: he would never march over the ruins of 
‘chief Catholic German power” to hum- 
the Greek tyranny, however willing to 
ke directly at the latter; he wished the 
y places in Latin hands, and he desired to 
splendid Catholic churches spring up in 
cities of the sultan, and the Greek schism 
nbled; and he wished to have ‘‘ Catholic 
stria’’ as an ally in all this. Hence one 
se of the game of diplomatic shuttlecock at 
ich the aliies had been playing. Nothing 
ld have been more to the taste of Lord 
rdeen; he was, as he said himself, in a 
se application of the term, ‘‘a sort of an 
tro-Russian.’”’ In his opinion these states 
e the abettors of order—Russia was an 
ng sister, and Austria an affectionate sister, 
neiling the others: to reclaim the errant, 
d-in-hand with the expostulant, was his 
. De Lhuys had no Russian sympathy— 
ated the Greek schism; his sympathy was 
trian. Lord Aberdeen shared all the sym- 
ules of his French coadjutor for the one, 
nout any of his disrelish of the other. De 
ys’ despatches were admirable, and his 
luct statesmanlike and vigorous in all direct 
gs with Russia; but dilatory when trans- 
ng any business with Austria likely to 
nd her, or where her promises were given. 
even drove from about him, and from the 
loyment of the emperor, when he dare, 
ry one who had any doubt of Austria, or 
indifference to her interests. * However 
trary to the generally received notions of 
public about these matters, such, in the 
n, is a true sketch of the policy of the 
trals, and the ministerial revolutions in the 
ernment of our ally. 
.\{ no period since the peace of 1815 was 
discussion of her European relations so in- 
sc in England. Although much light had 
n thrown upon the motives and policy of the 
ious powers, still all was doubt: this was 
cially the case during the uncertain interval 
ween the return of Lord John Russell from 
nna, and the disclosures which ejected him 
n the cabinet. 
‘he fortunes of the war flickered, one day 
was hope of victory or peace, on the next 
country heard that the enemy had repaired 
broken earthworks and embrasures, and that 
itegorical refusal of “terms” was given by 
plenipotentiaries to those of our allies and 
yur own ; while the shells scattered the bul- 
rks of Sebastopol, the heavy balls forced 
ir way through the ramparts erected against 
m, and a fourth parallel was opened bringin g 
troops nearer to the enemy, and exposing 
defences to a greater range of fire and a 
vier force of metal. The scaling-ladders, it 


s alleged, were dispersed, the ropes and 
‘OL. Il. 
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erapplings attached, and the men picked off 
for the impending assault. Such were the 
rumours in England at the close of the con- 
ference. 

It was, however, certain, amidst so much 
doubt, that Russia once again proved utterly 
faithless: she accepted the principle of the 
four points, and entered into negotiations 
which would not have been conceded but upon 
such express acceptance of the principle as left 
misapprehension impossible. It became clear 
that she never meant to accede to them: upon 
the third matter in dispute the whole affair 
actually turned. Whatever possibility there 
might have been of patching up a peace upon 
the other terms, the limitation of the Russian 
power in the Black Sea admitted of no equivo- 
cation or explaining away; Russia refused to 
recognise in that point the very principle upon 
which she went into the conference. She played 
apart. She hoped to gain something by nego- 
tiating, and she calculated rightly upon the 
faculty of being duped which the allies had. 
all along displayed. Austria had been evi- 
dently cooled down by these conferences; but 
for them she must have joined her arms to those 
of the allies, or plainly refused to do so, and 
thereby have thrown off the mask. That 
she agreed with the allies there was no doubt, 
for their demands were more in her interests 
than their own: that she wished the allies 
to obtain their demands by negotiations or arms 
was, therefore, sufficiently obvious; but that 
her aim was to secure the advantages in common 
with them, without fighting in common with 
them, every step of her procedure more and 
more plainly evinced. Even if she should by 
shame, which no one expected, or by fear, which 
was possible, be dragged to stand side by side 
with the Western powers in this war, there 
could remain no doubt as to the selfishness and 
cowardice of her policy. That Russia did not 
regard the future course of Austria with alarm, 
was proved by the freedom with which Russian 
troops were removed from the neighbourhood 
of her frontier, and poured into the theatre of 
battle. It was said that Austria was anxious 
to secure the support of the diet, and not to 
detach herself from the policy of Germany. 
It had been much overlooked in connexion with 
that excuse, that if these petty states really 
believed her in earnest, they would either follow 
in her wake or avoid all opposition: they would 
never dare to thwart such a power as Austria, 
if that power, in the name of German interests, 
threw herself into a war with such allies as 
France and England; but, like one of Dickens’ 
characters, who put all the blame of his dis- 
agreeable measures upon his unseen partner, so 
Austria put to the account of Prussia, or the 
Bund, her own reluctance to expose herself in 
a cause which she wished to see gained and 
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paid for by the blood an@ treasures of others. 
The excuse was also urged for her that a 
powerful Russian army confronted hers, and that 
a chain of even impregnable fortresses, to which 
she could offer no parallel, were the points of 
support for this Russian army; that under such 
circumstances, and no corresponding force of the 
allies to reach her, she would be in danger of 
her empire were she to declare war. ‘This ex- 
cuse, if sound in everything, only proved that 
Austria was powerless of herself before Russia, 
and that the hour had arrived for her, with 
one heroic effort, to deprive her menacing 
enemy of his opportunity for ever. If she had 
everything to risk which the above excuse 
alleges, this would be the only course worthy 
of so great an empire, with half a million of 
soldiers at its disposal; but she had not all this 
to risk: already Russia had withdrawn those 
troops which threatened her frontier, and 
poured them into Bessarabia and the Crimea, 
to replace the hosts swept away by the terrible 
campaigns on the Danube and before Sebas- 
topol, while already a numerous French army 
was encamped to march upon the Danube, 
the Prutk, or wherever else the interests of 
Austria and of war might call. From the be- 
ginning, the German powers had served Russia 
better than if in alliance with her. Had they 
been her allies, the Western governments would 
have revolutionised their provinces, and have 
paralysed their power: as it was, the position 
of France and England in the Crimea made it 
dangerous for them to throw Austria into the 
arms of Russia. She held our army there asa 
pledge of her own safety. If she joined Rus- 
sia the allies must have withdrawn from the 
Crimea, and the provinces be wrested from 
Turkey. Should the allies change the theatre 
of war, all Germany would suffer; but, in the 
meantime, Turkey would be overrun andruined. 

Taking circumstances as they were, and all 
hope from negotiations haying expired, the 
popular mind in Western Europe busied itself 
with anxious discussions as to whether, after 
all, peace could be conquered. In France espe- 
cially many proclaimed the invulnerability of 
Russia, and the failure of the second bombard- 
ment aided much in producing that convic- 
tion. In England this idea prevailed to a 
considerable extent, even when the determina- 
tion to risk all things in the struggle increased 
in strength. It is strange that so large a 
portion of well-informed persons in the two 
most intelligent countries in the world should 
have deemed Russia unconquerable. All 
who studied the subject closely must have per- 


ceived that if the allies remained patient, and 


did not attempt any grand coup upon the heart 
of the empire, but occupied territory on 
her boundaries, estranging the inhabitants of 
such territories from Russia,—generally an easy 
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task,—success would be sure. | 
sack, Bessarabian, Podolian, Finn, and 1 
nian, if armed, protected, and organised, w, 
give Russia more trouble than any othe) 
vaders, and contribute as much to her , 
subjugation. If the allies, like the first; 
poleon, assembled 600,000 men, made y 
Germans and other unwilling mercenaries, ; 
attempted to march upon St. Petersbur 
Moscow, the results would be very simila. 
Russia was stronger for defence in 1855 
during the invasion by the great Napo) 
But if the Crimea, Bessarabia, Podolia, ; 
Poland, were all wrested from her—if Rn 
Armenia and Georgia were torn from he} 
minions, and wisely held—if the Cis-Cauc:; 
terrain were swept by the mountaineers; 
Turkish auxiliaries to the northernmost }}j 
of the Caspian—if Finland were freed » 
joined to Sweden and Norway—and, if is 
those lands conquered by Russia, the allies 
up free governments, each giving its coi 
gent, and each contingent in its turr acti ; 
the avant-garde of the invading armies,—R s 
would be subjugated, and her power and ga 
ness perish from the earth. Much twil 
was talked during the first influences ol} 
diplomatic and siege reverses of the Rusu 
as to their ‘‘falling back upon their foresti1 
icy plains.” How was support to be dee 
thence? Salt cannot be manufactured from: 
cannon cannot be forged or cast from forest {¢ 
De Custine says that the boasted resourc | 
Russia are a great sham, even her fs 
can seldom supply timber for ships, and dwd 
into patches of dwarf trees andstunted shi): 
If the Russian army shrank into hord | 
wanderers on ice plains or in forests, the » 
of the allies would be effectually done. u 
sia could be conquered just as other great 
tions were conquered. Her great cities 
pied or consumed by the torch of the ind 
or her own incendiary policy, her comr™ 
cut off, the nations fringing the seass! 
had dominated made independent—where }¢ 
would be the Russia of Nicholas L, or .@ 
ander II.? She would have to begin her ¢« 
of ‘‘development” de novo, without mia 
resources or the means of procuring 12 
Without a sea-board, she would in every’ 
of her vast area become subject or tributs’| 
the new nations on the shores of the BlacS' 
and the Sea of Azoff, and the gulfs of fi: ™ 
and Bothnia; while their people, supe??? 
civil and religious information, and in alln 
with them powers with which they could a 
tain, meantime, connexion, would inereé’ 7 
strength, and prevent the possibility of Tss 
any more emerging upon contiguous tert” 
So far from its being impossible to sidt 
Russia by invasion, perhaps no great erp 
could be more easily subjugated, except Au" 
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e dismemberment of Austria is its conquest ; 
the nationalities that compose it are 
owed their own centrifugal tendencies, they 
ll fly off from Vienna, and nothing will 
nain to it but the contemptible little duchy 
which it is the capital, and which might be 
sorbed into any one of the disintegrated 
tionalities near enough to take care of it. 
issia dismembered, and she too perishes. 
is is the sure way to war with her. Napo- 
n I. saw it, but refused to follow his own 
ivictions. He wished a great and unbroken 
pire to sue at his feet, and its autocrat to be 
. ally. 
The aba of engaging the bordering nations in 
s warfare ought not to have been overlooked. 
fou will want us yet,” said a respectable 
illach to an English traveller. ‘ You must 
e us the power to organise an army, and we 
11 do more to aid you in weakening Russia 
¢ you could by an invading army of French 
English.” Wallach, and Pole, and Finn, let 
m loose, and call them forth as we ad- 
ice, and in any future war Russia is lost. It 
uld not have suited the policy of the allies, 
ecially in their delicate relationship to 
stria and Prussia, to have proclaimed the 
numission of the nationalities. The peo- 
of such territories as might be invaded, 
h as Bessarabia or Finland, if liberated in 
course of such invasion, should not after- 
rds be abandoned, but their independence 
ured, and thus, by erecting the barriers of 
v nations, the allies would stem’the future 
v of the wave of barbarous aggression. 
During these negotiations at Vienna, and 
consequent political agitations in the 
stern capitals, Prussia remained the ally 
Russia through the will of their king, 
nobility, the army, and the established 
gy; nevertheless, the people hated that 
ance, and desired to be once more in 
ity and co-operation with their old and 
hful allies, the English. An able writer 
e the following sketch of the feelings of the 
ssian people in that respect :— ‘If any- 
ig had been wanting to the general con- 
‘ion of the nation, after the campaigns 
1815 and the hard-fought battles of Ligny, 
tre Bras, and Waterloo, that England was 
issia’s sincerest and truest ally, it would 
e been amply supplied by the recollection 
the treatment they had but lately met with 
n the Russians,—a recollection that is fully 
re to the present day: two years after the 
‘peror Alexander had sworn undying friend- 
p and alliance with King Friedrich Wilhelm 
over the grave of Frederick the Great, he 
cluded the 'l'reaty of Tilsit with the common 
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enemy, and consented to enrich his dominions 
with a portion of the territory taken from 
Prussia (Bailystock); when the Russians were 
in occupation of the Baltic coast as friends and 
allies, they left no stone unturned to secure to 
themselves that whole district up to the Vistula, 
and plundered and thoroughly spoiled the 
towns when at last they felt themselves com- 
pelled to evacuate them, and it is a common — 
saying in Prussia, that they would rather see 
the Russians in the country as foes than as 
friends. It is notorious to every Prussian, no 
matter how illiterate, that the poverty and 
wretchedness which prey upon all the eastern 
districts of his fatherland are owing to the 
repeated breaches of customs’ treaties by Russia, 
who persists in interposing to all interchange 
of produce and manufactures an insurmountable 
barrier by means of her tariff and her frontier 
regulations. The friendly relations that have 
grown up between the two courts of Russia 
and Prussia, in consequence of the matrimonial 
union of the then Grand-duke Nicholas with 
the Princess Charlotte, do not extend beyond 
the court, nor to the whole extent of the court; 
the holy alliance, which was another compul- 
sory result of the disturbance of Europe, was 
long the object of the people’s hatred, and its 
dissolution gave rise to universal expressions of 
joy throughout the press and the people. Ever 
since the accession of the present king the 
nation has been taught openly, by precept 
and example, to regard its future welfare as 
bound up in the English alliance. It was to 
England that the king first paid a visit after 
his accession, and for an intimate union with 
her, chiefly on the ground of religious affinity, 
he has been content and willing to make great 
sacrifices. All these feelings of personal regard, 
national tradition, and religious affinity have 
pointed out to the present royal family that 
the true policy of Prussia is that of the great 
elector, Friedrich I., Friedrich Wilhelm I., II., 
and IIT., and the whole nation on its part will 
hail with enthusiasm the Neue Allianze, the 
renewal of the old matrimonial alliances of the 
two royal families of England and Prussia, 
which is fixed for consummation, D.Y., on the 
18th of October, 1857.” 

However true the representations in the 
passage above quoted, that the King of Prussia 
feels friendly to England, he was dissuaded 
from an English alliance by his sister, the 
Empress of Russia, and deterred from it by the 
powerful position Russia occupies in reference 
to his kingdom by the possession of Poland. 
Such were the leading facts and discussions 
connected with the Vienna conference and its 
Immediate consequences, , 
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THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL IN MAY, 1855.—NOTICES OF GENERAL NIEL AND GENERAL 7 
TLEBEN.—CAPTURE OF THE RUSSIAN WORKS BEFORE THE CENTRAL BASTION.—FIRST EX 
DITION TO KERTCH.—RECALL OF THE EXPEDITION.—RESIGNATION OF GENERAL CANROBE 
AND APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL PELISSIER TO THE COMMAND OF THE FRENCH ARMy 


‘¢ Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels.””—-SHAKSPERE. 


Richard IT. 


May-pay shone upon the beleaguered city, and | six years later. This was in 1846. In 


the beleaguering camps, as brightly asin merry 
England when it is welcomed by the queen of 
the May, and the gay throng of happy English 
villagers. Spring had covered all around with 
its bloom, and the allied armies felt its cheering 
influence, and longed for more decisive efforts 
to subdue the stubborn city. General Niel, the 
new French chief of the engineers, showed 
prodigious activity, and more confidence was 
felt in his genius than in that of his predecessor. 
He was certainly a military engineer of great 
experience. A distinguished military French 
historian gives this sketch of his history :— 
“The important mission with which General 
Niel had been charged, the studies he had 
made of the locality of the attack; his high 
position in the engineers,—all naturally called 
him to replace the worthy general whom death 
had struck down. It was a heavy responsi- 
bility; for that period of the siege had arrived, 
when the engineers were obliged to confess that 
their hopes had been by no means realised, and 
that each day the attainment of the object of 
their efforts appeared to be still more remote. 
General Niel, now placed at the head of the 
engineers, was born in 1802. Pupil of the 
Polytechnic School, he was sub-heutenant of 
engineers, at Metz, in 1823. In 1827, he was 
lieutenant, and already first captain in 18365. 
In 1836, he embarked for Africa, attached to 
to the engineers’ staff of the expeditionary 
corps against Constantine. Every one remem- 
bers this memorable siege, where General Val- 
lée—after the death of the commander-in-chief, 
General Damrémont—took the supreme com- 
“mand. A sanguinary and memorable achieve- 
ment, where are already found in the first rank, 
among the most ardent to fight, those whose 
names, later, were to acquire a popularity so 
splendid, and to be raised, by the brilliancy of 
their services, to the first ranks of the army. 
General Niel distinguished himself in that arm 
of the engineers, which, in all sieges, was ready 
to brave the greatest part of the danger. He 
received, for his brilliant conduct at the assault 
of Constantine, the congratulations of the minis- 
ter of war; and was, subsequently, named 
commander of the engineers of the citadel in 
that town. Major in 1887, he returned to 
France, and entered, at Metz, in the 8rd regi- 
ment of Engineers. A year had scarcely passod, 
when he became lieutenant-colonel, and colonel 


‘one in no way their inferior—th 


different functions which he exercised, Colc 
Niel had greatly distinguished himself, and 
was already classed among the most cape. 
and the most enlightened of the officers of | 
gineers. Therefore, when, in 1849, the ex: 
dition to Rome was decided upon, Colonel }: 
was named chief of the staff of the engine: 
in the expeditionary corps of the Medite,, 
nean. General of brigade two months af; 
wards, he was called to the command of | 
engineers of the expedition. He rende 
signal services in discharging these import 
functions; and after the capitulation of | 
place, the commander-in-chief, in eyidenc) 
his high satisfaction, gave him the honours, 
mission of going to Gaéta to carry the key) 
Rome to the Holy Father. After this expii 
tion, as chief of the service of engineers in | 
ministry of war, he was named member of | 
committee on fortifications, and afterwél 
general of division in 1853. General |? 
possessed in the highest degree a passion) 
that arm of the service which he had chos. 
and, in the, high position which he owed tol 
services, still continued studies, which, ini 
own mind, he always regarded as incomple 
When war was declared in the Hast, and. 
emperor sent an expeditionary corps into ) 
Baltic, under the orders of General Barag' 
d’Hilliers, the choice of the minister ca» 
General Niel to command the engineers. 1! 
capture of the fortress of Bomarsund ac 
another claim to distinction, to those which 
general had already acquired in his active » 
laborious career. Appointed aide-de-cam)t 
the emperor in 1855, he was sent on a mis)! 
to Sebastopol, to contribute, to this diffi 
and formidable siege, his share of intellig¢ 
and mature experience. Such is the milit 
life of the officer who was to assume the ¢ 
command of the engineers. If he had 10 
riously studied in books this difficult and a" 
ous science, he had, above all, often studied U 
face of the enemy’s cannon, at Constantin’ 
Rome, at Bomarsund, and at Sebastopol. 
The officer in charge of the engineer de]' 
ment in the British service was also a renov® 
officer, Major-general Harry Jones, whose *! 
vices were noticed in another page ol Pe 
History. Opposed to these skilful officers’ 
e renove 


Todtleben. ‘Francis Todtleben, whose 1” 
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, siege of Sebastopol was to render illus- 
us, was at the commencement of his military 
eer when the war in the East broke out. It 
0 this war, and to the genius which he dis- 
yed in his indefatigable defence of Sebastopol, 
it he owes the high rank which he now holds. 
n of a merchant of Mittau, Todtleben was 
non the 25th May, 1818. After having 
ished his studies in the schools of Riga, he 
ered the College of Engineers at St. Peters- 
re. At the commencement of the present 
r he was only a second-captain in the 
rincers. He distinguished himself under 
. orders of General Schilders, and was after- 
rds sent to the Crimea. What he has done 
ore Sebastopol belongs henceforth to history, 
ich will blend his name with the remembrance 
hat gigantic siege. In less than one year, he 
sed successively through the grades of cap- 
1, major, lieutenant-colonel, adjutant-colonel, 
yadier-general, and adjutant- general, and re- 
ved from his sovereign the highest marks of 
em and consideration.” 
"he garrison had been increased and supplied; 
Hrench army was about to receive fresh 
ps amounting to 40,000 men; efforts were 
king in England to strengthen the expedi- 
lary army,* and reinforcements were slowly 
. “bit by bit” arriving. Everything fore- 
dowed that the failure of the second bom- 


The following is a correct report of the divisional, 
ade, and regimental arrangement of the British army 
he Crimea, on the 5th of November, 1854. The rein- 
ements which arrived afterwards were noticed in the 
se of the narrative, and also the changes in command. 


st (“Heavy Diviston.’’)—Lieutenant- general the 
Duke of Cambridge commanding. 
jadiers.—Major-general Bentinck (Guards) ; Major- 
general Sir Colin Campbell (Highlanders). 
nadier Guards, 3rd battalion; Coldstreams, Ist batta- 
on; Scots Fusileers, Ist battalion; 42nd Highlanders; 
th Camerons; 93rd Sutherland. 


ND (“‘ Figntine Divisron.’’)— Lieutenant-general 
Sir De Lacy Evans commanding. 
jadiers, — Major-general Pennefather; Brigadier- 
general Adams. 
, Soth, 95th, ‘‘Derbyshire ;”’ 41st, 47th, 49th. 


kD Drvistion.—Lieutenant-general Sir Richard Eng- 
land commanding. 
Brigadiers,—Sir J. Campbell; Brigadier Fyre. 
28th, 38th, 4th, 44th, 50th. 
xTH Drvyiston. — Lieutenant-general Sir George 
Cathcart commanding. 
Brigadiers.—Goldie; Torrens, 
, 21st, Rifle Brigade, 1st battalion; 46th,* 63rd, 57th, * 


th.* 


 Licur Drviston.—Lieutenant-general Sir George 
_ Brown commanding. 
‘adiers—Major-general Codrington ; Brigadier-general 
Buller. 
23rd,33rd,19th,77th, 88th, Rifle Brigade, 2nd battalion. 


aLRy.—Lieutenant-general the Earl of Lucan com- 
Bab manding. 

rigadiers.—Hon. J. Y. Scarlett; Earl of Cardigan. 
2nd Dragoons; 4th, 5th Dragoon Guards; 6th Dra- 

ons; 4th Light Dragoons; 8th, 11th Hussars; 13th 

ght Dragoons: 17th Lancers, ~ 

Saran ee ee A ee ee 


2 * At Inkerman, but not at the Alma. 
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bardment would be followed by renewed efforts 
to concuer the cbstinate defence of Sebastopol. 
On the Ist of May, the French had a for-. 
midable and successful encounter. ‘hey at- 
tacked and carried a counter-guard before the 
central bastion, which covered the town, in 
which the Russians were labouring to place 
guns, and from which some small mortars had 
begun to throw shells into the French trenches. 
It appears that General Pelissier had been very 
urgent with the commander-in-chief to storm 
these new works, before they should assume a 
more formidable magnitude; with that excess 
of caution and deficiency of enterprise which 
characterised Canrobert, he resisted these im- 
portunities, until, at last, circumstances con- 
strained him to alter his decision, when, with 
a bad grace, he gave his consent. Canrobert 
was still puzzled by incessant instructions 
from the French War-oflice ; plans of complete 
investment, and exterior operations, rendered 
him more uncertain and vacillating than his 
own constitutional tendencies would have made 
him. At last, General Pelissier, as commander 
of the first corps, and who was to a great 
extent responsible if these Russian works 
increased.to such magnitude as to cause much 
additional difficulty or loss of life, demanded 
from General Canrobert an authorisation to 
storm them. On the last day of April, Pelissier 
was thus addressed by his chief, in answer to 
his urgent requests for authority to act :— 
‘‘Under existing circumstances, he would not 
consent to attack the work, unless it was 
demonstrated to him that it was of absolute 
necessity ; not wishing to make a useless sacri- 
fice of men, in order to occupy a point, the 
possession of which—exposed to the eross-fire 
of the two bastions—would cost still greater 
loss, if we should endeavour to maintain our- 
selves there.” | 
Pelissier, knowing that the attack was indis- 
pensable, not only continued hisimportunity, but 
prepared to carry out the contemplated attack. 
To these renewed entreaties Canrobert replied: 
‘‘My dear general, I adhere to the purport of 
the letter which I had the honour to write to 
you yesterday, on the subject of the works of 
counter-approach of the enemy, in front of our 
battery No. 40. These works must not be 
assaulted, except the impossibility of not doing 
so is materially or morally demonstrated to 
you. In such case only you will act; em- 
ploying all expedients which your long ex- 
perience may suggest to you. You will think, 
Without doubt, that it will be necessary to 
employ adequate force, &c.”’ 
General Pelissier replied to the commander- 
in-chief :—* This work has been greatly en- 
larged, and soon it will be united with, and 
| form a part-of, the body of the place, and 
_ Tequire a siege like the rest,—a veritable siege, 
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involving sacrifices really greater than the coup 
de main that I have proposed to you, and which 
our officers consider necessary for the security 
of our trenches and of our own batteries. If it 
rested with me to decide, I should not hesitate. 
The ardour of the Russians in thus pushing 
forward to create this obstacle, and in working 
even when under a hot fire of artillery and 
musketry, shows what importance they attach 
to this new creation. It forewarns us of the 
attention that we ought to pay to the matter.” 
The general announced besides, “‘that the 
Russians extended themselves towards the 
Quarantine. It is not to be doubted,” said he, 
in conclusion, “‘it is an advanced line of defence 
which they are establishing, with most daring 
activity. Day and night they are to be seen 
working unceasingly. If we do not march 
upon them, the enemy, emboldened, will be 
able to march upon us.” 

On the morning of ‘‘May-day,” Canrobert 
issued his reluctant order for this enterprise. 
No time was required for preparation, Pelissier 
had already arranged everything, foreseeing the 
imperative necessity of accomplishing the ob- 
ject. The execution was committed to General 
of division De Salles, under whose command 
were placed Generals Bazaine, De la Motte 
Rouge, and Rivet. Lieutenant-colonel Raoult 
was also to take an important part in the work. 
These generals reconnoitred the ground during 
daylight of the 1st of May, so as to make their 
plans of attack on the spot itself. Canrobert 
accompanied them. 

At five o’clock in the evening, the troops 
designated for the exploit arrived at the Clock 
Tower, and were massed near it in different 
detachments, each detachment accompanied by 
a proportionate body of workmen. The major 
of the trenches, and his aides-major distributed 
to the officers precise instructions as to the parts 
they were expected to perform. ‘The troops 
moved slowly away, quietly entered the trenches, 
and stole furtively along in single file, so as not 
to attract the enemy’s attention. The clearness 
of the night, which made the danger of detec- 
tion by the enemy greater, also facilitated the 
exactness of every movement. The attacking 
mass was separated into three columns: Gene- 
ral Bazaine, with the left of these, was to turn 
the work; General la Motte Rouge was to assail 
the position in front; the right column was of 
less importance, it consisted only of a batta- 
lion of foot Chasseurs, supported by two com- 
panies of the Fighting 42nd—as they well 
deserved to be called—and was led by Captain 
Villermain, supported by Captain Ragon. 

_At half-past six, a rocket shot up into the 
air, and instantly the French columns rushed 
on to the attack. They this time imitated the 
mode in which their English allies so rapidly 
stormed pits and trenches opposed to them—for 
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they ran on, with as much speed as y 
sistent with order, and, without firing a g 
scaled the parapets and dashed hand to } 
upon the foe. On the left, the foreign leg 
headed by Colonel Viénot, were the first tr 
of General Bazaine which reached the tre: 
and they were received by a fierce fir 
musketry. With shouts of “Vee Pemperen 
they overflowed the parapets, and were har 
hand with the enemy, as was the case with 
troops De la Motte Rouge on the centre, w] 
the 46th, so often victorious, bore down 
obstacles. The Russian officers, as usual, , 
formed prodigies of valour, rallying the me 
the rear of the work, where a place @ armes 
been provided. On every point the defen 
were forced to give way before the bayo 
Colonel Brégeot arriving with the 98th r 
ment, rendered vain all hope of a rally on 
part of the vanquished. As usual in such cz 
the Russian cannon opened to cover the ret 
of the troops; grape-shot was showered on 
place, but before the cannonade began 
workmen had levelled, altered, and reconstru 
much of the conquered position ; and contir 
their work undauntedly beneath the storr 
case-shot which swept over and among tl 
The parapets were soon so altered as to ¢ 
the position, gabions were placed upon the |) 
and the work accomplished. Colonel Gu 
of the engineers did honour to his country. 
himself, by the skill and courage he evince 
the direction of this work. General Lel 
replied to the Russian artillery, checkin 
fire and punishing those who directed it. | 
was generally the case, many of the Fx 
soldiers were rash in the hour of victory—' 
pursued the enemy up to the Central Bas) 
which they foolishly attempted to seale,| 
result was, destruction to most of those w) 
precipitate bravery carried them so far. 5: 
mines were sprung around the bastion, w' 
tore up the earth in every direction, blo” 
to pieces the adventurous men, who in * 
rash valour had found their way there. £) 
however, the enemy recovered himself, ! 
pushing forward his columns, attacked the! 
tors, but was repulsed: a second attempt’ 
equally unfortunate, but that did not dete’! 
Russians from a third, in which the repulse/ 
so signal, and the attempt itself prove 
costly in life, that the French were lel. 
possession of their capture. They, how* 
did not relax their vigilance, but all night ? 
five companies in front lying on the et 
five deep, with fixed bayonets, ready to sta 
action at the first sound of the enemy's” 
proach. : 
Canrobert watched the progress of this 1 
encounter from the observatory, but, upal) 
judge the state of affairs from the: flick 
and uncertain fire which ebbed from" 


’ 
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ywed up towards the French lines with such 
constancy and fitfulness, he dispatched vari- 
1s officers to bring him some tidings of the 
ht; while they were on their errand, soldiers 
rived from the combat bringing upon a litter 
e brave Colonel Viénot, slain at the head of 
s men: they announced to their chief the 
ctory. This procession was speedily followed 
> two others, bringing upon litters Comman- 
int Julien and Captain Dubosquet—both were 
ad. 
When daylight dawned the scene of recent 
rife was strewn with dead, especially those 
the enemy. Nine portable mortars, un- 
iked, were captured, many muskets, and a 
rge quantity of artillery matervel and tools. 
yur hundred workmen occupied the morning 
making communications between the con- 
ered work and the French approaches. The 
ize was worth the sacrifice—it brought the 
ench 150 metres nearer to the Central Bas- 
n. The importance of the conquest will 
better judged by the private report of Gene- 
. de Salles to General Pelissier :— 


yENERAL,—The orders which you gave me yesterday 
ning have been executed. The important work which 

Aussians have constructed at a few metres from the 
tery No, 40, has been vigorously carried at the bayonet’s 
nt by our brave soldiers; and the troops maintained 
mselves there. Under the direction of some officers of 
‘ineers, the parapets have been turned, and a commu- 
ation with our approaches has been constructed during 
night. We are able to retain the work by daylight, 
.I am confident that it belongs to us definitely. ‘This 
‘k presented a double line of works; its importance was 
nense. Its object was to crush, by the fire of its artil- 
’, the battery No. 40 and the works which surround it; 
ommand two gorges which separate this battery from 
Flagstaff Battery and from the crest upon which we 
e established the batteries Nos. 41 and 42. Almost 
ively finished, it had already received an armament of 
e mortars, and was defended by several battalions, 
ked by the cross-fire of the Flagstaff Battery and of 
Quarantine, and exposed to the fire of the left face of 
Central Bastion, and of the bonnet (féche) which 
2rs it. The work belongs to us; the defenders have 
1 driven out at the bayonet’s point; the artillery is in 
hands, All the efforts of the enemy in attempting 
recapture of this work have failed. 


Next day at three o’clock, the enemy made a 
parate attempt to reconquer the lost ground. 
> position was defended by the troops who 
‘ it, and who were still weary from the 
digious exertions which they had made. 
2 foreign legion, which had acted so heroic- 
’ in the assault, now heroically occupied 
post of danger in the defence. The number 
ich remained in occupation of the work was 
ul—so was the number of the enemy who 
ght to recapture it, and never did the 
ssians behave better. They were composed 
a body of picked men, chosen from volun- 
°s; they penetrated the works, and fought 
re with broken muskets, picks, and stones, 
png of the most desperate combats which 
_ taken place during the siege. It was in 
id daylight, yet so confused was the conflict, 
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that the comoatants grappled one another in 
individual and deadly strife, as if in a night 
attack. The works were kept by the French, 
and the Russians, who so bravely attempted its 
recapture—or rather the few left of them— 
were driven back to their own lines. On the 
8rd of May a white flag was hoisted on the 
Central Bastion, and a Russian officer demanded 
a truce for burial, which was acceded. In these 
two combats eleven French officers were killed, 
and twice as many wounded, some dangerously. 
Thus May opened for our allies in conflict and 
in victory. The first act of the British chief 
was to communicate to the army under his 
command the approval of her majesty in refer- 
ence to a gallant transaction. The order of 
the day is dated April 30th, bat was actually 
issued May Ist. 


GENERAL AFTER ORDER. 


Head-quarters before Sebastopol, April 30. 


THE commander of the forces has the highest satisfac- 
tion in publishing to the army the copy of a despatch 
which he has received from the minister of war, convey- 
ing her majesty’s gracious approbation of the conduct of 
the troops engaged in the repulse of the enemy, who 
attacked the trenches onthe night of the 22nd of 
March :— 

War Department, April 9. 

My Lorp,—I received on the morning of the 6th in- 
stant your lordship’s despatch of the 24th ultimo, in which 
you report to me the attack which was made by the Rus- 
sians upon the intrenchments of the allied armies upon 
the night of the 22nd. I immediately laid this despatch 
before the Queen, and have received her majesty’s com- 
mands to express to your lordship her admiration of the 
gallant conduct of her troops upon this as upon every 
former occasion. Her majesty desires me to express to 
your lordship, and through you to the troops under your 
command, the pride which she feels in the invariable 
gallantry displayed by them. The Queen deeply deplores 
that the repulse of the enemy was not effected without 
the loss of some gallant officers and men, whose devotion 
to their country’s honour neither she nor that country 
can ever forget, I have the honour to be, &c., 

PANMURE. 

Field-marshal the Lord Raglan, G.C.B., &c. 


Lord Raglan avails himself of the opportunity to notice 
in terms of the highest commendation the distinguished 
gallantry of a detachment of the 77th regiment and other 
troops of the light division, under Colonel Egerton, in 
the capture of the rifle-pits, in establishing themselves 
in them under the judicious direction of Lieutenant- 
colonel Tylden, of the Royal Engineers, on the night of 
the 19th, and in their resistance to the fruitless attempt 
of the enemy to dislodge them from the one it was thought 
desirable to retain. «It is a matter of deep regret to him 
that the army has, on this occasion, to deplore the loss of 
Colonel Egerton, whose conspicuous conduct and able and 
zealous devotion in every part of his duty rendered him 
one of the most valuable officers in her majesty’s service. 


(By order) J. Simpson, Chief of the Staff. 


The following order of the day of the same 
date, shows how important were the contri- 
butions of science to the efficiency of war :— 


Head-quarters before Sebastopol, April 30. 
No 1. The use of the submarine electric telegraph is 
restricted to the following authorities, viz. :— 
The commander of the forces of the British army. 
The commander of the forces of the French army. 
The commander-in-chief of the English fleet. 
The commander-in-chief of the French fleet. 
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The signature of any one of the above officers will be 
required to give authority for the transmission of any 
message by the telegraph. ‘I he telegraph arrangement 
is not yet in so complete a state as to admit of the trans- 
mission of any communications except those which are 
upon public service. 


Lord Raglan was not exempt from anxiety 
concerning the health of the army when sum- 
mer broke in brightness over the encampments. 
Crimean fever and cholera gave tokens of re- 
newed activity, and various orders of the day, 
unnecessary for publication, were put forth, 
regulating the clothing of the army, and con- 
straining attention to cleanliness. The food 
with which the troops were supplied was 
abundant and excellent; the bread was dark, 
but sweet and good, especially when not allowed 
to grow too stale. ‘he arrival of M. Soyer 
some time after was of great service, as contri- 
buting to procure for the army better cooked 
and more nutritious rations. There were fifteen 
different kinds of food at this juncture distri- 
buted to the men, including wholesome fresh 
meat and varieties of vegetables. The following 
order of the day was most opportune, and pro- 
duced effects the most salutary :— 


Wiru a view to maintaining the efficiency of the trans- 
port of this army, it is highly desirable that, where the 
exigencies of the service will admit of the arrangement, 
one day in the week should be allotted for rest to both 
men and animals. General officers commanding divisions 
will accordingly be pleased to cause one-seventh of the 
transport establishments attached to their respective 
divisions to remain daily unemployed in their lines. 


When Miss Nightingale arrived in the Crimea 
she was received as an angel of health, and 
her suggestions were very generally acted upon. 
The Crimean army fund agency wound up its 
affairs in the early part of this month, and the 
agents received high encomiums from Lord 
Raglan... The following communication to his 
lordship terminated the duties of the agency :— 


Crimean Ariny Fund Agency, Kadikoi, May 8. 

My Lorp,—We have the honour to report to your lord- 
ship that the operations of the Crimean army fund, of 
which we are the honorary representatives in the Crimea, 
have now closed. In announcing this officially to your 
lordship, we beg to express a hope that our endeavours 
to carry out the thoughtful and generous intentions of 
that association towards our noble and gallant country- 
men in the Crimea have in some slight degree promoted 
the public service, and have not interfered in any respect 
prejudicially with the organisation of an army which we 
so love and admire. 

We cannot conclude our mission without thanking your 
lordship, the quartermaster-general, and the authorities, 


for the kind countenance and support which we have. 


received from the very commencement to the termination 
of our difficult but most gratefultask. Your lordship will 
allow us to speak most highly of the quartermasters of 
regiments with whom we have been thrown in such fre- 
quent contact. We have, &e., 
ALGERNON EGERTON, 
Tuomas TOWER. 
Eeld-marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., &c. 


On the Sth of May, the English commander 
wrote home referring to the victories obtained 
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by his ally on the Ist, and reporting pai 
which had taken place under the fire of 
garrison :— 


Before Sebastopol, May 
My Lorp,—Since I wrote to your lordship on th, 
instant nothing of importance hasarisen; the enemy 
appear to be collecting troops upon the high groun 
the opposite side of the Tchernaya, in the neighbour 
of Sebastopol, and convoys are constantly seen moyir 
that direction. The fire from the place upon our trer 
has not been heavy, but, notwithstanding, I have | 
casualties to report to you, as shown in the accompan 
returns; and I have to lament the death of three 
mising young officers, Lieutenants Carter, of the } 
Engineers, Curtis, of the 46th, and White, of the 
regiments. On the night of the Ist instant the Fr 
attacked a kind of counter-guard which the Russians 
established in front of the Central Bastion. The oper; 
was quite successful, and the enemy were driven out 
great loss, leaving behind them nine small mortars, 
allies have remained in the work, notwithstanding 
heavy fire to which they have been exposed, and 
established themselves therein, frustrating the ei 
made by their adversaries to dispossess them of : 
the following day, when a vigorous sortie was repu 


and the Russians were again great sufferers. The 
duct of the French troops was very brilliant. 
have, &¢., 

The Lord Panmure, §¢. RaGua 


Concerning the same event, Canrobert 1 
happily expressed himself when he wrote, . 
4th :—‘‘ This double combat characterises, 
most happy manner, the qualities of impulse 
ardour which are proper to our troops. N 
did they give proof—upon a theatre restri 
it is true, but where the drama of war 
manifested in its most thrilling forms—of1 
valour and impetuosity.”’ 

On the 2nd of May, the Kertch expedi 
set sail, after much difference of opinion 
tween the allied commanders, which laid 
foundation for the ultimate resignation of (| 
ral Canrobert. Lord Raglan renewed his fo. 
expostulations and remonstrances, and, w: 
persistency as successful as that of Ger! 
Pelissier in reference to the attack on the w 
before the Central Bastion, Canrobert still u 
that the French army of reserve, then encan' 
in Turkey, would speedily arrive, and thi 
would be time enough to attempt ext! 
enterprises. ‘Let us profit,” said the chi 
the English army, ‘by the time which ren! 
to us before the arrival of the army of res} 
to explore Kertch, and the Strait of Yeni! 
separate Asia from Europe, and take fron 
Russians the means of revictualling which ! 
draw from the Sea of Azoff. It is the ‘ 
urgent to use despatch,” he added, heci 
the Russians are working to obstruct! 
passage, and each day of delay doublest 
difficulties, and takes from this enter” 
favourable chances of success.” | 

It was on the 30th of April the steamer? 
to sea, but purposely went in a wrong dire! 
to puzzle the enemy, and sailed as if bout! 
Odessa; but that night beat backwards, E 
vessels gradually joined, and the whole’ 
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stined for the enterprise, were at last em- 
irked, and dispatched to their destination. 
he flotilla was to rendezvous lat. 44° 54’ long. 
3° 28’, which they accomplished in safety, but, 
fore anything could be effected, they were 
dered back by express sent from Canrobert, 
hich Admiral Bruat, by the laws of the French 
rvice, was bound to obey, and Admiral Lyons 
en ceased to be in a condition to proceed 
one; he soon after received a message ree 

e 
rce which embarked was 8000 French, under 


ord Raglan to bring back the troops. 


ee command of General d’Autemarre, suc- 


ssor to Forey (to whom the French emperor 


signed the presidency of Oran, in Africa) ; 
00 British, under Lieutenant-general Sir 
sorge Brown; and a Turkish brigade of about 
00 men. ‘The extraordinary course adopted 
- Canrobert, established such an opinion of 
3 weakness in the fleets and armies, that both 
re filled with murmurs, and squibs and 
ricatures were circulated from battalion to 
ttalion in both armies. He, who in his 
ivate correspondence, since published, was 
vays writing home complaining of the delays 
the English general, even when the latter 
$ arming the French batteries with his 
tars, and carrying up their shot and shell 
his railroad, was the dead weight of the 
npaign, so far as any enterprise of real re- 
msibility was concerned. Nothing could 
ve been better planned than the Kertch ex- 
lition. It was necessary, it was wise, and 
> recall of it by Canrobert was a sheer act of 
ritless irresolution and military incapacity. 
ne braver in the field than the brave Canro- 
‘t, none truer to his country; but he had not 
» resolution to assume large responsibilities, 
‘ the capacity to embrace comprehensive plans 
1 purposes. (fallant and disinterested, he 
s well suited to a less enlarged command. 
man could be more free from mean jea- 
sies, by which he was never actuated in his 
aplaints of Lord Raglan; but he was rest- 
s and impatient until a project undertaken 
3 accomplished; yet, so timid of responsi- 
ty, that he could be easily induced to coun- 
nand it. The cause of the sudden change 
purpose with the French general, in this 
vance, was a telegraphic despatch from the 
¢nch emperor :— 

‘On the receipt of this despatch, assemble 
your means in order to prepare yourself to 
ick the enemy externally ;—concentrate im- 
jiately all your forces; even those at Maslak.’ 
zeneral Canrobert immediately proceeded to 
‘d Raglan. ‘He had been able,” he said 
um, “in consequence of a certain latitude 
_wed him as to time, to profit by it,” as the 
slish general had himself said, ‘‘to send 
'ps fo Kertch; but in face of a positive 
rT, emanating from the emperor, which 
}OL. II. 
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commanded him to assemble without delay all 
his means of attack, and to concentrate his 
forces, he could not allow any part of his troops 
and transports to be removed to any considerable 
distance.” 

It was in vain that Lord Raglan argued the 
urgent importance of that time for accom- 
plishing the objects of the expedition, and the 
consequences that would ensue, if, after pro- 
ceeding so far, it should be recalled. The other . 
officers, French and British, pointed out how 
fully the nature of the case justified the respon- 
sibility he would assume by allowing the troops 
to proceed. He would listen.to no expostula- 
tion, incur no responsibility, but literally obey a 
despatch sent in obvious ignorance of the real 
situation of affairs. Too much was done in 
Paris, too little in the Crimea. ‘The French 
War-office pertinaciously meddled with every- 
thing; the French commander-in-chief was 
wafted hither and thither by its whims. A 
mutual understanding between the two generals 
could no longer exist. Lord Raglan was not 
willing to place himself under the command 
of the Emperor Napoleon, or Marshal Vaillant ; 
and he must either be governed by telegraphic 
despatches from the French war-minister, or 
remain inactive, except so far as the prosecution 
of the siege-works of his own lines before 
Sebastopol. Such a state of things could not 
last. Canrobert immediately dispatched the 
French fleet to the Bosphorus to bring up the 
army of reserve, which was encamped under 
the command of General Regnauld de St. Jean 
d’Angély. In the meantime an envoy arrived 
from the emperor, Commandant Favé, who 
presented to General Canrobert a plan of 
campaign, which the emperor wished to have 
put into execution. He had himself abandoned 
the idea of carrying it out in person, in couse- 
quence, it was alleged, of the mode in which the 
Vienna conference terminated, although it was 
difficult to see how that could effect his personal 
superintendence of the campaign. It is certain, 
however, that on political grounds the emperor 
was well advised to abandon the project of a 
command in the field, and he accordingly 
committed the following scheme to his lieu- 
tenant :— 


Lhe Emperor, to Gencral Canrobert, Commander- 
in-chief of the Army of the Eust. 
April 28, 1855. 
“The fire which has been opened against 
Sebastopol will, by this time, have either suc- 
ceeded or failed. In either case, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to quit the defensive position 
In which the army has remained during the 
last six months. For this purpose, in accord 
with the English government, [I would have 
the troops divided into three armies—one 
siege urmy and two of operations. The first 
00 
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is destined to protect Kamiesch and to blockade 
the garrison of Sebastopol; the second to 
operate at a short distance from Balaklava, 
and, in case of need, to take possession of the 
heights of Mackenzie; and the third is intended 
to effect a diversion.* 

“‘Tf, as I have reason to think, the Russians 
have 35,000 men in Sebastopol, 15,000 to the 
north of Eupatoria, and 70,000 between Sim- 
pheropol, the Belbek, and the Tchernaya, it 
will suffice to have 60,000 good troops to 
destroy the whole Russian army, which might 
be taken in the rear before it could unite all 
its forces; and even should it be able to unite 
them, the numbers would be almost equal; 
for that great principle of war must not be 
forgotten, that, if a diversion is made at a cer- 
tain distance from the base of operations, it is 
necessary that the troops employed in such a 
diversion should be in sufficient number to be 
able of themselves to resist the army of the 
enemy, which might unite all its efforts against 
them. 

‘‘ All this being well considered, I would 
have sent into the valley of the Baidar the 
40,000 men taken from the army of Sebas- 
topol; and, supported by Lord Raglan, I 
would have occupied, from Skelia as far as 
the bridge of Teulé and Tchorgoum, the four 
roads which crossed the Tchernaya. We should 
thus have had so many ¢étes-de-pont, threaten- 
_ ing the left of the Russians, established on the 
heights of Mackenzie. 

‘‘ After this movement I would have left 
Lord Raglan master of all the positions on the 
left of the Tchernaya from Skelia as far as 
Tchorgoum; I would have assembled in the 
rear of the lines occupied by the English the 
40,000 men of the active army, with the 
cavalry, and the means of transport at my 
disposal, waiting in that position, with look- 
outs on the cliffs by the sea-shore, for the 
arrival of my corps darmée, which, coming 
from Constantinople, would have received 
orders to reconnoitre Cape Pharos.+} 

‘‘ What would be our position in regard to 
the Russians? The movement on Baidar, by 


* “Ist. The siege army, composed of 30,000 
Pronen and. cU,000 Lurks. oc e:ccs'cc 00 000 ss aed 69,0 
Without counting 10,000 men who cannot be 

disposed of. 
2nd. The first army of operation, under Lord 
Raglan, of 25,000 English, 15,000 Piedmontese, 
6000 French, and 10,000 Turks 5 
ord. The second army of operation, of 40,000 
French of the army of Sebastopol, and 25,000 of 
the army of reserve at Constantinople ........ 65,000.”” 


+ “The active army would be thus organised :— 

General Canrobert, General-in-chief. 

1st Corps d@ armée,—General Bosquet, with four divi- 
sions of infantry and one of light cavalry. 

2nd Corps darmée.—General Regnauld de St. Jean 
J)’ Angély, with two divisions of infantry, one division of 
the guard, and one division of heavy cavalry. General 
Pelissier would have continued to command the besieging 
army. 
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giving np the passages over the Te 
would have threatened their left, an 
to suppose that it was our intention to 
lodge them from the heights of Inkerman 
Mackenzie. The Russians. would haye | 
thus kept in check, and their attention di 
on Inkerman and Perekop. Our positions w 
have been excellent, and my plans being 
known, if anything had deranged them, not 
would have been compromised. But, suppe 
that nothing had opposed the general pla 
would have been carried out in the folloy 
manner :—<As soon as the fleet, bringing 
25,000 men of the. reserve, had been 

approaching, orders would have been giver 
them to proceed to Alouchta, to that pa 
the beach which, seeretly examined, sh 
have been found favourable for a landing. 
first body of 3000 men would, immediatel 
their landing, establish themselves three lea 
from Alouchta, beyond the defile of A 
No others would be landed until informe 
had been received of the occupation of 
defile. The reports being favourable, the 
vanced guard would take up a good posi 
beyond the defile, intrench themselves, 

awaitthe army. The remainder of the 25, 
men would then land, and the 40,000 as: 
bled at Baidar would receive orders to m 
along the road which skirts the sea-coas' 
Yalta. In three days, that is to say two 
after the landing of the army at Alouchta, 
40,000 men from Baidar would have jo 
under the walls of Simpheropol the 25,000 
landed; possession would have been take 
the town, and a sufficient garrison left ir 
or a good position would have been taker 
on the road. we had just passed, to secure 
rear of the army. 

‘“‘ Now, of two things one: either the | 
sian army before Sebastopol would haye a 
doned that formidable position to meet 
army which would advance from the sid 
Bagtché Serai, and then the first army of oy 
tion, under the orders of Lord Raglan, w 
push forward and take possession of the pos 
of Inkerman ; or the Russians would awa 
their lines the arrival of the army advan 
from Simpheropol, and then the latter, adv 
ing from Bagtché Serai on Sebastopol, al) 
supporting its left on the mountains, W 
form a junction with the army of Ma 
Raglan (who would have advanced-from Bi 
upon Albat), repulse the Russian army, 
drive it back into Sebastopol or into the s¢ 

‘‘This plan appears to me to possess ¢ 
advantages. In the first place, the arm’ 
far as Simpheropo!, which is only nine lea! 
from Alouchta, would be in communicé 
with the sea; the country is very healthy, 
better supplied with water than any 
part of the Crimea; its rear would be al’ 
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ure; it would occupy ground where our 
eriority in cavalry would be less sensibly 
+; and lastly,-it would come suddenly on 
, Russian line of operations, and cut off all 
ir supplies, by probably taking possession of 
ir parks of reserve. If the defile of Ayen— 
indispensable element in the success of the 
n—should be so fortified as not to be 
able of being taken, the 3000 men who 
vanced for that purpose would be at once 
embarked ; the army of reserve would then 
landed at Balaklava, and the diversion which 
vas intended to make on Simpheropol would 
made by Baidar, but with fewer advantages. 
‘¢ As to the march of the 40,000 men from 
idar to Alouchta, it would be without 
iger, as the ground is protected by almost 
ecessible mountains, and is at a great dis- 
ce from the Russian army. Our army 
rht, during almost all the distance along 
-sea-shore, be followed by steamers to re- 
ve the sick.* If, on the contrary, it should 
wished to make a diversion by Eupatoria, 
opinion is that nothing could be more 
igerous or more opposed to the rules of art 
| the counsels of prudence. In order to 
rate from Eupatoria on Simpheropol, the 
1y so engaged would be in an open and un- 
Ithy country, and almost without water; 
would be on ground where the Russian 
alry, which is very numerous, would have 
ry chance of success; and it would have to 
ke a march of sixteen leagues in face of an 
my which might come from the north as 
las from the south, fall upon our columns, 
| cut off all retreat. The wings of the army 
ald have no support from the nature of the 
und. In order to go from Eupatoria to 
ipheropol, it must carry with it all its pro- 
ons and all its ammunition; for when once 
army had left Eupatoria, the 15,000 Rus- 
1s in that neighbourhood (most of whom 
cavairy) would harass its rear, and prevent 
arrival of any convoys. If it should meet 
h any resistance at Simpheropol, and the 
ssian army should, by a change of front, 
e taken position on the road over which 

army had passed, that army would be 
ier annihilated or famished. ‘There is, be- 
's, another absolute principle; and that is, 
t a flank march is not possible unless at 


‘On the other hand, the minister of war would have 
collected at Constantinople rations of meat, gunpowder, 
other objects. occupying little space, in order. that 
soldiers, by leaving all their other baggage, might 
1 carry eight days’ provisions, with a shirt and a great- 

The corps d’armée of reserve would have had on 
‘d the steamers eight days’ rations for 60,000 men. 
waggons which would follow the army from Baidar 
Id carry the same quantity, so that the 60,000 men 
‘commencing the movement would have sixteen days’ 
‘isions assured to them. When once they had reached 
phernas) the waggons might revictual the army from 
ichta.” 
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a distance from the enemy, and when sheltered 
by the nature of the ground. 

‘The army which would operate from 
Eupatoria to Simpheropol would consequently 
have no line of operations, nor any defence 
assured for its flanks, nor any means of re- 
treat, nor favourable field of battle, nor means 
of procuring food. Lastly, this army of opera- 
tion, instead of being compact—composed of 
soldiers of the same nation, commanded by a 
single chief—would be formed in great part of 
Turks; and as some allied divisions would be 
added to it, there would be neither unity, nor 
security, nor absolute confidence. 

‘Tf, instead of marching on Simpheropol, 
the army leaving Eupatoria should desire to 
proceed direct to Sebastopol, it must recom- 
mence, under disadvantageous conditions, the 
campaign which we made in disembarking in 
the Crimea; it must carry the formidable 
positions of the Alma, of the Katcha, and of 
the Belbek. This enterprise is impossible, 
for it would be disastrous. Hence follows the 
absolute necessity of leaving at Eupatoria only 
the number of Turks strictly indispensable to 
defend the place. 

‘Such is the plan which I wished to exe- 
cute at the head of the brave troops which you 
have hitherto commanded; and it is with the 
most profound and acute sorrow that I find 
that graver interests foree me to remain in 
Kurope. ‘* NapoLzon.” 


There is one portion of the foregoing pro- 
gramme of military operations which was 
erroneous as to matter of fact. The objec- 
tion to operations from Eupatoria because of 
deficiency of water is invalid. After Southern 
Sebastopol fell, Pelissier acted upon this unsound 
information, and Codrington, then in command. 
of the British army, fell in with his views. 
The course which an army acting from Eupa- 
toria must have taken was well watered. Mr. 
Upton, the distinguished engineer, son of Colo- 
nel Upton, who built the docks of Sebastopol, 
and who knows the topography of that region 
well, declared repeatedly to the author of this 
History, that the route of an army acting from 
Kupatoria in the direction indicated, would be 
favourable from the very circumstance that 
water existed abundantly. In other respects 
the opinions of the emperor did not rest upon 
sufficient data, but this is not the proper place 
to discuss them. When Canrobert perused 
the extraordinary document just quoted, he 
perceived that it was impossible for him any 
longer to hold the command of the army. He 
knew that Raglan and Omar Pasha would never 
consent to any such scheme, as both generals 
concurred in the opinion that if operations 
‘on the exterior” were resolved upon, Eupa- 
toria was a good base. Lord Raglan, however, 
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was for giving undivided and vigorous attention 
to the siege. ‘There can be no doubt that as the 
English marshal gained experience in the com- 
mand of a large body of men, his talents were 
seen to more advantage, and that he then gene- 
rally displayed more soundness of judgment 
and military comprehensiveness than Canrobert. 
With such men as Sir Richard England, Sir 
John Burgoyne, Sir Harry Jones, and Sir Colin 
Campbell in his counsels, he was likely to 
improve, as he more frequently consulted his 
superior officers, and relaxed the reserve which 
was so injurious to him in the earlier stages of 
the campaign. Both the English and Turkish 
generals resisted this scheme of the emperor en 
toto. Omar Pasha came from Eupatoria to 
the Crimea, and conferred with the English 
general, and their concurrent opinion became 
strengthened in opposition to a plan, which, at 
all events to them, appeared wild and imprac- 
ticable. The French general was obstinately 
determined to carry out his master’s views as 
to Eupatoria, and the other allied generals were 
obliged to abandon all idea of action in that 
quarter. Thus a large force was kept idle 
where active operations might have been 
prosecuted with vigour and success. Lord 
Raglan considered that the route from Alouchta 
to Simpheropol was exposed ; he preferred that 
from Baidar to Bagtché Serai, but did not ap- 
prove of either; and the experience of General 
Pelissier, after the fall of Southern Sebastopol, 
justified the judgment of the English chief. 
In fine, Lord Raglan and Omar Pasha were 
opposed to the whole plan of the French em- 
peror in principle and detail. Canrobert ex- 
pressed his own concurrence with the emperor’s 
views, and avowed his despair of ever car- 
rying Sebastopol by assault, or subduing its 
earth-works. Raglan, Sir Richard England, 
General Jones, Sir George Brown, Pelissier, 
and Bosquet, were all hopeful that, by persever- 
ance and courage, the place would be ulti- 
mately subdued, and the army set free for 
operations in the field, more hopeful of success 
than those sketched by the French emperor. 
Canrobert accordingly, following the patriotic 
and self-sacrificing impulses of his character, 
offered the supreme command to Lord Raglan, 
and advised Omar Pasha to follow his example: 
he declared that the war could not be carried 
on by a command divided among three co-ordi- 
nate chiefs. Lord Raglan, according to Bazan- 
court, was at first astonished, and refused so 
great a reponsibility—then hesitated, and finally 
acceded; but, upon the first act of supremacy, 
Canrobert refused obedience to the chief he 
selected. According to Bazancourt, his lordship 
demanded that the English trenches should be 
occupied by the French army, and Canrobert 
refused compliance. Had his lordship made 
this demand it would not haye been so 
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unreasonable, as if would have created wy 
in the action of the siege, and set the Eng 
army free for any exterior action which mi 
prove feasible; but we doubt the assey 
of Bazancourt, who is often insidiously det, 
tive of the English generals. 

It is certain that the resolution of Canrot 
to carry out the projects of his emperor le 
serious conferences, and one of them las 
seven hours. General Canrobert was, in 
meantime, lampooned and caricatured by ev 
wag in all the services, military and mariti 
especially in the fleet and army of his o 
nation: yet he was both loved and respect 
His vacillation and want of decided plans 
action in conducting the siege were the cau 
of these acts of disrespect. It was not und 
stood that his own government was in a gr 
measure the cause of this. Under these 
cumstances, General Canrobert resolved to sa 
fice his own position to the general good, ai 
on the 16th of May, telegraphed to the Frer 
War-office his resignation of command. 


‘«‘ My enfeebled health no longer permitt 
me to retain the command-in-chief, my di 
to my sovereign and my country compels 
to ask you to transfer that command to Ge’ 
ral Pelissier—an officer of great skill and | 
perience. The army which I leave to him 
intact, warlike, ardent, and confident. I | 
the emperor to leave me the place of a ca 
batant in its ranks, at the head of a sim 
division.” ; 


In attributing his resignation to ill hea 
the general was actuated by a desire to 
ceal the real causes of his procedure from pul 
view. On the 19th of May he thus expres. 
himself in a letter to the emperor :— | 


“The little relative effect produced by. 
numerous and excellent batteries of the al. 
against Sebastopol, since the reopening) 
the fire; the non-attack of our extel! 
lines by the enemy—an attack which | 
appeared very probable, and on which I | 
founded hopes of a success more deci 
than that of Inkerman; the arduous d! 
culties which I have experienced in prepar: 
the execution of the plan of campaign of J! 
majesty, now becomes almost impossible by | 
non-co-operation of the chief of the Eng! 
army; the very false position towards ‘ 
English in which I have been placed, by ' 
sudden recall of the Kertch expedition, ' 
which I,have since discovered they attach¢ 
great importance; the extraordinary mi 
and physical fatigues, to which for nine mot! 
I have not for an instant ceased to be § 
jected ;—all these reasons, sire, have produ 
in my mind the conviction that I ought! 
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cer to direct in chief that immense army, 
esteem, affection, and confidence of which 
ave been enabled to obtain. Thenceforward, 
duty towards your majesty and towards 
country was to retire, and ask to be re- 
ced by the general for whom, in his intel- 
mut foresight, the emperor had confided to 
a letter of appointment as commander-in- 
ef ;* and who united the conditions of capa- 
;, moral authority, and the habit of con- 
ting great undertakings, with the energy 
essary to bring to a fortunate and per- 
nent result the vast enterprise which 
death of my predecessor and the will of 
emperor had committed to me. ‘The 
liers and the officers are all well acquainted 
h the warlike qualities of General Pelissier ; 
y will give him all their confidence, and the 
yperation of us all is secured to him; and I 
w that the new general-in-chief has the 
ngest confidence of success. Your majesty 
| allow me to observe, that my name is too 
1 known to the troops, whose confiding 
ction has never ceased to do me honour, 
me under existing circumstances not to 
ain in the midst of them, in order, in their 
sues and dangers, to set them an example 
evotedness to the service and glory of the 
eror and of France. I therefore request 
r majesty to allow me to command a simple 
sion in this fine and heroic army, the con- 
t of which has conferred and will continue 
onfer so much honour on France.” 


'o the minister of war he wrote thus :— 


‘The army which I leave to my successor 
come out of the rude and perilous trials 
as had to undergo, fuller of ardour and 
idence than ever. It isa glory for France, 
has never ceased to be to me a source of 
solation, from the devotedness which it has 
vn towards me up to this day; and it is 
ly to accomplish the greatest undertakings 
ch may be required, in the service and for 
glory of the emperor.” 


{ter these communications were made, he 
anded the presence of General Pelissier in 
tent, when, according to Bazancourt, the 
wing scene took place :— 

General,” said he to him, “I was for a 
; time under your orders in Africa; now 
you who are under mine. In the high 
tion which has been entrusted to me, it 
been my duty to observe you closely; and 
ive recognised in the man who knows how 
bey without murmuring, the rare quality 


‘* The emperor, to guard against the chance that any 
rtune might deprive the army of its commander- 
ef, had dispatched to General Canrobert a letter of 
intment for General Bosquet. After the arrival of 
ral Pelissier, this secret letter of appointment (in 
of accident, or of sudden death) bore the name of 
reneral,”’ 
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of the authority of command ;—that authority 
you must now prepare to exercise upon a large 
scale.”’ 

General Pelissier regarded him with asto- 
nishment. 

‘‘Tisten to me with attention,’ continued 
General Canrobert. ‘ The differences of opinion 
which, for some time past, have arisen between 
Lord Raglan and myself, have rendered my 
position a false one towards the head of the 
English army, and my relations, consequently, 
very embarrassing. In my opinion, under ex- 
isting circumstances, and in consequence of 
unforeseen occurrences, my continuance in my 
present capacity adds farther complications to 
a situation already sufficiently critical. From 
this moment, therefore, it becomes my duty to 
the emperor and to my country to retire. I 
have, accordingly, requested his majesty to 
confer upon you the command-in-chief, and 
permit me to place myself at the head of a 
division.” 

‘‘General,’’ said General Pelissier, with 
emotion, interrupting him, ‘‘do not persist in 
this, I entreat you; hereafter you will bitterly 
regret it.” 

“To have performed a duty can never be 
a cause of regret,’” General Canrobert simply 
replied. 

General Pelissier’s feelings betrayed them- 
selves in his voice. Tears rose to his eyes, 
and as General Canrobert seemed surprised to 
see so much emotion displayed upon that manly 
and warrior-like countenance, he said— 

“Yes! It is so; I do not conceal it. I 
am deeply moved—not so much by the respon- 
sibility about to be laid upon me, as by such a 
complete abnegation of self. Wait yet awhile, 
general.” 3 

“The despatch has gone,’ replied General 
Canrobert; and he handed to his successor a 
copy of it. General Pelissier read it, and then, 
in silence, shook the two hands of General 
Canrobert, and the generals separated. 

This was a touching scene, and merits to be 
preserved by history among its souvenirs. 

In reply to Canrobert, a telegraphic despatch 
from the emperor was promptly sent. It was 
as follows :— 


Paris, May 16, 11 p.m. 
THE emperor accepts your resignation. His majesty 
regrets that your health has suffered; he congratulates 
you on the feeling which makes you request to remain 
with the army; you will there take the command, not of 
a division, but of the corps of General Pelissier. Transfer 
the command-in-chief to that general. 


This was communicated to Pelissier. The 
staff of the French army was convened, and in 
their presence Canrobert proclaimed the change 
which had taken place. The occasion was one 


of deep emotion to the heads of the French 
army. 
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On the 19th, Canrobert bid farewell to the 
army as commander-in-chief, and Pelissier, in 
an order of the same date, paid a noble tribute 
to the merits and self-denial of the retiring 
chief. 

Pelissier, on assuming the command, paid 
his respects to Lord Raglan, whom he treated 
with great deference, and for whom he felt 
much esteem. Scarcely was he installed in 
his new position when instructions from the 
emperor arrived, directing him to abide by 
the programme which his majesty had marked 
out for General Canrobert, as far as he possibly 
could, but at the same time appending this very 
important addition—‘‘ If itis necessary to mo- 
dify them, let it be done with the concurrence 
of Lord Raglan. Act in concert.’ Pelissier 
did act in concert with Lord Raglan. In the 
first place, it was resolved to resume the ex- 
pedition to Kertch: the English and French 
admirals united with Lord Raglan and Omar 
Pasha in demanding it; Pelissier entirely 
approved of it, and gave his hearty co-opera- 
tion. In the second place, the plan of carry- 
ing on the siege urged by Lord Raglan and by 
the British engineers, Sir J. Burgoyne, before 
he left the Crimea, and General Jones, since 
he assumed the office of chief of the engineer 
staff, Pelissier also heartily approved. The 
English had suffered greatly, and were much 
impeded in their approaches by Canrobert’s 
Inaction in reference to the Mamelon, and the 
other counter-approaches of the enemy, or 
against the French works. | Canrobert would 
neither storm the Mamelon nor consent to Lord 
Raglan’s doing it, while the latter and his en- 
gineers declared that necessary to further pro- 
eress. The English generals were for boldly 
assaulting all the outworks of the enemy upon 
a regular and well-organised plan of operating 
in detail. Canrobert hesitated, allowed time 
to pass, and was unwilling to hazard anything 
upon the desperate measures of assault. The 
French army generally concurred with the 
English in their bolder policy, and Pelissier 
thoroughly appreciated the feeling, and appre- 
hended the peculiarity of the situation. 

On the 18th, the day before Pelissier as- 
sumed the command, Regnauld de St. Jean 
d’Angély arrived with his new corps d’armée, 
of which he was permitted to retain the com- 
mand. 

_ Itis important, at this juncture, in the state 
of affairs, to give some notice of the previous 
military career of General Pelissier. There 
was not, perhaps, in the whole French army a 
more experienced or competent officer. Although, 
perhaps, both Cavaignac (then in exile) and 
Bosquet were more fit for the command-in- 
chief of an army for very varied operations, 
Pelissier was by far the most suitable to con- 
duct so stupendous a siege. His antecedents 
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were full of exploit. A French officer thus, 
counts them, and sketches his life ;—«, 
was born in 1794. He entered the school, 
St. Cyr in 1814, and was attached in 181;, 
the household artillery of the king, with , 
rank of sub-lieutenant. Being piaced in n. 
activity at the disbanding of the troops on , 
26th of August, he entered, at the end of , 
same year, the departmental legion of the Lo; 
Seine. On the 20th of January, 1819, he j, 
admitted, after an examination, to the corps; 
the staff. In 1823, he made the campaigr, 
Spain, with the grade of lieutenant, and ); 
named chevalier of the Legion of Hono: 
After his return from Spain, he was suc. 
sively aide-de-camp to several generals, , 
1827 he was a captain, and made in the ye; 
1828 and 1829 the campaign of Greece, ; 
aide-de-camp to General Durrieu. He b- 
liantly distinguished himself at the siege | 
the castle of Morea, and was named Knight! 
St. Louis. In 1830, when the Algerian ex- 
dition was resolved upon, he belonged to , 
and, asin the two preceding campaigns, diy 
upon himself the attention of his superi, 
who pointed him out to the minister of w 
as an officer full of promise. _ In the same yx 
he was named major and officer of the Legio 
Honour. Those two rewards which follov! 


. After having been suci- 
sively attached, in the course of several yei 
to general inspectors, Commandant Pelis1 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel on the 2h 
of November, 1839, and he immediately staid 
for Algiers, as chief of the staff of the d 


section of Algiers. 


division. From that moment he never quid 
Africa. In 1842, he was named a colonel ¢ 
deputy-chief of the staff of the Algerian ar’. 
Everywhere he gave proofs of high intellige’ 
and daring courage. In 1846 he was raid 
to the grade of brigadier-general, and c- 
manded in 1848 the division of Oran. Inll 
the expeditions in which he took part, Gren! 
Pelissier distinguished himself by the ener") 
his resolutions and of his enterprises. 
name was several times mentioned in the or" 
of the day of the army, and twice he * 
wounded before the enemy whilst fighting vi 
intrepidity. Frequently stern to excess,” 
command, he hides under this rough exte! 
a heart warm and devoted to those he lo’ 
In the later years of his stay in Algerie 
having been appointed general of division 8 
the year 1850,—he added to the qualities ‘ ® 
valiant soldier, those of enlightened organ} 
and administrator, during the command of 1 
division of Mostaganem, of the division of 0? 
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ind lastly, in the general government, ad in- 
trim, of Algiers. The capture of Laghouat 
vas a bold and brilliant feat of arms, which 
srowned the previous military services of the 
yeneral.”’ 

General Canrobert refused to take the place 
of General Pelissier in the command of the Ist 
corps @armée, and which was therefore con- 
Gded to General de Salles. This was not only 
self-denying, but judicious, on the part of Gene- 
ral Canrobert; for had he assumed the com- 
mand vacated by Pelissier, it would have de- 
volved upon him to execute the very things he 
shrunk from undertaking as commander-in- 
chief. General de Salles was an officer of ex- 
perience; he had seen service first in the ex- 
pedition to the Morea, next in Africa, then in 
the siege of Antwerp, and again in Africa. His 
lirection of the well-executed attack of the 2nd 
of May gained for him great reputation in the 
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Crimean army. Still, it-;was doubted whether 
his experience was sufficient for so large a com- 
mand. 

The events narrated in this chapter were too 
important not to be placed in detail before 
the reader. ‘Their consequences were momen- 
tous, and therefore we have followed the track 
of all those cirumstances which constituted the 
painful complications of the period, but which 
at last gave place to a new order of things. 
Canrobert retired with dignity, and the sym- 
pathy and respect of the allied armies and 
nations went with him in his comparative 
obscurity. He did not partake of what so 
many have experienced, and which Shakspere 
has so well described— 


‘‘ The painful warrior famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories, once foiled, 
Is from the book of honour razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled.” 


PIP SALLI LI 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


BEFORE SEBASTOPOL IN MAY, CONTINUED.—AR 


RIVAL OF THE SARDINIANS.—USEFUL LABOURS 


OF M. SOYER.—ILLNESS OF MISS NIGHTINGALE.—FRUSTRATED ATTEMPTS OF THE RUSSIANS 
ON THE BRITISH ADVANCED TRENCHES, AND BRAVERY OF THE 68tx REGIMENT.—EXTRA- 
VAGANCE OF THE TRANSPORT MANAGEMENT.—SICKNESS OF THE TROOPS.—DREADFUL 
CONFLICTS ON THE LEFT OF THE FRENCH.—CAPTURE OF RUSSIAN AMBUSCADES.—ADVANCE 


OF THE ALLIES UPON THE TCHERNAYA. 


‘Tt is no time to discourse: the day is hot, and the weather, 
and the wars, and the king, and the dukes.” —SHAKSPERE. 


In the last chapter, the events of the siege 
which occurred between the recall of the expe- 
dition to Kertch and the instalment of General 
Pelissier in the command of the French army 
were omitted, in order to allow of the consecu- 
tive relation of the incidents of such deep in- 
terest, which so rapidly succeeded in bringing 
about the retirement of General Canrobert, 
and the substitution of a more vigorous direc- 
tor of French military affairs. While the em- 
peror was endeavouring to govern the move- 
ments of the allied armies, and the chiefs were 
disputing, the Russians were working. It was 
truly no time to discourse: the weather was 


hot, disease was reappearing in the camps, the | 


emperor was interfering, and the leaders were 
quarrelling; but the foe was turning up the 
earth with mattock and spade, placing gabions, 
and making desperate attempts against the 
allied troops., 

On the 8th of May, the Sardinian army, 
under the brave and skilful General Marmora, 
urived at Balaklava, and sent up their ad- 


vanced guard on the 9th. They had scarcely | 


taken a part in the duties they had undertaken, 
when cholera and Crimean fever made their 
appearance among them, and some officers and 
soldiers fell victims. M. Soyer was exerting 


himself to improve the dietary of the army. 
The indefatigable and devoted Miss Nightin- 
gale was ministering mercy throughout the 
camp ; and the British soldiers and sailors were 
working indefatigably, still borne down by 
overwork. 

On the night of the 9th, the enemy made 
two serious assaults upon the most advanced 
parallel of the British right attack. These 
conflicts bore a close resemblance to many 
which preceded them: the enemy came on 
furtively, but this time the British were more 
on the alert, and the chastisement inflicted 
upon the enemy was more severe. The French 
manifested an earnest desire to aid the British, 
ant drew off the fire of the enemy consider- 
ably. 

On the night of the 10th, an alarm ran along 
the whole of the British lines. The Russians 
sought to effect a surprise on the advanced 
British parallels, which was detected and 
punished severely. For about half an hour, in 
front of the English right attack, the muske- 
try rolled ceaselessly, but all the efforts of the 
Russian officers, and they were strenuous and 
brave, could not induce the soldiers to charge 
the English with the bayonet. They lay down 
on their breasts upon the ground, and in this 
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way loaded and fired; they suffered, conse- 
quently, less than they otherwise would have 
suffered; but as the position was new to them, 
they fired too high, and very little loss was 
experienced by the British. 

On the 11th there was an awful storm, and 
the Russians took advantage of it, hoping to 
come up unheard upon the British left attack. 
The sentries were vigilant, and the foe fell back 
before the resolute fire of ourmen. They were 
rallied by their officers, and it was next to im- 
possible to hear their approach, so loud and 
fierce was the storm. They gained the parapet 
unheard and unseen, for although very stormy 
nights are seldom dark, that night was one of 
dismal gloom. As they leaped into the trench, 
they were received upon the bayonets of the 
68th regiment. This corps behaved most gal- 
lantly, maintaining a formidable conflict hand 
to hand with superior numbers of the enemy. 
“They had a brave and skilful commander in 
their colonel, Mackey. Clearing the Russians 
out of the work, the fight was resumed with 
the enemy’s supports, and this time the Rus- 
sians were obliged to use the bayonet in and 
out of the trench. The conflict ended as such 
conflicts between the British and Russians 
always ended, by a decisive defeat of the latter. 
Their dead and wounded were numerous, and 
prisoners were left in the hands of the gallant 
68th. In reference to these combats the Eng- 
lish commander wrote home on the 12th of May 
as follows :— 


“T do myself the honour to acquaint your 
lordship that General de la Marmora, with a 
portion of the Sardinian contingent, arrived off 
Balaklava on the night of the 8th instant, 
and he came up to head-quarters the following 
morning. The very unfavourable state of the 
weather since the 9th has prevented any mate- 
rial part of the force being landed; and it has 
been found necessary to send the vessels that 
brought it, and which could not be got into 
the harbour, to Kazatch Bay, until it should 
moderate. Five troops of the 12th Lancers 
landed on the 9th from the Himalaya, which 
performed the voyage from Alexandria to 
Balaklava in ninety-four hours. The enemy 
made two serious assaults upon our most ad- 
vanced parallel of the right attack on the night 
of the 9th, but were on each occasion most 
nobly met, and repulsed with considerable loss. 
The arrangements of Colonel Trollope, who 
had charge of the right attack, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Mundy, the field-officer of the trenches, 
were most judicious; and Captain Turner, of 
the Royal Fusileers, and Captain Jordan, of 
the 34th regiment, are reported to have done 
their duty in the most gallant manner. They 
opened a powerful fire on our trenches on the 
following night, and exposed their columns to 
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a heavy musketry fire from the troops on duty, 
They did not, however, reach the parapets, 
nor, indeed, come very near them. Last night 
a very determined sortie was made upon the 
advance of our left attack. The enemy moved 
forward in two columns from the Woronzoff 
Road. Our advanced sentries haying slowly 
retired, the guard of the trenches was prepared 
to receive them, and consequently drove them 
back in the most determined manner. <A few 
Russians only got into the parallel, and fiye 
were left dead close outside. The conduct of 
both officers and men was admirable, and it ig 
with deep concern that I have to report the 
death of Captain Edwards, of the 68th foot, 
and that of five men. I have also the pain of 
saying that the wounded amount to thirty. 
Owing to the great quantity of rain which has 
fallen during the last few days, the service in 
the trenches has again been most arduous and 
severe upon our men, who deserve all praise 
for their energy and untiring perseverance. I 
enclose the returns of casualties to the 10th 
instant.” 


On the 15th his lordship again addressed the 
minister of war :— 


‘Since my despatch of the 12th instant, 
nothing has occurred worthy of being reported 
to your lordship. The fire has been very slack, 
and that of the enemy has been directed towards 
the French works, rather than against the 
English trenches. The remainder of the 12th 
Lancers has arrived, and will be disembarked 
to-day. All our means are devoted to the 
landing of the Sardinian troops, which the bad 
weather had prevented on the arrival of the 
first ships. I have found it necessary, in some 
instances, to land artillery horses at Kazatch 
Bay, to avoid further crowding the harbour of 
Balaklava. I enclose the return of casualties 
to the 13th instant, inclusive.” 


The camps were much distressed to hear that 
Miss Nightingale was attacked with Crimean 
fever. The heat now set in with nearly as 
much inconvenience to the men as the cold of 
winter, and as there was much decomposing 
matter about the camps, sickness went on in- 
creasing. ‘The troops suffered much from the 
want of water, and but for the rains which had 
fallen for some days, the inconyenience would 
have been much greater. 

The correspondents of the English press 
complained of the extravagance with which 
the chiefs of departments conducted their 
affairs, especially in the navy; and the way 
in which transports were kept idle in the 
harbour at enormous expense. Sir James 
Graham, who, as first lord of the Admiralty 
under the Palmerston government, ought to 
have known something of these matters, stated 
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his examination before the Sebastopol com- 
ittee, almost in the same breath, that Admiral 
undas and that Lord Raglan were the respon- 
ble persons having control in this department; 
ith officers disclaimed it, and Admiral Dundas 
.clared that he never did or would assume the 
iallest responsibility or control in connection 
ith the transport service. Mr. Russell com- 
ited that every sailor serving ashore cost the 
untry about £25 per day, in - consequence 
the detention of vessels for their use in 
me way or other. A transport laden re- 
ained, according to the Z%mes’ correspondent, 
‘e weeks in harbour, without discharging its 
rgo, the country paying about £2 15s. per ton, 
rmonth. By the middle of May the heat 
is ninety-five degrees in the shade, and the 
kness, indicated in the early part of the 
mth, much increased. This state of things, 
last, called for the notice of the commander- 
chief in his despatches. The reports of the 
dical officers, sent by him as enclosures, were 
eresting statistically, and as showing the 
ficulties still to be encountered in this great 
ge. Onthe 19th of May Lord Raglan wrote 
is to Lord Panmure :— 


*T have the honour to enclose a letter from 
: Inspector-general of hospitals forwarding 
weekly report on the sick of the army 
ler my command. I deeply regret to have 
draw your lordship’s attention to the fact 
t cholera has reappeared here, that twenty 
o have died, and that fifty-two men were 
terday labouring under the fatal disease. 
> troops have been free from it for several 
iths, and I was in hopes that we should 
ehad no return of it. General Canrobert 
ms me that it had never ceased to prevail 
the French army, in a greater or lesser 
reel? 


} 


n this despatch Lord Raglan enclosed a 
rt from Dr. Hall, inspector-general of hos- 
Is, dated at the head-quarters camp, on the 
a, and which ran as follows :— 


Ihave the honour to report on the weekly 
2 of sick of the army serving in the Crimea, 
a the 6th to the 12th instant, and to ob- 
e that the following are the proportions, 
sh are extremely moderate, viz. :—Ratio 
‘dmissions to strength during the week, 
' per cent.; ratio of deaths to strength 
ng the week, 0.20 per cent.; but 1 regret 
ave to add that since the 12th instant spas- 
le cholera has considerably increased, aud 
‘any as eighteen deaths, and fifty-two cases 
-r treatment, have been reported within the 
twenty-four hours. The 4th division, in- 
ng the Buffs and 71st, the 2nd and the 
i divisions, with B G and P batteries of 
ing have suffered most; but as yet the 
iL. I 
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disease can hardly be said to exist in the 
cavalry, 1st and 8rd divisions, or in the siege- 
train. This exemption, however, there is 
reason to apprehend, will not-be of any very 
long duration. Hitherto the disease has chiefly 
attacked new comers, and many of the cases 
have occurred when the men were either 
actually in the trenches, or immediately after 
their return from duty in them. This may have 
been owing to the combined causes of fatigue 
and local miasma, but to neither in parti- 
cular, for we find the men of the B G P batteries, 
who never go into the trenches at all, and who 
are not overworked, have suffered nearly as 
much as any others. All the men attacked in 
them, with, I believe, one exception, had re- 
cently arrived in the Crimea. In the P battery, 
two of the men attacked had only just landed ; 
one, I think, had been about twenty-four, and 
the other thirty-six hours on shore when they 
were attacked, and in both the disease followed 
intemperance. 

“The weather, which for some days previous 
to the 10th had been extremely warm, was 
followed on that day by heavy rain, which 
continued, alternating with periods of dense 
fog, during the whole of the 11th and 12th; 
but it has now cleared up again, and the tem- 
perature has been considerably reduced. The 
Buffs and 71st, which had only just marched 
up to their new encamping ground before the 
rain set in, were ill prepared for such an occur- 
rence, and their tents, which had not been 
properly trenched, were speedily flooded. The 
48th regiment, in the 4th division, and the 
2nd battalion of the Royals, in the 2nd divi- 
sion, both newly-arrived regiments, had been a 
few days longer in camp, and were somewhat 
better prepared, but the sites of their camp are 
not good, nor are those of the Buffs or 71st 
either. The 48th are on a level piece of 
ground, where the 68rd hospital establishments 
were in the winter: the soil is tenacious, 
and the water lodges in pools, and remains 
until evaporated by the sun’s rays. The Buffs 
and second battalion of the Royals are on low 
ground between the second and fourth divisions, 
with the same disadvantages as the 48th; the 
71st occupy rather better ground, as their tents 
are pitched just where the ground begins to 
rise to form the hill on which the huts of the 
14th and 39th have been built; but, I think, 
all these regiments might be removed with 
great advantage to their health, to the higher 
and drier ground, and I hope, from the short 
distance, without any very material detriment 
to their military position. The health of the 
first division continues to improve, and the 
number of the fever cases in the 79th and 98rd 
is considerably reduced. The men are well 
supplied, and the duties and fatigues compara- 
tively light. In the left siege-train and attack 
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some cases of low continued fever have oc- 
curred, arising, Mr. Elliot, the superintending 
surgeon, thinks, from fatigues in the heat of 
the day, and exposure to damp at night. Two 
serious accidents have occurred during the 
week, one requiring amputation of the thigh, 
on account of cannon-shot injury of the knee, 
the other an injury of the foot, occasioned by 
the same shot, requiring the removal of the 
heel and a bone adjoining it, called the astra- 
galus. These injuries occurred on the 7th, 
and are both doing well. There is another in- 
teresting case in the hospital of the left siege- 
train, where the greater part. of the lower jaw 
on both sides was carried away by a cannon 
shot. This case, under the able and indefa- 
tigable care of Staff-assistant Surgeon A. H. 
Taylor, is rapidly proceeding to a cure, and, 
by judiciously drawing the parts together, the 
deformity will by no means be so considerable 
as might be imagined. The man is now walk- 
ing about, and though he as yet requires to be 
fed through a tube, he is able to smoke his 
pipe. The cavalry division is improving in 
health. There are fewer fever cases, and the 
man of the 13th Light Dragoons, who last week 
was considered in a hopeless state, is, I am 
glad to say, progressing favourably. The 10th 
Hussars is the only regiment in the cavalry 
division that has anything like a heavy sick 
list, and they are suffering from dysentery con- 
tracted in Egypt, and kept up by sleeping on 
the ground here, after the comforts of Indian 
barrack life. In the second division febrile 
complaints still continue to be the most nume- 
rous class of diseases, but bowel affections are 
becoming more common, and spasmodic cholera 
has made its appearance; eighteen cases have 
occurred during the week, of which seven 
proved fatal. In the third division, although 
there is no marked diminution in the number 
of sick, the decreased mortality marks a miti- 
gation in the form of fever that is prevailing. 
The mortality this week is only one-half what it 
was last week. Fourth division :—Cholera 
has made its appearance in this division during 
the week, and thirteen cases have occurred, 
seven of which died, and four of them belonged 
to the 48th regiment. 

- “On the night of the 11th the Russians 
_ made a sortie, and one officer and five men of 
the 68th were killed, and twenty-two men 
were wounded; among the latter is a case of 
musket bullet lodged in the brain. The man 
must have been shot from above, as the ball 
entered the upper part of the head and lodged. 
The trephine was applied, and several spicula 
of bone, that had been driven down, removed ; 
but the ball was so deeply embedded in the 
brain it could not be discovered. He is still 
alive, but there is little or no hope of his ulti- 
mate recoyery. ; 
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| companying list of prisoners who died citi? 


“Light division:—In this division, as in . 
others, fever is the prevalent disease, but on 
two deaths have occurred from it during 
week. Seven men have died from wound 
and two of cholera—one in the 77th, and +) 
other in the 23rd regiment. Fifty-five casi 
of gun-shot wounds were admitted during {] 
week, the greater portion of them fresh wound 
Of the seven deaths that occurred, one was. 
wound of the lung, one a wound of the a) 
domen, in which the small intestines we 
wounded; one a fracture of the skull by 
musket ball, another a-severe fracture of tI 
thigh and ankle, by the bursting of a shel 
besides bullet wounds through both arm 
There was a second case of injury of the hea) 
as well as a second of injury of the lung 
The seventh death is not detailed. —* 

‘‘ Every precaution is being taken to remo: 
nuisances from the camps and their neighbou 
hood, and to improve their sanitary conditio 
as well as that of the locality, and in this tl] 
sanitary commissioners sent out from Englar 
afford their cordial assistance.’ 


On the 19th his lordship sent home a bri 
despatch to this purport :— 


‘“‘T do myself the honour to enclose the | 
of casualties that occurred between the 14 
and 17th instant. For the last two days the 
has been hardly any firing on eitherside. Lar. 
convoys have come into Sebastopol from t) 
northern side, but there has been no mov 
ment of importance. The heat has been ve’ 
oppressive since Wednesday. I deeply regi 
to have to report that I have just received, 
letter from General Osten-Sacken, in answer ) 
an inquiry I addressed to him on the subjer 
informing me that Captain Arnold, of the 4 
regiment of foot, who was wounded and tak 
prisoner on the night of the dth, died th 
same night.” | 


Another despatch, of the same dafe, was ve. 
satisfactory to the public:— | 


“T have the honour to enclose the copy 
a letter from Captain Montagu, of the Roy 
Engineers, prisoner of war, dated Simpherop' 
April 28th, transmitting a list of Brit) 
prisoners who died either there or on thetr | 
from Sebastopol. I beg to forward this rett 
in duplicate. Your lordship will see with sat: 
faction that the British prisoners who are 1. 
in the hospital at Simpheropol receive equal. 
not greater attention than the Russian soldié 
from the authorities, and are constantly 1 
ceiving presents from visitors.” | 

The enclosures which this despatch earl 
made the following report :— 
Simpheropol, April 28 
Srr,—I have the honour to enclose the # 


re or on their road from Sebastopol. There 
2 some others dead; but Thomas Berry, 8th 
ussars, Who furnished me with this list, could 
t remember the names of the rest. 
I have, &c., 
H. Monraaev, 
Captain, Royal Engineers. 
To Mayor-general Estcourt, Sc. 
“Thaye been given to understand that the 
isoners who are sick in hospital have received 
ual, if not even greater attention than their 
m soldiers from the authorities, and are con- 
mtly receiving presents, &c., from visitors. 
ere are five or seven men who will be sent 
e first opportunity to Odessa, for the purpose 
being forwarded to England, they being in- 
pable of serving again.” 


The events of the siege up to the 26th are 
ven in brief in a despatch of his lordship’s, of 
at date :— 


‘“‘T have the honour to report to your lord- 
ip that a portion of the allied armies took 
a position yesterday on this side of the 
hernaya, the left of the French resting under 
redoubt established upon the edge of this 
lge overhanging the valley, and opposite the 
kerman heights; the right extending beyond 
aktar; and the ground more to the right, 
hind Tchorgoum, being occupied by the 
rdinian troops, aided in their advance by the 
th Hussars, and 12th Lancers, and the horse 
illery, under Colonel Parlby. Omar Pasha 
the same time moved forward to the low 
ights in front of Balaklava, and thus afforded 
pport to the French divisions before him. 
lese Were commanded by General Canrobert, 
10 pushed forward across the bridge of 
aktar, and drove the enemy, who were not 
great numbers, off, and, having cleared his 
mt, he withdrew to this side of the river, 
1ere he now remains. Sir Colin Campbell 
vanced the Royal Marines from the high 
lge on our extreme right to a point com- 
nding the old Baidar Road; and Colonel 
wlby, with the regiments I have mentioned, 
connoitred the country on the immediate 
ght of General La Marmora’s position, and 
trolled along the Woronzoff Road, in the 
rection of Baidar. The appearance and 
aring of the Sardinian troops are highly 
tisfactory, and I anticipate the greatest ad- 
ntage from their addition to this army under 
elr distinguished leader, General La Mar- 
ora, Whose zeal for the service and ardent 
sire to co-operate with us I am happy to 
ve so early an opportunity of acknowledging 
d recording. Nothing of importance has 
curred in the British trenches since I wrote 
your lordship on the 19th instant. The 
ath of Colonel Egerton, of the 77th, on the 
ght of the 19th ult., as already announced 
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to your lordship, prevented my receiving in 
due course the official report of the conduct of 
the officers serving immediately under him; 
and it is only afew days ago that I learnt that 
Captain Gilby was the next in seniority to 
him, of the 77th, on the occasion, and that he 
had highly distinguished himself. I deem it 
an act of justice to a most deserving officer to 
bring his conduct under the notice of your 
lordship. I enclose the returns of casualties 
to the 24th inst. Your lordship will regret to 
see that Lieutenant Williams, of the 17th, has 
been severely wounded. I have the greatest 
pleasure in announcing to your lordship the 
brilliant success which attended an attack by 
the French army of some ambuscades at the 
head of the Quarantine Bay, and in front of a 
cemetery near it. The attack was made on 
the night of the 22nd, and the operation was 
completed on the following evening. The 
enemy had collected a very large force on the 
first occasion to resist our allies; but, notwith- 
standing, the French were enabled, by their 
brilliant gallantry and determined resolution, 
to maintain themselves in the pits at the head 
of the bay on the 22nd, and on the 23rd to 
occupy the whole, with less resistance on the 
part of the Russians, who are stated to have 
sustained a very severe loss. The French were 
necessarily exposed to a very heavy fire, and 
were assailed by vastly superior numbers. 
The achievement they accomplished redounds 
therefore highly to their renown, and is hailed 
with satisfaction by their allies. An expedi- 
tion, composed of British, French, and Turkish 
troops, sailed for Kertch on Tuesday evening 
and Wednesday morning, and I hope soon to 
be able to announce the landing of the corps, 
and the result of its first operations. It is 
commanded by Lieutenant-general Sir George 
Brown, and has been conveyed in English and 
French ships under the command of Admiral 
Sir E. Lyons and Admiral Bruat, whose ex- 
ertions to carry out this important service 
have been most conspicuous. The 31st regi- 
ment has arrived from Corfu. I am much 
concerned to have to report that Major-general 
Buller has been obliged, by the failure of his 
health, to leave the army. He has been con- 
stant in the discharge of his duty since he 
joined this army, distinguished himself both at 
Alma and Inkerman, and persevered in taking 
his turn in the trenches until driven by illness 
to withdraw. I regret the loss of his services 
exceedingly.” 


The sailing of the Kertch expedition, referred 
to by his lordship in the foregoing, will form 
the subject of a separate chapter, as a distinct 
theatre of action will be brought before the 
reader. 

The attack on the 22nd, of the cemetery and 
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- rifle-pits referred to, was one of the most gal- 
lant acts hitherto effected by our ally during 
the progress of the siege. General Pelissier 
immediately on assuming the command, deter- 
mined to carry into execution the measures 
which both he and Lord Raglan considered to 
be necessary. Instead of attacking the town as 
one vast intrenched camp, the points were to 
be selected for assault, to capture which would 
gradually break down the strength of the 
enemy’s position; so that the siege would, as it 
were, resolve itself into several sieges, each hav- 
ing a certain distinct character from the other. 
The English directed their efforts against the 
Great Redan, and the Garden Battery ; and the 
French more particularly directed their labours 
against the Mamelon. To distract the enemy’s 
attention from the procedure against that work, 
as well as to dislodge him from a position of 
importance, the assault of the works about the 
cemetery was undertaken. The enemy had 
worked with sleepless vigilance and restless toil 
against the French approaches on the left, and 
their defences arose, as if by magic, formidable 
alike in strength and numbers. The French 
approaches, which were formed in the result of 
the gallant assault of the 2nd of May, gave 
the enemy serious alarm, and to avert pres- 
sure in that direction, the enemy turned 
his attention to his extreme right, on the 
side of the Quarantine. That which the 
French had to apprehend on this point was 
the formation, by the Russians, of a place 
@armes, favourable for them against the left 
attack of the besiegers. To connect certain 
ambuscades on the bay with the larger side of 
the cemetery, appeared to be the object of the 
enemy, which Pelissier determined to defeat: 
he accordingly ordered De Salles to force the 
position. The nature of the operation was, in 
all respects, similar to that which De Salles had 
personally accomplished on the 2nd, in front of 
the Central Bastion; but the sphere of battle 
was larger and more favourable to the defenders. 
A most bloody resistance was expected. De 
Salles committed the conduct of the attack to 
General Paté, assisted by La Motte Rouge and 
Beuret, generals of brigade; in company with 
these officers De Salles reconnoitred the position, 
and then summoned Generals Dalesme and 
Lebceuf, officers of the engineers and artillery, 
and by their advice determined on the mode of 
procedure. 

At four o’clock, the troops marked off for 
the attack assembled on the same spot where 
they had mustered, who on the 2nd of May 
issued forth against the works before the Flag- 
staff Bastion. Colonel Raoult marked the 
points of preparatory occupation. 

The force was divided into two distinct 
commands: one detachment was to attack 
the ambuscades on the bay, the other to attack 
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those which debouched from an a 
the cemetery. On the former point, Gene 
Beuret was directed with three companies 
the 10th battalion of foot Chasseurs, three ba 
talions of the 2nd regiment of the Forei 
Legion, and a battalion of the 98th regimen 
on the second, La Motte Rouge, with the pick 
companies of the Ist regiment of the Foreig 
Legion, with two battalions of the 28th: 
battalion of the 18th, and two battalions of ¢} 
Imperial Guard were in reserve. The for 
thus set in motion was most formidable, and 
was evident that the assault of these ambu 
cades would assume the proportion of a batt] 
The troops employed were excellent, and th 
Foreign Legion, as usual, were among the for 
most. This body of men was comprised | 
Poles and Italians, with some Germans, Swis 
Belgians, and Spaniards; but either of the fir 
two contributed more than all the last four pr 
together. The men were brave, and generall 
hated the Russians; but were sensitive to th 
slightest reflection upon their respective natior 
alities, and were apt in such cases to desert. 
At nine o’clock General Paté gave the signa 
and the battle began. The soldiers of th 
Foreign Legion darted forward with indeserit 
able impetuosity upon the ambuscades of th 
cemetery, carrying it at the point of the bayonet 
La Motte Rouge, ever foremost where engages 
leading them himself. The other body of th 
legion carried with equal courage the ambus 
cades on the bay. On that very night, th 
enemy had intended to connect by works thet 
two points of attack; and there was, therefor 
a far larger body of troops collected than other 
wise would have been at hand. This is evider 
from the journal of the operations of th 
Russian army, which contains the followin 
entry :— lO 
‘The aide-de-camp General Prince Gort 
schakoff having remarked that the enemy ex 
tended his trenches on the left of his approaches 
and thus menaced our lodgments near th 
cemetery, ordered that there should be com 
structed a line of counter-approaches, im fron 
of those lodgments, on the declivity of th 
Mamelon, towards the enemy’s side, with em 
bankment towards Bastion 5. This new i 
trenchment could be defended by the eross-fire 
of our nearest batteries, and the proposed objec 
was to establish, at its extremity, a battery t 
take in flank the works of the besiegers. In 
tending to finish in the night of the 22nd t 
23rd May the intrenched work so commencet 
the aide-de-camp General Prince Gortschako' 
ordered that the regiments of Chasseurs of th 
Marshal Prince of Warsaw and Podolia, wit 
two battalions of that of Jitomir, should b 
concentrated at nine o’clock in the evenmmg } 
front of Bastion 6, to protect the works. — 
battalions of the regiment of infantry of Mins! 
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d that of the Chasseurs d’Ouglitch were sent 
reinforce the troops engaged.” 

With these forces the Muscovites rallied and 
arged. For two hours the battle raged, and 
2 French were victors; immediately they 
wked to fortify the conquered post, while the 
anon of the vanquished played upon them 
th case-shot. On the side of the Quarantine 
vine the Russians poured forth in great num- 
ts; but the French engineers had to some 
tent directed the workmen to find shelter, 
tile the obstinate Foreign Legion lined the 
wks. It was the custom of the Russians to 
ne on in formal attacks with great noise; 
air drums beating, trumpets braying, and the 
in uttering the most dissonant yells, to which 
sir officers frequently gave a sort of key-note. 
| this was practised to intimidate the French 
th the idea of superior numbers, but the 
‘nkerman screech,” as the English called it, 
1 no effect upon the legion, they silently 
1 resolutely stood to their arms: they re- 
yed the shock of the fanatical and excited 
st, a few well-aimed volleys were exchanged, 
1 then the dreadful bayonet shock smote the 
itending lines. The night was not dark, it 
ssumumer, and the combatants could distinctly 
one another in every varying phase of the 
at. Terrible was this conflict—few living 
n have witnessed such another: each party 
vught up his reserves; the French guard 
wged with shouts of enthusiasm, and the 
figeurs of the guard displayed the agility 
1 valour for which their description of force 
‘ been celebrated since the campaigns of the 
at Napoleon. ‘he French reserves as they 
te up were mowed down in considerable 
ubers by the cannon of the foe; and, after 
ong struggle, and after penetrating every 
buscade, the French had to retire upon their 
cenchments : they re-formed, were reinforced, 
hed in again with the same impetuosity, 
1 again were victors. The French force on 
3 point became overwhelmingly numerous at 
3 juncture, for two other battalions of the 
tigeurs of the guard had joined them, and 
) regiments of chasseurs; yet all that this 
‘at force could do was to destroy the ambus- 
‘es—the obstinancy with which the Russians 
ght prevented the permanent occupation 
the post. Colonel Raoult was desperately 
imded, and some officers of well-known 
It perished. 

the next night the battle was renewed: 
ssier declared that he would sacrifice 10,000 
1, rather than allow the Russ‘ans to carry 
itheir system of counter works in that di- 
lon: meanwhile, throughout the day, the 
Slans conducted a heavy fire from the town. 
‘the evening the assailing columns were 
aed at the previous rendezvous; the division 
'1e Vaillant was to bear the brunt of the 


| 
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battle, and the guards and two additional bat- 
talions of voltigeurs were to form a strong 
reserve. On the extreme left of the French 
the conquest of the previous evening had been 
more complete, and there the troops were 
powerfully reinforced under General Couster: 
General Duval was to attack the works under 
the cemetery wall, for many had. not been 
destroyed the night before. At nine o’clock a 
rocket shot up as the signal of advance, and 
the troops dashed on with the same impetuosity 
as in their previous attack. The enemy did 
not appear to expect any assault that night, 
and their false security betrayed them; almost 
without resistance they were expelled from all 
the posts they ought, with their usual bravery, 
to have defended. As soon as ever the enemy 
was driven out, the French engineers com- 
menced their works, and continued under a 
heavy fire to urge them forward: so paralysed 
were the Russians by the suddenness of the coup, 
that they did not dare to resume the contest. 
The works went on all night until dawn under 
a heavy fire of grape, and such ambuscades as 
did not come within the French plans were 
destroyed. 

On the 25th, Osten-Sacken sent out word 
that an armistice for burial was desired: it was 
granted. The French handed over 1200 dead 
to the enemy; many more perished, for the 
commander of the French artillery directed 
his guns with fatal effect upon the Russian 
reserves: 4000 men, in killed and wounded, 
were lost to the czar, and half that number to 
the French emperor. 

Soon after this it was resolved to extend the 
positions of the army. It was necessary to 
do so from the scarcity of water, and of fodder 
for the horses. General Canrobert was en- 
trusted with a force to clear the valley of the 
Tchernaya of any parties of the enemy lounging 
there, and open the way for the occupation of 
the ground to the very banks of the river. 
The whole valley was rich with verdure, and 
offered tempting supplies for the horses of 
the invading hosts. ‘The force of Canrobert 
was composed of his own division, Bruat’s 
division, and of the two cavalry divisions of 
Morriss and D’Allonville. Five batteries of 
the artillery of the reserve were added. These 
corps assembled at midnight on the plain. 
French authorities, in relating this affair, omit 
all mention of the Sardinians, who preceded 
Canrobert, and pushed their way to the 
Traktar Bridge, driving back the Cossacks, 
who made feeble opposition to their advances. 
A considerable Turkish force followed, of whom 
our French friends make no more mention 
than of the gallant Sardinians. Sardinians, 
Turks, and French, occupied the valley without 
resistance. ‘The French threw their powerful 
force of cavalry across the stone bridge called 
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Traktar; and these were followed by French 
and Sardinian infantry. Upon all these troops 
the guns of the Russian redoubt gave play ; 
but, before the arrangements made to storm it 
could be carried out, the enemy secured the 
guns, and retreated upon the M‘Kenzie 
Heights, and upon Aitodor. The allies-retired 
to the left bank of the river, and the French 
occupied the heights of Fedukhine. The Sar- 
dinians pitched their tents to the French right, 
on the heights between Inkerman and Tchor- 
goum. ‘The Turks formed themselves into, 
two lines on the knolls where the battle of 
Balaklava had so much of its interest. The 
French continued, day by day, to extend 
themselves towards the valley of Baidar, 
which furnished excellent and abundant sup- 
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plies for the cavalry. This the enemy wo 
have destroyed had he any foresight as 
its occupation by the allies; but he res 
secure, supposing that their great sufferi 
especially on the part of the English, wo 
incapacitate them for such an extension 
their lines. 

General Canrobert resigned the command 
General Morriss, the senior officer. ‘The tro 
rejoiced in the re-occupation of this beauti 
valley, then clothed with rich verdure, ¢ 
variegated with flowers of every form 4 
hue, for which the southern Crimea has by 
famed. 

So ended May in the embattled armi 
which were preparing for still further carn: 
and still greater actions. a, 
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; CHAPTER LXXXIY. 


HOME EVENTS AFTER THE VIENNA CONFERENCE.—PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.—STATE | 
PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE.—DISTRIBUTION OF MEDALS BY THE QUEEN 


‘There be three parts of business—the preparation, the debate or examination, and the — 
perfection; whereof, if you look for dispatch, let the middle only be the work of many, and the ~ 


first and last the work of few.’’—Lorp Bacon. 


In the chapter on the Vienna conference | 


some home events were anticipated in order to 
give a completeness of narrative to the whole 


series of events connected with that political 


abortion— 

“« Parturiunt montes nascitur ridiculus mus.” 
Scarcely had the Vienna conferences termi- 
nated, when the government was fiercely 
attacked for its conduct in connection with 
them. Some of those attacks were simply 
factious; others were dictated by principle, 
and a jealousy for the honour of the country. 
In the Peers, the Lords Grey, Derby, Malms- 
bury, and Ellenborough, looking at the war 
and the conduct of the ministry from very 
different stand-points, raised various discus- 
sions. In the Commons, Messrs. Gibson, 
Bright, Layard, Roebuck, and D’Israeli, con- 
ducted a series of cross-questions and debates 
exceedingly annoying to the ministry. These 
parties were hardly met by the Premier with 
sufficient dignity, and Lord John bore himself 
with an insolent hauteur, incompatible with 
his real position. 

On the 11th of May, Mr. Milner Gibson pro- 
posed an address to the crown, declaring the 
regret of the house that the Vienna con- 
ferences had not been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion; and asserting the opinion of the 
house that the overtures of Russia offered the 
clements of a just and equitable peace. As 
Mr. Gibson was the mouth-piece of the peace- 
party, this resolution was regarded as of su- 
preme importance, especially as it was under- 
stood out of doors that the whole Peelite 


faction would support the member for M: 
chester. Lord Palmerston, however, adroi 
parried the blow, by stating that Austria y 
engaged in seeking a fresh solution of 1 
difficulty ; that he (Lord Palmerston) wo 
eagerly receive any honourable approaches 
the part of Russia, or any satisfactory med 
tion on the part of Austria, but he wo 
never consent to the humiliation of the count 
by a treaty which did not guarantee a last 
and solid peace. This was well received: 
the house, and Mr. Gibson withdrew his 
tion. In the course of this debate, howev 
Lord John Russell delivered a verbose spec 
which did very much to impair the good ett 
of that made by Lord Palmerston, exciti 
some uneasiness in the house, and much 
the country, as to the probability of usel 
conferences at Vienna impairing the spit 
energy, and earnestness of the allies in ear 
ing on the war. 
Later in the month Mr. D’Israeli divid 
the Commons on the conduct of the war, 4 
of the Vienna. negotiations. The speech w 
so thoroughly partisan that it failed im pt 
ducing any moral effect ; and, notwithstandt 
the deficiencies of the government, the disco 
tent of the country, and the recent blunder 
of Lord John Russell at Vienna, Mr. D'Israe 
in a full house, obtained from all parties d 
satisfied with the conduct of affairs, only 2 
votes, while 319 were recorded for the govel 
ment. Mr. D’Israeli, in the debate, made 
happy and effective use of the fact of Lo 
John Russell’s ignorance, when foreign mip 


zr, of the actual treaties between Russia and 
arkey, and his recognition of a protection of 
'e sultan’s Greek subjects by the czar. Lord 
hn, by a weak, unworthy, and ludicrous 
stinction between the words protector and 
otection, sought to escape the position in 
hich Mr. D’Israeli placed him, but only 
joyoked more biting sarcasm and withering 
‘yective from the eloquent opposition leader. 
\was evident, however, from the vote that 
other public man shared the confidence of 
e house and the country so largely as Lord 
ilmerston, and that all attempts to disturb 
e ministry, by motions in either house, must 
ove failures. There was, however, one states- 
an who «did not think so: Earl Grey, 
though a witness of the triumph of the 
yernment in the Commons, and well know- 
x that the Derby party were not disposed to 
‘te with him, persisted in moving a resolution 
the Lords similar to that of Mr. Gibson in 
2 Commons. His lordship’s resolution was 
roughly pro-Russian: it would pledge the 
ers cf England to the adequacy of the 
ascoyite terms of peace. He delivered a 
ech, clever, captious, inconsequential, and 
rsonally querulous, enunciating the most in- 
‘mpatible principles, and betraying a very 
‘ious temper; and after all, finding no sup- 
rters, and uselessly consuming the time of 
country, did not press his motion to a 
vision. Karl Grey’s motion was justly cha- 
nterised by the Zimes as ‘‘ extraordinary ;” 
‘d the Globe, with equal propriety, remarked 
it no other member of either house could 
‘ke such a motion and preserve his character 
‘aman of sense, not to say a statesman; but 
revening organ of the government had great 
th that this feat, to all other men impos- 
le, his lordship had achieved. It was quite 


‘tain that he achieved nothing else on the 


-asion—if, indeed, his reputation for either 
‘se or statesmanship passed through the 
‘eal without loss; unless it be that, haying 
veady fallen so low, it could in neither respect 
‘tinue to descend, whatever the political 
tations of this eccentric peer. Lord Grey 
8 of opinion that the terms offered by Russia 
re quite satisfactory, or, at all events, suffi- 
‘atly so to cause us to sheathe the sword. 
it his lordship was neither a Quaker nor a 
‘Travian ; there was no likelihood of his being 
‘nd in the chair, instead of Mr. Charles 
ndley, at a meeting of the Peace Society ; 
* was he likely to be seen “‘arm-in-arm”’ 
vh noble John Bright on his way to the 
unt Street meeting-house in Manchester. 
> had a very expensive and ill-conducted 
‘Y of his lordship’s management at the Cape, 
‘Which he showed no such horror of war, for 
/own sake, as would interfere with the ex- 


y 
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‘fion of his own administrative crotchets. 
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During the last Sikh war he was a very indiffe- 
rent administrator, or minister, and he will never. 
repair to Lord Gough for a character in these 
matters. To what, then, was to be attributed 
his lordship’s anxiety to close with Russia in 
a peace, when, to use the well-known Hiber- 
nicism, “‘ the reciprocity was all on one side?” 
We could comprehend Mr. Bright when he 
advised us to lay down our arms and betake 
us to the olive branch. .To say that we should 
not resist, but only remonstrate by quaker or 
other deputations to St. Petersburg, may be 
erroneous, but there is a principle in it which 
we are bound to respect, and the men who 
urged it were consistent. Joseph Sturge did 
not blow hot and cold with the same mouth. 
He did not talk one day of the duty of a 
vigorous prosecution of the campaign, and 
another for closing it on any terms for peace’ 
sake. It was with Lord Grey such a paradox 
of policy was alone to be found. What did 
Russia offer? She would consent that the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus should have 
open gates, through which the allies could 
enter the Euxine, and Russia enter the Medi- 
terranean. This might or might not be an 
advantage to the Western powers; but it 
would be a very certain advantage to Russia. 
But what right had any power to demand of 
Turkey that she should open the sea-gates of 
her empire to the cruisers of all other powers? 
What would be thought of the honour of 
nations who allied themselves for the integrity 
of her dominion, and made peace by ceding 
her most sacred territorial privileges to her 
enemy? We had no right to enforce such a 
measure upon Turkey, even if the advantage 
to ourselves more than counterbalanced the 
concession to Russia. Russia had proved her- 
self a perfidious enemy of Turkey. She had 
lent her help only the more effectually to 
destroy her. She repelled Mehemet Ali be- 
cause if was not for her own interests to see 
so powerful a chief sitting in the gate of the 
City of the Sultan. She would rather aid 
the Padishaw to repel the Pasha than, by allow- 
ing the latter to clutch the reins of empire, 
find a more powerful barrier raised against 
her own encroachments. Yet, on the ground 
of such services, she asked for a recognition 
from Turkey of confidence, and a free passage 
through her waters. ‘The other proposal of 
Russia, to keep the straits of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus closed against all ships of 
war was nothing more nor less than to propose 
the status quo ante bellum: it was in effect to 
say, ‘‘ Withdraw your armies from our terri- 
tory, and your fleets from the disputed sea, 
and leave to Turkey and ourselves the task of 
balancing naval and military strength there.” 
Why, this was just what the two powers had 
been doing hitherto, with exclusive profit to 
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Russia, with continual danger to the balance 
of European power, and uneasiness, if not 
alarm, to every government and people proxi- 
mately or remotely interested. Yet Lord Grey 
thought this was all very good of. Russia: so 
it was, for herself; and so it would be for 
Lord Grey also, sympathising as he did with 
the Greek church, and anxious to promote its 
power—at all events, when not in direct col- 
lision with the Latin. It would also bring into 
disrepute the politicians who excluded Lord 
Grey from power—Peelite and Whig—and 
smooth the way to the great object of that 
nobleman’s ambition—the premiership. If, 
however, the government had gone out upon 
his motion, he would never have dared to carry 
into effect the policy upon which he should 
foist himself into power, admitting that in 
such case he would be sent for by her majesty. 
But he knew very well the government would 
scarcely go out upon an adverse vote of the 
lords; his aim must therefore have been to 
weaken them by such a vote at home, and 
more especially abroad, and prepare the way 
for himself on some other question. Still we 
do not deem it necessary to find for the noble 
earl any such calculating policy, however cor- 
rectly the supposition may depict him. It 
may, after all, have been one of the frequent 
outbursts of oddity to which he is lable, 
arising in great part from the affectation of 


being wiser than everybody, and having the: 


political sagacity of the empire centred in 
himself. This made his lordship the torment 
of every ministry with which he had been 
connected. His faculty of mischief, one way 
or other, in or out of office, seldom rested, and 
would, in his position, be far from harmless, if 
he were less odd and crotchety in his selection 
of occasions for its exercise. Yet this was the 
man who, some time previously, a party were 
anxious to make minister of war. Proh pudor / 
What a minister of war we should have had 
in the man who would again give up Turkey 
to the honour of a czar, the honesty of his 
diplomatists, and the mercy of his marauders. 
Welcome peace, if we can secure it with un- 
tarnished principle; but to play fast and loose 
with the empire which we interposed to save, 
and to gamble with our own blood and treasure 
—satisfied with a drawn game, where that 
was the only hope for our opponent, and the 
only fear for ourselves, was a policy as 
humiliating to our intelligence as it would 
have been to our honour and our power. 

It was the tone adopted by both the govern- 
ment and its opponents in these discussions 
which incensed the Austrian government, and 
caused it to publish these documents which 
expressed the part Lord John Russell and the 
French foreign minister had played at the 
Vienna conferences. Count Buol addressed a 
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circular to the minister and agents of Aust 
at the various courts where her representati: 
were placed, recapitulating the facts of Austr 
mediation at the conference, and the perf 
willingness of the English colonial minist 
and the French minister for foreign affairs 
accept her terms. On the 29th of June ing 
ries were made in the Commons as to the tru 
of the statements contained in that cireul 
The answers given to these inquiries showed t 
dangers to which secret diplomacy had expos 
the country. It then came out that the cal 
net ignored all that Lord John had proposed 
do—that his French colleague retired becat 
he could not conscientiously aid in carrying 
war when he was convinced that the terms: 
peaee offered ought to have been accept 
while the English minister kept his place, a 
continued to be a most bellicose member of t 
administration, if his warlike speeches in t 
Commons were fair criteria of his views a 
spirit; he all the while conceived that Ri 
sia had offered terms which England oug 
to have accepted—the government and t 
minister so acting concealing the whole trar 
action from the country! On the 6th of Ju 
the consequence of these replies was develop 
—the whole matter was brought more formal 
and seriously before the house. On the 10th 
July, Sir EK. B. Lytton gave notice of motion: 
‘‘That the conduct of our minister in the rece 
negotiations at Vienna, has, in the opinion 


this house, shaken the confidence of the count 
‘in those to whom its affairs are intrusted 


Lord John, upon this notice, resigned his pla 
in the cabinet, and thereby saved the ministi 
There can be no doubt that a vote, as signal 
adverse against the government as that obtain 
by Mr. Roebuck against the cabinet of Lo 
Aberdeen, would have marked the indignati 
of the commons and people of England at the 
underhand proceedings. | 
Independent of the class of debates in bo 
houses, noticed in the foregoing pages, the 
were other important questions agitated, whi 
stirred the heart of the nation. Late in Ap 
Captain Boldero brought before the house t 
deficiencies in the medical department of t 
army, and he adduced irrefutable proof of | 
allegations. The government resisted his 
tion, and succeeded in defeating it only by. 
very narrow majority. Their victory, ho 
ever, was a moral defeat, for the public fi 
that while Lord Palmerston personally 4 
served their confidence, he was surrounded | 
men the enemies of all reform. Later still 
the same month, the chancellor of the exchequ 
made his financial statement, producing a Ve 
general conviction of his unfitness for the ma’ 
nitude of the task imposed upon him. 1 
demands made by him upon the resources - 
the country were appalling. Lavish as t) 


‘ 
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untry had been of its treasures for the ade- 
‘ate prosecution of the war, all that vast 
pply had been expended, although the soldiers 
d been starved and left unclothed, without 
its, badly armed to a great extent, and often, 
th supplies of ammunition which could not 
used against the enemy. 
at it was plundered—for the wild and reck- 
is waste of the public funds, unprincipled 
glect, and the employment of incompetent 
rsons to please the ruling class, when com- 
tent persons could be had for every purpose, 
1s plunder, in fact, by whatever other name 
might in common parlance be described. 
ie chancellor of the exchequer showed that 
‘ty millions sterling would be required for 
2 army and navy, and that eighty-six millions 
rling would be required for the year, and yet 
2» estimate of taxes would be twenty-three 
llions short of the money required. A loan 
sixteen millions, to be paid at one million per 
w after the war should terminate, was pro- 
sed to be taken up. These estimates pro- 
xed many discussions as to the competency 
1 integrity of public men, which vibrated 
‘ough the whole nation. 

At the close of April Mr. Layard—to whose 
miotism and ability the check put upon cor- 
ot officialism was in a great measure to be 
ributed—gave notice of motion, “That the 
te of the country is such as to cause serious 
rm; that the sacrifice of efficiency to family 
‘uence and party interests is the source of 
‘at misfortune and disgrace to the country ; 
that the house will support any ministry 
ich can enforce the efficient conduct of the 
lie service, and the vigorous conduct of the 
‘secution of the war.”’ ‘‘ The house,”’ how- 
T, was not willing todo allthat Mr. Layard 
posed to it, and persisted in entertaining the 
ve that Lord Palmerston, by his ability, 
Tgy, and patriotism, would be found equal 
vhe crisis. The attempts to run down Mr. 
yard by all parties interested in peculation 
' abuse were very appropriate to the motives 
't dictated them. ‘There wasa very general 
ibe to see Mr. Layard in office, and in the 
‘v-office especially ; and out of doors it was 
ed on all hands that Mr. Frederick Pee! 
“ht to give place to the honourable member. 
Jarly in May discussions arose as to the 
‘parative merits of the officers in the service 
"he crown, and in that of the Honourable 
‘t India Company. A very general im- 
‘ston prevailed that the country suffered by 
‘Imequality between the two services, and a 
it desire was spread to see the Company’s 
hers more extensively employed in the war. 
» Karl of tllenborough, in the Lords, and 
‘E. Perry, in the Commons, called the atten- 
| of the government.and the legislature to 


meee? of the matter. These motions, 
OL. O, 


| 
| 
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though not immediately successful, laid the 
foundation for changes which were afterwards 
effected, equalising the degrees of rank of the 
two armies, and led in various ways to the em- 
ployment of the Company’s officers while the 
war continued. 

On the 15th of May the Earl of Albemarle 
made an important motion—‘ That in order to’ 
bring the war to a speedy termination, it is 
necessary to restrict the trade of Russia by more 
efficient measures than any which have hitherto 
been adopted or conceived by her majesty’s go- 
vernment.” ‘The interest of this debate turned 
upon the economic considerations connected 
with the course proposed, and the undesirable- 
ness of doing anything that might offend 
Prussia, and throw her into the arms of the 
enemy. It was obvious from the facts brought 
out that Prussia was an enemy to the allies, 
and espoused, in every way which she dared, 
the cause of the aggressor. 

On the 5th of May a movement commenced 
which was expected to do great things for the 
country. ‘The Administrative Reform Asso- 
ciation’ was formed at a public mecting, con- 
vened for the purpose in the London Tavern; 
Mr. Morley, an eminent merchant of the city, 
in the chair. This society did very little, and 
received very little general support, showing 
that, after all the misfortunes that befel the 
country, it was not prepared to ‘‘lay the axe 
to the root of the tree.” More failures, more 
discredit, and more suffering, and a great deal 
more of all these were necessary to shake 
the clinging reliance of the people from the 
classes who hitherto held the reins of power. 
Lord Palmerston saved these classes from igno- 
miny, and preserved for them a longer hold of 
power, while he did his best to teach them to 
use well their position and influence. To no 
man living ought the aristocracy of England be 
so grateful as to Lord Palmerston. He saved 
that class—he served all others. His adminis- 
tration benefited the country at large, and 
averted the class ruin of his own order. 
Throughout the war the country was greatly 
indebted to the clear-sightedness, eloquence, 
and fidelity of Lord Lyndhurst. The veteran 
lawyer and statesman early in June called the 
attention of the peers to the double dealing 
and dubions policy of Austria. He boldly 
affirmed that a review of the whole course of 
procedure of that power led to the inference 
that she had a secret understanding with Rus- 
sia and Prussia, and was playing the allies 
falsely. Lord Clarendon, in a tone and man- 
ner indicating that he was himself very much 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s opinion, deprecated any 
reflections upon an ally which might yet join 
her forces to our own. 

A resolution of Sir E. B. Lytton was carried 
in the Commons, which gaye great satisfaction — 
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to the public mind, 


sity of a careful revision of our various official 
establishments, with a view to simplify and 
facilitate the transaction of public business, 
and, by instituting judicious tests of merit, as 
well as by removing obstructions to its fair 
proportion and legitimate rewards, to secure to 
the service of the state the largest available 
proportion of the energy and intelligence for 
which the people of this country are distin- 
guished.” 

Early in June a very remarkable incident 
occurred, showing the feeling of the court and 
the alarm and disapprobation entertained in 
high quarters in reference to the public de- 
mand for the reform of abuses, and the more 
direct responsibility of the ministers and other 
officials to the Commons and the country. The 
desire of the country for a more direct and 
efficient popular control over the army, was 
alleged to have been one of the chief causes of 
the movement now to be noticed. On the 9th of 
June a banquet was given by the Trinity Cor- 
poration; Prince Albert was invited to that 
banquet. His royal highness was in a position 
in relation to the crown and the country which 
required the most careful abstinence from in- 
terference with the government of the country, 
except so far as he might give private advice to 
her majesty. The country would regard with 
constitutional jealousy any such interference 
on the part of a prince, a German by birth, and 
having German sympathies, and more especially 
as the retirement of Lord Palmerston from the 
Russell ministry was popularly believed to 
arise from his royal highness’s. too frequent 
meddling with foreign affairs. ‘The old constt- 
tutional principle that the ministry are the re- 
sponsible advisers of the crown, liable to be 
called to account by the people’s house of par- 
liament for any illegal, unconstitutional, or 
treasonable advice given to the crown, was too 
deeply seated in the English mind for the 
people to listen complacently to a lecture from 
the prince-consort on their behaviour to their 
rulers; and such was the character of the 
speech which he delivered. The English 
people felt that they were as competent to offer 
advice to his royal highness as he to them— 
that they had more experience than he had 
of the working of constitutional government 
—and that before he became the husband 
of their queen they had known how to per- 
form their duty to her, and were likely to pre- 
serve their loyalty to her, and a just modera- 
tion towards any ministry appointed by her, 
without any help or counsel from him ;—that 
to step out from his sanctuary of privilege to 
lecture them at public meetings for not con- 
fiding sufficiently in public men, when every 
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it was as follows:—] branch of the administration was prov 
«That this house recommends to the earliest | corrupt,—and that most of all with whiel 
attention of her majesty’s ministers the neces- | offic ously 


neddled, the army,—was 
part a great indiscretion. The public de 
leniently with this act of forgetfulness on { 
part of the prince, but they nevertheless f 
that it was disrespectful to the nation which h 
adopted him ; and a painful suspicion arose th 
the court sympathised after all with the fore 
despotic governments, and that this sympat 
was through his influence. No circumstan 
during the whole war tended so much to d 
turb the public mind, to make it suspicious 
any movement of diplomacy, or to shake. 
loyalty—were that possible—to a queen 
much beloved, and so deserving of that love, 
the intrusive speech of his royal highness 
the banquet of the Trinity Corporation. T 
following are the passages which excited pu 
lic surprise, and caused public censure :— 
‘“‘Tf there was ever a time at which her m 
jesty’s government, by whomsoever conduete 
required the support—aye, not the supp 
alone, but the confidence, good-will, and sy 
pathy of their fellowmen— it is surely t 
present. It is not the way to success im ¥ 
to support it, however ardently and enthusi 
tically, and, at the same time, to tie down a 
weaken the hands of those who have to ¢ 
duct it. We are engaged with a mighty enen 
who is using against us all those wonder, 
powers which have sprung up under the ge 
rating influence of our liberty and our ciyili 
tion. You find him with all that force wh: 
unity of purpose and action, impenetra 
secrecy, and uncontrolled despotic power he 
given, while we have to meet him under a sti 
of things intended for peace, and for the p 
motion of that very civilisation, the offspr: 
of public discussion, of the friction of part 
and of the popular control on the governm: 
and the state. The queen has no power tol\ 
troops, nor has she any at her command j 
such as offer their voluntary services. 1) 
government can take no measure for the prc 
cution of the war which it has not beforeh! 
to explain in parliament. Her armies and fle 
can make no movements, nor even prepare | 
any, without their being publicly annouacec? 
the papers. No mistake, however trifling, ! 
occur, no want or weakness exist, which is ) 
at once denounced, and even sometimes ©} 
gerated, with a kind of morbid satisfact:} 
The queen’s ambassador can enter into no ne) 
tiations without the government having to ’ 
fend him by entering into all the argumit 
which that negotiator, in order to be succest 
ought to be able to shut up in the inners 
recesses of his heart. Nay, at the most cr? 
position, when war and diplomatic relata 
may be at their height, an_ adverse votd! 
parliament may at a moment depri¥e the q'” 
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the whole of her confidential servants. 
sntlemen, our constitutional government is 
dergoing a heavy trial, and-we shall not 
t successfully through it unless the country 
Il grant its confidence—patriotic, intelligent, 
d self-denying confidence—to her majesty’s 
vernment.”’ 
Among the home incidents which attracted 
e attention of the people of England was 
e distribution of medals to the officers, non- 
mmissioned officers, and privates, who had 
urned from the Crimea invalided or wounded. 
r majesty had resolved to distribute the 
dals in person, and this greatly increased 
3 interest of the occasion. It was deemed 
the public a most graceful and befitting act 
the part of her majesty, to give, with her 
n hands, the decorations won by those whose 
lour so nobly shielded her throne. The 
lings of the brave men who were to receive 
se decorations were raised to enthusiasm, 
en they learned that they were to receive 
h a reward of their courage and constancy 
m their beloved queen herself. The place 
jointed for this grand ceremony was most 
yropriate—the square of the Horse-Guards, 
St. James’s Park. The writer of this History, 
he looked upon the extensive and magnificent 
parations for this event, felt strongly the 
uel it presented to the scene which he wit- 
sed little more than a year before, near the 
1¢ spot, when the people’s representatives 
sed along to Buckingham Palace to assure 
“Majesty of their support in the war she 
Ldeclared. Galleries were erected for the 
ommodation of the Lords and Commons, for 
members of the government, and for the 
ilies of those who were to be publicly 
ioured—a most graceful tribute on the part 
the country to the feelings of these gallant 
1. How proud that day must many a wife’s, 
_ parent’s, and brother’s, and sister’s heart 
@ been, as the objects of their affectionate 
citude bowed before his sovereign to receive 
nm his breast the glorious badge his noble 
duct won! The royal family occupied a 
acious balcony projecting from the lower 
tral windows of the Horse-Guards, which 
‘festooned with scarlet cloth and otherwise 
rated, 
f ten o’clock on the morning of the 18th of 
y, the scene presented from the windows of 
Horse-Guards, and the windows and roofs 
he neighbouring houses, was most striking 
effective * & vast mass of people filled the 
le area within view, yet all preserving the 
test order. The most conspicuous object 
_* group of 100 officers, decorated with 
ous foreign badges, those of Turkey, France, 
awaiting the most highly appreciated of 
their distinctions which they were that 
to receive. The bands of the household 


infantry were upon the parade at nine o'clock, 
and the guard of honour consisted of the flank 
companies of the battalions which had remained 
at home. The non-commissioned officers and 
men who were to receive the medals were drawn 
up in the rear of the guards; there were also 
drawn up detachments connected with these 
regiments which were serving in the Crimea. 
When this arrangement was effected, the band 
of the Royal Marines was heard as they marched 
from Whitehall, followed by the officers: and 
men of that corps, and by the officers and men 
of the other branch of the sea service who were 
to receive medals. Her majesty occupied a 
suitable position upon a dais. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge very suitably had command of the troops 
on the parade: he marched the men who were 
to be decorated until they came within 100 feet 
of the dais, where they stood directly in the 
presence of the queen. There stood the stricken, 
mutilated, heroic band of noble heroes and 
patriots. Her majesty never in any public 
scene, in which she always performs her part 
with queen-like dignity and womanly grace, 
betrayed so much emotion—not only her coun- 
tenance, but her whole frame indicated the 
deep and throbbing sensibility of her heart. 
Never, perhaps, on any public occasion did the 
multitude manifest so much delicacy and tact, 
mingled with so much enthusiasm. The people 
of London have a just celebrity for the in- 
tuitive possession of what is fit when assem- 
bled in masses, such as no where else is con- 
celved; it was so on the instant when the 
maimed warriors of England arrived, the word 
“halt”? was given by the Duke of Cambridge, . 
and they stood in the presence of majesty. The 
whole of the mighty assemblage gave utterance 
to their feelings—it was not a cheer—it was 
not a murmur of applause—it was not a buzz 
of approbation—it was as if an audible throb 
broke from the heart of queen and people at 
once, in their common homage to the heroism 
of the brave. The people felf, too, that they 
had a sovereign worth battling and bleeding 
for; and the queen felt that she had a people, 
loyal alike in weal or woe, affluent alike to 
her in their treasures and their blood. When 
the queen entered, it was—as usual on public 
occasions—amidst the thunder of cannon and 
the cheers of faithful multitudes, but when she 
and her wounded braves stood face to face, the 
suppressed, yet audible, emotion of the people 
was the most peculiar enunciation of feeling 
ever perhaps heard from a multitude. The 
candidates for honour passed in single file to 
the spot where her majesty stood ; each man, as 
he reached the left side of the dais, presented a 
card to Major-general Wetherall, containing his 
name and rank, the nature of his wound af 
wounded), and the engagement in which it had 
been sustained; the general read them aloud 
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for the information of her majesty and her 
glorious suite. The minister of war handed, in 
each case, a medal to the queen, who personally 
bestowed it upon the candidate for the honour. 
Alas, many of these gallant men wore honours 
given by the enemy in the scars which seared 
their manly countenances, or the maimed limbs 
which rendered them no longer able to tread the 
field of war. ~The Duke of Cambridge, and his 
aide-de-camp, Major McDonald, who so gal- 
lantly incurred such imminent peril by the side 
of hisroyal highness, were the first-to reccive the 
decorations; a flush of pride rose to the coun- 
tenance of her majesty at the thought that so 
near a kinsman—one of her own royal race— 
should: be the first among the ranks of the 
meritorious and the brave, to receive public 
honour at her hands. The bands played the 
coronation march from the Prophele. Sir De 
Lacy Evans, Sir J. Burgoyne, the Earl: of 
Cardigan, the Hon. Major-general Scarlett, 
Major- general Torrens, and other. officers of 
rank, were among the first received by her 
majesty. Three officers were wheeled up in 
Bath chairs: Sir Thomas Trowbridge was. the 
first of these, he had lost both his feet at the 
battle of Inkerman. It.is said that the queen 
was so overcome with feeling that she burst 
into tears; when the gallant soldier was borne 
up to her majesty, she leaned over the chair, 
and not only bestowed the decoration, but an- 
nounced-to Sir Thomas that he was henceforth 
her aide-de-camp,—a post not only of honour, 
but of emolument. Captain Sayer of the Royal 
‘Welsh Fusileers, and Captain Currie of the 19th 
foot, were the other two officers thus drawn in 
a carriage. ‘The Highlanders attracted much 
interest on the part of the spectators, as. they 
marched up, or hobbled up, for many were s0 
wounded and maimed that they could not be 
said to march; the band struck up ‘The blue 
bells of Scotland,’ and ‘‘ Whar hae ye bin a’ 
day.” 

‘he queen gencrally made some kind remark 
to each soldier as he passed. The sailors and 
marines followed in like manner, and the asto- 
nishment of the tars when her majesty said 
some kind word to them was very ludicrous; 
Jack seemed entirely unable to know what to 
make of his position, he looked in almost every 
case as if he did not know where he was; and, 
despite the seriousness of the occasion, and the 
sympathy which filled the royal breast, her ma- 
jesty must have been amused by Jack’s ‘“‘dum- 
founded” expression and bearing. There was, 
however, no mistaking his proud look, as he 
‘bore away” after receiving the distinction he 
had well deserved. Many officers and men crept 
slowly along the line of procession by the aid 
of a stick, or the assistance of a comrade, and 
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some could only approach her majesty 
crutches. ‘The compassion, as well as the e 
ultation, of queen and people was deep 
increased. After some military movements tl 
bands struck up the national anthem, and tl 
magnificent and touching scene closed. 

The non-commissioned officers, and soldier 
and marines, and the petty officers and men 
the navy, were marched to the queen’s ridin, 
school-in Pimlico, where an excellent dinn 
was laid out for them; her majesty, the Prin 
of Wales, and the royal consort visited the 
during their banquet. 

Many of the gallant sufferers became t 
subjects of individual generosity, and all we 
the objects of national admiration and grat 
tude. .“ After all,” said one poor fellow, 
he limped homeward after the day, “o 
country has not forsaken us.” 

The events which we have described receiy 
extensive publicity in France and Italy, a 
other parts of the Continent, and everywhe 
the good taste and well-timed manifestation 
public sympathy with the shattered heroes 
the Crimea were applauded. | 

During the interval from the mutual tern 
nation of thé labours of the Vienna conferen 
to midsummer, reinforcements were sent to t 
Crimea from both England and France. 1 
latter country was much agitated during 
portion of that time by discussions comnect 
with the emperor’s expressed intention of pi 
ceeding to the seat of war, or upon some se{ 
rate expedition. . The failure of the second bo 
bardment caused much despondency in Fran 
where the war had not been taken up wi 
the public spirit which attended itin Englar 
The heavy losses of the French troops in 1 
fierce and frequent encounters for the Russi 
rifle-pits, and from the numerous sorties of t 
besieged, also created dissatisfaction and doul 
of success; and when on the 18th of May t 
resignation of General Canrobert as command 
in-chief. of the. army was announced to 
French people, they were still more concern 
for the fortunes of the war, and still less s: 
guine of success. Had Russia offered a 
moderate terms of peace, France would he 
hailed the opportunity to terminate a 1 
which was felt to be burthensome, and had 1 
yet brought all that glory so necessary to 8 
tain our ally in great enterprises. ‘There v 
also a feeling of disappointment created both 
France and England by the want of success 
the Baltic, and a second year of manu 
failure in that quarter was foreboded. 

Thus chequered and disturbed were { 
home events which followed the rejection 
the Russian overtures at Vienna. We ® 
more turn to the scenes of actual conflict. 
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IE NAVAL CAMPAIGN IN THE BALTIC TO THE END OF JUNE, 1855.—DISCUSSIONS AS TO THE 
COMMAND OF THE FLEET.—NEGLECT OF THE ADMIRALTY TO PREPARE GUN-BOATS.— PRE- 
PARATIONS OF RUSSIA ON HER BALTIC COASTS.—FURTIVE VIOLATION BY PRUSSIA OF HER 
NEUTRALITY.—CRONSTADT IMPREGNABLE WITHOUT GUN-BOATS.—HANGO MASSACRE,— 
DESTRUCTION OF A FLEET OF RUSSIAN COASTERS, 


“TI cannot discover the policy of not hitting one’s enemy as hard as one can, and in 


the most vulnerable place. 


I am certain that he would 


not act so by us if he had 


the opportunity.”,—Tur LATE Duke oF WELLINGTON, 


Ar the close of the Baltic campaign of 1854 
2 country expected that the Admiralty and 
pretentious first lord would make such 
ertions for the next campaign in those waters 
would demonstrate the invincible power 
England upon the sea. Two things had 
an learned from the experience of the pre- 
us season; namely, that the fleet should, if 
sible, consist of screw-steamers rather than 
ldle-wheels, and that it should be attended 
a large number of small craft capable of 
vigating shallow waters, and comprising 
n-boats suited to the creeks and sinuosities 
the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland. Accord- 
ly, much was heard through the winter of 
wonderful preparations made by England 
send out an equipment in every way fit for 
great objects proposed. ‘The fleet was cer- 
aly superior to that of the expedition of 
4; but it was deficient, after all, in the 
d of armament most required. The follow- 
are correct lists of the ships and their arma- 
ots, as compared with those of 1854. The 
er have been already given; but, as various 
rations occurred after that fleet actually set 
» 4 comparative view of both fleets here, 
wn from the most accurate sources attain- 
, will be desirable and useful to the 
der. 
BALTIC FLEET, 1854. 
VICE-ADMIRAL Sir ©. Napier, 


Guns. 
Wellington ...... REPO NR ass LoL 
yal George ......., See hs se 120 
St.George .......... cet des 120 
ACESS at aa ae 120 
St. Jean d’Acre ...... BOTOW 36 V4. 101 
Princess Royal ...... Gite haess 3 91 
James Watt.......... Beri a aes 91 
ear oS... KEES! ob J See 91 
a ae Bernese ates = 91 
Prince Regent....... RH mate e, ocs 90 
TS Sen +, Ug aa . 84 
MS oc... ease. Ee 81 
ae AT ee ee 81 
Cumberland ....... RNa A a. cae 
BM Gee. 70 
Meenneim 23... 4... MELE sits: s oa 60 
AS ee ae 3. OU 
Edinburgh 1721777" east. 60 
MEENABEE Cds 'es So cae 45 ae ese e fs 60 
1672 


FRIGATES, &e, 


Guns 
Imperieuse ....... OL (0d ines. 1 Cee 
Euryalus. vecceseces 51 | Magicienne ....... : 
Arrorants.. 56 6.53 es 47) Valorous: -s.540 eet 
AIA PDION 6 Ska ek 34 | Penelope... teean 
Dauntless ~....... eb See OUUIET TSS A bce edits 
Tribane “725 «east OO): ATOher 4 issu aioe eee , 
Ne ee as 

Total... sev sree 
STEAMERS OF AND UNDER EIGHT GUNS, 

Guns. 
Desperate ......... oof Rosamonda, oc. seen 
Conflist 2.0)... conve” Of Gladiatorcc., sees 
Srawon ee, ee 6 | Prometheus ....... 
Hi lidag?. ore. ak gr: Oy fo ikemtg- Ge hie ea 
VOU Vinee se eek Got Alban Baye eee 
Basilisk’ v.04 5-05 So mely) O- fs LISTING Co. eee mee 
Drigeney7. scours: 2316 
Gorbon srs ess. Pee UB & Total’ accor 


TOTAL FORCE OF BALTIC FLEET, 1854. 


Guts. 


. Vv 


80 


Guns. Men. Horse 
Be, PaMOCRUAL +s ST Ga eta ta POG 1672 power, 
TOE Ste AOR EG in doin calh ya watt 356 
14 Steamers of and under 8 guns 80 
46 ital (ei aeten ce 2108 21,200 16,006 


The following, under Commodore, after- 
wards Admiral, Grey, with lower deck guns 


out, conveyed French troops to the A 


land 


Isles, and were present at the destruction of 


Bomarsund; or, at all events, were in the 
Baltic at that time :— 
Guns 
Fioyak, Williams. we Wiese etitees 120 
Sh. Visioeht. 'sais.da nator wpe ve eRe 120 
Hannibal *....... A CTE 5 kieran 91 
AURTCLA PA acess 8 ay 5 Cea eee ee 
FRENCH BALTIC FLEET, 1854. 
Guns Guns, 
Austerlitz ........ «ot O0= |) Tridént” 02250 eee 80 
Le Hercules teenie. «100 -f Duperte. ee) saaietas 80 
Jemmappes ,...000% 100 | Andromaque........ 60 
RECT. BEAN uaa eles «, 400}. Poursnivanta ... ooo8 52 
TAT nexibl Be ieidlees « 90° |;Zenobie® 2 ane 52 
Duguesclin ....... &<90.. |. Virginiony ff: "oe pee 
Breslaty 6 <S0.0ea54s - 90 es 
Potala visvecssuaes 1044 


* These proceeded afterwards to the Black Sea, 
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BALTIC FLEET, 1856. 
REAR-ADMIRAL Sir kk. 5. DUNDAS. 


Guns 
AWOUIMOCOD. Sys. aos ROPE! Goaiees es 131 
Royal George........ Sp A Roeie eae 102 * 
PR MVOMED bs Le ee wie HC tau ney ues 91 
James Watt 23 wisces aac) ah oe acetate 91 
Ly no AMEN etl a nr Sag esate we 91 
ROSE Ee is Eis he sewn Dh ia meee 91 
DUG OV Ewes se eis VAT aR ao 91 
IGRI il ss aices eee © BALIET ly dwn pias 84 
MEPOSILG 5 SS ices da sos REFEW “ete vas 81 
REE ee diss Ve viele e Vim vat Uh acece ate 81 
RO URS MS aso ciecaia's: 0's Silents Gace cats 81 
Dlemwbei mM «is. cnie-wad tes ay) < lace 60 
LOO 8 visiels bv eee eta pore niin Geta ant 60 
BOAR io We. c Seg alba kW ies rer aera 60 
BM OOTE EH (ones © osex oe tb at en Fe 60 
MGVIES ODL 825.5 ticie% et ease woe Cpr ietareyer 69 
MEY ICO 5s Hoe ek ee he, serie sed 60 
Cornwallis siiv'ci's ecece Ea Oat a rae 60 
PEmDrOke vais ste vs Be A Rivianw altos 60 
BISSHNES © Asse esse Soman’ Srey 60 
1555 
FRIGATES, &c. 
Guns. Guns. 
PTEDETICUSC 0.06 eee os DL | COBBAUK. Si eis ga eta sce 21 
TE VINS oe ws wee y COURS Ro nec sigan eo otras rege 17 
Bee Ris bi sisia ie ees ay, fh ALOTYICY: eraoinewang'ss 17 
SND RLOTL os... es SE De as oh) eg Ag Ye 14 
PEGLYIDULION .. «200,600 Dee WE CIIOL sisal aa'w'e vines 14 
PEERAT Se gisis Ws soe ® v6 5 se 21 | Magicienne, oi... e406 16 
PAGO S Os sss ee 21 
Pe eae hiks so ve ws 21 SEOUAL ve ncee sek ee 367 
Twelve steamers of and under eight guns........ 76 


Guns 

PMNS hy vcs Sie o's seve eeyaie-a'e wpalde® 1555 
SLA PIV O BGS GOC vic os 4 ue beck WO 04», 0 367 
12 Steamers of and under 8 guns.... 76 
2 Steam eun-boats i. ..00 vs eaeews 57 
PORE ONES. 5es'sk ne aie e's 6 imei 15 
AO BRL iss snsyie ce alive breil ta ronise 2070 


FRENCH BALTIC FLEET, 1855 


Guns. Guns, 
PRMTSUET IEC 45.3 s0 vis 0 « LOU Re een cs shires o's 8 
MU CMERNG os <i see's + 2 DO'S AL OMMOEEB ‘isi. 5% ie\e'v' v's > 6 
WOUTVILG iv iaie ews OO) Pelicawicciccse ts des 6 
Ee clin wih a CN as: 36 | Seven gun-boats of 
RTALASHOE dev sec e ees 3 three guns each... 21 
DE BHEIS A gwen so v0 s 16 a 
Mota: us Feeds 408 


Several writers have affirmed that the French 
did nothing in the Baltic in 1855. The above 
correct statement confutes that assertion. The 
British Baltic force was, however, vastly 
superior. Great importance was attached to 
the selection of a commander for the fleet of 
1855; and the appointment of Admiral Dun- 
das, and the setting aside of Sir C. Napier led 
to public discontent, and to discussions which 
created the conviction that the war revealed 
what in peace we had never found out, and 
probably never cared to find out—the thorough 
rottenness of our great official departments, 
civil and military. The letter of Sir Charles 
Napier, then going the round of the papers, 
exemplified this in a very forcible way. Sir 


* Altered from 120 in winter 1854—455, 
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Charles was sent out with a fleet well ada: 
to clear the Baltic of the Russian navy, a 
keep them shut up behind the granite defe 
of Sweaborg and Cronstadt. If that nayy 
had encountered Sir Charles, it would hay, 
been sunk or captured. As long as our Balti 
fleet could remain upon the station, not ; 
Russian ship of war would venture out fo 
any purpose. The object of sending out thai 
fleet was not, however, simply for the purpose 
of a blockade; it was expected that Sweabors 
and Cronstadt would be stormed, especially 
when the success of the allied forces at Bomar- 
sund was so signal. As these objects were no! 
answered, the dissatisfaction of the British 
public was great; and one of the most fertile 
sources of the unpopularity of the Aberdeer 
ministry was the do-nothing policy of the 
Baltic expedition. Sir James Graham, as firs 
lord of the Admiralty, had the direction of the 
whole, and the responsibility rested mainly upon 
him, or upon the admiral he entrusted with 
the conduct of the expedition. No one could 
blame Sir James for his selection of a com- 
mander—Sir Charles had the heart of the 
naticn with him. Either, then, the admiral 
disappointed public expectation, or Sir Jame: 
thwarted, for some purpose or other, the gal. 
lant chief of as gallant a fleet as ever sailec 
the sea. Which? We never for a moment 
doubted that the trick and intrigue of the 
head of the Admiralty were the cause of the 
failure. It appeared that the admiral gave i 
as his opinion that, with a fleet of gun-boats 
he could destroy the batteries of Sweaborg 
without troops, and that, with a certain degre 
of military aid, he could destroy Cronstadt: 
but that to such a fleet as he had—a fleet o 
large ships—both fortresses were impregnable 
Sir Charles declared that he was bafiled bj 
the Admiralty and the government at home 
and he brought against them, especially agains. 
Sir James Graham, the most grave and heavy} 
charges. Everything that a government coul’ 
do to render the Baltic expedition abortivi 
was done. Tirst, the admiral was allowed t 
undertake nothing that would risk the ilee 
without referring to the home authorities 
yet he was told to attack Russia upon ever, 
vulnerable point. He accordingly informed th 
Admiralty that he could with his fleet destro, 
Sweaborg if there were no Russian fleet read; 
to pounce upon his after it had imeurre 
damage and loss by the attack. But that, 4 
the Russian fleet at Helsingfors and Cron 
stadt would certainly sally out and destroy hi 
shattered squadrons after he had broken wu 
Sweaborg, he must not make the attempt 
but that if the Admiralty supplied him wit 
gun and mortar-boats, and with Lancaste 
guns, he could accomplish the destruction ‘ 
the island batteries at Sweaborg, and presery 


, ane 
Bo, 


is ships in readiness to encounter the Russian 
eet should it venture forth. The Admiralty 
Yorded him none of these appliances, which 
‘ere, in a small degree, placed at Admiral 
‘undas’s disposal, that he might be enabled 
» accomplish what Sir Charles had failed to 
>. After all the generals of engineers and 
‘tillery, and the admirals, had pronounced 
yinions more or less in accordance with 
‘dmiral Napier’s, he was urged by Sir James 
attack the Russian batteries. If the object 
‘the government was to destroy the English 
set and save Russia, this is intelligible; but 
\ Sir Charles, or his officers, or the public, no 
ay else. Admiral Chads, one of the first 
ctofessors of naval gunnery in the world, ex- 
essed his accord with the opinions and policy 
Our readers will say, perhaps, 


‘Sir Charles. 
Well, if Sweaborg and Cronstadt could not 
+ battered down with the means at his dis- 
sal, why did not Sir Charles attack Riga 
id other small places on the coast, and why 
d he not make the blockade effectual?” 
ere Sir Charles pleaded that he was placed 
ider two different directions—the Foreign- 
ice and the Admiralty; the latter command- 
g him to obey the former, and yet still 
suing orders at variance totally with the 
ders of the new authority; so that the 
‘spatches of Sir James Graham and Lord 
arendon could not by any possibility be 
‘th obeyed. If the object of the Aberdeen 
‘Yernment was to protect Russia from any 
ious annoyance by the fleet so ostentatiously 
‘at out, this game of cross-purposes between 
‘e first lord and the foreign minister is 
‘ional enough. It was a sure way of keep- 
3 the fleet knocking about, and of, perhaps, 
iming the liberal and patriotic commander. 
1 any other supposition, this: handing over 
2 admiral from one office to the other was 
‘ogether inexplicable. Lord Clarendon had 
jperly nothing to do with the matter; but 
_ two offices were concerned, their chiefs 
ght easily escape responsibility on the plea 
(misapprehension. Finally, the French ad- 
iral, stung with a sense of insult, and dis- 
ested with the whole proceedings of the 
| glish Admiralty, prematurely withdrew his 
fot, and left Sir Charles to himself. Upon 
} return he was deprived of his command, 
{> government denying and _prevaricating 
( the subject, until at last it was plain that 
tp truth-speaking admiral was put aside. 
‘* Charles demanded the publication of his 
‘spatches ; Sir James resisted on the ground 
(danger to the public service, and Sir Charles 
’e with impatience Sir James’s false state- 
ints. At last Sweaborg was attacked in 
155; not with adequate resources, indeed, 
{ these were not at Admiral Dundas’s dis- 
Fal, but with such means as enabled him to 
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burn and destroy vast accumulations of mate- 
rial of war, by the very means which Sir 
Charles had pointed out fourteen months be- 
fore as necessary,—this very Admiral Dundas 
being one of Sir James Graham’s confederates 
as a lord of the Admiralty, in sending out Sir 
Charles without a proper equipment for the 
service, and keeping him without it, notwith- 
standing his remonstrances. This very Ad- 
miral Dundas refused to go out without such 
aids as Sir Charles was promised and never 
received; yet he was Sir James Graham’s 
backer in dismissing Sir Charles from an 
honourable post, that he might obtain it him- 
self. He adopted Sir Charles Napier’s plans, 
after having dismissed that officer for not 
carrying out his (Admiral Dundas’s) own, 
which were impracticable. The collusion and 
treachery all through is revolting to every 
honourable mind. To “cap the whole,” Sir 
James, according to Sir Charles Napier’s 
allegation, falsified his despatches. When we 
couple all this with the promotion of Sir James 
Graham’s son over the heads of his seniors 
and superiors by Sir Edmund Lyons, we have 
a picture of Admiralty mismanagement, in- 
justice, and perfidy, which no honourable, in- 
telligent, and free people would endure. ‘he 
whole history of the Aberdeen government 
was one of infamy, and the administration of 
both our navy and army was corrupt to the 
core. 

The discussions as to the conduct and com- 
petency of Admiral Napier, which arose in 
1855, are too voluminous to transfer to these 
pages. When the Palmerston government was 
responsible for the Baltic fleet of 1855, they 
continued the appointments previously deter- 
mined upon by the Aberdeen government. 
This could not well be otherwise, as Sir James 
Graham remained at the head of the Admiralty 
until the secession of the Peelites. After that 
event everything in this matter remained un- 
changed, and Admiral Dundas took out the 
fleet toits destination. Lord Palmerston found 
an occasion, however, to pronounce his opinion 
of Sir Charles Napier, when Mr, Malins intro- 
duced the whole question of the command of 
the fleet to the discussion of the House of 
Commons. The judgment then pronounced by 
the head of the cabinet was such as will give 
the reader a fair opportunity of judging between 
Sir Charles Napier and his censurers :—‘‘ I 
have had the pleasure and honour of a long 
acquaintance with the gallant admiral, Sir 
Charles Napier, who is the subject of this dis- 
cussion, and, admiring as I do his professional 
and personal character, it would have been 
matter of very great and deep regret to me if 
he stood in the position ofa man who had been 
censured and dismissed for conduct pursued in 
an important command. I think it has been 
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clearly established to the house that he has | and the iron floating mortar-batteries w 


neither been censured nor dismissed. The hon- 
ourable and learned gentleman quoted opinions 
expressed by me in a different room from this 
of the professional merits and distinguished 
qualities of my gallant friend, for so I must 
call him. I retract none of those opinions. I 
am proud to say that I think the courage, the 
gallantry, the professional skill and ability of 
my gallant friend stand as highly now as they 
did at the moment when I made those obser- 
vations. It has been my fortune on a former 
occasion to profit, in the official capacity in 
. which I was acting, by the invaluable services 
of Sir C. Napier. He rendered the most im- 
portant service to the country by the able and 
distinguished manner in which he performed 
his duty on that occasion, and it is only due to 
him to say that, in my opinion, nothing has 
occurred in the course of the last year which 
in the slightest degree diminishes the high 
character which he has attained in the service 
ofhis country. Sir C. Napier rendered import- 
ant service in the command of the Baltic fleet. 
He showed the greatest skill in conducting 
that fleet through the most intricate and dan- 
gerous navigation. He brought back a mag- 
nificent fleet without any injury, under circum- 
stances in which a man of less skill and less 
judgment might have sustained serious and 
great disasters, and he secured the country 
against all those evils which might have arisen 
if the Baltic fleet of Russia had been permitted, 
either wholly or in part, to quit its ports and 
scour the sea. Sir, I shall only repeat, that 
the motion which is now made is one which 
the house ought by no means to agree to; but 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that, in 
negativing that motion, I do not consider my- 
self in the slightest degree, either directly or 
indirectly, concurring in the least impeachment 
of the character of Sir C. Napier. On the 
contrary, I think that his character stands as 
high as it ever did, and that my honourable 
and gallant friend will rank for ever among the 
most distinguished ornaments of the naval pro- 
fession.” 

Such a eulogy, from such a man, ought to 
have been sufficient to soothe the wounded feel- 
ings of Sir C. Napier, by whomsoever aspersed. 

The objects which this mighty armament was 
expected to accomplish were very different 
among different classes. A large portion of 
the public exulted in the anticipation of the 
speedy destruction of Sweaborg and Cronstadt. 
Those who were better acquainted with its 
adaptations, mourned over the neglect which 
left the country unprovided with gun-boats 
and floating mortar batteries. Sir J. Graham 
had warning enough, but he did not take it. 


The bomb-boats which accompanied the ficet | staff, took up his station at Libau, where ht 


were in some cases imperfectly constructed, 
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in a state fit for service; they proved a wrete 
failure, sharing the fate of most specimens of 
naval architecture under the system of fayourit- 
ism and jobbing which prevailed at the Ad-. 
miralty andin ‘‘ the yards.” Sir James seemed 
to have been very much afraid of hitting the 
enemy too hard; the motto of this chapter did. 
not convey to him any useful maxim or sugges- 
tion. The ‘‘hit-hard”’ system of the Great. 
Duke had gone out of fashion under the in- 
fluence of Peelite quackery. A considerable 
number of politicians were of opinion that the 
most that could be hoped for from the Baltic 
fleet was a blockade, that no more ships should 
be sent out than would render such blockade 
effectual, the true policy of the government 
being to bend all the energies of the nation 
upon the war in the Black Sea. e 

In Russia every exertion had been made to 
meet the stupendous power which it was ap- 
prehended the allies would put forth in the 
Baltic in 1855. The uttermost industry was 
used all the winter in providing and applying’ 
naval and military resources, so that the allied 
fleets might meet a warm reception whenever, 
they came. The efforts of the enemy were 
chiefly directed to the chief fortresses, which 
they spared no expense to make as strong as, 
possible. General Von Berg was appointed 
governor-general at Helsingfors, the Emperor: 
Nicholas having much trust in his energy and 
resources. Early in February eleven large mor- 
tars arrived there, of ten to twelve inches in dia-. 
meter in the bore, and capable of throwing shells 
of lewt. Thirteen horses were required to draw 
these monster mortars, which were the objects. 
of much curiosity, the people travelling trom 
great distances to see them. Between Hel- 
singfors and Abo large bodies of troops were, 
placed; the cavalry were numerous and well: 
mounted; they were so distributed, as to be 
able to throw themselves with rapidity upon 
any point where the allies might attempt a 
landing. From the end of February, until the 
fleets appeared off the coasts, detachments of) 
Bashkirs arrived continually, these were to be 
employed as ‘advance corps” on the two 
shores of Finland. At Revel and Riga very 
strong parties of irregular cavalry arrived from 
the extreme east of the empire early in March. 
The general of artillery, Yermaloff, was dis- 
patched by the Emperor Alexander, soon after 
his accession, with extraordinary powers t0 
inspect these coasts. A regiment of hussats, 
1200 strong, commanded by Gottschalk, arrived 
at Mittau, and extended its pickets as far a 
Tauroggen. Between that and Libau a regh 
ment of regular Cossacks, 900 strong, was poste? 
in detachments. General Grekoff, with a larg‘ 
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mall detachments of Cossacks. General Sic- | given, bargains against time, so that before a 
vers personally saw that Libau was put in a | certain date in April their supplies should be 
uitable state of defence, and showed vigour | delivered at the places prescribed. It was sup- 
nd activity throughout his command, inspir- | posed that the allies would trust a great deal 
ng the inferior generals with his animation. | to gun-boats of a new and formidable construc- 
‘wo regiments of infantry took post in Mittau | tion, and preparations were made to match 
t the end of March. Five regiments of in-| them. In 1854 there were 250 Russian gun- 
antry, and (what the Russians call) a brigade | boats in the Baltic; in 1855 they amounted to 
f artillery, under General Siewers, early in | 400, each armed with one gun of 68, and four 
he month garrisoned Norva, Riga, and Revel. | of $2-pounders. Still, with all their efforts, 
‘he Hamburgh correspondent of the Jndepen- | the enemy could only muster ten war steamers, 
ence Belge, under date of the 24th of March, vin the English fleet entered his waters, 
hus wrote :—“ When I announced to you, in | although Cronstadt contained so powerful a 
Yovember last, that the Emperor of Russia had | force of sailing line-of-battle ships, frigates, 
ecreed the formation of an army of 100,000 | brigs, sloops, &c., computed at thirty ships of 
aen on the coast of the Baltic, I informed you | the line, more than twice as many frigates 
hat General Siewers, commander of the first | (such as they were, many not deserving the 
rmy-corps in Poland, had been instructed by | name), and eight brigs. Early in February 
he emperor to organise that army, of which he | the Znvalide Russe published in detail Admiral 
ras to assume the chief command. ‘This | Glasenapp’s report as to the build and construc- 
eneral, who established his head-quarters at | tion of certain ‘‘new row gun-boats.” They 
fittau, has displayed so much activity that, | were armed in a peculiar way, to repel attempts 
owards the middle of January, he had already | at boarding. ‘The Jnvalide thus described 
ucceeded in uniting under his orders 62,000 | them :—‘ They consist of an iron lance, about 
1en. The troops destined to complete this | seven fect long, and a mace of cast-iron, the 
rmy are to be drawn from the different depots | massive head of which resembles a pine-apple, 
f the reserve battalions, and are now en route | and like it is beset with a number of obtuse but 
rom the interior to join their respective corps. | pointed projections. Each boat is provided 
‘o-day I have heard from Riga that the autho- | with from thirty to forty lances, and from fif- 
ities have been ordered to prepare quarters for | teen to twenty maces, in the management of 
division of 20,000 men, who are to garrison | which the Finns are said to possess great skill.” 
he city, and for a second corps of the same | From this description these maces would ap- 
sree, which is to remain in the neighbouring | pear to resemble the morgernstern, still in use 
istricts. A similar order has been addressed | with the watchmen in Sweden, and with one 
) the authorities of Revel by General Siewers, | of which the Marquis of Waterford, some fifteen 
rho is invested with all the discretionary civil | years back, came inconyeniently into close con- 
nd military powers conferred in Russia on the | tact. 

eneral-in-chief of an army in the field. An} So alarmed was Russia for the safety of her 
atire division of infantry, consisting of 16,000 | Baltic provinces, that the press of St. Peters- 
1en, will be shortly quartered in the barracks, | burg contained the most inflammatory appeals 
ublic buildings, and private houses at Revel. | to the soldiery quartered there, and to the 
he first corps are to arrive in those cities be-| loyal inhabitants. ‘The Abeille du Nord of 
veen the 10th and 15th of March. The Bultic | St. Petersburg published a fanatical appeal to 
rmy is to be echelonned from Cronstadt to | the Russian people to rise in arms for the de- 
olangen, that is, along the coast of the pro- | fence of the orthodox church. It called upon 
inces of Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland. | the clergy to exhort their flocks to fight for 
he parks of artillery stationed in 1854 in | the good cause, and to impress upon them that 
le environs of Riga and Revel, will receive | the war was the ancient war “of the Prince 
us year a reinforcement of four mounted bat- | of Darkness against the kingdom of Christ.” 
ries.” It concluded with a prayer to the Almighty to 
Lines of telegraphs were formed along the | admit those who fall on the field of battle 
lores of the gulfs, in order to prevent the | for the good cause at once into the kingdom of 
ssibility of surprise anywhere, and so that | Heaven. | 

‘oops might be precipitated at a moment’s On Cronstadt and Sweaborg the Russians 
otice upon the spot. ‘Their naval preparations | expended all the resources of their fanaticism 
jualled their military. Immense supplies of |} and their power. Every point where the 
‘mp, tar, pitch, resin, rope, sails, spars, | slightest weakness was detected was strength- 
‘anks, and other naval material, were ordered | ened; and prayers, masses, benedictions, reli- 
’ be supplied at certain points of delivery be- | gious processions, and religious harangues, 
‘ve the end of March, under a heavy penalty. | were employed to consecrate every battery, and 
ontracts were formed with German merchants | almost every gun. Sir Charles Napier did 
T various supplies, for which high prices were | not think Cronstadt impregnable in 1854, if 
| VOL. 11. RE 
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he had suitable means for attacking it, but 
when he visited it early in 1856, after the 
peace, he was of opinion that after his fleet 
left the Baltic, and before the arrival there of 
Rear-admiral Dundas, it was made impregnable. 
On several occasions the gallant admiral re- 
corded this opinion; in a letter to the Jlorning 
Advertiser he thus wrote :—‘If fifty sail of 
the line, and 50,000 men in steamers, were to 
attempt an attack, it might just possibly suc- 
ceed, provided they did not sink ships between 
Menschikoff and Cronslott, and our ships did 
not take the ground in going in. It would be 
necessary for the leading ships to anchor 
against the batteries. Those following should 
go in and break the boom. If they succeeded, 
we should probably overpower the fleet, and 
the steamers would! and the troops on the sea- 
wall. If we failed in breaking the boom, there 
would be great confusion, and there is no 
knowing what would happen. It would also 
be necessary to have a strong reserve to take 
the place of the ships against the batteries, if 
they failed in silencing them, which is more 
than probable. If all went on right Cronstadt 
would be taken; and if all went wrong, the 
fleet would be lost. No one, I think, except 
the Zimes, would have tried Cronstadt. They 
said it was not necessary to see how one was 
to get out, it was only necessary to get in. 
{ have shown that the north passage is double 
—I may say triple—holed, and four new bat- 
teries built; so that passage is sealed. There 
are no guns on the north wall; but outside 
there are redoubts well armed. On the south 
side, between Risbank and the mainland, there 


are two new batteries, which render it unas-— 


sailable, and the passage up towards Peterhoff 
is holed also. On the ramparts there are about 
120 guns, many of them pointing seaward. 
The carriages are not. in good order. Fort 
Menschikoff is now fitted with platforms like a 
ship’s decks, with 32-pounders, where the sea- 
men are exercised in the winter. It is well 
ventilated, having no guns on the sides or 
rear. On the shore, inside Peter the Great, 
there is a heavy earthen redoubt, which points 
to the sea. There are redoubts all over the 
island, and on the western part of it a new 
fortification is begun, right across, and between 
it and the town a chain of redoubts. The line 
wall is of small stones, like Bomarsund, which 
could be easily knocked down. There is a 
ditch, but no glacis. I forgot to say that the 
screw line-of-battle ship has 830 men, exclud- 
ing engineers and stokers.”’ 

‘Again, in his place as a member of the 
British parliament, he observed :—‘‘ He had 
seen many strong fortifications in his time— 
he had seen Toulon from the sea, and from the 
shore too; he had seen Cadiz; he had not seen 
Brest, but he had seen Cherburg,—but no 
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place he had ever yet seen was to be compared 
with the fortifications of Cronstadt. It was 
not the forts only that made it so strong,—for 
if he had had to deal with those stone three- 
deckers and stone four-deckers, as they might 
be called, in the open sea, where they could be 
got at, he should not have hesitated a moment 
in attacking them,—because ships in general, 
when well exercised and well disciplined, fired 
their guns with more celerity and almost as 
well as forts. It was the danger of going in 
that made Cronstadt so strong; the passage : 
was very narrow and very shallow.” 28: 

‘Whether the means provided by the British 
Admiralty to meet the case for 1855 had been 
sufficient, our readers must judge for them 
selves, by a comparison of such statements 
with Sir James Graham’s defence of himself 
and the Admiralty, of which he was the first 
lord. In his speech in the House of Commons, 
in reply to Sir Charles Napier, he said :-— 
‘‘Neither in the Black Sea nor in the Baltic 
may we have been so successful as we desired; 
but in my conscience I can say that, whatever 
may have been our failures, they have not 
proceeded from want of exertion on the part of 
the Board of Admiralty. With respect 0 
preparations, I say distinctly that, if we had 
received the honourable and gallant officer's 
report of what was necessary, in his opi 
for the attack of Sweaborg by naval m 
only in the beginning of June, it was qui 
the power of the Admiralty to have sent 
such a quantity of mortars as would either 
sufficed to plant on the islands occupied 1 
attack in 1855, or, placed in mortar-ve 
would have aided the operations of the fle 
the manner recommended by the honour 
and gallant officer, before even in his view 
season would have prevented the attack. 
that as it may, however, was I negligen 
the intervening time? In concert with 
colleagues, I prepared, in the autumn of 1 
to be ready to sail with the fleet in the sp 
of 1855, twenty-six gun-boats, twenty 
mortar-vessels, and five floating batteries 
built and ready for sea in April, 1855. By a1 
agreement with the French governmen' 
equal force of gun-boats, mortar-vessels, 
floating- batteries, had been prepared and 
by France; and, in addition to four s 
line-of-battle ships, commonly called block« 
ships, we fitted five other line-of-battle ships 
with high-pressure engines; so that there ” ; 
ready for attack in the Baltic in the spree ; 
1855—nine sail of the line, twenty-six gua- — 
boats, twenty-two mortar-vessels, and five i 
floating-batteries; this number of gun-boats, 
mortar- vessels, and floating-batteries being 
doubled by the arrangement made with © 
France.” 

The statement of Sir James Graham a8 10 
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he gun-boats provided for the ficet was indi- 
ectly met by a letter from Sir Charles to the 
ditor of the Zimes :— 


“§$rr,—If your ‘ Special Correspondent’ 
ad taken the trouble to examine the chart of 
tronstadt, which a sensible and honest man 
ught to have done, before he attacked me, he 
rould have seen that the north of Cronstadt 
ould only be approached by gun and mortar- 
oats with a light draught of water, not one of 
thich I had; he would also have seen that 
ae passage to the north (which was never 
avigable for large ships) was protected by a 
arrier supported by eight or ten block-ships, 
pwards of one hundred gun-boats, several 
jeamers, and the boats of twenty sail of the 
ne. 
“Your ‘Special Correspondent’ says the 
wussians were perfectly aware that the north- 
m side could be forced, and it was quite 
ossible for a determined enemy to run past 
ie forts, most of which were constructed on 
res of spheres having their maximum of 
mount of guns directed in front, and having 
aly part of their guns available for an enemy 
assing their right flank. 

“ Now, sir, the Russians knew perfectly well 
iat the passage to the north was not practi- 
ible, and there were no batteries constructed 
1 ares of spheres. To the north it was barred, 
s I have already described, and could only 
aye been attacked by gun and mortar-boats of 
ght draught of water, and this I stated to the 
dmiralty in 1854, and was complimented on 
hat they were pleased to term my very able 
»port. 
| Jn 1855, when Admiral Dundas appeared 
f, they had in the winter of 1854-5 con- 
ructed another barrier, outside of the shoal 
ater, to further protect the north; and, 
ough he found a passage through the piles 

his gig, he did not venture to attack the 
rth of Cronstadt with the gun-boats he had 

his disposal. Why he was not furnished 
ith more the Admiralty can best answer; 
ey had a year for consideration. 

“In 1856, when I was at Cronstadt, they 
id constructed a third barrier right across, 
otected by five batteries, which rendered an 
tack on the north impossible. 

“Had the Admiralty, in the autumn of 
‘08, well examined the north of Cronstadt, 
ey would have known that gun and mortar- 
ats were the only means of attacking it with 
ccess; and if I could make such a report 
mM a reconnaissance from the sea in 1854, a 
uch better one might have been made from 
e north wall in 1853. 
‘Tam, sir, 

“Your obedient servant, 

-C, Naprer.” 
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As the full discussion of this subject here 
will prevent the necessity of encumbering 
with it the narrative of the operations in the 
Baltic, we will notice another episode in the 
controversy. Sir Robert Peel visited St. 
Petersburg and Cronstadt after the war had 
terminated; he was then a lord of the Admi- 
ralty. On his return he declared that the 
Grand-duke Constantine informed him that in 
1854 Cronstadt was not impregnable, and that 
if Sir Charles Napier had had the spirit to do so, 
he might have destroyed it. Sir Charles, with . 
this statement of Sir Robert’s in view, made 
observations at another public meeting in direct 
contradiction to it, declaring that the grand- 
duke had given him a precisely opposite opi- 
nion :—‘‘ He went to Cronstadt because he was 
extremely anxious to examine it with his own 
eyes, to see whether he was right or wrong, 
and he must confess that the fortifications were 
much stronger than he believed they were 
when he was off it. He considered it was en- 
tirely impregnable. The Grand-duke Con- 
stantine had favoured him with an interview, 
and showed him the plan of the defences of 
Cronstadt, and a more judicious and proper 
plan was never entered into. The Grand-duke 
Constantine was a man of talent and ability, 
and was perfectly honest and plain withhim. He 
said that if the British fleet had attempted to 
go into Cronstadt it would have been destroyed. 
More than a thousand guns, he said, would have 
been brought to bear upon the fleet—that there 
was not water for the large ships—that the 
channel was narrow, and filled with infernal 
machines—and that even the Russian ships in 
passing were in danger of being blown up. He 
(Sir Charles Napier) then asked the grand-duke 
why they did not meet them at Kiel, when 
they were badly manned and disciplined; and 
the grand-duke held out his hand to him ina 
frank and sailor-like maxner, and said he did 
not know it until it was too late, and that 
perhaps it was very lucky he did not meet 
them. The gallant officer, in conclusion, re- 
ferred to the necessity of keeping the navy in 
a state of efficiency, and declared that if they 
were determined, as Lord Palmerston had said 
at Manchester, not to bear wrong, they must 
be prepared to resist it.” 

It became important to the allies to conci- 
liate the good-will, and, if possible, secure the 
alliance of the neutral Baltic powers, Prussia 
continued to practise rather an original neutra- 
lity,—she allowed through her own territory 
all contraband of war to reach Russia, yet 
when a vessel containing some copper, exported 
to England from Russia, and which the Rus- 
sians themselves allowed to pass, touched at 
one of her ports, she treated it as contraband 
of war—dealing more stringently with us than 
the enemy with whom we did battle, while 
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showing for that enemy on every occasion a 
gross partiality. The weakness of the allies 
towards Frederick William was very unaccount- 
able, unless it was their policy, until Russia was 
conquered in the Black Sea, not to arm any 
portion of Germany against the alliance, 
reserving their opportunity in such case to deal 
with Prussia more vigorously. But that power 
had a very large force of Landwehr, and, con- 
trary to her usage, a sea force, which was thus 
described by Mr. Scott Russell, the constructor 
‘of the Mix and Salamander :—‘‘I know as a 
fact that the navies of certain foreign govern- 
ments have steam gun-boats, for which no 
vessel in our navy is at all a match. They 
have proved themselves perfectly good sea- 
boats in the open sea. Under steam, in their 
best trim, they go fifteen statute miles an 
hour; in their worst, thirteen. Their light 
draught, fully armed and equipped, is only five 
feet; their load draught, with coals for 2000 
miles, less than seven feet. They carry four 
long 68’s, and four long 32’s. They can fire 
two of the 8-inch guns parallel to the keel at 
either end, and can bring all the four 8-inch 
guns over to either side fora broadside. These 
long 8-inch guns are all mounted on traversing 
slides, and there is ample room for the stowage 
of the guns when out of use and in action. I 
have seen these guns worked with perfect ease 
and security in so heavy a sea that the water 
was coming over the weather bow in such 
quantities, that an experienced officer in the 
Royal Navy assured me it would have been 
impossible to work the long guns of a steam- 
sloop of 1200 tons, then under his command, 
in similar circumstances, without water pour- 
ing down the bore of the gun.” 
The influence of Prussia upon the other 
‘Baltic nations was injurious. Denmark and 
Sweden, however interested in the war, could 
not disregard the policy of the German nations, 
even when the fleets of the two greatest naval 
powers in the world crowded their waters, 
offering them alliance, and blockading the 
harbours of their foe, who was not less their 
foe, although not waging upon them an imme- 
diate war. The Danish king was as little 
desirous as the Prussian king to quarrel with 
the czar—despotic sympathies united them all. 
The Danish king was satisfied if the independ- 
ence of his gallant little kingdom lasted his time 
—its crown might grace the head of the Tartar 
after he passed away; he had neither the pa- 
triotism, sincerity of creed, nor personal manli- 
ness to make the slightest effort for his country, 
his church, his people, or his honour. The alli- 
ance of Denmark could not be counted upon. 
Sweden was full of sympathy for the allies. 
Her alliance would have been a great accession. 
Her navy was at this juncture considerable :—— 
Yen sail of the line, six frigates, four schooners, 
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four brigs, nine steam schooners, seventy-seven 
gun-boats, one hundred and twenty-two armed 
boats, six mortar-vessels, twenty-two steam 
despatch-boats, two royal yachts, twenty-one 
transports, five hundred and ninety-four armed 
row-boats. Norwegian fleet :—Two frigates, 
two schooners, two steam schooners, one brig, 
forty-three gun- boats, five tugs, with a steam 
frigate, and a despatch-boat, both of which were 
being finished on the stocks at Christiana, 
All the vessels of war were ready to go to sea, 
but in time of peace they are laid up in ordi. 
nary. Only the vessels strictly required by 
the government are kept on service. ; 

But while the feelings of the Swedes, and, 
still more, the feelings of the Norwegians were 
with us, there were grave political considera- 
tions to deter these united Scandinavian states 
from joining the allies. The point of view from 
which the people regarded the probable conse- 
quences to themselves may be seen by a quota- 
tion from a paper published at Stockholm, called 
the Svenska Tidningen :—‘‘ Now that the sun 
of spring is beginning to melt our snow, and 
burst the ice which enchains our seas, the 
Western powers will assuredly renew their ap- 
peals to the Northern states to join their alli- 
ance. Will they succeed? Will the King of 
Sweden and Norway, who by the fundamental 
laws alone has a right to declare war, break the 
neutrality he has hitherto maintained? This 
is a question of immense importance for the 
future of our country, whith our governments 
must face in the midst of difficulties, dangers, 
and caprice. The Western powers have already 
attached Sardinia to their cause; she has sent 
15,000 men to the eastern seat of war. The 
same powers are striving to gain Portugal, 
which can only offer them a still smaller num- 
ber of troops. If England and France are seek- 
ing such allies, what advantages would they 
derive from having Sweden and Norway on 
their side, able to throw very considerable 
forces on the side of the Baltic? Our assist- 
ance would be of especial service to England, 
when she possesses at this moment no army to 
send to the Baltic, nor can she form one; and 
in our flotilla she would find that species of 
maritime arm so necessary for crippling the 
Russians. France, too, would have 60,000 
men at her disposition, whom, in the event of 
our non-assistance, she would be compelled to 
send to the north. Our situation is not that 
of Sardinia or Portugal, although there 18 
some resemblance between the population and 
military forces. We are not, like them, at a 
great distance from the seat of war; Wé 
are, not like Sardinia, enclosed between two 
great protecting powers; nor, like Portugal, 
situate at the extremity of Jurope, under 
the gis of an imposing flag. Our situa- 
tion has more analogy with that of Austria. 
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ke her, we are close to the great enemy, far 
ym our great allies; we should be the jist, 
d probably the last, to bear the burden of 
e war. Austria, who can bring into the field 
0,000 men, for whom the present war is a 
‘al question, as her most precious commer- 
il advantages, her religious and political in- 
pendence are at stake—Austria, who has on 
r right Turkey for an ally, and on her left 
ance, ready to send a formidable army to her 
| through Germany—aAustria hesitates about 
vwing the sword, and is using her utmost 
ertions to terminate the contest by negotia- 
ms; and we, for whom the famous ‘ four 
ints’ present scarce any interest—for whom 
3 war has no settled object—are expected to 
rl ourselves into it blindly !” 
Such was the state of affairs in connection 
th the theatre of war in the Baltic, when 
» British fleet, under Rear-admiral Dundas, 
; sail from the English shores in March and 
wil, 1855. No display was made asin 1854. 
e fleet departed quietly toits sphere of duty. 
ptain Watson, commanding the advanced 
adron, left England on the 20th of March, 
lon the 17th of April declared the blockade 
the Russian Baltic ports. Before the end 
March the captain reached the Kattegat, 
lthen divided his squadron, taking with him 
portion of the ships through the Great Belt 
Kiel, and ordering Captain Yelverton, with 
2 other portion, through the Sound. The 
in the Baltic was then fixed in some places, 
1 floating in great masses in others. The 
lowing letter depicts this: — 


Nyberg, March.25. 

“Two days ago the Great Belt was pass- 
ie, but a severe storm from the south-east, 
ich has been blowing ever since this morn- 
at daylight, has brought in large fields of 
, which have completely blocked up the 
-sterrinne, so that the passage between 
fudshoved (Canute’s Head) and the island 
‘Sproe is no longer to be attempted. The 
“7 and port of Kierteminde are free from ice, 
iwell as the whole of the upper part of the 
it, and six boats came across from Seeland 
jterday. At Elsinore the Sound is free of 
‘; but between Vedbek and the island of 
en it is still firm, and at Copenhagen it ex- 
(ds beyond the Trekroner Battery. The Bay 
Kiel was partially free of ice, but the. pre- 
vent easterly winds have drifted in large 
'sses. The ice in the harbour has not yet 
ken up. Several colliers from English ports 
' Elsinore and Wingo Sound, with coals for 
| Baltic fleet, were seen on the 21st near 
Cthenburg entangled in the ice. Some ice- 
ts were sent to their assistance.” 


3y such circumstances Yelverton was obliged 


4 inger at Landskrona for a considerable time. 
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The great fleet, commanded by Admirals Dun- 
das, Seymour, and Baynes, with the honour- 
able W. F’. Pelham, as captain of the fleet, made 
ready for sea. On the 9th of April it departed 
from the Downs. Admiral Dundas reached Kiel 
on the 17th, and remained during the month in 
Danish waters. During this time he was the 
object of much public attention and respect 
from Danish citizens, and once the king received 
him. Several prizes, of no great value, were 
captured by Captains Yelverton and Watson. 
On the 3rd of May, Dundas being informed 
that the ice was now well cleared, left the har- 
bour of Kiel at the head of a large portion of 
his ships, consisting of thirteen line-of-battle, 
five frigates, and two gun-boats. The rendez- 
vous was Gothland, whither the advanced squa- 
dron had already gone. Several detachments 
then struck off from the main fleet to Nargen 
and Revel, the Aland Isles, and Hango. ‘The 
admiral followed with the fleet to Revel, which 
he found well prepared to receive him,—brist- 
ling with new batteries, well manned, and 
furnaces ready to enable the batteries to dis- 
charge redhot shot. Opposite Revel is Nargen, 
a pleasant island, which the admiral found 
abandoned. This spot was chosen as the British 
head-quarters, for which it was favourably 
situated, being just within the Gulf of Finland. 
A squadron was sent to reconnoitre Riga, 
which was found as well prepared with bat- 
teries and troops as Revel. This squadron 
captured a swarm of small vessels laden with 
various articles carried in the Baltic coasting- 
trade. Dundas proceeded to reconnoitre Swea- 
borg and Cronstadt, both which places were in 
the condition: already described in this chapter. 
These proceedings consumed the remainder of 
the month of May. | 
On the Ist of June Admiral Penaud 
and the French fleet, or rather squadron, 
joined Dundas before Cronstadt, and a coun- 
cil of war was convened to determine the ~ 
question of its pregnability. ‘The admirals 
landed at Tolbuken Lighthouse, at the west end 
of Cronstadt Island. From this spot a pano- 
ramic view of the island, the channels, and the 
batteries could be-had, and the allied chiefs 
were utterly astonished at the vast magnitude 
and power of the defences. They then steamed 
along the southern coast of the island, recon- 
noitring the various batteries. It was seen that 
three line-of-battle ships and two frigates were 
moored across the harbour, before which was 
planted enormous piles of timbers, which just 
appeared upon the surface of the water. The 
harbour was also defended by a flotilla of gun- 
boats, not less than 200 in number. LEarth- 
works of enormous magnitude, and constructed 
with the greatest labour and care, were erected 
wherever this description of defence was avail- 
able. Nota point could be traced which the 
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enemy had left vulnerable to ordinary means 
of attack. Admirals Seymour and Baynes, in 
a ship’s boat, attempted a close and minute 
reconnaissance, and were in imminent danger 
of being captured. 

To attempt the breaching of the forts and 
batteries with large ships was impracticable; 
the liners could not steam nearer than two miles 
and a half, and Admiral Dundas had only twenty 
gun-boats, two of which were of no use: these 
could effect nothing. All Sir James Graham's 
tricky eloquence, sustained by the voice of 
party hacks in the Commons, was here tested. 
Where was the result of the exertions of the 
Admiralty after the dispatch of the Baltic 
fleet in 1854, to the time of the dispatch of 
that fleet which was provided with twenty 
gun-boats where 400 was required? ng- 
land had the material, and could have com- 
manded any amount of skill and labour; but 
she had not a competent Admiralty. Rear- 
admiral Dundas was himself one of the lords of 
that Admiralty, under whose misdirection and 
deficient zeal his fleet was obliged to sail with- 
out the weapons by which alone the stronghold 
of the enemy was assailable. Sunk cazssons 
(infernal machines) at sea, and skilful intrench- 
ments on shore, contributed to the defence of a 
place strong by nature and bristling with pon- 
derous batteries. A sort of fishing expedition 
was set afloat to catch the infernal machines ; 
and the tars became so expert at this novel 
angling, that the ma¢hines were caught up with- 
out much injury being.sustained. From two 
boats a long rope was held, the boats separating 
nearly to its length; the rope was then sunk 
ten or twelve feet by weights, but held sus- 
pended by empty casks. ‘These floating buoys 
showed by their motion as the boats rowed away 
that a machine was entangled: they served as 
the corks to the angler’s line; the instruments 
of mischief were then hauled carefully up. 
These ‘‘ infernals’’ were kept floating at a cer- 
tain distance beneath the water by anchors; 
they were loaded with powder, and a chemical 
preparation ignited upon a slight concussion 
and discharged the powder; the shock and 
damage to a ship might prove very. great: 
several of the vessels were injured. 

After much reconnoitring and many coun- 
cils of war, the idea of attacking Cronstadt was 
given up. The fleet was sent out without the 
means of inflicting injury against the place. 
Admiral Seymour was dispatched to Narva, 
which he found protected with earth-works, 
the batteries well manned, and cavalry, infan- 
try, and ficld artillery in position to prevent a 
landing. Seymour, leading the Blenheim and 
Laemouth, with the Pincher and Snap gun-boats, 
exchanged fire with the batteries, and sheered 
off, unable to effect anything. 

While these proceedings were taking place, 
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an affair occurred at Hango, which will ¢ 
leave a deep stain on the Russian name ; 
character, although it is to be regretted ¢ 
the careless conduct of the English afforded 
Russians a plausible pretext. Several m 
chant vessels had been captured by the Brit 
steamer Cossack. ‘The crews of these yess 
were generally Finns, and as that nat 
showed friendly feelings to the English whe 
ever it had opportunity, the British captain 
solved to land the men under a flag of tru 
A boat was accordingly dispatched for {] 
purpose, near Hango. A Finnish captain » 
gested that as there were no Russian fro 
there, the inhabitants would be found willi 
to sell provisions; it was arranged to atten 
this—a palpable violation of the rights oj 
flag of truce. In the boats several musk 
were stowed away unloaded; but there wa: 
considerable supply of cartridges—another p 
pable violation of a flag of truce. 

The Cossack remained beyond cannon-ran; 
but did not exhibit a white flag, which + 
Russians allege that the laws of war requir 
if the captain of that ship desired to speak wi 
the shore. The captain alleged that he 1 
mained at the ordinary distance required | 
blockade, and did not suppose that he w 
bound to hoist a white canvas, as the boat 
sent ashore carried a flag of truce. Nothin 
in such cases, should be left to chance; a 
the gallant captain of the Cossack was s0 | 
to blame. In the boat itself a white han 
kerchief held on a stick, which was afterwar 
carried on shore, was the signal of truce ve! 
improperly relied upon; and this the Russia 
afterwards protested that they never saw— 
falsehood on their part, and proving that, | 
their blood-thirstiness, they were willing 
take advantage of any neglect or oversight \ 
the part of the British. On the morning 
the 5th Captain Fanshawe of the Cossack sei 
in the boat, with twenty-four men, to lai 
the Finnish prisoners. ‘The officer who cou 
manded was Lieutenant Geneste, and Mr. Su 
livan, master’s assistant, directed the boa 
Three stewards also went for the illegal pu 
pose of purchasing provisions. Several inte 
vening islands hid the boat as she rowed! 
land, so that Captain Fanshawe could not s 
whether the flag of truce had been proper 
displayed. When the cutter reached the shor 
there was no one visible. The officers lande 
holding up the white flag, or white handke 
chief, whichever it was. Onadvancing asho 
distance, 500 Russians, who had been 00 
cealed behind rocks, suddenly rose and fire( 
Lieutenant Geneste, Mr. Sullivan, and D 
Easton, were all struck, and fell, if was SU) 
posed, dead. ‘The Finnish captain called 0 
that they came under a flag of truce, to whi 
the Russian officer replied in English, that! 


ould have nothing to do with the d 
ig of truce. Some of the English sailors 
nded to give assistance to their officers, 
it were, of course, instantly shot down; 
\ditional volleys were poured forth from the 
ussian line, until not a man remained stand- 
g, and the boat was riddled with balls above 
e water-line. ‘The Russians then entered 
‘e boat, and bore away whatever it con- 
ined. As several of the officers and men 
ere found to be only wounded, they were 
ind-tied and driven away from the shore. 
The cutter not returning, Captain Fanshawe, 
te in the afternoon, sent the gig in search of 
with another flag of truce, under charge of 
jeutenant Field. As the gig neared shore, 
e cutter was perceived to move towards it 
a very helpless manner; and on bearing 
wards it, one wounded sailor was seen to 
skull it” along. When taken into the gig, 
» exclaimed—‘“‘ They are all killed!” and 
inted. He was borne back to the ship, and, 
ter some time, stated that the Russians had 
ed upon the party, and afterwards rifled the 
vat; but, as he lay insensible, did him no 
rther injury. His arm was broken by two 
usket-balls. ‘This sailor, a man of colour, 
as intelligent and trustworthy; and it was 
's conviction that the whole party had 
‘rished. He signed the following state- 
ient:—*‘ On the cutter, with a flag of truce 
ving, getting alongside the jetty, or landing- 
‘ace, near the village of Hango, the officers 
.d liberated prisoners jumped out, and Lieu- 
nant Geneste held up the flag of truce to a 
‘umber of Russian troops, who had suddenly 
irung up from the cover of houses and rocks 
bout 500, dressed as riflemen, and armed 
‘th muskets, swords, and bayonets), and told 
‘em what it was they meant, and why they 
‘ded. They replied, ‘That they did not care 
id. for flags of truce there, and would 
im show them how the Russians could 
ht ;’ or words to that effect. A volley was 
ien fired at the officers and liberated prisoners, 
id afterwards on the boat, until all were 
‘pposed to be killed. The Russians jumped 
1:0 the boat, and, after throwing several dead 
Idies overboard, lying on the arms in the 
Ittom of thé boat, they found Henry Glid- 
(n, A.B., who was only wounded; they took 
Im out of the boat, and bayoneted him on the 
‘arf, John Brown, lying by his side, and 
‘verely wounded, feigned death: he was 
(agged from one end of the boat to the other, 
It, luckily, not thrown overboard. They 
‘en took the arms, magazine, colours, &c. 
1 officers and liberated prisoners were shot 
‘wn first. Dr. Easton was the first who fell, 
‘en the Finnish captain; the next who took 
'3 flag was Lieutenant Geneste, and, waving 
i shouted—‘ A flag of truce!’ which had been 
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previously explained to them before they fired. 
The Russians spoke English; and the person 
who led them, from his dress and appearance, 
seemed to be an officer. The Russians yelled, 
and fired on the men before they could defend 
themselves; indeed, there was not an attempt 
made.”’ 

Captain Fanshawe opened fire from the ship 
at a distance of 600 yards; it was not re- 
turned, and, a dense fog falling, he retired to 
a safe anchorage. 

When the affair was thoroughly investi- 
gated, it appeared that seven of the crew of 
the cutter had been killed, and the rest taken 
prisoners, most of them badly wounded, and 
that the Russians justified their firing, on the 
ground that they saw no flag of truce; and 
then that it being irregularly hoisted, they 
were not bound to respect it, but had every 
reason to believe that it was borne to cover 
surreptitious objects. This was true only so 
far as the purchase of provisions was con- 
cerned; but if true in every respect, the con- 
tinued fire of 500 men upon twenty-five, and 
those unarmed, was a cold-blooded and shocking 
murder. No summons to surrender was given, 
and all could have been captured without 
shedding one drop of blood. 

Captain Fanshawe reported the occurrence 
to the admiral, who forwarded that report to 
the Russian general, De Berg, observing :— 
‘Tn calling your attention to these facts, I hope 
I shall not be making a vain appeal to your 
honour, as an officer, to give me such explana- 
tions as you may deem suitable under the actual 
circumstances ; and I am happy to take advan- 
tage of this circumstance to afford you the 
means of defending the character of your flag.”’ 

The polite suggestion that De Berg would 
be obliged to the admiral for the opportunity 
of clearing the character of his flag, was simple 
folly: the Russians merely laughed at the 
refined feelings of the allies, and steadily 
watched for every opportunity to execute a 
brutal and cowardly revenge upon the wounded 
or unarmed. The letter of Admiral Dundas 
received, however, a prompt reply, and as 
clear as prompt, from De Berg, who made 
ingenious use of every act of error and neglect 
on the part of Captain Fanshawe, connected 
with the dispatch of the cutter to the shore:— 


Helsing fors, June 5 (17th). 

‘‘Monsizur i’ Amirat.—Before replying to 
the letter of your excellency of the 8rd 
(15th) of June, I must observe with regret 
that the vessels of the English fleet hoist Rus- 
sian colours the more easily to capture any 
Russian vessel they come across. The journals 
have sufficiently made known how, from the 
commencement of the war, the flag of truce 
has been abused in every sea to take soundings 
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and to maxe military observations. The hos- 
tility displayed against inoffensive towns and 
villages, inhabited by peaceful populations, 
has been but too well proved by all that has 
taken place in the Baltic. On the 14th (26th) 
of May a cutter—-I do not know from which 
ship—landed with a little white flag near the 
the village of Twerminne. Not finding any 
troops stationed near the village, the crew of 
the cutter wantonly set fire to some huts and 
boats, despite the white flag. On the 26th of 
May (5th of June) another cutter, belonging 
to the corvette Cossack, made for the Hango 
coast. This boat had the British flag flying. 
The officer in command of her pretends to have 
hoisted a little white flag in her prow ona stick. 
Neither the men on duty at the telegraph on 
the neighbouring heights, nor the military 
post on the coast, perceived this pretended 
white flag. It was, consequently, quite natural 
that they should attack the cutter and its crew 
as soon as the latter landed. Lieutenant Louis 
Geneste pretends that a servant carried by his 
side a stick with the white flag on it. The 
soldiers and officers of our advanced posts, 
questioned as to the existence of this flag, 
afirm that they never saw it at all. M. 
Geneste pretends that he was sent with a flag 
of truce to give up some of the crew of mer- 
chantmen captured during that fortnight. If 
such had been his intention, it would have 
been a much simpler plan, as the Cossack came 
from the neighbourhood of Cronstadt, to hare 
sent them to Sweaborg, or to have landed 
them on some island, from which they could 
easily have reached the coast. The captain of 
the Cossack ought to know that the bearer of 
a flag of truce cannot, and ought not, to be 
received upon the first landing-place, pro- 
montory, or rock, it may suit him to select. 
My outposts see, and will continue to see, in 
such missions only military reconnaissances, 
which use similar pretexts to make explora- 
tions and secure provisions. The hostile, and 
by no means truce-like character of this mis- 
sion is, moreover, proved:—lIst. By the loaded 
arms seized. Three muskets show, by their 
exploded caps, that the crew of the boat made 
use of them in thestruggle. 2nd. By the care 
shown in providing the cutter with 360 cart- 
ridges, and a chest full of incendiary articles, 
which is actually in our possession. 

“On the following day the Cossack kept up 
a heavy fire, during an hour, against the vil- 
lage of Hango and its peaceful inhabitants ; 
and a few days later, the 1st (13th) of June, 
the attack was repeated, to set fire to the 
telegraph and to destoy some houses, instead 
of going to Sweaborg to demand explanations. 
Despite the superiority which steam and screws 
give to your vessels, they do not cease to hoist 
the Russian flag to seize our coasting-vessels. 
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In the same manner, some yards 0 
canvas have evidently been turned to 
to take soundings and make exploratior 
‘‘T am willing to believe, M. ?Amir 
this is done without your knowledge. 
me to express the hope that you 3 
future prohibit the missions of such pi 
flags of truce. The crew of Lieutenan’ 
neste’s boat were caught in their own 
Seven men were killed, four wounded, an 
remainder made prisoners, as the list I enelos 
will inform you. ‘The affair only lasted 
moment. It was impossible to distinguis 
English from the prisoner sailors they bron 
with them. One of them, Lundstrom, wh 
spoke English, was the first man killed, 
two others were wounded. ‘The responsi 
of the whole affair rests with the irregu 
with which missions of this sort are mad 
appears to me that it would be more 
to make communications to Sweabo 
entrust them to some vessel sent there, 
same manner as you sent your letter 
3rd (15th) of June. The Cossack sho 
have deviated from the rule. Vessels 
to enter into parley should hoist a whi 
of large dimensions, and anchor beyo 
range, and await a boat to receive their 
sage in writing. We will never recei 
other. The Cossack did nothing of t 
It seems to me that the honour of yo 
ought to exact the most strict and seru 
observance of the rules established on su 
occasions. The honour of my flag will neve 
permit me to depart from them. ey 
‘‘T can assure you that the wounded ar 
well taken care of, and the prisoners wel 
treated. Be. | 
‘‘T have the honour to be, a 
‘‘Monsieur lAmiral, 
«Your very obedient servant, _ 
“De Bere, ae | 
“* Aide-de-camp-general of his majesty. 
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On the 29th of June a Russian war-ste 
bearing a flag of truce, rode out from Cron 
stadt to the allied fleet. An officer deliver 
to Admiral Dundas a message from Princ 
Basile Dolgorouki, minister of war, 
notice that in future flags of truce would en! 
be received at Cronstadt, Sweaborg, and Reve! 
and refusing to receive any flags of truce un 
less a Russian boat first went out to receiv 
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the message in writing, the delivery of whic 
the flag of truce was intended to cover. ‘Th 
British admiral remonstrated, reminding th 
minister of war that cases might arise (a 
ing more immediate attention than such re 
lations would allow. The remonstrances of th 
admiral produced the desired effect upon t 
minister, who appointed as additional place 
Libau, Windau, Wasa, and Tornea, wh 
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ch modified the severity of the proposed 
»: that severity would have been princi- 
ly detrimental to the Russians themselves. 
miral Dundas also demanded the liberation 
the prisoners, which Dolgorouki refused, 
fessing to treat the action of Lieutenant 
este as a stratagem of war. Against this 
vy the admiral afterwards urged the account 
ch Lieutenant Geneste himself gave of the 
isaction, which was as follows :— 


Helsingfors, July 8, 1855. 

‘Sir,—In obedience to your orders, on 
iday, the 5th of June, I proceeded to the 
ling-place at Hango Head, in the cutter, 
ying a flag of truce, in order to land Rus- 

prisoners, and communicate with the 
er at the telegraph station. We arrived 
he pier, and no person being visible on 
e except two or three women standing 
the houses, I landed the Russian pri- 
rs, and, in company with them and Dr. 
jon, proceeded towards the house to com- 
icate with the people and with the officer 
he telegraph. The three stewards also 
mpanied us, in order, if possible, to pur- 
¢ fresh provisions; but all the boat’s crew 
» left in the boat, with strict orders not. to 
» as you had directed. We also carried 
usa white flag of truce on a boarding- 
Lorton, the midshipmen’s steward, carry- 
it beside me. We had only proceeded 
t fifty yards from the boat, when suddenly 
an soldiers (who had lain concealed be- 
_ the rocks and houses, and of whose 
ity we were completely ignorant) rose and 
onus and the boat from all sides. Taking 
vhite flag from the steward Lorton, who 
‘shot down by my side, I endeavoured, 
| it in my hand, to prevent the soldiers 
/at the boat, and so called the attention 
ieir officer, who came near me, to it. 
aver, I regret to state that the firing did 
tease until many of our people had been 
. As we were completely surrounded by 
Crs, it was impossible to effect our escape, 
oldiers being within a few yards of the 
\on every side; and secing the inutility of 
hg any resistance, not having a loaded 
vet in the boat, and the greater number of 
‘mall boat’s crew of eleven men being 
| and wounded by the fire of the enemy, 
) shot was fired on our side. We were all 
Zi by the soldiers, taken to the houses, 
| without a moment’s delay, placed in 
*8e8, which appeared to me to be ready 
_» and transported to Eckness, where we 
1d the same afternoon. I regret to have 
‘ice that we have lost six of our men killed, 
ur have been wounded badly, nearly all 
hers having slight scratches. Our Fin- 


" aptain was also killed, and two Russian 
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captains wounded. The wounded men were 
carried to Kckness, and placed in hospital 
there. I enclose a list of the killed and 
wounded. ‘Lhe fate of several of the killed I 
know only by the Russian report, as we were 
hurried away too quickly from the scene of 
action to ascertain it for ourselves; but I fear 
the report is too true, as we have six men 
missing, and they report seven dead bodies at 
Hango Head, which would be correct with our 
six men and the old Finnish captain, whom 
we saw shot down and bayoneted. We re- 
mained at Eckness during Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday Mr. Sullivan, myself, and the four 
unwounded men, were removed to this place, 
leaving the four wounded men at Eckness, 
with Dr. Easton to attend them. The wounded 
men were all doing well when we left Eckness. 
One of them, Gliddon, had to undergo amputa: 
tion of his right arm, near the shoulder, which 
had been successfully performed. Since our 
arrival at Eckness we have received every 
attention and kindness from the Russian gene- 
ral and officers that our position would admit 
of. The wounded men have been treated 
with the greatest care and consideratiqn. I 
requested General Moller, the officer command- 
ing af; Eckness, to send a boat on the day 
following this unfortunate affair with a flag of 
truce, to inform you what had happened; but 
he declared it to be impossible. I do not 
know how this letter will reach you, but the 
general will forward it by the first opportunity. 
As we were taken prisoners under a flag of 
truce, I presume we shall be shortly released ; 
but am at present in perfect ignorance of their 
intentions with respect to us. I send this 
letter open and unsealed. 
“Tam, &c., 
‘‘ Louis Grenestr, Lieutenant.” 
** Captain Fanshawe, H.M.S. Cossack.” 


Admirat Dundas, in his correspondence with 
Dolgorouki, commented upon the fact of carts 
having been at hand to convey away the pri- 
soners, proving that the boat had been seen to 
approach, and that the enemy had determined 
tu disregard the flag of truce. The correspond- 
ence was finally terminated by Prince Dolgo- 
rouki declining further discussion upon the 
subject, insisting that all the evidence went to 
prove that Lieutenant Geneste landed without 
waiting for his flag to be legally recognised and 
admitted. Of this there could be no doubt. 
Lieutenant Geneste had no right to land on 
the enemy’s territory under a flag of truce 
before the enemy chose to reply to it and re- 
cognise it. That constitutes no excuse for the 
cowardly waylaying and revengeful slaughter 
of a few men, who could as easily have been 
captured as slain. Captain Fanshawe and his 
lieutenant acted illegally and carelessly—the 
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Russians barbarously and cowardly, and alto- 
gether in a way only to be expected from 
savages. Even the cultivated Russ were little 
better than their Bashkir and Cossack slaves. 
‘Scrape a Russian, and the Cossack is visible,” 
was the don mot of a French traveller, epigram- 
matically expressing the essential barbarism, 
under a superficial civilisation, of the Russian 
people. It was in keeping with this estimate 
of them that the press of St. Petersburg justi- 
fied the cold-blooded atrocity of Hango. The 
Invalide Russe rejoiced over the foul deed, con- 
eratulating its readers that the enemies of holy 
Russia were thus treated. Captain Hall, a 
brave and enterprising sailor, subsequently in- 
Hicted a most retributive humiliation upon the 
Russians for this massacre. The incident is 
thus related by an officer:—‘‘I have to tell 
an anecdote relating to Captain Hall, who has 
been hovering about Hango for some time, in 
hopes of having revenge for the massacre of 
the Oossach’s men. After harassing in every 
way in his power the Cossacks stationed in the 
neighbourhood, he one morning landed all his 
marines, who at once formed a cordon round 
the village of Hango, placed the gun-boats 
close in shore, and, with a party of blue- 
jackets, carrying a flagstaff with an ensign 
half-mast on it, the band playing the Dead 
March in Saul in front of them, marched 
up to the place where two of the boat’s crew 
and the Finnish captain who was to have been 
released were buried. On arriving at the 
graves, the chaplain of the ship read the fune- 
ral service. After that was over, a tablet, 
which had been neatly carved on board the 
Blenheim, was placed, by way of a tombstone, 
over the spot, with the following inscription: 
—‘ Sacred to the memory of the boat’s crew of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Cossack, and a 
Finnish master of a merchant vessel, who 
were barbarously murdered by Russian troops, 
under the command of an officer, when under 
the protection of a flag of truce; and to that 
of the wife of the above-named Finnish master, 
who died of grief at Helsingfors, when she 
heard of her husband’sdeath and her country’s 
dishonour.’ Having done this, the whole party 
- re-embarked.”’ 

On the 20th of June the allied fleet returned 
to Cronstadt, after a brief, desultory, and use- 
less cruise. When about three miles west of 
Tolbuken Lighthouse it divided, one division 
continuing its course along the north side of the 
island, until it anchored within five miles of 
the town of Cronstadt, where it was in sight 
of the domes and spires of St. Petersburg, 
which glistened beneath the summer sun; the 
other division remained in reserve between 
the lighthouse and the opposite coast. 

Admiral Seymour and various other officers 
had a narrow escape of life from an infernal 
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machine. In examining one of the 
poop of the Exmouth, he tapped rather 
a small projecting piece of iron, rem 
“This must be the way they are exploded: 
the machine immediately burst, knocking 
every person that was near, and severely inju 
ing several. Admiral Seymour’s face wa 
burned, and his eyes so injured that the los 
of sight was for a time apprehended. Lieu 
tenant Lewis was struck by a fragment on th 
knee, and his hands and arms were burne 
severely; the signal man, who held th 
machine in his hands, was frightfully burnec 
The following description of these machine 
from a gentleman present when the fleet wes 
before Cronstadt, will interest the reader: 
‘¢ach machine consists of a cone of galvanise 
iron, sixteen inches in diameter at the basi 
and twenty inches from base to apex, and | 
divided into three chambers; the one near th 
base being largest, and containing air, a 
it to float with the base uppermost. ¢ 
centre of this chamber is another, which holk 
a tube with a fuse in it, and an apparatus fi 
firing it. This consists of two little iron rod 
which move in guides, and are kept project 
over the side of the base by springs, whic 
press them outwards. When anything push 
either of these rods inwards, it strikes again| 
a lever, which moves like a pendulum in t) 
fuse tube, and the lower end of the lev) 
breaks or bends a.small leaden tube eomeaea| 
a combustible compound, which is set on fi) 
by coming in contact with some sulphuric ac) 
held in a capillary tube which is broken | 
the same time, and so fires the fuse, ti 
communicates with the powder—about mine | 
ten pounds—contained in the chamber at t! 
apex of the cone. At the extreme apex is) 
brass ring, to which is attached a rope al’ 
some pieces of granite, which moors the 
about nine or ten feet below the surface, 
that the only vessels they could hurt (the gu 
boats) float quietly over them; and now \ 
know what they are, they have been disarm 
of all their dread.” ae 
The cruise of the Harrier, Captain ei 
was very successful. On the 23rd of June t) 
gallant captain discovered a number of a 
enemy’s coasters of various tonnage under tl 
of 700. These ships were lying at Taocl 
near enough to the town of Nystad to be,’ 
the opinion of their captains, secure. Bevé* 
of them were that night destroyed, and one? 
carried off as a pry 
The next day Captain Story perceived thal! 
ereat number of ships—a perfect fleet of m: 


so operated that day 


that the whole of this fine fleet of coasts 
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e destroyed. Forty-seven ships were sunk 
yummed without the loss of a single man of 
Twenty thousand tons of 
ping were destroyed at Nystad in thirty- 


boats’ crews. 


hours. 


ith this successful feat the narrative of the 


ie operations, as to the present chapter, 
t close. 


he following are the principai despatches of 
period to which the chapter refers. Captain 
shawe thus addressed the admiral on the 6th 
, from on board the Cossack, off Nargen:— 


Itis with the deepest concern that I have 
sport to you the destruction of a cutter’s 
and the officers who went into Hango with 
g of truce yesterday, the 5th instant, in 


> to land the three prisoners who had been 


1 with some merchant vessels by her 
sty’s ships Cossack and Esk, and also four 


‘s to whom I gave a passage to Nargen, 
having received their liberty from the 
Officers of the vessels captured by her 
sty's steam-ship Magicienne. The ship hav- 
trived off Hango island yesterday forenoon, 
oat was dispatched at 11 a.m. in charge 
ieutenant Geneste, with orders to land 
bove persons, and to return without delay, 
g care that no one straggled from the 
The officers’ stewards were allowed to 
‘the boat on the same conditions, as was 
at his request, Mr. Easton, surgeon of this 

The enclosed statement of what occurred 
@ boats approaching the shore is that of 
aly man who has returned alive, and I 
every reason to believe it correct. Find- 
lat the boat did not duly return, I sent 
tst lieutenant, about half-past -four p.x., 
gig, also with a flag of truce, to ascertain 
bare of the delay; and, as neither had 
ted at the close of the day, I anchored 
‘this ship and the Hs in the inner roads. 
‘ig returned about half-past eight, after a 
‘earch, having discovered the cutter hauled 
‘1asmall jetty, and containing the dead 
4s of two or three of her crew. It being 
rate, [made arrangements that the ships 
t weigh at half-past 2 a.m., and take 
ms as close to the inner village and 
hil station as possible; and, as I then 
ig that the rest of the crew and officers 
en made prisoners, I proposed to send in 
'T to the nearest military authority, de- 
ing that they and the boat should be given 
But while getting under weigh, the cutter 
served to leave the shore, with one man 
' Stern, who was endeavouring to scull 
t I therefore immediately sent a boat 
| assistance, which brought her on board, 
© was found to contain the dead bodies of 


f the crew, which were riddled with 
/ t-balls, 


dll 


“The man who came out in the boat made 
the accompanying statement of the details of 
this atrocious massacre; he is very dangerously 
wounded in the right arm and shoulder, and 
was left for dead in the boat; but the account 
he gives of what he saw before he was struck 
down is clear and consistent, viz.—that on the 
boat reaching the jetty, Lieutenant Geneste, 
Mr. Easton, surgeon, and Mr. Sullivan, master’s 
assistant, and the Russian prisoners, stepped on 
shore and advanced a few paces, Lieutenant 
Geneste carrying and waving the flag of truce. 
On their landing, a large party of soldiers, com- 
manded by an officer who spoke English, ap- 
peared suddenly and advanced in a threatening 
manner. ‘lhe officers then pointed to the flag 
of truce, and claimed its protection, and also 
endeavoured to explain the reason of their land- 
ing, but to noavail. A volley of musketry was 
immediately fired at them, which killed them, 
and also some or all of the Russian prisoners ; 
volleys were then fired into the boat, by which 
all were struck down, and the assailants then 
rushed into the boat and threw most of the 
bodies overboard, and then removed the arms 
and ammunition which were stowed underneath. 
Neither before nor during this indiscriminate 
slaughter was any resistance made, nor hostile 
intentions shown by the boat’s crew with the 
flag of truce, the muskets that were in the 
boat not having been loaded, and being in the 
bottom of the boat, and therefore there appeared 
to be nothing to justify this barbarous infringe- 
ment of the usages of war. I therefore opened 
fire with both ships upon the place at about 
600 yards’ distance, but it was not returned 
either with rifles or artillery; and a thick fog 
having come on shortly afterwards, I ceased 
firing, and withdrew the ships, the position 
which they were in not being one in which 
they could with safety remain at anchor. 

‘“‘T enclose herewith the names of the officers 
and men who have met their deaths on this 
occasion.” 


The subjoined is a list of officers and 
cutter’s crew who were killed at Hango on 
the 5th of June, as furnished by Captain Fan- 
shawe :— 


“Louis Geneste, lieutenant; R. T. Easton, 
surgeon; Charles Sullivan, master’s assistant; 
Edward Thomson, leading seaman; Benjamin 
Smith, able seaman; James Cornwall, ordinary 
seaman; John Gliddon, able seaman; George 
Boyle, ordinary seaman; William Roskelly, 
ordinary seaman; Thomas Stokes, ordinary 
seaman, second class; John Haughey, stoker; 
Francis George, ordinary seaman; Owen Fran- 
cis, able seaman; William Linn, captain’s 
steward ; William Banks, gun-room steward; 
John Lorton, subordinate officers’ steward.” 
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To this he added a posteript :— 


“Tt is now said that the three officers are 
alive, though wounded.” 


The following report was signed by Mr. 


Wise, the paymaster, and Mr. M‘Kenna, the 
assistant- surgeon of the same ship :— 


‘About a quarter to four o’clock, John 
Brown, ordinary seaman, after being taken to 
the sick-bay, stated, that on the cutter, with a 
flag of truce flying, getting alongside the small 
jetty at the village, the officers and liberated 
Russian prisoners jumped out, and Lieutenant 
Geneste held up the flag of truce, and told the 
Russians (who had assembled close to the water 
and on the jetty, to the number of about 500, 
dressed as riflemen, and armed with muskets, 
swords, and bayonets) what it meant, and why 
they had landed. The old Finn (meaning the 
captain of the prize Johanna) also explained 
to them, but they said they did not care for 
flags of truce there, and would show them how 
to fight the Russians, or words to that effect. 
A volley was immediately fired at the officers 
and liberated prisoners, and then into the boat. 
When all were supposed to be killed, the Rus- 
sians jumped into the boat, and, after throwing 
the bodies of the men lying on the arms in the 
bottom of the boat overboard, took away all the 
arms, magazine, &c. Brown, though danger- 
ously wounded (having received two shots 
through the right fore-arm, and one in the 
shoulder where the bullet lodged), managed 
in the morning to get up and scull the cutter 
out. He states that when about 200 yards 
from the jetty, about 200 men came running 
down from the telegraph. 

“To Mr. Wise.—I am positive that the 
officers were shot down at once, and before they 
fired into the boat. 

«To Mr. M‘Kenna.—The Russian prisoners 
were also shot down while on the jetty. 

‘To Messrs. M‘Kenna and Wise.—The boat 
went straight into the landing-piace. The 
Russians spoke English, and the person who 
led them, from his dress and appearance, seemed 
to be an officer. 

‘Dr. Easton was the first officer who fell. 
The old Finnish captain took the flag of truce 
from Mr. Geneste, and waved it, shouting ‘ Flag 
of truce! Truce!’ But the Russians yelled and 
fired upon them. Before the men could do 
anything they were fired upon, and the Rus- 
sians, with cutlasses, jumped into the boat. 
They did not use the cutlasses.” 


A report of proceedings at Narva was drawn 
up by Admiral Seymour, as follows, dated June 
19th :—‘‘ In obedience to your directions of the 
15th inst., I quitted Seskar anchorage at 8 A.M. 
on Saturday, the 16th, anchoring at 7 P.M. 
under East Tyters Island, off a village situate 
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on its 8.8.E. extremity, with a view of « 
ing information respecting the River ; 
but only succeeded in learning that a consi 
able body of troops were about Narva and 
vicinity. Quitting Hast Tyters on the eveni 
of Sunday, the 17th, Narva Lighthouse y 
made out yesterday, at 2.30 a.m., with ¢ 
broad extent of sandy beach that borders { 
bay. On nearing the entrance of the riy, 
which is narrow, and has a bar on which t 
breaking shoal water was visible, a consid) 
able number of troops, including a party 
cavalry, were seen in active movement, and 
large caisson, or construction of timber, V 
floated and sunk in the entrance of the riy, 
and became the means of communication w: 
either side; a few wood vessels and river cr; 
only were visible inside the river, the banks: 
which are of sand, thickly timbered, and wi 
adapted for defence by troops. An earth b: 
tery of twelve guns lies on the east side of t 
river’s entrance, and one of ten guns near-{ 
lighthouse, with another in its rear, seen fri 
the masthead, apparently to command the rivi, 
and two other guns were placed in position! 
the right extremity of the Lighthouse Batte, 
An opportunity was afforded to try the practi 
efficiency of the gun-boats Pincher and Sn, 
under the immediate charge of Captain Hall! 
the Blenheim, who, with good judgment, adil 
one of his maindeck 68-pounders to the ar’ 
ment of the former, and, until rain and squa/ 
weather interfered, their practice was good, #1 
their constant change of position rendered thi 
difficult objects to hit, though the fort gis 
were well served, using hot shot, whieh 1 
quently passed near and over them. On 2 
weather clearing, the gun-boats opened fire, él 
the Blenheim and Exmouth likewise took® 
opportunity of a couple of hours’ practi, 
covering the gun-boats with good effect, wht 
were ably manceuvred by Lieutenant C. AL 
De Crespigny, in command of the Snap, a 
Lieutenant Stewart, in command of the Pind; 
in the former of which I had placed Lieuten 
Travers, Royal Marines, with ten gunners! 
the Royal Marine artillery of the Zamouth, \® 
did good service. Mr. Harper, assistant” 
econ of this ship, was likewise on board 
Snap, he having volunteered for that serv’ 
As it was evident from the first that no seri 
attempt could be made on the enemy's Pr 
tion, and asa large expenditure of ammunil? 
would have been useless, I considered ti 
enough had now been done to occupy the att 
tion of the troops in the neighbourhood, a's 
no advantage appearing to offer itself fo 
longer continuance in Narva Bay, the 9: 
was made to discontinue firing, and I proceets 
in comphance with your orders, to rejoin Hy 
flag. Ienclose a return of a, casualty whiel* 
regret to learn, occurred to Captain Seats 
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she Blenheim, the effects of which, I trust, 
|| not prove serious.” 

‘he following is an extract of a letter from 
.r-admiral Hon. R. 8. Dundas, to the secre- 
7 of the Admiralty, dated Duke of Welling- 
. Tolbuken Lighthouse, July 7:—‘I can- 
conclude this letter without calling the par- 
lar attention of their lordships to the active 
‘tions of Captain Story, of her majesty’s 
}) Harrier, which led a few days later to the 
oruction of a large amount of shipping, dis- 
red afterwards in another anchorage near 
stad, as detailed in the enclosure to Cap- 
+, Warden’s report of the 2nd inst. :—‘I 
ie the honour to inform you that the boats 
(his ship destroyed forty-seven ships belong- 
» to the enemy, varying from 700 tons to 
tons, on the nights of the 23rd and 24th 
;. On the first night the ships destroyed 
-e one mile from the town of Nystad, and 
lat three miles from the ship, and we were 
woled to bring one bark, the Victoria, of 
[it 450 tons, off with us. On the following 
ining the steam was got up and we pro- 
2.ed to sea, to anchor the prize off Enskov 
‘athouse. At 5 p.m., however, we steamed 
yards the land, and anchored at about 7.30 


ey 
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p.M., and at 8 p.m. the boats were again dis- 
patched. During the night and following 
day we discovered forty-two ships, the whole of 
which we either burnt or scuttled. I have the 
greatest pleasure in being able to state that 
these proceedings were so successfully carried 
out without any casualty. Owing to the dis- 
tance we got away from the ship (ten or eleven 
miles), and the blowing weather, accompanied 
With rain, that came on during the morning, 
we were prevented from bringing any vessel 
out with us. We did not get back to the 
ship until after 6 p.m. this afternoon, the men 
having been on their oars twenty-two hours. 
I think, sir, I am only doing common justice 
to the men when I state how pleased I was to 
see the zeal and perseverance with which they 
worked for so many hours, neither can I omit 
stating my belief that this arose in a great 
measure from the good example of the officers, 
especially the senior lieutenant, Mr. Annesley, 
from whom I have ever received the most active 
assistance. Having, then, in two following 
rights and one day, destroyed the whole of the 
Nystad shipping (probably upwards of 20,000 
fons), I trust these proceedings will meet with 
your approval.’ ” 


PANS SANISINI SAINI AID III IIIS 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
d SEBASTOPOL PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE: EXAMINATIONS AND REPORT.—THE SEBAS- 


| 


TOPOL MINISTERIAL COMMISSION: INVESTIGATION AND REPORT. 


** Can such things be, 


And overcome us like a summer’s cloud 
Without our special wonder,”—SHAKSPERE, 


Rw events had such influence upon the 
tress of the war as the appointment of 
{was popularly called the ‘ Sebastopol 
‘mittee,’ and the ‘Sebastopol Commis- 
(” In discussing home events, the occur- 
“eS were noticed, and the immediate effect 
‘te former of these upon the state of parties 
‘ie British parliament; the downfall of the 
‘deen cabinet; the appointment of Lord 
éierston to the chief direction of affuirs ; 
isubsequent secession from his ministry of 
'Peel section of it; and the ferment among 
I public that the necessity should have 
jn—tfrom the action of incompetent govern- 
‘at home, and incompetent direction of the 
M at home and abroad—for its appoint- 
aw readers have been reminded that, in 
‘quence of the public agitation caused by 
Geglect and improper management of the 
’ In the Crimea, by those whose duty it 
‘to have ministered to its wants and di- 
Cd its affairs with discretion, two bodies of 

appointed by two different 


Cries were 
orities at home. One of these consisted of 


Sir J. M‘Neil, Colonel Tulloch, and Dr. Gavin: 
they were appointed by the government to act 
as commissioners of her majesty, to proceed to 
the Crimea, and inquire on the spot concerning 
the actual state of the army, and the causes 
which had previously entailed such sad disaster. 
This commission of inquiry was to report to 
her majesty’s government, and that report was 
to be private; but, on the demand of the 
Commons, it was eventually published. Its 
ostensible use was to guide her majesty’s 
ministers in adopting governmental remedies 
against the recurrence of similar disasters. 

The other inquiring body was composed of 
a committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed by that house, and its use was for the 
information of the Commons, and the people 
whom that house represented in the legisla- 
ture, that such measures might be adopted by 
it as the exigencies of the case might demand. 
This body of inquirers, and the design of their 
appointment, were thus officially designated :— 
“The committee for inquiring into the state 
of the army before Sebastopol.’ The in- 
quiry was to be conducted in one of the com- 
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mittec-rooms (Room No. 17) of the Parliament 
House. 

It will be recollected by the reader of this 
History that on the 26th of January, 1855, 
Mr. Roebuck, M.P. for Sheffield, moved in the 
house for the appointment of this committee : 
on the 29th his resolution was carried. ‘I'he 
change of ministry which followed, the conse- 
quent delay in the transaction of all parlia- 
mentary business, and the secession of an 
important section of the Palmerston cabinet, 
rendered it impossible for the committee to 
meet, for the conduct of the inquiry, before the 
5th of March. The examinations of witnesses 
were conducted through the months of March, 
April, and May, communications of import- 
ance being occasionally made to the house. 
On the 18th of June the full report was 
made and read before the house. The 
eommittee consisted of Mr. Roebuck, chair- 
man, Mr. J. Ball, Mr. Bramston, Mr. Drum- 
mond, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Layard, Colonel Lindsay, 
Sir James Pakington, General Peel, Lord Sey- 
mour, -and Sir J. Hanmer. Strangers were 
admitted,—a resolution of the house having 
been passed, making it an open committee. 
The first day was signalised by the examina- 
tion of two important witnesses—Mr. G. Dun- 
das, who had visited the Crimea during the 
occurrences of many of the circumstances 
causing the investigation; and Lieutenant- 
general Sir de Lacy Evans, Bart. Their 
testimony was seriously inculpatory’ of the 
officials, civil and military. The next day 
the general was again examined. The main 
features of his evidence this day were the 
allegation that, notwithstanding bad food and 
the severity of the weather, the troops would 
not have sickened and died to such an extent 
but for the laborious work in the trenches, 
which, from the first, was far beyond the 
numerical force of the army. The govern- 
ment at home, in undertaking such an expedi- 
tion with a force inadequate, and the com- 
mander-in-chief in consenting to occupy a 
position in the siege beyond the power of 
his army, were the parties to blame. The 
expectation of the Aberdeen government 
that the czar would not persevere in his 
demands against the armed remonstrance and 
demonstration of England and France, the 
general also considered the cause of the expe- 
dition having been unprovided with the neces- 
saries of campaigning; this threw the blame 
chiefly upon the Earl of Aberdeen and his 
cabinet, With the command of the sea pos- 
sessed by the allies, it was the general’s con- 
viction that the authorities could have sup- 
plied the troops with every requisite, military 
and commissariat. 

It would be impossible to insert even an 
abstract of the evidence, as it occupies a vast 
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plue-book, the contents of which wou 
many numbers of this History. All 
possible in this respect is to give a por 
the evidence of a few of the more importa 
witnesses as specimens of the character of t] 
proceedings. 
more than this for the information of o 
readers, as the evidence taken before the con 
mittee is frequently embodied in the narrative 
events in the Crimea connected with the sta 
of the army, and of the conduct of the war. 
home and abroad. 


long a peace. 
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It is scarcely necessary to ( 


On the 12th of March, his royal highne 


the Duke of Cambridge was under examinatio 
His mode of giving his evidence was fran 
open, and manly, eliciting the admiration 
the committee and the spectators. 
dence was substantially the same as that 


His ev 


Sir de Lacy Evans. The latter officer d 


‘not speak so highly of the staff of the army 
his royal highness did, but considered t 


expectations of the public too high after 


On the same day that the duke was e 
amined, Colonel Wilson gave startling a 
appalling evidence. He declared that t 
men were literally killed by overwork in t 
trenches; that for a long time they had or 
three hours of the twenty-four off duty; tl 
frequently they were on duty three nigl 
successively without any sleep; on the fou 
some rest might be taken, and then the pain 
round of sleepless nights began again. Duri 
these long watchings they were hard at wal 
and often had to defend themselves agai 
the arms of the enemy. In the field-hospit 
the men lay on the bare ground, which \ 
often damp. 

On the 13th of March Captain Kelloch, 
the Himalaya, testified that he brought ‘ 
charcoal for the troops, which would not 
received at Balaklava; and he had to tak 
back to Constantinople, although he offered 
land it at Balaklava with his own boats 4 
by his own crew. He also stated that hev 
ordered to convey the convalescents from 8 
tari to join their regiments in the Crim 
when the men were in the most wretched st: 
of emaciation and debility; some, in answel 
his remonstrances, were re-landed. me 

On the same day a non-commissioned offi 
was examined, whose presence attracted 
great deal of attention; he had lost his ] 
arm at Inkerman. ‘This witness was Deree 
Thomas Dawson. He, especially, bore ¢ 
dence to the willingness of the soldiers 00 fa 
tents rather than leave them behind, as tl 
svere compelled todo. One of the chief sou! 
of suffering and sickness, in his opinion, | 
sleeping on the bare, damp ground with 
any shelter. When the men had - 
many as fifteen soldiers had to live in one t 

| 
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Bulgaria, in the heat of summer, and 
ile pestilence was raging. ‘This witness 
resented that the stock caused the men 
at suffering on the march in warm weather, 
ising men to drop out when proceeding 
m the encampment to Varna. Examined 
Mr. Layard :—‘‘ You worked in the 
nches ?’—‘‘ Yes.” —‘‘ Did you hear any 
nplaints of the tools >’—“‘ Yes, often; the 
ls we had were very bad indeed. The bills 
uld not cut a piece of wood—pieces chipped 
| of the edges an inch long. ‘The pickaxes 
re generally bad; they were always coming 
the handles, if they did not break. ‘The 
yvels were worse than the picks.’—‘‘ How 
| the men like the Minié rifle r’—‘‘ Very 
ll; only when engaged there is no time to 
the slides, and the men have to judge the 
ht by their own eye.” 
[he examination on hospital subjects it is 
;mecessary even to glance at, as in the body 
this work a full account of the history and 
dition of the hospitals in the Hast is 


‘en. 

The Duke of Newcastle was one of the 
st important witnesses, and was under ex- 
ination during the 23rd, 24th, and 25th 
‘April. The main points of the duke’s 
timony were, that he deviated from esta- 
shed forms, to promote the efficiency of the 
vice, whenever he dare; that he sought 
ans of correcting abuses and overruling 
malities, but that his office did not give 
a the power to do so efficiently ; that there 
te so many co-ordinate departments con- 
{ling the army—such as the War-oftice, 
' Colonial-office, the Secretary at War, 
_ Ordnance, the Horse-Guards, and the 
pasury—that it was frequently impossible 
‘know to which department a particular 
iy belonged; that the cabinet was kept in 
‘raordinary ignorance of the real state of 
‘ngs, both in the offices at home and at the 
-atre of war; and that the reports made to 
_ different heads of departments distinctly 
aed one another; hence the contra- 
tions of ministers in parliament, and their 
}oneous statements concerning matters about 
om country supposed them well in- 
ned. 

the appointment of Lord Raglan to the 
‘mand of the army in the Crimea, he being 
“2 master-general of the Ordnance, without 
‘king his resignation of that office dependent 
1m his acceptance of the command, was the 
- of many of the obstructions which the 
‘ke of Newcastle had to encounter. A lieu- 
‘ant-general of Ordnance was appointed, but 
| relations to the master-general, or the 
rd, or the government, were never clearly 
ined, and therefore confusion reigned in 
iy branch of the department. Almost all 


the misadventures connected with the sending 
out of huts, their inopportune arrival, the 
dispatching of shells without fuses, and car- 
tridges that would not fit the firearms for 
which they were intended, resulted from the 
absence of the master-general and the. ill- 
defined relations of his lieutenant. 

On the Ist of May another very important 
witness was placed before the committee— 
Lieutenant-general Sir John Burgoyne. As in 
the case of Sir de Lacy Evans and the Duke of 
Cambridge, he attributed the chief evils that 
befel the army to the great error of attempting 
a great undertaking with an utterly inadequate 
numerical force. The skilful and gallant old 
chief bore hard upon the inefficiency of all our 
arrangements for an army in the field. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir James Graham, 
Vice-admiral Dundas, Lord Hardinge, and the 
Earl of Aberdeen, were all brought forward. 
The last witness examined was the ex-premier. 
He admitted that his first information concern- 
ing many of the painful facts which caused the 
committee of inquiry to be appointed was 
derived through the newspapers, and at first 
he did not believe them, and therefore adopted 
no means of remedying them. This evidence 
produced much sensation in the committee 
room, and afterwards throughout the country. 

On the 18th of June Mr. Roebuck presented 
the report to the house; it was read by Sir 
Ducis le Marchant. Its spirit was most lenient 
towards individuals, but its language severe as 
to the working of our whole official system. 
It analysed the state of the army at Sebastopol, 
declining any opinion as to the propriety, in a 
military point of view, of engaging the men in 
an undertaking so disproportionate to their 
numbers. It declared that sufficient cause 
was not shown for the wants and sufferings of 
the men on the spot, nor were sufficient pre- 
cautions taken against the calamities which, 
without such care, must under the circum- 
stances be expected to occur. 

The want of a clear understanding as to the 
relations of the commissary and quartermaster- 
generals, and of the former officer to the chief 
of the medical staff, was productive of general 
disaster; and the impossibility of the commis- 
sary-general obtaining from home or from 
the commander-in-chief in the Crimea instruc- 
tions sufficiently definite, deprived him of the 
power in many cases of exercising the previ- 
sion requisite in his situation. 

The report dwelt on the inhumanity and 
folly of distributing green coffee berries to the 
troops; while the commissary and the home 
government were carrying on a lengthened 
correspondence as to the best way of preserving 
the aroma of the berry, and the advantages of 
the Turkish mode of packing! 

The distribution of bad tools was denounéed 
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as proceeding from the carelessness or the 
dishonesty of the officials at home. 

The state of the hospitals on the Bosphorus 
was the subject of severe comment. ‘The mili- 
tary superintendent was declared to be incom- 
petent, and timid of all responsibility to a 
degree which injured the public service. Dr. 
Menzies, the chief medical+ authority there, 
was censured for reporting that neither medi- 
cal appliances nor stores were wanting, at a 
time when the hospitals were nearly destitute 
of everything. The severity of this officer 
where the sufferings of the men were concerned 
was reprehended ; but some apology was ad- 
mitted tor him on the ground that his duties 
were onerous beyond endurance, and finally 
broke down his health. Just tributes of respect 
were paid to Miss Nightingale, the Hon. and 
Rey. Sydney Osborne, Mr. Stafford, Mr. Mac- 
donald, the Z%mes’ commissioner, the Zimes 
itself, &c. &e., for the humanity displayed to 
the sick, and the aid extended to them. 

The management of the transport service 
was very strongly denounced. At Balaklava 
there were three authorities—the director of 
transports, the harbour-master, and the com- 
mander-in-chief (through his quartermaster- 
general) —perpetually in conflict, none knowing 
his proper province. At the Bosphorus Admi- 
ral Boxer worked hard, and behaved coarsely. 
His representations to the home authorities 
were valuable, but neglected by Sir James Gra- 
ham, the first lord of the Admiralty. The want 
of proper regulations for the guidance of the 
transport service generally was denounced as 
an error of the government. Sir James Graham 
represented Admiral Dundas and Lord Raglan 
as having a concurrent jurisdiction, which ap- 
pears to us to be the true view of the case. Lord 
Raglan never exercised any authority, except in 
especial instances; and Admiral Dundas refused, 
even when urged by the Duke of Newcastle 
for the sake of the service, to do so. 

The committee were severe upon purveyors, 
and especially upon the medicine purveyor 
at the Bosphorus, who for months kept no 
accounts. 

The state of the official departments at home 
the committee considered to be discreditable to 
the country.. A mere formal routine took the 
place of all thought and considerate attention 
for the advantage of the country. There was 
no sufficient scheme of responsibilty—no well- 
defined arrangement of the provinces of the 
various departments—such as the Horse- 
Guards, War-oflice, Ordnance-board, Board of 
Admiralty, &e. 

The chief censure of the committee was 
directed against the cabinet of the Earl of 
Aberdeen. In the opinion of the committee, 
that government was faithless to its duty—it 
entered upon the war without a definite policy 
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—made no preparations for a contest—pr 

no army reserve near the seat of war— 
militia reserve at home. It directed ¢ 
Crimean expedition without any informati 
as to the topographical peculiarities of 
country as affecting military purposes, or { 
strength of the enemy. The ambassador 
the czar was ignorant on the subject—so w 
the ambassador to the Porte, although Russ 
had long been preparing such vast resource 
and appliances there for aggressive purpose 
When the expedition landed, no provision w 
made for a winter campaign, although the 
was plenty of time to do so, and the gover 
ment had abundant resources at comman 
Besides all this there was a general inattenti 
and indifference shown by the government 
the progress of the war, which exposed 1 
country to peril. The report placed the r 
sponsibility of the misfortunes that had o 
curred chiefly upon the incompetency, indi 
ference, and want of intelligence of Lo 
Aberdeen and his cabinet. ‘The coneludir 
passage of the report is instructive and it 
pressive :—‘‘ Your committee, in conclusio 
cannot but remark that the first real improy 
ments in the lamentable condition of # 
hospitals at Scutari are to be attributed 
private suggestions, prwate exertions, and privi 
benevolence. A fund, raised by public subseri 
tion, was administered by the proprietors 
the Zimes newspaper, through Mr. Macdonal 
an intelligent and zealous agent. At the su 
gestion of the secretary at war, Miss Nighti 
gale, with admirable devotion, organised 
band of nurses, and undertook the care of ¢| 
sick and wounded. ‘The Hon. Jocelyn Pere 
the Hon. and Rev. Sydney Osborne, and M 
Augustus Stafford, after a personal inspection 
the hospitals, furnished valuable reports ai 
suggestions to the government. By the 
means much suffering was alleviated, t! 
spirits of the men were raised, and many liy 
were saved. Your committee have now a 
verted to the chief points contained in t 
replies to above TWENTY-ONE THOUSAND QUI 
cIons; and, in noticing these various subjec 
they have divided them under distinct heat 
in order fairly to apportion the responsibilit 
Your committee report, that the sufferings 
the army mainly resulted from the eireu! 
stances under which the expedition to t 
Crimea was undertaken and executed. 1 
administration which ordered that expediti 
had no adequate information as to the amou 
of the forces in the Crimea. They were 2 
acquainted with the strength of the fortres* 
to be attacked, or with the resources of t 
country to be invaded. They hoped.and ¢ 
pected the expedition to be immediately sv 
cessful; and as they did not foresee the prob 
bility of a protracted struggle, they made 
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ovision for a winter campaign. The patience 
d fortitude of this army demand the admira- 
m and gratitude of the nation ou whose 
half they have fought, bled, and suffered. 
weir heroic valour, and equally heroic pa- 
nee, under sufferings and privations, have 
ven them claims upon their country which 
Il doubtless be gratefully acknowledged. 
yur committee will now close their report, 
th a hope that every British army may in 
ture display the valour which this noble 
my has displayed, and that none may here- 
er be exposed to such sufferings as are re- 
rded in these pages.” 
The general fecling in the house upon the 
ding of the report was, that it was discreet 
d prudent, and, on the whole, a very good 
jort. ‘The general feeling of the country 
s, that the officials were protected by a 
jority of the committee, and that Mr. Roe- 
ck and Mr. Layard were overruled and out- 
ted by that majority in the patriotic efforts 
those two honourable members to bring to 
ht the corruption and culpability that pre- 
Jed. Colonel Peel and Mr. Drummond were 
rhaps unfairly) supposed to be the chief 
wers by whom the two honourable members 
posed to abuses were thwarted and impeded. 
all events, the report failed in giving satisfac- 
n to the public; there was a desire to find 
ne victim—to single out some one for pun- 
ment; and the qualified disapprobation ex- 
ssed by the committee when the Duke of 
weastle, Sidney Herbert, and Sir James 
aham, were concerned, was attributed to a 
ire to screen these persons from the punish- 
nt they deserved. In truth, the public did 
know that, whatever the errors and incom- 
ency of all or any of these administrators, 
difficulties by which the system beset them 
te all but insurmountable. There was no 
rgy put forth by the public to reform “the 
tem”’ at all adequate to the demands of the 
srgency ; and neither peers, commons, nor 
inet, Were as much in earnest in effecting 
um as the outburst of feeling connected with 
Appointment of ‘the Sebastopol Committee” 
id lead men to expect. Some reforms did 
alt from the disclosures mad e, and the sugges- 
‘s and censures contained in the report, and 
re the effect of the appointment of the Sebas- 
Committee terminated. The report itself, 
ever, still remains as a warning to the 
sent generation, and will be a warning to 
erity, to watch all governments with con- 
ational jealousy, and to insist upon the 
sciple being carried out thoroughly in every 


ach of the public service— 


‘*Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 


he proceedings of the commission sent to 


(Crimea were scarcely less important than 
“OL, TI, 
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those of the committee of the House of Com- 
mons. The commissioners, before reaching the 
Crimea, examined minutely the state of affairs 
at the Bosphorus, where it was discovered that 
stores of almost every kind were in great 
quantities at the very time that the sick in the 
hospitals were perishing for want of them, the 
storekeeping department having been managed 
without regularity or skill. ‘lhe intelligence 
gleaned by the commissioners there, set them 
upon the right track of inquiry when they 
arrived in the Crimea. To this they bore tes- 
timony in the following language :—“ The 
information we obtained at Scutari and Con- 
stantinople was of great importance to our 
future proceedings; we ascertained that the 
sick arriving from the Crimea were nearly all 
suffering from diseases chiefly attributable to 
dict, and that the food supplied to the army 
during the winter, consisting principally of 
salt meat and biscuit, with a very insufficient 
proportion of vegetables, was calculated, in the 
circumstances in which the troops were placed, 
to produce those diseases; it was tlierefore 
evidently desirable to increase the supplies of 
fresh meat and vegetables, and to substitute 
fresh bread for biscuit. Regarded merely in a 
pecuniary point of view, irrespective of higher 
considerations, moral and political, the most 
wasteful of all expenditure is the expenditure 
of men. There is hardly any conceivable price 
that it may be necessary to pay for what is re- 
quired to preserve the health and efficiency of 
the soldier that is not advantageously laid out. 
Livery soldier has cost a large sum before he is 
landed in the Crimea fit for duty, and it costs 
a like sum to replace him. The value of the 
other considerations cannot be estimated in 
money, for they are above all price.” 

When they arrived at Balaklava, every 
obstruction was thrown in the way of these 
gentlemen by certain officials there, but the 
commissioners were not the men to be deterred 
from their duty; they vigorously prosecuted 
it, and, although they found it extremely difli- 
cult to obtain proper information from some 
who ought, from their position, to have up- 
held the authority of the queen’s commission, 
all essential information was procured. It is 
unnecessary to recapitulate that, as in the 
course of the narrative of events before Sebas- 
topol it has been brought out. The commis- 
sioners, in the report, blamed ‘the system” 
rather than individuals; but they did not hesi- 
tate to fix upon certain persons much censure 
—Sir Richard Airey, the quartermaster-gene- 
ral; Colonel Gordon, his assistant; the Earl of 
Lucan, commander-in-chief of the cavalry ; the 
Karl of Cardigan, the commander of the light 
cavalry; and other officers. All these noble~ 
men and gentlemen denied the justice of the 
critiques of the commissioners’ report, and de- 
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manded further investigations, which the 
government at home granted, and which re- 
sulted in a formal acquittal from blame 
of the individual officers. The ‘‘system”’ 
stood proxy for everybody upon whom any 
imputation rested. The following extract 
from the commissioners’ report will. depict the 
state of matters in the Crimea as it appeared 
to them, and appropriately close this chap- 
DBT Hes a: idl | 

‘The sufferings of the army in the course of 
the winter, and especially during the months 
of December and January, must have been 
intense. We have not noted all the particu- 
lars related to us, many of which were uncon- 
nected with our inquiry; but we may state 
that it has been only by slow degrees, and 
after the frequent repetition of similar details, 
as one witness after another revealed the facts 
that had come under his own observation, that 
we have been able to form any adequate con- 
ception of the distress and misery undergone 
by the troops, or fully to appreciate the un- 
paralleled courage and constancy with which 
they have endured their sufferings. Great 
Britain has often had reason to be proud of 
her army, but it is doubtful whether the 
whole range of military history furnishes 
an example of an army exhibiting, throughout 
a long campaign, qualities as high as have dis- 
tinguished the forces under Lord Raglan’s 
command. ‘The strength of the men gave way 
under excessive labour, watching, exposure, 
and privation; but they never murmured, their 
spirit never failed, and the enemy, though far 
outnumbering them, never detected in those 
whom he encountered any signs of weakness. 
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Their numbers were reduced by disease and } 
casualties to a handful of men, compared wit 
the great extent of the lines which they con 
structed and defended; yet the army ney 
abated its confidence in itself, and never cd 
scended from its acknowledged military pr 
eminence. Both men and officers, when s 
reduced that they were hardly fit for th 
lighter duties of the camp, scorned to | 
excused the severe and perilous work of th 
trenches, lest they should throw an undu 
amount of duty upon their comrades; yet the 
maintained every foot of ground against all th 
efforts of the enemy, and with numbers s 
small that perhaps no other troops would eye 
have made the attempt. Suffering and prive 
tion have frequently led to crime in armies, 2 
in other communities, but offences of a seriov 
character have been unknown in the Bnitis 
army in the Crimea. Not one capital offenc 
has been committed, or even alleged to hay 
been committed, by a soldier, and intemperanc 
has been rare. Every one who knows any 
thing of the constitution of the army must fe 
that when troops so conduct themselve 
throughout a long campaign, the officers mu: 
have done their duty, and set the exampl 
The conduct of the men, therefore, implies th 
highest encomium that ean be passed upo 
their officers. They have not only shared a 
the danger and exposure, and most of the pr 
vations which the men had to undergo, but x 
everywhere found indications of their solic 
tude for the welfare of those who were und 
their command, and of their constant readine 
to employ their private means in promoting tl 
comfort of their men.” . 
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CHAPTER LXXXYVILI. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE PACIFIC AND KAMTSCHATKA.—ESCAPE OF THE RUSSIAN FLE] 
FROM PETROPAULOVSKI AND FROM DE CASTRIES BAY.—DESTRUCTION OF THE RUSS’ 
FRIGATE DIANA, AT JAPAN, BY AN EARTHQUAKE.—CAPTAIN AND PORTIONS OF HE CRE 
OF THE DIANA ELUDE THE BRITISH CRUISERS.—CAPTURE OF TWO HUNDRED AND HIGH’ 
SEAMEN OF THAT SHIP BY THE BARRACOUTA.—NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE WHITE SHA 


* C’est trop tard.” 


Durine the years 1854 and 1855 the language 
of this motto might be with great justice applied 
to all the naval operations in which England was 
engaged. ‘‘Too late!” might be written over the 
doors of the Admiralty. A French politician of 
distinction taunted his government for their tar- 
diness, by an eloquent iteration of these words 
through the medium of the press, and the Harl 
of Derby, in the British House of Peers, dex- 
trously rounded the periods of an eloquent 
declamation against the Aberdeen government 
by a repetition of the same accusation of fatal 
and infatuated delay. It was always too late, 
whatever was projected in our naval plans, and 


wherever their execution was attempted. 

the Baltic, in 1854, nothing could be do 
because, as Sir Charles Napier declared, of t 
tardiness of Sir James Graham in supply! 
him with gun-boats, while Sir James relat: 
that all the mischief arose from the adm” 
being too late in asking for them. In t 
Baltic, 1855, the Admiralty actually sent © 
a reinforcement of mortar-vessels when Dune 
was sending home the fleet. In the White Si 
in both years, the season was too far adyanc 
for an effective campaign when the sh’ 
arrived there. In the Black Sea, in 1854, t 
action of the allied admirals and their resp 
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e governments was too late to prevent the 
issacre of Sinope, or even to avenge it; and 
1855, the only action of the fleets—that at 
xtch and in the Sea of Azoff—was a month 
_Jate for all the purposes of the important 
jects contemplated, Canrobert being then 
2 clog upon the fleets and armies. So in the 
rthern Pacific, in 1855, ‘“ too late”? may be 
itten under every separate procedure of the 
ets of France and England. The conduct of 
> war through the previous year was marked 
the grossest incompetency. Admiral Price 
led his part in the transactions by suicide ; 
1 the whole of the allied squadrons ended 
irs by disgrace and defeat before the enemy. 
e conduct of the war in these parts in 1855 
s also characterised by disgrace and defeat, 
, indeed, in essays of arms, but by allowing 
erior Russian forces to elude the vigilance 
the naval chiefs who should have found, 
iquered, and captured them. 
[t will be recollected from our narrative in 
previous chapter, that the allied attempt 
on the town of Petropauloyski was repulsed, 
1 that the baffled squadrons sailed south- 
rd for winter shelter, the English having 
port in these regions, while the Russians 
ve no less than five ports where ships could 
it. It is a provoking taunt for an American 
write, but we fear it is a just one, that had 
. English possessions in the Northern Pacific 
onged to the American Union, thriving 
tes and flourishing ports would arise even 
these ungenial and remote regions, now 
rile and unfrequented under the depressing 
e of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
elish Colonial-office. 
In the spring of 1855 the English prepared, 
der Admiral Bruce, to assume the offensive 
the Northern Pacific. No means were taken 
procure information there, or to send out in- 
mation from home; while the Russians spent 
siderable sums in gaining a precise know- 
ge of the force and intentions of their enemies, 
neipally by means of American captains and 
amercial men. From Russia, also, across the 
zon tracks of Siberia, a journey of 7000 
es, the energetic, vigilant, and persevering 
ernment of St. Petersburg transmitted orders 
l intelligence with a rapidity which any 
er nation in the world, except perhaps 
American, would have deemed impossible ; 
which, although Englishmen would have 
lertaken and executed, an English govern- 
at would never have tried to accomplish. 
-n the Pacific Ocean at the opening of 1855 
re were two English squadrons—one was 
the Chinese seas, under Admiral Stirling; 
other in the Northern Pacific, under Ad- 
val Bruce. The former protected the com- 
tee of the allies on the coasts of China and 
stralia ; the latter was to cruise by the 
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western coasts of America. Before the end of 
March the allies had assembled in the Chinese 
seas five frigates, five sailing sloops, seven war- 
steamers, and a number of tenders, steam and 
sailing vessels, making a ferce of 800 guns, 
and ten times as many men. This fleet de- 
tached ships and squadrons in the different 
directions where it was expected the Russians 
would be met with, where they were to be 
joined by detachments from the other fleet off 
the American coast. The mouth of April had 
advanced before these squadrons and ships 
were dispatched, long before which time the 
Russians had orders from St. Petersburg, and 
intelligence from their American emissaries in 
these seas, which enabled them to take their 
measures to insure, if possible, security, not- 
withstanding the odds against them. Admiral 
Stirling frankly stated before the season com- 
menced that he had no intention of attacking any 
of the Russian ports. 

On the 7th of April the Svdylle, a 40-gun 
frigate, the Bittern brig of war, and the — 
Hornet, a fine steam corvette, left Hong-Kong, 
under the orders of Commodore the Hon. C. 
iilhott. The destination of this squadron was 
the Amoor. On reaching the Japan Isles fogs 
intercepted the navigation. Passing through 
the Corea Straits and the Sea of Japan, the 
squadron steamed through the Strait of Sangar, 
and anchored off Hakodadi, in the island of 
Yeszo, on the 27th of April. Here the ships 
remained until the 7th of May, losing time 
after the fashion of Admiral Price at Hono- 
lulu the previous year. On the 7th of May 
the commodore quitted Yeszo, and passed 
into the Gulf of ‘lartary, sailing northward 
This river rises 
in Mongolia, and falls into an arm of the 
Ockhotsk Sea, called the Gulf of Saghalien, 
opposite the north end of the peninsula which 
bears that name. ‘This peninsula is generally 
represented to be an island, but it is connected 
with the main-land by low sand-banks, skirted 
with immense beds of sea-weed. Over this 
bank the sea at certain periods flows, just cover- 
ing it, which can hardly cause the peninsula to 
be properly calied an island. This peninsula 
(or island, if such a name be applicable) was 
carefully examined by La Perouse, the French 
navigator. He believed he could sail round it, 
but on making the attempt was unable to bring 
his vessel far up the gulf, because of the sand- 
banks. He then sent forward boats, which 
were unable to proceed, owing to the shallow- 
ness of the water. ‘The officers in charge of 
the boats could observe no signs of the slightest 
current, and concluded that the notion of the 
projecting land facing the gulf being an island 
was erroneous. Captain Broughton afterwards 
went nine miles farther up, and found the 
passage closed by low sand-banks. There are 
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therefore, no sufficient grounds for the descrip- 
tion of Findlay, when he says, ‘It is not ab- 
solutely determined whether Saghalien be a 
peninsula or an island.’ ‘This peninsula is not 
much short of 700 miles in length, stretching 
parallel with the coast of Chinese Tartary ; be- 
tween either shore lies the Gulf of Tartary and 
the Gulf of Saghalien. In the Gulf of Tartary 
is abay called De Castries. While Commodore 
Elliott was sailing northward to the Amoor, he 
looked into the Bay of De Castries, and there 
found a Russian frigate, three corvettes, a brig, 
and a small steamer: this was on the 20th of 
May. The commodore found it impossible to 
obtain a safe entrance to the bay, and his force 
was inferior to that of the Russians. After re- 
connoitring and repeatedly exchanging fire 
with the enemy, he resolved to communicate 
with his admiral, then 1500 miles away, and 
for this purpose sent the Bittern. The commo- 
dore had the egregious folly to accompany her 
three days’ sail, and when he returned after a 
week’s absence, the Russian squadron had 
escaped—he was “‘ too late.” 

In an agony of chagrin and anger, the com- 
modore beat about, not knowing where to go or 
whatto do. It never occurred to him that the 
enemy would take advantage of his absence to 
escape toa place of greater security. He seems 
to have imagined that the Russians should have 
stayed where they were, until it suited his 
convenience to attack them with advantage. 
‘he commodore contrived to get in when the 
enemy had got out, where he found the remains 
of a Russian settlement, which the people had 
evidently deserted, accompanying the squadron. 
There was discovered a package of Russian do- 
cuments, which might have been of importance, 
and thrown some light upon the course which 
the Russian squadron had taken, if it acted 
under any especial directions from St. Peters- 
burg, which was in fact the case. One would 
suppose that a squadron would hardly be sent 
to sea, whose duty it was to go in quest of an 
enemy along his own coasts, without some per- 
son being appointed to accompany it acquainted 
with the language of that enemy; but nothing 
seemed to be thought of at home or abroad 
connected with naval matters until too late. 
When it was too late a person was found to 
translate the documents. Very little informa- 
tion could be wrung from the British Admiralty 
concerning any of these transactions, and few de- 
spatches were published. The government was 
evidently ashamed of everything connected with 
these operations, except to promote the com- 
modore to the honourable office of a naval aide- 
de-camp to the queen, in common with the 
practice all through the war, of promoting 
persons of high influence and connexion, what- 
ever the disasters which attended their want 
of vigilance and skill. The information so 
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difficult to obtain from English sources was j 
this case supplied by the enemy. Bs 
The Morski Sbornik, a naval magazin 
published at St. Petersburg, gives the followin 
narrative of how the Russian fleet in the Pacif 
escaped the English cruisers:—‘‘ As soon ; 
Admiral Savoiko, commander of Petropauloysk 
received orders to destroy the fortifications , 
that town, and to proceed to the liman of th 
Amoor, he made his preparations for eyacr 
ating the place, had a passage sawn throug 
the ice in the Bay of Avatscha, and went to s 
on the 17th of April, with the corvette Olivoush 
the Aurora frigate, and three transports, Disin 
Irsysk, and Baikal. The squadron counte 
about 300 souls, including women and childrer 
all inhabitants of Petropaulovski. After 
most trying passage the squadron cast anch 
in Castries Bay (51° 27 north latitude), an 
the admiral placed his ships behind some ban 
and shallows, so as to prevent their being turne 
by the enemy. On the 20th of May a frigati 
a corvette, and an English brig made their ay 
pearance; the corvette approached and thre: 
some shells against one of the Russian vessel 
but the whole enemy’s squadron soon went | 
sea again. As Admiral Savoiko had been i 
formed that Cape Lasareff, situate more nortl 
at the mouth of the Amoor, was free from 1c 
he took advantage of the departure of the En¢ 
lish vessels, weighed anchor, and, after a peri 
ous passage, his vessels reached their destinatio 
one by one, between the 1st and 6th of Jun’ 
Batteries were thrown up on the shore, and 
few weeks later all the vessels were placed i 
shelter behind the bars of the Amoor. Durin 
the run from Castries Bay to Cape Lasareff a 
American vessel, the William Penn, was spoke 
She had on board 150 Russians of the crew ¢ 
the Diana, wrecked, it will be remembered, 0 
the Japanese coast, and shortly after his arniv: 
at Cape Lasareff, Admiral Savoiko was joie 
by Admiral Paniutin; the latter had made h 
escape in a very bold and enterprising mal 
ner. After the shipwreck of the Diana, 
conceived the idea of making his crew build | 
schooner. The undertaking succeeded so we 
that, after ten weeks’ hard work, to which th 
Japanese and their government gave an assisin) 
hand in providing materials, sails, &¢., a VESs! 
of the desired size was launched and named th 
Khida, after the port where it was constructe( 
Forty men and seven officers formed the cre’ 
of the schooner, which reached Petropaulovs! 
on the 22nd of May. Finding that place abar 
doned, the admiral lost no time in leavin 
Avatscha Bay, which was watched by hostil 
cruisers, and he succeeded in reaching I 
Perouse Straits, between the islands of Saght 
lien and Yeszo. Here he was nearly surprise 
one night by a vessel of the enemy, whic 
passed within 700 vards of him. He was g1v¢ 
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ase to; but the admiral escaped, and con- 
uing his course northwards, he joined, as 
eady stated, the rest of the Kamtschatka 
tilla at Cape Lasareff. Thence he proceeded 
ortly to the Nicholas Station, the chief and 
J1-fortified point of that territory, and depo- 
ed there all the materiel which the squadron 
d brought from Petropaulovski.” 

Meanwhile the Bittern found Admiral Stir- 
g, on the 29th of May, near the coast of 
pan, whither he had transferred his head- 
arters. On the next day he set sail in the 
inchester ; the Spartan and the Tartar joined 
> Winchester and the Bittern in the Strait of 
ngar. The admiral was at this time within 
ouple of days’ sail of the commodore; but he 
is in no hurry; it was not the custom in this 
wfor British admirals to make haste, in any 
vor for any purpose. It was the 7th of June 
fore the admiral and the commodore formed 
‘unction. For ten days they did nothing, or 
xt to nothing, to discover the enemy, and 
3 entire month of June was consumed with- 
t any development of skill or energy. A 
‘ter afterwards published contains the fol- 
wing passage concerning the occupation at 
is juncture of some of the ships from the fleet 
Admiral Bruce :—‘‘In the Gulf of Tartary, 
‘lat. 48° 56’ a large and convenient bay was 
scovered on the Corea, affording an excellent 
‘chorage, and in the bay were found the re- 
tins of a Russian may-of-war, which had been 
vently burnt. Two batteries had been erected 
| protect the vessel in her berth, and nume- 
is huts, &c., were on the shore. From the 
scriptions on various tombs it appears the 
issians had been there about two years, and 
natives gave our fleet to understand that 
> Russian sailors had left on sleighs about 
‘en weeks before their visit. There seems 
| doubt that the vessel was the frigate 
llas, as her figure-head was found. She 
ist have been there about two years undis- 
ered by our men-of-war, who, we are in- 
med, were by their orders prevented from 
‘rehing that coast.” 

At the close of 1854, orders had been sent to 
luce to watch Petropauloyski, as soon as the 
»son for operations should open. At the be- 
ming of April he found himself at the head 
-& powerful armament, consisting of the 
fesident, 50; Encounter, 14; Barracouta, 6; 
(que, 40; Trincomalee, 24; Amphitrite, 24; 
‘do, 18; and Brisk, 14. The French admirals, 
laanros and Fournichon, had a small squad- 
"1, and the whole fleet, whose head-quarters 
‘re at Valparaiso, numbered twelve ships, car- 
ng 354 guns. The Barracouta and Encounter 
‘re dispatched to watch Petropaulovski. 
‘out the middle of April they arrived near 
mtschatka, and stayed there until it was too 
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officers all through seem to have regarded the 
Russians as a dilatory race, whose modes of 
action were formed by the rules and regula- 
tions of the British Admiralty. These two ships 
“watched Petropaulorvski”’ at a distance of be- 
tween sixty and eighty miles, until the end of 
May, when Admiral Bruce, not being in any 
greater haste than his subordinates, or co-oper- 
ating admirals and commodores, leisurely 
arrived off Kamtschatka, and found the ‘‘ watch- 
ing” ships waiting for him. The fleet pro- 
ceeded to the place where they hoped the 
enemy would have remained until their arrival, 
in order to be caught. ‘The admiral found all 
that he deserved to find—a deserted town and 
an empty harbour. Petropaulovski had been 
fortified after the conflict of 1854, and so 
strongly, that the admiral and his fleet would 
have met from its batteries and the ships, had 
they remained there, a formidable reception. 
The Russian orders, however, which arrived 
across land early in March, were for the ships 
to escape to the Amoor early in the year, and 
for the fortifications to be defended by the 
troops and the inhabitants to the last extremity. 
The Diana frigate, the governor was informed, 
would bring him a supply of ammunition, and 
land some heavy guns and mortars. The Diana 
not having arrived at the appointed time, the 
governor feared that she had encountered the 
enemy, and he therefore dismantled the bat- 
teries, buried the guns or carried them away, 
and removed the troops and the inhabitants. 
The fate of the Diana was singular. She put 
into the chief port of Japan, ana was wrecked 
by an earthquake there. Her energetic com- 
mander sent a portion of her crew in an Ameri- 
can ship to Petropaulovski, which arrived in 
time to accompany the fugitives thence to the 
Amoor. He afterwards built a sloop, and in it 
reached the same place in safety, escaping the 
vigilance of all the English cruisers. Had a 
tenth part of the energy and foresight of this 
one Russian been displayed by any of the British 
or French admirals or commodores, not a Russian 
ship in these seas would have escaped. All the 
Russian authorities, wherever acting on these 
shores or waters, showed the utmost zeal for 
their country’s service, the most untiring vigi- 
lance, the quickest celerity and promptitude, 
a sagacious foresight, and careful precau- 
tion. 

Admiral Bruce found a Russian whaler, 
which had been snugly moored in a quiet and 
sheltered creek. his had been retained to 
convey away the governor and his family, who 
had fled to the interior. Bruce contrived to 
open communications with him, and exchange 
some prisoners. After these exploits, the 
admiral, with puzzled and disappointed mind, 
considered whither he should go to find ships, 
batteries, or anything belonging to the foe. 
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The fairest months of summer had been 
spent: four admirals, two commodores, and a 
score of captains, had been roaming about the 
Pacific, unable to come up with anything 
Russian, without any well-concerted plans of 
action, and without knowing how to dispose of 
the large forces under their command with 
any advantage to their respective countries. 

During the months of July and August the 
time was consumed by the fleets in cruising 
about in a bewildered way—some of the ships 
in and out of the Sea of Ockhotsk; some trying 
to get into the Amoor, from which a barrier of 
sand-banks kept them, and no spirited or 
skilful efforts were put forth to penetrate the 
intricacies of these obstructions. 

When the gallant captain of the Diana 
escaped with a portion of his men in the sloop 
he had himself built, there were about 280 of 
his sailors left behind; these procured a Dutch 
ship to take them to the Amoor, but were 
intercepted by the Barracouta, and captured ; 
the only piece of good fortune that fell to the 
allies during the season, unless the taking pos- 
session of the little island of Urup, a Russian 
possession, may be also esteemed such. This 
little isle is the centre of the trade of Rus- 
sia in the Kurile Archipelago; and the 
French thought it of sufficient importance to 
change the name to “‘ Alliance.”’ A tolerably 
good prize was found there—a vessel laden 
with furs. 

A letter from San Francisco, dated the 5th 
of September, gave a succinct account of some 
of the proceedings of a portion of the allied 
fleets which we have not noticed elsewhere :— 
‘Her majesty’s frigates Presedent, 50, Captain 
Burridge, and Amphitrite, Captain Fredericks, 
are both ia the Bay of San Francisco, anchored 
off Sancelito. The Dido, 18, Captain Mors- 
head, arrived at San Francisco on the 18th of 
last month from Vancouver's Island, and sailed 
on the Ist inst. under sealed orders, but sup- 
posed to be for the Sandwich Islands, Tahiti, 
and Valparaiso. The Monarch is hourly ex- 
pected with the admiral from. Vancouver’s 
dsland. The Amphitrite arrived on the 21st of 
August from the Russian possessions of Ayan 
and Sitka. It will be remembered that this 
vessel sailed from Petropaulovski after the 
French and English found that place aban- 
doned by the Russians, for the river Amoor, to 
join the combined French and English squa- 
drons which had previously sailed from China 
to the Amoor. From the Amoor the Amphi- 
trite was to have brought to the admiral at 
San Francisco news of the attack upon the 
Russian fortifications believed to be built upon 
that river. To our surprise, it turns out that 
the representations which had floated about 
over all the countries of the Pacific respecting 
these fortifications were fabulous. None such 
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exist; at any rate, not at the point n 
mouth of the Amoor where rumour had 
them. JI will endeavour, from such 
materials as I possess, to condense the - 
trite’s cruise. She left Petropaulovski 
13th or 14th of June, in company with th 
war-steamers Encounter and Barracouta, anc 
the man-of-war Pigue, and arrived at Ayan o 
the 7thof July. Ayan is situated upon a smal 
island off the mouth of the Amoor. If is; 
neat little town, containing thirty-five house; 
and a church, built of wood. The place wa; 
found almost deserted by its Russian inhabi. 
tants, who had left their houses and furnitux 
in good condition. A Russian iron steamer 
belonging to the government, which was founc 
lying at Ayan, was blown up and destroyed by 
the crew of the Amphitrite. This was the 
only act of hostility committed; and a procla. 
mation was issued, declaring that private pro- 
perty would be respected. Everything wa: 
accordingly spared except. this steamer. ‘Dh 
Amphitrite lay at anchor for five days in the 
channel leading to the entrance to the Amoor, 
during which period soundings were taken, 
from which it was found to be impossible for ¢ 
ship of war or any large vessel to enter the 
river. It was found that there were no forti- 
fications at the mouth of the river. From 
several whalers spoken by the Amphitrite in 
the Sea of Ockhotsk, it was ascertained thal 
the English and French fleets destined for the 
Amoor had been fallen in with (on their way 
to the north) in the Gulf of Tartary, whither 
the two English steamers Hncounter and Bar- 
racouta, and the Pique, sailed from the Gulf ol 
Saghalien to join the allied fleet; and the 
Amphitrite sailed from Ayan on the 16th oi 
July, and arrived at San Francisco on the 2st 
of August, as already stated. There wat 
nothing new at Sitka, and the town was in ilt 
usual quiet state.” i 
The weather at last became unfavourable: 
it was too late in the season to do anything, 
and each division of the fleet sought its re 
spective rendezvous. ee 
Thus 1855, like 1854, was wasted by 
the incompetency and impromptitude of those 
to whom the country’s interests were com- 
mitted in those waters. | 


NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE WHITE SEA. | 

The proceedings of the allies in the White 
Sea in 1855 were expected to commence much 
earlier than in 1854, when much time was 
lost, for which there was the excuse that 1! 
was the commencement of the war. The con- 
duct of the English Admiralty was as dilatory 
in 1855 as in the former year.  Sir'James 
Graham ‘was still at the head of the Admiralty 
when it devolved upon the board to prepare a 
expedition. By the end of April a squadron 
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3ready, which, from some cause or other, 
ywn only to the Admiralty, did not set sail 
il May, and did not arrive off Archangel 
il the-month of June. The French govern- 
at and marine, still more dilatory in their 
rations against Russia, did not dispatch a 
adron until later. When the English 
ved, they found that the squadron had 
n sent out too late; these seas had been 
x open, and even entirely free from ice, and 
enemy and neutral states had all taken ad- 
tage of the absence of hostile cruisers to 
‘y on trade, and to convey troops and muni- 
is of war from one port to another. The 
skade was not established until the 11th of 
ie, at least a month too late. This blockade 
uded all the ports and harbours in the 
ite Sea from Point Orlofka, in long. 
22’, to Cape Kanoushin, in long. 43° 49’, 
ports of Archangel and Onega were the 
scial objects of the vigilance of’ the allies, 
«commercial importance being the greatest. 
ulgence was extended to all ‘trading vessels 
ady in those ports; and they were. very 
1erous, the tardy procedure of the allies 
ing encouraged the traders on these coasts 
n unusual degree of enterprise. The com- 
cial fleet in these seas which took advan- 
» of the absence of the allied cruisers be- 
sed to Swedish, Norwegian, Dutch, Ger- 
, and American ports. The English 
idron was under the command of Captain 
lie; the French under that of Captain 
bert. 

luring the winter the fortifications exa- 
ed by the British in 1854 were strength- 
1; and where difficulty of access was then 
id, it was greatly increased by piles, stakes, 
S$, sunken boats, and trading-hulks. The 
nee of Archangel was very ostentatious, for 
e could be seen in the neighbourhood a 
@ force of Cossacks, and other light cavalry, 
100 regular infantry, and perhaps half that 
ber of militia. The Russians expected 
early in the season a powerful naval and 
tary demonstration would be made there 
he allies. This arose from certain ques- 
3 put in the British House of Commons 
yin the year, the answers to which were 
‘bellicose, intimating that as soon as the 
te Sea was free from ice squadrons would 
here, and Vigorous action taken. Admiral 
schtscheff was governor of Archangel and 
‘Greumjacent province; the inhabitants 
sed entire confidence in his skill and 
age, so that the squadrons were regarded 
‘more curiosity than alarm in the principal 
°s. It does not appear that the allies 
apted anything but a blockade for a month 
* their arrival. On the 9th of July an 
lish steamer anchored before the village of 
‘sa, near Oncga, and sent four boats with 
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armed parties on shore. According to the 
St. Petersburg press, the boats were fired upon 
by the peasantry, under the guidance of an old 
soldier, and compelled to return to the ships, 
which immediately opened a broadside, dis- 
charging grape and canister, while the boats, 
returning armed with guns. and rockets, also 
opened a heavy fire. After three hours’ can- 
nonade, two of the boats pulled in shore. The 
peasantry, although only thirty-two in num- 
ber, led by the priest, prevented their landing, 
and the boats once more retired to the ship, 
which again opened a formidable cannonade, 
throwing this time round-shot. This firing 
was continued all night; the next morning 
the vessel sheered off. Several of the men in 
the boats had been killed and wounded by the 
well-directed fire of the villagers, but only one 
of the latter was hit, and he was only slightly 
wounded. The Russians suffered the usual 
loss, only on this occasion it was not a poor 
Cossack, as there were none of that class at 
hand to receive the honour. Such is a speci- 
men of the repofts made through the St. 
Petersburg journals of the operations on these 
coasts. 

The simple truth was that the Pheniz, 
cruising off these coasts, sent two boats, with 
a flag of truce and an interpreter, in order to 
obtain provisions, the villagers spoke them 
from the shore, consenting to traffick with 
the sailors, and when, unsuspecting, they were 
about to land, a murderous fire was opened on 
them. The boats were signalled to retire, and 
the Phenix, to punish the base treachery, flung 
shot and rockets into the village, scattering the 
houses as dust. Thus everywhere—in the 
Euxine, the Baltic, and the White Sea—flags 
of truce were fired upon by the treacherous 
and sanguinary foe. 

After this event the squadron was more 
active, and was less disposed to treat the 
enemy with leniency, various villages were 
burnt; timber-yards, boat-houses, small docks 
for building coasting-vessels, &c., were burnt 
and destroyed. Jack, ever generous to a 
manly or a helpless foe, resented with mortal 
antipathy the perfidy and cruelty of enticing 
men ashore under a flag of truce to murder 
them. The Phenix and Meander were very 
active in searching all the creeks and bays 
where there was the slightest chance of dis- 
covering a ship, or boat, or any ship-building 
materiel, or government stores. During the 
season, the villages of Kouzoff, Shelna, Zaiat- 
ski, Megra, Solovetz, Kemi, Kollovara, and at 
least as many more small places were attacked, 
and some injury done to them. All these vil- 
lages were well armed, a regular coasting 
navy to convey arms and ammunition having 
been in action while the allies were leisurely 
tarrying in their own ports at home, or slowly 
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making way to their posts of duty. The trade 
of those coasts was, however, effectually 
stopped from the arrival of the cruisers until 
the ice began to set in. Great injury was 
the result to the people of these shores, to 
whom the coasting-trade is vital ;. and so great 
has been the increase of late years of the com- 
merce of Archangel and Onega with. even 
remote countries, that the blockade was felt as 
a severe visitation. By means of a strict 
blockade upon the Russian coasts, with con- 
tinued incursions of marines and light troops 
up the rivers and bays by which these shores 
are indented, an amount of chastisement could 
be in a few years visited upon the government 
through the sufferings of the people, which 
would make the ezar feel it to be his interest 
and the interest of his dominions to come to 
terms of peace. At the close of the season the 
squadrons returned home, not having effected 
anything great, but, on the whole, a good deal 
that was useful. The blockade had been more 
rigorously maintained than in the previous 
year; but the captures were fewer, and of 
little value. The duties were not harassing 
to the squadrons, Jack haying just sufficient 
excitement to arouse him, and keep him busy. 

The importance of a demonstration of British 
power in the White Sea was not small, as 
from its ports Russia has long meditated a 
descent upon the coast of Norway. A writer, 
well acquainted with that sea, and the designs 
to which Russia wishes to make her power in 
it subservient, thus wrote on the subject :— 
“Suppose some new European convulsion, 
when Western Europe has home difficulties to 
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Russian flect of the White Sea from se 
the best harbours in Norway, and t 
Cronstadt from taking possession of Gothlan 
instead of merely asking for it, as in 183: 
This is no chimerical fear; and that the En, 
lish government may not be again surprised |} 
some audacious invasion of an unguarded poi 
in an allied country, it may be well he 
to recapitulate the resources of our craf| 
neighbour. Russia possesses in the White & 
400 transports, of about 15,000 tons burthe; 
most of them manned by sailors acquainte 
with every nook and cranny of the rocky coa! 
of Finmark, as well as every shoal in tt 
fiords. They are so constructed that they ca 
easily be adapted to convey not only troo 
but artillery; and such a fleet could carr 
10,000 men, with heavy guns and stores for 
three months’ campaign. Such an expeditio 
might disembark anywhere between the Gu 
of Waranger, at the north-eastern extremity 
Finmark, and the Gulf of Drontheim, on th 
south-western ; that is to say, along nearly 80 
miles of coast, without meeting with a singl 
military post. Russia already shows symptom 
of sinister designs on the islands of Gothlan 
and Bornholm, as well as the deep bays « 
Finmark. Scientific expeditions now, as i 
1841, are set on foot by the Russian govern 
ment. and military roads are being constructe 
leading towards the coveted points of Laplanc 
The Norwegian journal of Cromsoe complain 
bitterly of the number of armed boats whic 
have come this year to Vadso, in the Bay c 
Waranger, perhaps to fish—perhaps to lay th 
foundation of some future Sebastopol—withi 


contend with, what is there to prevent the | 200 miles of the British coast.’ 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


JUNE BEFORE SEBASTOPOL.—THE THIRD BOMBARDMENT.—SUCCESSFUL ATTACK BY TH 
FRENCH UPON THE MAMELON AND THE WHITE WORKS, AND BY THE BRITISH UPON TH 
QUARRIES.—DESPERATE ATTEMPTS OF THE ENEMY TO RETAKE THESE POSITIONS. 


“Tt is no time to discourse: the town is besieged, and the trumpet calls us to the breach.” 


Dunine the first week in June no incidents 
of importance occurred in the active prosecu- 
_ tion of the siege until the capture of the Mame- 
lon was attempted, and happily accomplished. 
I'he English endeavoured to throw some “ car- 
casses’’ into the works of the enemy; but these 
means of offence had been lying for a great 
number of years in England before they were 
sent out, and were consequently useless: they 
were, unfortunately, so far effective as to fall 
and burst in the- British advance trenches, 
killing and wounding a number of our men; 
Lieutenant- colonel Mundy was among the latter. 
Thus, in almost every cannonade, and at every 
step during the progress of the war, the unfaith- 
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fulness of the departments at home exposed ou 
brave soldiers to unnecessary sacrifice. It wa 
affirmed that these carcasses had been lying 1 
store more than half a century. 
Admiral Boxer, to whose rough energy th 
harbour of Balaklava was indebted for improve 
ment, died on the 4th of cholera. His nephew 
to whom he was much attached, died thre 
days previously of the same disease, and 1 
was believed that the shock rendered Admire 
Boxer’s system more susceptible to that malady 
An event occurred about this time, so utter! 
discreditable to certain authorities of the Britis 
army in the Crimea, that were the relaho 
of it less worthy of credit, every gemerol 
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d would refuse to believe it. Mr. Woods, 
‘talented correspondent of the Morning 
ald, was attacked with the Crimean or 
orgoum fever (as the Russians call it), 
was admitted into the Marine Hospital at 
iklava, where the persevering skill and 
of Dr. Edward Derryman were the means 
his recovery. Colonel Hurdle, of the 
ines, was also a generous benefactor of this 
sken fittérateur. After the recovery of Mr. 
ods, and his return to England, Colonel 
‘dle and Dr. Derryman were both severely 
imanded for allowing the correspondent of 
per into the hospital! One would suppose 
,any Englishman, so far from home or help, 
such a deplorable condition, would find a 
tering arm in every other countryman; but 
staff of the British army (not including the 
srals of division or brigade in the term) was 
posed, for the most part, of narrow-minded, 
udiced, and vindictive men, hating every 
ral idea or institution, and cherishing a 
‘orous hostility to any one connected with 
press. ‘The neglect, blunders, callousness, 
incompetency of these officers, were exposed 
ie country first through the instrumenta- 
of the correspondents of the London press, 
they accordingly stretched their brief autho- 
,as it respected the literary gentlemen in 
Crimea, with an eager, personal, and pro- 
onal animosity, which faithful history can- 
but denounce. Mr. Woods has spared the 
es of these tyrants who acted to him so cruel 
t, although, soon after, another agent of 
press was allowed to lie down and die, with- 
any medical help, because the prohibition 
ese authorities prevented the gentlemen in 
ge of hospitals from extending assistance. 
n the 6th of June the third bombardment 
bastopol commenced. The English opened 
157 guns and mortars; the French with 
ly twice as many. ‘The English pieces 
generally of larger calibre, and were more 
ully and vigorously worked, so as to be 
» less effective in the cannonade than 
batteries of their allies. he peculiar 
acteristic of the fire, as compared with that 
@ April bombardment, was the power and 
ber of the mortars; more than sixty large 
ars vomited their shells rapidly and in- 
ntly upon the enemy’s works. The fire 
ed momentarily along the whole line after 
lischarge of a blank signal-gun, at three 
+k in the afternoon. ‘The day was exces- 
y warm, not a breath of air was moving, 
the smoke-wreaths settled upon the em- 
od lines, adding to the picturesque effect 
© cannonade, as the flashes of the guns 
tevealed through the looming volumes of 
¢, like lightning through the dark clouds 
tormy sky. ‘The Russians were as effec- 


y taken by surprise as they were in the 
Le ID. 
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second bombardment, and scarcely answered 
the guns of the allies’ for the first half-hour, 
and then only feebly. A large portion of 
the garrison had been detached to the 
heights overlooking the Tchernaya valley, 
in observation of the Sardinians and French, 
whom Canrobert and Marmora had led to 
the positions described in a former chapter. 
The allies in neither of the previous great 
cannonades directed so sustained and ponder- 
ous a shower of shot upon the Russian defences. 
Into the Malakotf, and still more into the 
Mamelon, shells poured in a constant and fiery 
current, slaying the garrisons of these forts, 
and rending everything that offered resistance 
to their disintegrating force. The English used 
their long guns with extraordinary rapidity 
and unprecedented certainty ; every shot ap- 
peared to tell. A new trench had been cut by 
the Russians in front of the Redan, connecting 
their system of rifle-pits, of which a descrip- 
tion was given in a previous chapter. Into the 
works of this trench the English sent destruc- 
tion from cohorns, which they had placed in 
their advanced works. Great numbers of the 
Russian riflemen were cut tu pieces in that 
trench. - In this way the cannonade continued, 
until the shades of evening hid the defences 
from view, and then the shells were flung with 
unremitting fury, especially from the English 
batteries. As the day closed a distant thun- 
der-storm lighted the horizon with other flashes, 
producing a strange effect, as if heaven and 
earth were warring around doomed Sebas- 
topol. When the morning of the 7th dawned, 
the English long guns recommenced the mur- 
derous practice of the preceding evening, and 
throughout the day threw their dark missiles 
upon the crumbling ramparts of the enemy. 
The terrible Redan gave signal evidence of the 
success of the British artillery practice ; its 
embrasures were broken in every direction, 
yet its disfigured face still looked frowning 
and formidable. 

On the evening of the 7th the allied chiefs 
had resolved to storm the Mamelon. Lord 
Raglan had been anxious for this during the 
command of Canrobert, but that general would 
not consent to adopt so vigorous a course. 
Pelissier, who fell in more cordially with his 
lordship’s plans, resolved to signalise his new 
command by this grand undertaking. To 
Lord Raglan it was a necessity, as it was im- 
possible for him effectually to push on his 
works in the direction of the Redan while the 
Mamelon commanded the approach. Pelissier 
and Raglan agreed upon their plan of action 
at the beginning of the month; it was in brief 
this :—-After a bombardment of two days, the 
White Works (which had been constructed by 
the Russians so early as the 27th of February), 
were to be stormed by the French, also some 
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smaller works towards Careening Bay, while 
the English were to force the Quarries, in front 
of the Redan, which were, in fact, regular 
works, but still called the Quarries, according 
to the aspect they presented when the English 
first broke ground near them. ‘To this under- 
taking the French general of engineers was 
opposed, as he believed the fortress could only 
be subdued after a complete investment. The 
English engineers, on the contrary, urged the 
bombardment and storming of each separate 
work by a series of sieges, as it were, until 
one defence fell after another, according to 
their concentrative or connecting relation to one 
another in the defence. Pelissier, himself an 
engineer officer, fell ir with that opinion. The 
principal difficulty in the way of this new 
undertaking was the fact that the French ad- 
vanced parallels were still between 3800 and 
400 metres from the point to be attacked, and it 
must be approached under fire of certain of the 
enemy’s batteries, unless he should be taken 
by surprise. A council of war was held at 
Sir Harry Jones’s quarters, when various plans 
were proposed, and certain diversions in the 
direction of the M‘Kenzie Heights advised. 
General Niel and General Jones were not of the 
same mind, but Pelissier, Raglan, and Jones 
concurred in the course to be adopted. 
Another council of war was subsequently 
convened: the officers present were Generals 
Bosquet, Niel, Thiry, Leboeuf, Beuret, Dalesme, 
Frossard, Martimprey, and Trochu, on the 
side of our allies; Generals Sir H. Jones, 
Dacres, Airey, and Colonel Adye; Major Clare- 
mont and Captain de Polignac, of the Artillery. 
At this council the commander-in-chief did not 
permit the project to be discussed, but only the 
modus operandi, and the hour. It was decided 
to open the bombardment on the 6th, and to 
storm the workson the 7th. The council were 
generally of opinion that shortly after dark 
would be the fittest time; Pelissier, Raglan, 
Jones, and the English artillery officers were 
in favour of an attack by daylight. Lord 
Raglan’s troops preferred seeing their enemy 
and the work before them; Pelissier considered 
that the task itself conld be more satisfactorily 
executed by daylight, whereas the consolidation 
of the position, if conquered, or the retreat, if 
vanquished, could be best conducted under the 
darkness of night. To this opinion, in which 
the English officers especially concurred, all 
deferred, and five o’clock on the evening of the 
7th was the hour designated. The details were 
committed to General: Bosquet, an officer to 
whom every description of service seemed to be 
equally easy, so felicitous and varied were his 
talents. It was the desire of Pelissier and 
Razlan to have the assault so conducted that 
the enemy might be taken by surprise. The 
French did not keep their own secrets well on 
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such occasions, and accordingly many 
before that named for the attack, the 
French army knew what was contemy 
and the English heard from their allies that 
great project had been upon the tapis, an 
would that night be brought into practical fore 
Happily, no adventurous deserter crossed tt 
lines with the tidings to the enemy. Fora fe 
hours before the moment appointed the car 
nonade of the allies was dreadful; the Enelis 
smote the Redan with unintermitting fury, an 
a fiery deluge overwhelmed the Mamelon. S00 
after five o’clock the forces designed for the a 
sault were collected in the trenches, and a death 
like stillness reigned throughout the lines, aso 
every point groups of officers and men were 2 
thered to behold the terrible tournament. The 
spoke but little, and that little in whispers. “] 
was no time to discourse; the town was besiege 
and the trumpet called them to the breach.” 
The French force was very large, and w: 
composed of Imperial Guards, Zouayes, Ind 
giénes, Chasseurs, and regiments of the lin 
which, with the reserves, made a muster | 
20,000 men. e 
The storming party consisted of three con 
panies, of 200 men each,—of Chasseurs, Ind 
génes, and Zouaves; two columns of suppor 
amounting to 10,000 men, sustained thes 
companies. ‘The remainder of the Prendl 
and 3000 of Osman Pasha’s Turks, remained } 
reserve. By 
Nothing was left undone by Pelissier av 
Bosquet to secure the success of the attac! 
Both officers reconnoitred the ground from tl 
British position at different times in tl 
evening of the 6th.  Pelissier, about fy 
o’clock that evening, proceeded to the Lar 
caster Battery, where he remained a conside 
able time; as he retired, the British soldi¢ 
issued forth from their tents, lining the ¥ 
the general took, throwing their caps in tl 
air, and shouting; the officers, catching tl 
furor of the men, waved their swords. Ti 
general was deeply affected by the enthusias 
of his allies; and a French officer in the gen! 
ral’s confidence has thus expressed himselt:- 
‘General Pelissier was much moved by th 
sudden and voluntary expression of respé 
and kindly feeling, and never mentions 
episode without emotion.” Meanwhile Bo. 
quet named the second, third, fourth, and fifi 
divisions for the attack—all from the seco!) 
corps a’ armée. 4. 4 
At four o’clock on the evening of the assav 
Bosquet addressed each battalion as it fil’ 
passed him, and was elated by the acclamatio: 
of the gallant men in whom he reposed con 
dence. At half-past four the attacking colum 
descended into the ravines of the Careenage 2 
Karabelnaia, which afforded them shelter bo} 
from the observation and the fire of the foe. - 
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former direction the chief operations were 
mitted to Lieutenant-colonel la Boussi- 
The point of attack on the right was 
White Works, which the Russians called 
Volhynian and Selinghinski Redoubts; 
the left the Quarries, which the English 
e to attack; in the centre, the main point 
sonflict was the Mamelon Vert, as our allies 
ed it, and which the enemy named the 
The two ravines 
yve-named separated the first-named works 
1 the Mamelon on the one side, and that 
k from the English point of attack on 
other, so that in each case the ravine 
ht be made a way of stealthy approach as 


re. 


ntschatka Redoubt. 


| as of effective shelter to the French. 
ear the Careening Battery Generals May- 


and Dulac drew up the third and fourth 


sions; Generals Camou and Brunet, at the 
l of the second and third divisions, con- 
ted the Mamelon. General Bosquet took 
in the English battery called the Lan- 
x. The signals ascended from the British 
ery, and the rockets gave their fiery warn- 
to the host which silently awaited their 
mons. Brigadiers Failly and Lavarande 
ipitated themselves upon the White Works ; 
adier-general Wimpffen advanced against 
oase of the Mamelon. 
ae former attack was the more speedily 
»~sful, although, in proportion to the time 
ombat, more sanguinary. The Russians 
watchful at the White Works, and both 
redoubts which composed them were 
gly garrisoned. The advancing French 
taken in flank and front by a terrible fire 
Millery ; and as the space over which they 
to pass was very considerable, their loss 
great. With cries of ‘ Vivel’ Empereur!” 
Sealed the redoubts, and put their de- 
vrs to the bayonet. Colonels Rose, Polkes, 
3rancion greatly distinguished themselves ; 
utter stood alone for some moments waving 
ag of France upon the parapet of one of 
wo redoubts, until he fell covered with 
i Lavarande’s brigade arrived in the 
hes of the Careening Works a little later, 
i@ dashed on for the other redoubt—that 
-n to the French as the work of the 22nd 
ebruary (the other was known as the 
| of the 27th), of which he made a speedy 
‘not bloodless conquest. The French 
\'y pursued the enemy, who took refuge 
2 and around a battery erected by them 
'2 2nd of May, to protect. the head of the 
1 of the Careenage. After a close conflict 
uttery was captured, and the guns spiked. 
'y accomplishing this, the enemy rallied 
) powerful reserves, and returned to the 
‘le; the French were driven back as by a 
ane, but General Mayran, descrying the 
‘ovement of the Russian supports, caught 


the advancing column in flank with the bay- 
onet, causing death and confusion, many falling 
prisoners into his hands. The French re-entered 
the redoubts, the Russians, complete fugitives, 
abandoning every post of defence. At this 
moment Lieutenant-colonel Larouy d’Orion, 
with two battalions, emerged by the right 
bank from the ravine, where he had been con- 
cealed in support, and cut off the retreat of the 
flying enemy. Four hundred prisoners, in- 
cluding twelve officers, were taken, and many 
killed and wounded. 

The grand attack was upon the Mamelon, 
where the defence was most obstinate, and the 
victory most important. About half-past five 
the French columns were found at the entrance 
to the ravine which divided the extreme right 
of the English from the new French positions 
at Inkerman. At the head of one of the 
French battalions was a vivandiere, who was 
on horseback, and wore a white hat and 
feathers. She carried, slung by her saddle, a 
little keg containing brandy. ‘This lady ap- 
peared to belong to the Zouaves. Another 
honoured the Chasseurs by her presence; she 
was both handsome in features, and elegant in 
general appearance; she, too, was mounted, 
and had her little keg slung by her saddle. 
The bearing of these ladies was as free from 
alarm as if riding on a parade, notwithstand- 
ing the probability that their path would soon 
be strewn with the dying and dead. The troops 
descended the ravine, but after a short time 
they suddenly emerged, and rushed upon the 
works of the Mamelon. The Russians appre- 
hended no attack; they were not on the gui 
vive as were their compatriots at the White 
Works. The French surmounted the parapets, 
and fired down upon the garrison, who, panic- 
struck, fled, but not until the Zouaves, drop- 
ping down from the parapets, or entering 
through the embrasures, plied the bayonet 
with terrible activity. The pursuit was hot, 
and as the Russians retreated upon the Mala- 
koff thither the pursuers followed. It was the 
intention of the officers only to make a demon- 
stration against that work, in order to give 
time for the engineers and sappers to turn the 
Mamelon to account as a temporary advanced 
work against the enemy; but the men, in their 
furious courage, attempted to scale the face of 
the Malakoff; many of them did so, and 
fired down into it, but fell dead before the 
superior fire of the enemy. ‘That vast work 
opened the fire of all its guns, while the in- 
fantry plied their muskets through the embra- 
sures; the space around this work was speedily 
strewn with its prostrate assailants, a column 
of the enemy instantly emerging while the 
French were in confusion from so irresistible a 
fire, pursued them in turn. The French retreated 
upon the Mamelon, where a shell from the 
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enemy exploded a magazine, shattering the 
whole work, and leaving it a heap of ruins. 
The French literally fled to their supports, 
leaving the track of their flight covered with 
their dead and wounded. Colonel de Bran- 
cion had already fallen, Lieutenant-colonel 
Lablane fell under the iron shower which the 
enemy threw upon the retreating force. Gene- 
ral Bosquet saw all this with deep anxiety, 
and poured brigade after brigade to the con- 
tested point to retrieve the disaster. They ad- 
vanced under a heavy fire, for now the enemy 
put forth all his power and vigilance. ‘The 
fresh troops rushed forward, as did the former 
columns, and were also successful; the enemy 
lost all his vantage ground, and once more re- 
treated upon the Malakoff. It was then half- 
past seven; the position was secured, and the 
setting sun shed his parting rays upon the vic- 
torious eagles of France as they were waved 
above the Mamelon. The engineers lost no 
time; the works of the Mamelon and Mount 
Sapoune were put into such a state as would 
enable them to be held against a renewed 
attack of the enemy. Three times during 
the night his columns assaulted the cap- 
tured works, and were each time received 
by a close fire of musketry, and repulsed. The 
French captured 502 prisoners, and ‘ sixty- 
three live bomb-shells”’ fell into their hands. 
On the following morning General Lavarande, 
avery young general of brigade, whose valour 
and skill contributed much to the victory at 
the White Works, was killed by a shot from 
the Russian batteries. 

The attack upon the Mamelon would have 
eertainly proved a failure, but for the presence 
of mind and vigilance of Bosquet; the rashness 
of the French soldiers in pursuing the enemy to 
the Malakoff endangered the whole of the ope- 
rations. ‘This they did contrary to an order of 
the day from General Pelissier, forbidding any 
attempt to carry any other work than those upon 
which the assault was directed. ‘The enemy,”’ 
wrote the general-in-chief on the 9th of June, 
‘“‘has only made ineffectual demonstrations 
against the conquered works. He has aban- 
doned the battery called the 2nd of May; he 
has also completely abandoned to us the right 
bank of the Careening Bay; and the vessels in 
the harbour take shelter in Artillery Bay, 
where, nevertheless, our heavy shells can reach 
them.” . 

While the French were thus signally en- 
gaged, and signally successful, the British 
performed their part with their accustomed 
heroism. Detachments from the light and 
second* divisions, not exceeding 1000 men, 
were directed against the Quarries. The plan 


* The Baron de Bazancourt says, “of the 2nd regi- 
ment of the line.” That is a mistake; the 2nd regiment 
of British infantry was not in the Crimea. 
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was to conquer the works so-called, and { 
advancing towards the Redan, find shelter, 
keep up a fire which would engage the at} 
tion of the enemy while a body of 8007 
with picks and shovels, threw up a par 
towards the city, thus turning the Quar 
into an advanced work of the English. ' 
British rushed forth against the enemy’s wi 
in their usual style, and the enemy fled with 
firing a shot, or feeling the point of the | 
onet. The British then advanced towards’ 
Redan, and, encountering no opposition, pres 
on and entered the Redan, which they fo 
without defenders, the garrison having ¢g 
to assist in the defence of the Malakoff. ! 
soldiery were afterwards much disconter 
that the Redan was not occupied; they did 
understand how completely it was comman 
by the guns of the Malakoff. Eventually 
Russians returned to the Redan, and attac 
the British, who fell back with loss upon 
conquered Quarries. The obstinate relucte 
of the British to retire before the superior fi 
which pressed upon them, and their impres' 
that the Redan might have been retained, ' 
many valuable lives, some of our officers hay 
fallen within that work itself. The Russi 
increasing in numbers, advanced to retake | 
Quarries; but the English reserves coming: 
they were driven back with slaughter u 
the Redan. Six times during the night 
Russians renewed their attack upon the Q) 
ries, so anxious were they to reconquer 
post; but although the English were few 
number, they defended it with the most 
during courage, and when morning daw: 
they were the victors. Considerable anx 
was felt for their safety, as throughout! 
short night the flashes of musketry could bes’ 
‘‘Sometimes,’’ says Colonel Hamley, “a bi 
sounded shrilly in the still night; once 
twice there was a cheer; and these el 
and the rattle of the small arms showed 
chief part of the combat in which so man: 
our comrades and friends were darkly engay 
Sometimes the sounds of strife died away, ! 
then were renewed. These sudden outbt! 
marked the onsets of the Russians. Tow: 
morning they advanced on our trenches, } 
penetrated into some of the approaches, | 
were driven out without loss. The next m! 
ing the Russian works, beaten into mere he! 
were almost silent, firing only an occasi! 
shot.” The English report of casualties 0) 
ten o’clock on the morning of the 8th wa’ 
killed, and 270 wounded. ‘The 7th | 
Fusileers (commonly called the ® Fil 
Horse,” from having worn that insignl! 
their caps) and the 88th, or Connaught y 
gers, were the regiments which bore the b) 
of the bafiled efforts of the Muscoyites, } 
these two corps had the heaviest loss; bul’ 
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es of the British from three o’clock on the 
to ten in the morning of the 8th, was 11 
zers and 112 men killed, 30 officers and 522 
The French had 1700 men 
ed and wounded; the Russians 2000, ex- 
sive of those lost in the struggles on the 
ning of the 7th and the night which fol- 


0 wounded. 


ed. 


Ir. Stowe relates the following incident con- 
ted with the conflict: —‘‘ Among other 
strations of character which came out 
ing the recent struggle, it may be told that 
of our sailor artillerymen being desired to 
9 under cover, and not put his head out to 
pt arifle bullet, grumbled at the prohibition, 
ng to his comrades loud enough to be over- 
d, ‘I say, Jack, they wont let a fellow go 
look where his own shot is: we ain’t 
id, we ain’t; that’s what I call hard lines,’ 


sdue to Lance-corporal Quin, of the 47th, 


lake public the bravery which he last night 
bited, and which has already brought him 
In 
of the attacks made by the enemy on the 


ar the notice of General Pennefather. 


tries, after they were in our possession, 
‘Russians experienced some difficulty in 
ging their men again to the scratch. 


gur men, which Corporal Quin perceiving, 
lade a dash out of the work, and with the 
end of his musket brained one, bayoneted 
cond, and the other two taking to their 
i, he brought in the officer a prisoner, hav- 
tdministered to him a gentle prick by way 
ickening his movements. After deliver- 
lim up, he suggested to his comrades that 
» were plenty more to be had.”’ 

‘@ same writer thus describes the scenes 
h met his eye the morning after the 
e:—“The ammunition waggons, the am- 
ice carts, the French mules, with their 
lers full freighted, thronged the ravine 
7 our light division, which is the straight— 
ther the crooked—road down to the attack 
e right. Troops of wounded men came 
Y up, some English, the greater portion 
th, begrimed with the soil of battle. On 
ft a party of Zouaves had stopped awhile 
it their burden, it being the dead bodies 
Tee of their officers. A little: lower an 
sh soldier was down on the grass ex- 
ed, and well-nigh unconscious from some 
i seizure. A party of French were 
red round him, supporting him on the 
and offering water from their canteeas, 
the wildly motioned aside. On the right, 


4 deep bay in the gorge, was dotted over 
\> of ground a French reserve with their 
4 piled, attending the signal to move 
td. They were partial:y within view of 
falakoff, and the round-shot and shell 
‘Hlumping down into the hollow, produc- 


| 


At 
th one Russian officer succeeded in bringing 
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ing every minute or so little commotions of the 
sauve qui peut order, replaced the next moment 
by the accustomed nonchalance, and the crack 
of stale charges, fired off by way of precaution. 
A lively and even pretty wvandiere came strid- 
ing up the ascent, without a symptom of ac- 
knowledgment to the racing masses of iron, 
and smiling as if the honour of her corps had 
been properly maintained. At ten o’clock the 
little incidents of the halting war perceptible 
through the telescope from the crown of the 
hill below the picquet-house were these :— 
At the head of the harbour the Russians were 
busily engaged burying their dead; outside 
the abattis of the Round Tower several corpses 
of Zouaves were to be distinguished; about the 
Mamelon the French troops were hard at work, 

some of them stripped, for coolness, to their 
drawers, and were seen creeping down the de- 

clivity on the side towards the Malakoff, and 
making themselves a deep shelter from its fire. 

Our people, meanwhile, on the right attack, 

were calmly shelling the Malakoff in a cool 

matter-of-business sort of way; but the eternal 

gun on its right, which has been endowed with 

nine months of strange vitality, launched an 

indirect response into the Mamelon. From 

after eleven o’clock the Russians, as usual, 

slackened fire, nor was there any duel of artil- 

lery on a great scale until after dark. Lord 

Raglan in the afternoon went round the hos- 

pitals, and many a procession crossed the 

plain bearing some officer’s body to its rest- 

ing-place. Our loss in officers killed has 

been great. The 88th have been the severest 

sufferers, having three officers killed, one 

missing ‘and conjectured to be killed, and 

four wounded—all, indeed, who were engaged. 

The four senior officers of the 62nd were put 
hors de combat.” 

The following despatches, relating to the 
operations before Sebastopol up to the 9th, 
were sent home by Lord Raglan. ‘The first of 
these was written on June the 5th :— 


“‘T have the honour to inclose a letter from 
the inspector-general of hospitals, forwarding 
the weekly state of the sick of the army. The 
cholera has sensibly diminished in the camps 
before Sebastopol; but it has attacked the 
Guards and the 31st regiment, near Balaklava, 
and some of the new batteries, as well as the 
followers of the army in that town. It is 
hoped that the disease will pass from them as 
it has from the stations where it first appeared. 
I am grieved to have to say that it has fallen 
heavily on the Sardinian contingent, and that 
General La Marmora is in great anxiety about 
it. J am rendering him all the assistance in 
my power. While writing to your lordship, 
an officer has brought me a letter from him, 


announcing that his brother, General La Mar- 


“te, 
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of the right attack. Although nothing eoy 
be more spirited than the attack of the Qu: 
ries, or more creditable to every officer and m 
engaged in the operation, yet I cannot refrg 
from drawing your lordship’s especial atte 
tion to the energy and determination whi 
they all displayed in maintaining and esta 
lishing themselves after their first success 
them. They were repeatedly attacked dun: 
the night, and again soon after daylight ont 
Sth, and it was in resisting these repeat 
efforts on the part of the enemy that a gre 
portion of the heavy loss the army has to d 
plore was sustained. The mode in whi 
Colonel Shirley conducted this very arduo 
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mora, who commands his second division, has 
been very severely attacked. He has been 
accommodated with a quarter at Kadikoi, and 
every attention shall be paid him.” 


The following bears date June the 9th :— 


‘T have the great satisfaction of informing 
your lordship that the assault which was made 
upon the Quarries in front of the Redan, from 
our advanced parallel in the right attack, on 
the evening of the 7th inst., was attended with 
perfect success; and that the brave men who 
achieved this advantage, with a gallantry and 
determination that does them infinite honour, 


maintained themselves on the ground they 
had acquired, notwithstanding that during the 
night, and in the morning of yesterday, the 
enemy made repeated attempts to drive them 
out, each attempt ending in failure, although 
supported by large bodies of troops, and by 
heavy discharges of musketry, and every species 
of offensive missile. The French on ourright had 
shortly before moved out of their trenches and 
attacked the Ouwvrages Blancs and the Mamelon. 
These they carried without the smallest check, 
and their leading column rushed forward and 
approached the Malakoff Tower; but this it had 
not been in contemplation to assail, and the 
troops were brought back and finally esta- 
blished in the enemy’s works, from which the 
latter did not succeed in expelling them, 
though the fire of musketry and cannon which 
was brought to bear upon them was tremendous. 
I never saw anything more spirited and rapid 
than the advance of our allies. I am happy to 
say that the best feeling prevails between the 
two armies, and each is proud of and confident 
in the gallantry and high military qualities of 
the other. I apprised your lordship, by tele- 
graph on the 6th, that our batteries reopened 
that afternoon. The fire was kept up with the 
greatest energy until the day closed, when it 
was confined to vertical fire; but the next 
morning the guns resumed the work of destruc- 
tion, and the effect was such that it was de- 
termined by General Pelissier and myself that 
the time had arrived for pushing our opera- 
tions forward. Accordingly, soon after six 
o’clock on the evening of the 7th, the signal 
was given for the assault of the works I have 
enumerated, and the result was most trium- 
phant. The troops employed in storming the 
Quarries were composed of detachments from 
the light and second divisions, and at night 
they were supported by the 62nd regiment. 
The command of these troops was intrusted to 
Colonel Shirley, of the 88th, who was acting 
as general officer of the trenches, and he was 
assisted in the arrangements, and guided as. to 
the points of attack and distribution of the 
_ troops by Lieutenant-colonel Tylden, of the 
Royal Engineers, the directing engineer officer 


service, and carried out his orders, entitles hi 
to my highest commendation. , 
pleasure in mentioning the following office 


1 have gre 


who are stated to have distinguished tha 


selves on the occasion, viz.—Lieutenant-colo 
Campbell, of the 90th, who commanded t 
storming-party ; Major Mills, Royal Fusilea 
Major Villiers, 47th; Major Armstrong, 49} 
who are all severely wounded; Lieutenai 
colonel Maxwell, of the 88th; Major Bayl: 


of the same regiment, who was unfortunate 


killed; Lieutenant-colonel Grant, 49th; Ma 


Simpson, of the 34th ; Lieutenant-colonel Jot 
stone, of the 83rd; Major Herbert, of the 23: 
Captain Lowry, of the 47th; Captain Turn 
of the 7th; Captain Lowndes, of the 4it 
Captain Nason, of the 49th; Captain Le M 
chant, of the 49th, who was wounded; 0: 
tain Wolseley, 90th; and lieutenants Ch: 
field and Eustace, of the 49th; and Palm 
Irby, and Waddilove, of the 47th; and ( 
tain Hunter, 47th; and Lance-corporal Qu 
47th, who took a Russian officer prisoner in! 
most gallant manner. I also feel it my dt 
to solicit your lordship’s notice to the emint 
services of Lieutenant-colonel Tylden, of | 
Royal Engineers ; he has been indefatigable 
the discharge of his peculiar duties from | 
commencement of the siege, and he has alwé 
been at hand to aid in the repulse of the ene 
when they have assaulted our trenches. 

eulogises the conduct of Captain Browne, 
the Royal Engineers, Lieutenant Elphinsto! 
of the same corps; Lieutenant Anderson, % 
foot (acting engineer), who is wounded; @ 
he laments the death of Lieutenant Low 
R.E., who conducted the storming-party, ¢ 
was afterwards killed by a cannon-shot. 4 
withstanding the frequency of the endeavo 
of the Russians to regain possession % 
Quarries, and the interruptions to the work 
which these attacks gave rise, Lieutené 
colonel Tylden was enabled to effect the lo 
ment, and to establish the communication W 
the advanced parallel, and this redounds gret 
to his credit and that of the officers and i 
employed as the working-party ; and I can 
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it this opportunity to express my approba- 
mn of the conduct of the Sappers throughout 
e operations. he exertions of the Royal 
tillery, under Brigadier-general Dacres, and 
ose of the Naval Brigade, under Captain 
shington, R.N., in serving the guns, cannot 
too warmly commended. The accuracy of 
ir fire is the theme of universal admiration, 
d the constancy with which they applied 
smselves to their arduous duties under all 
cumstances, however dangerous, cannot be 
y strongly placed upon record. It is deeply 
be lamented that this success should have 
‘failed so heavy a loss as is shown: in the 
ompanying returns, which, however, are still 
omplete; but I have the assurance of the 
neipal medical officer that many of the 
unds are slight, and that by far the greater 
tion of the sufferers are progressing most 
ourably. I have just learnt that the enemy 
re abandoned a work in the rear of the 
vrages Blanes, which they constructed at 
commencement of the month of May.. The 
nch took possession of it on the 7th, but 
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did not retain it. In the other works they 
captured sixty-two pieces of artillery, and 
they have fourteen officers and about 400 men 
prisoners. We have a few prisoners, and 
among them a captain of infantry, who was 
wounded, and taken by Corporal Quin of the 
47th regiment.” 


On June the 8th he wrote as follows :-— 


“T have the honour to inclose a letter 
from Dr. Hall, inspector-general of hospitals, 
inclosing a return of the casualties, so far as 
they had been ascertained when he visited the 
hospitals yesterday morning, which took place 
in the attack and continued occupation of the 
Quarries on the evening of the 7th and morn- 
ing of the 8th. I visited most of the wounded 
yesterday, and was much pleased with the 
attention of the medical officers to the sufferers, 
and with the patience and resignation of the 
latter ;.and Lam happy to say, while there are 
some very serious cases, the greater portion 
has every prospect of recovery, and many of 
the wounds are slight.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX, 
SECOND EXPEDITION TO KERTCH. 


‘‘Our ship now goes with a pleasant gale, 
Give it to her, boys, now give it her! 
For she’s the craft to carry sail, 
Give it to her, boys, now give it her !”—Sea Song. 


in the 22nd of May the second Kertch expe- 
on departed. On the morning of the 24th 
flotilla doubled Cape Takli, where a sinu- 
y of the coast presented a good place for 
ling; this place was called Kamich Bay. 
lighthouse of the cape was the appointed 
lezvous. On the right lay the island of 
ian; further northward the fortified point 
{k Bournou and the citadel of Yenikale 
ved the extremity of.the deep bay, where 
antient town of Kertch displayed its spires, 
seemed as if War never rolled his dark 
d above it. Admiral Bruat, in his de- 
ch tothe French minister of marine, thus 
tibes the approach of the fleet :—‘“‘ On the 
1 of May, at daybreak, the two squadrons 
> assembled at the place of rendezvous, 
-ve miles to the south of Cape Takli. The 
8, barges, and paddle-box boats were 
ched, and the steamers ranged themselves 
ne, and took their course towards the bay, 
sh is formed by the low point of Kamich, 
| extends towards the east. All arrange- 
's had been made for throwing on shore, 
‘Single operation, at least 3000 infantry, who 
| to be strongly supported by three pieces 
lillery, and the half of a rocket-party.” 


As soon as the fleet came in sight, the Cos 
sack videttes along the coast gave the alarm ; 
the enemy had not sufficient force to resist, and 
therefore retired; the boats immediately landed 
the detachment. By half-past three o’clock in 
the afternoon all the allied troops were landed. 
Before the Russians retired, they blew up 
all their batteries, and ruined the defences. 
Searcely had the troops begun to land, when 
dense columns of smoke ascended from Ak- 
Bourno, which were succeeded by repeated 
explosions. 

The steamers of the two fleets passed through 
the strait and entered the Sea of Azoff, where 
a large fleet of merchant coasters of that sea 
were crowding all sail to escape capture. The 
wind and current were against them, even if 
they could have otherwise had any hope of es- 
caping thesteamers. The gun and mortar-boats, 
and other light vessels belonging to the allies, 
pursued and made prizes of many barques, 
brigs, schooners, and other small craft of various 
designations. A Russian steamer of war 
rushed out of the Bay of Kertch, and made for 
Yenikale; she was pursued by a gun-boat, gave 
battle but for a moment, and again sheered 


| off. Another came to her assistance; the con- 
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sort of the gun-boat also arrived, and continued 
the pursuit. Batteries on various sand-banks 
opened on both; reinforcements of British and 
French steamers silenced the batteries, and the 
pursuit was sustained by the vicious little gun- 
boats, until the enemy, seeing resistance hope- 
less, surrendered. 

Where the allies landed, provisions of every 
kind were found in abundance, to which they 
helped themselves, and where any opposition 
was offered the farm-houses were given to the 
flames. ‘The proceedings of the troops were 
not creditable; the private property of un- 
offending farmers was taken or most wantonly 
destroyed, and quiet homesteads were reduced 
to ashes. ‘The men seemed roused to vengeance 
by the treachery and vindictiveness which the 
Russians had hitherto shown in the war. 

The retreat of the enemy was for the purpose 
of choosing a more efficient line of defence. 
They hoped to be able to make the old Turkish 
castle at Yenikale tenable; it was solidly 
built and very strong. Gun-boats, some small 
vessels of war, and floating-batteries increased 
the defence inan imposing manner. The allies 
directed their attention at once to this place. 
The Fulton British steamer opened fire, sup- 
ported by others, and. the cannonade was re- 
turned. Soon, however, the defences suddenly 
became silent; the old fortress on the instant 
was wrapped ina column of flame; and a shock 
produced by an explosion was felt far out at 
sea, so that vessels three miles off were shaken 
by the concussion of the waters around them. 
The enemy at the same moment retreated from 
the town. The allied troops advanced upon it, 
and passed by Kertch and partly through it at 
early dawn, and before mid-day entered Yeni- 
kale without opposition. <A letter was found, 
which had been written by Prince Gortschakoff 
to General Wrangel, informing him that the 
reinforcements he demanded could not be sent, 
and ordering him to evacuate the neighbour- 
hood and bring all his cavalry to Sebastopol. 

The rapid and easy conquest of these places 
need excite no surprise, when the powerful 
forces sent into these parts is considered. In- 
dependent of the troops already referred to, 
and who were so apportioned from different 
arms of the military service as to constitute a 
very complete although small army, the naval 
armament was overwhelming. The admirals 
had under their command the following ships. 
Sir Edmund Lyons, with his second in com- 
mand, Admiral Stewart, had at their disposal 
the Royal Albert, Hannibal, Algiers, Agamem- 
non, St. Jean ad’ Acre, Princess Royal, Sidon, 

Valorous, Leopard, Tribune, Simoom, Lurvous, 
HHighflyer, Terrible, Caradoc, Sphinx, Spitfire, 
Gladiator, and Banshee. ‘The French fleet, 
under Admiral Bruat, comprised the Wontebello, 
Napoléon, and Charlemagne, men-of-war ; the 
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Pomone, Caffarelli, Mogador, Cacique, Descart 
Asmodée, and Ulloa, steam-frigates; the Vélo 
Primauguet, Phlégethon, Berthollet, Roland, ax 
Caton, steam-corvettes; the Lucifer, Mege) 
Milan, Brandon, Fulton, and Dauphin stear 
sloops; the Vautour steam mortar-boat, and 
few other vessels—the troops being distribut 
among the various ships. Besides the abo 
there was a flying squadron, consisting of a fe 
very small French steamers, and the followir 
British vessels of light draught—the Mirand 
Vesuvius, Stromboh, Medina, Ardent, Arron 
Beagle, Lynx, Snake, Swallow, Viper, Wrangle 
and Curlew, the whole under the command | 
Captain Lyons, son of the admiral, who hoist 
his flag on the Dhranda. Lieutenant-gener 
Sir George Brown, and the French Gener 
d@’Autemarre, who commanded the troops, we 
officers signalised by their promptitude ar 
daring, and this the enemy well knew. | 
troops who accompanied them were also know 
to the enemy to be very fine corps. The 19ti 
26th, 389th, and 74th French regiments of fl 
line, and the 8th and 14th battalions cha 
seurs-d-pied. The British were the 42n 
71st, 79th, and 93rd regiments—a splend 
body of troops. Means of land transpor 
as well as of marine transport, were well pr 
vided. Engineers, sappers and miners, wi 
abundance of material for throwing up defence 
were also conveyed with the expedition, 1! 
whole fleet amounted to sixty ships of wa 
When they arrived off Kertch it was tl 
queen’s birthday, and the ships were thereto 
gaily hung with flags. The loyal feelings 
the British, and the courteous manner wi 
which their allies regarded that loyalty andr 
spected the day itself, gave an air of alacri 
and enthusiasm to every movement of the mi 
of both fleets and armies. ee | 

The march to Yenikale, on the 25th, w 
like a holiday affair; the spirit of the soldie 
was exuberant of joy, although the weather W 
oppressively hot, and there was no water; sor 
suffered severely from these causes. ‘The 1 
habitants of Kertch at first remained, confidi! 
in the honour of the invaders; at Yenikale, i) 
only did the garrison retire, but the mbab: 
ants also—terrible tidings of rapacity @ 
violence had reached them. Their fears we 
well founded, for very soon their own 10¥) 
was plundered of everything movable, and t: 
ships of war were receptacles for the plunder. 
property. General d’Autemarre made his hea' 
quarters at Kertch, and, on examination of t 
authorities and perusal of documents, 1) W 
discovered that General Wrangel had Cor 
manded 6000 troops in Kertch and its vieim!) 
and on resolving to abandon the place hi 
consumed the granaries and provision sto: 
from which the army at Sebastopol had recely 
constant supplies. He destroyed half @ 1” 
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n pounds weight of flour, and nearly four 
lions and a quarter pounds weight of corn, 
efly wheat. The only danger incurred by 
, fleet was from the narrowness of the 
aits, and from infernal machines placed in 
m, which were connected with the shore by 
yanic wires. The courage of the Russians 
porated too quickly to allow them to fire 
he infernals.’’ The land batteries, or strand 
teries, as they may be with stricter propriety 
led, offered but little mischief, and that to 
-gun-boats only. 

an Mr. Wyld’s map of the country between 
apa and Kaffa, including Kertch and Ara- 
, there is a plan of the attack on Kertch and 
iikale, by Lieutenant Bingham, of her 
iestys ship Terrible, which shows at a 
ace the skill and facility with which the 
erprise was conducted. The number of 
yps under Wrangel, although considerable, 
ve not sufficient, even with the utmost zeal 
bravery on the part of the inhabitants, to 
rany effectual resistance ; besides, with the 
eption of the cavalry, the troops were of 
mior quality, the infantry being mostly raw 
tia, and the artillery engineers, &c., pen- 
‘ers and retired veterans, who were all 
'@age. “‘ Discretion was the better part of 
ur,’ and the enemy practised it to advan- 
}, destroying what they could not carry 
y, leaving, as they thought, a barren vic- 
‘totheir foes. This was not so, however, 
at Kertch no less than 17,000 tons of coals 
2 stored, which the enemy failed to set on 
_ and this useful capture supplied the 
mers of the fleet with fuel. The import- 
: of the conquest of this town may be judged 
oy the reader from a single circumstance 
overed by the allies after their occupation. 
‘several days previous to the capture, Gene- 
Vrangel had sent 1500 waggons, each loaded 
half a ton weight of flour or grain, to the 
¥ in other parts of the Crimea, especially at 
stopol. ; 

is to be regretted that the French general 
ommand of the place allowed the soldiers 
-under not only the houses, but the persons 
je inhabitants. It is true that these dis- 
table acts were chiefly perpetrated by 
4s, and by the Tartars their friends, who 
lally united with them in hatred to the 
bians; but these excesses could not occur 
llown-to the general, and they were not 
}ssed until his garrison had disgraced itself. 
Pepceble inhabitants, filled with terror, 


George Brown made Yenikale his head- 
ters; and when he found that similar deeds 
| being enacted, he issued an order of the 
) stern in its severity, and took steps to 
't and flog any soldier found aiding in any 
‘ the scandalous outrages. 
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The French general captured in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kertch 250 oxen, and as many 
sheep, half of which he presented to the 
fleets. At the same time a foundry was de- 
stroyed, in which shot, shell, and Minié balls, 
were manufactured ; and it is to be regretted 
that the proprietor was an Englishman: he 
as arrested. 

Our readers will regard with curiosity the 
light in which these successes of the allies were 
placed by the enemy, always so dextrous in 
glossing over defeat, and pretending that vic- 
tory crowned his arms when he sustained 
signal discomfiture. In this instance he pre- 
served some truthfulness. The following is a 
translation of the report addressed to Prince 
Gortschakoff by Lieutenant-general Baron 
Wrangel, commanding the troops in the 
eastern district of the Crimea :— 


“On the morning of the 24th of May the 
enemy’s fleet, of seventy vessels, appeared in 
the Strait of Kertch. On account of the fog, 
it was not observed till it was abreast of the 
lighthouse of Takli. Later, I received a 
report from the commandant of Theodosia, 
announcing the passing of a large hostile squa- 
dron making for Kertch, and information from 
Aide-de-camp General de Kotzebue that about 
seventy vessels had left Sebastopol with 25,000 
of the enemy’s troops. The enemy, who 
was soon abreast of the village of Kamich- 
Bourno, brought to with his larger ships out 
of reach of the Paul Battery, and ran in his 
steamers and gun-boats close to shore, and then 
proceeded immediately to land his forces under 
the protection of the fire of his ships. Whilst 
this was going on, one of his gun-boats ran in 
close to the battery, but being received with a 
round of cannon-shot, soon got out of reach 
again. In the meantime the assailants had 
disembarked six columns of infantry, who ad- 
vanced in the rear of the battery. Yielding to the 
decided superiority in number, the troops de- 
fending it spiked the guns, and retreated in 
the direction of the post-station of Soultanovka, 
after having destroyed all the munitions of 
war. 

‘““The enemy then, with a part of his 
steamers, rapidly advanced into Kertch Bay. 
Seeing the evident impossibility of resisting 
this attack, I gave orders for the immediate 
destruction of the depots of flour and forage 
situate at Kertch, and also for that of the 
vessels that might fall into the enemy’s hands. 
In consequence, there were burnt—the war- 
steamer MMogoutchy, which was under repair, 
and with her machinery out, and the private 
steamers Berdiansk and Donets. I do not 
know what became of the steamer Argonaut, 
except that she succeeded in doubling the 
cape. 

> aie « 
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«The fortifications of Kertch and Yenikale| ‘‘ On the very day we cast anchor, the 


kept up till evening a well-sustained and very 
successful fire against the enemy’s steamers, 
which were proceeding towards the Strait of 
Yenikale. It was not till night that attention 
was turned to rendering the cannon unservice- 
able, and to the destruction of whatever might 
fall into the enemy’s hands, which being done, 
the garrison left the fortifications, under favour 
of the darkness. 

“All the troops at Kertch and Yenikale 
effected their retreat with the most trifling 
loss. I have learnt that the garrison defending 
Yenikale was obliged to follow not the road to 
the Soultanovka post, but a parallel road on 
the right, and nearer the Sea of Azoff. 

“T have arrived to-day at the village of 
Arguine, where all the detachment is concen- 
trated, and where it will be joined by the regi- 
ment of hussars of the Grand-duke of Saxony, 
the regiment of dragoons of Prince Emilius of 
Hesse, and No. 26 battery of horse-artillery. 
It was impossible for me to halt nearer to 
Kertch, on account of the want of water in 
that part of the country, and also to be able to 
furnish assistance to Theodosia, in case the 
enemy should determine to attempt anything 
against that town. 
inforcements I shall act as circumstances may 
require.” 


The following despatch, written by the 
vigorous pen of Admiral Bruat, gives a clear 
and succinct account of what was accomplished 
at Kertch and Yenikale. It was dated the 
26th of May, from the I/ontebello, before Kertch, 
and was addressed to the French minister of 
marine :— 


“ As I had the honour to inform you by my 
telegraphic despatches of the 22nd and 25th of 
May, a new expedition to Kertch was resolved 
upon on the 20th. The embarkation com- 
menced on the evening of the 21st; the expe- 
dition sailed on the 28rd; it landed on the 24th 
at Kamich-Bourno; and on the 25th occu- 
pied Yenikale, having passed Kertch, and 
taken possession of the batteries situated in 
the vicinity of Ak-Bourno. On the 25th, 
Admiral Lyons and myself entered the Sea of 
Azoff, whence we sent a squadron to Berdiansk 
and Arabat. It left during the night, and 
consisted of four French steamers, and ten 
English steamers, some of which are gun- 
boats. 

“The complete success of this expedition, 
where our troops, Jed with great decision by 
General d’Autemarre, displayed their usual 
ardour, is also due to the rapidity of its execu- 
tion. In this respect I must acquaint your 
excellency how complete and cordial, under all 
circumstances, the co-operation of Admiral 
Lyons has been. 
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When I have received re- | 


of the French troops commenced in — 
under the direction of Captain Jurien 
Gravieére, of the navy, the chief of my st 

‘Having assured myself of the promptit 
with which the landing of the troops was hy 
effected, L hoisted my flag on board the 
place, and proceeded to reconnoitre the ba 
ries of Cape Ak-Bourno, the powder-maga; 
of which the Russians had already blown 
Perceiving they would be turned, the en 
lost no time in blowing up the others, 
evacuating their positions. Shortly afterwe 
an English gun-boat, of a light draught 
water, made for Yenikale, to cut out a Rus 
steamer which had left Kertch, and was try 
to gain the Sea of Azoff. A sharp encou 
soon commenced between the two vessels 
which the batteries of Yenikale took part. 
ordered the Fulton to hasten to the aid of 
gun-boat, which arrived with all speed at 
scene of combat, and had to withstand a4 
heavy fire. I ordered the JMegere to sup 
her, and Admiral Lyons, on his part, 
ordered succour to be given to the gun-b 
Nevertheless the enemy’s steamer, which 
knew had the treasury of Kertch on bo 
escaped, leaving in our hands two barges 
taining precious objects and a portion of 
military and civil archives. But the confu 
of the Russians, attacked unexpectedly by] 
and sea, became so great, that they soon re 
quished all thoughts of further resistance, 
did not even take care to remove the woun 
from Sebastopol, who were in the hospita 
the citadel. In the course of the day they 
set fire to considerable store-houses they ] 
sessed at Kertch. Finally, before evacual 
Yenikale, they blew up a powder-magaz 
containing about 30,000 kilogrammes of pi 
der; the shock was so great, that many hot 
were destroyed, and vessels anchored ten mi 
out at sea felt it severely. To sum up, 
enemy has lost up to the present—160, 
sacks of oats, 860,000 sacks of .corn, 100, 
sacks of flour. A carriage-factory and a fo 
dry were burnt down; three steamers, om! 
which was a war-steamer, were sunk by 
Russians themselves. Some thirty trans} 
ships were destroyed, and at least as m 
taken. In the different explosions ab 
100,000 kilogrammes of ‘powder were 
stroyed. A great store of shells and cann 
‘balls no longer exists. 

‘‘T shall send your excellency later a sti 
ment of the condition of the guns whieh h 
fallen into our hands. ‘They are sixty 
eighty in number. These guns are hig 
finished, and of large calibre.” 


The British admiral’s despatch was not 
full as that of Admiral Bruat, but it contam 
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e report of Lieutenant M‘Killop, who, for his 
irited and efficient conduct, was made a 
Admiral Lyons wrote from on 
ard the Royal Albert, in the straits, on the 


mmander. 


da of June. 


“Tn my letter of the 26th ult., I stated that 
» had captured fifty of the enemy’s guns. It 
w appears that more than 100 guns have 
Jen into our hands in the different sea de- 
uces, many of them of heavy calibre, and 
Those which. may not 
required for the land defences which the 
ied armies are now constructing, will be 


markably well cast. 


ipped and sent to England and France. 


“Tt has been ascertained from the Custom- 
use returns, that the enemy on evacuat- 
y Kertch, on the 24th ultimo, destroyed 
166,000 lbs. of corn, and 508,000 lbs. of 


ur. ‘This quantity, taken together with 
at has been destroyed by the allied squa- 


min the Sea of Azoff, comprises nearly four 


nths’ rations for an army of 100,000 men; 
1 it seems that, shortly before our arrival, 
» enemy had commenced sending towards 
yastopal daily convoys of about 1500 wag- 


18, each containing half a ton weight of 


in or flour. 

‘Sir George Brown confidently expects that 
the 7th inst. Yenikale will be in such a 
se of defence as fully to justify his leaving 
n charge of the Ottoman troops now here, 
ler the command of Hadji Reschid Pasha, 
. that the British and French forces will be 
liberty to proceed to the attack of Anapa 
Soujuk-Kaleh, in order to drive the enemy 
of his last holds on the coast of Circassia.”’ 


‘he following is the official account of the 
ons with Russian steamers, given by Mr. 
Gillop, of her majesty’s ship Snake, off 
kale. It was dated the 4th of May :— 


lience to your signal granting me permis- 
_ to intercept a Russian war-steamer, that 
-oceeded into Kertch Bay, exchanging shots 
1 the batteries at Ak-Bourno in passing. I 
‘eeded in cutting off the steamer and en- 
ing her, but not until she had placed her- 
under the protection of the forts of Yenikale. 
@asharp fire on both sides for three quar- 
of an hour, I was fortunate in succeeding 
‘etting her on fire with Lancaster shells, 
‘which she blew up—the crew with dif- 
ty getting away. She had apparently 
lers on board. During this engagement 
ies at Yenikale hulled the ship, and kept 
. well-directed and continuous fire the 
le time, which was returned with appa- 
'-y good effect with our heavy shell. 

Three steamers also came down from the 
imee (to the Sea of Azoff ), and opened fire 
‘ts With very long-range guns, their shot 


I have the honour to inform you that in 
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frequently passing over us at about 4000 yards. 
I continued to engage the batteries and steamers 
after the arrival of the ships sent up to my 
assistance, until recalled by signal from the 
Miranda. 

‘““The whole of the sailing vessels standing 
towards the Sea of Azoff were intercepted, and 
afterwards captured; two steamers, also inter- 
cepted in Kertch Bay, were blown up by their 
own crews, and a gun-boat sunk. The batteries 
along the coast, which fired upon us while 
chasing the steamer, also were blown up. 

‘“‘T should feel I was neglecting my duty 
unless I mentioned the zealous and creditable 
manner in which the officers and crew per- 
formed their duties; being very short-handed, 
rendered working the guns for so many hours 
a work of great labour. I beg to recommend, 
for your favourable consideration, Mr. N. B. 
Herbert (Second Master in charge), who with 
much skill conducted the ship through the 
intricate and comparatively unknown passage, 
under the guns of Ak-Bourno, and inside the 
shoal of Yenikale, without any accident. I 
am equally indebted to Mr. Sydney E. Wright, 
assistant-paymaster (an officer of long and 
meritorious service), for his assistance as a 
volunteer executive, who, with Dr. Roche and 
Mr. George Wilson (senior engineer), manned 
and worked the 12-pounder howitzer, sinking 
a gun-boat. 

‘‘T am happy that no casualties occurred, 
and the Snake received but little damage—one 
shot through the mizen-rigging carrying it 
away, and one through the hull at the water- 
line.” 


Lord Raglan’s despatch, like that of Admi- 
ral Lyons, was only interesting for its in- 
closure, the report of Lieutenant-general Sir 
George Brown. The brave old man wrote as well 
as he made war. Everything he undertook 
was completely performed, from a drill to a 
battle, from an order of the day about wearing 
stocks to the conduct of a separate corps of the 
army. His report to Lord Raglan was written 
not only with military perspicacity but with 
picturesque effect. Lord Raglan’s letter was 
as follows :— 


‘‘Sir Edmund Lyons’ telegraphic despatch 
of the 25th, which was forwarded from hence 
on the morning of the 27th, and one from me 
that immediately followed, will have informed 
your lordship that the allied expedition to 
Kertch reached its destination on the morning 
of the 24th, and the troops having landed 
without delay, and the war-steamers drawing 
little water having pushed on towards Kertch 
and Yenikale, that all the objects in contem- 
plation were accomplished in twenty-four 
hours, without any resistance on the part of 
the enemy, who blew up the fortifications on 
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both sides of the passage and retired, thus 
leaving us masters of the Sea of Azoff, to be 
speedily occupied by a French and English 
flotilla. 

‘‘T have now the honour to lay before you 
a copy of the report of Lieutenant-general Sir 
George Brown, commanding the allied troops, 
and in congratulating your lordship, which I 
do most cordially, on the complete success of 
the operation, I have the greatest satisfaction 
in drawing your attention to the promptitude 
with which the disembarkation was effected ; 
to the efficient measures taken by the heu- 
tenant-general to insure his position and attain 
the objects in view; and to the just tribute 
which he pays in his interesting narrative to 
the judicious arrangements of Admirals Bruat 
and Sir E. Lyons; and to the zeal and energy 
displayed by the officers and men of the allied 
fleets in carrying them out under their vigilant 
superintendence, as well as to the cordial co- 
operation and assistance of General d’Aute- 
marre, commanding the French division, and 
Reschid Pasha, commanding the Turkish 
troops.’ 


The following is General Brown’s report :— 


“The expedition to this place so far has 
proved entirely successful, and we have got 
possession of: all we proposed without striking 
a blow, and almost without firing a shot. 

“ On leaving the anchorage of Sebastopol, on 
the 22nd, the night came so foggy that the 
fleet made but little progress towards its desti- 
nation, but the whole of the ships and steamers 
reached the rendezvous, four leagues off Cape 
Takli, soon after daylight on the morning of 
the 24th, when it was speedily determined to 
run at once in for the spot at which, as your 
lordship is aware, it was originally proposed to 
disembark, and which is a fine smooth bay, 
round a low point running out immediately 
under the village of Kazatch-Bourno. 

‘¢The water in the straitsis so shallow, that 
large ships cannot ascend higher than about 
three miles from this spot; but the steamers 
and vessels in which the whole of the British 
infantry and artillery were embarked could get 
at least a mile nearer to it. All the vessels got 
as high up as the depth of water would permit, 
and came to an anchor about eleven, when the 
English and French troops began to get into 
the boats; and small steamers, which were 
assigned to them, towed them to the shore, 
and the gun-boats and smaller war-steamers 
were stationed to scour the beach, and protect 
the disembarkation. Although we had ob- 
served some six or eight pieces of ight artillery 
following us along the shore, ro opposition was 
made to the disembarkation, and the first of the 
troops reached the shore at ten o’clock, which, 
as soon as they were formed, were pushed on 
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to occupy the village on the rising grou 
bordering the marshy plain, on which tt 
landed for the purpose of covering the 
mainder of the disembarkation. As they w 
the most numerous, and as your lordship | 
done so on a former occasion, I placed | 
French on the right, and the British troops 
the left, intending to hold the Turkish ¢ 
tingent in reserve. Soon after the disemba: 
ation had commenced, several loud explosi 
were heard, and it was soon discovered 1] 
the enemy had blown up the magazines of 
his batteries on Cape St. Paul, and was ret 
ing by the road leading to Theodosia or Ka: 
It therefore became exceedingly desirable f] 
I should advance to the ridge of which the eg 
is the continuation; but as only a few of t 
Turkish troops had yet landed, and but lit 
of the artillery, I contented myself by reque 
ing General d’Autemarre to patrol to the ce 
and towards Kertch, and took up the best po 
tion I could find for the security of the troo 
and the protection of the disembarkation of 
the necessary matérzel and horses during 1 
night, just before dark, which, in an of 
steppe, where we were exposed to the attac 
of cavalry, was an operation of some diflical 

‘‘In the course of the evening several m 
loud explosions were heard, and it was 80 
discovered that he had also blown up a 
abandoned the whole of his works here, a 
along the coast between this and Kertch, a 
spiked all the guns. - He had also set fire 
and destroyed some large corn-magazines 
Kertch, as well as two steamers in the hi 
bour; and the Cossacks, as usual, burnt 
the forage and farm-houses in their way. 

‘As soon as the batteries on Cape St. Pz 
were abandoned, or soon before, some Of 1 
smaller war-steamers were enabled to rou 
Cape Ak-Bourno, and enter the Bay of Kert 
when they engaged and endeavoured to cut 
some of the enemy’s steamers attempting 
escape into the Sea of Azoff. They succeeds 
I believe, in capturing a small one, butt 
other two managed to get through. 

‘““The disembarkation of horses, gums, @ 
matériel went on during the whole night, und 
the zealous and active superintendence of Re: 
admiral Houston Stewart and Captain N 
Thomas Pasley; but, with all this, there ™ 
a good deal to be done’ at daylight this mornir 
and I was ultimately compelled to proce 
with only three of the guns of the Turki 
contingent, and without any of their office 
horses. Under the circumstances, howev' 
I considered it imperative to proceed, and t 
whole force marched off this ground at six {] 
morning, the French in contiguous coum 
followed by their artillery; the British - 
echelons of columns, covering their flank, a 
their own artillery and baggage; and t 
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urkish troops in contiguous columns of batta- 
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were superior, in proportion to the number 


ms, covering the rear of the whole, until | of the population, to those of any other town 


ey approached the precincts of Kertch, when 
ie whole of the troops broke into an ordinary 
lumn of route. The town of Kertch is clean, 
id remarkably well built, and the troops 
issed through it with the greatest regularity, 
id without the slightest disorder; subse- 
iently the day became excessively hot, and 
‘e march being a long one, the men suffered 
eatly from fatigue and want of water, which 
as only to be found at occasional wells. We 
anaged to get in here, however, by one o’clock, 
here we were soon after visited by the three 
mirals, and found a large squadron of small 
-amers and gun-Boats, ready to proceed into 
esea of Azoff, under the command of Captain 
rons, of the ALiranda. 

“The result of these operations, besides the 
ening of the passage into that sea, and the 
struction of the enemy’s works, has been the 
oture of upwards of fifty of his guns, many 


, 


them of the largest calibre and the best 
astruction; and if the enterprise has, from 
‘cumstances, not added greatly to her ma- 
ty’s arms, it has, as already stated, so far 
en attended by complete success. That 
‘ocess, however, is mainly to be attributed to 
2 judicious arrangements of Admirals Bruat 
1 Sir E. Lyons, and to their indefatigable 
ention in carrying them out, as well as to 
> able and willing assistance they have re- 
ved from the captains and other officers of 
+ French and British navy under their re- 
‘etive commands; nor must I omit to men- 
a the invariable and willing assistance I 
ve on all occasions received in the course of 
‘8 service from General d’Autemarre, com- 
nding the French division, and from Reschid 
sha, commanding the sultan’s troops. 


“Tomitted to state that, in passing through 
‘ttch this morning, observing that an iron 
ndry there had been employed in the manu- 
“ure of shot and shells, as well as in casting 
'ué bullets, I caused it to be destroyed, with 
1tsnew and expensive machinery.” 

ew places in any land are more interesting 
he archeologist and natural philosopher 
in the places of which the allies had thus 
‘en. possession. In connection with the 
mnerian Bosphorus, historians and anti- 
mians have always found themes of curious 
also useful discussion. On p. 408, vol. i. 
“his History, a brief sketch was given of the 
ore interest of Kertch; which was there 
“mibed as “a poor substitute for the glories 
‘he once mighty Panticapeum.” Neverthe- 
 Kertch was a handsome city when in May, 
5, it submitted to the allies. Its public 
‘dings were large and elegant, and both as 


‘heir number and architectural pretensions, 
| . 


} 
| 


or city belonging to the Russians in the Black 
Sea. The site of Kertch is peculiarly plea- 
sant; its sea-vlews are varied and picturesque, 
and in the distance the mountains of the 
Caucasian range display their lofty grandeur. 
The antiquity of Kertch extends even beyond 
the ancient Panticapeum. It is supposed that 
some rude town existed even in the days of the 
Cimri, but history fails to trace the character 
of the occupation of these regions in an anti- 
quity soremote. In looking back through the 
revolutions of ages to such periods, we must be 
satisfied with the discoveries of the first indi- 
cations of civilisation, and with tracing the 
glories of its early progress. In doing this the 
imagination is apt to betray the judgment, and 
invest with fictitious interest the earlier tri- 
umphs of social progress. 
** Thus will memory oft in dreams sublime 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over, 
While looking back through the waves of time, 
That their long faded glories do cover.” 

Whoever the Cimmerians were, their history 
is lost in the darkness of the long past; they 
were succeeded by arace more barbarous—the 
Tauri, a race of Anthropophagi, fierce, bloody, 
and relentless. They seem to have excavated 
abodes from the solid rock, occupying a hewn 
city, so to speak, in the vicinity of Kertch. 
They were, in turn, subjugated by the Scy- 
thians, a people who appear to have descended 
from the mountains of Thibet, a brave, severe, 
stern race, dauntless in battle, and of unsub- 
duable spirit. These were afterwards known 
by the name of the Tauro-Scythians. It is not 
improbable that the present race of Tartars 
occupying that country are descended chiefly 
from them, although there is a large admixture 
in the race of other Tartar tribes, and of the 
ancient Huns. The Milesians expelled the 
Scythians, and have obtained the credit of 
marking those realms with the first traces of 
civilisation. History has scarcely done jus- 
tice to the Scythian race, many of which 
remained among both the Ionic and Doric 
settlements, or on the shores of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus and of the Black Sea, and were a 
stable and hardy element in the vigour of these 
infant colonies. - 

Kertch was the site of an ancient settlement 
of the Ionic branch of the ancient Greek race, 
as the Chersonese was of their rivals of the 
Doric branch. ‘The country at that time was 
covered with fine forests, and hence the settlers 
dedicated it to the sylvan god Pan; the abun- 
dance of wine produced led to the worship of 
Bacchus, and the city, founded by this inge- 
nious people 500 3.c., was designated Pantica- 
peum. 

The ancient city occupied a range of heights 
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from Mons Mithridates (formerly a precipice 
above the sea, which has now considerably 
receded) to a large artificial mound, which be- 
came the tomb of Milesian princes, and pro- 
bably was previously the burial-place of 
Seythian chiefs. The country abounds in large 
mounds of a similar creation, and used for a 
similar purpose; they resemble the cairns of 
Treland and Scotland, but are of vastly larger 
dimensions (showing the wealth and population 
of these Milesian colonies), and are objects of 
Inquisitive interest to the learned. Herodotus 
refers to these vast piles for sepulture in these 
terms :—‘‘The tombs of the Scythian kings are 
seen in the land of Sberri, at the extreme point 
to which the Borysthenesis navigable. Here, 
in the event of a king’s decease, after embalm- 
ing the body they convey it to some neighbour- 
ing Scythian nation. The people receive the 
royal corpse and convey it to another province 
of his dominions, and when they have conveyed 
it through all the provinces they dig a deep 
square fosse, and place the body in the grave 
on a bed of grass. In the vacant space around 
the body in the fosse they now lay one of the 
king's concubines, whom they strangle for the 
purpose, his cupbearer, his cook, his groom, 
his page, his messenger, fifty of his slaves, some 
horses, and samples of all his things. Having 
so done, all fall to work throwing up an im- 
mense mound, striving and vieing with one 
another who shall do the most.” 

The Russian government of late years ex- 
plored many of these ‘‘ tombs of the kings,” 
and removed many beautiful relics to the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg. Among these 
trophies, gathered from the graves of antiquity, 
were—personal decorations, implements of 
war, and instruments of worship, carvings, 
engravings, &c. Duplicates of all these were 
deposited in the Museum of Kertch. The 
French Chasseurs not only permitted the Turks 
and Tartars to destroy these relics of long-past 
ages, but joined in the barbarous demolition 
and dispersion; and such English sailors and 
marines as found opportunity participated in 
the barbaric work. Some bas-reliefs were 
secured by Dr. Macpherson, of the Turkish 
contingent, and a few other officers of taste, 
and sent to England to the British Museum. 

About fifty years before Christ the Romans 
assumed authority in the Tauric Bosphorus ; 
the Huns overran the country 875 a.p. 
For 900 years Huns, Goths, and other bar- 
barous races, continued to overflow that fine 
realm, gradually defacing the traces of its once 
glorious civilisation. The Genoese then became 
its conquerors, and held it for a period of 
200 years: they were expelled by the Tartars 
and Turks, who retained it for 800 years, 
until the Russians expelled them, who con- 
tinued undisputed lords until the lion standard 
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of England and the eagle standard of | 
scared them away. In October, 1855, w 

the Turkish contingent occupied Kerich ( 
will be seen in a future chapter), Dr. Ma 
pherson above alluded to, made excayatio, 
in several of the sepulchral monuments whi 
cover the vicinity, and discovered various i: 
teresting objects. In a paper read by tl] 
doctor before the Geographical and Hthnol 
gical section of the British Society for t] 
Promotion of Science, the following interestir 
information was presented, which we tal 
substantially from notes of a report of 4] 
proceedings of that section :—“ Dr. Macphe 
son’s duties at the late seat of war havin 
led him to Kertch, he was” induced, by hea 
ing of the former discoveries of the Ru 
sians, to commence excavations, which even 
ually led to the discovery by him of so mar 
interesting traces of the ancient city of Pant 
capeum. ‘There are few spots so replete wi) 
interest as the Cimmerian Bosphorus, once 1 
of the most flourishing settlements of 1] 
ancient Greeks, and the extreme limit in the 
parts of the colonization of this wonderf 
race. Here the archeeologist and the search| 
in natural history will still find a wide fie) 
for exploration. Dr. Macpherson was station: 
there from October, 1855, to June, 1856; b 
the severity of the weather rendered explor 
tions impossible, and his public duties, as pri 
cipal medical officer over a force of 20,0( 
men, so continually occupied his time, that | 
was unable to prosecute his researches. <A) 


sisted by Major Crease, Royal Engineers, D 
Macpherson has carefully explored these t) 
muli. In some, the tomb was found und 
the natural surface, and in many beneath }) 
Some were arched in the Egyptian, others : 
the modern style. Square flags, resting () 
each other in the centre, and supported by 
niche in the side wall, supported a few 
others had flat roofs, while occasionally 1 
masonry was discovered. Fragments of bra¢ 
lets, which were exhibited in the room, we) 
found in one of the tumuli. Having descend 
many feet under the natural surface, he can 
upon the bed of ashes. The bones of a hors 
human skeleton, and other remains, were al 
met with; and, on removing the masonr 
fibule and bronze coins were picked up | 
niches between the stones. Having work 
at this tumuli for two months without succes 
he turned his attention to Mons Mithridate 
The whole of this hill, from its base to 1 
summit, and the spur extending from 1b to) 
distance of three miles, is composed of brok« 
pottery and débris of every description, to 
depth of from 10 to 100 feet over the matur 
clay hill. The height and size of this Milest! 
work are so enormous, that it is scarcely po 
sible to believe it to be the result of hum) 


. 


e 


yur, and it must have been the work of ages 
haye conveyed the surface soil from the 
ns below to raise it and the neighbouring 
On the top 
his hill is a rude chair, cut out of the rock, 
a hollow resembling a sacrificial altar. He 
menced his operations on the sides of these 
(3, and came to excavations cut out of the 
es, and probably the abode of the Tauri, 
which had been converted into tombs by 
These tombs had, however, 
1 explored; but he secured several speci- 
s of the haridles of amphore, with the 
es of Greek magistrates stamped thereon, 
a few coins with the effigy of Pan, or the 
2k ruler for the time being, represented 
n them, with the figure of a griffin, which 
the emblem of the city, on the reverse. 
far from Mons Mithridates he came upon 
rtion of an aqueduct, which probably con- 
It was formed 
meave tiles, and one of them he exhibited 
le meeting. After describing the result of 


thts to the present elevation. 


Milesians. 


d water to the acropolis. 


> of his labours, he proceeded to state, that 
ath an extensive sloping artificial tumulus, 
ung at right angles with the ridge, ex- 
ing northwards from Mons Mithridates, 
me upon a mass of rubble masonry, be- 
which was a door leading to an arched 
uber built under the side of the mound. 
led to a larger chamber, which was also 
ad. The walls of the larger chamber 
marked off in squares, with here and 
» flowers, birds, and grotesque figures. 
the entrance to this chamber were 
ed two figures of griffins rampant. Two 
men—one a person in authority, and 
ther his attendant earrying his spear— 
tudely sketched on one of the walls. 
Some exploration, the skeleton of a 
was found, near which lay a human 
ton; and, continuing his researches, he 
<upon a tomb cut out of the solid rock. 
ar from this a smaller excavation in the 
was discovered, and, clearing the surface, 
ck was found to be hewn out three feet 
ith and twelve inlength. Here he came 
the skeleton of a horse, and, a few feet 
~ on, an upright flag, four feet high, 
ound placed. over the entrance of a tomb 
ut of the calcareous clay. The tomb 
£ a semi-circular form, and he found, on 
ng, that the floor was covered with 
(ful pebbles and shells, such as are now 
on the shores of the Sea of Azoff. The 
t the human frame, possessing still the 
man, lay on the floor. The bones had 
led into dust, and the space occupied by 
ad did not exceed the size of the palm 
' hand, the mode in which the garments 
Ped the body, and the knots and fasten- 
'y which they were bound being easily | 
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traceable in the dust. Several bodies were 
discovered, and at the head of each was a glass 
bottle, and in one of these bottles was found a 
little wine. A cup and a lacrymatory of the 
same material, and a lamp, were placed on a 
small niche above each body. A coin anda 
few enamelled beads were placed on the left 
hand, and on the right-a number of walnuts. 
Other similar tombs were explored, and 
various specimens of pottery, personal orna- 
ments, vessels of glass, coins, beads, and other 
objects of interest, were found.” 

It is much to be regretted that so few of 
these valuable antiquities were brought to 
England. It was the good fortune of the 
British Museum to obtain some spoils of value. 
A lion and lioness, full-sized figures in marble, 
exquisitely sculptured, had been at the en- 
. trance of the Kertch Museum: these were sent 
to England. The Mrefly, a hired transport, by 
which they were conveyed, afterwards brought 
home some marble slabs, of a very remote anti- 
quity, covered with figures. of the early kipgs 
of Pontus. 

On the evening of the 25th, Captain Lyons 
(son of the admiral) prepared to cross the Sea 
of Azoff to its northern shores, which he ef- 
fected on the 26th. A part of his squadron 
cruising about captured coasters and gun-boats. 
At three o’clock on the 26th, they arrived at 
the Spit of Berdiansk, the rendezvous for the 
French and British. In half an hour the 
whole squadron anchored off the lighthouse 
which is on the spit; this was done in such a 
manner that while some of the vessels can- 
nonaded the merchantmen in the harbour, others 
cannonaded the beach, so as to render it impos- 
sible for the enemy to assemble either infan try 
or artillery there. Commander Osborn took the 
command of the boats, French and British, 
and attacked the ships in the harbour; the 
gallant officer dispatched a portion of- his 
boats a distance of four miles, where some 
Russian coasters found anchorage: the whole 
were set fire to and consumed. ‘The necessity 
of great celerity in accomplishing the work 
committed to Captain Lyons compelled him to 
forego capture, and to consume what other- 
wise would have constituted valuable prizes. 
From this anchorage, and while yet the work 
of destruction was going on, Captain Lyons 
dispatched some of his fleetest steamers in 
pursuit of other vessels descried at a distance, 
which were captured. Before dark, the work 
of capture at sea and destruction in the har- 
bour was completed. At dawn of the 27th, 
the captain conducted his squadron up to the 
town of Berdiansk; by consulting “ Wyld’s 
Map of the Sea of Azoff, and the surrounding 
Shores,” the reader will perceive that the Spit 
of Berdiansk projects a considerable distance 
into the sea, the lighthouse and port being at 
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its extremity. On that point the work of the 
preceding evening was accomplished ; the town 
of Berdiansk was at the other extremity of the 
spit, where vessels of an inferior draught could 
go in; the difference of draught could not, 
however, be great, as four small war-steamers, 
which had escaped from Kertch on the 24th, 
made for the town of Berdiansk, and found a 
haven of security there, as their commanders 
hoped. ‘The approach of Lyons’ squadron to 
the lighthouse at the other end of the spit 
removed that hope, and the steamers were 
burned to the water’s edge when, on the 27th, 
Commander Lambert, to whom Captain Lyons 
intrusted the duty, arrived at Berdiansk. The 
commander summoned the governor to sur- 
render, who complied; private property was 
spared; the inhabitants, who were descended 
from Greek and Genoese colonists, were friendly, 
and readily gave any information the allies 
sought. All government property was de- 
stroyed—this included corn to the value of 
£50,000. A beautiful 8-inch 62-cwt. gun was 
carried away. While these proceedings took 
place, Cossack videttes reconnoitred; they 
vere sent out from Petroiskoi, a town five 
miles cff: they did not venture upon any 
hostile demonstration. 

On the return of the commander with the 
boats, Captain Lyons, with his characteristic 
promptitude and skill, directed a combination 
of movements which, suddenly executed, em- 
barrassed and distressed the enemy. He sent 
a portion of his squadron to the entrance of 
the Putrid Sea, stationed a swift ship off the 
estuary of the Don, and directed the remainder 
of his force upon Arabat. He arrived off that 
place on the 28th, which he immediately 
attacked. There was shoal water, and the 
wind was on shore; but the ships, French and 
English, were so well handled that every shot 
upon the batteries told. The vessels were 
ordered to keep at shell range. One shell 
made a lodgment in the magazine, blowing it 
up, and producing great destruction of life and 
materiel. The fort at Arabat mounted thirty 
guns, and the fire of the ships was answered 
with great spirit and resolution. With the 
destruction produced by the explosion the 
gallant captain contented himself, as it was 
impossible to conquer the batteries with the 
force at his disposal, as there was a large body 
of troops on shore. There was a vast store of 
grain on the Spit of Arabat, near the town, 
but no effort was made to destroy it; the reason 
for not making the attempt being, that the 
boats would be exposed to a dangerous can- 
nonade. ‘To expose ships or boats, in any sea, 
to a dangerous fire from the forts or batteries 
of the enemy, had gone out of fashion. No 
doubt. our ships would have been matched 
against ships at any odds; but our commanders 
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everywhere during this war had the 
of bringing their ships safe out of the way 
land defences. he force under Captain Lyo’ 
was so considerable, that we can hardly dou 
a spirited attempt to destroy the granaries 
the spit would have been successful, not inde 
without loss;—but the English people had: 
notion, in sending out their fleets, that i 
portant exploits could be performed wi 
immunity from loss of men or materiel, 
may be that the captain perceived that t: 
advantage, if obtained, would not compens: 
for the loss which was certain to occur, Af) 
ihe affair at Arabat, Captain Sedaiges and |; 
fine ships left the squadron and returned ) 
Kertch. his seems to have been very 1; 
accountable every way—it was another instar: 
of the uncertainty of co-operation from {} 
French fleet, everywhere that the command 
a French general-officer could reach ‘the, 
Sedaiges was as amenable to General d’ Au- 
marre as Bruat was to- Pelissier; and | 
result was that the operations of the Frer: 
navy were so completely subservient to ( 
convenience of the army that, as in the rel. 
of the first expedition to Kertch by Canrob: 
and in the instance of the abandonment) 
Lyons by his French coadjutor, there was | 
calculating upon their consistent and ¢l 
tinuous action. While Lyons was bombard; 
Arabat, the little squadron at the Strait of : 
Putrid Sea was not idle. The entrance to fh 
sea is not more than fifty yards wide, | 
the low cliffs of Genitschi (or Yenits! 
commanded it. The Swallow and Wran? 
were the vessels which performed there 
duty entrusted to them by Captain Ly 
they took three vessels as prizes, and destre 
several others; but the majority that wera 
Genitschi took refuge in the Putrid Sea. ©) 
was the state of affairs when Lyons, steat? 
along by the spit from Arabat, arrived 
Genitschi. On the morning of the 29th, 
captain sent a flag of truce to demand 
surrender of all the government store | 
Genitschi. This was refused: the govel) 
pointing to the force at his disposal, expré 
his determination to resist. ‘That force 
considerable; besides the batteries (which 
inferior), there were six field-pieces, 200 «1 
lerymen, a battalion of infantry, and set 
sotnias ‘of Cossacks drawn up in @ fav 
able position to protect them in case » 
landing. Captain Lyons, after giving’ 
governor more time for reflection tha’, 
deserved or was necessary, began to act, | 

loss of time allowed might have been fat 
the expedition, for if the enemy had cf 
his position, so as to cover with his fore 

passage into the Putrid Sea, the boats © 
not have effected an entrance, which wa? 


chief object Captain Lyons desired t0 al 
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could not bring his ships nearer than long 
ge, because of the deficient depth of water; 
therefore shelled the town, spreading de- 
tation every where, and while the panic and 
fusion created by such a bombardment 
ed, the boats passed in behind the Arabat 
t, and attacked, burned, and destroyed 
enty-fivre ships. There were within the 
nnel considerable granaries; most of these 
re given to the flames. Lieutenant Macken- 
who commanded the boat expedition, 
‘ing effected the demolition of most of the 
‘es and ships without losing a man, retired. 
stain Lyons, however, was not satisfied that 
‘whole of the stores and ships were de- 
yyed; and, notwithstanding the danger of 
enterprise, the boats were again sent in to 
wk the shipping, while three volunteers 
ne undertook the daring feat of firing the 
jaining stores. These three intrepid men 
re Lieutenant Buckley, of the Ifranda; Lieu- 
ant Burgoyne, of the Swallow; and Mr. Ro- 
ts, gunner of the Ardent. Seldom have men 
erved better of their country than these three 
rless men. They landed and accomplished 
ir purpose, escaping through showers of 
pe-shot, and having been in imminent 
iger of being cut off from the boats. Mean- 
ileMackenzie succeeded in burning seventeen 
re ships, making a total of ninety. The 
res and corn were at least worth £150,000. 
> value of stores, ships, houses, and other 
perty consumed was such as to inflict a vast 
sunt of injury upon the enemy. Already 
xe the squadron of Captain Lyons entered 
Sea of Azoff, there were captured or de- 
yyed six war-steamers, 246 merchant-ves- 
, and stores to the value of £150,000. 
m the morning of the 21st of May to the 
ming of the 29th, this ruin to the pro- 
ty of the enemy, and the capture of the 
' cities of the straits, and all the stores 
hin them, were effected. Had the expedition 
the Putrid Sea been any longer delayed, it 
uld have been too late, as the enemy in- 
ded to sink ships across the strait, and thus 
ctually protect the property within it. 
re was a great store of coal at Genitschi, 
ich was burned by the shells from the ships. 
t will doubtless amaze our readers, much 
shey have seen in these pages of the lying 
letins of the Russian chiefs, to learn that 
nce Gortschakoff informed his imperial 
ster that the allies had met with a series of 
2ats, unless the devastation of private pro- 
ty and defenceless towns was, in the esti- 
jon of the Western powers, victory. The 
ice boasted in his despatches that he had 
’seen this enterprise of the enemy, and had 
pared against it; that other modes of com- 
‘Acation having been provided, little injury 


. befallen the Russian communications or 
OL. I, 
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the Russian supplies, and that, in fact, he had 
ordered his troops everywhere to give the 
enemy such a reception as would severely 
chastise him for his temerity. When reading 
all this boasting and arrogance, one is tempted 
to exclaim— 
** Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat does this our Ceesar feed, 

That he is grown so great?” 

On the other hand, we have the despatches 
of Captain Lyons, recounting deeds of the 
utmost importance, and concerning which he 
was entitled to say— | 

‘¢ Et quorum pars magna fui;” © 

and whoever contrasts the modesty of these 
despatches with the vaunting effrontery of 
Prince Gortschakoff, will admit that the Bri- 
tish officer appears to immeasurable advantage. 
The first of these was dated May 28th, off the 
town of Arabat; the second, May 29th, off 
Genitschi : — 


“‘T have the honour to inform you that, on 
hauling down your flag on the afternoon of 
the 25th, I proceeded with the steam-vessels 
under my orders, and the French steamer 
Iucifer, towards Berdiansk; at dark we 
stopped for the French steamers Megére, Bran- 
don, and Fulton. These having joined, at 3 a.m. 
on the 26th, we all went on in company; at 
3.30 p.m. on that day we anchored off the 
lighthouse on the Spit at Berdiansk, in such a 
position as to command the harbour and beach 
and a large number of merchant vessels. I 
then sent the boats of the squadrons, under 
Commander Sherard Osborn, accompanied by 
the boats of the French ships, to destroy these 
vessels, as well as some lying about four miles 
off, and a storehouse. All this was completed 
by dark. During this time steamers of the 
two squadrons were chasing and destroying 
vessels in other directions. At daylight of 
the 27th I weighed with the ships under 
my orders, accompanied by the four French 
steamers, and anchored off the town of Ber- 
diansk, the Miranda in fifteen feet, and the 
gun-boats in proportionally less water, in a 
position which effectually commanded the 
town and beach. Here we found run on shore 
and burnt to the water’s edge, and abandoned, 
the four steamers of war which had escaped 
from Kertch, under the command of Rear- 
admiral Wolff, whose flag was flying in the 
Moloditz. I now landed the small-arm men 
and marines of the squadron under Commander 
Lambert of the Curlew, accompanied by those 
of the French ships, with orders to destroy all 
shipping and government stores, but to respect 
private property. This was done without mo- 
lestation, although we had information that 
800 Cossacks with guns were at Petroskoi, 
five miles off. Many vessels were destroyed, 

bat § 
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and corn stores to the estimated value of 
£50,000. An 8-inch and 62-cwt. gun was 
also recovered from the wreck of one of the 
Russian steamers, and is now on board the 
Miranda. Immediately the boats returned, the 
squadrons weighed for Arabat; I at the same 
time detached the Swallow and Wrangler to 
Genitschi, to command the entrance to the 
Putrid Sea, and the Curlew to cruise between" 
Krivaia Spit and Sand Island, and thus pre- 
vent vessels escaping us by getting up the 
Don. 

‘On the morning of the 28th we arrived off 
Arabat, and engaged the fort (mounting 30 
guns) for an hour-and-a-half, at the end of 
which time a shell blew up the enemy’s maga- 
zine; the ships having been ordered to keep 
at shell range, and being well handled, had 
only one casualty, the chief engineer of the 
Medina being slightly wounded by a splinter. 
The French senior officer’s ship received two 
shots in the hull, but fortunately no one was 
hurt. The enemy must have lost many men, 
from the precision with which the shells burst 
in his works, independently of that caused by 
the explosion. 

‘“Phe commanders of the vessels employed 
deserve every credit for the skilful manner in 
which they manceuvred their vessels in a very 
strong breeze and shoal water without a single 
accident, and [ may be permitted to say none 
were more distinguished than our gallant 
allies. The large garrison at Arabat rendering 
any attempt at landing out of the question, I 
now proceeded for Genitschi, parting, with 
regret, from Captain de Sedaiges and _ his 
squadron, who left at the same time for 
Kertch. I take this opportunity of mention- 
ing the efficient, cordial, and hearty co-opera- 
tion I received on every occasion from M. de 
Sedaiges and the ships under his orders, and 
my hope that it may again be my good fortune 
to have him for my colleague. 

“The allied squadrons have destroyed upwards 
of 100 vessels during the three days they have 
been in this sea, principally laden with pro- 


visions for the Russian army in the Crimea. | 


Had we sent these vessels in as prizes we 
should have lost much valuable time, and not 
been able to effect so many captures. The 
active and zealous way in which the officers 
and ships’ companies perform their duties, and 
the cheerful manner in which they suffer this 
pecuniary loss for the benefit of the service, 
will, I trust, meet with your approbation.” 


‘I have the honour to inform you that I 
arrived here shortly after dark last night, with 
her majesty’s ships under my orders, and joined 
the Swallow and Wrangler, which ships had 
already destroyed or captured all the yessels in 


» 


this neighbourhood outside the Straits 
nitschi; but a very great number had 
the straits, which are only fifty yards wide, ¢: 
are commanded by the low chffs on which | 
town is built, and were moored inside un; 
the cliff. At six o’clock this morning [ g\ 
Commander Craufurd with a flag of truce, 
demand the immediate surrender of all th; 
vessels, and of the immense corn stores for 
supply of the army in the Crimea, and} 
all government property of every deseripti, 
stating that if these terms were complied yw) 
I would spare the town, and respect priv; 
property; but,if not, the inhabitants were i. 
mediately to leave the town. Comman) 
Craufurd was met by an officer of apparen; 
high rank, who refused to accede to thi 
terms, saying that any attempt to land wo! 
be resisted. The enemy at this time had | 
field-pieces in position, and about 200 men wi 
them, and, visible from the mast-head, dra 
up behind the town, a battalion of infant, 
besides Cossacks. a 

‘“ Having allowed till 9 a.a. for the reo. 
sideration of the refusal to deliver up 
vessels and stores; and receiving no answell 
at, that time hauled down the flag of truce, J 
placed the steamers as near to the town 1 
the passage into the Putrid Sea as the deptli 
the water would allow, but they were of 
able to approach within long range. See: 
that if the enemy, who had removed : 
guns from their position, could place thema 
the town, so as to command the passage, 1 
that if he could place his infantry in a sim 
manner it would be impossible for the bes 
to pass the channel, and destroy the yess 
and stores, I directed the ships to shell & 
town, which they did so effectually that ° 
boats, under the command of Lieutent 
J. F. C. Mackenzie, got safely through ¢ 
passage, and set fire to the shipping (seven: 
three in number) and the corn stores. Ts 
service was ably performed by Lieuten| 
Mackenzie, and the boats returned witht 
accident. mal 

«The wind having shifted about two hos 
after the boats came off, some of the corn stcs 
did not catch fire; conceiving the destructi 
of this corn, as well as of some more dist 
vessels, in so favourable a position for supp 
ing the Russian armies in the Crimea, to be 
the utmost importance, I sent the boats agt!, 
commanded and officered as before, althoug! 
was aware that, from the enemy haying / 
time to make preparations, it would bié 
hazardous enterprise. The ships accordiny 
resumed their fire upon the town, and # 
boats proceeded. Lieutenant Cecil W. Buck’ 
of this ship, Lieutenant Hugh T. Burgoyn® 
the Swallow, and Mr. John Roberts, gunner! 
the Ardent, volunteered to land alone, and * 
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stores; this offer I accepted, knowing the 
ninent risk there would be in landing a 
ty in presence of such a superior force, and 
of gun-shot of the ships. This very dan- 
gus service they most gallantly performed, 
rowly escaping the Cossacks, who all but 
them off from their boat; at the same time 
utenant Mackenzie pushed on, and burned 
remaining vessels, the enemy opening a 
from four field-guns and musketry, placed 
ost within point-blank range of the boats. 
rything being now effectually accomplished, 
boats returned. Although several of them 
e struck by grape and case-shot, most for- 
ately only one man was slightly wounded. 
utenant Mackenzie speaks in high terms of 
coolness and excellent behaviour of all em- 
yed under his orders; and I trust I may be 
wed to bring to your notice the conspicuous 
it of Lieutenant Mackenzie himself on this 
ision, when more than ninety vessels, and 
corn for the Russian army of the value of 
10,000 were destroyed, owing to his gal- 
ry and ability, with so trifling a loss as one 
1 slightly wounded. 

‘Since the squadron entered the Sea of 
ff, four days ago, the enemy has lost four 
mers of war, 246 merchant-vessels, also 
1 and flour magazines to the value of at 
t £150,000.” 


t has been related that the Curlew was 
ioned at the estuary of the Don while Cap- 
_ Lyons was engaged at Arabat and Ge- 
chi. At the termination of these exploits 
squadron steamed towards Taganrog, taking 
Curlew in its course, and anchored about 
miles off. This city was founded by Peter 
Great; but since his time the importance 
the position has passed away; the ap- 
iches have been filled up by sand; and 
m the wind blows from the land it is 
7 difficult for vessels of any draught to 
up to the town. With great labour 
ships were brought within three miles of 
anrog. As soon as they approached, a ves- 
Was seen on fire in what is called the 
chant Harbour (a plan of Taganrog in 
ld’s map will reveal the position). The 
culty of bringing up the ships caused the 
‘ain to resort to the expedient of rafts to 
y 82-pounders, his ships’ boats bearing 
ung heavier than 24-pounder howitzers. 
3 detachment reached the shallows; and, 
anately, at this juncture an auxiliary flo- 
‘arrived which had been dispatched by the 
irals to Captain Lyons’ aid. The rein- 
sment consisted of twenty launches, armed 
1 howitzers and rocket-mortars. Captain 
uges, of the French marine, rejoined Cap- 
4yons with these new succours. A flag 
‘uce was sent to the governor, demanding 
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the surrender of all government property. The 
governor refused. Commander Coles, of the 
Stromboli, led in forty craft of various de- 
scriptions, and opened fire with such rapidity, 
that ships and stores were soon in flames. 
This was followed up by a landing of marines, 
who extended the destruction already caused 
by the rockets and shells. The marines had to 
fight their way in accomplishing the object. 
All the officers regretted the necessity they 
were under to do so much harm to a city so 
beautiful and so pleasantly situated. Many 
ladies in their carriages watched the approach 
of the flotilla, as if its purpose were peaceful. 
They were under the delusion that the troops 
would sink it, or cause it to put about. Seve- 
ral superb stone buildings became the prey 
of the devouring element; and the beautiful 
gardens, for which Taganrog is famous, were 
to a great extent destroyed. This was the 
favourite residence of Alexander I., and where 
he died. When the invaders attempted to 
burn the great store-houses, 3000 soldiers were 
drawn up for their defence. These men be- 
haved bravely; but no troops could maintain 
a position beneath the hurricane of rockets and 
shells that fell upon them. The buildings had 
an enormous frontage along the beach, which 
rendered an effectual defence impossible. <A 
huge raft lay close by, which was loaded with 
timber; and this catching fire, burned s0 
fiercely, that the troops could not descend the 
beach to take aim with rifles or musketry, and 
not a man in the boats was killed. What loss 
of life was caused to the Russians it is im- 
possible even to guess; but it is to be feared 
that not a few non-combatants—even women 
and children—were victims to the obstinacy of 
the governor. This personage, in his despatch, 
alleged that he offered to meet the allies out- 
side the town, and to allow the fate of Tagan- 
rog to depend upon the result of the battle. 
It is scarcely necessary to say he made no 
such offer; and if he had been so foolish as to 
do so, no notice would have been taken of it. 
The official account of the loss by the enemy, 
irrespective of the wounded, reports the ever- 
recurring lie of one Cossack hulled. 

The arrangements and progress of the 
defence were, according to the commander-in- 
chief of the garrison, General Krosnoff, as 
follows :— 


“The defence of the principal approach by 
the rough ascent leading from the quay to the 
street of the Greeks was intrusted by me to 
Major-general Count Tolstoi, who had shown 
a noble readiness to contribute to the defence 
by his experience and military acquirements. 
The half-battalion of the garrison of Taganrog 
had been posted near the ascent (escarpement) 
with about 200 inhabitants, who had been 
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hastily armed. In case of an attack, Count 
Tolstoi, with his infantry, supported by three 
sotnias of Cossacks of the regiment of the Don, 
No. 68, was to charge the, enemy at the point 
of the bayonet, and rout them, while the regi- 
ment d’Instruction was to take the assailants 
in flank, and decide the affair. But, instead 
of the expected descent, the allies, having 
taken up a position with their steamers and 
fifty vessels differently armed with cannon 
opposite the timber-yard, commenced an in- 
fernal (sic) cannonade, which lasted till half- 
past six o'clock. At the same time seven large 
ships of the enemy, armed with heavy Paixhan 
guns and congreve-rockets, anchored at a dis- 
tance, and commenced firing at an elevation 
upon the town. There was one uninterrupted 
noise of shells bursting, fuses, and grape, ac- 
companied by fire-rockets, and rifle-balls. <A 
conflagration burst out in the town, especially 
near the Exchange, the street of the Greeks, 
and at the Gostenoi-Riad; and at half-past 
three o’clock the assailants landed about 300 
men, whom they advanced towards the high 
ground, upon which is the church of the Czar 
Constantine. This detachmént opened an irre- 
gular fire of rifle-shots from behind the bushes, 
but at this decisive moment Count Tolstoi in- 
trusted a company of the half-battalion of the 
garrison to the retired Lieutenant-colonel 
Makedonsky (who, under these difficult cir- 
cumstances, had again offered his services to 
his country), and ordered him to drive back 
the enemy. This distinguished superior officer 
spread out his company in an inclosure covered 
by an orchard, in a moment forced the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters to fall back, and then charged 
them vigorously at the point of the bayonet, 
routed them, and drove them back to their 
boats. The squadron then opened a terrible 
cannonade, but which only lasted a quarter of 
an hour. The allies, convinced that no can- 
nonade would impose upon the Russian troops, 
withdrew to fifteen versts’ distance from the 
town, and on the 25rd of May (the 4th of 
June) went again to sea, steering in the direc- 
tion of Mariopol. 

‘Thus ended this new act of powerless ani- 
mosity directed against a peaceful commercial 
city, which during so many years had provided 
the West with its magnificent grain; against a 
town which ought to be sacred to England, to 
France, and especially to Sardinia, in memory 
of the last days of the Emperor Alexander, 
who had conferred so many benefits upon them. 

‘‘By the special grace of God, our loss 
during this bombardment was very slight. 
One Cossack was killed; Lieutenant Volkoff, 
attached to the half-battalion of the garrison of 
the town, was seriously wounded by two rifle- 
balls in the chest and head; Baron Franck, 
assessor of the college, attached to the military 
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governor, Count Tolstoi, received a contus! 
on the head, occasioned by the fragment of 
grenade; and Major Bozenko, police-master 
Taganrog, who had his horse shot under hi 
also received a contusion: twelve men wi 
wounded. A report is being made of ¢ 
inhabitants killed and wounded, and also of { 
houses burnt or destroyed.” | 


We shall reserve Captain Lyons’ despai 
until the close of the narrative, as the | 
maining operations require but little notice, 

From ‘Taganrog the squadron made | 
Mariopol, a good port situated on the ¢ 
treme north of the Sea of Azoff, just with; 
the Gulf of the Don. In this place consid: 
able stores of grain were usually laid up | 
the service of the Russian armies in the C: 
mea, and even south of it. The flotilla «. 
peared off Mariopol on the 4th, and its co- 
mander summoned the governor in the sa; 
terms as at Taganrog, and met with a simi 
reply. Early on the morning of the fifth < 
boats prepared for action, but no opposit) 
appearing, a landing-party destroyed {3 
granaries and all the government stores. | 
place called Eijsk on the opposite side of « 
gulf was next visited, and the whole of ¢ 
government property which it contained - 
duced to ashes. The storage of hay and stry 
found at Eijsk was enormous. ‘There was 4 
a vast quantity of corn, particularly rye. Fr 
the nature of these commodities, the con- 
gration was speedy, and the work of destructa 
soon over. 

While these operations were going on wit 2 
the Sea of Azoff, others were being conducd 
without the Kertch Straits on the shores of ¢ 
Black Sea. On the 28th of May, the Russis 
abandoned Soudjuk-Kaleh, first spiking sty 
guns and mortars, blowing up the magazl 
and setting fire to the barracks and pul 
buildings. On their retreat they demolis 
a fort on the coast between Soudjuk # 
Anapa. On the 5th of June they evacuad 
Anapa, the most important of all their pos 
sions on these coasts. The allies had inten d 
to dispatch portions of troops at Kertch id 
Yenikale, under d’Autemarre and Brown, wh 
squadrons of the fleet under Stewart and Cl 
sicrau, to conquer and occupy Anapa, | 
co-operate with the Circassians. The Russi!s 
saved them the trouble of a military expedit. 
Rear-admiral Stewart, however, visited | 
inspected the place, and found it for the nst 
part a smouldering heap of ruins. The adm 
was surprised at the great strength of I° 
position. There had been eighty long gi 
fifteen mortars, twenty-one howitzers, an & 
garrison of 8000 soldiers. This force Mi" 
with the defences which they occupied, Ns 
made a sanguinary resistance to any Geb” 


! 
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s brought against them, but the proceed- 
of Captain Lyons in the Sea of Azoff 
sred it impossible for them to hope for 
lies of provisions, and compelled them to 
>», On their retreat before they crossed 
Juban, they were harassed by the native 
s. The Circassians were permitted by the 


» to occupy the place. 


1 the 13th of June the allied admirals and 
rals resolved on returning to Balaklava 
Kamiesch; but garrisons of Turks were 
to occupy Kertch, Yenikale, and Fort 
while a light squadron of the fleets was 
tise in the Sea of Azoff. The active efforts 
e expedition terminated with the 18th of 


; but the utility of the light steamers and 


oats was again to be tested before the 


ier Was over; an account of their exploits 
be reserved for the appropriate place in 
der of our narrative. The following 
tches were the official record of the ser- 
rendered at Taganrog, and on the eastern 
s of the Black Sea. In Lord Raglan’s 
tech, June the 12th, reference is made to 
s before Sebastopol, which although not 
lent to the other portion of his letter, we 
intact, especially as it brings out the 
» deeds and sufferings of men who took 
n the glorious feats of arms recorded in 
st chapter on the siege. On June 6th Ad- 
Lyons thus addressed the Admiralty :— 


Straits of Kertch, June 6th, 1855. 
aptain Lyons of the I/randa, having in- 
d me that the squadrons under his orders 
| be ready about the 2nd or 8rd instant, 
mmence operations in the shallow waters 
> Gulf of Azoff, Vice-admiral Bruat and 
idered that the moment had arrived for 
reing them with gun-boats, which would 
lave embarrassed them in their previous 
movements in deeper waters; we there- 
ispatched twenty launches of the line-of- 

ships armed with 24-pounders, how- 

and rockets, and their lordships will 
ve by Captain Lyons’ letter, of which I 
the honour to inclose a copy, that their 
Lon the spot was most opportune and 
ed with the happiest result; for, under 
le management of the officers who com- 
d them, they mainly contributed towards 
pulse of 3500 of the enemy, and the de- 
on of the public buildings and govern- 
magazines of provisions at Taganrog. 
aptain Lyons’ acccount of the operations 
lear, and his appreciation of the merits of 
ucting under his orders on this important 
So Just, that I feel that it would only 


ukened by any observations or recommen- 
8 of mine.”’ 


reports of proceedings at Taganrog, by 
n Lyons, of her majesty’s ship Miranda, 
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in Taganrog Roads, on June 8rd, was as fol- 


lows :— 


‘“‘I have the honour to inform you that 
anchored in eighteen feet water, with the 
squadron under my orders, in Taganrog inner 
roads, at about eight and a half miles from the 
town, on the evening of the Ist instant, with- 
out any accident, although the enemy had re- 
moved the light-vessels and beacons. During 
the night an easterly wind sprang up, and the 
water fell three feet, with every appearance of 
still falling ; we were, therefore, obliged to re- 
move amile and a half further from the town. 

“The 2nd was employed in reconnoitring 
the town, which I was enabled to do satisfac- 
torily in the Recruit, Lieutenant Day, com- 
manding that vessel, having found a passage 
during the night. I had arranged to proceed 
at 3 a.m. the following morning, to summon 
the town, and in the event of a refusal to sur- 
render, to endeavour to destroy the immense 
stores of grain and other government property 
in that place. Matters were in this state, 
when, at sunset, to my great satisfaction, the 
Sulina, Danube, and>Medina, with the twelve 
armed launches of the line-of-battle ships, hove 
in sight; this most welcome and opportune 
reinforcement of exactly the description of force 
required for the purpose in view, rendered 
success certain ; and not long after, the French 
steamer, with launches in tow, arrived. Hay- 
ing concerted measures with Monsieur de 
Sedaiges, commanding the French steamers, I 
proceeded at 3 a.m. in the Recruit, with the 
vessels and boats, and accompanied by the 
lightest French steamers (M. de Sedaiges being 
on board one of them) towing their launches. 
Having anchored the Recrwit at 1400 yards 
from the Mole Head, and collected all the boats 
astern, I sent Lieutenant-commander Horton 
with a flag of truce, accompanied by a French 
officer with similar orders from M. de Sedaiges, 
to demand the surrender of all government 
property, of every description whatsoever, and 
of all grain, flour, and provisions (which I con- 
sidered as contraband of war, knowing that 
even in the event of its not being government 
property, that it could only be intended for the 
supply of the Russian army in the Crimea), 
the whole to be delivered over to us to destroy ; 
the troops to remove, during this necessary 
destruction, to a place five miles from the 
town, and within sight of the ships; the in- 
habitants to withdraw, except those appointed 
by the authorities to open the stores and assist 
us; any approach of troops, or any infraction of 
these terms, if accepted, to be considered as 
cancelling them, and to be punished with in- 
stant bombardment; one hour to be allowed 
for a decision, and no modification of the terms 
to be entertained. At the expiration of the 
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hour, Lieutenant Horton and the French officer 
were informed that the governor refused the 
terms, and that, having troops at his disposal, 
he intended to defend the place. On this, 
these officers came off, and the flag of truce 
was hauled down from the Recruit. Shortly 
afterwards the Recruit commenced firing, and 
the boats proceeded, under the command of 
Commander Cowper P. Coles, of the Strombolz, 
in tow of one another, and accompanied by 
the French boats, until, having arrived in 
the required position, the tow was cast off, 
the boats’ heads pulled round to the beach, and 
so heavy a fire opened that, although the 
enemy made repeated attempts to get down to 
the houses lining the beach, so as to save the 
long range of store-houses from destruction, 
they never succeeded in doing so in sufficient 
numbers. Lieutenant Mackenzie (the senior 
lieutenant of this ship) had charge of a sepa- 
rate division of gun-boats, with rockets and 
one gun, to cover the approach of Lieutenant 
Cecil Buckley, of the Dhranda, who, in a four- 
oared gig, accompanied by Mr. Henry Cooper, 
boatswain, third class, and manned by volun- 
tecrs, repeatedly landed and fired the different 
stores and government buildings. This danger- 
ous, not tu say desperate service, when carried 
out in a town containing upwards of 3000 
troops constantly endeavouring to prevent it, 
and only checked by the fire of the boats’ 
guns, was most effectually performed. The 
Ltecruit, from her light draught of water, was 
enabled to take an effective position at 1400 
yards, and so was the J/ouette, French steamer, 
and the Danube, with 24-pounder howitzer 
and rockets, was very useful. By 3 p.m. all 
the long ranges of stores of grain, plank and 
tar, and the vessels on the stocks, were in a 
blaze, as well as the Custom-house and other 
government buildings, and unfortunately, but 
unavoidably, the town in many places; and 
our purpose being amply effected, the boats 
returned to the ecrwit. The loss of the 
enemy in men must have been severe, as many 
were seen to fall; they deserve credit for the 
obstinacy with which they endeavoured to gain 
positions to prevent our effecting the object 
we had in view, but it was impossible to face 
the continuous and well-directed fire kept up. 
Their loss in grain of different descriptions I 
cannot estimate; but as it comprises all, or 
very nearly all, in store at Taganrog, it must 
be enormous. The only casualty in carrying 
out this service was one private, Royal Marine 
Artillery, severely wounded in the face by a 
musket-ball. 

‘J must now beg to be allowed to bring to 
your notice the very meritorious conduct of 
Commander Coles on this occasion, in command 
of so large a force of boats; and I cannot speak 


too highly of his energy, decision, and ability, | that I arrived at this anchorage at 10 ant 
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in charge of a separate division, who beh; 
with his accustomed spirit and judgment; 
of Lieutenant Buckley, who so well ca 
out the hazardous service he volunteered 
All the officers and men employed condu 
themselves to my entire satisfaction; bu 
those above mentioned were in such ¢or 
cuous situations, I trust I may be pardone 
submitting their names to your favourable 
sideration. I cannot refrain from bearing 
testimony to the admirable conduct and co 
co-operation of our allies, under the pers 
direction of M. de Sedaiges; the boats b 
under the immediate command of M. Le} 
capitaime de fréigate and first aide-de-cam 
Admiral Bruat, A Russian sergeant wh¢ 
serted, and gave himself up to a French.| 
states the number of troops in the town to | 
been 3200, of which 800 arrived last ni: 
A Russian war schooner, which had been| 
on shore near the town and abandoned, | 
set fire to and burnt, and so was a large ra 
timber. The wreck of a large vessel (a) 
of guard-ship), which we observed to be | 
by the enemy and blown up on our first) 
pearance in Taganrog Roads, was visited,’ 
was found to be already effectually destre 
Many large buildings had the black flag hoi» 
as a sign, I presume, of their being hospi! 
these were most carefully respected by w/ 
were the churches, and, so far as postl 
private houses.” 
Concerning the evacuation of Anapa, Ad 
ral Lyons wrote, in a letter dated June 
lith, from the Straits of Kertch :— 
“‘My telegraphic message of yesterda’ 
which I have had the honour to incl 
copy, will have informed the lords ge 
sioners of the Admiralty that Admiral Ii 
and I had received intelligence of Anapa ? 
ing been evacuated by the enemy on the’ 
instant. I have now the honour to incl 
copy of a report which has just — 
from Rear-admiral Stewart, whom I se! ' 
Anapa to act in concert with Rear-adi! 
Charner, to prevent the possibility of the ™ 
being occupied by a Russian force, leavin 
political part of the question in the han ' 
Mr. Longworth, the agent of her aa 
government, whom I sent to the spot intl 
Highflyer, a few hours before Rear-ad' 
Stewart left this anchorage.” | 
The report of the Rear-admiral, datect! 
11th of June, on board the Hannibal, Wi 
follows :— ° 
“Srr,—In pursuance of your orders of! 
terday’s date, I have the honour to inforny 
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- Rear-admiral Charner did not arrive till 
i¢ 1 p.u., Admiral Bruat having last night 
rmed me that he would be detained, and 
ested me not to wait for the Wapoléon. 
I inelose a return of the guns, by far the 
ter part of which have been rendered quite 
ess by the Russians themselves; the re- 
nder of them are being made unserviceable 
yrown over the cliffs, under the direction of 
tenant Arthur, the gunnery officer of this 
The Russians have exploded nearly all 
powder-magazines in the place, and those 
sh remain are empty. The barracks were 
it by the Russians, as also a good number 
nildings, and all the coal and grain, which 
ar to have been in considerable quantities. 
garrison is estimated by the Circassians at 
een seven and eight thousand, and they 
ed on the Cuban River, which they 
ied by a bridge, destroying the latter be- 
them.” 


wd Raglan’s letter to the War-oftice was 
written :— 


In my despatch of the 5th instant I in- 
ed your lordship that the Russians had 
tated Soujuk Kaleh on the 28th of May. 
ve now the satisfaction to acquaint you 
‘they withdrew from Anapa on the 5th 
nt, and thus they have abandoned their 
stronghold on the coast of Circassia. In- 
jence of this event was brought to Sir E. 
sby Captain Hughes, who, in his zealous 
avour to give the admiral the earliest inti- 
on of it, went from Soujuk to Kertch in an 
‘boat, and on passing Anapa, observed it 
Durning, it having been set on fire by the 
ssians. Captain Hughes, who arrived 
yesterday, entertains no doubt that the 
y have retired across the Cuban. The 
lonment of Anapa is one of the fruits of 
ttack and capture of Kertch, and one of 
“lant operations of the allied naval forces 
» Sea of Azoff, where no flag now flies but 
ot England and France. 

pothing material has oceurred here since 
the honour of addressing your lordship on 
vh instant; both our allies and ourselves 
aking advantage of our success to push 
fe our advances, and erect new batteries 
> ground which was gained upon that 
lus occasion, and I hope I shall soon be 
-) report further progress, 

_haye had a second report from Colonel 
Y;m which he begs to draw my atten- 
: the services of officers whom he omitted 


ntion in the first instance, and whose 
[have now the honour to bring to your 
'p S$ notice. They are the following :— 
| Macdonell, Rifle Brigade, who com- 
hy a portion of that corps, and of the 41st, 
19th, 77th, and 90th regiments, detached 
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from the guard of the trenches; Captain Am-_ 
brose, who had charge of 200 men of the Buffs, 
and was himself wounded ; and Captain Dixon, 
also wounded, who commanded a large detach- 
ment of the 41st; Captain Shiffner, of the 
34th ; Captain Hunter, and Lieutenants Lucas, 
Gaynor, and Stokes, of the 47th ; Lieutenant 
Beresford, of the 88th, who succeeded to the 
command of a part of that regiment, his seniors 
being either killed or wounded; Lieutenant 
Pearson, of the same corps; and Lieutenant 
H. M. Jones, of the Royal Fusileers. Colonel 
Shirley likewise eulogises the conduct of the 
62nd, under Colonel Shearman; and here I 
must be permitted to express my deep regret at 
the death of that officer, who fell mortally 
wounded ; and of Major Dickson, of the same 
‘regiment, who was unfortunately killed upon 
the occasion. Both these officers are serious 
losses to her majesty’s service. 

“T inclose returns of the killed and wounded 
from the 4th to the 7th, and those of the casu- 
alties that have since occurred up to the 10th 
instant. These lists, I much lament to say, 
are very heavy. 

“The Alma has returned from Kertch, hay- 
ing on board the 72nd and 63rd, whose services 
ceased to be required, as soon as it was known 
that Anapa had been abandoned.” 


The operations of our naval and military 
forces, above recorded, became of increased 
importance as the season advanced, and their 
effects were severely felt by Russia throughout 
the war. From Sebastopol to the entrance of. 
the Putrid Sea, and all around the eastern 
shores from Azoff to the Isle of Taman, every 
city, town, and fort was captured or burned. 
Nearly 400 ships of commerce, six ships of 
war, and a large number of passage and grain- 
boats were destroyed, many of them laden 
with flour and wheat. Supplies for an army 
of 100,000 men for nine months were cut off 
from the Russian commissariat. During win- 
ter, the Sea of Azoff is always frozen, and 
communications are carried on across the ice; 
these were rendered difficult, either for 
purposes of information or aid, by the allies 
continuing to hold all the prominent places, 
such as Mariopol, Taganrog, Kertch, Yeni- 
kale, &c. In dry seasons, and during the heat 
of very hot summers, the northern extremity 
of the Sea of Azoff is passable, and both on 
horses and by foot considerable intercourse 
takes place on such occasions. If we had 
merely made a naval demonstration in that 
sea, we could not have cut off the Russian 
intercourse between the two shores, to inter- 
cept which proved of so much importance to 
the war in Asia. We should in winter have 
been shut out by the ice, and in summer from 
insufficient depth of water; but, occupying 
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military positions on all the most valuable 
points, and garrisoning them with Turkish 
rather than with French or British troops, we 
effectually barred the access from one shore to 
the other. The Cossacks had no ill-will to 
the Turks, the Tartars had a friendly feeling 
to them, and the Turkish garrisons more easily 
established amicable relations with the natives. 
The rivers which empty themselves into the 
Sea of Azoff were not only commercially useful 
to Russia—they were the highways from the 
interior. The Don was especially necessary 
to Russia as a means of communication, and 
the command of its mouth was of more im- 
portance as to the general issue of the war 
than the destruction of one thousand soldiers. 
These operations in the Sea of Azoff had, as 
their necessary complement, successful opera- 
tions on the north-eastern coast of the Black 
Sea. ‘he position assumed by Russia there, 
made her more formidable to Turkey and 
Persia, and even to England, than any other 
which she occupied. The character of the 
Russian navy in the Black Sea was such as to 
make it unsuitable for the transport of a large 
army from Sebastopol to the Bosphorus, or 
even to the northern side of the Baltic in the 
Black Sea—as, for instance, to Varna. ‘The 
sudden descent of a large army upon Con- 
stantinople, however possible a great many 
years to come, was not within the power of the 
Russian navy at Sebastopol to execute. There 
were other and more dangerous uses to which 
it might be put, viz., in support of an invading 
army entering Bulgaria, or advancing from 
Bulgaria to Roumelia. But so practicable is 
the defence of the Danube by any army com- 
manded by Europeans, and disciplined according 
to the European school, and so weak is the 
defensive system of the same river on the 
Wallachian side, that an army on the southern 
shores, numerically equal, can always dislodge 
an army from the opposite line of the river, 
and drive it back upon Bucharest, so that, 
even when in possession of Wallachia, Russia 
can be combated upon the Danube with success. 
The line of the Pruth, however dissimilar to 
that of the Danube, affords an effective defen- 
sive system on its southern side, but with an 
indifferent one upon its northern side—again 
affording a double advantage to the Turks, 
if they made their stand upon their proper 
boundary. From the junction of the Pruth 
with the Danube, the defensive system of the 
latter becomes exceedingly strong on the Rus- 
sian side of the river, rendering an attack 
upon Bessarabia in front by no means feasible 
for the Turks; they, however, occupying Wal- 
lachia, would always hang upon the flank of a 
Russian army in Bessarabia, and thereby ren- 
der the Russian hold upon the Danube insecure. 
But, by occupying the Caucasian shores of the 
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Black Sea, Russia could always give 4 


support to her armies acting upon the Kuro 
side; while, by her possession of Mingr 
Immeritia, Georgia, and the line of the Ar 
(and she is actually in possession of terr 
south of the Araxes), she can always me 
Turkey by way of Asia Minor; she can - 
on rapidly to Persia, and she can, by 
route indicated to the Emperor Alexand 
by the Emperor Napoleon I., push her 
step by step, to India. We know that th 
‘‘nooh-poohed” most fashionably; but we 
know that it is practicable, and that it f 
a part of the schemes of her ambition. 
march an army from her present frontier- 
by way of Khiva and Bokhara, would b 
deed impossible; but to bring these natio 
Central Asia within her frontier, and 
there her basis of operations, is not impos 
nor is such an undertaking so very dista 
the future of Russian aggression as some 
sons imagine, if she be only allowed to 1 
at the rate of the conquests of the pr 
century in that direction. Since the trec 
Adrianople, Russia has had from the Pc 
title (which, indeed, the Porte had no 

to give) to the eastern shores of the Hu 
from Anapa, near to the Strait of Tama 
more than 200 miles, to Fort St. Nicl 
Nearly all that territory was most gall 
contested with her by the Circassians, or 

properly Caucasians, as the Circassian: 
but one tribe of many inhabiting the C 
sian range. The Russians owned nothin, 
a series of forts on the line of coast—the s 
of the Caucasians swept them away fro 
besides. These forts could always be su] 
from the Sea of Azoff, and reinforced 
ease. Our occupation of that sea the 
had, as its first-fruits of victory, the aba 
ment of all that line of coast by the 
‘he communications between the se 
government and the Asiatic territory sou 
Georgia would be over the eastern port 
the Caucasus, and by the slow route ¢ 
Caspian Sea, where, on every step from. 

sian Armenia and Georgia, northward and 

ward, Russian troops or couriers were 

with enemies. Anything like vigorous ' 

tions by Turkey upon her Asiatic fi 

would have driven back the Russians fr 

that they had torn from her there; anc 

Persia to descend upon the Araxes with 

30,000 men, led by European officers 

cavalry might ride in victory over th 

ritories lately wrested from her. All 

Armenia, and Georgia, and the country | 

Caspian would have been abandoned as sf 
as the Russian forts on the. Caucasus; | 
the Daghestans, Lesghians, and Avi 
pouring down in alliance with adv. 
Turkish and Persian armies, would: 
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vared the whole country, from the Caspian 
a along the line of the Terek; and every 
ibe from the northern slopes of the Caucasus 
oving forward simultaneously, the line of 
e Cuban would have been occupied with 
‘se; the Cuban Cossacks driven away, or 
ken into the alliance of the independent 
bes; and beyond the Cuban, step by step 
the Don, there would be found races to 
2 in the tide of wild horsemen that could 
rolled on against Russia in that direction. 
vast territory lay at the mercy of the allies, 
it only south but also north of the Caucasus 
a region bounded on the north by the river 
mn, on the east by the Caspian Sea, and on 
i2 west by the Sea of Azoff. Our readers 
‘Il comprehend, from these considerations, 
]w important were the injuries inflicted upon 
,issia by the operations, conducted with such 
¢ll and success, on the coasts of the Sea 
( Azoff. For seventy-five years Russia had 
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warred for what she lost in a few days. For 
this she had sacrificed at least a million of lives, 
and the allies, without loss of a ship, but with 
prizes and profit, drove her from it all. Heart- 
sickening at St. Petersburg and Berlin were 
the tidings of Sir George Brown and Captain 
Lyons’ proceedings; while along the whole 
range of the Caucasus, from the Straits of 
Taman to Georgia, the hills were lighted up 


with fires—the symbols of rejoicing among the . 


free sons of the mountains. Since the English 
public had begun to watch the war, and in- 
quire into its conduct, much more vigour marked 
the proceedings of our fleets and armies: still 
there was, in the courts and cabinets of West- 
ern Europe, consideration for the feelings of 
the Russian army and nobility—but none for 
the plundered Armenians, and none for the 
nobler races who had guarded their mountain- 
homes, and kept ‘at bay the power of Russia, 
while our statesmen were its abettors or its dupes. 


APPL PLING 


ASSAULT, JUNE 18ru, 


‘* Night closed around the conqueror’s way, 


i 


And lightning showed the distant hill, 


Where they who lost that bloody day 
Stood few, and faint, and fearless still !’—Moonkz. 


Avrer the capture of the Mamelon by the 
Inch, and of the Quarries by the English, 
fire of the allies relaxed; but their labours 
not. It was necessary for the English to 
s*ngthen the Quarries as an advanced position, 
{to turn against the enemy the guns which 
iy had there captured. The French had a 
‘I more laborious task at the Mamelon (now 
3 ed by them the Brancion Redoubt). They 
. only a heap of ruins as the fruit of their 
yory, and works of magnitude had to be 


) 


usirusted to make the place an outwork of 


» attack. Thus nothing of consequence in 
} way of conflict occurred until a renewed 
)ibardment was opened, preparatory to a 
3nd and almost general assault. 

‘twas agreed by the two commanders-in- 
Jf that the fleets should co-operate, and 
Wordingly, on the night of the 16th, they 
ned a heavy fire at a closer range than they 
! previously discharged their cannon since 
1 bombardment of the 17th of October. 
7h the sea-defences and the town itself 
Vered from the fiery fall of rockets and 
tls. The cannonade was returned with 
[it from the sea-batteries, and several of the 
“8 had men killed and wounded. 


“he new batteries had been completed the 


‘ day, but did not open fire until the 17th. | 


ombardment, still more terrible than any 


i , . . ~ 
he Preceding, was then directed against 
PAS 
| * 


) 
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the place. The Russians at first replied 
spiritedly, but their cannonade died away; 
and in the evening it slackened to such a 
degree, that the French were convinced such 
languor resulted from the disabled state of the 
batteries ; and accordingly Pelissier resolved, 
at three o’clock in the morning of the 18th, to 
storm the great defences of the place. This 
had not been the original design of the allied 
generals, who had agreed upon a more pro- 
tracted bombardment; but Pelissier was so 
satisfied that the batteries of the enemy had 
been rendered powerless by the day’s can- 
nonade, that he took this resolution. Lord 
Raglan remonstrated, observing, that by main- 
taining a fire which had proved so superior to 
that of the enemy, they would make sure of 
rendering his batteries unserviceable, and, be- 
sides, breach the abattis of each of the great 
works to be assaulted, opening a way for the 
assaulting columns,—thus securing success, and 
at a less sanguinary cost. The impetuous 
Pelissier would not be guided by these pru- 
dent counsels; he resulved upon an assault. 
This was not the first time that the views 
of Lord Raglan proved to be more sagacious 
and comprehensive than those of the French 
generals; but the latter had always the ad- 
vantage over him in their capacity to handle 
large bodies of men. 

On the night of the 17th the sea-defences 
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were again bombarded by a squadron of the 
allied fleet, and with such success, that many 
guns were silenced, many men slain, and much 
injury done to the town itself. The ships 
came in nearer, and the conflict was close and 
fierce. The following frigates and sloops were 
more particularly engaged :—the TZ)ribune, 
Highflyer, Terrible, Miranda, Niger, Arrow, 
Viper, and Snake. Captain Lyons, who had 
so recently distinguished himself in the Sea of 
Azoff here won fresh glory. His command of 
the Miranda elicited admiration. On the night 
of the 17th the Princess Royal and the Sidon 
lost several men, and a considerable number 
received slight wounds. Captain Lyons was 
amongst the wounded. <A letter from an 
officer who served in the Black Sea fleet thus 
related the issue of the misfortune which befel 
that brave and useful man :—‘‘The wound 
was only a flesh one, and would not at all 
justify the surgeons in operating; but morti- 
fication set in, and closed the scene. This 
was to be feared, as he had been for a good 
while an invalid; but at the first every hope 
was entertained of his recovery, with a useful 
limb. His death was lke his hife—calm, good, 
brave, and amiable. He heard of his doom 
with a smile, made his will, left messages for 
his officers and men, spoke of his passionate 
fondness for his father over and oyer again, 
dictated messages and wishes, the most minute, 
about his servants, as well as others, and re- 
tained his senses until nearly the last. He 
said, ‘How fortunate he was to have lived so 
long; that he was thirty-six the day before; 
had been fortunate in the service; and though 
he did not inflict as much damage upon the 
enemies of his country as he wished, that he 
was happy in doing something.’ At another 
time he said—‘ This is the way the captain of 
a man-of-war should die were he not killed at 
once.’ When death drew near, and his fine 
mind was clouded by suffering, he thought he 
was on the deck of his ship taking her into 
action, and in this way his duty occupied him 
until the last. The last words he spoke were 
in a loud voice—‘ Steady! ease her! stop her!’ 
and so he gave up his great spirit to Him who 
gave it, and to whose mercy he had previously 
commended it. His remains are now in the 
church-yard of Therapia. Two trees hang over 
his grave, and his face is towards the sea he 
loved so well.” 

The loss of such a noble son to the brave 
and skilful man who commanded the British 
fleet was most trying, and he was justly the 
object of sympathy with all who loved the 
country which both father and son so gallantly 
served. Heart-sinking as the bereavement 
was, it did not deter Admiral Lyons from his 
duty, which he continued to perform with a 
resolute, but sorrowing spirit. 
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In order to create a diversion, and give 
better prospect of success in the contemplat 
assault, the Turks and Sardinians were order 
to advance beyond the Tchernaya. ‘This riy, 
is in the latter part of autumn, and in @] 
latter part of spring, a torrent; the rains - 
the one case, and the thawing of the snow - 
the other, sending down from the high 
country, rolling “with fierce velocity, a gre 
body of water. arly in spring, and som 
times at its close, the valley is flooded, ar 
unfavourable to the passage of troops; but: 
summer, ‘‘the black river,’ as the Russi 
name means, is a crawling rivulet. Befo 
sunrise on the 18th the Turks and Sardinian 
supported by the French, crossed this turg 
stream without difficulty or opposition. TT! 
Turks marched in the direction of the Low 
Tchorgoum, the Sardinians in that of # 
Upper Tchorgoum. The former met with son 
outposts of the enemy, and, throwing forwal 
their light troops, engaged them by a desulto1 
fire, before which the Muscovs retired. ‘T) 
troops of both armies continued to spre: 
themselves over the country, as if meditatir 
some enterprise of importance; but the enen 
made no show of resistance, nor indicated ar 
appearance either of apprehension or surpris 
Small detachments watched the allies, fall 
safely and skilfully back upon their support 
The Russians were apprised of the plans of fl 
allied generals; as in a former instanee, 1] 
whole scheme was bruited about the Fren: 
camp, and so early as the 17th the Engli 
troops gathered from French gossip the preci 
nature of the enterprises intended for thei 
Russian spies conveyed the intelligence ' 
Prince Gortschakoff, who took his measut 
accordingly. The Turks and Sardinians, ther 
fore, did not distract the attention of t 
enemy, did not draw off any body of troo 
from the defence of the place, and were unal 
to effect anything except display their for 
by day and their watch-fires by night. 7 
summer was fine; the country bloomed i | 
richest beauty, and the officers of our all’ 
literally lived in bowers erected for them — 
the Turkish soldiery, who were practised - 
making a summer bivouac very pleasa 
These troops remained in thei picturesq’ 
position the remainder of June and the eal 
part of July, and then retired to their form 
posts. . 

While these sections of the allied arm 
were marching upon the Tehernaya, one ' 
the bloodiest conflicts of modern times beg! 
around southern Sebastopol. It was the wi 
of Lord Raglan, again and again pressed up? 
Pelissier, that the assault should be preced 
by a bombardment and cannonade of thi? 
hours; but the general was resolved to asa’ 
the place without any antecedent fire, rely) 
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on that of the previous day as having 
aneed the batteries. Pelissier was influenced 
this, against his own judgment, by a council 
his officers, who wished to make the assault 
fore day. ‘The English artillery officers sug- 
sted that the Russians might, as on previous 
vasions, have withdrawn the guns for their 
tection, seeing that they could not silence 
» attack, and they gave it as their decided 
inion that in three hours they could so far 
tter the defences of the Redan as to render 
» assault comparatively easy, and perhaps 
ure success. Pelissier was still obstinate, 
willing to yield to the will of his officers 
her than to that of the British; and Lord 
olan, for the sake of union, deferred to his 
ns. ‘This was one more instance of the evil 
endant upon a divided command. ‘The 
ns definitively agreed upon were as follow :— 
e French were to make three distinct move- 
nts, and the English two: those of the 
ter to be dependent upon the success of the 
mer. The French attacking body consisted 
25,006 men, and the three separate detach- 
ots into which this force was divided, were 
amanded by Generals’ Mayran, Brunet, and 
sutemarre. The English were to divide 
ir assailing forces upon two separate points, 
» under Sir George Brown, and the other 
ler Sir Richard England. The first was to 
m the Redan, and to advance upon it in 
ee separate columns of attack. The form 
the Redan was that of the tooth of a saw; 
each side a column of attack was to pre- 
tate itself, and, upon their first token of 
sess, a third was to seek an entrance by 
{ apex in front. The second body of 
1 consisted of the division of Sir Richard 
sland, which was to take the cemetery, 
_ threaten the works at the head of the 
ikyard Creek. This was the only successful 
yement of the day, but it was made unpro- 
tive by the failure of the others. ‘The 
er of the assault requires that the attempts 
Be allies should be first recorded. The 
ck by the French comprised not simply the 
akoff, as various accounts represent, but 
mge of works consisting of the Malakoff, 
Iittle Redan, the Curtain, and “ the Bat- 
jes of the Point,” and, in case of success on 
se points, the Flagstaff and Central Bastions. 
‘tt devolved upon Pelissier to appoint a com- 
ider of the corps to act upon the Tchernaya, 
‘committed that trust to General Bosquet. 
‘8 appointment caused great discontent 
ing the French soldiery, who hoped that 
 quet, always so successful, and to whose 
“sment the capture of the Mamelon was 
libuted, was to direct the difficult assault 
(ie Malakoff, and its chain of dependent 
ks, Thus Pelissier was not only so unfor- 
‘ute as to offend the English artillery, and 
| 
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to differ from the English generals, but to 
cause dissatisfaction in his own army also. 
Every step he took in connection with that. 
ill-fated day was mal d propos, and many steps 
were taken in error. His energy and active 
courage were superior to his forethought and 
his genius. 

When Bosquet received the notification of 
the change of command he was much cha- 
grined, for his whole time and thought had 
been directed to the study of this grand 
attack, which he knew must be made, and 
which would require the most comprehensive, 
and yet most minute study of all its combina- 
tions and parts. ‘You will to-morrow,” 
wrote the general-in-chief, in this letter, 
‘“resion the command of the attacks to Ge- 
neral Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angély, at whose 
disposition, for the details of the service, you 
will leave the Commandant Henry, your 
deputy chief of the staff.” 

The general appointed to succeed Bosquet 
in the command of the corps d’armée from which 
the troops for the attack were to be selected, 
was the chief of the Imperial Guard. The 
following were the orders he received :— 


‘‘Sunday, 17th of June, at day-break, 
general opening of the fire against the place. 
On the same day the Sardinian and Turkish 
armies will make an offensive movement to- 
wards Aitodor, so as to threaten that quarter. 

‘“On Monday, the 18th, early in the morn- 
ing, assault on the Malakoff Tower, with an 
attack on the Redan by the Engtish. After 
success, and when it shall have taken place, 
assault on the Flagstaff Bastion and the Central 
Bastion. 

“A corps of nearly 25,000 men is formed 
by the French army on the Tchernaya, either 
to support the demonstration of the Turkish 
and Sardinian armies, or (if I give the order) 
to attack and carry the batteries of the right 
bank of the Tchernaya, and take possession of 
the plateau in the intrenched camp of the 
Northern Fort. The design will be, with the 
concurrence of the English, and by making 
a junction with the Turkish and Sardinian 
armies, to march upon Bagtché Serai. 

‘Tt is for this contingency, ulterior to the 
assault, that we must be completely prepared, 
by organising beforehand the convoys, muni- 
tions, and ambulances for the troops who are 
to take part in the movement. 

‘‘In order to insure the execution of this 
general plan, so far as concerns the French 
army, I have nominated you to take the com- 
mand of the corps that will be charged with 
the attack on the Malakoff; General Bosquet 
taking under his orders the troops that are 
to form on the T’chernaya. These troops will 
be composed of the ist, 2nd, and 4th divisions 
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of the 2nd corps, and of the Ist division of the 
corps of reserve (General Herbillon’s) ; of all 
the cavalry; of Morris’s and d’Allonville’s 
division; of Forton’s brigade, and of four 
horse-batteries of the reserve. 

‘«‘T have said to you that the attack on the 
Malakoff will take place on the morning of the 
18th. The troops charged with this operation 
(who will be under your orders) will be the 
Ist division of the 1st corps (General d’Aute- 
marre’s), the 8rd division of the 2nd corps 
(Mayran’s), the 5th division of the 2nd corps 
(Brunet’s), and the division of the guard (Mel- 
linet’s). 

‘As to the corps d’armée under General de 
Salles, charged with the attacks of the left, it 
will be composed of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
divisions of the 1st corps, and of the 2nd 
division of the corps of reserve (D’Aurelle’s). 

‘All the movements of the troops which 
are to complete these dispositions will be 
effected to-morrow, in the afternoon, under 
private orders from.the commanders of the 
different corps. The Imperial Guard alone 
will be retained, until fresh orders, in the 
position which it at present cccupies. 

“In consequence of these dispositions, I 
request you to place yourself immediately in a 
condition to know the ground on which you 
will have to act, in order to submit to me, on 
the morning of the 17th, your plan of action. 
It is a question which General Bosquet has 
been in a position to consider fully, and of 
which he will furnish you with the details. 
You will go to receive the command from that 
general to-morrow, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon; and you will install yourself in the 
present head-quarters of the 2nd corps, the 
position of which is well known. 

“You will, early to-morrow morning, take 
your chief of the staff to confer with General 
de Cissey, in order to receive all the informa- 
tion that will tend to insure a fortunate con- 
tinuation of the attacks and of the details of 
the service. 

“The deputy chief of the staff of the 2nd 
corps, Commandant Henry, will remain with 
Colonel Vaudrimey until after the success of 
the assault. You will request the intendant 
of the corps of reserve to repair to the In- 
tendant de Molines, to-morrow morning very 
early, to take the direction of the administra- 
tive services of the new corps d’armée placed 
under your orders, that you may be in a con- 
dition to supply all that circumstances may 
demand—such as ambulances, munitions, &c. 

“The companies of engineers engaged in the 
works of the siege will remain there. You 
will have under your orders, for the attack of 
the Malakoff, Generals Frossard of the en- 
gineers, and Beuret of the artillery.” 

Bosquet descended from the plateau to where 
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the division of General Canrobert was post 
and took the general directions of the Fren 
Sardinians, and Turks, who, in case of suec 
in the storming on the 18th, were to be pus! 
on towards Bagtché-Serai, and to sustain ot 
operations which the failure at the Malal 
rendered abortive, General St. Jean d’Ang 
did his best to carry on an operation for wh 
he was not previously prepared by the stu 
of its difficulties. Under his orders Gene 
Mayran’s division was to leave the Careen: 
Bay, pass along the left side of the rayi 
extend its line to the right, and attack with 
first brigade what was called the Buttery of 
Point, and which was turned by the gor 
The second brigade was to storm the Lit 
Redan, which was on the right of the Care 
ing Batteries. General Brunet’s division y 
thus disposed :—the first brigade was in | 
front trench to the right of the Mamelon; | 
second was in the parallel to the rear 
the first, and it was to pass between © 
Malakoff and the Little Redan, entering 
the curtain, and also on the right face of 
Little Redan, and on the left front of 
Malakoff. D’Autemarre’s division was. 
march by the ravine of the Karabelnaia. | 
duty was to attack the curtain, which un 
what was called the “ Gervais Battery” w 
the Malakoff. Two troops of horse-artill 
were to be placed behind the Mamelon, to 
pushed forward to the enemy’s position 
moment the troops had made a secure lo 
ment. The three divisions were to att 
simultaneously, upon the safe execution 
which arrangement, followed by the opport) 
action of the English, victory depended. 

Against all these complicated preparati 
the enemy had in the meantime made effect 
arrangements. The batteries were by |! 
digious labour repaired, and the whole fore! 
the Russian army was ready to support th 
The Redan was especially strengthened, : 
though not so important a work as — 
Malakoff; and the deep ditch around it * 
sown with bayonets—the handles embedded) 
that as the men descended into it they wo 
be received by lines of bayonets, more ir, 
fixed to receive them than if held by the hal 
of men. ! 

On the eventful morning Pelissier selec 
the Lancaster Battery as his post, having }/ 
viously announced to the generals that! 
would give the signal of attack, which wa 
consist of a bouquet of fireworks. At half}: 
one o'clock in the morning the troops W 
placed in the different localities designed ? 
their occupation. Captain de Launay was * 
towards the extremity of Careening Bay to rei 
noitre; he heard the drums of the enemy beat! 
garde a. vous, which left no doubt that an ath 
was expected, and that they were apprise 
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time for which it was contemplated. At 
f-past three o’clock the generals of division 
re to expect the signal. At ten minutes 
ore three, several shells, the fuses of which 
re very brilliant, were thrown from the 
melon, and General Mayran called out that 
; was the signal. His officers assured him 
t it was not—that such shells had been fre- 
mtly fired during the night, and that it was 
re tnan half an hour before the appointed 
e. He insisted that it was the signal; and 
i, “It is better to be too soon than too late 
attacking an enemy.” With these words 
yrdered forward his columns—a fatal move- 
it, as everything depended upon a simulta- 
us advance of all the divisions, to prevent 
foe from converging his fire on any one 
it of attack. The preparation of the 
sian artillerymen instantly became obvious ; 
mpest of grape and round-shot swept upon 
over the columns, making havoc not only 
he advanced brigade, but also in that of De 
ly, by which it was sustained. While the 
ps of Mayran were mowed down by the 
aonade, stillness rested upon the other 
its of attack, no signal having been given, 
_all wondering what could occasion the 
‘of battle in that single direction. D’An- 
‘himself supposed it to be a sortie, until 
aide-de-camp, hastening to the scene of 
bat, brought him word that Mayran was 
aged in dreadful and hopeless battle. Had 
ssier been at this moment in the Lancaster 
‘ery all might have been redeemed by 
ng the signal, if, indeed, the plan of assault 
‘id haye been effectually carried out under 
‘circumstances, without the previous can- 
ide, so pressingly urged by Raglan and his 
ers of engineers and artillery. General 
‘ssier was only then on his way to join 
ugély, who had no discretion allowed him, 
whose orders were to await the arrival of 
‘commander-in-chief. At last the signal 
| given, and the general movement was 
e. But it was too late; Mayran’s division, 
at short time (from twenty to twenty-five 
ites), had been nearly cut to pieces. They 
| dashed on against the curtain, over diffi- 
| ground, the steamers in Careening Bay 
ing over the whole space a flood of projec- 
I. Mayran was struck by a cannon-ball on 
farm, but yet, in an agony of pain, urged 
hus troops. Several field-officers of ‘dis- 
rion fell as their general was wounded. 
vard still pressed the brave man and his 
ding followers, until a cannon-ball from 
lof the steamers swept him from their head. 
perished at fifty-three years of age, in the 
fur of life. His troops reeled back, dis- 
‘ited and broken, clinging to any shelter 
' could find, yet firing a useless musquetade 
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When the two other divisions pushed for- 
ward to accomplish the parts assigned to them 
in this sanguinary tragedy, they also found 
embarrassments independent of that caused by 
Mayran’s rashness. Brunet had to make a 
detour through narrow trenches before arriving 
at the point of attack, and so intricate was the 
course, that he did not reach the spot where 
he should have promptly emerged until after a 
delay fatal to his success,—the guns of the 
enemy already swept the ground with grape 
and musket-balls as his confused battalions 
came forth in a desultory way from the cover 
under which they had advanced so far. The 
general, foremost in the track of danger, fore- 
most fell; a cannon-ball upon the breast smote 
him when he advanced a few paces before the 
trench. Nearly at the same moment the officer 
in command of the artillery of the attack, 
Lieutenant-colonel de la Boussiniére, was 
struck by a.cannon-ball, which carried away 
his head. The division of Brunet was broken 
as a shell cast upon the ground. 

General d’Autemarre was more successful 
than Brunet, chiefly owing to greater order 
and celerity of movement, for the dangers 
were the same, but he had no obstructions 
similar to theirs, encountering which brave 
Brunet and his division were lost. The Chas- 
seurs of d’Autemarre took at a run the Gervais 
Battery. Their commander wisely exclaimed, 
‘‘ None first! none last!—all must be to- 
gether!’? These words at once guided and 
inspirited his men. This battalion did not 
leave more than 100 men behind; they at once 
climbed the parapets, bayoneted the artillery- 
men, and put the Russians to speedy flight. 
The divisions of Mayran and Brunet halted to 
open fire with their muskets, and fell as seared 
leaves in the autumn blast. The gallant Chas- 
seurs of d’ Autemarre arrived at the Gervais Bat- 
tery with their rifles loaded ; not a shot had been 
fired. They delivered their contents with adeadiy 
volley from the captured battery into the re- 
treating foe. Commandant Garnier was the 
officer who deserved the credit of this skilfully 
and gallantly performed feat: he received a 
musket-ball in the body, and a bayonet-thrust 
in the arm, in the act of storming the work, 
but still maintained his command. Prince 
Gortschakoff, in his report to the czar, gives 
credit to this brave band in these terms :— 
‘“‘ The hostile columns advanced to the Gervais 
Battery, seized upon it, drove back the batta- 
lion of the Pultowa regiment that defended it, 
and, in pursuing it, occupied some houses of 
the Karabelnaia faubourg, between the Malakoff 
hillock and the ravine of the docks.” This 
account was correct. When the Chasseurs 
attained the streets they found most of the 
houses dismantled, and behind and within 
their ruins every spot was crowded with Rus- 
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sian soldiers, whose fire was delivered with the 
greatest coolness. The Chasseurs charged 
with the bayonet, and a struggle ensued of 
bloody desperation, the combatants fighting in 
every form of close and deadly contest. Colo- 
nel Manéqué, at the head of a small detach- 
ment of the 19th regiment, arrived to the 
succour of the Chasseurs. » This officer, with a 
calmness ard skill the most surprising, collected 
the scattered combatants, and placed them 
where they were secure from the fire of both 
the Malakoff and Redan; but General Chruleff 
arrived to the support of his countrymen with 
a powerful column, and Manéqué and Garnier 
retired into the battery, followed by the Rus- 
sians. Both officers were covered with 
wounds; and the struggle still raged, although 
hopeless for France. Pelissier had sent in 
several battalions of the Guards to reinforce 
the men on the points where succour could be 
of avail, but this order was indifferently exe- 
cuted; and on the point where we now 
describe the battle as ebbing, there was no 
timely help. At last Colonel Lesbiers, at the 
head of the 26th regiment, arrived; General 
Niel, and other superior officers, with frag- 
mental detachment of troops, arrived also. 
General Niel being informed that there was a 
practicable place at the gorge of the Malakoff, 
made a last attempt to enter. The 20th and 
26th regiments, with General Niel and Colonel 
Manéqué at their head, rushed forward; they 
“were received with an avalanche of shot and 
fire. They must all have perished had they 
not fallen back on the support of the 39th 
regiment, which had just then come up. 
This regiment, and the shattered remains of 
the brave corps it so happily aided, then 
concentrated themselves on the side of the 
ravine. 

Pelissier, at last disheartened, ordered his 
broken divisions to return to the trenches. ° It 
is related by French historians of the war that 
the French commander-in-chief, at the request 
of d’ Autemarre, ordered up fresh troops to renew 
the attack, and sent to Lord Raglan, to request 
him to attempt the Redan a second time (for 
his attack on that work had also failed), but 
his lordship refused. We much doubt the 
truth of this story; but if it be true, it reflects 
credit on Lord Raglan’s wisdom, for it was 
useless to attack the Redan while the Malakoff, 
which commanded it, was unconquered. This 
was proved two months later under more for- 
tunate circumstances. Lord Raglan acted as 
prudently in determining that the assault 
should not be renewed, as he had previously 
advised that it should not take place under the 
circumstances in which it was so inauspiciously 
undertaken. 

The troops under Sir George Brown were 
placed in their positions before daylight. Two 
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of the three columns of attack were pla 
take either flank of the Redan, and the #] 
seize the salient angle of that work. Eacho 
columns numbered about 1800 men; an 
column was composed of three detach: 
consisting of a storming-party, a working- 
and an artillery-party, to spike guns, c 
and direct them against the enemy, as f 
might favour. The columns on either ff 
the work were commanded by Colonel 
and Windham: the former consisting 0 
told off from the light division; the 
consisting of men from the fourth di 
The centre column was commanded by 
tenant-colonel Ewan, consisting of men 
the second division. 

Lord Raglan never expected to tak 
Redan independent of the capture of the 
koff. If that work were won, the Redar 
have fallen without the necessity of a 
because the one commanded the other 
Lord Raglan hoped to do was to create 
diversion as would prevent the fire fro 
Redan raking the approaches to the Mal 
and in case of a decided prospect of viet 
the latter, then, by storming the Red 
prevent its garrison hastening to-the re 
the other bulwark of the defence. The 
facilitate such an object was to have 
powered the fire of the Redan by artille 
as to render an assault possible at the 
time that the French were assaulting the 
koff. This the French generals of di 
prevented, as before shown, by prevailing 
Pelissier to change on the night of the 
the hour and plan upon which he and 
Raglan had agreed. 

The English columns were to be | 
engineer officers, and strong parties fro 
Naval Brigade volunteered to carry I: 
under the command of the intrepid ©: 
Peel, and other naval officers of inferior 
The unsuccessful character of the Frenc 
sault was obvious to Lord Raglan befc 
gave the signal for his troops to attem] 
works which frowned so grimly before 1 
when, therefore, his lordship gave the 
for the attack, he knew that success wa 
possible ; that if his brave fellows did dri 
Russians out, they would certainly be sl 
tered by the fire of the Malakoff, and t 
newed attacks of Russian infantry, 2 
which so small a force never could have 
the Redan, even if the fire from the ¥ 
quered Malakoff could have been braved. 
the conduct of Lord Raglan is open to crit 
He himself felt it to be a point of hono 
which his country and himself personally 
involved, to make the movement; but w. 
was distinctly understood between the 
chiefs that only in case of hopeful succ 
one direction, was anything serious to | 
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pted in the other, it is difficult to see how 
blunders and defeats in the French lines 
trained the honour of the English to spill 
r blood in an enterprise that must be fruit- 

As to drawing off the fire of the Redan 
| the retreating French, a cannonade would 
» been more effectual, than to send, into 
space of 700 yards which separated the 
an from their works, the British soldiers 
ertain destruction. Some officers agreed 
. his lordship in this point of honour; 
others, and the great majority of civilians, 
rded it as a blameworthy sacrifice, and were 
y to exclaim, with the national poet, in 
Richard I[.— 


he blood of English shall menace the ground, 
ind future ages groan for this foul act.’’ 


loubt his lordship acted conscientiously ; 
hat is not a sufficient apology where the 
> needlessly perish, and the widow, and 
orphan, and their country have cause to 
n. Lord Raglan felt as tenderly for the 
yf human life as a general possibly could, 
n this instance he yielded to the stern de- 
l of a high sense of honour and duty. 
saiving that the French in vainassaulted the 
koff, he sent up the appointed signal, and 
anking columns were ordered forth to the 
k, so that, contrary to the original arrange- 
, While yet the French fought and fell, 
{nglish were also engaged in a conflict 
ly murderous. 

two o'clock in the morning, while it was 
ark, Lord Raglan took postin an advanced 
i, from which he could have a good view 
of the Malakoff and the Redan. During 
attle this position was one of great peril; 
‘sand men were killed and wounded all 
d his lordship, who never evinced the 
est trait of uneasiness or concern for 
If, and it was only for the sake of those 
him he consented to change that perilous 
or another, which, although less exposed, 
ufficiently commanding for purposes of 
vation. When Mayran’s division became 
turely engaged, the En glish listened with 
Se and concern, for they became at once 
Aensive of the true state of things, that 
me misapprehension the hour of assault 
nticipated. Colonel Hamley says that 
lount of success obtained by the French 
he cause of Lord Raglan ordering the 
rent; but his lordship assigned as his 
for issuing his columns of assault the 
if suecess on the part of the French, and 
‘sire to save their men by a sacrifice of 
n. French officers generally do not make 
“nerous acknowledgment of this; they 
olonel Hamley’s view of it, and even 
ont their own defeat as partly dependent 
‘the failure of the attack on the Redan 
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by the English; even officers of high distine- 
tion have given this very unfair view of the 
matter to the world. 

On the right the stormers were led by a party 
of the light division, with a company of the 
Rifle Brigade, and of the 33rd regiment. The 
engineers conducted these advance companies, 
attended by men of the Naval Brigade, car- 
rying the implements of escalade. Between 
the Quarries where our troops found cover, and | 
the Redan, was a smooth grassy slope; over 
this the brave fellows who led made their 
way without any material loss or accident, . 
until they arrived within a few yards of the 
abattis which surrounds the Redan; then the 
cannon opened with a perfect ‘“hell-fire” (ag 
an efficer described it) of grape-shot. The 
troops lay down, that the storm might sweep 
above them, and while.recumbent, fired into 
the embrasures, the Rifles, especially, with 
an aim so deadly, that the Russian gunners fell 
fast. These advanced companies remained 
en Var, yet rendering useful service, waiting 
in vain for their supports. The engineer 
officers retired under this desperate shower of 
grape to bring them up, but the men would 
not advance. Some of the officers stood upon 
the parapets exposing their persons to en- 
courage the men; others ran forward waving 
their swords, and calling upon the troops to fol- 
low; but these consisted almost wholly of young 
raw lads, recruits, who had not long arrived in 
the camp, and had witnessed no severe war- 
fare; groups of the bravest of them, and such 
old soldiers as were among them, rushed out 
and followed their officers, only to be swept 
away as the besom of the gardener sweeps the 
fallen leaves from a smooth garden-walk. 
The artillery-party attached to the columns, 
consisting of twenty men, sallied forth with 
their officers, and most of them reached the 
advanced companies, but only nine returned 
without a wound. The sailors were equally 
prompt and daring, but no example could 
move the great body of the men; they were 
under the conviction that they were being led 
forth to unnecessary slaughter, as their num- 
bers were too few to accomplish anything. 
Had they been in sufficient force to inspire a 
hope of victory, they would have followed their 
officers anywhere, young as they were, and 
whatever the peril to which they might be ex- 
posed. Colonel Yea exclaimed, ‘‘ Anything is 
better than standing still!” and sought for a 
trumpeter to sound the charge, but there were 
none unhurt. Collecting a few men, he led 
them on, but he was killed by a grape-shot. 
Officers and men in the advance and in the 


‘trench perished in numbers, and at last the 


companies in advance fell back, or rather ran 
back, as fast as they could to the trench, many 
of them falling to rise no more. 
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The detachments of the fourth division, which 
were to assault the left side of the Redan, had 
similar misfortunes to those of the light division 
on the right. Sir John Campbell, who had fora 
considerable time commanded a brigade of Sir 
Richard England’s division, now commanded 
the fourth. He was a gallant and skilful 
officer, who had seen much service; he did his 
utmost to lead the men of his division forward ; 
a few followed him; he had not led them far 
before most of them were stretched on the 
grassy sward. He persevered until he reached 
the abattis, and fell down dead under the 
shower of destruction there directed upon him 
and his few brave followers. On this side the 
attack was as completely a failure (if attack it 
could be called) as on the other. The death of 
Sir John Campbell caused deep depression 
among the soldiery under his command. 

A correspondent of the Zimes gave an ex- 
planation of the reluctance of the men to ad- 
vance, which no other narrative or private letter 
that we have seen offers ; it is as follows:—‘“‘ As 
the 34th regiment advanced, the supports, by 
some means or another, got mixed together 
with them, and some confusion arose in conse- 
quence. On crossing the trench our men, in- 
stead of coming upon the open in a firm body, 
were broken into twos and threes. This arose 
from the want of a temporary step above the 
berm, which would have enabled the troops to 
‘cross the parapet with regularity; instead of 
which they had to scramble over it as well as 
they could, and, as the top of the trench is of 
unequal height and form, their line was quite 
broken. The moment they came out from the 
trench the enemy began to direct on their whole 
front a deliberate and well-aimed mutraille, 
which increased the want of order and unsteadi- 
ness caused by the mode of their advance. Poor 
Colonel Yea saw the consequences too clearly. 
Having in vain tried to obviate the evil caused 
by the broken formation and confusion of his 
men, who were falling fast around him, he 
exclaimed, ‘This will never do! Where's 
the bugler?’ But, alas! at that critical mo- 
ment no bugler was to be found. The gal- 
lant old soldier, by voice and gesture, tried 
to form and compose his. men, but the thun- 
der of the enemy’s guns close at hand and the 
gloom of early dawn frustrated his efforts; and 
as he rushed along the troubled mass of troops 
which were herding together under the rush of 
grape, and endeavoured to get them into order 
for a rush at the batteries, which was better 
than standing still, or retreating in a panic, a 
charge of the deadly missile passed, and the noble 
soldier fell dead in advance of his men, struck 
at once in head and stomach by grape-shot. 
The signal for our assault was to be given by 
the discharge of two servicerockets, which were 
to have been fired when the French got into 
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the Malakoff, and the latter were to 
hoisted a flag as a signal of their success, 
is certain that the French did for a short 
establish themselves in the Malakoff, but 
were soon expelled with loss, and I saw 
my own eyes a large triangular blue and 
flag waving from the Malakoff all durin 
fight.”’* 

The column of the second division, y 
was designed to take the apex of the 
(against which, on the left flank of 
work, Sir John Campbell, by some ¢ 
led the men of the fourth division), rem 
under cover, their assault being deper 
upon some measure of success obtained o 
flanks. It was well that these troops 
not precipitated upon that point while n 
pression had been made upon the flar 
columns, or the cry of “Murder!” y 
broke from the lips of wounded and « 
men, and even officers, of the other diy 
would have been heard in it also. 

While these heart-harrowing scenes 
witnessed in front of the Redan, General 
land’s division was engaged at the cem 
Nearly 2000 men of that division 
ordered by Sir Richard to be placed 1 
the command of Major-general Kyre, cons! 
of men of his own brigade, and he event 
justified Sir Richard England’s selectic 
him for the work committed to his enter 
and talent. The troops under Major-ge 
Eyre’s command were chosen from the 
18th, 28th, 88th, and 44th regiments. 
were to proceed down the great ravine to1 
the Dockyard Creek; and if the Redan a 
had succeeded, the troops attacking the 
rack Battery were to form a junction 
those under Major-general Eyre. The s 
ing-party consisted of the 18th Royal ] 
the other troops were to support them. A 
18th moved up with the tread of disci] 
and tried soldiers, General Eyre thus addr 
them :—‘‘ Royal Irish, I rely on you, an 
pect that you will this day do deeds whic’ 
make every cabin in Ireland ring with prid 
joy.” His reliance was not misplaced 
these brave fellows snatched victory fro 
enemy, although surrounded by the defee 
slaughter of two armies. Unfortunatel, 
address of the general worked up the e 
siasm of these poor fellows to such a degret 
notwithstanding the importance of silen¢ 
caution, they burst forth with loud and 1: 
rous cheers, which were answered D. 
enemy with a cannonade, before whi 
other sounds sank into silence. Turn 
corner of the defile in advance of the } 
works, the head of the regiment came | 
small cemetery, in which Russian 1! 
were dispersed behind the grave-stone 

* A Russian ensign. 
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meyer cover was attainable. The Irish, 
1 another ringing cheer, rushed into the 
al-ground, and, without wasting powder, 
to the bayonet or drove out its occupants. 
rapidity of their movement was such, and 
advance companies were so quickly followed 
he rest of the storming columns, that the 
1 cleared the cemetery along with their 
nies, pursuing them, and entering with 
1 into a portion of the town of Scbastopol, 
other troops of General Eyre’s column 
pying the cemetery. A number of houses 
me not unlike Irish cabins, others of supe- 
pretension—rested on the crown of the 
1e; these the Irish occupied until their 
trymen of the 9th, following close upon 
1, succeeded them ; these again were suc- 
2d by other troops from the cemetery, the 
u Irish and the 9th still pushing on. The 
acter of the ground, and the positions in its 
age, is thus described by Colonel Hamley, 
has been on the spot :—‘‘ At the junction 
ae two ravines, and resting against the 
of the high ground which separates them, 
‘number of houses, entitled to rank as a 
town; when these were taken possession 
ie advanced parties extended in front of 
‘ow battery (a Russian battery near the 
vs edge, formed to sweep the approaches 
‘is direction), and, scaling a cliff on their 
‘reached a battery for three guns, on a 
der of the cliff-like side of the ravine, 
“whence they saw no obstacle to their 
ace into the town, which stands on a 
led hill bounding the Dockyard Creek. 
“had now reached a point from which 
could operate either on the side of ‘the 
yard Creek or the inner harbour. If the 
£ upon the Redan were successful, they 
, by scaling the cliff of the Woronzoff 
e on their right, effect a junction with 
‘ormers; or had the French penetrated 
‘he works covering the town, they would 
received powerful help from Eyre’s bri- 
This latter contingency, however, there 
10 reason to provide for, as it was never 
/nplated; and it is one of the most unac- 
jwble features of these operations that, 
ur immense force, no diversion, far less 
jal assault, was made on this point: even 
‘hilery of the French lines before the 
Was silent.” Eyre’s brigade was not long 
d to occupy unmolested the positions that 
‘ad so bravely won, and froni which the 
nlight infantry had been so precipitately 
| by the Royal Irish, for a large force 
‘ from the Garden Batteries, which are on 
P of the left cliff of the ravine; these 
*scended to a long, low breastwork, and 
fire thence with great effect. The light- 


degree of excitement, for they jumped on the 
parapet, exposing themselves most daringly to 
the fire of our men, for which many paid the 
penalty of life. They were obliged at last to 
seek shelter, so that not a head dare appear 
above the breastwork. The balls from the 
Garden Battery ploughed over the ground 
occupied by the Royal Irish and the 9th, and 
tore through the houses, dashing the frailer 
tenements to pieces. Those who were posted 
in the cemetery suffered from the cannonade, 
as the tombstones were smashed, and the frag- 
ments, driven about, inflicted wounds in every 
direction. Here the 44th suffered a great 
deal; the 28th and 38th also incurred loss. 
Riflemen, descending from the Barrack Bat- 
tery towards the ravine, took deadly aim, and 
many fell. From their balls Major-general 
Eyre was wounded. A circle of fire hemmed 
in this gallant brigade. The other brigade of 
General England, commanded by Major-genc- 
ral Barnard, occupied the right slope of the 
Woronzoff Ravine, thereby leaving Eyre free 
to push his way to the left, as fortune might 
favour. ‘Thus he was at the head of a separate 
little army, and held his ground within the 
lines of the enemy, in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing fire directed upon him. The advance of 
this little corps comraenced about four o'clock 
in the morning, and they held their ground 
all day, fighting without intermission. It 
seems perfectly unaccountable that General 
Hngland’s division was not reinforced by Lord 
Raglan or by Pelissier, although 200,000 men 
were at the disposal of those chiefs. For a 
long portion of the day it was not even known 
what had become of Eyre and his gallant 
brigade, and no attempt to help or save them 
was made. ‘The advanced portions of the bri- 
gadier’s force were engaged in the most despe- 
rate conflict. Again and again the Russians 
endeavoured to force the Royal Irish, and the 
9th, by which they were more immediately 
supported, from the houses and the positions 
near them which they occupied. One-third 
of these poor fellows had fallen, but they held 
every spot of ground with fearless fortitude. 
As evening advanced, a desperate effort was 
made to dislodge them, but it was in vain. 
Two hundred and fifty of these noble Irish- 
men—more than half their number—lay dead 
and wounded by nightfall, but the sun set 
upon them as conquerors. The lines of 
their national poet, when describing ances- 
tors whose courage they emulated, would well 
apply to them :— 


wo - 


‘Till the moss of the valley grew red with their blood 
They stirred not, but conquered, and died.” 


At night the surrounding batteries were like 
/0y men of the 18th picked several off, | so many volcanoes pouring forth streams of 


- Toused them apparently to a great | fire. No spot on the whole area of conflict 
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was so commanded by batteries, and these gal- 
lant men were given up for lost. Still they 
stirred not: some dressed the wounds of their 
comrades; some kept ward for their safety ; 
and others fired upon the lurid embrasures 
from which the messengers of death so plenti- 
fully came. Many of the wounded in the 
houses were buried beneath the walls or roofs 
as the shot tore through the apartments where 
they lay. The position was kept until Lord 
Raglan sent orders for them to retire; and 
at eleven o’clock at night they abandoned the 
suburb, but still held the cemetery, out of 
which no efforts of the enemy afterwards ex- 
pelled them. They retired doggedly and re- 
luctantly from the houses of the suburb, believ- 
ing that an advance into the town at the head 
of reinforcements, for a renewed struggle and 
renew ed victory, would have been their fortune. 

During the day Captain Esmond, who com- 
manded the four companies of the Royal Irish 
in advance, sent for reinforcements and ammu- 
nition. A gallant sergeant took his letter; 
his passage through the storm of grape-shot 
was a miracle; he reached the head-quarters 
of the brigade unhurt, and delivered his mes- 
sage. It was pronounced impossible to rein- 
force them; no troops, it was alleged, could 
pass through the “‘fire infernal” that roared 
across that space. Colonel Edwards, on his 
hands and knees, crept back with the sergeant. 
-He could only say, ‘‘Hold your ground, if 
possible, until night, and then retire.” They 
held it until night, and for hours after night 
closed upon them. During seventeen hours 
these few hundred men of the 18th Royal 
Irish held a portion of Sebastopol, in spite of 
every effort the enemy could make to expel 
them. Of General Eyre’s force 650 men were 
slain or wounded—more than one-third of the 
whole. The next day the general found an 
Trish sergeant whose legs had been struck by 
acannon-ball. ‘‘ Well, general,” said the in- 
trepid fellow, ‘“‘we did ow part, anyhow. I 
have lost two legs, but if I had four I would 
give them for your honour and the country.” 
The bravery of the 18th Royal Irish and of 
the whole of Eyre’s brigade was the subject of 
warm encomium throughout the whole army; 
and no language of eulogy seemed sufficient to 
express the admiration of the French for the 
conduct of those few hundred Irishmen during 
a day so signalised in both armies by defeat. 

The losses of the respective armies will be 
seen in the despatches of their chiefs, which 
are appended; and the proclamation of the 
Russian commander also. 

Concerning the capture and abandonment of 
the cemetery there is a passage in the work of 
Mr. Russell which, as that work has so wide a 
circulation, it is necessary to correct. Mr. 

tussell introduces the passage when relating 
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the circumstances connected with the 
armistice which followed the unfortunate 
—‘ The armistice lasted for upwards o 
hours; and when it was over we retired 
the spot so moistened with our blood. <A 
advantage we gained by the assault we 
capture of the cemetery, and even that w 
nearly abandoned, owing to the timidity. 
of our generals. As you have already | 
the men in the cemetery and houses su 
severely during the 18th from the en 
fire, and the soldiers in» the latter wer 
able to withdraw till nightfall. It was] 
one of the generals of division to say 
should be done with the cemetery, and he 
orders to abandon it. On the following: 
ing an officer of engineers, Lieutenant 
nelly, heard, to his extreme surprise, the 
position for which we had paid so dearl 
not in our possession. He appreciate 
value—he saw that the Russians had ne 
advanced to re-occupy it. With the u 
zeal and energy he set to work among th 
cers in the trenches, and begged and bor 
some thirty men, with whom he crept 
into the cemetery just before the flag of 
was hoisted. As soon as the armistice 
the Russians flocked down to the cem 
which they supposed to be undefended, b 
their great surprise, they found our thirt 
posted there as sentries, who warned 
back; and in the evening the party 
strengthened, and we are now constr 
most valuable works and batteries the 
spite of a heavy fire, which occasions w 
siderable loss. Such is the story that is 
the round of the camp. Lord Raglan; 
to have found fault with General Hy 
losing so many men, but the latter ob) 
that ‘he had done what he was ordere 
that he had taken the cemetery.’ The 
be no doubt but that our troops could ha 
into the town in the rear of the Redat 
the houses on the 18th, had they been | 
enough to advance from the cemetery. — 
ther they could have maintained then 
there under the fire of forts, ships, and 
ries, is another question.’’ It will be ob 
that this account is given as “a story} 
the round of the camp.’ ‘That very ¢’ 
stance would give it currency in Hr: 
especially when related by one so well 
sant not only with the gossip of the cam 
with its stern realities. | 
The following, taken from authentic : 
is the real history of the withdrawal of ( 
Eyre’s brigade from the cemetery. 4) 
as General England saw that the inten 
Pelissier and Raglan was to retire, af 
unsuccessful efforts on the Malakoff and ? 
he galloped off to tell Lord Raglan the 
things on the left, and after some effort 
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going towards General Pelissier’s hut in a 
ery towards the right of the line. There a 
erence took place on the subject of holding 
ground that had been gained on the left, 
result of which was that Pelissier dictated 


ter, which he gave to Sir Richard to read, 


which the marshal sent, in General Eng- 
’s presence, by a dragoon to the left of his 
, desiring that a French general of en- 
ers should instantly see whether it was 


ible to hold Hyre’s ground, or advisable; 
in the latter case to furnish the requisite 
9s for that purpose. 


sient amount to do so, especially in that 
of the line. As to the third division, 
had all been under arms since one in the 
ling; one brigade of if was still there in 
nee (Hyre’s); the other (Barnard’s) was 
then retiring from the attack. It was ten 
ck, and this latter brigade was to be in 
renches, on duty and under arms again, at 
. Support, therefore, was only available 
the French. 
}soon as Sir Richard reached his tent, he 
tched a communication to General Eyre, 
ig him of the intentions and wishes of the 
commanders-in-chief. He sent this note 
lajor 8. Watley, and said in it that a 
ch officer of rank had been desired to visit 
ost, and to ascertain how far it was desir- 
that it should be held. The note was as 
vs:—‘‘If it is deemed right to hold it, I 
‘the French will appoint a force adequate 
being maintained. If it is deemed right 
yandon it, you will, in communication 
the French officer above alluded to, retire 
it, and you will judge for yourself whe- 
you can retire in complete safety until 
; but it is very probable the French 
al will better and more fully explain 
points.” General Eyre’s answer was 
half-past three, and said, “I have not 
amy French officer.” “T am of 
m that this position cannot be held by 
t would require too many men—but a 
m of it could, viz. the cemetery and the 
8 in rear of it. The French, I think, 
' to hold it.’ In another note, after 
‘al Eyre’s return to the camp (he having 
wounded), dated 5 p.m., he says, ‘‘ They 
sot the range so accurately that we should 
iamy men if we continued to occupy the 
td position we gained. Feeling this, 
Jso the improbability of Lord Raglan’s 


1g to occupy so advanced a position as 
‘by us, I have authorised the advanced 
3 to withdraw. I have seen nothing of 
tench general. It is possible, though I 
|Cxpect it, that the enemy may advance 
y Eyre’s brigade) retire.’” Thus no aid 
*nt by the French up to these hours ; 
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It was quite evident 
the English had no available troops of 
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neither had any general of engineers been 
there to examine and report, as Pelissier had 
promised and ordered. 

This precise state of things was reported by 
Sir Richard to Lord Raglan at four o’clock; 
whereupon Lord Raglan wrote to General 
England, saying, ‘“ General Eyre should be 
instructed to withdraw, as soon after dark as 
he may think proper, from his present position, 
keeping the post in the cemetery, and houses 
in rear if it is possible. Should the French 
intend to occupy the position, they would 
communicate with General Eyre before the 
close of the day. I am surprised that they 
have not sent an officer to General Eyre hours 
ago. General Pelissier made no objection 
when I proposed it to him. If General Eyre 
prefers retiring at once, let him do so.” 
finding nothing done, and not hearing what 
was doing, General England dispatched a 
message to Colonel Adams, the officer now 
supposed to be commanding this brigade (at 
half-past six), saying that General Barnard 
was going to the trenches at seven, and begged 
that he would communicate with him in any 
way in which he (Barnard) could assist him. 
Sir Richard’s note on this occasion to Colonel 
Adams ran as follows: “The engineers and 
Lord Raglan wish to keep the cemetery and 
houses, but the French must in such case find 
troops. Possibly a French general has visited 
you by this time. Adhere, as closely as you 
can, to the instructions in Lord Raglan’s 
memorandum, which I sent you two hours 
ago.” 

To this Colonel Adams replied, Z cannot think 
at possible to keep the cemetery and houses.” . . . 
“The French general has not been here yet.” 
Thus the troops got back, with some difficulty 
as to bringing off the wounded, at about eleven 
at night, at which time General Barnard, who 
was and had been on duty in the advanced 
trenches since seven, wrote to Sir Richard, say- 
ing, “I have consulted the engineers as to 
the advisability of holding the cemetery. 
Captain B. tells me it would be desirable, but 
unless in co-operation with the French, we 
could not hold it. No French have appeared, 
and I have consequently told Colonel Adams 
to withdraw his force. Major B. tells me he 
has neither gabions nor tools sufficient to 
make a lodgment; but if we had found the 
French here, and ready to assist us, we could 
try to do something—but, as it is, there is 
nothing left but to evacuate the position.” Mr. 
Russell was in error as to the timidity of a 
general of division in abandoning this ground, 
which, by the foregoing evidence, every one 
else seemed to view as untenable without 
French aid, and regarding the giving up of 
which the general of division in question 


had less to do than any one else concerned. 
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General England concurred in thinking all the 
day that, unless supported, General Hyre’s 
advanced position was en Jair and critical. It 
was decidedly a French question, for the ceme- 
tery was as near their lines as ours; they alone 
had the means of holding it—but if they did not 
choose to do so (and for which no doubt they 
had their own reason), it was wholly impossible 
for us from want of men. The next day, the 
19th, or soon afterwards, boyaue and covered 
ways were commenced to connect the high 
ground of the cemetery with our most advanced 
parallels. The service of the siege lost no- 
thing, therefore, by this withdrawal from an 
exposed position which was thus deemed un- 
tenable by all, and not of an advantage com- 
mensurate with the loss of life essential to 
hold it; but to visit the general of division 
with censure—his duties in this case rendering 
him a mere channel of communication on the 
subject—was the result on Mr. Russell’s part 
of being misinformed; for all who know any- 
thing of that gentleman’s courtesy, goodwill, 
and fairness, are well aware that he is incapable 
of injustice, or of giving undeserved or un- 
necessary pain. 

Tt will complete the account of these operations 
to notice that the next day, for the first time, 
the allies asked for an armistice to bury the 
dead. This was conceded reluctantly by the 
Russians, who did not observe it faithfully, 
‘any more than they did truces sought by 
themselves; contrary to the rules and usages of 
war, they used the time to repair the breaches 
in their works. The truce disclosed a horrible 
scene of slaughter; it was difficult for the most 
hardened to look on it without emotion, and 
brave men were seen to shudder. Our wounded, 
who lay near the abattis of the Redan, and for 
some distance towards the Quarries, had been 
watched by Russian riflemen, and shot when 
they were seen to move /—others were carried 
into the works and treated kindly. This is 
easily accounted for by the fact that the Polish, 
Finnish, and German subjects of the czar re- 
garded the allies with partiality—the Mus- 
covite portion of the Russian army with 
desperate animosity. 

Lord Raglan’s account was given to the 
English minister of war in the following 
terms 7. 


“J jnformed your lordship, on the 16th, 
that new batteries had been completed, and 
that in consequence the allies would be enabled 
to resume the offensive against Sebastopol 
with the utmost vigour. Accordingly, on the 
17th, at daylight, a very heavy fire was opened 
from all the batteries in the English and French 
trenches, and maintained throughout the day, 
and the effect produced appeared so satis- 
factory, that it was determined that the 
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French should attack the Malakoff wo 
next morning, and that the English | 
assail the Redan as soon after as I might 
sider it desirable. It was at first pro 
that the artillery fire should be resumed o 
morning of the 18th, and should be ke; 
for about two hours, for the purpose o 
stroying any works the enemy might 
thrown up in the night, and of opening 
sages through the abattis that covere 
Redan; but on the evening of the 17thi 
intimated to me by General Pelissier th 
had determined, upon further consider; 
that the attack by his troops should 
place at three the following morning. 
French, therefore, commenced their oper 
as day broke; and as their several ¢ol 
came within range of the enemy’s fire, 
encountered the most serious opposition 
from musketry and the guns in the ) 
which had been silenced the previous eyc 
and, observing this, I was induced at o1 
order our columns to move out of the tre 
upon the Redan. It had been arranged 
detachments from the light, second, and f 
divisions, which I placed for the oc 
under the command of Lieutenant-% 
Sir G. Brown, should be formed into 
columns; that the right one should attac 
left face of the Redan between the fla 
batteries; that the centre should advance 
the salient angle; and that the left s 
move upon the re-entering angle form 
the right face and flank of the work, thi 
and last preceding the centre column. 
flank columns at once obeyed the sign 
advance, preceded by covering-parties ¢ 
Rifle Brigade, and by sailors carrying kt 
and soldiers carrying woolbags; but the 
no sooner shown themselves beyond 
trenches than they were assailed by a! 
murderous fire of grape and musketry. - 
in advance were either killed or wot 
and the remainder fotind it impossible t] 
ceed. I never before witnessed such 
tinued and heavy fire of grape, combiec 
musketry, from the enemy’s works, whi 
peared to be fully manned; and the lor 
of killed and wounded in the light and | 
divisions, and the seamen of the Naval Bri 
under Captain Peel, who was unfortu) 
wounded, though not severely, will shov 
a very large proportion of those that’ 
forward fell. Major-general Sir John ' 
bell, who led the left attack, and C' 
Shadforth, of the 57th, who command 
storming-party under his direction, wer" 
killed, as was also Colonel Yea, of the Kt 
Fusileers, who led the right column. I 
say too much in praise of these officers. -\ 
general Sir J. Campbell had command! 
fourth division from the period of the’ 
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kerman till the arrival, very recently, of 


enant-general Bentinck. He had devoted 
If to his duty without any intermission, 
1ad acquired the confidence and respect of 
I most deeply lament his loss. Colonel 
forth had maintained the efficiency of his 
ent by constant attention to all the 
ls of his command; and Colonel Yea was 
nly distinguished for his gallantry, but 
xercised his control of the Royal Fusileers 
sh a manner as to win the affections of the 
vs under his orders, and to secure to 
every comfort and accommodation which 
srsonal exertions could procure for them. 
have not any definite information upon 
movements of the French columns, and 
umosphere became so obscured by the 
e from the guns and musketry, that it 
not possible by personal observation to 
ain their progress, though I was particu- 
well situated for the purpose; but I 
stand that their left column, under 
al d’Autemarre, passed the advanced 
3 of the enemy, and threatened the gorge 
. Malakoff Tower; and that the two other 
ins, under Generals Mayran and Brunet, 
both, I regret to say, were killed, met 
obstacles equal to those we encountered, 
rere obliged, in consequence, to abandon 
tack. The superiority of our fire on the 
re opened, led both General Pelissier and 
f, and the officers of the artillery and 
eers of the two services, and the armies 
neral, to conclude that the Russian artil- 
ire was, in a great measure, subdued, and 
he operation we projected could be under- 
with every prospect of success. The 
has shown that the resources of the 
y were not exhausted, and that they had 
he power, either from their ships or from 
batteries, to bring an overwhelming fire 
their assailants. While the direct attack 
the Redan was proceeding, Lieutenant- 
al Sir R. England was directed to send 
the brigades of the third division, under 
mmand of Major-general Barnard, down 
Yoronzoff Ravine, with a view to give 
rt to the attacking columns on his right, 
he other brigade, under Major-general 
still further to the left, to threaten the 
at the head of the Dockyard Creek. 
have not yet received their reports, and 
10t be able to send them to your lordship 
"; but General Eyre was very seriously 
ed, and he himself wounded, though, I 
ppy to say, not severely, and he possessed 
lf of a church-yard which the enemy had 
to carefully watched, and some houses 
ithe place; but, as the town front was 
tacked, it became necessary to withdraw 
‘gade at night. I am concerned to have 
mm you that Lieutenant-colonel Tylden, 
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of the Royal Engineers, whose services I have 
had the greatest pleasure in bringing so fre- 
quently to your lordship’s notice, is very 
severely wounded. ‘he account I received of 
him this morning is upon the whole satis- 
factory, and I entertain strong hopes that his 
valuable life will be preserved. 

“TI feel greatly indebted to Sir G. Brown 
for the manner in which he conducted the 
duties I entrusted to him; and my warmest 
acknowledgments are due to Major-general 
Harry Jones, not only for his valuable assist- 
ance on the present occasion, but for the able, 
zealous, and energetic manner in which he has 
conducted the siege operations since he as- 
sumed the command of the Royal Engineers. 
He received a wound from a grape-shot in the 
forehead yesterday, which, I trust, will not 
prove serious. I brought up the first division 
from the vicinity of Balaklava as a reserve, 
and I shall retain them on these heights. The 
Sardinian troops, under General la Marmora, 
and the Turkish troops, under Omar Pasha, 
crossed the Tchernaya on the 17th inst., and 
occupy positions in front of Tchorgoum. They 
have not come in contact with any large body 
of the enemy.” 


General Pelissier’s despatch was as follows : 


“Since the capture of the external works 
on the 7th of June, I had rapidly made every 
arrangement to make them the basis of our 
attack against the encente itself of the Kara- 
belnaia, We armed them with powerful artil- 
lery; the Russian communications and places 
@armes were turned to our own use; the 
ground-plan of attack studied in detail; the 
allied armies had their respective tasks allotted 
tothem. ‘The English were to storm the Great 
Redan, and we were to carry the Malakoff 
Tower, the Redan of the Careening Bay, and 
the intrenchments which cover the extremity 
of the faubourg. It is superfluous, M. le 
Maréchal, to point out to your excellency 
what would have been the result of such an 
operation if it had succeeded. Since our last 
successes, the attitude of the enemy and the 
enthusiasm of our troops promised victory. 
There was no time to be lost. In concert with 
Lord Raglan, on the 17th, we poured a crush- 
ing fire into Sebastopol, especially into the 
works we intended storming. At an early 
hour the enemy ceased replying from the 
Malakoff and from the Redan. It is probable 
they were economising their batteries and fire, 
and that they did not suffer so much from the 
effects of our artillery as we were led to pre- 
sume. However that may be, the superiority 
of our guns confirmed us in our plan for making 
an assault on the 18th, and on the night before 
we made all the necessary arrangements for a 
general movement on the morrow. 
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“Three divisions were to take part in the 
combat—the divisions of Mayran and Brunet, 
of the second corps; the division of Autemarre 
of the first. The division of the imperial 
guard formed the reserve. Mayran’s division 
had the right attack, and was to carry the 
intrenchments which extend from the Battery 
of the Point to the Redan of Careening Bay. 
Brunet’s division was to turn the Malakoff on 
the right. D’Autemarre’s division was to 
manceuvre on the left to carry that important 
work. General Mayran’s task was a difficult 
one. His first brigade, commanded by Colonel 
Saurin, of the 3rd Zouaves, was to advance 
from the ravine of Careening Bay as far as the 
aqueduct, to creep along the left hill-side of 
the ravine, avoiding as much as possible the 
fire of the enemy’s lines, and to turn the Bat- 
tery of the Point by the gorge. The 2nd 
brigade, commanded by General de Failly, was 
to make an attempt on the right of the Redan 
of Careening Bay. They were provided with 
everything necessary to scale the works. The 
special reserve of this division consisted of 
two battalions of the ist regiment of the 
voltigeurs of the guard. All these troops 
were ready at their post at an early hour. 
Brunet’s division had one of its brigades in 
advance and to the right of the Brancion 
Redoubt (Mamelon), the other in the parallel 
in the rear and to the right of that redoubt. 
‘A similar arrangement was made as regards 
D’Autemarre’s division: WNiel’s brigade in 
advance and to the left of the Mamelon; 
Breton’s brigade in the parallel in the rear. 
Two batteries of artillery, which could be 
served ad la bricole, were placed behind the 
Brancion Redoubt (Mamelon), ready to occupy 
the enemy’s positions in case we succeeded in 
carrying them. The division of the imperial 
guard, forming the general reserve of the three 
attacks, was drawn up in a body in the rear 
' of the Victoria Redoubt. 

““T selected the Lancaster Battery for my 
post, from which I was to give the signal by 
star-rockets for the general advance. Not- 
withstanding great difficulties of ground, not- 
withstanding the obstacles accumulated by the 
enemy, and although the Russians, evidently 
informed of our plans, were on their guard, 
ready to repel an attack, I am inclined to 
think that if the attack could have been 
general and instantaneous on the whole extent 
of the line—if there had been a simultaneous 
action and ensemble in the efforts of our brave 
- troops—the object would have been achieved. 
Unhappily, it was not so, and an inconceivable 
fatality caused us to fail. 

‘‘T was still at more than 1000 metres from 
the place whence I was to give the signal, 
when a violent fire of musketry, intermixed 
with grape, apprised me that the combat had 
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commenced seriously on the right. 
a little before 3 a.m, General Mayran 
cied he recognised my signal in a shell 
a blazing fusee, sent up from the Bran 
Redoubt. It was in vain that he was infor 
of his mistake. This brave and unfortu 
general gave the order for the attack. 
Saurin and De Failly columns immedi: 
rushed forward; the first rush was mag 
cent ; but scarcely were these heads of eolu 
in march, when a shower of balls and g 
was poured in upon them. This crushing 
came not only from the works which 
wished to carry, but also from the ene 
steamers, which came up at full steam, 
manceuvred with great skill and effect. | 
however, caused them some damage. | 
prodigious fire stopped the efforts of | 
troops. It became impossible for our sol) 
to advance, but not a man retired one : 
It was at this moment that General Ma: 
already hit in two places, was knocked « 
by a grape-shot, and was compelled ae 
the command of his division. All 4 
the work of a moment, and General Mz 
was already carried off the field of battle ; 
I sent up the signal from the Lancaster‘ 
tery. The other troops then wri J 
port the premature movement of the 2 
division. That valiant division, for a mo¢ 
disconcerted by the loss of its general, pror't 
rallied at the voice of General de Failly. , 
troops engaged, supported by the 2nd bat 
of the 95th of the line, and by a oa 
the voltigeurs of the guard, under the ol 
of the brave Colonel Boudville, hold a fo1 
in a bend of the ground where the ge 
places them, and boldly maintain their po 
there. Informed, however, of this pos 
which might become critical, I ordered Gex 
Regnauld de St. Jean d’Angély to senco 
battalions of the voltigeurs of the guard, 
from the general reserve, to the supp¢ 
that division. General Mellinet Uhrich mat 
with that fine body of men, rallied the (a 
clers in the ravine of Careening Bay, and@ 
a solid support to General de Failly, by ¢ 
pying the bottom of the ravine. | 
‘‘General Mellinet, in person, | 
the right of General de Failly at the i 
of a battalion of grenadiers, placed the f 
ing before to defend the ravine, and W 
ereat service to him by covering his 3 
The attack on the centre was equallyw 
fortunate. General Brunet had not yet 
pleted all his arrangements when nade 
rockets were fired. The whole of the ig 
was already prematurely engaged for a 
than twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
troops, nevertheless, resolutely advanced : 
their valour was of no avail against there 
sustained fire of the Russians, and ayn 
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seen obstacles. At the very outset, 
ral Brunet fell mortally wounded by a 
in the chest. The flag of the 91st was 
1 two by a ball; but it is needless to add 
its fragments were brought back by that 
nt regiment. Generai Lafont de Villiers 
the command of the division, and en- 
xd that of the troops engaged to Colonel 
1cez. The latter held firm while the re- 
der of the division occupied the trenches 
rovide against the eventualities of the 
at. To the left, General d’Autemarre 
not go into action before Brunet’s division, 
sould he explain the hasty fusillade he 
[in the direction of Careening Bay ; but 
e signal agreed upon for the attack, he 
; forward with impetuosity the 5th Chas- 
d-pied and the Ist battalion of the 19th 
e line, which, following the ridge of the 
pelnala ravine, arrived at the intrench- 
which connects it with the Malakoff 
r, scaled the intrenchment, and entered 
the enceinte itself. The sappers of the 
eers were already placing the scaling- 
rs for the remainder of the 19th and 26th 
ents, who were hurrying up by order of 
ral d’Autemarre, to follow his gallant 
m. For an instant we believed in suc- 
Our eagles were planted on the Russian 
s. Unhappily, that hope was promptly 
Jed. Our allies had met with such 
les in their attack upon the Grand Redan, 
had been received with such a fearful 
x of grape, that, despite their well-known 
ity, they had already been obliged to 
a retreat. Such was the spirit of our 
i, that, despite this circumstance, they 
lt have pushed on and charged down upon 
hemy; but the want of simultaneity in 
itack of our divisions permitted the Rus- 
\to fall upon us with their reserves and 
the artillery of the Great Redan, and the 
7 did not lose a moment in advancing all 
ther reserves of the Karabelnaia against 
‘ave Chasseurs-d-pied. 
‘efore so imposing a force Commandant 
er, of the fifth battalion, already struck 
ve balls, endeavoured, but in vain, to 
ain the conquered ground. Compelled to 
ray to numbers, he recrossed the intrench- 
. General Niel came up to support his 
€, reinforced by the 80th of the line; a 
offensive movement was attempted, to 
P the success of the new effort; and on a 
3e from General d’Autemarre, to the 


line, I sent him the regiment of Zouaves 
‘guard ; buton the arrival of those hardy 
nS of our African campaigns, as the 
dent had no longer any desirable ensemble 
‘vigorous a blow, with a single division 
i support either on the right or on the 
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left, and cut up by the artillery of the Redan, 
the attack upon which had been relinquished 
by our allies, I at once saw that all chance of 
success was over. Another effort would have 
led to useless bloodshed. It was half-past 
eight o’clock, and I ordered a general retreat 
to the trenches. This movement was carried 
out proudly, with order and cdolness, and 
without the enemy following us on any point. 
A portion of the Russian trenches remained 
even occupied by some of our men, who evacu- 
ated them gradually, without the enemy daring 
to turn their advantage to account against them. 

‘“‘Our losses have been great. We took care, 
at the very commencement of the action, to 
carry off most of our wounded ; but a certain 
number of those glorious dead remained lying 
on the glacis or in the ditches of the place. 
The last duties were rendered to them the 
following day. Besides General Brunet and 
General Mayran (who died during the night), 
we have to deplore the loss of an officer beloved 
and appreciated by the whole army, the young 
and brave leutenant-colonel of artillery, De 
la Boussiniére, killed while scaling the reverse 
of a trench obstructed by troops on his way 
from one of the batteries to the Brancion Re- 
doubt. It is a great loss; in him were the 
germs of future promise. A number of brave 
superior officers have been wounded while 
showing the most noble example. The officers 
of the staff and of the troops worthily per- 
formed their duties, and the conduct of the 
men was admirable everywhere. We had 
thirty-seven officers killed, and seventeen taken 
prisoners; 1544 non-commissioned officers and 
privates killed or missing. On the evening of 
the 18th, ninety-six officers, and 1644 men 
went to the ambulances. Many wounds, at 
first thought very serious, will ultimately prove 
not to be so. The bearers of these honourable 
scars will shortly rejoin their colours. 

“These losses have not shaken either the 
ardour or the confidence of these valiant divi- 
sions. They only ask to make the enemy pay 
dearly for this day’s work. The hope and the 
will to conquer are in every heart, and all 
count upon it that in the next struggle fortune 
will not play false to valour.”’ 


The above was addressed to Marshal Vail- 
lant, the French minister of war. 

On the 19th of June, Prince Gortschakoff 
issued the following exultant proclamation to 
the Russian troops :— 


“Comrades!—The sanguinary combat of 
yesterday, and the defeat of a despairing 
enemy, have again crowned our arms with 
immortal laurels. Russia owes you a debt of 
gratitude, which she will pay. Thousands of 
our comrades in arms have sealed with their 
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blood the oath they have taken, and have thus | 


redeemed the word I gave to the emperor, our 
common father. Accept my best thanks for it. 
‘‘ Comrades ! considerable reinforcements are 
on their way to us from every part of our holy 
Russia. They willsoon be here. Oppose, as you 
have hitherto done, your manly chests to the 
murderous balls of our impious enemies, and 
die as thousands of our comrades have hitherto 
done, sword in hand, in an honourable struggle, 
man against man, chest against chest, rather 
than violate the oath you have sworn to the 
emperor and to our country to keep Sebastopol. 
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‘Soldiers! the enemy is beaten, driven 
with enormous loss. Allow your comm 
to repeat his gratitude to you in the nay 
the emperor, our august monarch, in the | 
of our country, of our holy-and orthodox 
The hour is approaching when the. 
of the enemy will be lowered, their a 
swept from our soil. hke chaff blown awa 
the wind. Tull then letus put trust in 
and let us fight for the emperor and fo 
country. ag 

‘‘ Tet this order of the day be read to | 
company and squadron of the army.” 


CHAPTER XCI. me : 


DEATH OF VARIOUS OFFICERS OF DISTINCTION IN THE ALLIED ARMIES.—DECEASE OF 
RAGLAN: HIS FUNERAL.—GENERAL SIMPSON SUCCEEDS TO THE COMMAND.—PROGRE} 


THE SIEGE. : 


‘Some of my heroes are low; I hear the sound of death on the harp.’’—OssIAN. 


Wuewn the burial rites permitted by the 
truce had been performed, and the reports of the 
different divisions had been made, it was seen 
that the loss of the allied armies was not only 
numerically great, but many men of mark in 
every degree of rank had fallen. Death had 
not only been busy in the trench, and on the 
hill-side, but in the tent also. Cholera was 
rife, and numbered many victims among the 
officers and men of all the armies on the plateau 
and the plain, during the month of June. As 


this pestilence lingered in the armies during 
their occupation of the Crimea, it was appre- 
hended that the hot month of June would 
afford it scope, and this apprehension was un- 
happily confirmed. The Sardinian army of 
15,000 men lost 1000 in three weeks. General 
Marmora, brother to the commander-in-chief 
of the Sardinian army, was one of its victims ; 
several of Omar Pasha’s most promising officers 
succumbed to its power; the French, especially 
those encamped in the valley of the Tchernaya, 
lost many men and officers ; and the British also 
contributed their proportion to this silent and 
insatiate foe. 

The death of gallant officers during the 
month was signal. Young men of the highest 
promise, both in the naval and military service 
of England, perished. Suchmen as Lyons and 
Kidd were to be regretted, if only for the moral 
effect of their loss. General Sir John Campbell, 
Colonel Yea, and many others were struck 
down, when the hope of the army was di- 
rected to them; and this black month of death, 
in the history of the Crimean campaign, was 
terminated by the sudden removal of the Eng- 
lish chief—Lord Raglan was also numbered 
among the offerings which his country sacri- 
ficed on the altar of victory. Before detail- 
ing the circumstances of his decease, we shall 


present to the reader brief notices of ¢ 
officers of humbler rank who died in| 
country’s service. | 

On the 24th June Major-general Esteom 
jutant-general of the British army, was | 
bered among the dead. He died after an i 
of nine days. Few men ever held such a po) 
who were more respected and beloved. H, 
an amiable and good man, but not a m 
military genius, or even military talent. | 
powers were common-place; his virtues | 
Six days before he allowed himself { 
considered ill he was under the indian 
diarrhoea, which then assumed the symy: 
of cholera. For three days he struggled 
this new type of the disease; but althou! 
man of great physical power, he was vanqu: 
in the struggle. His wife and another fi 
relative attended upon him, and wert 
earthly consolations of his parting mom! 
Lord Raglan and the whole staff of the | 
took his death greatly to heart, and a el 
impression seemed to pervade the whole (| 
allied hosts. General Estcourt’s high po! 
made him of course well known to the oH 
of all the allied armies, and to many 0 
men, and his virtues were embalmed iL 
country’s memory— . 


‘‘ Sad, silent, and dark be the tears that we shed, | 
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Like the night-dew that falls on the grass 0 


head.” | 
Licutenant Thomas Molyneux Grave 


the Royal Engineers, was one of those wh! 
on the 18th of June; he was the eldest s 
John Samuel Graves, Esq., barrister-at-la; 
Castledawson, county of Derry, and Burl 
Street, Bath; grandson of General Sir Thi 
Molyneux, of Castledillon, Ireland, at 
Admiral Samuel Graves; and grandneph 
Admiral Sir Thomas Graves, K.0.B. He 
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n in 1830, and after a suitable scholastic 
eer, he entered the Royal Engineers. He 
lunteered from Gibraltar in the summer of 
54, accompanied -the British army into 
rkey, and thence to the Crimea, where he 
s present in all the early engagements of 
» campaign, and endured the hardships of 
» trenches with uncommon courage and 
serfulness. His labours continued up to the 
th of June, 1855; when he fell whilst con- 
cting one of the scaling-parties in the attack 
the Redan. When found, his body lay near 
it of the gallant Sir J. Campbell, and both 
re covered with wounds. Lieutenant Graves, 
1 Lieutenant Lowry, his cousin, were interred 
moonlight, on the 19th, in the grave-yard 
the Royal Engineers, where their fellow- 
cers shortly afterwards raised an humble 
b to their memory. 

Lieutenant ‘Thomas Osborne Kidd, R.N., of 
‘majesty’s ship -4/bion, was one of the most 
we and humane officers that served her 
jesty by land or sea. . He fell on the 18th of 
ne, while serving in the Naval Brigade 
ore Sebastopol. He was a native of the city 
Armagh, and the eldest son of Joseph Kidd, 
j., barrister-at-law, and Mary Anna, daugh- 
of the late Thomas Morgrll, Esq., also a 
rister, of Tullilease, in the county of Cork, 
utenant Kidd entered the navy at the age 
fourteen, and at the time of his death had 
wly completed a cycle of ten years, the 
ater part of which was passed in service on 
sign stations. In the spring of 1846, he 
ed in the Dido, 18, Captain Balfour Max- 
il, for New Zealand, going out by the Cape 
Good Hope, and the Indian Archipelago, 
(returning, after three years, by Cape Horn. 
the following year he departed for the West 
ies, on board the /Vellesley, 72, bearing the 
of Admiral the Earl of Dundonald, and 
rwards in the Z/elena, 18, Commander De 
irel. Under this excellent officer he served 
years, and became familiar with the coasts 
_ harbours on that station, from Newfound- 
1 to British Guiana, returning to England 
1851, a thorough and most accomplished 
nan. He now applied himself to the more 
ntific branches of his profession, first pass- 
through the Zxcellent gunnery ship, and 
twards studying in the Naval College at 
tsmouth, where he obtained first-class cer- 
sates in all the branches relating to steam, 
ification, gunnery, &c. In June, 1853, he 
_ appointed to the Lighflyer, 21, Captain 
re, as gunnery-mate, and sailed for the 
an Archipelago, having visited Venice, 
ens, &c., showing, in the admirable letters 
} home at that time, the delight he expe- 
ced Im visiting those scenes. During part 
his cruise, the Highflyer had on board the 


+ a Carlisle, then engaged on his eastern 
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tour. At the bombardment of Odessa, Mr. 
Kidd commanded one of the rocket-boats; on 
that occasion he wrote, “ Pulling close in shore 
to get a few sure shots at them, two 12-pounder 
field-pieces opened upon us from among the 
houses along the beach, about 150 yards off; 
in a moment the water was boiling around us 
with grape and case-shot. It was odd to sce 
them loading away, and the next instant to 
hear the whiz over your head, and the splash 
at the other side of you. I felt the spray on 
my cheek; I consider it my bdtéme du feu. I 
have enjoyed nothing so much since that hunt 
I had in my midshipman’s jacket, after I was 
paid off in the Dido. We pulled under the 
Sampson for protection, but it was some time 
before she could thunder them into silence.’ 
He was next present at the reduction of Redout 
Kaleh, by Sir E. Lyons. In the month of 
June his commission of lieutenant rewarded 
him for his conduct at Odessa, and he was 
thereupon removed to the Sanspareil. He was 
shortly after summoned to the Britannia, 120, 
as acting gunnery-lieutenant, and served in 
her during the embarkation and landing of the 
troops in the Crimea. At this time he ex- 
pressed in his correspondence the pleasure it 
occasioned him in having for messmates Mr. 
Layard, the author of ‘‘ Kothen,” and William 
Howard Russell, the Zimes’ correspondent. 
From this period his letters evinced the lively 
interest he took in the movements of the allied 
armies, up to the bombardment of the forts on 
the 17th of October, which afforded him the 
opportunity he so much desired of sharing in 
the operations of the troops. He was among 
the first to volunteer for the Naval Brigade, 
and passed his first watch in the trenches early 
in the month of December. His perseverance 
and zeal never abated under the rigours of 
the winter or the fatigues of the siege. After 
having escaped the perils of four bombard- 
ments, and after passing unscathed through 
the fearful struggle of the 18th of June, he 
finally laid down his life, not merely in the 
presence of the enemy, but in the performance 
of an act which places his name and memory 
in the foremost ranks of those who, inspired 
with a sublime devotion, have died martyrs to 
heaven-born heroism and humanity. It would 
be easy to multiply letters and despatches 
written on the occasion of his death, but the 
following must suffice:—Captain Sir Stephen 
Lushington, R.N., in an official despatch to 
Rear-admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, G.C.B., 
wrote, ‘‘ Sir—It is with extreme regret I have 
to report the death of Lieutenant Kidd, who 
fell on the 18th instant.- After bringing the 
remains of his party safely into the trenches, 
he again returned to the open to recover some 
wounded men, and in this gallant act of devo- 
tion to his duty he was shot through the body 
3B 
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with a rifle-ball, and died shortly after reaching 
the camp. Lieutenant Kidd was an honour to 
the brigade, and her majesty’s service has lost 
one of its most promising young officers.’ 
The amiable and loving spirit of this officer 
may be judged from the following letter to his 
mother:—‘‘ I have written my letter so close 
that I am at a loss to fill up the last page. If 
I wrote to any of my friends, I should have 
to say just the same things over again that I 
have written to you; but to none, dear mamma, 
in the world could my words be intended to 
convey the warm affection which I owe and 
retain for you and the dear ones at home. I 
remember, in some of your letters long ago, 
you used to think that I seemed to outgrow 
your claims; but I trust and know, now that 
f{ am a man, that such can never, never be. 
You are my mamma, the same now as in 
College Street, and at all times my only regret 
is that I can do little more than tell you what I 
feel in testimony of my love. Jam still a child 
when I think of you; and I still nightly pray 
God, in the same words as of old, to make me 
a good child for Christ’s sake. Amen. That 
comprehends all I wish for—to be a good child 
to you and papa—it means everything.” 
Another heroic man who fell during the 
month was Captain Wray. A monument to 
his honour, in the city of Dublin, affords by its 
inscription an elegant and brief testimony to 
his worth. It was erected to the memory of 
this gallant soldier, in the elegant little chapel 
of St. Stephen, Upper Mount Street. It is 
of white marble, and the inscription is as 
follows:—‘‘ Sacred to the memory of the late 
Captain Jackson Wray, of the 88th Connaught 
Rangers, who fell before Sebastopol on the 
night of the 7th of June, 1855, after the 
storming, and while holding the Russian 


advanced works, well known as the Quarries.. 


This tablet is erected to his memory by his 
mourning and deeply afflicted parents, Hugh 
Boyd Wray and Anne Wray, as a record of 
their heartfelt sorrow for a dearly beloved and 
only child, and as a memorial of all he was to 
them as a fond, dutiful son, and of the worth, 
true courage, and unaffected piety, by which he 
was distinguished, as a friend, a gentleman, a 
soldier, and a Christian. 

‘We mourn for one whose honoured name will stand 

Foremost amid the valiant of the land; 


Yet, better far, we know to him ’twas given 
To be the soldier of his Lord in heaven.’ 


‘They shall be mine, saith the Lord, in the 
day that I make up my jewels.’—Malachi ili. 
17.” Above this inscription is sculptured in 
relief a soldier of the 88th, in a mourning 
attitude, standing over the colours of the re- 
giment, a drum, and other insignia of war. 
On the upper border of the tablet are the words 
‘Crimea— Alma—Inkerman,” and beneath 
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the whole is the Wray crest, with the fan 
motto in Norman-French—“ Zt Juste } 
Vray.” | 

We have selected the names of these offic: 
because their rank in the army was humbl\. 
the names of those of more exalted r| 
have received such an extensive tribute 
respect through the pages of our pani 
literature, that it is but just to notice th, 
who filled a less prominent place in the pui, 
attention, but were not less worthy of | 
public regard. | 

The death of Lord Raglan, although it | 
no very important effect upon the progress: 
subsequent character of the siege, is too } 
markable an event not to receive some exten 
notice in a History of the War. A memoi) 
this officer’s services, and estimates of his m. 
tary character and aptitudes, have been alrei) 
given in our pages; we only need, therefi: 
to notice the circumstances attending | 
funeral. a 4 

Shortly after the death of General Esteo: 
Lord Raglan became seriously ill. The de} 
of his friend the adjutant-general, the loss) 
many men and officers on the 18th, his - 
paired confidence in the talents and prude: 
of Pelissier, the disheartening effect of | 
defeat, his apprehension of what the pu\ 
impression would be in England, fatig» 
anxiety, and age,—all produced their effes 
and prepared him for the stealthy approach) 
the formidable enemy which struck so mj 
blows within his own camp. Cholera, y: 
ceded by premonitory diarrhea, which, asi 
General Kstcourt’s case, and in almost ll 
fatal cases, was neglected, deprived the Englk 
army of its chief. His last public act was € 
issuing of the following general order:— 


“The field-marshal has the satisfaction)! 
publishing to the army the following exti! 
from atelegraphic despatch from Lord Panmt}, 
dated the 22nd of June :— | 

‘““¢Thave her majesty’s commands fo expils 
her grief that so much bravery should nothe 
been rewarded with merited success, and0 


assure her brave troops that her majesty’s c- 


fidence in them is entire.’ ” 

Soon after this order became known to & 
army, the electric telegraph brought i 
head-quarters to the different divisional cans 
the following :— 
Sebastopol, June 2 

““It becomes my most painful duty to * 
nounce to the army the death of its belod 
commander, Field-marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.,, 
which melancholy event took place last nit 
about nine o’clock. In the absence’ of Lit 
tenant-general Sir George Brown, the ¢¢- 
mand of the troops devolves on me, as the nit 
senior officer present, until further orders © 
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ved from England. Generals of divisions 
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Four squadrons of French Cuirassiers (2nd 


“heads of departments will be pleased to} and 9th regiments). 


duct their respective duties as heretofore. 
“J. Smupson, Leeutenant-general.” 


the feeling throughout the English camp 
ited by this intelligence was thus laconi- 
y communicated by Mr. Russell :—‘‘ There 
seat feeling of regret evinced throughout 
camp at the loss of Lord Raglan. His death 
ears to have at once stilled every other feel- 
put that of respect for his memory, and re- 
mbrance of the many long years he faith- 
y and untiringly served his country.” 

The arrangements for Lord Raglan’s funeral 
re such as to do all possible honour-to the 
en chief. They were thus described by 
neral Simpson, in a letter to the War-oflice: 


‘T have the honour to acquaint your lordship 
t the remains of our late lamented Com- 
nder-in-chief, Field-marshal Lord Raglan, 
re removed from head-quarters to Kazatch 
ry on Tuesday, the drd instant, and placed on 
rd her majesty’s ship Caradoc, which de- 
ted for England that same evening. 

Nothing could be more imposing than the 
ole line of this melancholy procession. The 
‘was fine, and the appearance of the allied 
ops splendid. As many as could be spared 
m duty in the trenches, and with safety to 
ir camp, were collected, and the procession 
ved from the door of this house exactly at 
.u., in the following order :— 

in the court-yard of the house was stationed 
uard of honour of 100 men of the Grenadier 
ards, with their drums and regimental 
ours; fifty men, with one field-officer, one 
‘tain, and one subaltern, from the Royal 
pers and Miners and from each regiment, 
sd the road from the British to the French 
\d-quarters—a distance of about a mile; a 
‘adron of cavalry was stationed on the right 
the line, two batteries of artillery and a 
adron of cavalry on the left of it; the in- 
try were commanded by Major-general 
te, C.B. 

{he road from the French head-quarters to 
zatch Bay was lined throughout the whole 
y by the infantry of the French Imperial 
ard and of the 1st corps; bands were 
‘honed at intervals and played as the pro- 
‘sion passed, and field-batteries (French) at 
eryals, on the high grounds right and left of 
‘road, fired minute guns. 

The procession to escort the body was as 
OWS :-— . 

Cwo squadrons of British Cavalry (12th 
/acers). 

Wo squadrons of Piedmontese Light Cavalry. 
_ oursquadrons of French Chasseurs d’ Afrique 
it and 4th regiments.) 


| 
| 
: 
} 
: 


Two troops of French Horse Artillery. 

Major Brandling’s troop of Horse Artillery. 

The coffin, covered with-a black pall, fringed 
with white silk, and the union jack, and sur- 
mounted by the late Field-marshal’s cocked- 
hat and sword, and a garland of ‘ Immortels,’ 
placed there by General Pelissier, was carried 
on a platform, fixed upon a 9-pounder gun, 
drawn by horses of Captain Thomas’s troop 
Royal Horse Artillery. 

At the wheels of the gun-carriage rode 
General Pelissier, commander-in-chief of the 
French army ; his highness Omar Pasha, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Ottoman army ; General’ 
Della Marmora, commander-in-chief of the 
Sardinian army; and Lieutenant-general Simp- 
son, commander-in-chief of the English army. 

Charger of the late Field-marshal, led by 
two mounted orderlies. 

Relations and personal Staff of the late Field- 
marshal. 

Generals and other officers of the French, 
Sardinian, and Turkish armies, a large number 
of whom attended. 

British Commissioners to Foreign armies. 

British General Officers and their Staffs. 

Staff of Head-quarters. 

One officer of each regiment of Cavalry and 
Infantry; Royal Sappers and Miners, and 
Land Transport Corps; two from the Naval 
Brigade, Royal Marines, Medical and Com- 
missariat Staff, and three from the Royal 
Artillery. 

Personal escorts of the allied Commanders- 
in-chief. 

The personal escort of the late Field-marshal 
(Captain Chetwode’s troop of the 8th Hussars). 

A field-battery of the Royal Artillery. 

Two squadrons of British Cavalry (4th 
Dragoon Guards). 

Detachment of mounted Staff Corps. 

The escort was under the command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Dupuis, Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery. 

Two field-batteries of the Royal Artillery, 
stationed on the hill opposite the house, fired 
asalute of nineteen guns when the procession 
moved off. 

The united bands of the 3rd, 9th, and 62nd 
regiments, stationed in the vineyard that sur- 
rounds the house, played the ‘ Dead March.’ 

The band of the Sardinian Grenadiers was 
stationed half way to the French head-quar- 
ters, and the band of the 10th Hussars on the 
left of the line. , 

The approach to the wharf at Kazatch Bay 
was lined by detachments of the Royal Marines 
and sailors. 

The body was received on the wharf by 


| Admiral Bruat and Rear-admiral Stewart, C.B., 
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and a large number of officers of the com- 
bined fleets. The launch of the British flag- 
ship, towed by men-of-war boats, conveyed 
the coffin to the Caradoc, the boats of the 
combined fleets forming an escort; and the 
troop and battery of the Royal Artillery in- 
cluded in the escort formed upon the rising 
ground above the bay, and fired a salute of 
nineteen guns as the coffin left the shore. 

Everything was well conducted, and no acci- 
dent occurred. 

Thus terminated the last honours that could 
be paid by his troops to their beloved com- 
mander. His loss to us here is inexpressible, 
and will, I am sure, be equally felt by his 
country at home. The sympathy of our allies is 
universal and sincere. His name and memory 
are all that remain to animate us in the diffi- 
culties and dangersto which we may be called.” 


The Caradoc, in which his lordship em- 
barked from England: and arrived in the Kast, 
was, by one of those strange coincidences which 
sometimes occur, the ship which bore his re- 
mains from the Crimea to his native land, in 
which they were destined to be laid. 

The sight by land and sea was picturesque 
and imposing. The varied uniforms of four 
armies glistening in the bright July sun, the 
dull sound of the muffled drums and theminute- 
guns, the plaintive music of the French bands 
as the instruments seemed to wail forth their 
melancholy music,—all combined to produce an 
effect upon the imagination most peculiar. In 
the harbour the scene was equally striking. 
Boats covered its entire surface; these were 
filled with seamen, whose appearance, clad in 
white frocks and bearing uplifted oars, pro- 
duced a strange impression. As the boat bore 
his remains away, the guns of the allied hosts 
thundered forth a sublime farewell over the 
tranquil waters, and the cliffs echoed the part- 
ing salutation. 

Sir George Brown was second in command, 
but he was ordered by a medical board to return 
home, and that day, some hours before the 
decease of his chief, he had embarked. He 
thus, after all his hard fighting and toil, lost 
the honour of commanding the army, to which, 
by seniority, he was entitled. On the Ist of 
July a telegraphic message from England con- 
firmed Sir James Simpson in the command. 

We have in the course of this History 
treated with justice of the virtues and defects 
of Lord Raglan as commander-in-chief. Some 
have thought that his-decease in the service of 
his country ought to silence all criticism as to 
his command, but probity forbids this. We 
concur in the language of the Z%mes upon this 
subject, written in defence of its own just esti- 
mate of his command :—‘‘ Lord Raglan holds 
the first place in these transactions. The 
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respect paid to one who is dead, who died, ¢ 
if not on the field of battle, at any rate 5) 
rounded by the dangers and responsibilities 
war, has hitherto closed the mouth of criticis 
But the maxim of speaking only good of { 
dead may be carried too far. In the f 
moment of a family’s grief, in the first days 
a nation’s natural regret for an old and hon 
soldier who has died in its cause, it is certaiz 
well to be reserved and merciful. But 
commander-in-chief is an historical charact 
his doings for good or ill are legitimate subje 
of discussion, and the lapse of a year preclui 
the appearance of unseemly attacks on anew. 
raised tomb.” | 

General Pelissier put forth the follow) 
order of the day upon the morning of the 1¢ 
of June, in which a handsomely-expres: 
tribute is paid to the merits of the depar/ 
hero :— | 


‘‘Death has just surprised in his comms 
Field-marshal Lord Raglan, and has plun¢ 
the English army in grief. We share © 
regrets of our brave allies. Those who kn 
Lord Raglan, who were acquainted with | 
history of his noble life, so pure, so rich; 
services rendered to his country—those vw. 
witnessed his bravery on the fields of Almaz 
Inkerman, who remember the calm and st: 
grandeur of his character during this sey: 
and memorable campaign,—all men of he: 
in fact, must deplore the loss of such am 
The sentiments which the commander-in-ch. 
expresses are those of the whole army. | 
himself severely feels this unforeseen blc 
The public sorrow falls more heavily upon hi 
as he has the additional regret of being for e’ 
separated from a companion in arms wh’ 
cordial spirit he loved, whose virtues | 
admired, and in whom he always found lo: 
and hearty co-operation.” a 


A still more fervent tribute of respect to : 
memory was paid by theenemy. Lord Rag! 
was no enemy to Russia, he saw his coun’ 
involved in war with that power with de 
personal regret. His political opinions 4! 
sympathies were not anti-Russian, except 
far as duty constrained ; he had more sympat) 
with the czar than with the French emperol 
with Russia than with France. It is no mat! 
of surprise, therefore, that the organs of 
Russian government should do him hono: 
In Le Nord the following estimate of his el: 
racter and expression of respect for his mem\) 
and remains was published soon after ‘ 
decease :—‘‘ Lord Raglan has died ; during 
entire period of the command of this no‘ 
general, he succeeded in conciliating the este! 
and respect not only of those with whom ' 
nation was allied, but also of the enemy! 
whom he was opposed. He was one of | 
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| of the heroes of that glorious English 
ay which, under the command of the Duke 
Wellington, illustrated the English name on 
many battle-fields, and of which the few 
jaining veterans bore on their breast, till 
ly, the honourable tokens. Lord Raglan 
3, on several occasions, distinguished by the 
3 Emperor Nicholas, as also by the reigning 
peror. He will be personally regretted in 
ssia by all who had an opportunity of 
ywing and appreciating the nobleness of his 
timents and the uprightness of his cha- 
ter. As a subject, he performed his duty 
obeying the command of his sovereign; and 
a soldier, he valiantly defended the honour 
his flag; but even in the execution of his 
y he preserved unblemished to his death his 
n personal dignity and that of his country. 
has fallen, like so many others, a victim to 
3 disastrous war. Honoured be his memory, 
| respected be his grave, which will be as 
red on the soil of Russia as on that of 
sland; and, while pointing to it, no Russian 
lrefuse to say, ‘Szste, viator, heroem ealces.’”’ 
The extraordinary loss of life in June by 
sase and battle, rendered many changes 
essary in the general staff of the army. 
burn’s United Service Magazine gave the 
owing list of changes consequent on the 
issitudes of that disastrous month :— 


‘Major-general Barnard succeeds General 
mefather in the command of the Second 
rision. 

Major-general Codrington gets the Light 
rision, vice Sir George Brown. 

Jolonel Yan Straubenzee (the Buffs) takes 
imand of the First Brigade, Light Division. 
Jolonel the Hon. A. Spencer, 44th Regi- 
ot, takes command of the First Brigade, 
wth Division, with the pay and allowance 
colonel on the staff, until Her Majesty’s 
asure is known. 

Jolonel Barlow, 14th Regiment, will for the 
sent take command of the First Brigade, 
rd Division. 

the 8rd and 31st Regiments join the Second 
‘ision. 

‘he 72nd joins the First Division. 

‘he 13th Regiment is attached to the Fourth 
ision, but will for the present remain for 
y at Balaklava. 

Japtain R. Luard, 77th Regiment, is placed 
the staff of the army to act as Deputy- 
stant-adjutant-general, or Deputy-assistant- 
rtermaster-general, as his services may be 
ured. He is, for the present, attached to 
d-quarters. 

4eutenant-colonel Hon. W. Pakenham suc- 


i 


Ww General Estcourt.” 


: 
| 


aI 
ae arrangements subsequently underwent 
“Aer changes—a few officers having arrived 
| 
) 
. 
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in the Crimea from home, and some invalids 
arriving from Scutari, Constantinople, and 
Malta. Finally, General Simpson completed 
the organisation of his staff, and the divisional 
and brigade arrangements were as follow :— 


First Diviston.—Lieutenant-general Lord Rokeby. 
First Brigade :—38rd battalion Grenadier Guards; Ist 
battalion Coldstreams ; 1st battalion Scots Fusileer 
. Guards; 56th. Brigadier-general Crauford. 
Second Brigade :—9th; 13th; 31st; 2nd battalion 
Rifles. Brigadier, Colonel Ridley. 


Hicuianp Diviston.—Lieut.-general Sir Colin Campbell. 
First Brigade :—42nd ; 72nd; 79th; 93rd. Brigadier- 
general Cameron. 
Second Brigade :—Ist and 2nd battalions Ist Royals; 
71st; 90th. Brigadier, Colonel Horn. 


SEconD Divis1on.—Major-general Markham. 
First Brigade :—3rd; 30th; 55th; 95th. 
Colonel Warren. 
Second Brigade:—4lst; 47th; 49th; 62nd. 
gadier, Colonel Windham (temporary). 


Turrp Diviston.—Major-general Eyre. [After General 
England was invalided in August. ] 
First Brigade:—4th; 14th; 39th; 50th; 89th. 
Brigadier-colonel Barlow. 
Second Brigade:—18th; 28th; 88th; 44th. Bri- 
gadier-general Trollope. 
Fourtu Diviston.—Major-general Bentinck. 
First Brigade:—17th; 20th; 2Ist; 457th; 68rd. 
Brigadier-general the Hon. Spencer. 
Second Brigade :—46th; 48th; 68th; lst battalion 
Rifles. Brigadier-general Garrett. 
Ligut Diviston.—Lieut.-general Sir W. Codrington. 
First Brigade:—7th; 23rd; 38rd; 34th. Brigadier- 
general Straubenzee. 
Second Brigade:—19th; 77th; 88th; 97th. Bri- 
gadier-general Shirley. 
CAVALRY.—Lieutenant-general Sir James Yorke Scarleté. 
First (Heavy) Brigade:—Ist Dragoon Guards; 4th 
Dragoon Guards; 5th Dragoon Guards; Ist Dra- 
goons; 2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys) ; 6th (Ennis- 
killen) Dragoons. Brigadier-general Laurenson. 
Secona (Light) Brigade:—4th Light Dragoons; 135th 
Light Dragoons; 12th Lancers; 6th Dragoon 
Guards. LBrigadier-general Lord George Paget. 
Third (Hussar) Brigade :—8th Hussars; 10th Hus- 
sars; llth Hussars; 17th Lancers. Brigadier- 
general Parlby. 


Brigadier, 


Bri- 


During the month of July, cholera continued 
to harass the allied armies, and several in the 
naval batteries fell under its power. Diarrhea, 
dysentery, and Crimean fever also numbered 
their victims, and several men in almost every 
corps died of exhaustion from overtasked ener- 
gies. The aggregate numbers that perished 
during June and July, from all these causes, 
were such as to cause painful anxieties. No 
rank was spared—from the commissariat, or 
land-transport labourer, to the adjutant-general 
and the commander-in-chief, the British army 
severely suffered. 

Both French and English pushed on their 
works with vigour, so that while the siege 
appeared to be progressing but slowly, it was, 
in fact, rapidly advancing to its grand finale. 
The pick and the spade were now the imple- 
ments most relied on. The French worked 
on towards the Malakoff, the English towards 
the Redan; the soil'did not favour either, but 
the English, in this respect, had the hardest 
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task, the rocky nature of the ground in which 
they had to excavate their approaches bid 
defiance to their utmost exertions to proceed 
with the rapidity of their allies, and in some 
places rendered it difficult for them to proceed 
at all. As the works advanced nearer to those 
of the enemy, the loss of life from his artillery 
and rifles increased. There were occasional 
heavy cannonades, and the Russians made 
several sorties on a minor scale, which were 
invariably repulsed. These sorties were so 
identical in their modus operand: with those 
already related that it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon them. The Russians preserved their cha- 
racteristic vigilance, and worked with their 
wonted industry. ‘The approaches were per- 
tinaciously extended by the allies, and the 
defence as obstinately maintained. 

On the 10th of July, a heavy fire was opened 
upon the Redan, which the enemy severely 
felt, many guns and embrasures were shattered, 
‘and many men were killed. Batteries were 
erected by the French and British to cannonade 
the Russian ships, whose fire was so destructive 
to our advancing columns on the 18th of June; 
but little damage was inflicted by these bat- 
teries, and the ships were able on the next 
assault. to sweep the ground in front of the 
Russian works. On the 10th of July, General 
Simpson addressed the following despatch to 
the British War-office :— 


- “T have the honour to inclose the return of 

casualties to the 8th inst. Your lordship will 
regret to see that the lists of killed and 
wounded are heavy; but the nearer we 
approach the defences of the place the greater 
number of casualties must be expected. Bre- 
vyet-major Harrison, 63rd regiment, was killed 
on the evening of the 7th inst., while proceeding 
to the trenches; he was a most excellent 
officer, and is a serious loss to her majesty’s 
service. It will give your lordship sincere 
pleasure to mark the improvement in the 
general health of the troops. At 5 o’clock this 
morning a heavy fire was opened upon the 
Redan by the allied batteries.”’ 


Immediately after this, on July 12th, General 
Barnard was appointed to the post of chief of 
the staff—a position from which General 
Simpson should never have been moved, for 
he was well adapted for it, although wholly 
unfitted intellectually and physically for the 
command in chief. General Simpson was 
neither a vain nor ambitious man—he did not 
desire so eminent a place in the British army ; 
but he was a favourite of Lord Panmure, who 
Was no great judge of the qualifications neces- 
sary for high command, and he was supported 
by Lord Hardinge, the commander-in-chief at 
home, who was generally ready to support the 
wishes, if not the views, of those high in 
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authority. General Simpson did h 
zealously and conscientiously to sustain tt 
sponsibilities which were thrust upon him, 
he received very efficient aid from General ]| 
nard. The post vacated by General Este) 
was filled by the Hon. Lieutenant-col( 
Pakenham, a brave and gallant soldier, | 
somewhat aristocratical—the prevailing {| 
of men of personal rank in the British arm) 

On the 11th of July Omar Pasha, disc 
tented with the wretched generalship wh’ 
on the part of the French and English ¢; 
manders, Pelissier and Simpson, as well; 
Canrobert and Raglan, doomed him to usel: 
ness and inactivity at Hupatoria, proposec: 
lead his Turkish army against the Russians. 
Asia, and relieve the sultan’s armies th: 
from the superior forces by which they y: 
threatened. On the 15th the allied gene! 
held a council before Sebastopol to take 0) 
Pasha’s proposals into consideration. TI, 
the commanders were ignorant of the condi) 
of things in Asia Minor. Simpson was m| 
influenced by Omar Pasha’s arguments, 
showed capacity to apprehend the mode 
procedure of Asiatic armies and peoples; ’ 
while he appreciated the plans and proposal 
the pasha, he did not possess vigour of m1 
sufficient to support Omar against the obstir: 
of Pelissier, who seemed incapable of extent 
his mental vision beyond the confines of Se: 
topol. With great difficulty the Turkish g« 
tal persuaded the French commander % 
25,000 Turks might, by marching im | 
direction of Tiflis, effect a favourable diver) 
for the Turkish army of Asia. Still, altho; 
obtaining a reluctant assent to his prop: 
under conditions that deprived it of mucho’ 
force, he could not put his plans into pract 
so obstructive were the apathy of Simpson 1 
the obstacles raised by Pelissier. | 

Had a part of the surplus force around Be: 
topol been placed at the disposal of the Tur: 
general, he could have, at least, effecte 
diversion from Eupatoria, as a base of op: 
tions, of the utmost importance in the deci) 
of the contest. The impression that an a} 
could not advance from Eupatoria becaus' 


the deficient supply of water was erroneou' 

On the 17th of July General Simpson w' 
to the British War-oftice, supplying informa? 
concerning certain omissions in the despat 
of his predecessor. Justice to deserving offi 
demands the insertion of the inclosures W-/ 
the general’s letter contained :— | 

“T have the honour to submit for your I! 
ship’s information the accompanying lel) 
from Lieutenant-colonel Campbell, 90th i 
ment, the one referring to his personal serv’ 
and the other to those of a party of the « 
regiment, on the occasion of the capture off 


| 
| 


wp. XCI.] 


arries in front of the Redan on the night of 


‘4thult. With regard to Lieutenant-colonel 
npbell’s own services, I think it right to 
yrm your lordship that I find, upon inquiry, 
t the charge of holding the Quarries on the 
ht in question, and of repelling the repeated 
acks of the enemy, was confided to that 
cer after he had led the assault, and was, in 
t, a separate and detached command from 
t of Colonel Shirley, who acted as general 
the day in the trenches of the right attack ; 
despatch of the late Field-marshal Lord 
glan has already shown how admirably that 
fy was performed by the brave men who 
re under the immediate direction of Lieu- 
ant-colonel Campbell. The lieutenant- 
onel’s letter, recording the good conduct of 
, party of the 55th regiment, speaks for 
a) f.” 


Lieutenant-colonel Campbell’s letter was 
itten from the camp of the light division, 
1 was to this effect :— 


“The despatch of the late lamented Field- 
rshal Lord Raglan, of the 9th of June, men- 
ns that I commanded the storming-party on 
» Quarries on the evening of the 7th of June. 
iy I beg most respectfully that you will 
ng it to the notice of Lieutenant-general 
upson, commanding the forces, that I not 
ly had the honour of commanding the storm- 
y-party, but that, having been twice wounded 
the assault, I retained the sole and undivided 
umand in the Quarries, not only of the ori- 
ial attacking force and supports, but of all 
nforcements during the whole night, until 
ieved at 7 A.m. on the 8th? The despatches 
ist have explained already that the enemy 
de several desperate efforts during the night 
regain the works, and that on three occa- 
ns overpowering numbers succeeded in re- 
ering, but were, on all occasions, driven 
sk at the point of the bayonet. The entire 
sht was, indeed, one continued struggle for 
8 position, the fatigue and anxiety of: which 
aave never recovered from. When Lord 
glan’s despatch was completed, I have 
‘son fo suppose his lordship had not received 
sdetails, as my own report to Colonel Shirley, 
ieral of the-trenches, was unavoidably de- 
‘ed in consequence of my wounds and not 
ng able to write. In justice to myself, 
‘sclous of having performed an important 
*y to the best of my ability, and successfully, 
OW respectfully submit this statement to the 
omander of the forces, with the hope that 
may be pleased to have my services on this 
‘sion mentioned and particularised. At 
‘Sent several officers have equal praise in the 
patch who were not in the Quarries at all.” 


Colonel Shirley, who commanded in the 
‘Aches on the night of the 7th of June, thus 
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addressed the military secretary. His letter 
was General Simpson's second inclosure :— 


“‘T have the honour of forwarding the in- 
closed letter for the consideration of the lieu- 
tenant-general commanding the forces; but I 
beg to remark that in my report of the occur- 
rences on the night of the 7th of June, I took 
care to mention the services of the 55th regi- 
ment, which appear to have been overlooked in 
the late field-marshal’s despatch.” 


The third inclosure was a letter from Colonel 
Campbell to Colonel Shirley :— 


‘“‘T beg to draw your attention to the inad- 
vertent omission in Lord Raglan’s despatch 
of the 9th of June of any mention of the 55th 
regiment as sharing in the attack and defence 
of the Quarries during the night of the 7th of 
June. I did not mention the regiment in my 
report, as they were not given over to me as 
part of the attacking-party; but the officer 
commanding the party informs me that they 
being originally told off as a working-party, 
were directed by the engineer (Captain Browne) 
to throw down their tools, and that they were 
moved by you as a support to Egerton’s rifle- 
pit, whence they moved to support the attack- 
ing-party, and did good service in clearing the 
Russian trenches and in the defence through- 
out the night, as their severe list of killed and 
wounded attests (53 out of 160), many of the 
former not being found until the flag of truce, 
when their bodies were found in the trenches 
they had gained. ‘The officer in command of 
the party (Captain, now Major Cure) reports 
that the gallant conduct of Lieutenant Stone, 
who was killed at the head of his men, charg- 
ing the Russians in their trench with the 
bayonet, and of Captain Elton, who, with a 
small body of men, formed a covering-party on 
the right to those who were reversing the 
trench, is particularly deserving of mention, as 
is that also of Lieutenants Scott and Williams, 
who were most active in performing their 
duties. I hope that the commander of the 
forces may deem this statement sufficiently 
satisfactory to enable him to move in the 
subject.” 


On the 7th of July, General Simpson wrote 
to Lord Panmure as follows :— 


‘‘T have the honour to transmit herewith 
the nominal and numerical return of casualties 
in this army from the 13th to the 15th instant ; 
also the weekly report of the inspector-general 
of hospitals, which will be most gratifying to 
your lordship, as showing a steady decrease in 
the number of cases of spasmodic cholera. I 
have but little to report to your lordship; our 
siege operations are steadily progressing. Last 
night, about 11 o’clock, a sortie was made by 
the enemy on the right of the French works, 
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in front of the Mamelon; the cannonade and 
fire of musketry were exceedingly heavy; but 
J have not as yet been made acquainted with 
any particulars of the attack. Iregret to have 
to announce to your lordship the death of 
Captain Rowland A. Fraser, of the 42nd High- 
landers, a very talented young officer, who was 
killed in the trenches of the right attack last 
night by the splinter of a shell.’’ 


The sortie against the French, noticed in the 
last despatch, was characterised by no unusual 
occurrence; the object of the enemy was to 
spike the guns in the French attack, indicated 
in the despatch, in which attempt they were 
unsuccessful. The following despatch, dated 
21st of July, refers to operations from which 
much hope was entertained, but which dwindled 
into mere reconnaissances :— 


‘‘T have great pleasure to inform your lord- 
ship that the health of the army has greatly im- 
proved; cholera has greatly disappeared, and, 
although more sickness has appeared among 
the officers, it is not of that character to cause 
uneasiness. With reference to the exterior 
army, the Russians hold their strong position 
on the M‘Kenzie Heights, extending by Aitodor 
to Albat, with advanced posts by Chouli, 
Ogenbash, and the strong range of heights 
overhanging Urkusta and the valley of Baidar. 
tt is reported they have also a force of artillery 
and infantry at Aloupka. The French hare 
pushed forward the whole of their cavalry 
into the valley of Baidar, resting upon the Sar- 
dinians, upon the left bank of the Souhai 
River, and communicating with the French 
upon the Tchernaya, while the high ridge pro- 
tecting Balaklava is guarded by the Turkish 
army. I purpose sending four squadrons of 
light cavalry into the valley of Baidar to- 
morrow, to protect and afford convoys to the 
commissariat for the purpose of bringing in 
forage and supplies for the use of the army. 
Major-general Markham arrived on the 19th 
instant, and agreeably to the instructions con- 
veyed in your lordship’s telegraphic message, 
T have appointed him to the command of the 
second division. Sir Stephen Lushington, 
K.C.B., having been promoted to the rank of 
admiral, has been relieved in the command of 
the Naval Brigade by Captain the Honourable 
Henry Keppel. I take this opportunity of 
recording my sense of the ability and zeal with 
which he has throughout conducted his arduous 
and responsible situation of commanding the 
Naval Brigade, which has rendered such ex- 
cellent service in our batteries. I beg also to 
report to your lordship that Mr. Commissary- 
general Filder has been obliged to relinquish 
the command of his important department, and 
will have to return to England upon the recom- 
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mendation of a medical board. JI in } 
list of casualties to the 19th inst.” 


The arrival of General Markham, referre 
in the above despatch, was considered 
the army an auspicious event, as much > 

expected from the general’s high military 4 
tation. At the siege of Mooltan he displa\ 
great skill at the head of a brigade, and perh); 
few officers of the British army were be» 
fitted for divisional command. He landec; 
the Crimea, exhausted with fatigue, hay¢ 
made desperate efforts to arrive from India y| 
celerity, in consequence of official informatr 
that the country had much need of his servis 
As he was unable, from the state of his hea) 
to render any very active service in the Crim, 
but was obliged to return home in two moni 
after his arrival, and died a month after | 
landing in England, we shall take occasionn 
this place to give a brief notice of his can: 
When he arrived at the theatre of war he ‘ 
only entered on his fiftieth year. He was | 
second son of Admiral John Markham, sor)i 
Dr. Markham, Archbishop of York. He ente« 
the army as ensign in the 32nd regimentr 
May, 1824, and had seen considerable seri 
in North America and the East Indies dui| 

his military career. He was with his regimit 
during the rebellion in Canada in 1887, \ 
was wounded in four places at the action off. 
Dennis, and was afterwards placed for a sl’ 
time on the staff, General Markham then - 
companied the 32nd regiment to the East Inds, 
as licutenant-colonel, and served in the Pi 
jaub campaign in 1848-49. He also ct: 
manded the second infantry brigade at the ti 
and second siege operations before Moolti, 
where he was wounded ; also a division at 
action of Soojkoond, when the enemy’s posit 
was carried, and seven guns taken, and @ 
Bengal column at the storming and capture! 
the city of Mooltan in January, 1849. -¢ 
gallant deceased was also present at the 8) 
render of the fort and garrison of Cheulot, i 
commanded a brigade at the battle of Gujet- 
Soon after he was appointed Adjutant-genel 
which appointment he held on the staff till 
obtained his promotion as major-general, Ger 
ral Markham was then appointed to the cts 
mand at Peshawur, but when within two da 
journey to assume his command, he was ” 
called, in order to take the command 0 
division of the army in the Crimea. ‘The gall t 
officer performed—such was his energy 
journey to Calcutta in the unexampled spac , 
eighteen days, during the hot season; ant 

was from the excessive fatigue and anxiety 
that journey that it is feared the seeds of 
fatal illness arose. On his arrival in the Cri 
he took the command of the second divs? 


formerly commanded by General Pennefat'? 


>, XCI. | 


commanded that division at the attack on 
Redan, just. preceding the fall of Sebas- 
, which he was just able to witness when 
nealth became so precarious that he was 
He was a Companion of the 
r of the Bath, had received the appoint- 
, of aide-de-camp to her majesty, was in 
receipt of a reward for distinguished ser- 


‘ed home. 


, and had a medal for the Punjanb. 


nong the deaths which the months of June 
July had already added to the long line of 
ty from cholera and other epidemic and 
mic diseases, was that of Colonel Vico, 
ch commissioner in the British army. He 
if cholera, greatly regretted by both armies. 
death was followed by that of another 


eman whose loss was deplored — Mr. 


rt or Cattley (he usually went by the 
mr, the latter being his real name). He 
an excellent Russian scholar, and em- 
d as interpreter and confidential agent to 


ymmander-in-chief. 


der date of July 12th, Mr. Russell makes 
ollowing remarks:—‘‘The French and 


shave finally returned from their recon- 


mee, and the country about Baidar is 


-in the hands of the Cossacks. The 
ity of cattle driven in by them is very 
_ The beasts, though not of the large 
re are accustomed to in England, are finer 
vetter fed than those obtained in Asia 
‘—at least, as they reach us after a 
@ across the Black Sea. According to 
bservations of the scientific officers who 
panied this reconnaissance, there is no 
point towards the Belbek; and now an 
on the Russian position, from Inkerman 
ipheropol, is considered all but hopeless. 
@ seems as if she had constructed the 
u they occupy as a vast defensible posi- 
vhich 50,000 men may hold against four 
‘their number.”’ 

‘en, at a later period, Southern Sebastopol 
te allied generals acted upon the impres- 
‘nveyed in this extract from Mr. Russcll’s 
1, who received the opinion from the 
1 officers of Engincers. The enterprise 
‘ry little indebted to that branch of the 
lof our great ally, notwithstanding the 
astained high reputation of the French 
by engineers; and there is no doubt that 
‘oorts they made of the character of the 
‘ading country deterred the allied chiefs 
'cting upon “the army without,’”’ both 
‘and after the taking of Southern Sebas- 
n the ground of the inaccessibility of the 
7, and the want of water supply, which 
“oneously made the ground of inactivity 
atoria, as before shown. We have the 
| of an eminent engineer in the Russian 
ive 1s well acquainted with the whole 
ia Sebastopol and Eupatoria, and 


| 
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with the Crimea generally, as to the feasibility 
of operating against the Russian army in the 
field both before and after the fall of Southern 
Sebastopol, and he represents the French engi- 
neer staff as acting upon an erroneous judgment 
in reference to the topography of the theatre of 
action, and the positions held by the enemy. 
By Baidar an advance was certainly im possible; 
but the allies were not shut up to that line of 
operation. This subject we shall discuss tho- 
‘roughly when the conduct of the allied gene- 
rals in September and October comes under 
review. 

By the 15th of July the French had go 
energetically pushed forward their works, that 
they approached the abattis of the Malakoff. 
It was discovered that this abattis would prove 
a formidable obstruction in an assault, being 
formed of trunks of trees, six feet high. The 
Russians laboured night and day to render it a 
still more formidable impediment to our allies. 
On the night of the 15th, and far into the 
morning of the 16th, the cannonade was dread- 
ful—both the siege and the defence seemed to 
throw their entire energy into the contest. 
The result was considerable loss of life on both 
sides. 

Bitter complaints arose in the English camp 
hospitals in consequence of the want of mat- 
tresses for the wounded, although immense 
stores of these articles remained useless at the 
Bosphorus. The people of England about this 
time were resting under the delusion that the 
reign of official neglect and incompetency was 
over. This partly arose from the confidence 
felt in Lord Palmerston, but his lordship could 
not be everywhere, and the War-office was 
only so far improved as his will and the public 
indignation improved it, although none can 
deny that Lord Panmure personally desired 
to do right. 

On the 19th the Russians, by more than 
their usual skill and daring, established rifle- 
pits in front of the French sap approaching the 
Malakoff. On the same day the French, ob- 
serving that the Russians displayed unusual 
activity on their left, opened a tremendous 
fire, which appeared to silence every sound, 
and check every movement in the enemy’s 
works. 

Omar Pasha, finding his efforts to obtain the 
support and co-operation of the allies hopeless, 
went to Constantinople to engage the Porte in 
his views. He there found himself beset by 
the usual intrigues. Many Italian officers 
volunteered their services—men of skill and 
courage; but the Austrian embassy opposed 
their employment, as it did the engagement of 
Poles and Hungarians in the sultan’s service 
earlier in the war. 

On the 21st of July General Simpson pub- 
lished the following order :— 
oC 
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Crimea excited in the allied armies cons 
attention. The discussions at home with \ 
his grace’s management at the War-officcy; 
connected created curiosity as to the nati) ¢ 
his visit, in which even our allies particip ¢ 
Cases of desertion from the enemy be 
common towards the end of July, and thd 
serters reported that the garrison was pie 
fully reinforced, and that an attack upotl 
extreme right of the allies encamped *oit} 
Tchernaya was in contemplation. 4 
The month of July closed in the Bi 
lines without any other events of an impoa 
nature, and on the sist General Sirs 
directed to Lord Panmure the last despa', 
the month. 


| 

“T beg to inclose the list of casualt} 
the 29th inst., which I regret to say arve 
heavy. The proximity of our works to 10 
of the enemy, together with the lightns 
the nights and rocky nature of the gim 
making it impossible to obtain rapid yi 
materially contributes to such a result m 
withstanding which disadvantages ou ¢ 
gineers continue steadily, though slow, 
advance in the direction of the Great Id: 
An agreeable change has taken place t] | 
few days in the temperature of the weh 
heavy showers of rain have occasionally Il 
Several reconnaissances have been madifr 
the valley of Baidar towards Ozenbash,\i 
dor, and through the Phoros Pass tia 
Aloupka, the enemy nowhere appearing | { 
force; but the narrowness of the moit 
roads, with the exception of the Wor7 
makes it unnecessary for them to altet! 
concentrated position on the heigs 
M‘Kenzie and plateau of the Belbek.” 


On the part of our French ally, the} 
was signalised by the recall of Gener't 
robert. The first division of infant)” 
that of which the general took commaniW. 
he surrendered the supreme control 
army to Pelissier. This division occ 
position on the Tchernaya, but om the: 
July it was moved up to the plateau, a ” 
part in the siege, relieving from ane 
another division. The Baron Bazancou * 
‘General Canrobert was thus called up 
general of division to concur in anit 
which he had been unwilling to a 
general-in-chief!”, ‘‘'The soldiers W 
him with shouts, and appeared to be 
that he was no longer the commander: 
of the army of the East who passe? x 
them.” ‘The general’s former position’® 
very difficult for the officers in com? 
give him orders in the way they. woul: 
other general of division, and this 
stance led to his recall on the 26th 
On the 4th of August he left the x1 


General Simpson announces to the army 
that he has had the honour to receive from 
Her Majesty the Queen the appointment of 
commander-in-chief of the army in the Crimea. 

‘The lieutenant-general, though deeply im- 
pressed with the responsibility of the position 
in which he is placed, is most proud of the 
high and distinguished honour, and of the con- 
fidence thus reposed in him by his sovereign. 

“Tt will be the lieutenant-general’s duty to 
endeavour to follow in the steps of his great 
predecessor, and he feels confident of the sup- 
port of the generals, and of the officers and 
soldiers, in maintaining unimpaired the honour 
and discipline of this noble army.” 


On this day (as already mentioned in a de- 
spatch of the 21st) Captain Lushington, being 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, gave up 
his command of the Naval Brigade, and was 
sueceeded by Captain the Hon. H. Keppel. 
Commissary-general Filder was invalided, and 
succeeded by Sir George Maclean. 

Within Sebastopol incidents occurred which 
were intended to appeal to the fanaticism of its 
defenders. The following account was sent to 
the Invalide Russe by an officer of the Russian 
army in the field:—‘“A great religious s0- 
lemnity was celebrated yesterday at Sebas- 
topol; with great pomp the town was blessed. 
The Archbishop of Tauris, Monsignor Innocent, 
game on purpose for this occasion. Of the 
many churches of Sebastopol, the Cathedral 
(so-called) of the Navy was alone in sufficiently 
good condition for the celebration of service. 
After high mass, and a funeral service for the 
brave defenders of the city who fell during the 
war, the clergy, followed by the congregation, 
proceeded to the open square, where the bless- 
ing was given, which was followed by a Z% 
Deum. The archbishop then addressed the 
multitude in a speech, which elicited the tears 
of his audience. The number of persons 
present was not considerable, as nearly the 
whole of the south part of Sebastopol is still 
uninhabited. Among those present were 
Rear-admiral Joukharine, military governor of 
the town and port; Vice-admiral Panfiloff, 
recently arrived from Nicolaieff; a few officers, 
soldiers, and citizens. The prayers were fer- 
vent and earnest, as nearly every one present 
had some relations to mourn for. A ray of 
hope, however, of a better future illuminated 
the countenance of each; and a certain enthu- 
siasm was excited when the pious archbishop, 
turning towards the ruins of Sebastopol, and 
the spot where so many heroes lie buried, in a 
voice trembling with emotion, eulogised the 
self-denial and the patriotism which they dis- 
played during the struggle, and maintained in 
the midst of the most terrible suffering.” 

The arrival of the Duke of Newcastle in the 
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nch army and navy paying him the same 
ect, and firing the same salutes, as to a 
‘mander-in-chief. 

ugust opened somewhat auspiciously for 
health of all the allied armies. The fierce 
ms which raged around Sebastopol at the 
>of July seemed to have some influence 
ithe laws which governed the prevailing 
emices, and the medical returns were en- 
aging. ‘The events of this month were 


an officer who had the rare faculty of alike 
gaining the esteem and confidence of those by 
whom he was commanded and_ those who 
acted under his orders; Lord Raglan and 
General Simpson relied much upon his counsel, 
and the gallant men of his division were much 
attached to his person. His care for the health 
of his soldiers was such that no division lost 
so little from sickness; and the most heroic 


achievement of the war, after the battle of 
destined to be important. The prepara- | Inkerman, was accomplished by the second 
1 of the allies for the final assault were to brigade of his division, on the memorable and 
completed during its fine autumnal days |inauspicious day of the 18th of June. An 
‘nights; a grand battle was to be fought | extended notice of the services of Sir Richard 
'e field, and fresh losses were to be incurred England, and other officers, must be reserved 
eath or sickness amongst the gallant of-| for a future chapter, as well as the inspirit- 
i who held a leading place in the British ing events which; in August and September, 

Amongst these the most conspicuous brought the siege of Sebastopol to a fortunate 

issue. | . 


lieutenant-general Sir Richard England, 
\ 
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| “Our freedom of discussion and our free press are worth all we ever were, all we are, and all we 
ever shall be as a nation.”— Times. 


. 


the last chapter on home events it was 
cary, for unity of subject, partly to an- 
je what should be again more fully 
Some topics, therefore, will recur in 


a tone a people whose experience in consti- 
tutionalism was very considerable before he 
landed on their shores. Saxe-Cobourg, or Saxe- 
Gotha, or any other petty German principality, 


: Al 


saapter which have been previously no- 
_ Reference was made on a former page 
}oeech delivered by Prince Albert at the 
. dinner of the Trinity Corporation, in 
¢ that illustrious person delivered his 
1on the political duties of the English 
; 2 amanner so bold and open as greatly 
‘nish all who admired the prince for his 
; and prudence on political topics. The 
it was expected, would only produce.a 
tary excitement and be forgotten. It 
 Wever, otherwise, and the indiscretion 
St and general ground of offence. The 
In fact, was one of the most potent 
©xf public dissatisfaction with the govern- 
tnd distrust in the policy with which, 
oder a more. trusted premier, the war 
(oe conducted. The whole tone of the 
* vas most unhappy, and, taking all that 
ently occurred into account, most inop- 
+ The English people did not concur 
n the political doctrines laid down by 
Cal ighness, nor the practical advice 
ley had no reason to suppose that 
particularly qualified to propound con- 
tal tenets. They did not know any 
“Ne his Previous history which pointed 
88 peculiarly fitted to lecture in such 


i) ae 


affords no high school for the study of the 
British Constitution. Had his royal highness 
delivered an oration in the spirit and manner 
of the premier, when acknowledging the toast 
which afforded the prince an occasion for his 
remarks, the speech and the speaker would 
have made themselves more acceptable to Eng- 
lishmen, There were many other topics sug- 
gested by the place where his royal highness 
stood, far more appropriate, even when pro- 
posing the health of her majesty’s ministers, 
than that of the necessity of secret diplomacy, 
and unquestioning and unlimited confidence 
in such advisers as her majesty may think fit 
to choose. His royal highness set out by 
informing us that ‘It is not the way to success 
in war to support it, however ardently and 
enthusiastically, and at the same time to tie 
down and weaken the hands of those who 
have to conduct it.” What had the British 
people done to deserve this inferential censure? 
Wherein had they tied down or weakened 
the hands of those who had: to conduct the 
war? Had they not indignantly protested 
rather that the hands of the conductors of the 
war were ‘tied down” somewhere else, and 
‘“‘ weakened” by other agencies and influences? 
Had not the British people rather said, in the 
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words of Mr. D’Isracli, ‘‘ You can have money 
in any amount; you can have fleets such as 
never before floated upon the seas; you can 
have men in any number; but do not betray 
the country by a weak and vacillating policy, 
and a weaker execution of it.’ These words 
were addressed to the administration of Lord 
Aberdeen, and who will say that they were 
not required? What had been the conduct 
of that government after that speech? Were 
they not driven out of office for their incom- 
petency and faithlessness by the all but unani- 
mous voice of the senate? Had not these 
men avowed their intention of making peace 
on terms that the British nation was ashamed 
of? Was ever a war conducted so foolishly 
by any ministry? Were ever mighty resources 
so weakly used? Were ever the crafty de- 
signs of a cunning and unprincipled foe so 
inadequately provided against? Yet they 
were the men of Prince Albert's choice — it 
might, in a manner, be called his own admin- 
istration! Every one knew how reluctant he 
was to see them displaced, and more especially 
by the very man at the head of affairs whose 
reputed vigour made him the favourite of the 
nation. Lord Palmerston, in his reply at the 
Trinity Corporation dinner, seemed to feel this; 
for he did not burden his speech with any ac- 
knowledgments of the royal speaker’s recom- 
- mendations, but delivered it in accordance with 
the popular feeling and the popular will. It 
was of small consequence to his lordship whe- 
ther he was labelled with the royal mark, 
while he carried‘ out boldly and temperately 
the public purpose—to have war no longer 
than till peace could be honourably secured; but 
until then never to flinch, and in the meantime 
to encumber himself as little with secret diplo- 
macy as possible, while the business cf nations 
continued to be conducted as it had been. if 
his-royal highness meant, as it was supposed 
he did mean, that the English people should 
intrust everything to ‘ her majesty’s servants,” 
and put in them implicit confidence, it was well 
he dismissed the delusion so soon, as to the 
likelihood of his advice being taken. We trust 
that the day will never come when, as British 
ministries are generally constituted, such un- 
due confidence should be placed in them. Had 
Aberdeen, Newcastle, Graham, Gladstone, and 
Sidney Herbert received the confidence of 
the people as completely as they did that of the 
court, the cause of the allies would have been 
ruined; the whole English army have whitened 
with their bones the bleak hills around Sebas- 
topol; and a peace not only inglorious but 
absurd, would have consigned the English name 
to infamy for many generations. The people 
were unwilling to place unlimited confidence 
either in courts or cabinets. His royal high- 
ness declared that our constitutional govern~ 


ment was undergoing a heavy trial, “and 
way to bring it through was to give a 
denying confidence to her majesty’s goy 
ment.” The people were sorry to hear repé 
in so high a quarter the cant of the des 


politicians of the Continent, as to the com) 
tive disadvantage of constitutional govern 
1 a war with a country despotically r 
If it were true that the comparison was ag 
England, she would cling to her libe 
nevertheless; but its truth was denied, 
In proportion asthe people are free willb 
military strength of a nation. So it has al 
been from the days of the mightiest ach 
ments of Greece to the last and expiring | 
of noble and dauntless Hungary. It wa 
cause we had too much secrecy in our ¢ 
macy, and because certain political co 
managed the conduct of our wars, that 
was so little confidence in the agents the 
ployed, or the officers they appointed. 
war, whatever we obtained of credit 0: 
vantage was by openness and publicity 
whatever we lost was forfeited. by | 
diplomacy and a too generous confiden 
the queen’s advisers on the part of the p 
His royal highness spoke of the “ impene 
secrecy and unity of purpose” in & de 
government, as favourably contrasting Wi. 
publicity and discussion of a co 
vovernment where war is concerned. But 
is no reason why there should not be. 
in a free government. If the whole ° 
know what is doing, they will so u| 
vocally express themselves as to give a 
and force which despotism itself cannot 
mand—for despotic states always, fro, 
secrecy of governmental operations, hav, 
eerous divisions and intrigues: more th: 
Russian emperor has lost his life from this 
His royal highness said that the m 
of the officials were sometimes “ exagt 
with morbid satisfaction.” Any fact 1 
sometimes exaggerated, but the implica 
this sentence was unjust to the Eng’ 
racter and nation. It was not until 
which one of her majesty’s principal m! 
called ‘horrible and heart - rending ’ 
brought to light, in spite of the gover} 
by the independent press, that the | 
showed any disposition to find fault. 
insulted and betrayed,—when them - 
sons, and brothers were starved by offic: 
management,—when the national trut, 
our, and dignity were imperilled by the} 
coquetry and subserviency of the pro-. 
government,—then, and then only, & 
suffering people withdrew their confide’ 
The tidings of the discomfiture of the’ 
on the 18th of June caused deep grief 
land. Many had to mourn the loss 
loved and brave; but the sense © 
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< deep into the heart of the whole nation. - 
soldiers were not blamed, for the success 
portion of General England’s division 
red what our troops could accomplish 
n well directed, and any scope for their 
pline and-courage was afforded; but there 
a deep sense of humiliation as to the whole 
uct of the war and the management of the 
aign. One portion only of the inhabitants 
ngland, natives or foreigners, heard the 
gs of the 18th of June without regret, and 
heard it with undisguised satisfaction— 
The Greeks in every 
try then at war with Russia manifested 
same spirit: in Paris, Turin, Constan- 
le, the same malevolent triumph in 
nictory of Russia was displayed, as was 
n at Vienna or Berlin, or wherever the 
< race, in their extended commercial rela- 
The anger excited 
teat Britain towards that race was very 

That the defeat of the allies at the 
nand Malakoff, on the 18th of June, should 
rejoicings at St. Petersburg was natural— 
shmen were not surprised when they heard 
however they might regret the cause of 
rejoicings; but that the Greeks of Con- 
nople, the lawful subjects of the Porte— 
ing not only an increasing toleration, but 
ing a social and commercial freedom un- 
nin Russia—should openly manifest their 
t the slaughter of the allies and the 
ph of the Russian despot, did excite a 
The rabble were loud 
ir exhibitions of delight, and the coun- 
ses Of the Greek traders beamed with 
phant satisfaction whenever they met an 
shman or a Frenchman, as much as to 


Greek traders. 


_had any interest. 


ous indignation. 


hat the allies had met their match, 


he turning-point for the beloved Russia 
me, and that the heretics and schismatics 


soon be driven from the orthodox realms, 
2d by their presence. 
‘eek “papas” displayed mingled pride, 
tion, and. ferocity. It was from the 
‘intoxication which they administered 
1¢ whole Greek people were made drunk 
bigotry. The Greeks in London and 
Manchester and Marseilles, Liverpool and 
were quite as exultant over the sorrows 
free nations that gave them hospitality 
eedom to trade. These intolerant men 
forego every blessing of liberty which 
‘ossessed anywhere for the tyranny of 
ersburg or Moscow, for the sake of the 
ind power of their religion there. And 
-‘Ausso-Greek Church was not considered. 
%® by the true Greek. The former ac- 
dged for its head the emperor, while the 
garded the patriarch of Constan tinople 
ventre of unity. The crafty and ruth- 
tant, Peter the Great, destroyed the 


The bearing of 
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dignity and independence of the Greek Church 
in Russia, and ‘deposed the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, placing himself in the vacant patri- 
archal and archiepiscopal chair; yet the vast 
body of that corrupt church cringed before the 
usurper’s crozier as well as his sceptre, and, 
for the sake of his patronage, sanctioned his - 
usurpation of ecclesiastical prerogative. It is 
true that a portion of the Russian people re- 
fused to recognise the assumption of religious 
power by the civil chief, and had been, there- 
fore, a persecuted segment in the circle of the 
Greek Church in Russia. With these the 
Greeks of Greece and of Constantinople pro- 
fessed to agree. Yet these men rejoiced in the 
chance-victory gained by the enslayer and 
persecutor of their brethren! The secret of 
this was that the Greeks desired to see any 
nation, whatever its form of government, what- 
ever its barbarism and brutality, whatever its 
Oppression and injustice, victorious, even over 
the free and good, if only it were of the Greek 
rite, of any form under which that rite might 
be observed. It was to Russia that all sections 
of the Greek community, and all people pro- 
fessing the Greck religion, looked for the 
exaltation and glory of their church. They 
did not expect it by missionary zeal and self- 
sacrifice—they had no missions or missionaries 
corresponding in zeal and self-denial to those 
of the Latin Church; their hope was not in 
the progress of civilisation among the nations 
wholly or partly professing their faith, and 
the influence of those nations upon the rest of 
mankind; they did not look forward to such a 
moral revolution in Constantinople as would 
give to Christianity a pure and holy triumph, 


«The good time coming” 


was, in their estimation, the extirpation of 
Mohammedanism by the sword; the expulsion 
of the Latin Church from the East; the subju~ 
gation and forcible proselytism of the Christians 
of the oriental churches, such as N estorians, 
Armenians, and Copts; the preclusion of Pro- 
testantism, British, Prussian, or American; and 
the establishment of a vast ecclesio-Greek em- 
pire at Constantinople, to become in time the 
mistress and dictatress of the universe. The 
Greeks at Constantinople understood very well 
that Russia was opposed to a Greek empire, and 
to the establishment of any power at Constanti-. 
nople, that would hold it against Russia. They 
knew well that the promises of Russian agents 
to King Otho, of an enlarged Greek kingdom, - 
comprehending Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia; 
and Albania, were merely diplomatic tricks, 
If they did not know so much before, the dis- 
closures when the emperor informed Sir G, H. 
Seymour that he would never allow any power 
to hold Constantinople, and never allow an 
independent Greek kingdom or empire there, 
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must have satisfied them that the aim of the 
czar was their enslavement as an essential 
element in his scheme for the dominancy of the 
Fast. With the clearest knowledge of all this, 
they rejoiced in the overthrow of the allies 
under an unexpected and temporary defeat, 
- and congratulated one another upon the hope 
that Russia might hold the Crimea and continue 
to dominate the Black Sea. The solution of 
this mystery, as it must appear to any one not 
conversant with the spirit of the Greeks, was to 
be found in the aggrandising zeal for their own 
form of worship, before which international 
justice, human rights, and their own liberties 
were insignificant considerations. It may 
strike persons acquainted somewhat with the 
hatred of Russia prevalent in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and the disaffection smouldering in 
the recently acquired Russian province of Bes- 
sarabia, that, inasmuch as these populations 
are Greek, our philosophy of the pro-Russian 
feeling at Constantinople can hardly be correct. 
We reply that these provinces, having felt the 
grinding despotism of Russia, having seen their 
fields wasted by the Russian commissaries, their 
property despoiled by Russian officials, their 
homes violated by Russian soldiery in ways too 
horrible to relate, —they learned that the ezar’s 
zeal for the orthodox church was compatible 
with the plunder and oppression of its humble 
- members, and with the total subversion of all 
legal privilege and social security—they experi- 
enced his régime, and they hated it. So would 
the Greeks of Roumelia, if they only felt it for 
a few campaigns, or lived under the shadow of 
the despot’s throne for a few years. That the 
Greeks should hate the Turks, who subverted 
the Byzantine empire, and treated them as a 
conquered people, but too well comported with 
human nature, and was not a causeless hatred, 
but that this feeling should be fostered in the 
face of the Tanzimat and the last Hatti Scheriff, 
was a still further proof of the bigotry of the 
race. The sultan and his government ought to 
have had their support in carrying out the 
useful reforms he contemplated, and had already 
originated, instead of thanklessness and ran- 
our. The ingratitude displayed by these 
ebullitions, at Constantinople, towards the 
Western powers was of the basest type. France 
and England had secured concessions to the 
Greeks of the most important kind. England 
had initiated these reforms. Lord Stratford 
and the Earl of Clarendon had written to the 
Porte, in terms much to their own honour and 
the honour of their country, on behalf of the 
Greeks,—and not in vain. The British govern- 
ment had literally demanded for them equal 
rights in everything with the dominant race, 
and yet, in the very hour of these services, we 
were requited by exulting insult upon the repulse 
of our troops. Truly the Greeks are an incorri- 
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gible people; gratitude, of all other yin, 
seems with them most difficult, even mo 
than truth. : 
prised to read the inflammatory placards yj 
were posted in Epirus and Albania, on the) 
ing out of the Greek insurrection“ /) 
Greeks, aid your northern brethren, and oy 

loved lord and master the ezar!’’ These p; 
cannot be free. Strip their arms ofa chew) 
would present it to other hands to rivet age, 
only he who binds can pronounce the shibb 

of their bigotry, or deck that chain with ilo » 
To be free, men must be spirit free. To aj 
ciate liberty, religious liberty must be ux 
stood. “Io contend consistently for social juj 
freedom, our own freedom and the frei 
of ali others, equally, to worship God, | 
be acknowledged, and deemed worthy ct 
loss of all things, but the loss of Him vi 
gift they are, and who consecrates our devi 
to their cause. 
spoke of freedom. England should spet 
treasure, and strike no blow for a a 
hugged their chains. 


=i 
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We need not, therefore, be 


The Greeks loved slaverya 


Among the incidents in the Crimea 


caused painful sensations at home, was the 
of Mr. Stowe, who was a correspondent || 


Times, and an agent of the ‘“ ‘Times’ Fy 
When Mr. Macdonald was compelled to 11 
to England, his health having failed. 
Stowe was sent out by the conductors 0 
paper, with a further sum of £15,00 
administer relief in the hospitals. As mt 
mended on the Bosphorus, that gentlemaip 
ceeded to the Crimea, and while Mn Bs 
was absent with the Kertch oxpaal 
Stowe wrote the correspondence from / 
Sebastopol. The eloquent descriptions I 
storming of the Mamelon and the Quans 
the 8th of June, which the Zimes newih 
contained, were written by Mr. Stowe. — 
in the Crimea, this gentleman dispens() 
large fund at his disposal with prudenc 
many a poor soldier had reason to bless Gl 
his presence among the camp hospitals. . 
servant some time after deserted him wl 
was labouring under illness, and he appl 
admission to the military hospitals wh, 
himself had supplied with many of the co! 
and even necessaries, which they pos 
He was told that an order had been! 
not to admit civilians, as the more ? 
operations of the siege would cause ” 
casualties, and the space would be ret? 
The answer to this was, that, with ca 
attention, the hospital accommodation m? 
indefinitely extended, and, at all even, 
man to whose skill and forethought! 
hospitals were indebted for much oll 
efficiency, was not the first person to 
fused, nor a suitable person to be ree 
any circumstances. Dr. Hall was pere it 


i. 


ot 
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no accommodation was allowed in the 
ital to its benefactor. Application was 
made to the marine hospital on the 
hts, where no inconvenience could by any 
ibility be experienced by his admission; 
as the marines were less engaged in the 
ict than any other branch of the service, 
as not likely that their hospital would be 
Dr. Hall insisted that the orders should 
wried out there also. This need cause no 
rise with our readers who recollect that 
medical men who admitted Mr. Woods of 
Morning Herald, and saved his life, were 
red severely for their humanity. The 
s of the medical and military staff of the 
r hated the press with relentless rancour, 
those who served it. Even the adminis- 
rs of the relief-fund, such as Mr. Mac- 
Id and Mr. Stowe, were denounced as 
agerous men,” for no other reason than 
they exposed idleness, corruption and 
manity, and called public attention in 
and to the sufferings and neglected con- 
1of her poor brave soldiers. ‘The authori- 
persisting in their refusal of all succour 
shelter to Mr. Stowe, that gentleman was 
ad. down to the church at Balaklava, a 
unsuitable place, where he lingered a 
lays, and died the victim of official inhu- 
ty, and of the hatred to a free press and 
» public opinion so prevalent amongst the 
3, medical and military, in the British 
. The indignation excited by this trans- 
1 in England was great; but no proper 
was put forward in parliament, or out of 
‘Tedress the injury, or mark the public 
"rence of the men and measures causing 
sgraceful a catastrophe. Mr. Stowe was 
weomplished scholar, a first-class man of 
‘d, and a Fellow of Oriel College. He 
lumane and gentle, yet of a decided tem- 
nent, and was dreaded by the selfish 
tal and military staff as much as he was 
ed by soldiers, navvies, and the hard- 
mg medical men who, like himself, sym- 
sed with the soldiers, and were jealous 
© country’s honour. The conductors of 
Yimes newspaper would not send out 
er agent; and thus the murder of Mr. 
2—for, morally, it was a murder—was the 
‘3 of checking the liberal efforts of the 
sh public, and the talented administrative 
sof the Times’ conductors and agents in 
svice. The following paragraph appeared 
at paper; the rebuke it conveys to the 
fies is severe; but still more severe 
ds a nation which allowed its purposes 
overruled by men with hearts so hard, 
ite 80 little endowed with any quality 
| 

. 


hy men have fallen, it is vain to lavish 


“egrets on a solitary example. 


ite for great public emergency :—‘‘ When 
The event 
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has led to a determination in which we hope 
to have the concurrence of our supporters. 
We shall not send out another friend, another 
valuable life, to a service in which, among 
other dangers, British inhumanity is to be 
encountered. Whoever goes out to administer 
our fund, must expect that, in the event of 
his sickening in the crowd, he will be excluded 
from the hospitals where he is sent to minister, 
and deprived of the medical aid which he has, 
perhaps, assisted with the most needful sup- 
plies. Helpless and agonised with disease, 
Mr. Stowe was refused admission into hospitals 
in which many hundreds of patients have 
abundantly received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged the assistance of the Zimes’ fund.” 

One might suppose that such an appeal to 
the justice and manhood of Englishmen, made 
through an organ of public opinion so exten- 
tensively circulated as the Zimes, would rouse 
them to demand retribution upon the heads of 
the perpetrators of this infamy; but it did 
not. The difficulty of correcting any abuse 
in any department, while the aristocratic ele- 
ment of government is interested in preserving 
it, is such that the people can only correct 
evils and redress wrongs by a most costly 
system of agitation, which is uncongenial to 
the orderly and peaceful habits of the great 
mass of English citizens. 

The month of July opened in France with 
an event which produced much excitement in 
England, and in Europe generally. On the 
2nd. the emperor opened the Legislative 
Assembly, with aspeech which literally thrilled 
the heart of the nations. Anstria had not 
given satisfaction to the Western allies. Her 
course had been time-serving and truculent; 
and there was much discontent in France, and 
much more in England, with the lenient and 
accommodating spirit manifested by the go- 
vernments of the French emperor and the 
Queen of England to the government of the 
kasir. The speech of the emperor was 
taken as an indication that a temporising 
policy to Austria would not any longer cha- 
racterise the allies; but that she would be 
forced to declare herself for active war on one 
side or the other. Whether this speech really 
influenced Austria in taking up a more decided 
tone towards Russia, as she aftewards did, or 
that the French emperor—still well inclined 
to Austria, whatever her policy, so as she did 
not oppose him—only used this strong language 
to satisfy the people of Western Europe that 
their governments were resolved not to be 
trifled with, it was difficult to determine; but 
it certainly had the effect of making the 
French and English nations believe that the 
conduct of the war was in firm hands. The 
following extracts will suffice to show its pur- 
port and spirit ;:— 
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‘‘ Messieurs les Senateurs, Messieurs les 
Députés,—The diplomatic negociations com- 
menced during the course of our last session 
already made you foresee that I should be 
obliged to call you together when they came 
to a termination. Unhappily, the conferences 
of Vienna failed in procuring peace, and I 
come again to appeal to the patriotism of the 
country and to your own. Were we wanting 
in moderation in settling the conditions? I 
do not fear to examine the question before 
you. One year already had passed since the 
commencement of the war, and already France 
and England had saved Turkey, gained two 
battles, forced Russia to evacuate the princi- 
palities, and to exhaust her forces in the 
defence of the Crimea. We had, moreover, 
in our favour the adhesion of Austria and the 
moral approbation of the rest of Europe. In 
that situation the cabinet of Vienna asked us 
if we would consent to treat upon bases vaguely 
formulated. Before our successes a refusal on 
our part seemed natural. Was it not to be 
supposed, forsooth, that the demands of France 
and England would increase in proportion to 
the greatness of the struggle and of the sacri- 
fices already made? 

‘‘ Well, France and England did not turn 
their advantages to account, or even make the 
most of the rights given to them by previous 
treaties, so much had they at heart to facilitate 
peace, and to give an unchallengeable proof 
of their moderation. We restricted ourselves 
to ask, in the interests of Germany, the free 
navigation of the Danube, and a breakwater 
against the Russian flood which continually 
obstructed the mouths of that great river. We 
demanded, in the interests of Austria and of 
Germany, a better constitution for the Danu- 
bian principalities, that they might serve as a 
barrier against these repeated invasions of the 
north. We demanded, in the interests of 
humanity and of justice, the same guarantees 
for the Christians of every confession under 
the exclusive protection of the sultan. In the 
interests of the Porte, as well as in those of 
Europe, we demanded that Russia should limit, 
to a reasonable degree, sufficient to shield her 
against any attack, the number of her ships in 
the Black Sea, a number which she could only 
maintain with an aggressive object. Well, all 
these propositions, which I may call magnani- 
mous from their disinterestedness, and which 
were approved in principle by Austria, by 
Prussia, and by Russia herself, have evapo- 
rated in the conferences. Russia, who had 
consented, in theory, to put an end to her pro- 
ponderance in the Black Sea, has refused every 
limitation of her naval forces; and we have 
still to wait for Austria to fulfil her engage- 
ments, which consisted in rendering our 
alliance offensive and defensive if the negocia- 
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tions failed. Austria, it is true, propose) 
us to guarantee with her by treaty the j 
pendence of Turkey, and to consider 4 
future as a casus belli an increase of the nu) 
of Russian ships of war exceeding that b} 
the commencement of hostilities. To a 
such a proposition was impossible, for ; 
no manner bound Russia; and, on the 
trary, we should apparently have sancti 
her preponderance in the Black Sea by tre: 


The speech concluded with these word) 


‘A nation must either abdicate every ) 
tical character, or, if it possesses the ins; 
and the will to act conformably to its gen 
nature, to its historical traditions, to itsi 
vidential mission, it must learn how to su; 
at times the trials which alone can rete, 
it, and restore it to the rank which is its) 
Faith in the Almighty, perseverance 1: 
efforts, and we shall obtain a peace wort: 
the alliance of two great nations.” 


On the 8rd of July the queen sent a me; 
to parliament, conveying her desire that ¢ 
sions should be voted for Lord Raglan’s fa’ 
as a mark of her royal approbation. Ac) 
ingly £1000 a year was granted to Lady: 
lan for life, and £2000 a year to his eldes| 
and to his next successor to the title. | 
excited much criticism in the London and) 
vincial press; it was felt generally throug’ 
country that Lord Raglan had been we: 
quited for his public services—elevated : 
peerage, the highest honour the queen | 
bestow—promoted in the army to the ra) 
field-marshal, over the heads of brave old« 
Gough, and many others, who had seen } 
service, and sustained higher command! 
that which he had borne previous to the i 
campaign; and all his life situations of h« 
and emolument had awaited him. These 1{ 
have sufficed, without saddling the co} 
with burdens for two generations, to ker 
the dignity of the title. Against the am! 
to his widow no voice was raised. 

On the 24th of July the Caradoc arrived! 
English port with the remains of the dea 
chief, which were disembarked at Bristol: 
on the morning of the 25th. Much respet 
shown by the inhabitants of Bristol; the? 
bore their colours half-mast high; the t 
were shut; the bells of the various cht’ 
tolled, and the boom of minute-guns adi 
the solemnity. Many of the citizens 
mourning, and black cloth was hung! 
windows and balconies; funeral symb> 
various kinds, some of them tasteful an 
pressive, adorned several of the public edi 

The procession was solemn and imp? 
Before the hearse the coronet of the dev 
was carried by his own body-servant, m0! 
Immediately after the hearse an escort | 


} 


d indignation of the people were very great. 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ately obliged to resign his place in the 
binet, and the parliamentary movements by 


rded. When his lordship disclosed the fact 
at he and the French minister of Foreign 


e Belgians (the queen’s uncle), had arrived 
‘a yisit to her majesty in a very unosten- 


sty’s visits were renerally supposed to have 
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some political bearing, Lord John’s ‘‘explana- 

tions,” just then, were supposed by many to 

have been under his majesty’s auspices and 

advice. It isan adage that ‘“‘astraw may show 

how the wind blows,” and this is nowhere more 

true than in politics. Just as little things 

show character, so events considered in them- 

selves not of importance, betray in the political 

world the bearings of party, and foreshow the 

probable progress of affairs. The visit of the 

King of the Belgians was merely a courtesy, or 

a family act, but the quidnuncs saw much more 

in it. ‘There were those who thought that it 

foreshadowed political change; rumour repeated 

that the entente cordiale between the court and 

the premier was not so strong as Prince Albert’s 

speech at the dinner of the ‘Trinity Corporation 

would make appear. Lord John Russell’s dis- 

closures in the senate were remarkably oppor- 

tune to the late disasters in the Crimea; for 

whether these would be effaced by coming vic- 

tories, or should only prove the beginning of sor- 

rows, his lordship made sure, as he believed, that 

his course was politic. There was probability 

in the rumour that Lord John had timed his 

speech otherwise opportunely. The King of: 
the Belgians was pro-Russian to the core; 

married to a daughter of the late unprincipled 

political gamester, Louis Philippe, he was 

heart and-soul with the Emperor Nicholas in 
his attempt to fuse the two branches of the 

Bourbons in January, 1854. He was also 
connected with the house of Hapsburgh by old 
and recent family ties, and was a supporter of 
the late proposal of the Austrian minister at 
Vienna, by which Lord John Russell was en- 
trapped. M. Drouyn de Lhuys was always 
pro-Austrian, and it is unnecessary to suppose 
him entrapped; the hinge of his policy was 
the Austrian alliance. It was reported, when 
this royal visit was made, that Lord John had 
the patronage of his Belgian majesty and of the 
court, and was still aiming at the premiership. 
That there were changes likely to take place in 
the cabinet, consequent upon Lord John’s Aus- 
trian disclosures, was a subject mooted upon 
’Change, and seriously affected the funds on more 
than one day afterwards. If the ministry had 
been broken up by the false position in which 
Lord John had placed it, the premier would 
haveadvised her majesty to send for Lord Derby, 
who, failing to form a cabinet, dare not attempt 
again a coalition with the Peelites. If Lord 
Derby failed to form a ministry, her majesty 
would, as usual, have sought the advice of Lord 
Lansdowne, who would of course have referred 
her to Lord John Russell. That this was the 
eame playing by the wily little lord, there was 
no doubt; but what his prospects were of 
forming a ministry under such circumstances, 
and by what hope he was inspired to speculate 
upon it, the public could not discover. The 
VOL. IT, ) oD 


al Horse Guards (blue), took their place. 
1 the mourning-coaches, in which were the 
ly and the field-marshal’s personal staff. 
‘ous military bodies followed; a squadron 
he 15th Hussars; a battery of field-artil- 
. the enrolled pensioners of the district; 
Land Transport Corps, which was then in 
ning at Bristol ; officers with Crimean and 
insular medals; and a body of veterans who 
fought in the Peninsula, and were deco- 
d for their honourable service there. After 
military procession, the mayor and corpo- 
on proceeded in twenty-four carriages; then 
Society of Merchant Volunteers; these 
e followed by the corporation of the poor; 
‘these by the clergy of Bristol. Various 
intary societies of the citizens, walking six 
east, closed the procession, which extended 
rtwo miles. The long line was conducted 
the “Fish-ponds,” where the hearse and 
urning-coaches left it, and proceeded to Bod- 
iton, the seat of the Duke of Beaufort, 
hew to the deceased. ‘The body was placed 
the great hall of Bodminton House, where 
ay in state during the 26th. Large num- 
s of the gentry and the people of the neigh- 
whood were allowed to show their respect 
passing through the hall. In the evening 
: burial took place, and the body was depo- 
xd in the family vault of the parish church. 
wreath of laurel and an, ¢mmortelle, placed by 
neral Pelissier upon the coffin before it left 
» Crimea, remained upon it when left in the 
alt. 
Thus terminated the obsequies of a man 
wose name fills no small place in the history 
our country, but who, with the most honest 
d gallant desires to promote her glory, and 
th a long career of efficient service in his 
aere, contributed little to her greatness. 
When discussing the consequences of the 
enna conference, we deemed it best for their 
asecutive relation to anticipate dates to some 
tent. How Lord John Russell was ulti- 


lich that was brought about, were then re- 


fairs had agreed with the Austrian project 
lready related and discussed), the surprise 


‘ter the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
Spicions began to be entertained and rumours 
tread that his lordship had made his dis- 
dsures in the way he did, and at that par- 
cular time, for sinister ends. The King of 


tlous manner, no public parade haying been 
_ any way associated with it. As his ma- 
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people were tired of the ministerial changes; a 
cabinet crisis could not occur every day in any 
country, and, least of all, could such changes 
occur ina time of war without a vigorous 
effort to correct their causes. The peace party 
would have supported Lord Derby to some 
extent; they had already intimated their pre- 
ference for his premiership to that of Lord 
Palmerston. The Peelites would have voted 
for him if he gave up his anti-free-trade policy, 
if it were only in retribution upon the Russell 
party, so that Lord Derby had a better chance 
of forming a stable ministry than he had for 
some time possessed. 

It was natural to speculate, in case of such 
an occurrence, as to how his lordship would 
conduct the war. There had been no speeches 
on the subject of its vigorous prosecution 
more distinct than his; no denunciations of 
the treacherous and incapable Aberdeen min- 
istry more eloquent in invective, and more 
cogent in reasoning, than Lord Derby’s. In 
referring to the debates which took place 
at the opening of the session of February, 
1854, we are struck by one speech of Lord 
Derby’s, which was absolutely prophetic of 
results about which men were then so generally 
in doubt. The Earl of Aberdeen expressed his 
firm hope that peace would be secured. The 
Earl of Clarendon vindicated the ‘confiding 
policy”’ towards Russia which had been pur- 
sued, and waxed marvellously eloquent against 
“a policy of suspicion,” declaring, in harmony 
with his chief, his belief and hope that such a 
policy, which had been so ably and wisely fol- 
lowed, would secure peace even then, when 
war raged on the Danube, and was imminent to 
the Western powers. To these arguments 
Lord Derby offered this—as we now read it— 
startling confutation. His lordship’s reasoning 
and predictions were too fatally verified. He 
ironically asked, ‘‘ What must be the state of 
that country which was neither at war nor 
peace, nor yet neutral?’ Taking the blue- 
books, the noble earl contended “that so early 
as the 7th of January, 1853, the government had 
ample information that Russia was preparing 
military forces to carry out her objects, what- 
ever those objects might be. They had simi- 
Jar information in March, and again in April. 
it was true that Count Nesselrode’s answer to 
representations on this subject were evasive; 
but there were the like accounts from our own 
consuls and agents in or near the countries 
where the forces were being collected. The 
noble earl, the-foreign secretary, had in his 
possession the fact that Russia had been endea- 
Vouring to negotiate a secret treaty with Tur- 
key against the Western powers, when he 
stated to their lordships, on the 25th of April 
last, that he had perfect reliance upon the 
friendly assurance of Russia. And subsequent 
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to this period had they any reason t¢ 
that Russia would abandon her claims?” 4 
quoting the blue-book, he argued ‘they 1. 
have had every reason to expect the contr 
particularly from the despatches of Sir Ge, 
Seymour. The government had chardllee f 
the occupancy of the principalities as an 4 
derogatory to the dignity and fatal to the). 
dependence of Turkey; but when it ocem\ 
did they remonstrate against it, or did ¢, 
throw upon the czar the responsibility of w): 
No; but they mildly expressed their confide « 
in the ezar’s pacific intentions, and that | 
door would not be closed to an arrangemit, 
But at the moment they were also encourag o 
resistance on the part of Turkey. After ¢ 
czar had taken his step, it was not likely ti 
he would withdraw upon such language; 
if before he had ventured upon it energetic ]\- 
guage had been held, the peace which the nce 
earl at the head of the government value 
much might have been preserved. With}. 
gard to the prospect of the future, he could | 
see any hope of avoiding war. On what d 
the noble lord rest his expectations of pea? 
Did he expect that the Emperor of Rusa 
would suddenly recede from his position? ‘{ 
he did, it would be the strongest condemnata 
of the noble earl’s policy; for in such a case,a 
what ground could he’say that his attitude r 
war ought not to have been taken earlier? e¢ 
did not blame the government for haying /- 
deavoured to preserve peace, though he i 
not approve of the means they had adopt; 
but if they were in earnest, and if they w: 
embarking in this war in a manner worthy! 
the country, and of the justice of the cause, 2 
should, waiving all other considerations, rent 
them all the support in his power.” : 

If any confidence may be placed in pub: 
men, Lord Derby might have been intrusil 
with a vigorous prosecution of the w. 
The people preferred Lord Palmerston as 
premier of England, although believing Le! 
Derby would have carried out the vigour al 
sound policy pervading the above speech; a 
if he began his administration by a searcht} 
administrative .reform, his ministry wov. 
have continued longer than any previo) 
ministry had for some time. Lord Jo! 
Russell accomplished nothing for himself or }} 
country, however skilfully timed his Vien 
disclosures were; nor did the visit of t) 
Belgian king interrupt the current of libei 
measures at home, and vigorous measu) 
abroad, which Lord Palmerston was chosen / 
the people to direct. The debates of whi: 
Lord John Russell’s conduct was the oceast; 
occupied the attention of the House ‘of Cor 
mons during the early part of July. On the lo: 
his lordship, to evade the effect of a vote of ce 
sure, of which Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton hb. 
a 
| 


bt 
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n notice, resigned his place in the cabinet. 
the 16th he offered his public explanations 
ae house, which was crowded with mem- 
and spectators, many members of the 
er house being present. His lordship’s ex- 
rations neither satisfied the house nor the 


atry. 

t this period, Sir William Molesworth was 
sinted to the vacant Colonial-office, an ap- 
itment which met with very general appro- 
on, although a majority of the religious 
jon of the community regarded it with 
ousy, from the opinions entertained by Sir 
Jiarn on certain theological and metaphysi- 
questions. 

‘he troubles of the government did not ter- 
ate with the resignation of Lord John. 
» Sebastopol Committee had brought its 
yurs to a close (its history was noticed in 
ther chapter), and in the result of the evi- 
ce there collected, Mr. Roebuck, its chair- 
1, proposed a resolution to the house in the 
owing terms :—‘‘ That this house, deeply 
enting the sufferings of the army in the 
mea, and coinciding with the resolution of 
ircommittee, that the conduct of the admin- 
‘ation was the first and chief cause of those 
fortunes, hereby visits with its severe re- 
hension every member of the cabinet whose 
sels led to such disastrous results.’ Notice 
this resolution had been given so early as 
| 29nd of June, and excited widespread dis- 
‘sion and impatient expectation through the 
mtry. Many who believed it to be a just 
wression of the nation’s censure upon those 
whom it referred were, nevertheless, afraid 
jlisturbing the course of reform by perpetual 
|mussions of so vital a nature, and of displac- 
i Lord Palmerston, the only man it was be- 
ved capable of grappling with all the diffi- 
ties of the situation. On the 17th of July 
) resolution of Mr. Roebuck came before the 
lise, and the discussion it created lasted two 
its, and was then adjourned to the 20th. 
fnost every man of note in the house spoke. 
td Palmerston appeared to less advantage 
nm probably he had ever before appeared on 
lr great occasion. Lord John Russell defended 
\ that he had done with an eloquence worthy 
) his best days, and pronounced a criti- 
7n on Mr. Roebuck’s parliamentary oratory 
‘correct as it was severe. No person ac- 
eS with the style of Mr. Roebuck’s ad- 
'sses, whether on public platforms or in the 
sate, can fail to recognise the graphic exact- 


hs and expressiveness of Lord John’s most 


[ tinent description :—‘‘I am constantly dis- 


Aointed when listening to the honourable and 


ined gentleman’s speeches. He begins with 


Avery strong exordium. He places in the 


ongest light, in the most forcible language, 


il with the greatest effect, the argument 
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upon which he is about to dwell, and he ends 


with a very admirable peroration; but with 
regard to the argument itself, which should 
come in the middle,—with respect to the proofs 
with which an accuser should always be abun- 
dantly prepared,—in short, with regard to the 
substance of the speech itself, the speech of the 


honourable and learned gentleman is always 


entirely wanting. There are the beak and 
talons of the bird of prey, but the inside is 
nothing but straw.’ The motion of Mr. Roe- 
buck was finally rejected. 

Discussions that were angry and protracted 
arose on another great question—the Turkish 
loan. It was proposed that £5,000,000 sterling 
should be lent to the Porte to enable it to carry 
on the war, the loan bearing interest at five 
per cent., the governments of France and Eng- 
land guaranteeing the interest. When his 
lordship’s resolution came before the house, 
July 20th, and an opposition, led by Messrs. 
Ricardo, Gladstone, D’Israeli, and Cobden, 
proved very formidable both in argument and 
obstinacy, Lord Palmerston stated that the 
security consisted, independent of the general 
resources of the Turkish empire, of the surplus 
of the tribute of Egypt, amounting to £65,000 
per year. His lordship made statements con- 
cerning the revenue and expenditure of Russia, 
which showed the inability of that empire long 
to maintain a costly war. Sixty millions per 
year had been expended by Russia, while her in- 
come was only £30,000,000. This statement 
wascorrect; foran expenditure of £100,000,000 
beyond her ordinary income had been created by 
the demands of the war upon Russia up to that 
date. When the house came to a division, the 
resolution of Lord Palmerston was only carried 
by a majority of three, and any majority was 
the result of the earnest representations of the 
premier, that it would humble her majesty, 
who would be compelled to break the conven- 
tion into which she had entered upon the sub- 
ject, and thereby endanger the alliance if the 
motion were lost. 

During this debate, both the premier and 
the chancellor of the exchequer appeared to 
disadvantage as constitutional statesmen, for 
they both treated the sanction of the house as 
a mere matter of form. Probably the tone of 
both those important members of the cabinet 
on that particular point contributed more than 
anything else to the narrowness of their 
majority. 

The progress of the Foreign Legion had 
been slow, and on the 9th of August there 
were only 3500 Germans and Swiss assembled 
for review by Her Majesty and Prince Albert. 
These foreign legionaries were most anxious to 
see her majesty, and made demonstrations of 
loyalty which her own subjects could scarcely 
have surpassed. 
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On the 14th parliament was prorogued, and 
on the same evening tidings arrived of. the 
successful bombardment of Sweaborg, which 
will be related in another chapter. The policy 
of proroguing parliament was much discussed; 
it was gencrally thought that the recent con- 
duct of the cabinet proved that the vigilant 
supervision of parliament was necessary to the 
public weal. 

An event soon afterwards occurred of pro- 
found delight to France and England, and 
which all Europe regarded with speculative 
curiosity: the Queen:of England visited the 
Emperor of the French in his gay and brilliant 
capital. Since 1431 no English king or queen 
had visited Paris; it was natural, therefore, 
that the European nations should feel jan 
interest in it. Queen Victoria was the first 
sovereign of England ever invited to Paris 
with the hearty concurrence of the French 
nation. The Queen, her Consort, the Prince of 
‘Wales, and the Princess Royal, left the Isle of 
Wight on Saturday, the 18th of August, at 
~ half-past four o’clock in the morning, on board 
the Victoria and Albert yacht. The yacht 
was escorted by a powerful war squadron 
consisting of nine vessels. ‘The squadron 
arrived at Boulogne at half-past one the same 
afternoon, the yacht steaming in between the 
Neptune, of 128 guns, and the St. George, of 
120. The shore was lined with French in- 
fantry. The batteries saluted the royal squa- 
dron, the guns of which returned the salute, 
the heights of Boulogne echoing these loud 
courtesies. The emperor was ready to receive 
his royal guests, which he did with the most 
cordial greetings. 

The efforts of the authorities and people of 
Boulogne, and of the general government, to 
give an imposing welcome to the royal family 
of England were on a grand scale. To these 
efforts his imperial majesty lent his aid. An 
are de triomphe, 75 fect in height, decorated 
and crowned with evergreens and garlands of 
Howers, and bearing the arms of England 
and France, the flags of the allies waving 
above these insignia, was erected at the rail- 
way-station. ‘The are was surmounted with 
a colossal figure, intended to represent the 
genius of civilisation. At half-past two, the 
royal family and the emperor were placed in 
one of the imperial carriages, and amidst a 
salvo of artillery the train started. The arrival 
in Paris was later than had been expected; 
the shadows of evening were already falling 
upon the imperial city, where 800,000 persons 
were congregated, in every available spot, 
awaiting the arrival of the truly welcome 
guests. At last the booming of cannon an- 
nounced that event soon after seven o’clock; a 
shout of joy was raised by the masses who 
thronged the thoroughfares, and this was re- 
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peated again and again as the imperial ¢oy 
appeared. The anxiety to see her majesty 
much greater than that which had been 
played in England to see Buonaparte or ¢ 
Eugénie, great as that undoubtedly 
T’rench writers inform us that 100,000 gold 
preserved the line in the route taken by 
procession. The preparations of citizens 
officials to make Paris appear beautiful to. 
majesty, and to give to her reception all 
éclat possible, were on a scale of taste and gr 
deur which could not probably be equalled 
any other city in the world. The people y 
fatigued and discontented, waiting so ] 
beyond the time at which her majesty : 
expected; but every trait of restlessness ; 
dissatisfaction vanished when she came wit 
sight. She returned the salutations of 
people with grace and dignity; the pri 
and the royal children also acknowledged 
greetings of the multitudes. The queen) 
greatly struck with the artistic profusion of or 
ment which decorated the streets and pul 
buildings in the route of the procession. 4 
umphal arches, colossal eagles, English fle 
choice sculpture, met the eye of the royal visit 
everywhere; yet there was no redundancy, 
confusion, there was nothing misplaced. d 
majesty could not fail to be struck with | 
superior taste of the Parisian people, even ami 
the demonstrations of their hearty welcome. 
was nearly nine o’clock when the emperor é 
his guests arrived at the historic palace of 
Cloud. — a | 
On Sunday the visitors remained at | 
Cloud, the day being respected by her maje 
as Sabbaths are in England. ‘The next d 
the guests were conducted in the imperial ¢ 
riages to various places of interest, such 
the Palais des Beaua-Arts, the Elysée, whi 
the corps diplomatique were presented; + 
cathedral of Notre-Dame, and La Sainte-C 
pelle. in the afternoon, the cortege pas. 
along the whole line of the boulevards, wh. 
were decorated so as to impart an air of ¢ 
gance and gaiety peculiar to Paris. Am¢ 
the ornamental works which the citizens « 
the government produced for this occas: 
were a statue personifying the city of Pa’ 
surrounded by foliage, flowers, flags, and ¢i 
nons; a white column elaborately gilt, 5) 
rounded by a parterre, and surmounted b 
globe and eagle; a vast triumphal arch, ¢ 
‘The facade of the Cirele des Chemins de i 
was surrounded by a dense mass of allied fla, 
and from amongst them rose two standar 
those of France and England, the ends of e: 
being united in a ring formed of the letters: 
the words “for ever.’ On their arrival at } 
Cloud, an elegant dinner of sixty covers Vi 
served for a select imperial circle, after wh: 
dramatic representations in the beautiful lit 
| 
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re connected with the palace, terminated 
vening’s amusements. 
1 Tuesday morning at half-past ten the 
| party proceeded in open carriages to 
ailles, where they inspected the magnifi- 
works of art deposited there. Her majesty 
ed long before two of these, the famous 
ting, by David, of the Coronation of Na- 
m L.; and, in the Galérve des Batailles, the 
sentation of the Battle of Fontenoy, in 
hh the English were defeated. There was, 
ever, nothing in that battle to humble her 
sty’s national pride; for it was not won 
France by Frenchmen, but by the Irish 
ades in the French service, who, when 
red to cover the retreat of the French, 
ged, and snatched a victory from defeat. 
countrymen and descendants of these 
4d Irishmen were then fighting for her 
sty, with equal glory, on the plateau 
re Sebastopol, and by the dark waters of 
Tchernaya. Her majesty showed a pensive 
rest in the apartments of the unfortunate 
ie Antoinette. She was observed to enjoy 
drive in the gardens, and the play of the 
famed fountains. In the evening, the 
eror and his guests went in state to the 
1d Opera. The boulevards and the streets 
which the carriages passed were bril- 
tly illuminated. Our French friends are 
ters in the pyrotechnic art, and their illu- 
ations and fire-works on that occasion did 
our to their reputation. Our History does 
afford space—from the terrible details of 
, and the conflicts of conferences and cabi- 
s—to dwell upon the fairy scene which, in 
night of the 21st of August, 1855, was 
sented in Paris. Within the Opera, mag- 
cence seemed to reign ; perhaps never before 
: the Opera House so grand in its artistic 
ingements as on that evening. When their 
esties entered ‘‘ the house rose,”’ as is usual 
such occasions, displaying an array of splen- 
r, fashion, and beauty which no city could 
i. <A burst of acclamation rang through 
vast building, which her majesty and her 
al relatives acknowledged with evident 
otion. The orchestra then played the Bri- 
t national anthem, the audience standing, 
. when the music ceased, the plaudits again 
2in a whirlwind of exulting voices. ‘The 
en was dressed simply, as is her wont, 
scting profuse ornament; she wore but two 
al decorations—the riband of the Garter, 
-atiara of diamonds. She sat between the 
deror and empress, and looked as queenly 
ever she appeared when, in her own land, 
at occasions demanded dignity. 
Jn Wednesday the visitors attended the 
ms del Industrie. Were Prince Albert was 
st at home, and her majesty also seemed 


e interested than anywhere else. It was 
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the Paris Great Exhibition, and, therefore, 
brought to the remembrance of the royal pair 
their successful patronage of a still greater 
effort of the same nature. Prince Albert ad- 
mired a colossal Sévres vase, and the emperor 
begged his acceptance of it as a souvenir of his 
visit. 

The emperor and his guests then proceeded 
incognito in a hired carriage to the Jardin des 
Plantes. The royal and imperial party were 
said to have enjoyed this part of their enter- 
tainment greatly, as the gaze of crowds was 
avoided. From thence they went to the 
Tuileries, where luncheon awaited them, and 
then returned to St. Cloud to a grand banquet, 
at which the élite of French society were present. 

On Thursday Prince Albert again visited the 
Palais de V Industrie, in order to make purchases 
for her majesty. In the evening the Hétel de 
Fille was the scene of a great display, a féte 
having been given to the royal guests by the 
city of Paris—&000 persons were present. It 
was represented as the most splendid féte ever 
given in Europe. 

Friday morning was occupied by the emperor 
and the prince in visiting the School of Mus- 
quetry at Vincennes; in the afternoon the 
queen paid another visit to the Exhibition. 
At five o’clock the whole of the royal and 
imperial parties attended a review in the 
Champ de Mars. Fifty thousand soldiers were 
drawn up for inspection. The troops received 
her majesty with vehement vivas as she rode 
down the lines; her cheek was flushed with 
pride and satisfaction; the multitudes who 
witnessed the glorious scene also joined their 
acclamations. Scarcely had her majesty wit- 
nessed the sublime display of an army and a 
multitude welcoming her with enthusiasm, 
while an emperor attended upon her, than the 
heavens were darkened, and a fierce thunder- 
storm burst over the Champ de Mars—the 
lightning flashes were incessant, and imme- 
diately followed by loud claps of thunder, 
showing how near the electric volleys. His 
majesty led the queen and her attendants 
within the Invalides, and they stood together 
over the tomb of the great Napoleon, while the 
troops and the populace dispersed, and thunder 
shook the dome of the great building beneath 
which they found a shelter. Many thought 
this ominous; it was at least deeply inter- 
esting, and strikingly dramatic. The grand- 
daughter and heir of George I1I., and the heir 
and nephew of the great Napoleon, shook hands 
in fealty and alliance over the tomb of him whom 
the world once acknowledged as a conqueror, 
but whom Victoria’s grandsire made a captive. 
Truly the times change, and we change with 
them! While her majesty stood (as persons 
present relate) with an expression of deep 
seriousness and awe upon her countenance, a 
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requiem from Mozart was performed upon the 
organ, adding pathos to the many elements 
which contributed to the varied and conflicting 
emotions of the hour. It was now night-fall, 
and no preparations had been made for a visit 
at so late an hour, so that the sombre hue of 
twilight gave a melancholy and burial tinge 
to the otherwise impressive associations of the 
scene. Suddenly the blaze of torchés illu- 
minated it, and the organ performed ‘‘God save 
the Queen,” while the decorated veterans of 
the Invalides, who fought and bled in the 
ranks of the great Buonaparte, crowded in their 
uniforms to do her majesty homage. The 
emotion of her majesty was obvious to every one. 
A combination of remarkable circumstances, 
unprovided for because unexpected, seemed to 
express admonition and diffuse solemnity, as 
if an unseen hand arranged the programme. 
If the spirit of the great Napoleon were per- 
mitted to instil into the scene an animus 
accordant with his own sublimity, incidents 
eould not have succeeded one another, or have 
stood associated in a way more calculated to 
bring up from the past the mingled memories 
of his ruin and his glory. 

On Saturday morning the illustrious guests 
were conducted to St. Germain, and, after a 
drive through the forest, visited the apartments 
once occupied by James II. of England. As 
in the Champ de Mars and the Invalides, so 
the meeting at St. Germain had its coincidence. 


' How strange that the heirs of the two dynasties - 


by which those of Bourbon and Stuart had 
been set aside should there meet together as 
allies, having reached the very acme of their 
united greatness! How little could James II. 
have conjectured that a royal lady of the house 
of Brunswick should visit that spot as the guest 
of a French monarch by whom the Bourbons 
would have been then displaced! What false 
hopes as to the restoration of his dynasty shed 
their deceitful ray upon the gloom of the 
sombre apartments of St. Germain, where the 
exiled monarch sullenly plotted and languished! 
In the evening of the same day Victoria of 
England was borne, as if she were the queen of 
France, to the gorgeous palace of Versailles, 
where a grand ball was given in her honour by 
the empress. The columns of the Monzteur 
did not at all exaggerate the elegance and 
sumptuous grandeur of this assembly, and the 
place of assemblage, when it pourtrayed, in all 
the brilliant hues which French description 
delights to employ, the festive display :— 
** Hereafter the visit of Queen Victoria to the 
capital of France will be looked upon as one of 
those events which appear as a dream until 
realised. All who witnessed that enthusiastic 
reception, those manifestations of sincere cor- 
diality and deep sympathy between sovereign 
and sovereign, and nation and nation, will 
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retain a lasting remembrance which they 
love to tell in their old age, and which r 
an epoch in the existence of individuals as 
as in the history of nations.” ..... ‘ 
gallery of the mirrors offered a most a. 
coup dail. At the four angles, four orche 
had been erected, consisting of 200 4 
directed by Strauss and Dufresne. Flo 
and shrubs concealed the stands of the 1 
cians, and the harmony seemed to proceed | 


; 


invisible instruments through a bowe 
dahlias, roses, and other flowers. Gar 
hung suspended from the ceiling, and, i; 
laced with each other, formed the | 
charming decoration. Thousands of lustres 
torches, reflected in the mirrors, threw | 
of light upon the rich garments of the gy) 
covered with gold and ornamented with | 
monds. On approaching the windows a; 
more admirable sight presented itself toy: 
The great sheet of water was enclosed | 
series of porches, in the Renaissance 4 
standing out from the background of the | 
in coloured fire, and joined together by: 
emerald trellis-work. In the centre a 4 
two-thirds larger than the rest, built ly 
triumphal arch, was surmounted with a do) 
shield, with the arms of France and oa 
At the two corners to the right and left: 
two other porticoes, with the initials of ? 
majesties. Under these brilliant arches! 
water sprang up in jets, and fell back in} 
cades. The two basins formed one vast s) 
of light, upon which golden dolphins, mou‘ 
by cupids, disported, carrying circular tor. 
and Venetian lights.” | 

On Monday, the 27th, the Queen left It 
for England. ‘The emperor and Prince N} 
leon accompanied her to Boulogne, which 1¢ 
reached at five o’clock. A review of the Fre 
army, encamped upon the heights, was! 
last grand scene provided for her majesty! 
which she was herself a participator. 1 
also another singular historical coined 
occurred. On these heights the first Bui 
parte reviewed the troops destined, as he hot 
for the invasion of England. Now the qv 
of the realm which had bid successful defi 
to his empire was the guest of his heir, } 
reviewed the armies of France as troops a 
liary to her own, on the heights wl 
French generals often directed their telescit 
towards the white cliffs of Dover, which 1? 
hoped to touch as successful invaders! It? 
been said that all Wellington won, time } 
reconquered; it was equally true that the per 
for which the mighty Napoleon thought t 
struggled, with gigantic genius and giga 
resolution, had been reversed by the S$) 
Hand which is always remoulding and over: 
ing the mutual policies and relations of 3 
nations of the earth. 


e 
a 


MXit. | 


ter the review the emperor gave his guests 
.well dinner at the Pavilion Hotel, and at 
Boulogne was brilliant with illuminations. 
even o'clock the Royal family of England 
rked on board their yacht, while the ar- 
y from the heights, answered by the fleets 
louder thunder, uttered their sublime 
s. It was alleged that the houses of 
y and Folkstone were shaken by the rever- 
ions thus produced. 
the royal squadron left the harbour, the 
ts were suddenly lit up by a magnificent 
echnical display, which was seen from 
quadron far at sea. The next morning at 
her majesty and family were in their be- 
| home at Osborne. 
e regret to write that the hand of Victoria 
wed charity to France as she retired from 
ores, a gift of 25,000 francs having been 
1 through the Minister of the Interior to 
ent Frenchmen. It is. wonderful that 
. and public spirit did not constrain the 
ster to resign his place rather than be the 
um of what was as mean to accept, as it was 
rous, although not proper, to bestow. Gifts 
similar nature were bestowed upon Eng- 
beggars by the French emperor on his visit, 
h there were not pride and spirit enough 
ely to refuse. What would be thought of 
yate gentleman allowing a rich guest to 
yw money.in charity upon his poor rela- 
, while seated at histable or when leaving 
house? . If Victoria or Napoleon wished 
poor of their respective countries to be 
evs in the festal enjoyments of the occasion, 
might respectively have set apart for their 
people a noble present ; but the custom of 
ying public visitors to pay for the atten- 
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tions they receive by largesses of this sort, is 
as despicable as for a man to allow his servants 
to levy black-mail upon those whom he invites 
to dinner. Hospitality should be pure, alike 
careful of the conscience and the purse of 
those upon whom its grace, and beauty, and 
bounty are bestowed. With the exception of 
these insulting distributions of alms by the re- 
spective guests, the royal and imperial visits 
were auspicious in everything, and left a most. 
healthful impression on the public heart of both 
nations. With these events the present chapter 
on home appropriately closes, and our pen 
must be directed once more to narrations of 
sanguinary conflict, and, happily, of glorious 
triumphs to the allied arms. 

Very suitably did the visit to Paris follow 
the triumph achieved in the Baltic, and pre- 
cede the coming glories of the conquest of 
Sebastopol. Scarcely had the embers of the 
Sweaborg conflagration died out, than the note 
of preparation was heard which issued in plant- 
ing the banners of the allies on the defences of 
the besieged city, while the retiring foe forsook 
its burning ruins. In future chapters we shall 
relate circumstantially both these transactions. 

Meanwhile, the royal and imperial heads of 
the allied nations were not exempt from anxie- 
ties. Ifit be a universally received adage— 


*‘ Uneasy lies the head which wears a crown,” 


it is with the sanction of events that it has 
become so: councils in London and Paris 
despatches to Constantinople and Vienna, the 
transmission of troops and matervel to the re- 
mote theatres of war, filled up the space until 
the tidings flashed upon Europe and the world 
that Southern Sebastopol was destroyed. 


SAIS SINR IS RENNIN 


CHAPTER XCIII. 


RENEWED OPERATIONS 


=—*- in as 


IN THE SEA OF AZOFF. 


“Tf to engage they give the word, 
To quarters all repair: 
While splintered masts go by the board, 
And shot sings through the air, 
Bold Jack, with smiles, each danger meets, 
| Casts anchor, heaves the log, 
| : Trims all the sails, belays the sheets, 


: And drinks his can of grog.’’-——-DIBDIN, 


‘the last chapter relating operations in the 
of Azoff, the narrative was brought down 
hs end of June. ‘The following graphic 
‘tr, from a seaman on board the Curlew, 
8 a resumé of those exploits, which will 
il them to the reader’s recollection, and 
ch, at the same time, illustrates the manly 
} adventurous spirit of our gallant tars :— 

H.M.S. Curlew, July, 1855. 
It being now a long time since I wrote to 
: [will endeayour to give you a short ac- 
| 


count of our proceedings since we have been 
up here. We left Sebastopol on the 22nd of 
May, with orders from the admiral to sink, 
burn, and destroy all vessels found in the sea. 
We accordingly reached Kertch on the 24th, 
and whilst we were pouring shot and shell into 
the town, our transports were engaged in land- 
ing 25,000 troops. As soon as the enemy saw 
our movements they immediately set fire to 
their magazines, and the explosions were most 
awful, but the sight was grand in the extreme. 
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When our troops landed they commenced to 
seek at once for what they could get. Some 
got drunk ; others were holding up parasols ; 
some put on women’s dresses; and, altogether, 
the sight resembled a fair more than anything 
else. ‘The enemy, being afraid of our ship- 
ping, left the place altogether; and we here 
took thirty guns, and burned two Russian gun- 
boats. It is supposed that £1,000,000 worth 
of property was here destroyed ; besides, store- 
houses full of grain and public buildings were 
all destroyed. Af night the sight was very 
grand to see the place all in flames, and the 
reflection showed for miles around. We next 
proceeded, on the 25th, to Berdiansk. We 
sent in boats manned and armed, our ships 
covering us with their fire. We here destroyed 
large stores of corn, besides burning the dock- 
yard and other public buildings, which were 
very valuable to the Russian government, and 
the loss must have been very great indeed. Our 
next place of visit was Mariopol. We here sent 
in boats manned and armed, and destroyed 
storehouses, shipping, dockyard, corn-houses, 
furniture, and everything that came in our 
way. We spared nothing at all. We went 
from Mariopol to Taganrog, and whilst going 
there our ships got aground on the Dolga sand- 
bank. However, after a few hours’ hard work, 
we got the ship all right again. When we 
arrived at Taganrog, we vented our spite upon 
the Russians. As for my part, I burned every- 
thing I could—in fact, anything that would 
catch fire I committed to the flames. From 
that we went to Gheisk, a place of much in- 
portance to the Russians. There was a con- 
tractor here, who had engaged to supply the 
soldiers in Sebastopol with food for two years. 
However we burned all his stock, consisting of 
574 large stacks of corn, besides his granaries, 
and everything that belonged to him; his corn 
alone was valued at £30,000. I expect many 
a Russian will go to his roost hungry-gutted 
this winter. We are still cruising about-the 
sea, burning and destroying everything, besides 
what we take away. We live lke fighting 
cocks. J take my cutlass on shore with me, 
and kill pigs, sheep, ducks, geese, fowls, and 
every mortal thing that I can put my hands 
upon. I might have as many pictures as would 
make a 74-gun ship, but I haye no place to 
put them away; they require great care. You 
may depend when I come across any money I 
know I can find a place for it; but it is very 
scarce. Ido not think the Russians are very 
flush in that article; however, I have done a 
little business. I will not let you know of what 
we did in particular. On the 26th of May we 
burned two Russian vessels, one laden with 
meal, and the other with salt and fish; on the 
27th burned two Russian vessels; on the 28th 
took a Greek schooner as a prize, and burned a 
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Russian schooner; on the 29th burned 
Russian vessels; on the 30th took a Greek 
as a prize, and burned a Russian schoc 
We have in all taken fifteen vessels, by 
twelve, and sent two to be sold at Const; 
nople, and sent one away with the Russian 
soners.on board, fifty-seven in number, wit, 
compass noranything to steer by, to find the 
of their way wherever chance would let then 
Tassure you I have been up night and day 
a week sometimes together, so a sailor’s li| 
not the most easy. I hear that the p) 
were sold for £2500; I shall, therefore, ¢ 
in for some of it. Well, I am very well | 
hearty ; I can sing, smoke, dance, eat, dr 
and work,—there is no want of that in| 
ship, however. I comfort myself that it | 
be for years, but not for ever, and whil 
think of that the time passes on; but e 
day seems to me a month. No more mar 
war life for me after this touch. It wil! 
better bait than a biscuit that will catch 
again, We shall get some prize-money’ 
the Sea of Azoff.—I remain yours very a 
tionately, | 


ey 
‘¢ Dents Ryay, 


At the beginning of July a “light st 
squadron’ was placed under the comman; 
Commander Sherard Osborn, with orders s 
lar to those given in May to Captain Ly 
The selection of Commander. Osborn 
credit to the judgment of Admiral Lyons. | 
French squadron was not of equal foree, | 
consisted of good ships, manned by brave 1: 
The senior officer was of superior rank to’ 
Osborn, and, therefore, entitled to take! 
chief command; but, deferring to the supt 
experience of the English commander,| 
resigned to him the chief direction of | 
enterprise in a spirit worthy of his nat 
This little squadron cruised about the coas' 
the shallow sea, inflicting mischief upon | 
enemy in every direction throughout | 
month. ‘The fishing operations of the Russ! 
were on a very extensive scale, the fish cat! 
being cured and sent on to Simpheropol. | 
fishing-stations, with the fish collected, ! 
the boats and nets, were destroyed, and ser} 
loss of life inflicted upon the enemy in t? 
efforts to defend them. Had they emplc 
infantry instead of cavalry, and placed t: 
riflemen on the shore in pits and uw! 
shelter, such as everywhere existed, the asi! 
ants must have incurred heavy losses, an¢! 
some cases, have failed in their efforts 
destroy property. The duty was harassin 
the sailors, but still more so to the cavalr\ 
the enemy, who were incessantly riding to? 
fro, nearly always at fault as to the true po’ 
of attack, or else, feigning to be so,‘they ? 
care very frequently to keep out of rang\\ 
shells, shot, and rockets. Frequently } 


il : 
f 
‘ 
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ws and marines in the boats, who were 
| supplied with Minié muskets, kept up a 
ing fire of small-arms against the shore 
nm the inhabitants or infantry directed 
ketry upon them. Commander Osborn 
ted his flag on board the Vesuvius. His 
exploit was at Genitschi. He sent 
tenant Hewett in the Beagle to examine 
connection between the Spit of Arabat 
that place. arly on the drd this recon- 
sance was effected, and immediately after 
communication between the spit and the 
1 of Genitschi was cut off. 
long the Spit of Arabat the Russians had 
ed a, military road, of the existence of 
wh the allies had only recently become 
re. ‘To reach this road with supplies, an 
ense floating-bridge was placed between 
e spit” and Genitschi. By this road the 
could be brought from the richest corn 
icts of southern Russia, as long as the 
ing-bridge could be defended. ‘The boat 
dition sent against it silenced the defence; 
bridge was destroyed, and Genitschi itself 
wards reduced to ashes. This was a 
ier blow to Sebastopol, struck from a 
mee, but not less sure. It added 120 
s of road—over dreary steppes, covered in 
er with snow, in spring and autumn with 
, and in summer only passable with any 
—to the distance which: supplies were to 
arried, when carts and cattle could be 
ured to carry them to Sebastopol. The 
atches concerning this exploit are so full 
no details are required. Admiral Lyons 
wrote on the 10th of July, off Sebastopol, 
e lords of the Admiralty :— 


Their lordships will have great pleasure 
earning that Commander Osborn, of the 
mus, mentions in favourable terms a letter 
ad received from Lieutenant W. N. W. 
ett, the commander of the Beagle, re- 
ng the destruction of the floating-bridge 
ie Straits of Genitschi. 

. have now the honour to enclose a copy 
at letter, and to draw their lordship’s 
tion to the excellent arrangements made 
eutenant Hewett, as well as to the gallant 
ble way in which his orders were executed 
Tr. Martin Tracey, midshipman of the 
vuis, Mr. John Hayles, acting gunner of 
eagle, and the boats’ crews, one of whom, 
‘hn Trewavas, ordinary seaman, lent from 
4gamemnon, was wounded, and is par- 
fet, mentioned as having cut the 
rs, 


i 

: Hewett’s report to Commander Osborn 
i follows, bearing date the 4th of J uly, 
the Beagle, off Genitschi :— 


have the honour to inform you that on 


) . Te 
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my arrival off this place I immediately pro- 
ceeded to minutely examine the communication 
between the town and Arabat Spit, and, on 
so doing, found it to be by means of a ferry of 
two large flats and hawsers, which I deter- 
mined to destroy, if possible. Accordingly, 
on the forenoon of yesterday I dispatched my 
gig, under Mr. John Hayles, acting-gunner 
of this ship, and paddlebox-boat, under Mr. 
Martin Tracey, midshipman of the Vesuvius. 
I have much pleasure in reporting that they 
succeeded entirely in destroying it by cutting 
the hawsers and casting the boats adrift, 
which was done under a very heavy fire of 
musketry at about eighty yards, the troops 
completely lining the beach, and the adjacent 
houses being filled with riflemen. Great credit 
is due to Mr. Hayles for his activity and zeal 
in destroying the same, and to Mr. Martin 
Tracey for the effectual fire he kept up in 
covering his retreat, the firing from the ship 
and paddlebox-boat at the same time causing 
great confusion and loss among the enemy as 
they retired from their exposed position. Mr. 
Hayles speaks in the highest terms of the 
boat’s crew, especially of Joseph Trewavas, 
ordinary seaman, lent from the Agamemnon, 
who cut the hawsers. 

**T enclose a list of casualtics, which, I am 
happy to say, is very small, although the gig 
and paddlebox-boat were riddled with musket- 
balls.”’ 


Very severe weather, such as is unusual 
in the Sea of Azoff during the month of July, 
compelled Commander Osborn to le under 
shelter for a portion of the early part of the 
month. Heavy squalls broke over the sea 
from the north, which was dangerous to the 
larger ships in those shallow waters. Moean- 
while, the gun-boats ‘‘ crept along shore,” 
burning and destroying the enemy’s granaries 
and fisheries, sparing, as much as_ possible, 
private property, but consuming all govern- 
ment stores, of whatever kind, as well as nets 
and boats. On several parts of the Spit of 
Arabat, barracks and rude buildings which 
appeared like post-houses were burned. From 
the middle of the spit to the mouth of the 
Salghir, there was a floating-bridge, which 
was cut away. Osborn in person sailed to 
Berdiansk, where vast stores of corn were col- 
lected, short as was the time which had elapsed 
since the firebrands of the squadron had been 
busy there before. This vast collection of 
food supplies was given to the-fire, and with 
it very valuable stores of forage. There was 
a formidable work, hastily but cleverly con- 
structed by the enemy, between Berdiansk 
and Mariopol, called Fort Petrovskoi; upon 
this the vessels opened a cannonade, by which 
the batteries were dismounted, and the gun- 

vE 
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ners slain or driven away. Shells and rockets 
were thrown, by which stores of dry grain 
were ignited, and, as at Genitschi, large quan- 
tities of carefully-collected forage were con- 
sumed. Scarcely a building was left in the 
neighbourhood. Thence he proceeded to the 
estuary of the Don, and laid waste the build- 
ings and stores at Taganrog: the forage for 
horses, skilfully piled at that place, was burned 
almost as soon as the fire of the boats was 
opened. Throughout the month of July, 
Osborn kept the people of these coasts in a 
state of alarm, burning and destroying every- 
thing which could be made serviceable to the 
enemy. Every effort was made to spare pri- 
vate property, and by this means much grain, 
forage, and fish escaped destruction ; while 
the owners, who were thus treated with such 
lenity, in many cases fired upon the boats 
with musketry as they retired, and, in several 
cases, whole boats’ crews narrowly escaped 
destruction. The male inhabitants of these 
towns should, in most cases, have been 
freated as combatants, which to all intents 
and purposes they were. A consideration was 
shown to Russia all through the war, especially 
by our superior officers, who acted under the 
orders of their governments, which was not 
appreciated by the Russian cabinet nor by the 
people. The government spread reports all 
over Europe that the English consumed the 
property of unresisting inhabitants, and shot 
them down at their doors; the fact being that, 
both in the Baltic and in the Sea of Azoff, 
our men, after sparing the inhabitants, were 
fired upon by the men they treated with for- 
bearance and kindness. Our men were not 
unfrequently smitten by the bullets of the in- 
habitants, who concealed their arms from the 
landing-parties, and fired upon them as they 
retired. The saying of the older Napoleon 
was realised on the part of the English—‘“ TI 
will make war upon my brother Alexander 
with courteous arms.” 

The following despatches give all necessary 
details of the operations of the month. 

Admiral Lyons wrote to the Admiralty, July 
30th, as follows :— 


“Tn continuation of the proceedings of the 
steam squadron in the Sea of Azoff, under 
the orders of Commander Sherard Osborn, of 
the Vesuvius, I beg leave to enclose, for the 
information of the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, copies of two letters from that 
officer, together with the several inclosures, 
reporting the steps taken to deprive the enemy 
of the new harvest, and to cripple his resources 
of all kinds, since the proceedings which were 
communicated in my letter of the 7th instant. 
During the time the squadron was detained 
from stress of weather under Berutch Spit, 


near Genitschi, the vessels were, at ever 
of the weather, employed in destroying e 
sive fishing establishments which supplied 
army in the Crimea with fish, as well as gua 
houses, barracks, stores of forage, and p 
visions, on the Isthmus ‘of Arabat; and ! 
pontoon, or only means of communication 
tween Arabat Spit and the Crimea, at { 
entrance of the Kara-su River, was pant 
Commander Rowley Lambert, of the ed 

| 

| 

| 


on the 16th instant, by the combined Engl 
and French squadrons named in Commani 
Osborn’s letter, appear to have been acco 
plished with the usual skill and success wh’ 
have attended the operations in the Sea’ 
Azoff; and their lordships will observe t) 
particular mention is made of Lieuten) 
Hubert Campion, senior lieutenant of © 


[Cnar. 


The attack and destruction of Fort Petrovsk 


Vesuvius, who commanded the landing-par; 
and rendered great service. I would parti) 
larly beg leave to call their lordship’s attent 
to the high-minded conduct of Captain 
Cintré, of his imperial majesty’s steamer Dhl) 
who, on seeing that the bulk of the squad 
was under the orders of Commander Osbe 
to whom he was senior, waived his Hh 
plan the attack, and placed his ship, as vi 
as the Mouette, in the positions pointed out) 
Commander Osborn. In the meantime, li 
tenant Hewett, in the Beagle, destroyed: 
extensive collection of fish-stores, and * 
large granaries full of corn in the ieee oh 


f 


hood of Berdiansk. After destroying I 
Petrovskoi, the squadron proceeded to Glo 
where some extensive corn and fish-stores W 
destroyed under the orders of Commar: 
Rowley Lambert, of the Curlew; and a sim) 
service was performed at the Crooked Spit: 
the Gulf of Azoff, by vessels under the ort! 
of Commander F. A. B. Craufurd, of the Si! 
low. In the meantime Commander Ost’ 
reconnoitred various parts of the coast A 
as Taganrog. ‘The reports of Commar 
Osborn are so comprehensive, that I will ( 
remark that the admirable manner im wl 
he has carried out my instructions “to ¢ 
the seaboard of all fish-stores, all fisheries, | 
mills, on a scale beyond the wants of 
neighbouring population, and, indeed, oft 
things destined to contribute to the main! 
ance of the enemy’s army in the Crim 
fully corroborates the opinion I have be! 
expressed, that he is an officer possessir” 
rare combination of high qualities, and 1 
to recommend him to their lordships’ 1) 
favourable consideration.” : 


Commander Osborn’s report to a 
Lyons was dated July 17th, on board ! 
majesty’s ship Vesuvius, Gulf of Azoff:— | 


‘Heavy gales and much sea obliged! 


1 


“* 


p XCIIL] 


dron in this sea to take shelter under 
Coaling, pro- 
ning, and completing stores, were, how- 
, proceeded with; and at every break in 
yeather the vessels were actively employed 
“eying some extensive fisheries upon Be- 
1 Spit, as well as guard-houses, barracks, 
stores of forage and provisions, to within 
The only 
oon or means of communication between 
at Spit and the Crimea, at the entrance of 
Kara-su River, has been burnt by Com- 
ler Rowley Lambert, of her majesty’s 
Curlew, and we have now entire posses-. 
of the spit. A lull in the weather enabled 
i put to sea upon the 13th of July for 


itch Spit for several days. 


asy gunshot of Arabat Fort. 


eep round the Sea of Azoff, the Ardent, 


yr, and Clinker being left under the orders 
ieutenant Horton to harass Genitschi and 
at, as well as to cut off all communication 
Delayed by the weather, we 


y the spit. 
ot reach Berdiansk until the 15th of July ; 


wy sea was running, but, anxious to lose 
me, the senior officer of the French squa- 
(Captain de Cintré, of the Milan) and 
lf determined to go at once and endeavour 
um the forage and corn-stacks upon the 
ward side of the hills overlooking the 
. No inhabitants were to be seen, but 
ecasional glimpse of soldiers showed that 


ding was expected, and that they were 
wed for a strect-fight. 
, im order, if possible, to get the women 
children removed from the town; but, as 
mét with no reply, and the surf rendered 
ng extremely hazardous, I hauled it down, 
the squadron commenced to fire over the 
at the forage and corn-stack behind it, 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing a fire 
‘out exactly where it was wanted. The 
‘was not touched, except by an occasional 
_ The wheat and forage being fired, it 
16 necessary to move into deeper water 
enight; and from our distant anchorage 
‘ves Were scen burning throughout the 
» On the 16th of July the allied squa- 
proceeded to Fort Petroyskoi, between 
ansk and Mariopol. As I approached 
ace there were evident symptoms of an 
Se to the fortifications since the Vesuvius 
ad its fire three weeks ago. <A redan, 
ng the curtain which faces the sea, 
d seven new embrasures, and much new 
Ted me to expect some masked works. 
n de Cintré, commanding the French 
t Milan, although my senior, in the 
fandsome manner surrendered the right 
ining the attack, and, keeping alone in 
the good of the allied cause, gallantly 
p the position I wished him to do, fol- 
i Captain de l’Allemande in the 
1p At 9°30 a.a., all arrangements being 


aie 
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I hoisted a flag of 
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made, the squadron* took up their positions, 
the light draught gun-boats taking up stations 
east and west of the fort, and enfilading the 
works in front and rear, while the heavier 
vessels formed a semi-circle round the front. 
The heavy nature of our ordnance crushed all 
attempts at resistance, and soon forced not 
only the garrison to retire from the trenches, 
but also kept at a respectful distance the 
reserve force, consisting of three strong batta- 
lions of infantry and two squadrons of cavalry, 
We then commenced to fire with carcasses, 
and, although partially successful, I was 
obliged to send the light boats of the squadron 
to complete the destruction of the fort and 
batteries—a duty I intrusted to Lieutenant 
Hubert Campion, of the Vesuvcus. In a short 
time I had the satisfaction of seeing all the 
cantonment, gun platforms, public buildings, 
corn and forage stores, on fire, and the embra- 
sures of the earthwork seriously injured; and 
although the enemy, from an earthwork to the 
tear, opened a sharp fire on our men, Lieute- 
nant Campion completed this service in the 
most able and perfect manner, without the loss 
ofone man. Lieutenant Campion reports that 
the fort was fully as formidable a one as it ap- 
peared from the ships; the platforms were laid 
ready, but the guns either had not yet arrived, or 
had been withdrawn by the enemy. Leaving the 
Swallow, Commander Craufurd, to check any 
attempt of the enemy to re-occupy the fort and 
extinguish the fire until the destruction was 
complete, the rest of the squadron proceeded to 

destroy great quantities of forage and some 

most extensive fisheries, situated upon the 

White House Spit, and about the mouth of the 

river Berda. By dark the work was done, and 

thirty fisheries, numbers of heavy launches, 

and great store of salted fish, nets, and gear, as 

well as much forage, had fallen into our 

hands, in spite of considerable numbers of Cos- 

sack horse. Nothing could exceed the zeal 

and energy displayed by every officer and man 

throughout the day; and the skilful manner in 

which the various officers in command of her 

majesty’s vessels took up their positions in the 

morning, the beautiful accuracy of the fire, and 

the care with which the squadron was handled 

in shallow water, deserve to be called to your 

favourable notice. ‘The able and cheerful co- 

operation of the French throughout the day 

was beyond all praise.” 


The same officer reported to the admiral on 
the 21st of July, from the Gulf of Azoff, on 
board the Veswvius :— 


* Vesuvius, Commander Sherard Osborn; Curlev, 
Commander Rowley Lambert; Swallow, Commander 
F. A. B, Craufurd; Funey, Lieutenant C. G. Grylls; 
Grinder, Lieutenant F. Hamilton; Dower, Lieutenant 
S. P. Townsend; Cracker, Lieutenant J. H. Marryat ; 


Wrangler, Lieutenant H. Burgoyne; Jasper, Lieutenant 
J. 8. Hudson; Beagle, Lieutenant W. N. Hewett. 
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“The day I closed my last report to you, 
the Beagle, Lieutenant Hewett, was detached 
to Berdiansk. Lieutenant Hewett rejoined me 
yesterday, and reports that one of the Russian 
sunken vessels was blown up. Lieutenant 
Hewett, the same evening, landed under cover 
of his vessel’s guns, and destroyed an extensive 
collection of fish-stores and two large granaries 
full of corn. On the 17th of July, in con- 
sequence of information received of extensive 
depots of corn and forage existing at a town 
called Glofira, upon the Asiatic coast, near 
Gheisk, I proceeded there with the squadron, 
accompanicd by the French steamers Jflan 
and Mouette. The Vesuvius and Swallow were 
obliged to anchor some distance off shore; I 
therefore sent Commander Rowley Lambert 
(her majesty’s ship Curlew) with these gun- 
boats—/uncy, Grinder, Boxer, Cracker, Jasper, 
Wrangler, boats of Vesuvius and Swallow—to 
reconnoitre in force, and if an opportunity ac- 
curred to destroy any stores of provisions or of 
forage, he was to do so. Commander Lambert 
found Glofira and its neighbourhood swarming 
with cavalry; the town an open straggling 
agricultural village, and no appearance of corn 
or forage in it; he therefore very properly 
confined his operations to destroying upon 
Glofira Spit some very extensive corn and fish 
stores, but spared the town. ‘The skill with 
which this service was executed in the face of 
large bodies of cavalry reflects no small credit 
upon Commander Lambert; and he speaks 
most highly of the able assistance rendered him 
by the French officers and men under Captains 
de Cintré and l’Allemande. From Glofira I 
next proceeded to the Crooked Spit, in the 
Gulf of Azoff, the French squadron parting 
company to harass the enemy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kamisheva and Obitotchna. ‘he 
squadron reached the Crooked Spit the same 
day (the 18th of July), and [ immediately or- 
dered Commander Frederick Craufurd, in the 
Swallow, supported by the gun-boats Grinder, 
Boxer, and Cracker, and the boats of her 
majesty’s ships Vesuvius, Curlew, and Fancy, 
under Lieutenants Grylls, Rowley, and Suli- 
van, to proceed and clear the spit of the 
cavalry and Cossacks of the enemy, and then 
land and destroy the great fishing establish- 
ments situated upon it. Commander Craufurd 
executed this service with great vigour, and 
his report I have the honour to inclose. The 
extraordinary quantity of nets and stores of 
fish and the scale of the works destroyed fully 
confirm the statements made by the work-people, 
that their occupation consisted in supplying 
food to the army in the Crimea, everything 
going to Simpheropol by the great northern 
steppe. While this service was being executed 
I reconnoitred the mouth of the river Mious, 
fifteen miles west of Taganrog, in her majesty’s 
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ship Jasper, Lieutenant J. 8. Hudson. | 
shallow nature of the coast would not alloy) 
to approach within a mile and three-quarte | 
what in the chart is marked as Fort Temo; 
The fortification was an earthwork of s, 
extent, and ditched, but not pierced for g), 
It was evidently of an old date; and asTe 
see no one within it, I again returned to, 
same place, accompanied by the boats of 
majesty’s ships Vesuvius and Curlew, and ¢ 
majesty’s gun-vessels Oracker, Bower, } 
Jasper. Cavalry in large bodies, armed for) 
most part with carbines or rifles, were } 
dently much harassed by riding upon supp? 
points of attack; and when we got fo } 
‘Temonos, and the usual Cossack picket 
been driven off, I and Commander Lam) 
proceeded at once with the light boats inton 
river. When there, and immediately we 
Fort Temonos, which stands upon a sp 
escarpe of eighty feet, we found oursc( 
looked down upon by a large body of It 
horse and foot, lining the ditch and parapic 
the work. Landing on the opposite banl 
a good rifle-shot distance, one boat’s an 
under Lieutenant Rowley, was sent to des) 
a collection of launches and a fishery, whi 
careful and steady fire of Minié rifles kept 
Russians from advancing upon us. Assul 
ourselves of the non-existence of any ol 
worth hazarding so small a force any furta 
we returned to the vessels, passing Wil 
pistol-shot of the Russian ambuscade, 
cool steadiness of the officers and men in| 
gies, together with the wonderful precisio 
the fire from the covering vessels, distans 
they were, doubtless kept the enemy in chi 
and prevented serious consequences. To (t 
mander Lambert, Lieutenants Grylls and Is 
ley, and Mr. Tabuteau (mate), who wer! 
the gigs, as well as to Lieutenants Mari 
Townsend, and Hudson, who commanded! 
gun-yvessels, my best thanks are due. The! 
of the Grinder, under Lieutenant Hami) 
had a narrow escape upon the same day iri 
similar ambuscade, at a place called Kirpeé 
miles east of Mariopol, the very proper! 
manity of Lieutenant Hamilton in not f! 
into an open defenceless town, as ib appe 
to him, having nigh entailed the loss of a bi 
crew when he attempted to land and desti 
corn-store. A heavy fire of musketry at } 
pistol shot providentially injured no one,} 
Lientenant Hamilton appears to have ° 
skilfully escaped. The 19th of July I ro 
noitred Taganrog in the Jasper gun-boat 
new battery was being constructed upo? 
heights near the hospital, but, although’ 
shots were thrown into it, it, did not Tr! 
Eyery part of the town showed signs oll 
injuries it had received when we visite 
under the late Captain Edmund Lyons ol! 
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mda. The long series of government stores 
f by the allied flotilla had not been re- 
d; and the only sign of any communica- 
being now held by water with the Don 
one large barge upon the beach. To put 
yp, however, to all traffic of this nature, 
to harass the enemy in this neighbourhood, 
ve ordered Commander Craufurd to remain 
he Gulf of Azoff with two gun-vessels 
x his orders. ‘That the squadron has not 
idle I trust this report will show; and, 
out entering into more details than I have 
, I can assure you, sir, that from Genitschi 
iganrog, and thence round to Kamisheva, 


ave kept the coast in a state of constant - 


n, and their troops incessantly moving. 


good service done by the gun-boats in this. 


has been very great. The total amount 
rovisions, corn, fisheries, forage, and boats 
royed has been something enormous. No- 
x can exceed the zeal and activity of the 
rs or good conduct of the men constituting 
squadron, and constant work does not, I 
lappy to say, appear as yet to impair their 
th” 


ommander Craufurd reported to Com- 
der Osborn, as senior officer, on the 15th 
uly, from her majesty’s ship Swallow, off 
ked Spit, Sea of Azoff, as follows :— 


In compliance with your orders, I pro- 
ed in her majesty’s steam gun-boat 
der, with Cracker and Boxer and boats of 
squadron, to reconnoitre the Crooked Spit. 
ing cleared the spit of some mounted troops 
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who occupied it, I ordered a detachment of 
boats, with their respective officers, to land 
and destroy the immense fishing establishments 
and nets found upon the point of it. The 
country seemed swarming with cavalry; but 
by the able management of the officers in com- 
mand of the gun-boats, and by their good fire, 
they were effectually driven off the spit some 
distance inland. Having reconnoitred as far 
into the land as we could see from the mast- 
head of the Grinder, all the boats were ordered 
to land and set fire to very large and extensive 
government stores upon the upper part of the 
spit, including large fishing establishments, an 
enormous quantity of nets, haystacks, and 
several large houses used as government stores. 
I learnt from a Russian fisherman that the fish 
caught on this spit and cured here was imme- 
diately forwarded to Simpheropol for the use 
of the Crimean army; and I conclude that a 
very severe blow has been inflicted upon the 
enemy by the amount of property which was 
destroyed, including spars, timber, fish, nets, 
and boats,—apparently the most extensive 
fishing establishment in the Sea of Azoff,— 
and, I am happy to say, without a casualty. 
My thanks are due to Lieutenants Hamilton, 
of the Grinder, and Townsend, of the Boxer ; 
as also to Lieutenants Rowley, of the Curlew ; 
Grylls, of the Lancy ; Sulivan, of the Vesuvius ; 
Mr. Aldrich, master of the Swallow; Mr. 
Deare, gunner of the Curlew; and Mr Wind- 
sor, gunner of the Swallow, who, all and each, 
by their zeal and activity, rendered great ser- 
vice in destroying so large an accumulation of 
stores and houses in so short a space of time.” 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 


AL CAMPAIGN IN THE BALTIC IN THE SUMMER OF 1855.—DESTRUCTION OF BARRACKS, 
TORES, AND OTHER RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT PROPERTY BY THE BRITISH STEAMERS AND 
‘UN-BOATS.—CAPTURE OF COASTING-VESSELS,_SHELLING OF TROOPS ON THE RUSSIAN 


OASTS.—BOMBARDMENT OF SWEABORG. 


*¢ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her path is o’er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.’”,—CaMPBELL, 


previous chapter the operations in the 
¢ were given to the end of June. At the 
ing of July, Captain Yelverton, one of the 
skilful and gallant officers in the Baltic 
_ Was sent on an expedition to the northern 
‘Sof the Gulf of Finland. He arrived at 
3a on the 4th of July. The entrance to 
day of Lovisa was commanded by a fort 
1 Svartholm, which mounted 122 guns, 
Contained a casemated barracks for 1000 
_ As soon as the British squadron was 
ted, the fort was evacuated and its arma- 
Yemoved: Captain Yelverton blew up 
‘thing that remained. Next day the gallant 


commander of the squadron took in the Ruby, 
with the boats of the Arrogant and Magicrenne, 
to reconnoitre. The Cossacks gathered on the 
beach with field-pieces and musketry; but the 
fire from the English boats dispersed them, 
and the captain landed and demanded the 
presence of the authorities. He agreed with 
them to do no damage to the inhabitants of 
the place, and advised them to adopt precautions 
against fire while he burnt the government 
buildings. In spite of the care and the desire 
of the captain to spare the place it caught fire, 
either from the conflagration of the barracks or 
some separate cause. ‘The authorities them- 
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selves attributed it to the occurrence of an acci- 
dent, independent of the attack; but the Rus- 
sian government, with that spirit of calumny 
which always characterised it, ascribed the 
injury inflicted to the vindictiveness of the 
English. The whole place perished in flames. 

From the Bay of Lovisa the captain pro- 
ceeded to the Bay of Kounda, on the south 
shores of the gulf, where there was a large 
encampment of Cossacks, who fled under a 
shower of shells and rockets from the squadron. 
The officers larided; but.as there was no govern- 
ment property, they spared the place. | Their 
landing and debarkation were acts of. danger, 
as the enemy placed riflemen behind walls and 
hedges, who tried to pick off the captain himself. 

The next morning he approached the mouth 
of the river Portsoiki, on the right bank of 
which there was a range of buildings, consist- 
ing of barracks and stables, occupied by Cos- 
sacks. ‘hese buildings were destroyed, the 
Cossacks, as usual, flying at the sight of the 
first rockets and shells. Thence Captain Yel- 
verton sailed to Trangsund, off Viborg, which 
was a considerable town. On the 14th of July 
he entered the bay, and to his surprise beheld 
a Russian war-steamer and two gun-boats, 
which, by their movements, indicated that 
their commander intended to give battle. The 
delight of the English seamen, when they wit- 
nessed the prospects of a fair encounter with 
ships, knew no bounds; but they. were, after 
all, disappointed, for the vessels skulked away 
for protection to their batteries, when they 
caught the first few shots. Further up the 
bay another steamer and several gun-boats were 
seen lying under an island, protected by bat- 
teries; but the appreach of the squadron was 
rendered impossible, as stakes had been driven 
into the channel, and other obstructions formed. 
While the captain endeayoured to ascertain 
whether the barrier could be removed, a 
masked battery on the shore was suddenly 
unmasked, and so near, that not only balls, 
but grape was directed upon them, and a 
musquetade directed from lines of infantry. So 
unexpected and severe was this fire, that the 
British were thrown into momentary confu- 
sion, rallying from which, they drew as close 
to the barrier as was possible, and returned the 
enemy’s fire. This-combat was sustained for 
an hour, but the enemy was too numerous, and 
his defences too solidly and ingeniously placed, 
to make any impression upon them. The ap- 
pearance of their ships and boats, and the indi- 
cations of a desire to accept battle, were only 
means of decoy to bring the British into such 
a position as the guns and musketry of the de- 
fence could most successfully assail. A shell 
burst in the cutter of the Arrogant, which 
swamped her, and killed Mr. Story, the mid- 
shipman in command. The crew were picked 
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up; but while this service was being perfor 
the boat drifted close to the battery, and 
with difficulty saved from being made a ti 
by the enemy. Lieutenants Haggard 
Dowell volunteered, and a number of ga 
sailors volunteered with them, to bring ou 
cutter from under the battery, which the 
complished. So skilfully did Captain Ye 
ton direct his little flotilla, and so skilfully 
his orders executed by officers and men, 
the English only sustained a loss of one | 
and nine wounded; the number of the ] 
was slightly increased as the boats retire: 
the enemy’s rifles crowded the shores, and 
up a sharp fire for some time, but were d 
inland, with loss, by shells from the t 
Captain Yelverton immediately directed 
course to Stralsund. 

On the 17th of July, Admirals Du 
Penaud, and Seymour, with the Hon, ] 
Pelham, captain of the fleet, went in the Ji 
to reconnoitre Sweaborg. When yet more 
8000. yards from the batteries, several 
marine explosive machines were sprun 
galvanic wires from the shore. None of: 
were exploded at the right moment, an 
damage was sustained. ‘The admirals we 
opinion that Sweaborg was assailable by 
boats only. The next day they reconno 
Revel, where they found miles of batteries 
skilfully connected with one another, and 
fewer than 400 guns, judiciously placec 
protecting the approaches. 4 

Meanwhile Captain Yelverton continue 
activity in his separate mission, not allo 
a Russian ship or boat to show itself w 
the scope of his operations. On the 20t 
arrived before the fortress of Fredericksha 
the western shores of the Gulf of Fin 
half-way between Viborg and Helsing 
As the ships neared the place several ladi 
the town were seen at a picnic in the f 
quite free, apparently, from any alarm; 
when the first guns were opened agains 
fortress, the ladies became terror-stricken! 
fled* out of sight. The cannonade was — 
maintained for nearly an hour and a half,» 
the guns of the enemy were dismounted | 
men fled from the embrasures, and the 
was ‘knocked about a good deal.” Th 
of life on the part of the enemy was ' 
severe, especially among the troops on 5 
one mounted officer was seen to be struck’ 
his horse by a shell. The British loss wa‘ 
little; two men belonging to the Ruby! 
boat were dangerously wounded, and one ( 
crew of the Arrogant slightly ; both that 
and the Magicienne were repeatedly strt! 
their hulls and rigging by round-shot, and’ 
damage was sustained. One of the subu' 
the town was burnt, Captain Yelverton hi 
done his best to spare the place; for thi 
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ssian government was not thankful, but 
resented the houses of the inhabitants as 
ng reduced to ashes by the vengeful spirit 
he English. 
jn the morning of the 26th of July, the 
er in command was reinforced by the 
sack and by a little flotilla of mortar-boats, 
sisting of the Prompt, Pickle, Rocket, and 
zer. With these he proceeded to the Island 
<otka, which was well fortified. He placed 
mortar-vessels and two gun-boats beyond 
ge, and, with the rest of his squadron, 
red to the westward of the island, in order 
destroy a bridge which connected it with 
mainland, and thereby prevent reinforce- 
nts from arriving, and also cut off the 
eat of the garrison. He committed this 
y to Captain Vansittart, of the DJagicienne. 
> Russians had abandoned the place when 
marines landed, having been warned by 
telegraphic communications along the 
st that the squadron was at hand. A small 
unt of government stores was destroyed by 
British, as well as the telegraph station, 
racks, magazines, stables, and governor’s 
dence; the village was nearly consumed, by 
wind driving the flames against it from the 
ning buildings. Captain Yelverton left 
island on the 27th, leaving the Cossack to 
ch it, and prevent the return of the garri- 
Captain Yelverton next anchored off the 
ith of the Kymene. The destruction of 
es and buildings on the island was very 
oying to the Russians, especially when 
tain Yelyerton’s despatches made the people 
Kurope acquainted with the humiliation 
icted there, and generally by the expedi- 
ary squadron under his command. ‘The 
oatches of Admiral Dundas for July, in- 
ing the captain’s reports, give the neces- 
‘details, and will be found below. From 
gen he wrote, on the 17th of July :— 


I transmit herewith, to be laid before my 
§ commissioners of the Admiralty, a re- 
| of the proceedings during the past week 
1 Captain Yelverton, who rejoined me 
erday at this anchorage in her majesty’s 
| Arrogant, and who with the Magicienne 

Huby gun-boats in company, visited the 
h coast of the Gulf of Finland, and attacked 
2 military posts of the enemy at Kounda 

and in the river Portsoiki. Returning 
‘wards to his former station in the Bay of 
7g, he proceeded with boats towards the 
1, and engaged with a superior force of the 
ay, defended by batteries. I request you 
express to their lordships my approbation 
‘e conduct of this enterprising officer upon 
*ecasions, and I would beg to recommend 
ter favourable notice the conduct of Cap- 
' Vansittart, of the Magicienne, and of 
| 
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Lieutenant Haggard, of the Arrogant, and 
Lieutenant Dowell, of the Royal Marine Ar- 
tillery, and the excellent behaviour of all the 
officers and men. Captain Yelverton has spoken 
favourably also of the condnect of Mr. Hale, 
mate, in command of the Ruby. I regret 
much to have to report the loss of Mr. Story, 
midshipman of the Arrogant, with nine others 
wounded in the boats of the two ships, of 
whom one is since dead.” 


This letter contained the following inclosure 
written by Captain Yelverton on board the 
Arrogant the 14th of July :— 


‘“‘T have the honour to acquaint you with 
my proceedings during the week. The Magi- 
cienne rejoined me on Wednesday, and I pro- 
ceeded direct to Kounda Bay, on the south 
coast, where I had reason to think that troops 
were concentrated. It turned out to bea large 
Cossack encampment, on a most commanding 
position, whence I dislodged them with shell 
and rockets from the Zwby and ships’ boats. 
Some opposition was made to our landing, 
and shots fired from behind hedges, &c.; but 
I succeeded in examining the place, which I 
did not injure, as it only contained private 
property. The following morning I anchored 
at the mouth of the river Portsoiki, and, 
landing on. its right bank, destroyed a Cossack 
barrack and stables, driving the soldiers into 
the country. J then came on here. Having 
anchored the ships as close as I could to the 
island of Stralsund, I proceeded in the Rudy, 
accompanied by Captain Vansittart of the Ma- 
gicienne, and Captain Lowder, Royal Marines, 
of this ship, the latter officer having under his 
command a strong detachment of marines. 
We towed with us the boats of the ship, under 
the command of Lieutenants Haggard and 
Woollcombe, and those of the Magicvenne, under 
the command of Lieutenants King and Leady. 
Having opened the bay called Trangsund, we 
saw a Russian man-of-war steamer, with two 
large gun-boats in tow, not far off; this most 
novel and unexpected sight of a Russian man- 
of-war—for once clear of a stone wall, and to 
all appearance inclined to give us a fair and 
honest fight—created the greatest enthusiasm 
among the men and officers. I directed Mr. 
Hale, commanding the Ruby, to open fire on 
her at once, but she very soon retired out of 
range, having, I think, received some damage. 
We had now reached the entrance of the 
Sound; Viborg was in sight, and a fair pros- © 
pect of attacking three large gun-boats, lying 
with another steamer under an island about 
one mile off. We were here brought up by a 
barrier, impeding the passage of the gun-boat 
and launches. At this moment a masked bat- 
tery on the left bank, not more than 350 yards 
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off, opened on us a heavy fire of musketry, 
round and grape; this was instantly returned 
and kept in check by a rapid and well-directed 
fire from the Ruby and all the boats. The 
enemy’s steamer and gun-boats then came from 
under the island and also opened fire on us. 
As it was impossible to get the Ruby through 
the barrier, I returned towards Stralsund, the 
enemy’s riflemen following us along the banks, 
but driven from their positions as fast as they 
took them by the fire from the Ruby and boats. 
An explosion took place in one of the Arro- 
gant’s cutters, which swamped the boat; the 
men were saved, but I regret to say that 
Mr. Story, the midshipman in command of her, 
was killed. In endeavouring to save the crew, 
the boat drifted close to the battery, and would 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy, had 
not Lieutenant Haggard, of this ship, and 
Lieutenant Dowell, R.M.A., of the Magicrenne, 
in the Rudy’s gig, with a volunteer crew, towed 
her out under a very heavy fire. I cannot 
sufficiently praise the conduct of all the officers 
and men who were engaged in this affair, where 
their cool and determined courage enabled 
them to handle most severely, and keep in 
check for upwards of an hour the enemy, far 
superior in number, with the advantage of 
local knowledge and a good position.” 


The above was addressed to Admiral Dundas. 
The following is an extract of a letter from 
Rear-admiral the Hon. R. 8. Dundas to the 
Seeretary of the Admiralty, dated Duke of 
Wellington, at Nargen, July 23:— 


“T have the satisfaction of transmitting a copy 
of a report which I have received from Captain 
Yelverton, detailing the circumstances under 
which, with the Cossack, Magicienne, and Ruby in 
company, he had again availed himself of an op- 
portunity to attack, with good effect, a position 
occupied by troops of the enemy, assembled in 
considerable force, for the defence of Frederick- 
sham; andI have much pleasure in transmitting 
to their lordship this additional proof of the 
zeal and gallantry of the officers and men under 
his orders, and of their good conduct, especially 
of Mr. H. G. Hale, mate, and the crew of the 
Ruby gun-boat.”’ 


The inclosure was dated off the Crops’ 
Islands, July 22, on board the Arrogant :— 


“JT have the honour to inform you that 
on leaving the fleet I proceeded off the Island 
of Hogland, where I was joined by the Cos- 
sack, Magicienne, and Ruby gun-boat. Infor- 
mation having reached me that the enemy 
had sent 3000 troops to Fredericksham, and 
were making every possible exertion to put 
the place in a state of defence, I lost no time 
in getting there, I arrived on the afternoon 
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of the 20th, and would have attacked {) 
that evening, but that the Ruby got on sy 
in examining the intricate channei im | 
the town, and it was too late to take the s 
in by the time she was off. Harly the folloy) 
morning I succeeded in getting the ships u| 
the town, and at 9°40 we opened fire. Ak 
an engagement of one hour, the enemy cep 
fire, and abandoned their guns, some of we 
were dismounted. If I judge by the nur, 
of men we saw them carrying away on stre 
ers, they must have suffered severely, I); 
happy to say the injury on our side has p 
trifling, though our hull bears evidence of! 
precision with which they fired, but, gene] 
speaking, their shot fell short. I regre't 
say that one man belonging to the Ruby 1 
dangerously wounded by a round-shot.| 
must not allow this opportunity to pass wh 
out mentioning Mr. Hale, mate, commanh 
the Ruby gun-boat, who, together with his 1 
lant crew, deserve the highest praise for! 
way in which they worked and fought 1. 
long gun, so close to this that I had an opn 
tunity of observing the precision of their x 
One portion of a suburb caught fire, andi: 
destroyed, but I am happy to say the ty 
remained uninjured, owing to the strict 
servance of an order I gave to fire on the» 
only.’’ | 


q 


At the end of July Admiral Dundas w) 
to the Admiralty as follows :— | 

‘‘T beg you will be pleased to acquainth 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty 2 
having received on the 24th instant, » 
Captain Yelverton, of her majesty’s ship 4” 
gant, information which appeared to rend 
desirable that he should again examine 
south-western shores of the Island of Ku 
I took immediate measures to strengthen) 
squadron under his orders by the additio| 
four gun-boats, to be detached from off (i 
stadt by Rear-admiral Baynes, together tt 
the further addition of four mortar-vessels hic 
which he had hoped tobe able to emp) 
I have much satisfaction in transmitting!¢ 
their lordship’s information the inclosed 1 
of proceedings of Captain Yelverton, who, ut 
the squadron under his orders, has again 
ceeded in completing the destruction of bl 
ings and military. stores to a conside) 
extent on the Island of Kotka; and I beg ac 
more to express my entire approbation of:t 
manner in which he has executed the se” 
intrusted to him, and of the conduct. oth 
officers and men employed on the oceasiol 
am happy in having this opportunity to rea 
mend to the favourable notice of their lord’! 
the conduct of Mr. George Giles, mast ' 
the Arrogant, and Mr. Macfarlane, the mi 
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he Magicienne, who have now been con- 


tly employed in those ships on the various 
jces which I have recently had occasion to 


wrt.” 


‘he inclosure, written by Captain Yelverton, 
dated July 28th, off the mouth of the 
nene :— 


I have the honour to inform you that 
7 early on the morning of the 26th I 
joined, off the Island of Hogland, by the 
yack and Magicienne, bringing with them 
‘mortar-vessels Prompt, Pickle, Rocket, and 
vr. I stood immediately to the north- 
d, leaving the Ruby to bring on the gun- 
‘s, which were not then in sight. They 
ed at noon, and at 2 p.m. we all anchored 
Fort Rotsensholm. As the safety of our 
edition rested chiefly on our investing and 
ling the entire possession of the fortified 
ind of Kotka, I determined upon taking it 
nee. Accordingly, I anchored the mortar- 
‘els out of range, and, leaving two gun- 
‘s to look after them, I proceeded with the 
of the vessels to the westward of Kotka 
‘he purpose of destroying the bridge, so as 
yut of the retreat of the garrison, and pre- 
5 their reinforcements from the mainland. 
(tain Vansittart, of the Jagicrenne, with 
jaccustomed zeal and activity, threaded his 
at once through the shoals, and destroyed 
| bridge. As soon as all the vessels had 
jored, so as fo command the great military 
). leading from the fort of Hogsfors Holm, 
1 also the channel dividing the island from 
jmain, I landed all the marines, under the 
ymand of Captain 8. N. Lowder, R.M., 
‘1 Lieutenants George D. Dowell, R.M.A., 
| Lieutenants H. C. Mudge and P. R. 
(mes, R.M., who took possession without 
eg opposed, as the garrison (no doubt ap- 
red of our coming by the telegraphs along 
1coast) had very recently evacuated, leaving 
end them a large amount of military stores, 
Th have since been burnt. I beg to inclose 
It* of all the crown property destroyed by 
dain Lowder, including barracks, maga- 
13, ordnance stores, store-houses, stables, 
id-houses, and other government buildings, 
1. an immense amount of timber, intended 
iuilding and other military purposes. The 
I wing morning I weighed, leaving Captain 
ashawe with the Cossack in charge of this 
“ Important point, which required the 
tost care and attention, as the enemy on 
‘ral occasions threw out reconnoitring 
‘cs, as if inclined to attempt the recovery 
‘he Island. I feel it due to Mr. George 
7s, master of this ship, and Mr. George A. 


Ai cateu © ; : 
bs ~ 1s omitted, being a mere inventory of the 
ke ithe and therefore uninteresting to the 
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Macfarlane, master of the Magicienne, to men- 
tion the zeal and attention with which they 
have sounded and buoyed, night and day, the 
intricate channels of this coast, enabling me 
(without the assistance of pilots) to get into 
many places where our presence was least 
expected. 

““P.S.—Owing to a change of wind to the 
eastward, I regret to say that the village un- 
fortunately caught fire from some government 
buildings, and, I fear, much injury was done 
to it. It is, however, a source of congratula- 
tion to be able to add that the fine church on 
the island sustained no damage whatever, 
owing to the precautions that were immediately 
taken to save it.” 


The generous spirit of the British naval 
officer pervaded both the actions and de- 
spatches of Captain Yelverton. 

The month of August opened more event- 
fully than that of July. Dundas had resolved 
to bombard Sweaborg, and accordingly, on the 
6th of August, accompanied by Admiral Sey- 
mour, he left Nargen, and the same day 
anchored before Sweaborg, where the French 
fleet, under Admiral Penaud, formed a junc- 
tion with the British. 

The attack was contemplated for the 7th; 
but Admiral Penaud suggested that if a 
mortar-battery was constructed on the Island 
of Langorn, it would greatly promote the 
success of the operations, which were delayed 
until that work was effected. This the French 
undertook, and raised a sand-bag battery, on 
which they mounted four of the best English 
13-inch mortars. This was a work of diffi- 
culty from various causes; but was completed 
on the 9th. During the 8th the imperial flag 
floated over the batteries of Sweaborg and the 
city of Helsingfors; it was rumoured that 
the emperor, the Grand-duke Constantine, or 
some other member of the imperial family, 
had visited the place, the intention of bom- 
barding it, formed by the allies, becoming 
somehow known to the enemy. On the 9th 
the imperial standard disappeared; but crowds 
of persons from Helsingfors and the shores of 
Finland were upon the batteries, eagerly 
gazing upon the mighty fleet which covered 
the waters before them. 

During the 8th the preparations of the 
allies were made complete; and on the 9th, at 
a quarter to seven o'clock, the signal from the 
flagship ordered, ‘‘Gun and mortar-vessels 
open fire with shell.’ It was, from some 
cause, three quarters of an hour before the 
first shell was thrown, and then the whole 
line promptly followed, and a blaze of fire 
begirt the granite defences of Sweaborg. The 
distance selected was 3600 yards; but the 
gun-boats ran in 500 yards nearer, discharged 
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their missiles, retired, wheeling round in a 
circle, and firing, somewhat in the way prac- 
tised by the ships which bombarded Odessa. 
The perpetual motion of the gun and mortar- 
boats rendered it impossible for the batteries to 
keep a precise range, so that a galling fire was 
kept up against the enemy withimpunity. Be- 
fore noticing the details of the battle, some 
general remarks upon the bombardment are 
desirable. 

Sweaborg defended the roads of Helsingfors, 
the new capital of Finland. The fortifications 
which went by the name of Sweaborg were 
erected on seven islands, the batteries being 
constructed in the granite rocks of which these 
islands are composed. So strong were these 
- fortifications, that. Sweaborg was called the 
Gibraltar of the North. No less than 800 
guns of various.calibre were mounted there, 
and 12,000 troops: were in barrack. Sir 
Charles Napier subsequently pronounced Swea- 
borg, as well as Cronstadt, impregnable by sea 
or land. The capture of Sweaborg would be 
a serious blow to the power of Russia in the 
Baltic, but there was little probability of so 
auspicious a conquest. To land troops upon 
the islands as long as there were batteries un- 
silenced and infantry to point the rifle, in their 
occupancy, was next to impossible—perhaps im- 

ossible. The granite was cut perpendicularly 
fifty feet; the island batteries flanked one 
another; the channels between them were 
closed by sunken ships and immense piles of 
granite and disabled guns. ‘To attain the 
islands, except by starving out the garrison, 
was therefore out of the question; and that 
could not have been done, for the city of Hel- 
singfors, itself fortified, was behind, with a 
powerful body of troops, and supplies of all 
kind, ‘‘ quantum suf.’ . Helsingfors itself could 
only be conquered from the sea; when Sweaborg 
would be occupied, and-the channels cleared, 
even then a formidable -resistance could be 
made, for the southern batteries, so strong the 
previous year, were made far more formidable. 
Helsingfors: was the «second, arsenal of Russia 
upon the Baltic, and-its conquest would be of 
great value to the allies.. ‘There were no ships 
there in 1855, as the Russians contrived, with 
that perseverance and industry which character- 
ises all their military proceedings, to get the 
whole of the ships up to Cronstadt during the 
winter. What our navy accomplished at Swea- 
borg was very important; they made havoe by 
vertical firing among the troops, and thus caused 
a heavy loss to the Russian army; they both 
by a vertical and sweeping fire injured the 
cannon, broke the port-holes, and otherwise da- 
maged the batteries; they demolished the splen- 
did barracks, and all the destructible material 
of war contained upon the islands, and by the 
explosion of a magazine whole batteries and 
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their guns were blown into the air; an; 
this was effected without any loss of shi, 
life: about four officers and 110 men wou , 
was the computation of casualties. Onur }. 
ders must not suppose, however, that §, 


borg might, in the result of such a bombardn} 


have fallen into the hands of the allies, or j. 
the power of the garrison was so broke ; 
that the fleet could approach its granite 1] 
with impunity. Had Admiral Dundas » 
his line-of-battle ships within the range o } 
fortifications, he could not have brought 1» 
in safety away, some would have been ip 
or blown up. Our readers must not, 1); 
fore, be the least astonished to hear that] 
Russians offered a Ze Dewm for the vic 
at Sweaborg. They treated it as a rej]; 
of the allies, although the repulse of an atc 
from which the garrison suffered heavily. ‘le 
set about repairing their disasters, which ¢ 
accomplished, placing Sweaborg in a more) 
midable position than ever. From Helsinyy 
there was as free an ingress to Sweabor: 
there was to Sebastopol from the stepp 
the Crimea—from Simpheropol, Bagtché 8: 
and Perekop. Provisions, ammunition, gi 
stores, men, replaced whatever of all these 
destroyed, and in such way as to resist a si 
lar attack more effectually. In what, 11 
did the victory of the allies consist? Inh 
destruction of men and materials of wart 
comparatively little cost. If Russia sh] 
place any great amount of stores there ag1 
or erect new barracks, however construc 
with a view to resist a similar assault, b 
allies would bring new appliances of atc 
against them, and cause the occupation of} 
fortress to be so expersive in life and trea! 
to Russia as to assist in exhausting her 
sources. It did not matter where the a‘ 
compelled her to draw upon resources dis‘ 
portionate to their own—they would by » 
means steadily and rapidly end the war; } 
Russia, without losing either Sweabors( 
Sebastopol by arms, would be compelle:t 
give in, because no longer able to supply ¢' 
points of defence with the necessary m¢! 
Both places would fall from imperial exh! 
tion if the allies were richer in resources ! 
ereater in power. Russia was unquestion I 
inferior to either of the Western allies mm 1 
respects; and her only hope, therefore, ® 
to hold on until some chance disagree! 
weakened the alliance, or Germany, 
jealousy of that alliance, joined her. Eve? 
the latter case the allies would be the ulti 
victors if they remained united, for Germ} 
vulnerable on all points, would become! 
theatre of war, and her coasts be ravage! 
the avenging fleets of her enemies, which 
had neither ships nor fortresses to resist. -* 
trian Italy would be at once lost to the ny 
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sceptre, and the liberty of Poland and of 
ary would be proclaimed. ‘The people of 
e realms would rise in insurrection, and all 
y would arm against the Northern confede- 
. It would be Russia and Germany against 
world, and (humanly speaking) the world 
ld win. | : 
eturning from this general review of the 
bardment, its importance and its conse- 
ices to the detail of operations, the first 
which presents itself as noticeable was the 
ility of the batteries to throw their shot so 
as the boats by which they were bom- 
ed. It has been already noticed that 
n the boats were within range their con- 
¢ movement baulked the aim of the Russian 
ners; when the enemy perceived this, it 
d be seen that it produced upon them a 
; disquieting effect, and their fire, which 
at first delivered with remarkable energy, 
n to slacken. 
fter about three hours’ bombardment, fires 
ed suddenly up from the principal island, 
a large magazine exploded. Had the 
id itself exploded, torn from its granite 
by some sudden convulsion, it could 
ly be supposed that the noise would be more 
unding; far over land and sea the loud 
rt burst, so that the people on the neigh- 
ing shores supposed that by some mighty 
taneous operation all the island batteries 
> blown up, the Russians themselves finding 
n untenable, and determined to blast them 
er than allow them to fall into the posses- 
of their foes. Although this explosion and 
disheartening conviction that they could 
obtain the range of their assailants caused 
gunners to slacken the fire of the batteries 
some hours, yet they suddenly renewed 
' efforts, as if inspired by some new 
, or animated by some freshly dis- 
red expedient. They had not long recom- 
ced this fierce cannonade, when another 
helr Magazines was exploded, rolling the 
'y thunder of its reports to remote dis- 
es. ‘This took place about twelve o'clock. 
3, shells, arms, roofs of houses, and mate- 
of war of almost every description used in 
esses, were flung into the air, the descend- 
shower of which fell among the garrison, 
og and wounding men, setting fire to com- 
tble materiel, and causing minor explosions. 
se extended the like effects, until every- 
3 combustible was ignited, and the islands 
nbled a Pandemonium. The sailors in 
Ine-of-battle ships crowded the yards, 
"ing heartily, their excitement reaching an 
strainable degree, and their desire to join 
ie conflict expressed in the most impas- 
id energy. The view of burning barracks 
magazines obtained from the masts of the 
aes most sublime; none who witnessed it 
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can ever forget it. The smaller war-steamers 
made efforts to near the sphere of battle. The 
Cornwallis, Hastings, and Amphion at the same 
instant poured forth their broadsides; the 
Arrogant, Cruiser, and Cossack, threw their 
fire upon one of the islands, where the troops 
of the garrison seemed to have been collected. 
The thunder of these larger ships added to the 
sublimity of the occasion, but it is doubtful 
whether they contributed much to the victory, 
their range being too distant: they fought 
with a policy too cautious to effect much. The 
cannonade was sustained until eight o’clock in 
the evening without the smallest abatement of 
energy on the part of the assailants; the guns 
of the defence were fitfully worked, sometimes 
with the energy of sudden hope or intense 
despair, and again languidly: confusion and 
terror appeared to pervade the garrison. There 
were anumber of merchant ships, steam and 
sailing, which had been armed for the defence, 
also many gun-boats, and probably a few men- 
of-war (although it had been generally alleged 
that all these had been removed to Cronstadt). 
The shipping shared the destruction of maga- 
zines and batteries, and the marine partook of 
the confusion of the army on the islands. 
After eight o’clock the British mortar-vessels 
were drawn off, many of the mortars disabled 
by incessant firing, and no longer fit for use. 
At that hour the islands appeared like the 
craters of volcanoes, sending up their furious 
fires, and hurling up whatever came within the 
play of the previously pent up force. During 
the night the scene was therefore one of awful 
grandeur, striking every one who saw or per- 
formed a part in the terrible drama with the dread 
sublimity of war. The night of the 9th was 
comparatively quiet on the part of the assail- 
ants, their mortars being too hot for use. On 
the 10th the bombardment was renewed by a 
similar process, and with similar results. 
During the night the rocket-boats alone main- 
tained the combat, arching the space between 
them and the batteries with streams of fire 
until the morning dawned. On the 11th for 
some time the fire was renewed, but the admi- 
ral had not a sufficient force of gun-boats or 
mortar-vessels, or, as Sir Charles Napier after- 
wards said in a speech in London, one stone of 
the batteries would not have been left upon 
another. ‘To the shame of the British Admi- 
ralty, the admiral was without the means 
requisite to complete his work. Several of the 
mortars were split up, some splintered, others 
softened, and nearly all in acondition to render 
further use of them impracticable. During 
the two days and nights, and part of a third 
day, the English hurled 1000 tons of iron balls 
and shells into an area of about three square 
miles; 100 tons of gunpowder was consumed 
by them in doing so. The loss of the allies 
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was perhaps the most trivial. ever sustained 
where so severe a chastisement was inflicted 
upon an enemy; they could not even rival in 
their despatches the reports of the Russians, who 
usually returned the loss of one man (nearly 
always an unfortunate Cossack) as the damage 
to human life in any encounters where there 
was a chance of concealing the real proportions 
of their loss. The French admiral contrived to 
get a Russian subject on the islands as a spy; 
he remained some days before he found an 
opportunity to return, when he reported that 
the entire of the dockyards, barracks, maga- 
zines, government buildings, and stores, were 
destroyed, twenty-three ships burned by the 
shells and rockets, and 1000 men put hors de 
combat. The testimony of aman of this de- 
scription was very little to be relied upon. The 
Russian accounts of the results were very dif- 
ferent as to the loss of men; they could not 
deny the destruction of buildings and matervel. 
According to one of these narratives, 111 
men killed and about twice as many wounded, 
was the total loss. It was denied by these 
nafrators that any vessels were wrecked or 
burned, except one, and only a few light craft 
were slightly injured. After the war term1- 
nated, an official report admitted the serious 
injury of several. ‘The following extract of a 
letter from St. Petersburg, in 1856, after the 
peace, further illustrates this:—‘‘ Apropos of 
_Sweaborg, it may be mentioned that about 
five or six vessels have been lately proclaimed 
by the Russian Admiralty to be unseaworthy, 
in consequence of the injuries they received at 
the bombardment of Sweaborg. Hitherto it 
had always been affirmed that only one vessel 
had received any damage on that occasion. 
These half-dozen vessels will in future be em- 
ployed in the harbour service.” 

A fine ship, a three-decker, had not been 
removed to Cronstadt with other large vessels 
of war during the winter of 1854 or early 
spring of 1855. This vessel was used when 
the bombardment began, at anchorage between 
Gustafsvaard and Bak-Holmen, to prevent 
the allies from forcing a passage between 
them. It suffered so much after the first 
day’s shelling, that it was withdrawn in the 
night. She was brought into shallow water, 
and lay upon her side there when the allied 
fleet withdrew from before the islands. 

After the bombardment terminated, great 
alarm was felt in Helsingfors, and an immense 
covering was placed over certain buildings, 
marked with the words ‘Lunatic Asylum.” 
They had good reason to be alarmed, for the 
allies, however unable to destroy the batteries 
of Sweaborg, could have done considerable 
damage to the city. A difference on this sub- 
ject was said to arise between the English 
and French admirals. Admiral Penaud was 
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anxious that something should be atter 
against so important a town, observing, ‘'| 
was much honour in burning Sweabor,| 
there would be more satisfaction in destr‘ 
Helsingfors.”? Admiral Dundas demurre 
the ground that injury would be visited | 
the inhabitants, and as “‘ the batteries | 
under a beautiful cathedral,” that bui; 
might suffer. The reluctance of Ad; 
Dundas, on such grounds, to attack that | 
excited the astonishment of the fleet, a) 
the people at home. Yet it is wonderfu| 
any surprise should be excited by a Jord «; 
Aberdeen Admiralty sparing Russia, and 
cially where a Russian cathedral might re: 
any damage. Admiral Dundas knew they: 
of the rulers of France and England |, 
than Admiral Penaud did: as member o{ 
English board of Admiralty, he had an o) 
tunity of knowing how reluctant the F- 
emperor was, and the ruling classes in ; 
Jand, really to humble the power of Rv: 
to compel a peace without humiliating) 
or weakening the power of her consery; 
government as a counterpoise to the re) 
tionary ideas on the Continent, was thei\ 
and united object in the war. Lord Pa‘ 
ston desired more than this; but the mer: 
of his government generally were near 
little disposed as the Peelites to curtail Rui 
power as long as Russia was conservati 
high governmental, official, and ariston 
claims. 

While the fleet remained in force ki 
Sweaborg, the garrison exercised the uw‘ 
vigilance. A Mr, Hughes went in his y] 
the Var Pet, from curiosity, to have a 01 
look at the batteries than that obtained « 
the fleet; and as soon as he came wi 
range, a shower of projectiles fell around 1 
his Var Pet and its occupants escaped 1 
difficulty. Thus ended the operations t« 
Sweaborg, and on the 18th the fleets re‘ 
the admirals occupying their old head-qué« 
at Nargen. ‘The following despatch will t’ 
additional light on the narrative. Front 
Duke of Wellington, before Sweaborg, Ait 
13th, Admiral Dundas wrote :— 


‘“‘T have the honour to report, for th! 
formation of the lords commissioners 0! 
Admiralty, that after my arrival here o1t 
6th instant, with the squadron under? 
orders, I was joined the same evenin, 
Rear-admiral Penaud, in the Zourvelle, 0 ' 
the following day by the remainder oft 
French squadron, including, in addition tt 
ships of the line, five mortar-vessels and} 
gun-boats, with the store-ships and st! 
vessels. On the 7th instant the Am)? 
arrived frem Nargen, completing the By 
squadron, to the ships and vessels nam 
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argin ;* and the intention of Rear-admlral 
ud and myself being to commence opera- 
against the fortress and arsenal of Swea- 
no time was lost in making the necessary 
rations. 
My former reports will have informed 
lordships that during the past year, and 
e cuurse of the last five months, the enemy 
been actively employed in strengthening 
efences of the place, and completing the 
efences, by erecting batteries on every 
itageous position, and commanding every 
icable approach to the harbour in this 
ate navigation. Ithas, therefore, formed 
rt of my plan to attempt a general attack 
e ships on the defences; and the opera- 
contemplated by the rear-admiral and 
lf were limited to such destruction of the 
3s and arsenal as could be accomplished 
eans of mortars. The intricate nature of 
round, from rocks awash and reefs under 
r, rendered it difficult to select positions 
he mortar-vessels at proper range. In 
leting the arrangements for this purpose, 
e derived the greatest advantage from the 
ies of Captain Sulivan, of her majesty’s 
Merlin; and the ‘positions ultimately 
n were in a curved line on either side of 
let of Oterhall, with space in the centre 
ved for the mortar-vessels of the French 
lron, as concerted with MRear-admiral 
ud. The extremes of the line were 
ed, with reference to the extent of the 
» and the distance from the heavily-armed 
ries of Bak-Holmen to. the eastward, 
f Stora Rantan to the westward of Swea- 
; and a most effective addition to the force 
e allied squadrons consisted in a battery 
ir lighter mortars established. by Admiral 
ud on an islet in advance of Oterhall. To 
‘these arrangements into effect, I directed 
iin Ramsay, of her majesty’s ship Hu- 
s, with Captain Glasse, of the Vulture, 
un Vansittart, of the Magietenne, and Cap- 
Stewart, of the Dragon, to anchor to the 
‘ward of Oterhall; and the mortar-vessels, 
t the charge of Lieutenant the Honourable 
istus C. Hobart, of the Duke of Wellington, 
‘distributed to the care of those officers, 
‘hole were anchored on the evening of the 
instant, in position, in readiness to warp 
tion; and hawsers for that purpose were 


he Duke of Wellington (bearing my flag), Hxmouth 
ig the flag of Rear-admiral Sir Michael Seymour), 
lus, Arrogant, Pembroke, Cornwallis, Cossack, 
1, Vulture, Hastings, Edinburgh, Amphion, Magi- 
Dragon, Belleisle, Cruiser, Geyser, Locust, Light- 
Holus, Princess Alice, Voleano (arrived on the 
, Gun-boats—Starling, Lark, Thistle, Redwing, 
¢% Badger, Pelter, Snap, Dapper, Weasel, Stork, 
i Gleaner, Biter, Skylark, Snapper. Mortar- 
Rocket, Surly, Pickle, Blazer, Mastiff, Manly, 
» Porpoise, Prompt, Sinbad, Carron, Redbreast, 
', Grappler, Havock, Growler. 
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laid out before daylight. Much assistance in 
towing was rendered by the officers of the 
gun-boats, and great praise is due to all con- 
cerned for their active exertions. 

‘‘In the course of the same night, Rear- 
admiral Penaud had commenced the establish- 
ment of his battery with sand-bags on the 
rocks within Oterhall; but the active arrange- 
ments could- not be completed. before the 
morning of the 9th instant.. During the whole 
of the previous day the royal standard of Russia 
was flying upon the citadel of Gustafsvaard, 
but was not afterwards observed. . The success 
of our operations being dependent entirely on 
the state of the weather and the rapidity with 
which shells could be thrown, no time was 
lost in trying the ranges of the mortars, which 
proved to be accurate, and general firing com- 
menced soon after seven o'clock, The direction 
of this service was confided to Captain T. M. 
Wemyss, of the royal marine artillery, assisted 
by Captain Lawrence and Captain Schomberg ; 
and every exertion was used by these officers 
to press the fire of the mortars to. the. fullest 
extent which could be deemed proper.. The 
gun-boats haying been previously armed with 
additional guns of heavy calibre, removed tem- 
porarily from ships of the line, and the Stork 
and Snapper gun-boats being armed with Lan- 
caster guns, I availed myself of the experience 
of Captain Hewlett ‘to direct the fire of the 
two latter vessels to the greatest advantage ; 
and his attention was specially directed to a 
three-decked ship of the line, moored to block 
the passage between Gustafsvaard and Bak- 
Holmen. Commander. Preedy, of the ship 
bearing my flag, was directed to take the 
Starling and four other gun-boats under his 
orders, and to manceuyre and attack the bat- 
teries in front of the mortar-vessels towards 
the west extremity of the line. The remainder 
were distributed in a similar manner to stations 
assigned to them, with orders to engage the 
batteries and protect the mortar-vessels, under 
the general direction of Captain Ramsay, 
assisted by Captains Glasse, Vansittart, and 
Stewart. 

‘On the evening of the 8th instant, I had 
dispatched Captain Key, in her majesty’s ship 
Amphion, to proceed off Stora Miolo, and to 
place himself under the orders of Captain Wel- 
lesley, of her majesty’s ship Cornwallis; and I 
instructed the latter officer to employ the 
Hastings and the Amphion, and to take advan- 
tage of any proper opportunity to engage the 
enemy at the east end of the islandof Sandhamn. 
Captain Yelverton, in her majesty’s ship Arro- 
gant, was detached to the westward, with the 
Cossack and Cruiser under his orders,. and was 
directed to occupy the attention of troops which 
were observed to be posted on the island of 
Drumsio, and to watch the movements of small 
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vessels which had been noticed octasionally in 
creeks in that direction. 

‘‘ arly in the day I observed that the de- 
tached squadrons in both directions had opened 
fire upon the enemy, and the action was gene- 
ral upon all points. A rapid fire of shot and 
shells was kept up from the fortress for the 
first few hours upon the gun-boats, and the 
range of the heavy batteries extended com- 
pletely beyond the mortar-vessels; but the 
continued motion of the gun-boats, and the 


able manner in which they were conducted by 


the officers who commanded them, enabled 
them to return the fire with great spirit, and 
almost with impunity throughout the day. 
About ten o’clock in the forenoon, fires began 
first to be observed in the different buildings, 
and a heavy explosion took place on the island 
of Vargon, which was followed by a second 
about an hour afterwards; a third, and far more 
important explosion, occurred about noon on 
the island of Gustafsvaard, inflicting much 
damage upon the defences of the enemy, and 
tending greatly to slacken the fire from the 
guns in that direction. The advantage of the 
rapidity with which the fire from the mortars 
had been directed was apparent in the con- 
tinued fresh conflagrations which spread exten- 
sively on the island of Vargon. ‘The intricate 
nature of the reefs, on which the gun-boats 
had occasionally grounded, compelled me also 
to recall them before sunset, and the fire of the 
enemy was slack. The boats of the fleet were 
then ordered to be assembled with rockets before 
dark, and under the direction of Captain Cald- 
well, in command of the ship bearing my flag, 
they maintained a continuous fire for upwards 
of three hours, which was attended with con- 
siderable success, causing fresh fires and adding 
much to the general conflagration. 

“At daylight on the morning of the 10th 
instant, the positions of several of the mortar- 
vessels had been advanced within easier range, 
and the gun-boats were again directed to en- 
gage. The three-decked ship which had been 
moored by the enemy to block and defend the 
channel between Gustafsvaard and Bak-Holmen 
had been withdrawn during the night to a 
more secure position, but the fire from the 
batteries was Increased, and the engagement 
was renewed with activity on both sides; fires 
continued to burn without intermission within 
the fortress, and about noon a column of smoke, 
heavier and darker than any which had yet 
been observed, and succeeded by bright flames, 
eave signs that the shells had reached combus- 
tible materials in the direction of the arsenal; 
the exact situation was at first concealed from 
our view, but, the flames continuing to spread, 
if was soon evident that they extended beyond 
the island of Vargon, and that many buildings 
on the island of Swartoe were already in pro- 
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gress of destruction. By the judicio 
ment of the officers of artillery, a 5 
was kept up during the whole of the fol’ 
night. The rocket-boats in the evening: 
again assembled, when the gun-boats tea 
called, and proceeded successively in se], 
divisions. ‘The first, under the diner 
Captain Seymour, of the Pembroke, mad\ 
cellent practice, at a distance of about | 
yards from the fortress; the second, unde: 
direction of Captain Caldwell, at a later 1 
of the night, succeeded also in adding to thi. 
already burning; but the glare of the f; 
exposing the boats to the view of the er; 
they maintained their ground under a ;:, 
fire of bursting shells with steady galla: 
Considering the extent of injury which) 
now been inflicted upon the enemy, and re} 
ing that few buildings of importance rem), 
to be destroyed on the Island of Vargon\ 
that those still standing upon Swartoe we 
the extreme extent of our range, and in } 
tions where no shells had yet reached thi 
was of opinion that no proportionate adyai 
was to be gained by continuing the fire d’ 
another day. I accordingly dispatched Ca‘ 
Seymour, of her majesty’s ship Pembroi| 
communicate with Rear-admiral Penaud,: 
with the cordiality and ready concord wht 
have invariably experienced from that of; 
arrangements were immediately concerted) 
order given to cease fire after daylight. 1) 
fire, except at the rocket-boats, had bee: 
turned by the enemy during the night, a. 
ceased almost entirely on his side before 3 
light, although the sea defences in general « 
little injured. | 

“Tt remains for me to transmit now for! 
lordships’ information the inclosed repor' 
the proceedings of Captain Wellesley, of 
majesty’s ship Cornwailis, with the deta 
squadron to the eastward, on the 9th inst 
and I beg you will inform their lordships ' 
the troops on Drumsio having offered no ri 
ance to the ships under the orders of Cas 
Yelverton, he returned to his former anch 
the same evening. Inclosed are the lis. 
casualties* which have occurred in exec! 
of the service which I have had the hono’ 
detail; and I am thankful to say that} 
have been fewer than could possibly have ° 
expected under the fire to which those who ¢ 
engaged were repeatedly exposed. Sor 
the most severe injuries are those which u 
tunately occurred from explosions of the ro“ 
in the boats of the Hastings and Vulture. 

“Their lordships will observe that I alé 
entirely from reports on the proceedings cf 
squadron under the command of Rear-adi 
Penaud, which will, no doubt, be fully 


* These lists are omitted, as not of sufficient impo™ 
to justify their insertion. 
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ienities to acknowledge my deep 
of the valuable co-operation they have 
ied, and to express my admiration of the 
nt conduct of those under his orders, and 
varmest thanks for the cordial support 
h Lhave received. Lai 
[have much satisfaction in reporting in 
1ost favourable manner on the conduct of 
ficers, seamen, and marines under my 
and; and I transmit, for their lordships’ 
nation, the lists of the officers and others 
were employed on the various detached ser- 
which occurred during the operations.* 
Ly best thanks are due to Rear-admiral 
Michael Seymour, who has at all times 
led me the most ready assistance. From 
iodore the Hon. Frederick Pelham, cap- 
if the fleet, I have received the most val- 
support, and the energy and ability with 
1 he has performed the important duties 
3 station have tended greatly to further 
xecution of the service, and demand my 
est thanks. I am much indebted to 
in Ramsay, of her majesty’s ship Hury- 
for his active and useful exertions, as 
is to Captain Glasse, of the Vulture, and 
in Vansittart, of the 2agicienne, and to 
‘more than to Captain Stewart, of her 
ty’s ship Dragon, whose zeal and ready 
rece attracted my particular attention. 
services allotted to Captain Wellesley, as 
as those assigned to Captains Seymour, 
ett, and Caldwell, were executed to my 
_ satisfaction; and my best thanks are 
or the assistance rendered by Captain 
of her majesty’s ship Hemouth, on several 
‘ons. late on the evening of the 10th 
,t, her majesty’s ship Merlin, under the 
and of Captain Sulivan, struck upon an 
wn rock on ground which he himself had 
sedly examined while conducting me along 
ae of the mortar-vessels. No blame wkat- 
tan attach to this officer on the occasion, 
| gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
( is thus afforded me of calling the es- 
( attention of their lordships to the un- 
od activity of this valuable officer. It is 
| singular ability and zeal with which his 
lis duties haye been performed that much 
I success of the operations of the fleet may 
\ibuted ; and I trust that I may be per- 
ton this occasion to recommend to the 
+l notice of their lordships the services of 
inant R. B. Creyke, of that ship, whose 
I:t has been most favorably reported. 

'y especial thanks are due to the officers 
en of the Royal Marine Artillery for the 
‘rin which their important duties have 


Lerformed. The cool and steady courage 


: se lists we omit, being uninteresting to the general 
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with which they continued to conduct the 
duties of their. stations deserves the highest 
praise; and I have much pleasure in calling 
their lordships’ attention to the services of 
Captain Wemyss, as well as to those of Cap- 
tains Lawrence and Schomberg, of that distin- 
guished corps. Great praise is also due to the 
officers and crews of the mortar-vessels on the 
occasion. The admirable manner in which the 
officers in charge of gun-boats maintained their 
stations under fire, and the general activity of 
the crews of those vessels upon all occasions, 
are deserving of the favourable notice of their 
lordships; but in referring to the enclosed list 
of the officers employed, I am unwilling to par- 
ticularise any, when all have been highly de- 
serving of their lordships’ favour,and the gallant 
conduct of the crews has been conspicuous.” 


Admiral Penaud’s report, written from the 
Tourville, off Sweaborg, August 11, was as 
follows :— 


“‘ As I have had the honour to inform your 
excellency by my letter of the 7th, Admiral 
Dundas and | presented ourselves before Swea- 
borg with the combined squadron, with the 
intention of bombarding it. At half-past seven 
in the morning of the 8th, sixteen English 
bomb-vessels, each having one mortar; five 
French bomb-vessels having each two of these 
pieces; and a siege battery of four mortars of 
nearly ten-inch bore, which, during the six 
hours’ darkness of the two previous nights I 
had established on the Islot Abraham, at 
2200 metres from the place, opened fire 
against Sweaborg. J am happy to announce 
to you, Monsieur le Ministre, that this operation 
succeeded perfectly; it was not only a simple 
cannonade which the squadrons have made 
against Sweaborg, it was a real bombardment, 
the important results of which have exceeded 
my utmost hopes. In less than three hours 
after we had begun to throw shells, we could 
observe that they caused considerable damage 
in the fortress. Numerous fires rapidly broke 
out on several points at the same time, and we 
soon saw the flames rising above the dome of 
the church situated in the northern part of the 
island Kst-Swartoe. That building, however, 
was not touched, and it may be said to be the 
only one on the islands Vargon and Swartoe 
which was respected by our projectiles. Ter- 
rible explosions were soon after heard, at four 
different times; the fire had reached the maga- 
zines filled with powder and shells. ‘The last 
two explosions were particularly violent, and 
they must have caused the enemy enormous 
losses both in men and matériel. For several 
minutes the explosions of shells continued. 
The bombardment ceased this morning at half- 
past four; it consequently lasted for two days 
and two nights, during which time Sweaborg 
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presented the appearance of a vast fiery fur- 
nace. The fire, which still continues its 
ravages, has destroyed nearly the whole place, 
and consumed storehouses, magazines, bar- 
racks, different government establishments, 
and a great quantity of stores for the arsenal. 
The fire of our mortars was so accurate that 
the enemy, fearing that the three-decker which 
was moored across the channel between Swea- 
borg and the island of Bak-Holmen would be 
destroyed, had her brought into the port during 
the night. The Russians have received a 
serious blow and losses, the more severe as, on 
the side of the allied squadron,.the loss is con- 
fined to one English sailor killed and a few 
slightly wounded. The enemy’s forts returned 
our fire very vigorously, and did not slacken it 
until the moment of the explosions above- 
mentioned; but the precision of our long- 
range guns gave us an incontestable superiority 
over those of the Russians. Every one in the 
division fulfilled his duty with ardour, devo- 
tion, and courage; the crews evinced admirable 
enthusiasm, and have deserved well of the 
emperor and of the country. I am perfectly 
satisfied with the means of action placed at my 
disposal. The mortar-vessels and gun-boats 
rendered immense services, and they fully 
realise everything that was expected from 
them. The siege battery produced very fine 
results; and it may be said that if was from 
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an enemy’s island, on which we had } 
the French flag, that the most destructive 
were fired. In this affair, as under eyery 
circumstance which has taken place sin 
flags have been united, Rear-admiral D 
and I have acted with common accord, 
example of the perfect good understa 
which exists between the chiefs has ha 
best effect on the spirit of the crews of th 
squadrons, which in reality only form o 
the moment of action. Every one has 
one object—to rival each other in zeal 
cause the enemy the greatest possible mis, 
and the success of a vessel of one of the 
nations was applauded by the other wit) 
same cries of enthusiasm as if it had 
gained by its own flag. Doubtless, Mor 
le Ministre, the bombardment of Swe 
will exercise considerable influence ox 
Russian people, who have now acquire 
conviction that their fortified places and 
arsenals are not completely sheltered fror 
attacks of the allied navies, which ma: 
must hope to be able to deal destruction o 
enemy’s coast without suffering any very 
siderable injury themselves. In sending 
Monsieur le Ministre, a more circumst; 
report of this affair, I shall have the h 
to ask of you a reward for the officers, s¢ 
and soldiers who distinguished them: 
most in the battle.” 
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CHAPTER XCY. 


HE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL IN AUGUST TO THE BATTLE OF THE TCHERNAYA.—RETIRE| 
OF GENERAL SIR RICHARD ENGLAND.—LOSS OF ENGLISH REGIMENTAL OFFICERS.- 
GRACEFUL STATE OF THE ENGLISH TRANSPORTS.—PREPARATIONS FOR THE 1 


ASSAULT. 


* 


‘‘ Bonne espérance et droit en ayant.”’—Device of the Nugents. 


Berore detailing the events of August, a 
general view of the operations of the allies, 
from the beginning of that month until the 
battle of the Tchernaya, will enable the reader 
to comprehend more clearly the value of each 
particular incident which may be necessary to 
record. The main object of the allied chiefs 
was to conduct the sap nearer to the Malakoff, 
which was at last regarded by the French, as 
it had been from the first by the British, as the 
key of the place. The trenches of the allies 
were repaired, strengthened, and enlarged. 
All the camp hospitals were cleared out, their 
occupants being sent to the Bosphorus, as it 
was foreseen that the coming assault would, 
whether successful or not, be at a cost of men 
unprecedented in any previous contest since 
the siege began. Medical stores of all descrip- 
tions, in quantities that were enormous, were 
deposited in connection with the camp hospi- 
tals. The materials for siege operations were 


brought up to the front in such abund 
that it seemed as if the besiegers were ab« 
begin de novo. The troops were kept 7 
tually on the alert, and councils of war b 
allied chicfs were frequent. The fiery | 
sengers of the Russian gunners sped inl 
lines of the allies, and from these als‘ 
flaming missionaries of death performed 
and fatally their errand. | 
Along the Tchernaya Della Marmora, 
the French General Morris (reputed to | 
Irish officer in the service of our ally), 7! 
noitred the enemy, and strengthened thet! 
positions. Nor were the Russians idle 0! 
watchful; within and without the aly | 
vigilance was ever wakeful, and their ind 
incessant. Reinforcements arrived contn! 
to the garrison. The officers of the 
navies could sce through their telescope 
the mast-heads of the ships that prepa’ 
were making for a desperate resistance b! 
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Malakoff and Redan, and that vigorous 
ngements were in progress to take the 
asive in the field. ‘These indications were 
municated to the allied generals, who took 
r measures accordingly; so that when the 
sians brought on the battle of the Tcher- 
1, they were met by a well organised and 
‘tual resistance. 
uch was the general tenor of affairs during 
first half of the month of August, to the 
lents of which more particular attention is 
invited, 
will be recollected that in the latter part 
ine, and throughout the whole of July, the 
d armies, especially the British, were 
cened by the decease or illness of officers 
ninent station. August opened upon the 
ish with a continuance of the same afflic- 
4 Several excellent officers of inferior 
died or were invalided in the first week of 
month; but the heaviest loss the army 
as yet sustained since Lieutenant-general 
e Lacy Evans was compelled by sickness to 
:the scene of his glory, was entailed by the 
cture of Lieutenant-general Sir Richard 
and. After fifteen months of the most con- 
, vigilant, and useful services, the gallant 
was obliged to succumb to illness,—the 
t of fatigue, anxiety, and the effect of the 
te,—and to return home, regretted by the 
2 army, and by none so much as by the 
_ soldiers of his own division, who were 
ted to him as a man, while they revered 
uthority, and were proudly confident of 
sa general. -As no memoir of this dis- 
ished officer was introduced into our chap- 
in the ‘‘ Leaders of the Host,” this is the 
priate place for doing justice to his ser- 


of Waterloo. In 1821 he was alde-de-camp 
to Sir Colquhoun Grant, in Dublin, and soon 
afterwards obtained the command of the 75th 
regiment, in succession to.the present Duke of 
Cleveland. The records of this period point to 
the condition of this corps as remarkable for its 
order and smartness; and after an inspection 
by Lord Hill it was dispatched to the Cape. 
There Colonel England was appointed by Sir 
Lowry Cole to the active post of commandant 
of the eastern frontier, which included the 
charge of a brigade of troops scattered over a 
border territory of considerable extent, and 
where energy and judgment were alike de- 
manded, to preserve the limits of the colony from 
the depredations and incursions of the restless 
Caffres.. A war with this people took place in 
1834, and Colonel England had many oppor- 
tunities. of gaining the approbation’ of the 
governors and others by his distinguished con- 
duct in the management of many services with 
which he was entrusted. . A most useful body 
of horse, organised by him out of the ranks of 
his regiment, did much duty as cavalry during 
this war; but the Whig ministry, which had 
just obtained political power, disapproved in 
such pointed terms of the acquisition of further 
territory in Caffreland, that the force which 
occupied the wide country between the “Keis- 
kamma”’ and the ‘ Kei,” under. Colonel Eng- 
land, was ordered to abandon it; the field- 
works were destroyed, and our troops brought 
back. “This service terminated the colonel’s 
duties on this ground, much to his honour ; 

and in 1839 he was removed to the command 

ofthe 41st regiment at Madras—a corps which 

had frequently changed its commanding officer. 

Sir Richard remained on service in that part 

of the world for a considerable time, obtaining 

the 2pprobation of the superior authorities, ‘civil 

and military. Having. returned-home under 

the influence of ill health, produced by the 

trying nature of the climate and his own con- 

stant exposure and varied services, he re- 

mained, then in the prime of life, unemployed 

for a long period, in accordance with the routine 

of the Horse Guards, which compelled officers 

to wait their turn for brevet promotion. In 

ten years, then, in the 61st year of his age, he 

was appointed to the command of a division in 

the army sent out to Turkey, when he served 

her majesty at the Alma in a manner recorded 

on a previous page of this History. 

On the 27th of September, 1854, the divi- 
sion moved from the plains of Balaklava to- 
wards Sebastopol, and assisted at the first 
reconnaissance of that place, subsequently 
taking up various positions, until the left of the 
British line opposite the Dockyard was allotted 
to it, which it held to the end of the operations. 
Its place of encampment was selected by the 
general from its being concealed, though s0 
3G 


> Richard England, who is the son of one 
!» heroes of Bunker’s Hill, was born at 
‘it, in Canada, and entered the army, in 
ata very early age. _ He was engaged at 
‘ing in the following year, and belonged to 
‘igade of Graham, which bore the chief 
aters with the French during that sicge. 
'g suffered much from the climate of 
eren, he was sent to the Mediterranean 
0, and joined the army at Messina, then 
od to Murat in Calabria. In passing 
tar, however, the light company to which 
longed was actively employed for some 
l at Tarifa. The war being at an end, 
icer, still in impaired health, served on 
iff at Plymouth, but soon embarked for 
) with his regiment, which was hastily 
hed, with other reinforcements, to join 
Ike of Wellington’s army after the battle 
I reader will find a reference at length to the ser- 
_ this general in the Russian war, in vol. i. 
. Y. pp. 603—605. The conduct of the general and 
; ‘on on the memorable 18th of June will be found 


|. chap. xe, pp, 356—360, 
> It. 
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close to the enemy, owing to the rocks and 
quarries in its immediate front. It was three- 
quarters of a mile from the main parallel of 
‘Green Hill,” and within long range of the 
guns of Sebastopol—a point of less importance, 
owing to its partial concealment. Random 
shots not unfrequently proved the fact. A 
look-out was established in front, sereened by 
a wall, where an officer and a few men, to- 
gether with a boatswain’s mate lent by Lord 
Lyons, were constantly on duty, to report the 
slightest movement in front. Sir Richard 
passed half his time there himself. A distin- 
guished officer, an eye-witness, writes :—“ And 
now the siege seriously began; sickness and 
daily casualties told severely upon the effective 
strength of the division. It had great peculi- 
arities; for as our numbers diminished (and 
from the first we had but half men enough) 
vigilance became more and more essential. 
Everything depended on maintaining our 
parallels; for if they had been carried by the 
enemy the siege must have been suspended, if 
not raised. The officer commanding the third 
division had the enormous charge on his hands 
of guarding against such a calamity, and we 
now know with what slender means. But 
his constant application formed our only 
chance of success, notwithstanding that his 
reserves consisted only of the arrival of men 
who had been in the cold trenches the night 
before.” 

The details of the siege operations between 
the first establishment of the parallels and the 
battle of Inkerman, so far as they affected the 
third division, it is unnecessary here to recapi- 
tulate. In the action at Balaklava, and the 
very gallant repulse by Sir de Lacy Evans of 
the desperate sortie of the 26th of October, 
1854, Sir Richard and his division had no 
part.. After the latter event Lord Raglan was 
induced to think that an assault might be 
attempted. Accordingly, on the night of the 
4th of November, Sir Richard England and 
Sir George Cathcart were sent for by Lord 
Raglan to confer and receive orders as to 
storming the Redan; and after a long inter- 
view they returned together to their respective 
tents, with orders to meet Lord Raglan again 
on the 6th, which orders England alone lived to 
obey. Within, however, a very few hours of 
these generals’ return, the 5th of November, 
the day of Inkerman, dawned; the part taken 
by Sir Richard on that occasion will be found 
in the pages devoted to the history of that 
battle. A few incidents not there noticed may 
here be brought under review. The general 
was enabled to bring a portion of his division 
into action, and to push forward some troops 
and two guns, which gave seasonable aid to 
General Codrington, whose division was now 
hotly engaged with the enemy. Having made 
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these dispositions, Sir Richard sougl 
attached himself to Codrington, upon wh 
just devolved the command of the divisi 
Codrington courteously, and according to m 
tary etiquette, at once offered the command 
his senior officer, but England felt it was. 
able hands, and they acted together. It y 
now evident that further to the right | 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
the Guards were sorely pressed by the oy 
whelming masses of the enemy, whose m) 
derous onslaught of fire and steel will probal| 
never meet with parallel in the annals of w 
Sir Richard grasped the only available me: 
he had at command, and at once dispatch: 
that support which the lion-hearted scion’ 
royalty did not fail subsequently to ackno 
ledge. 
himself still responsible for the safety of thi 
long lines through which the enemy mig 
attempt to penetrate, extending over a sp) 
of some miles, including the trenches of { 
third division, and he rapidly revisited all } 
positions belonging to him on the left. 1 
vigilance, however, of the officers left | 
charge of these positions, and in charge of | 
trenches, relieved him from much apprehens: 
as to their safety. 
horse, the general galloped back, and pla 
himself opposite to the right of the enem 
real attack, finding that he could at that pc 
best diréct any movements in which the th 


During these events Sir Richard { 


Mounting upon a fr 


division could be called upon to take part. | 


remained there until the close of the bat: 


Sir Richard England received the thanks) 
Lord Raglan for the ‘‘ excellent disposition) 
made of his force,” &e. 

On the 16th of June it was the opinion) 
the engineers that the breaching of Bebaste 
might be made sufficiently effective, by aste| 
bombardment for a few hours, to may 
assault. Moreover, it was known to be | 
wish of the English and French authoritie! 
home that an attack should be made on ° 
18th of June, for it was believed that a ci 
bined success on the memorable anniversary 
the battle of Waterloo would do more t) 
anything else to obliterate any unkindly fl 
ings which might exist in the French ar‘ 
Accordingly, in pursuance of instructions iss} 
by Lord Raglan on the 16th of June tol 
Richard England to co-operate with the res 
the army in storming Sebastopol on the 1 
Sir Richard England made the following F 
position of the force under his command: 
The first brigade, under Major-general 
nard, composed of the 4th, 14th, 39th, bl 
and 89th, regiments, was placed on the f 
ronzoff Road at two o’clock in the mornine 
co-operate with the column of attack ed 
right in assaulting the Redan; at the s 
time the second brigade, under | 


- 


iL 
° 
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comprising the 9th, 28th, 38th, 18th, 
4th regiments, was formed in the ravine 
\d the French picket-house, with orders 
vance at the appointed moment towards 
metery, so as to take advantage of any 
33 gained by the troops on his right, and 
ine with them in an assault upon the 
sian Barrack Battery:’’ so far as cir- 
frances would permit, Sir Richard Kngland 
ning these columns by placing additionai 
3in the parallels, and in the Green Hill 
ichment, under the command of Colonel 
, of the. 4th foot, whose marksmen did 
service in keeping up a rattling and 
sing fire upon the embrasures of the 
n, and in covering the advance of General 
s brigade. The two brigades moved for- 
py signal at the same moment, and the 
brigade was soon brought into co-opera- 
vith the general and combined attack on 
ht. 
briefly adverting to some facts and inci- 
relating to the third division during the 
is of its most severe ordeal in the winter 
54-5, it may be observed that England 
the necessity of concealing the suffering 
‘eal weakness of his division, and issued 
precautionary instruction to prevent 
city, feeling that it was of the first 
tance to keep the enemy in-ignorance of 
mited means of guarding the Green Hill 
ichments and the left of the English line 
assault. To have held this ground with 
ing like security, and effectually to have 
ded the trenches confided to the third 
ourth divisions, would have demanded a 
of at least 15,000 men; but there seldom 
more at this period than three or four 
and really fit for duty in both, and the 
ier was of the most dreadful description. 
rost-bitten soldiers were at this time in 
mts, ill-clothed, ill-fed, and without fuel, 
jo add to their miseries, the scurvy broke 
a the division as a staple disease; salt 
8 aggravated the disease, for it was 
imes impossible to supply the troops 
fresh meat on more than three days out of 
y-five; and day by day, and night by 
, as the means of holding their ground 
ie less and less (for a night never passed 
ut casualties), the stoutest hearts felt that 
were periods during the whole of that fear- 
inter when the position might have been 
- by superior numbers. When the enemy 
) many alarming advantages, nothing but 
vxing vigilance, and the assiduity and 
ance, combined with the determined bra- 
of all ranks, saved the army from having 
re turned. In truth, so weak were the 
rs In these trenches after the battle of 
man, that every superior officer thought, 
after night, that the position would have 
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been forced. It is difficult to account for the 
absence of powerful sorties in this dangerous 
and exposed quarter, except by the fact that the 
Russians observed the vigilance and the prepara- 
tions to receive them, and were ignorant of the 
real condition of the division. There was at this 
period no available support from the French, 
and at night especially the enemy might have 
penetrated our lines long before any aid could 
have been given, for the French were at a con- 
siderable distance, and there were no English 
regiments towards the rear. The obvious ex- 
tremity of the case provoked extra vigilance: 
the efforts of the officers were immense; the 
determination of the men never could be 
shaken. It was supposed that the stimulus of 
three gills of rum a day enabled them physi- 
cally to do that which might more fairly have 
been demanded from five times their number. 
The general’s own uncommunicativeness on 
these matters, and the sedulous avoidance of 
those who appreciated his motives to render 
information which might have perilled the 
very existence of the division, concealed its 
real feebleness, and, in all probability, pre- 
vented the flank of the besieging army being 
overwhelmed. No pen, however, could have 
delineated the long train of suffering endured, 
or the undeviating devotion of this reduced 
little band, whose average loss by sickness and 
the sword was twenty-five men a day for 
many successive days. Officers were obliged 
to insist upon soldiers going to the hospital, 
who concealed their coming deaths rather than 
allow their jaded comrades to take their night's 
duty. 

Sir Richard, with all his reserve of man- 
ner, lacked the power to conceal from those 
around him how keenly and affectingly he felt 
any act of kindness, or efforts made to alleviate 
the sufferings of his poor soldiers, and he has 


been known to speak of the meritorious exer- 


tions of Mr. Macdonald of the Zimes, and other 
philanthropists, with feelings of irrepressible 
gratitude. Every effort was made to secure a 
portion of rest, slight as it might be, to the 
men; and though the general was often roused 
up at night by alarming messages from the 
front, the battalions (half probably already in 
the trenches) were seldom allowed to be dis- 
turbed, or even to know they were threatened. 
No bugle was ever sounded in the camp until 
the general of the third division had ordered 
his, and until matters were well reconnoitred 
by himself and staff, all of whom were fre- 
quently on horseback twice or thrice during 
the same night, finding the way through the 
snow as they best might. Happily, after 
January, reinforcements began to arrive, and. 
the duties became somewhat lighter; but of 
the nine senior officers of the third division 
who landed with it in the Crimea six, if 
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not scyen, were killed or wounded, and the 
seeds of future disease were slowly but surely 
sown in the strong constitution of its com- 
mander. 

During the siege the general naturally expe- 
rienced an absence of mental repose, and it 
was indeed diffieult enough for any one, even 
without cares and responsibilities, to have 
found bodily rest, ‘‘ for,’ writes a competent 
authority, ‘‘the cannonade kept even those 
who were secking a moment’s rest on the alert, 
and it was calculated that two shots per minute 
gave that loud reverberation through the camp, 
and caused that concussion in the tents which 
prevented sleep.” At length rheumatism in- 
sidiously assumed an inveterate and malignant 
form, and in its climax wholly disabled the 
general from continuing in the field. His 
stout frame gave way, and with grief he 
yielded to the warnings of his medical adviser, 
and, taking the step so earnestly pressed upon 
him, consented to return home, quitting the 
scene of strife five weeks only before the fall 
of that fortress, the siege operations of which 
had been so fatal to his companions; but he 
missed no service by this step, for the third 
division was not engaged at the final effort 
made on the 8th of September, 1855. 

General Simpson, in his official report to 
Lord Panmure, thus alludes to the circum- 
stance of Sir Richard’s being invalided :—*“ It 
is with great regret that I have to communi- 
cate to your lordship that Lientenant-general 
Sir Richard England, G.C.B., has been com- 
pelled, upon the recommendation of a medical 
board, to return to England. Sir Richard 
England is the last of the general officers who 
left the United Kingdom in command of a 
division. He has remained at his post through- 
out the trying heats of Bulgaria, and the 
severities and hardships of the winter campaign 
in the Crimea; and great credit is due to this 
officer for the constancy and untiring zeal he 
has exhibited in carrying out arduous and dif- 
ficult duties on all occasions.” 

Sir Richard England now pursued his des- 
tiny, and in the end of August landed on his 
native shore, thankful to that Providence 
which had guarded his path, and had enduea 
with that health which had enabled him to 
serve his country so uninterruptedly and so 
long—for he had never for an hour left his 
post, during the sixteen months of arduous and 
incessant service noticed in the foregoing nar- 
rative. The frequent approvals officially trans- 
mitted from the Crimea touching Sir Richard’s 
command and management of the third di- 
vision, under circumstances of trial and diffi- 
culty, were often heard of by his friends, who 
had also the satisfaction of knowing that these 
favourable opinions were acquiesced in by the 
highest authorities at home. The late com- 
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mander-in-chief, Lord Hardinge, 
pressed his appreciation of those lon 
anxious services which entailed upon 
general of the third division the necessi 
retiring from its command. His lor 
officially transmitted to him the high opi 
entertained, “‘ both professionally and socia 
by Lord Raglan and General Simpso; 
‘‘Most attentive and trustworthy, all 
mind bent on the good of the service, he 1 
met them with a difficulty—his whole 
being always to meet their wishes and su} 
them.’’ Viscount Hardinge generously 
pressed his own concurrence in ‘‘such hoi 
able testimonials to his professional - 
racter.”’ | 

Thus terminated the active services of 
neral England in connection with the 
against Russia. He did not escape the to 
of slander, any more than others of the } 
and good; but he had the rare satisfacti 
securing the goodwill of those whom 
obeyed, and whom he commanded; andi 
friendships he was fortunate: he had, 
cause than most other eminent men to ri 
the lamentation of the poet— 


‘Those you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceir( 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But when they mean to sink ye.” 


it 
, 


Sir Richard now returned to his resi 
in Bath, but, in compliance with medical re 
mendation, retired to a cottage in the he: 
vicinity of Maidenhead, contempiamne 
probable necessity of retirement from all | 
tary employment. A short time, how 
showed that his vigorous constitution wat 
broken, and he was soon reinstated il 
wonted health and spirits. Although in || 
sion he was not forgotten; the good opi 
Viscount Hardinge still clung to the ra 
general of the third division; and wit 
solicitation on his part, he was appoint) 
the command of the camp at the Cura 
Kildare, in Ireland. ae 

The following brief despatch shows 4 
army before Sebastopol continued 10 - 
by the loss of regimental officers abov«t 
rank of subalterns, during the early pé 
August :— | 


“Since the 5th instant nothing has 0c¢’ 
to form the subject of a despatch. I! 
the honour to inclose the list of casualt) 
the 5th instant. I regret to have tf 
form your lordship of the death of ©? 
Cobbe, 4th regiment, which took place y 
day; he was an excellent officer, ands 
serious loss to. her majesty’s service. 
Layard, 38th regiment, deputy-assistant 


termaster-general, died this morning ° F 


| 
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, on board the steamer Pwth, in Balakiava | diseases which ravaged the allied camps. 
yur, to which ship he had been removed They also experienced a succession of disasters, 
e hopes of benefiting his health.” entailing loss of life, from accident. A small 
powder-magazine blew up in the works oppo- 
) to the date of this despatch, General | site the British left ; a fire broke outin the rear 
son received stores and reinforcements | of the Redan ; one of the large buildings which 
antly. The condition in which the stores | had been shattered by the English shells, fell, 
sometimes brought to Balaklava was dis- crushing some infantry and artillerymen; and 
ful to the transport service. The troops | many of the Russian soldiers were carried from 
suifered in consequence of the unclean | the trenches and batteries dying of cholera, 
of those ships, which were generally | brought on by the flooded state of the works 
did vessels. On board the Cambria the | from the incessant rains. 
1 was so dreadful and the bugs so abun- General Codrington began his command of 
that the officers, most of them very | the British light division by an active and 
y, were obliged to abandon their berths vigilant inspection; General Eyre assumed 
leep under a blanket on deck. The result | the command of General England’s division. 
s state of things was, that the young men | Neither officers could find much to improve, 
1 in the Crimea fitter for the field hos- | after the experienced chiefs who had so long 
than the trenches. Several laboured | trained and disciplined them for the hard ser- 
pulmonary attacks, caused by sleeping | vice these gallant bodies of men had undergone. 
ck exposed to the heavy dews which | Both these officers, placed in the responsible 
hile the vessel sailed up the Medi-| situations confided to them, were competent, 
ean; some were labouring under diar- although not as efficient as ‘the veteran heroes 
the result of the filthy state of the ship; | who previously had charge. General Windham 
thers, who did not sleep on deck, were | was appointed to command the second brigade 
ed with nervous and febrile disorders of the second division. The first division was, 
oss of rest, which it was almost impos- | with the accession of some other regiments, 
0 obtain because of the vermin, and the | made into two divisions: one consisted of the 
table odours which filled the cabins. Household Infantry, the “Old Buffs” (3rd), 
ambria was so badly managed as to run | the « Young Buffs” (31st), and the 13th Light 
1 the Bosphorus, in broad daylight, in | Infantry—a corps which attracted the attention 


veather and a calm sea. Thus, at every | of our Ottoman allies, especially the Egyptian 
of the progress of’ affairs, up to the | contingent, by having the word “Egypt”? on 
2 of Southern Sebastopol, confusion, 


their breast-plates, which circumstance soon 
misation, and neglect branded the con- became known to the pasha’s soldiers. The 
f public affairs with incompetency or | other new division consisted of the fine High- 
our. land regiments, and the 92nd, then expected 
cholera, which had abated towards the out, was to be added to it, constituting the 
July, burst out again in the beginning “‘ Highland Division.” 
Sust, and carried away many of the On the 3rd of August, Lieutenant Evans, of 
The Highlanders, as usual, suf- | the 55th, was shot through the windpipe while 
auch from it. A correspondent of the | on duty in the trenches. On the 7th Major 
who Signed himself F. H., thus de- M‘Gowan, 93rd, was carried off by the Rus- 
‘the influence of climate durin g the first | sians while on outpost duty. 
1 August, and the general losses of the The strength of the British army by the 10th 
I the trenches :—‘“ The English loss | was 29,000 men. French reinforcements, in 
trenches, at the present rate, may be | small detachments, arrived nearly every day at 
ed at about 1000 men a month. This | Kamiesch during the first fortnight of August. 
3 every man hors de combat, for however | The large reinforcements of the Russians, and 
time. As regards disease, I do not | their menacing manoeuvres in the direction of 
at there has been any particular varia- | the Tchernaya, rendered those accessions of 
veT last wrote. The weather has been | strength desirable, large as was the allied 
bright, usually very warm of a morn- | force already in the Crimea. 
ler of an afternoon, with pleasant The circumstance of a birth—or rather births 
Sweeping over the heights. The heat —in the trenches became the subject of amus- 
*S Not, to me, feel so relaxing as on the ing gossip in both armies. A cantiniére, who 
‘ the Bosphorus—infinitely less so than | brought up wine for the French soldiers on 
steam bath, Constantinople.” duty, was suddenly taken with the pains of 
English cavalry suffered most from maternity, and delivered of twins. Both the 
| nearly half the number of the 10th | mother and children were gallantly taken care 
Were ill. The enemy lost many men, 


| l of, every medical assistance being timely ren- 
iv officers of distinction, from the same | dered and subsequently bestowed. 
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On the night of the 12th an attack was 
expected by the allies all along their lines, 
and preparations were made to repel it. A 
writer already quoted gives the following 
lively and picturesque description of the “turn 
out”’ of the British forces :—“‘ There at last is 
some prospect of action, but not against the 
Malakoff, nor is it the allies who are expected 
to assume the offensive. Late last evening 
orders were given for the troops to be under 
arms by three in the morning. Of course 
Malakoff was immediately the word, and most 
persons supposed that the long talked of assault 
was to be made. This, however, was soon 
found not to be the case. An attack was ex- 
pected to take place along the whole line. 
Without tap of drum, or sound of bugle, the 
camp was afoot at the prescribed hour, the 
troops forming up in profound silence. The 
entire army was out, including the cavalry and 
artillery from Balaklava. The first grey of 
morning found a number of officers and ama- 
teurs assembled on Cathcart’s Hill, the best 
point of observation. There was unusually 
little firing yesterday and last night, and all 
expected that this tranquillity was quickly to 
be broken by the din of an engagement. The 
interest of the situation grew stronger as the 
morning advanced, and as the scarlet columns 
became visible, massed along the lines, motion- 
less and expectant. Superior officers, with 

_ their staff, moved to and fro; aides-de-camp 
traversed the heights with orders; here and 
there, through the still imperfect light, which 
began to be tinged with the first red flush of 
sunrise, waved the penons of a Lancer escort. 
With broad day the brief excitement ended. 
Before the upper end of the sun’s dise rose 
above the hills, the troops were marching 
briskly back to their tents. The morning was 
beautifully clear, and the spectacle was strik- 
ing. In fine order, in serried columns, look- 
ing hardy, active, and cheerful, up to any 
work, the Crimean army regained its canvas 
quarters.”’ 

On the 12th and 18th the enemy received 
large reinforcements, and they took post on 
the heights beyond the Tchernaya. On the 
13th General Marmora reconnoitred these 
forces, and made such dispositions in his own 
army as the observations he was able to make 
led him to suppose requisite. ‘The ‘Turks and 
French, stationed in the neighbourhood of 
Baidar, despoiled the houses of the Russian 
gentry. The Turks were only guilty in a few 
instances, but behaved very ungallantly and 
rudely in those. The French carried on a 
systematic plunder along the coast to Yalta. 
The Cossacks endeavoured to keep them in 
check, but were beaten off by the fire of grape 
from two French steamers, who moved along 
shore, co-operating, as it appeared, with the 
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marauding parties. 
stationed in positions which preven 
lish soldiers from taking any part in the 
datory proceedings, and they, to some ex 
checked the French also; but the latter 
sisted in their enterprises, and came back lo 
with booty of every description—books, sta 
pictures, embroidery, upholstery, furni 
ladies’ dresses, trinkets, provisions, &e. 
large quantities. These were brought toh 
French camp from the deserted mansio 
the Russian gentry. 
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By this date the French sap had made 


progress towards the Malakoff, and the ex) 
tation of its approaching storm exerted h 
allied armies. | 
a battle must first be fought in the open fd 
that a desperate attempt—the more desp it 
because, should it fail, it could in no hil 
hood be renewed—would be made upon 
extreme right flank and rear of the allies. ‘hh 
positions on the Tchernaya were extended n 
the enemy’s forces were now 80 considerile 
that he entertained the prospect of bree. 
through the line of the encampment byth 
river, and storming the right of Bosquet’srp 
d'armée upon the plateau before Sebastd 


It was evident, however, 1a 


The point of view from which General : 
son regarded matters will be seen fronl 
despatch, dated the 14th :— f 


‘‘During the last few days considebl 
activity has been exhibited in the mover 
of the enemy, both in the town and oil 
north side; and from the information weal 
received from the country, as well as the 
amination of deserters, I have reason to biet 
that the Russians may attempt to force » 
raise the siege by a vigorous attack from U 
out. Every precaution is taken on the pi! 
the allies, and the ground occupied by thew 
dinians above the village of Tchorgoum abl 
its front has been made very strong thit 
the energy and skill of General della Marjh 
who is unceasing in his precautions, and D 
the utmost disposition to co-operate in the 
agreeable manner with the allies. Tha 
has, if anything, been rather less durin tf 
day since my last despatch. At times, hovye 
the enemy opens heavily for a short ple 
causing many casualties; and among thn 
regret to have to announce that of Bre 
major Hugh Drummond, Scots F usileer (1% 
who was killed yesterday afternoon by 
ment ofa shell. His loss is deeply felt / 
who knew him, and her majesty has lo 
services of a most promising officer. : 
firing on our side has been directed in a 
measure against the large barracks, do/* 
buildings, and the town, all of ‘which? 
visible signs of the admirable practice | | 
Royal Artillery. I further beg to inclo © 
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ns of casualties to the 12th instant. I 
‘to apologise to your lordship for having 
ted to inform you before, that I had 
tched the steamer Jndiana, on the 8th 
nt, to Corfu, for the purpose of conveying 
82nd regiment from that island to the 
Jea. Draughts for the light division and 
| regiment, to the number of 800 men, 
remainder of the Carabineers, and one 
Jron of the 1st Dragoon Guards, have 
1 ed.” 

lich was the general aspect of affairs when 


| 
Q 


| will be recollected by our readers that 
«French and Sardinians occupied strong 
«on the left bank of the Tchernaya River. 
objet for which the Russians initiated 
wattle, which is designated from the river, 
to dislodge them from these posts, 
i} in case of success, to make a general 
tk along the whole of the allied positions, 
0 Balaklava round to the Quarantine, driv- 
ethe allies in every direction across the 
au upon Kamiesch. - 

wr several weeks prior to the attack Prince 
tod had been uneasy for his supplies, 


4 of food and munitions of war; the horses 
oxen by which they had been hitherto 
w2yed had to a great extent perished, and 
esources of the provinces which supplied 
¢ did not allow of their being speedily re- 
d. Besides, the operations of the allied 
irons in the Sea of Azoff, in the latter 
of May, the early part of June, and the 
he of July, had greatly lessened the stores 
hand corn, upon which the garrison had 
‘én for its wants. Representations to this 


ft; had been made by Prince Gortschakoff to 
l overnment of St. Petersburg, and in reply 
) em reinforcements were poured in with 
alee rapidity, and orders were issued 
y 


‘with a force of between fifty and sixty 
: sand men an attack along the line of the 
elrnaya should be made. Various repre- 
tions have been given of the opinions 
‘ e Russian commander-in-chief as to the 
ey of this experiment. The impres- 
in well-informed military circles in Eng- 

is that Gortschakoff was more anxious for 

Jes than reinforcements, although desirous 


i ail 
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the memorable battle of the Tchernaya—called 
by our allies the battle of Traktar Bridge— 
was initiated by the Russians, and in which 
they received so decided a repulse that the 
authorities did not venture to conceal the fact 
from the Russian people. This was the first 
defeat which the Russians acknowledged since 
the invasion of the Crimea, probably because 
it was the first battle in which the British and 
Turkish soldiers took but little part, against © 
whom the bitterness of the Russian army was 
intense. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 
THE BATTLE OF THE TCHERNAYA. 


| ** By our camp fires rose a murmur 
t At the dawning of the day, 
And the tread of many footsteps 
Spoke the advent of the fray ; 
And as we took our places 
Few and stern were our words, 
While some were tightening horse-girths, 
And some were girding swords.” —Bailads of Ireland. 


of both, and that he was by no means confident 
of the policy of forcing a battle upon the Tcher- 
naya and its confluent streams. There is little 
doubt that Osten-Sacken disapproved of the 
enterprise, but that all the inferior generals 
were clamorous for the speedy accomplishment 
of the attempt, in concurrence with the desire 
of the government. 

The plan of action in its general features 
and leading detail became known to the allies 
after the battle was over. General Read, a 
Russian officer, of Scottish parentage, being 
slain, the plan was found in the breast of his 
coat. It will throw a clearer light upon the 
actual progress of the battle to present the 
reader with this plan :— 


‘‘The following is a disposition of the corps 
d’armée of the right flank (General Aide-de- 
camp Read) :— 

“1. Composition of troops.—Seventh divi- 
sion of infantry, twelve battalions. 8th artil- 
lery brigade.—Battery of position, No. 3, twelve 
guns; battery of light, No. 3, six guns; bat- 
tery of light, No. 4, eight guns; battery of 
light, No. 5, eight guns; three regiments of 
the twelfth division of infantry, twelve batta- 
lions. 14¢h artillery brigade.—Battery of posi- 
tion, No. 3, twelve guns; light, No. 3, six 
guns; light, No. 4, six guns; 2nd battalion of 
rifles, one battalion; 1st company of 2nd bat- 
talion of sappers, quarter of a battalion; one 
regiment of lancers, eight squadrons; horse- 
battery, No. 26, four guns; one regiment Don 
Cossacks, No. 37, six sotnias: total, twenty- 
five battalions and a quarter, eight squadrons, 
six sotnias, and sixty-two guns. 
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“9. On the 8rd (15th) of August, at night- 
fall, General Aide-de-camp Read will descend 
M‘Kenzie Heights with all his troops, in the 
steps of Lieutenant-general Liprandi, and will 
form his two divisions into columns on the 
height of the new redoubt, near the high road, 
having to his left the seventeenth division, 
commanded by General Liprandi. 

‘3. He will leave all his baggage at the 
camp, and form a waggon-stand, where the in- 
fantry will deposit their sacks. In this wag- 
gon-camp large boilers for cooking, and brandy, 
are to be ready on the 4th (16th) of August; 
the men are to be provided with four days’ 
rations, one pound of meat, their canteens 
full of water, and with the requisite camp 
utensils. Each regiment to be provided with 
a case of ammunition and two ambulance carts. 
The other ambulance carts to remain under the 
orders of General of brigade Zouroff, who is 
charged with the conveyance of the wounded. 
The cavalry and artillery are to take with 
them as much provender as possible, such 
provender to be placed on some suitable spot. 

‘‘4. The head-quarters for the day of the 3rd 
(15th) will be at M‘Kenzie Heights. Generai 
Read having concentrated his troops on M‘Ken- 
zie Heights, will immediately send an officer 
to the commander-in-chief, to inform him of 
his arrival and of his arrangements. On the 
4th (16th), during the attack, the commander- 
in-chief will take up a position on the slope of 
M‘Kenzie Heights, near the new redoubt. At 
4am., at the same moment as the movement 
of the seventeenth division takes place at Tele- 
graph Height, General Aide-de-camp Read will 
advance, form the seventh and twelfth divisions 
of infantry into order of battle beyond the 
enemy’s range, and will place in the rear, as a 
reserve, the regiment of lancers, supported by 
Cossacks. He will combine his movement 
with that of General Liprandi, and will ad- 
vance towards the Tchernaya in such manner 
as to be able to cannonade the enemy on the 
Heights of Fedukhine, when orders shall 
have been issued to that effect. With this 
view, detachments of sappers are to be at- 
tached to the seventh and twelfth infantry 
divisions, and also detachments of regiments 
accustomed to handle flying bridges, and to 
throw them promptly over the canal, so as to 
offer a road to the infantry and artillery. 

‘© 5, When the order of the commander-in- 
chief to advance on the Fedukhine Hills shall 
have been received, the troops are to cross the 
Tchernaya, to the right and left, by the means 
of passage prepared; the damage done by the 
artillery will be immediately repaired by the 
sappers. The bridges will be thrown over 
under the orders of superior officers command- 
ing the detachments. 

‘6. Having occupied the hills to the left 
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and centre, General Read will form in ord 
battle there, with his front turned part 
towards Mount Sapoune, partially towards | 
enemy, covering himself in both directions by}, 
guns in position. As regards the hills on « 
right, having driven back the enemy, he °| 
occupy them with troops of the first line. 
«7, One of the principal cares of Gen 
Read will be to see that the irrigations of | 
‘I'chernaya are let out by the sappers, and {\t 
the bridges are thrown over as speedily) 
possible, to carry over with every poss¢ 
speed the artillery and cavalry to the ot) 
side. 
“8, After taking the Heights of Fe. 
khine, General Read will remain there, 4 
await special orders from the commander 
chief, in case an attack on the south sidof 
Mount Gasforte should be thought absolu'y 
necessary. 4 
“9, After the battle General Read ) 
take measures to fortify the Fedukhe 
f 


/ 


Heights. =| 


“ Quartermaster-genera 
‘‘Mayor-GENERAL GROTENTEI” 
. a 
Such was the plan contemplated; andi 
early execution became desirable, as the Is 
sian army in the field, especially whenv 
largely increased by the recently-arrived ri 
forcements, was suffering from want of wat. 
Had not the summer been one in which 
unusual quantity of rain fell, the eufferingyt 
the Russian soldiery would have been I 
ereater, as the allies commanded the wi 
line of the Tchernaya (and to some small 
tent its tributaries). The topographical (1- 
racter of the ground occupied by the all 
arms has been, generally, explained in for 
pages; the positions occupied on the day? 
battle require to be more minutely J 
ticularised.  e 
The ground on each side of the river ase¢lt 
in unequal and broken slopes to a range of : 
or hillocks, on which plateaux are formed! 
very unequal dimensions, and at varied * 
tances from each other. These ranges” 
heights approach nearer to one another, bec* 
nearer to the river in the vicinity of Inkern4 
and they separate more and more widely 
the distance from Inkerman increases. 1) 
are variously designated as hills, heigs 
and mountains, the last being the »™ 
given by the Russians. But their eleva 
is greatly inferior to the ranges of hills)) 
which, looking from the plateau before Ses 
topol, the scene is bounded. The high ka 
which are formed on the opposite sides of a¢ 
river on the acclivities from its banks are Ce” 
by various names, such as plateaux, mamen” 
knolls, heights, hillocks, &e. It is espe 
necessary to keep this in view in reading” 


a 
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itches and reports of the generals, to avoid 
ision arising from this diversity of terms. 
sscending from their extreme right on the 
au before Sebastopol, where Bosquet’s forces 
posted by Inkerman, the French occupied 
ions along the elevations on the left bank of 
iver to the Bridge of Traktar, at the other 
if which, on the right bank, they formed 
de pont, well defended, and detached their 
ists upon the acclivities ascending from the 
ity of the bridge on the right bank. 

yond the bridge, still farther up the river, 


French line was extended, so that the 
e was opposite to their centre. Further 
ted grounds, with their advanced detach- 


| . . . 
> right were posted the Sardinians, on the 


; thrown across the Tchernaya, occupy- 
he banks of two tributary streams of 
babe size. Both the French and 
nians were supported by cavalry, and 
lof position occupied commanding points. 
‘e Sardinian line a powerful English bat- 
ivas planted. 
ther still to the right, beyond the lines 
is Sardinians, and somewhat in their 
‘were placed the forces of Osman Pasha, 
jcommanded the Turkish troops in the 
‘a in the absence of Omar Pasha, who was 
pually sailing about between Balaklava 
Jupatoria, Eupatoria and Kamiesch, and 
se places and Constantinople, sulky and 
ened at the duties assigned to him.in the 
wements of the allied generals. <A con- 
jole force of English cavalry were upon 
(treme right, and in support. 
'3 general view of the positions in which 
‘ied troops were placed will prepare the 
for a detailed account. 
in the Traktar Bridge, which was oppo- 
ve right centre of the French, an excel- 
‘vad led to the M‘Kenzie Heights, which 
ae head-quarters of the enemy. The 
Ciou Heights were opposite the right 
' the French, and their range extended 
of the Sardinian army. The stream of 
‘houliou rising in these hills, or at all 
1) Winding its course among them, descends 
‘orgoum, and there pours itself into the 
eaya, The Sardinians crossed the river 
‘ confluence; and occupied both banks of 
‘eam. Farther to the right and to the 
» enerals Scarlett and d’Allonville occu- 
ihe entrance to the Valley of Baidar; 
itks were more to the rear—towards 
va—than the cavalry. The chief au- 
1 along the whole valley of the Tcher- 
Biamin the hands of Pelissier, as his 
“vere numerically superior to those of the 
tallies. The command of the French 
$/as intrusted to General Herbillon, with 
sie general, Morris, as second in com- 
‘| General della Marmora commanded 
Il, 
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the Sardinians. Osman Pasha was in com- 
munication with both Herbillon and Marmora. 
The lines were beyond the limits of Sir Colin 
Campbell’s command; the English officer hay- 
ing chief authority was General Scarlett. Cap- 
tain Mowbray, of the artillery, was the prin- 
cipal British officer having post within the 
lines. The forces of our French ally, with 
their arrangement, is given from an official 
authority; some slight discrepancies between 
it and the despatch of General Pelissier will 
be found, but the general-in-chief is, in such 
cases, to be corrected by this detail. It must 
be borne in mind that along the French front 
ran the aqueduct by which the Karabelnaia 
portion of Sebastopol was fed with water from 
the Tchernaya, This constituted an additional 
line of defence after the enemy should cross the 
river, and made the position extremely strong, 
rendering it exceedingly difficult for any large 
force to ascend, unbroken, with sufficient celerity 
the range of plateaux occupied by our ally. 

‘“‘On the right of the ravine, and facing the 
Russian army, was encamped the first brigade 
of Faucheux’s division (2nd Zouaves and 19th 
battalion of Foot Chasseurs), with the 6th 
battalon of the 18th artillery. This hill is 
strongly commanded by the crest of the plateau 
of Tchouliou. On the second hill, much higher 
than the first, were on the right the second 
brigade of General Faucheux’s division (Gene- 
ral Failly, with the 95th and 97th), two regi- 
ments of the first brigade of General Camou (50th 
and 8rd Zouaves), and the 3rd battery of the 
2nd artillery. Lastly, at the extreme left, on 
the third hill, the rest of the division of General 
Camou (a regiment of African Rifles, 6th and 
82nd), and Generals Wimpffen and Vergé with 
the first battery of the 13th regiment. Behind 
these hills, forming the reserve, was General 
Cler, with the 62nd and 78rd, and five mounted 
batteries, of which two were of the Guard. 

“The first brigade of Herbillon’s division 
(14th battalion of Foot Chasseurs, 47th and 
58rd of the line) was placed midway on the 
plateau of Inkerman, under the telegraph, 
and near the Canrobert Redoubt. 

“The division of cavalry commanded by 
General Morris (four regiments of African 
Chasseurs) bivouaced in the plain of Balak- 
lava, behind the right of the Fedukhine* 
Mountains. The Turks occupied the moun- 
tainous ground of Balaklava, against which, 
however, there could be no occasion to appre- 
hend an attack; for it is a broken region, that 
renders any manceuvre of masses totally im- 
possible. Whatever the intention of the 
enemy, he could not, in any case, do more 
there than make false demonstrations. 

«<The positions we hold being very favour- 

* The Russians gave this name to the heights which 
they attempted to storm by the Traktar ae 
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able for the defensive,’ said General Herbillon, 
in his instructions to the generals under his 
orders, ‘ we must not lose their advantages by 
too much precipitation. It is necessary to 
study the movements that the enemy may 
make, and to profit by the moment that may 
appear the most propitious to attack vigor- 
ously. The generals of division who are in 
positions of which they have a knowledge, will 
be in a measure able to judge of this oppor- 
tunity. They will be supported by the general 
commanding the lines of the Tchernaya.’ ” 

On the night of the 15th, the Russian army 

was moved down from the M‘Kenzie Heights, 
and took post silently along the range of hills 
which confronted the French and Sardinian 
positions. In order to prevent any suspicion 
of such a movement, demonstrations had been 
made in the direction of the Baidar Valley, 
where General d’Allonville watched the lower 
part of that gorge. On the evening of the 
15th, especially, @ Allonville was made anxious 
by these demonstrations, and telegraphed to 
General Herbillon accordingly. The telegraph 
was interrupted by the darkness, as the French 
used the semaphore system. Whether from 
this cause or some other, Herbillon does not 
appear to have used any extraordinary precau- 
tions, nor to have put Marmora on the gu 
vive, who was a very diligent and vigilant 
general. 
_ Two divisions of the Russian army had 
arrived late on the evening of the 15th, and 
were only allowed a short time for rest and 
refreshment, when they were put in motion 
towards the intended points of attack. The 
emperor’s orders to drive the allies from the 
Tchernaya was read at the head of every regi- 
ment, and his majesty’s appeals to Russian 
patriotism and heroism produced an exciting 
effect upon the men. The general-in-chief did 
not, however, trust to this excitement alone— 
as usual, drunkenness was added to religious 
and national fanaticism, the men being largely 
supplied with alcohol. The stimulus of rack 
was only given to the infantry, in order to 
sustain their fury in the assault: the artillery- 
men who cannonaded the allied positions, and 
the cavalry who were held in reserve, were 
preserved in sobriety, as the part they were 
expected to perform required coolness .in those 
to whom it was assigned. 

On the morning of the 16th, before dawn, 
the attacking columns were put in motion: on 
their right, where the French were to be 
assailed, General Read commanded; on the 
left, against the Sardinians, the command de- 
volved upon Liprandi. The morning was 
misty—a circumstance the advantage of which 
frequently fell to the Russians in their attacks, 
and on this occasion they made it available for 
a furtive advance upon the allies. 
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Liprandi’s force descended the 
Heights upon Tchorgoum; the adv. 
of the Sardinians was held by 200 me 
were stationed above the right bank 
stream, which fell into the Tcherna: 
These 200 men were supported by a rif 
talion, who took post on the left b 
stream. The Sardinians did not ex 
tack, and no preparations more th 
were made to receive one. The sentries bey 
the outpost heard the tramp of a large bod 
men, and discharged their muskets. 
ket advanced, and fired; and the 200 
who occupied the advanced position we 
stantly engaged with a large body of 1 
vanced guard of the enemy. These 20 
fought with the coolest gallantry. 
that the only way to prevent the : 
from being surprised in the obscurity of 
morning mist was by maintaining a prolond 
contest, however unequal their force to’ 
the enemy. Nobly did they fulfil this 
fourth of the entire Sardinian loss hb 
tained by that small body of men. 
was the fire of these companies, that th 
sians were kept in check for many minus 
Nor did the little band retire as the eni 
came on in increasing force; they, witht 
trepid resolution, crossed bayonets with 
advancing ranks, and were engaged im a 
hand-to-hand struggle when the rifle battal 
in support arrived, and covered their ret 
This was effected with masterly slall, d 
credit alike to the discipline and brave 
the Piedmontese. "When the sharp-shoo 
arrived, the Russians were leaping from 
parapet of the epaulment—behind whichi 
advanced companies were placed—amonglk 
gallant defenders, who made no move 
in retreat until ordered by the con 
ing officer of the supports to do 80. 
crossed the stream, fighting as they ? 
and, receiving further supports, fell slow 
securely back upon the main defence, 
was, in consequence of the enemy hayin 
kept so well at bay, ready for the 
assault.. The flying batteries of the h 
discharged an eager fire on the 
Savoyards; but so badly was that fire di 
that little loss was inflicted. The mist 
rose from the river prevented the enemy! 
directing with effect the fire of his artill 
and the same cause, together with the st 
from the cannon and musketry, which Ing 
densely over the scene of contest, render¢ } 
difficult for the English and Piedmontese | 
to find the range of the advancing fee. 

While this was going on in front and ot 
flank of the Sardinians, the French were 
attacked. Their first intimation of battle 
the sound of musketry, opened by the 
montese advanced companies when the 


4 the descending corps of the enemy. 
French stood to their arms, but before 
had time to muster, the balls’ from the 
‘an heights, which were crowned with 
WY; scattered the dying watch-fires, and 
in among the tents. A moment after, 
‘vench advanced posts on the other side of 
chernaya were assailed. They did not 
their positions with as much tenacity as 
Piedmontese brothers-in-arms; they re- 
quickly, but with that address so pe- 
P to the French, rapidly followed by the 
y, who manifested at once resolution and 
ity. 
be on the extreme left of the French, 
+ the Traktar Bridge, that the Russians 
hie access to the left bank of the river. 
(lefence was commanded by General Ca- 
| He was fiercely assailed by probably 
hole of the seventh division. His skir- 
srs were swept back after a brief and de- 
sy resistance, the enemy dashing into the 
#;, and forcing the passage manfully. The 
‘ in command was the first to leap into 
Jood, and was 


____* Bravely followed by his grenadiers, 
‘Tho’ bullets flew like hail about their ears.” 


(left bank was gained almost instanta- 
ily, and, with a celerity for which Rus- 
itroops had not the credit, they formed, 
‘ascended the slopes. ‘The French poured 
ly fire from the margin of the aqueduct ; 
he Russians crossed that line of defence 
(undismayed by the increasing roll of mus- 
i, and gained the summit of the plateau, 
ve the main body of Camou’s division 
i], and whence his artillery played with 
verous effect upon the advancing host. 
®, before there was time for the assailing 
hin to deploy, the 50th regiment of the line 
che 3rd Zouaves poured in a close volley, 
mith which it was broken. Before any 
tiptat formation could be made,—the assail- 
sree being, properly, neither in line nor in 
lin, but confused and crowded on the upper 
mn of the acclivity,—the two French corps 
aed with the bayonet, and rolled the dis- 
dly mass of troops into the aqueduct 
mith. The conduct of the Russian officers 
worthy of all praise. ‘They endeavoured 
ily and re-form their men at the aqueduct, 
itche 82nd regiment of the line charged 
€ in flank, and they were hurled down 
the Tchernaya. As they passed through 
€ ver, and clambered up the opposite banks, 
e’rench batteries played upon them with 
‘4: and canister, strewing the water’s brink 
che hill-side with the slain. 
Jus, the attack on the extreme left of the 
‘\. line was signally repulsed; and on the 
‘ime right the obstinacy and skill of 
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the Sardinian outpost and supports rendering 
a surprise impossible, caused the enemy to 
hesitate upon the expediency of attacking so 
strong a position, manned by soldiers so reso- 
lute. Liprandi ordered a heavy cannonade, 
which was answered with superior skill and 
spirit by the Sardinians; while loud above all 
the booming of the battle the English battery 
of heavy guns could be heard, as by its sure 
and terrible fire Liprandi’s artillery was shat- 
tered, and lanes swept through the columns of 
his infantry. 

While the Sardinians were contesting the 
banks of the Tchouliou, and General Camou so 
effectually defended the Lower Tchernaya, 
General Read, in person, precipitated himself 
upon the French centre, by way of the Traktar 
Bridge. After the battle, Gortschakoff ac- 
counted for his defeat by alleging that these 
movements on the allied left and centre were 
premature—that Read was ordered first to as- 
certain the success of Liprandi at the wooden 
bridge of Tchorgoum before either the stone 
bridge of Traktar was stormed, or the Tcher- 
naya below the bridge was crossed. The 
directions found on the person of General Read 
do not bear out that criticism, which seems to 
have been an after-thought on the part of the 
prince; besides, Liprandi acted in the early 
part of the combat as if his part were only a 
feint, and that the key of the allied positions 
was the Traktar Bridge. Liprandi pushed 
down his troops in pursuit of the retiring 
Piedmontese until they reached the wooden 
bridge which crosses the T'chernaya above the 
junction of the Tchouliou, but there the de- 
fence of the gallant mountain-men was 80 
tenacious, that if he designed anything more 
than a diversion for Read, his conduct was 
pusillanimous, or utterly unaccountable. es 
there were blame to be cast anywhere for 
the defeat, it should be upon the living Li- 
prandi, or Gortschakoff himself, and not upon 
the slain Read; in fact, the Russians came on 
in the same way as at Inkerman, were defeated 
pretty much in the same way, and endeavoured 
by a similar pretext—the slander of a fallen 
general—to account for their repulse. 

Whatever might have been the orders given 
to Read as to making his attack dependent 
upon the success of Liprandi, he did not wait 
for a result, of which the conduct of that gene- 
ral gave no promise, but launched his seventh 
division against Camou, and was beaten back 
signally, as we have seen, while he personally 
superintended the charge upon the Traktar 
Bridge. The French fled across the bridge and 
the river after a feeble resistance: in some 
ambuscades on the bank a show of determina- 
tion was made, but they were soon driven out. 
Crossing the bridge, and at various portions of 
the river, where, despising the pontoons which 
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they brought for the occasion, the Muscovites 
boldly rushed through the water, wading to their 
middle, and gained the bank and the gorges 
which opened from the bridge with the most 
darimg courage and dashing celerity. Such 
prompt action on the part of Russian infantry 
had not before been witnessed by the French, 
and was not supposed to be characteristic of 
the troops of that nation. 


The twelfth Russian division, supported by’ 


the fifth, made good the passage of the bridge, 
and of the river above the bridge, in spite of 
the skilful dispositions and intrepid fighting of 
General of brigade de Failly. To the left and 
right of the bridge were the batteries of Cap- 
tains Vautré and Sailly, and these made havoc 
among such of the enemy as used the planks 
and flying bridges. ‘Those who rushed into 
the water were beneath the range of shot, and 
were more concealed by the mist. ‘The flying 
bridges and heavy planks were struck by the 
ecannon-balls, and broken, or thrown into the 
river, and many of the assailants perished in 
that manner; but on so many points was a 
passage sought, and by methods so independent 
of one another, that the arrangements of De 
Failly proved utterly inadequate, and the Rus- 
sians swarmed up the slopes. The French 
literally ran up the heights, and had no time 
to spare in their efforts to escape their deter- 
mined pursuers. Although (as already re- 
marked) the width between the heights above 
the Tchernaya increases up the river from In- 
kerman, yet where the action was fought was 
an exception, so that the enemy had a steep 
ascent. ‘The regiments intended to act in sup- 
port arrived opportunely, as the heavy masses 
of the enemy directed their surging advance 
against De Failly to their right, and Herbillon 
to their left. A battalion of the 73rd regiment 
of the line strengthened the position of De 
Failly; while General Cler debouched with 
three battalions—one of that regiment, and 
two of the 62nd—upon the hill, to the right 
of the Traktar gorge. There a terrible contest 
had made progress before the supports were 
fairly brought into action. 

General Faucheux, aided by Commanders 
Darbois and Algeo, at the head of two batta- 
lions of Zouaves, and one of Chasseurs, had 
withstood a host. Both commanders had 
fallen, and 400 of their brave soldiers lay 
around them, when Cler arrested the impetu- 
osity of the enemy by a volley discharged at 
once into their compact mass. At this moment 
the Zouaves had given way; but falling into 
line with Cler’s battalions, they joined inabloody 
bayonet charge, which swept the enemy more 
rapidly down than he had ascended, until the 
river for a moment impeded his course. The 
French, halting, opened a steady and deliberate 
fusilade upon the defeated soldiers as they 
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pushed through the stream, and stru 
the opposite banks. Here they fou 
ladders which they had cast away in th 
vance of use to them in a mode they | 
calculated when they carried them into agi 
as accessories of their attack. | 

De Failly’s reinforcement proved equi} 
efficient. This intrepid officer advanced bef; 
his men, his sword gleaming in the lig, 
which now began to conquer the mor} 
mist. He was gallantly followed; the brign 
delivered one volley, and a bayonet char 
after the manner of the British, which sent : 
enemy in flight back upon the Tcherna. 
These brilliant charges very much resemb] 


that executed at Busaco by Colonel Wal, 


when, with four companies of the Connau;t 
Rangers, he precipitated a French coluj 
down from the heights, just as they were abit 
to deploy, and attack in flank the Hon: Colo| 
King and his Fusileers (the 5th). 4 

The Russians, baffled and repulsed at | 
points, did not yet despair of victory. 1} 
seventeenth division, which was with Lipra 
on the heights above the Tchouliou, was pusl| 
down against the French right under Fi. 
cheux; the twelfth and fifth divisions imme 
ately re-forming, divided themselves into th’ 
columns, and once more assaulted the Bric 
of Traktar. PK 

At this juncture the mist entirely clea! 
away, and the appearance of the attack 
beautiful as seen from the Fedukhine Heighi 
the glittering helmets of the Russians, and | 
sheen of their bayonets seemed like waves s1: 
ceeding waves, rolling onward as they reflect 
the sun’s rays. They did not advance hi 
troops which had experienced defeat, 1} 
seventeenth division had not been in very sev 


" 
action, although for some time previously thi 
had been kept in check above Tchorgoum 
a Turkish column, moved over by General Mi 
mora, and some companies of his Bersagli’ 
(riflemen of Piedmont). The French me 
suitable dispositions to arrest the new dang’ 
Colonel Forgeot, who commanded the hor 
artillery, and had not come into action wi 
the Russians were retreating after the failure! 
their first assault, now placed seven batter) 
of his force along the front of the French In 
more especially to the right below the re 
occupied by Faucheux, where the ground ber 
undulated rather than steep, favoured his d- 
positions. General Pelissier himself now ariv: 
upon the scene of action, speedily followed © 
General Simpson, the latter rather as an 
server. Pelissier brought up the reserves,” 
Levaillant’s division of the 1st corps, Dula} 
division of the 2nd, and the Imperial Gia t 
Liprandi commanded the Russians, whe 
the assault was in the direction of the pill 
\ 


of Faucheux and the right of Herbillo 
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jon; Prince Gortschakoff in person directed 
yssault against the left of Herbillon’s divi- 
and the division of De Failly, General 
| having fallen in the previous attack. 

1e attempt to cross the bridge and to ford 
iver was not found so easy of accomplish- 
; as when Read directed the previous 
ge. The téte de pont on the Russian side 
defended for a short time fiercely ; but the 
ry pressed on in such overwhelming num- 
that it could not be retained. Colonel 
ier, at the head of the 95th, threw himself 
the bridge and defended it foot to foot, 
3 the French batteries at either side sup- 
d him, sweeping the further end of the 
-e with a mittrad, before which great num- 
of the assailants fell. Still the river was 
d in several places, and the heights as- 
2d; but the left wing of Herbillon’s diyi- 
‘and the supports under Cler, repulsed the 
ants with a fatally precise fire, and once 
_a bayonet charge pushed them back upon 
‘chernaya. The right of Herbillon’s divi- 
and the division of Faucheux were not 
yvached by the bayonet on this occasion ; 
atteries of Forgeot’s horse-artillery poured 
/so destructive a fire, that the Russians 
ated, wavered, and fled, before they felt 
ouch of French steel. Thus, once more, 
left bank of the river was clear of the 
y; but this immunity did not continue long, 
he seventeenth division, as if ashamed of 
pulse, rallied with alacrity, and, reinforced 
e regiment of Odessa, composed of several 
sions, made a more determined charge 
/ ever, and this time upon the extreme 
lof the French. ‘The object of Liprandi 
hd to be to pierce between the French 
|and the Sardinians ; this would open for 
} a passage to the plain of Balaklava. 
al Marmora perceived the intention of 
jndi before the attempt was developed, 
‘ie the second Piedmontese division, under 
val Trotti, to form along the aqueduct. 
division he supported by Sardinian and 
sh cavalry, in case opportunity should be 
‘i for their action. Besides these ex- 
{t dispositions, he directed several batte- 
pon the flank of the Russian column. 
ly judging that he had little to fear from 
aemy in front of him while so large a 
2 was directed against the French right, 
Lnowing that if any attempt were made 
arks and Bersaglieri would keep them at 
“wil reinforced, he thus detached a large 
Oitoft his troops against the flank of the 
1. Before Trotti had time to deploy on 
‘treme of the hill occupied by the French, 
vattle there had raged with great fury. 
Writers represent Trotti’s division as only 
‘1g when the enemy was repulsed, and 
ans of the Sardinians as playing upon 
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the flank of the flying Russians; but French 
officers of the highest authority, who were 
present at the action, and Sardinians, who 
were also engaged, represent the discomfiture 
of the assault as due in great part to the heavy 
fire of Trotti’s batteries and the guns of posi- 
tion, which were turned upon their exposed 
flank. This was the circumstance which really 
prevented the execution of the out-flanking 
movement, for the troops who sought to effect 
it, taken in front and flank by cannon and 
musketry at close range (the mists no longer 
present to cover their advance), were sacrificed 
in prodigious numbers, and staggered back to 
the aqueduct, falling in lines beneath the fire 
of their triumphant foes. Yet this bleeding, 
stricken mass rallied upon the aqueduct, and 
opened a formidable fire of musketry upon the 
French, taking little or no heed to the Pied- 
montese upon their flank. The Odessa regi- 
ment, which had hitherto remained in support, 
and in observation of which the Sardinians were 
obliged to manceuvre with circumspection, now 
made its way through the shattered but ob- 
stinate remnant of the seventeenth division, and 
ascended the hill in close column, preserving its 
order under a most galling fire, and moving 
with the most steady and perfect discipline. 
This fine body of men directed its way to the 
extreme right of the French, where a battery 
had been placed, and behind the battery Gene- 
ral Cler, with two batialions, was concealed on 
a slight declivity. His orders were that not 
a shot should be fired until the drums beat the 
charge. The Russians advanced with the 
greatest audacity, charging the battery with 
the bayonet; the gunners, having given a ter- 
rible salvo, sought shelter. The drums instantly 
beat the charge; the two battalions sprang 
forth and fired; a sudden flash from the long 
line of bayonets gleaming in the morning sun— 
a cheer—a shock—another cheer, and the proud 
brave regiment of Odessa fellas the ripe leaves 
cut by the blast of an autumnal storm. Many 
perished on the slope, many in the aqueduct 
and in the space where it joins the Tchernaya. 
The avenging French pressed on with order 
but rapidity, and smote with terrible energy, 
as if a winged sword flashed from Heaven upon 
the vanquished. ‘Trotti poured in his fusilade 
along the flank, and the guns from the Sar- 
dinian batteries showered death upon the 
doomed battalions. ‘The colonel and nearly all 
the officers were among the slain. One-third 
of that fine body of men were seen clambering 
up the sides of the Tchouliou, or sceking 
shelter where any projecting crag afforded 
them a partial cover. ‘Lhe battle was over— 
the victory was won; but the punishment to 
‘be visited upon the enemy was not even yet 
exhausted. They had brought over three 
fieldpieces in the last attempt near the stone 
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bridge, which were well placed and well served. 
In the Russian eagerness never to lose a gun, 
many men were lost in their efforts, which were 
successful, to carry the pieces away. Their 
sufferings were very considerable in front of 
the Sardinians, for as Gortschakoff collected 
and deployed his beaten battalions upon the 
heights, the English battery, composed of guns 
of tremendous power, threw its missiles among 
them. The loud roar of the English artillery, 
which smote the ear above all the din of battle, 
now seemed to break out with redoubled fury, 
as Captain Mowbray cannonaded the enemy, 
who formed his lines upon the opposite pla- 
-teaux, the left resting on the Telegraph Hill 
——or, as General Marmora designated it, the 
Tchorgoum Mamelon—and the right resting 
on the lower slopes of the M‘Kenzie. 

Considerable discussion has been raised as 
to the possibility or propriety of a cavalry 
charge upon the flying enemy, and Mr. Rus- 
sell says that if a Murat had commanded the 
cavalry, thousands of the enemy would have 
been made prisoners and their batteries cap- 
tured. This, however, is by no means certain. 
A cavalry pursuit on such ground would pro- 
bably have been, in some respects, a repetition 
of the scene at Balaklava when the hight cavalry 
were slaughtered. The Russian batteries on 
the heights would have mowed down their 
fellow-soldiers of the retreating infantry, ac- 
cording to their custom, in order to reach the 
victorious cavalry. Marmora did order forward 
the Sardinian and English cavalry immediately 
at his disposal, and prisoners were made and 
fugitives cut down, but General Pelissier would 
not support that movement, for the reasons 
alleged above. Some French officers gave out 
that Pelissier would have pursued the Rus- 
sians with the whole cavalry force, had not 
General Scarlett refused to expose his troopers 
to so great a risk; but there was no truth in 
this. The English general was not only ready 
to act, but he and his horsemen were burning 
for a charge. Pelissier was actuated by a 
prudent and just reluctance to sacrifice the 
gallant soldiers of an allied nation where the 
issue was so uncertain; and the results did 
not promise that the prize would compensate 
for the hazard of the undertaking. Sir Edward 
Colebrook, who paid a second visit to the 
Crimea immediately after this battle was 
fought, kept a journal of what fell under his 
observation, which was afterwards privately 
circulated among his friends. Sir Edward 
favoured the author of this History with a copy, 
from which the foliowing extract is pertinent 
to the discussion as to the propriety of a ca- 
valry charge. The whole of Sir’ Edward’s 
sketch of ‘the scene of conflict is extremely 
interesting as well as correct, we therefore 
give it entire :— 
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“The 22nd (August) we started 
Tupper for the Tchernaya and sce 
Russian attack; we passed over th 
the light-cavalry charge of last Oc 
ascended the opposite heights, now 
by the French. As Tupper was present; 
the action with the horse-artillery, and | 
been over the field afterwards, I co 
have had a better guide. I was sti 
some points of resemblance to the » 
occupied by the Russians before the Al 
carried by the British. A river winding 
gishly in front, between steep banks, here 
there fordable, but full of holes; the a 
placed on the side of a gently risir 
forming ‘a natural glacis, sweeping the 
by which the Russians advanced. ‘The Fre 
position was, however, much stron 
the Alma. Our troops were able to fj 
under cover of the hill, after crossing | 
river, though some were unfortunately | 
forward in confusion, which occasioned 
loss. The Russians, on the other hand, 
exposed during the whole of their ¢ 
The Tchernaya besides was a more 
river to pass than the Alma, and, m 
the French position was defended by a 
water-course, viz. the aqueauct, which, 
little more than a ditch, was a deep one 
high banks, and they were lined by 
When we add to this that the Russian art 
were placed on the spur of the opposite h 
long range, and unable to advance as 
troops moved forward, their attack on 1 
occasion was rash in the extreme. Some; 
were brought down in the plain, + 
distance from the river, but they were to0| 
in number and unable to hold their ground 

“This attack may be said to have 
fight for water; the white cliffs oppo: 
said to be very deficient, and the mass or 
Russian troops are kept on the Belbek. +1 
they carried the heights, they would 
occupied a strong position with a myell 
their rear, and been ready to move ol} 
sively at any time, while our large foree wit 
have béen hemmed into a narrow space! 
starved for want of water, or, in spreadin{! 
obtain it, they would have been open to att} 
Some impatience has been expressed at} 
French success not having been followed? 


L 


Pan S : ey a) 
and it is said that our cavalry were invite? 


pursue the retreating Russians and declin - 


despatch on the occasion :—‘ For a moment I felt inc® 
to order a portion of the cavalry to charge, and Cr, 
the remnant of the 17th Russian division between i 
liou and Traktar Bridge; with this object im view J, 
prepared some squadrons of Chasseurs d’ Afr sat] 
were joined by some Sardinian squadrons, an 7 
General Scarlett’s regiments, the 12th Lancers, F 
India; but the retreat of the Russians was * Pp ‘ 
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| bold to say, if the inspection of the 
d by an idle amateur is worth anything, 
an attempt to follow the enemy with 
y alone would have been madness. The 
wn artillery were well placed for defensive 
ions though not for attack, and the 
y, even if it crossed the river (which 
ot very easy in face of an enemy), would 
It would have 
If any pur- 
ras attempted, it should have been by 


met with destruction. 
in fact, another Balaklava. 


hole force, but allied movements cannot, 


their nature, be as rapid as bystanders 


wish; and pursuit to any distance was 
the question, as the position the Rus- 
ell back upon was of immense strength. 
ussians besides, though beaten, fell back 
d order, and their retreat was covered 
h cavalry and guns. 
‘e followed the course of the Tchernaya 
ford in front of the Sardinian position, 
de to their outposts on the hill occupied 
Russian artillery on the 16th. I had 
jle object in this—I was able to view 
ld of battle from the Russian side, and 
oitre the white cliffs that bar our passage 
north. They look like white walls, 
ing for miles to the east without a 
and any attempt to carry them by direct 
would be, I should think, perfectly 
39. 
i was to me a day of much interest. 
ted the excitement of the sight of 
conflict, but I was spared the horrors of 
e-field when the strife is over. The 
ere removed, but the field bore abundant 
of the struggle, remains of accoutre- 
cartridges, and Russian bread in great 
iene. 
te appearance of the field, as seen by 
ward Colebrook six days after the battle, 
idences of a fearful struggle, what must 
xen the exhibition of horror presented 
‘hen in the bright noon and afternoon 
ugust day the wounded were collected, 
e@ narrow sphere of the conflict was 
jopen to view. The dead lay in heaps 
1 sides of the river, especially where 
‘st desperate efforts were made, and 
she regiment of Odessa was cut to pieces 
rae right. The Bridge of Traktar was 
‘with the dead and wounded ; the river 
reddened with blood—the allies could 
ould only have made a small number of pri- 
ad this fine cavalry might have been reached 
temy’s batteries still in position. I deemed it 
+not to expose it for so smalla result.’ So far 
ining to advance, part of the British cavalry 
‘put in motion to support. the French squadrons 
order to advance was countermanded. As the 
the text was current in camp after the action, 
’as received countenance from my journal, 


3 been already privately circulated, I am glad 
he opportunity of inserting this correction in 
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not even water their horses in it for several 
days. The French loss was only 19 subaltern 
officers killed and 53 wounded; 152 sub-officers 
and soldiers lilled, 146 missing, and 11638 
wounded. The Sardinians lost only 250 men. 
The Russian sacrifice to this sanguinary enter- 
prise it is impossible to estimate with accuracy. 
The French buried 2129; the Russians buried 
1200: making the number certainly slain 3329. 
There were 1664 wounded Russians carried by 
the French ambulances from the field, and 400 
prisoners were taken uninjured. The wounded 
borne away by the enemy were very numerous, 
and many perished during their retreat in the 
evening, whose bones were left to whiten on 
the slopes of the M‘Kenzie. It is probable 
that 10,000 were lost to the Russian army 
altogether, for it was believed that the num- 
bers they buried on the right bank of the 
Tchernaya were greater than announced in their 
report; besides, they dug deep graves on the 
heights, to which, for hours after the battle was 
over, they were busied in carrying those who, 
borne to their hospital accommodation in the 
rear, had proved mortally wounded. It may 
be easily conceived that the slaughter was 
immense from such numerous assaults made by 
compact bodies of men, and continued without 
intermission for five hours. | 

An armistice for the burial of the dead took 
place; but in consequence of the Russians 
barbarously firing on the French ambulance- 
parties, who were carrying away the Russian 
wounded from the field, by which many of 
those poor wretches were mutilated or killed, 
Pelissier refused to bury their dead ;, Gortscha- 
koff, without any apology for the barbarity 
thus practised by his soldiers and sanctioned 
by his officers, sent down 2000 unarmed men 
to aid in the work of burial. They were 
attended by a Cossack guard to prevent their 
deserting. 

Probably the Russians never fought with a 
greater contempt of death—not even at Inker- 
man—which was attributed to the excitement 
of intoxication infuriating their combativeness, 
intensifying their fanaticism, and stupifying 
them to a sense of danger. The regiment of 
Odessa behaved best where all behaved well. 
Their skill did not equal their vigilance, alert- 
ness, and caution in making the surprise, nor 
their courage in executing the duty imposed 
upon them. It became obvious that the Mus- 
covite army was no match for the allies in 
the field. 

As soon as the conflict closed Pelissier pub- 
lished an order of the day, in which he thus 
proclaimed who the officers were by whom 
the most efficient services were rendered :— 


‘¢Camou and Faucheux’s divisions have no- 
bly upheld their ancient reputation, The gene- 
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rals of brigade, especially De Failly, Cler, and 
Wimpffen; Colonels Douay, Polhes, Danner, 
and Castagny, are entitled to the gratitude of 
the army. I cannot mention here all the 
emulators of their valour; but I must particu- 
larly mention the skilful manner in which 
Colonel Forgeot directed our energetic can- 
-noniers, and the brilliant conduct of the 
artillery, both of the Imperial Guard and of 
the divisions.” 


Pelissier sent a telegraphic despatch to the 
French emperor, who received the glorious 
news while the Queen of England and her 
royal consort and children were enjoying the 
festivities of St. Cloud. In the early part of 
August her majesty was observed in London as 
looking anxious and dispirited; at times her 
countenance, when she appeared in public, 
bore traces of the deepest care; but the latter 
part of August must have revived her hopes, 
as she never despaired of her army, nor doubted 
the justice of her cause. On the day she pro- 
rogued parliament, previous to her visit to Paris 
(as already related), she received the telegraphic 
despatch of the bombardment of Sweaborg, and 
soon after, amidst the greetings of the French 
court and capital and nation, along the electric 
wire flashed the glorious intelligence of the 
decisive victory of the Tchernaya. Amidst the 
solicitous attentions and hospitalities of St. 
Cloud, the Tuileries, and Versailles, the em- 
peror snatched leisure to congratulate his army, 
of which he was ever mindful, whether disease 
and disaster decimated it, or glory illumined 
its eagles. He thus addressed Pelissier :— 


Palace of St. Cloud, August 20. 

‘‘GeneRAL,—The fresh victory obtained on 
the Tchernaya proves, for the third time since 
the commencement of the war, the superiority 
of the allied armies over the enemy, when in 
the open country; but if it does honour to the 
courage of the troops, it does not the less mark 
the excellent dispositions which you have made. 
Address my congratulations to the army, and 
receive them alsoon your own part. Say to 
those brave soldiers, who for more than a year 
have supported unheard-of fatigues, that the 
term of their trials 1s not distant. Sebas- 
topol, I hope, will soon fall beneath their 
blows; and should this event be aelayed, the 
Russian army (I know it from information that 
appears positive) could not maintain, during the 
winter, the struggle in the Crimea. 

‘This glory acquiredin the East has greatly 
moyed your companions in arms in France; 
they burn toshare your dangers. Consequently, 
with the twofold object of responding to their 
noble desire, and of procuring repose for those 
who have already done so much, I have given 
orders to the minister of war for all the regi- 
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ments remaining in France to proc 
grees, to replace in the Hast those 
return. 

‘‘You know, general, how I hay 
being detained far from that army whi 
again added to the lustre of our eag 
now my regrets diminish, since you h 
to me the prospect of the speedy and dec 
success which must crown so many h 
efforts. cg 

‘‘With which, general, I pray God to 
you in his holy keeping. : 
_ © Naporgon 


This eulogy was deserved; never did 
soldiers of France behave more valiantly. 
the spot by the bridge where De Fa 
gallant brigade combated, and on the ac 
ties where Commander Darbois and the 
of his battalion withstood a host until sy 
arrived, French valour shone conspicuous; 
might well receive the applause of France 
the emperor. ee 

Great curiosity was felt all over Euro 
learn in what light the Ruésian comm: 
would place the affair before his imperial 
ter, and in what dress the Russian govern 
would clothe the account of so signal a 
comfiture. Curiosity was gratified, a d 
was acknowledged, but the Russian 
claimed a triumph in the same breath, 
admitted that his legions were repulsed 
attack, but he at the same time represen! 
as more a reconnaissance than a battle. 
acknowledged the failure of his efforts to 
turb the allies from the positions they assv) 
but swaggeringly boasted how he 8, 


withdrawn his forces to a better position, } 
for hours he awaited the enemy, who di 
dare to come over and attack him! As ul 
Russians could be imposed upon—blindé 
bigotry, fanaticism, ambition, to there 
tent—by the idea that any general would 
don his strong lines, where he had repui: 
powerful enemy, to attack him in all b| 


accessible positions, where even victory ’ 
be barren of results. The foregoing td 
tion of these positions, by Sir we 
brook, will show the reader the folly 0 
such exploit, and it is to be supposed th) 
who could read in Russia were by that! 
well acquainted with the nature of the gt 
defended by the Russian armies. The i 
ing was the authorised Russian pt 
“A report was received yesterday from! 
de-camp General Prince Gortschakof, } 
August 5th (17th), containing the fol 
details, which explain his short teleg| 
despatch of the same day. Desirous off 
ing away the enemy from the siege-W® 
Sebastopol, and at the same time to ast) 
the forces of the allies, Prince Gortsc? 


pul Mi 
— , 
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took an offensive movement in the Valley 
» Tchernaya with a portion of the troops 
rped on M‘Kenzie Heights. On the 4th 
) of August, at 4 A.m., these troops di- 
themselves into two columns; the right 
anded by Aide-de-camp General Read, 
a front direction against the so-called 
shine Heights; and the left, commanded 
eutenant-general Liprandi, advanced on 
goum. In a moment the two columns 
‘away the enemy from the right bank of 
shernaya. Lieutenant-general Liprandi 
ied the Heights of Tchorgoum. On its 
the right column advanced with extra- 
ry rapidity towards the river, crossed it 
the violent fire of the enemy’s batteries, 
crossed a large canal or aqueduct, and, 
1 on by the excitement of battle, ad- 
1 directly on the Fedukhine Heights. 
e interval the enemy had already had 
to bring up considerable forces to the 
ed point of their fortified position. The 
of the right column, who were scaling 
scarpment, met a desperate resistance 
_ All the efforts of our brave infantry 
ruitless. On this occasion we suffered a 
‘ous loss. General Read and the chief of 
iff, Major-general de Weimern, were the 
)fall. The commander-in-chief, how- 
uid up in all haste to the right column, 
seing that our troops were wasting their 
‘efforts on that point, ordered a retreat 
1 the Tchernaya.* Having retired to 
‘half-cannon range, Prince Gortschakoff 
1 his lines of battle to halt, in the hope 
se enemy would pursue us and offer us 
portunity of fighting them in the open 
The allies, however, did not stir from 
ositions ; after remaining four hours in 
f our adversaries, our troops quietly re- 
to M‘Kenzie Heights. In announcing, 
Tief, the losses we have suffered, Prince 
nakoff at the same time pays a tribute to 
*xampled courage displayed by our troops 
‘anguinary combat of the 4th (16th) of Au- 
re he attributes the losses to the excess of 


of the right column. The enemy having 
back our attack, did not dare to take 
nsive, despite his numerical superiori ty.”’ 
}army at the disposal of Pelissier was 
‘nerically superior, as this report asserts, 
'3it numerically equal to the forces which 
Gortschakoff had then at command for 
‘erations. The above report was founded 
‘Muscovite general’s despatch, but ex- 
(the view the Russian government de- 
e people to take, with more perspicuity 
‘his moment Aide-de-camp General Baron Wrew- 
| Was at the side of the commander-in-chief, was 
‘amnon-ball. A quarter of an hour previously 
| had been shot under him, but, despite the con- 


ha then receiy ai 
ortschakoft?* ed, he remained by the side of 


LIT, 
| 
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and brevity than the letter of the prince to the 
war-minister at St. Petersburg. 

“Lhe desires of the public in Western Europe, 
and in Sardinia and Turkey, to peruse the 
despatches of the allied generals was very great. 
That of the French general was the most full 
and important; it was dated the 18th, and was 
addressed to Marshal Vaillant in the following 
terms :— 


“You will have learnt by my telegraphic 
despatches of yesterday and of the day before 
the general results of the battle of the Tcher- 
naya; to-day I send your excellency a detailed 
report of that battle so glorious for our arms. 

‘For some days, although the enemy ab- 
stained from any apparent movement, certain 
indications made us suppose he would attack 
our lines on the Tchernaya. You know those 
positions, which are excellent, and which are 
covered to the full extent by the Tchernaya 
itself, and by a canal, which forms a second 
obstacle. The Sardinian army occupies the 
whole of the right, opposite Tchorgoum; the 
French troops guard the centre and the left, 
which joins after a declivity our plateaux of 
Inkerman. Independently of a few fords, 
which are bad enough, there are two bridges 
across the Tchernaya and the canal: one, a 
little above Tchorgoum, is under the guns of 
the Piedmontese; the other, called Traktar 
Bridge, is below, and almost in the centre of 
the French positions. Looking straight before 
one towards the other bank of the T'chernaya, 
you behold to the right the Heights of Tchou- 
liou, which, after extending themselves in un- 
dulating plateaux, fall somewhat abruptly 
towards the Tchernaya below Tchorgoum, 
opposite the Piedmontese. These heights 
diminish opposite our centre; and starting 
from that point to the rocky sides of the 
M‘Kenzie plateaux, there is a plain about 
three or four kilometres in width. It is by 
that plain the M‘Kenzie Road leads across the 
Tchernaya at Traktar Bridge, and, after pass- 
ing through our pontoons leads into the Balak- 
lava plain. 

‘A strict watch was kept all along our lines 
—the Turks, who occupy the hilly ground of 
Balaklava, were on the alert, and watched 
Alsou; and General d’Allonville, also put on 
his guard, doubled his vigilance in the high 
Valley of Baidar. My mind was quite at rest, 
moreover, as regards the extreme right; it is 
one of those mountainous regions where it is 
impossible to manceuvre large bodies of men. 
The enemy could only make false demonstra- 
tions there; in fact, that is what occurred. In 
the night between the 15th’and 16th of Au- 
gust, General d’ Allonville notified that he had 
troops opposite him, but his attitude imposed 
upon the enemy, who attempted nothing on 
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that side, and dared not attack him. During 
this time the main body of the Russian troops, 
which had descended from the M‘Kenzie 
tfeights with the intention of debouching near 
Aitodor, advanced, favoured by night, on the 
'‘iichernaya; to the right the seventh, fifth, and 
twelfth divisions crossed the plain; and to the 
left the seventeenth division, a portion of the 
sixth and the fourth, followed the plateau of 
Tchouliou. A strong body of cavalry and 160 
pieces of artillery supported the infantry. 

«A little before daybreak the advanced posts 
of the Sardinian army, placed as videttes as 
far as the Heights of Tchouliou, fell back, 
and announced that the enemy was advancing 
in considerable force. Shortly afterwards, in 
fact, the Russians lined the heights of the right 
bank of the Tchernaya with heavy guns 
(pidces de position), and opened fire upon us. 

‘General Herbillon, who commanded the 
French troops on this point, had made his 
arrangements for battle to the right of the 
Traktar Road. Faucheux’s division, with the 
third battery of the 12th artillery in the centre; 
his own division, with the sixth company of 
the 13th; to the left, Camou’s division, with 
the fourth battery of the 13th. On his side, 
General della Marmora had ranged his troops 
in order of battle. At the same time, General 
Morris’s fine division of Chasseurs d’ Afrique, 
speedily joined by General Scarlett’s numerous 
and valiant English cavalry, took up a position 
behind the hills of Kamara and Traktar. This 
cavalry was to take the enemy in flank, in case 
he should succeed in forcing a passage by one of 
the three outlets of Tchorgoum or Traktar, or 
at the incline to the left of General Camou. 

‘Colonel Forgeot, in command of the artil- 
lery of the Tchernaya lines, kept six batteries 
of horse-artillery, two of which belonged to the 
Imperial Guard, ready to act as a reserve. Six 
Turkish battalions of Osman Pasha’s army, led 
by Sefer Pasha, came to lend us assistance. 
Finally, I ordered forward Levaillant’s division 
of the first corps, Dulac’s division of the second 
corps, and the Imperial Guard, comprising re- 
serves capable of remedying the most serious 
contretemps. The thick mist which covered 
the depths of the Tchernaya, and the smoke of 
the cannonade, which had just commenced, 
prevented us distinguishing against which par- 
ticular point the chief effort of the enemy 
would be directed, when, on our extreme 
left, the seventh Russian division came tilt 
against Camou’s division. Received by the 
50th of the line, the 8rd Zouaves, who charged 
them with the bayonet, and by the 82nd, 
which took them in flank, the enemy’s columns 
were compelled to make a demvvolte to recross 
the canal, and could only escape the fire of our 
artillery by getting out of range to rally. That 
division did not appear again during the day. 
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more desperate. 
divisions (the twelfth, supported by 
against Traktar Bridge. Many of ther 
rushed at once upon the bridge, and 
porary passages they constructed with k 
pontoons, and madriers. 
the Tchernaya, the trench of our lines, 
advanced bravely on our positions; but, ass 
by Generals Faucheux and De Failly, t 
columns were routed, and the men reerc 
the bridge occupied by the 95th, and > 
pursued beyond it by the 2nd Zouayes, 
97th of the line, and by a portion of ther 
teenth battalion of Chasseurs-a-pied. 


[Cx 


‘Tn the centre the struggle was 
The enemy had 


They then 


“ However, while the artillery was ro 


on both sides, the Russians re-formed | 
columns of attack, the mist had cleared, 
their movements became distinctly vis 
Their fifth division reinforced the twe 
which had just been engaged; and the se 
teenth was preparing to descend the Heigh 
Tchouliou to support these two first divisi 


‘¢General Herbillon then ordered Ge 


Faucheux to be reinforced by Cler’s brik 


and gave the 73rd as a reserve to Gener 
Failly. Colonel Forgeot, moreover, placed 
batteries of horse-artillery in position, ¥ 
gave him on this front a total of seven bat 
to be brought to bear upon the assailing me 
The result was that the second attempt 0 
Russians, in spite of its energetic chare 
proved of no avail against us, and they 
compelled to retreat with great loss. 
‘The seventeenth Russian division, ¥ 


had come down throwing out large bodi 


riflemen as skirmishers, had no better su 

Received with great resolution by Ge 
Cler’s brigade, and by a half-battery of 
Imperial Guard, harassed on the left by 
troopsof Trotti’s division, who pressed it el 
that division was compelled to recrost 
Tchernaya, and to fall back behind the bat 
of position which lined the heights from y 
it had started. ia 

“From this moment, 9 a.m, the dete 
the enemy was inevitable. Their long col 
withdrew as fast as they eduld, under the 
tection of a considerable body of cavalry 
artillery. 

“For a moment I felt inclined to o 
portion of the cavalry to charge and cut 
the remnant of the seventeenth Russian 
sion, between the Tchouliou and ‘Tr 
Bridges. With this object in view, 1 ha 
pared some squadrons of Chasseurs @Af 
who were joined by some Sardinian squa 
and by one of General Scarlett’s regiment 
12th Lancers (from India), but the rete 
the Russians was so prompt, that we could 
have made a small number of prisoners, a 
fine cavalry might have been reached by 


. enemy’s batteries still in position; I 
d it preferable not to expose it for so 
a result. General della Marmora did 
joreover, stand in need of this support 
to retake the advanced positions which his 
yosts occupied on the Heightsof Tchouliou. 
t three o’clock the whole of the enemy’s 
had disappeared. ‘The division of the 
and Dulac’s division relieved the divi- 
sngaged, as they stood in need of some 
[ sent back the first corps of Levaillant’s 
n, and the cavalry returned to its usual 
¢, This splendid action does the greatest 
> to the infantry, to the horse-artillery 
Garde, to that of the reserve, and to the 
y of divisions. I will shortly ask your 
mcy to place before the emperor the 
of those who have deserved rewards, 
submit to the approbation of his majesty 
vhich 1 may have awarded in his name. 
sses are doubtless to be regretted, but 
re not in proportion to the results ob- 
and to those we have inflicted upon the 
, We have eight superior officers 
ed, nine subaltern officers killed, and 
ree wounded; 172 non-commissioned 
,and soldiers killed, 146 missing, and 
rounded. The Russians have left 400 
sin our hands. The number of their 
may be estimated at more than 3000, 
their wounded at more than 5000, of 
number 1626 men and thirty-eight offi- 
ave been taken to our ambulances. 
y the slain found by us are the bodies of 
enerals, whose names I have not been 
ascertain. 

1¢ Sardinian army, which fought so 
ly at our side, has about 250 men hors 
bat. It inflicted a much greater loss 
he enemy. One hundred prisoners, and 
150 wounded, remain in its hands. I 
ry to announce to your excellency that 
1 della Marmora has informed me that 
i Count de Montevecchio, whose cha- 
and talents he greatly appreciated, was 
gloriously at the head of his brigade. 


must point out to your excellency the 


y with which General Scarlett’s cavalry, 
at my disposal by General Simpson, 
ap. The martial appearance of these 
icent squadrons betrayed an impatience 
the happy and prompt result of the 
did not allow me to gratify. 
1¢ English and Sardinian position batte- 
nd the Turkish battery which Osman 
had sent to Alsou, fired with great pre- 
and snecess. I thanked Osman Pasha 
_promptitude with which he sent me six 
h battalions under Sefer Pasha (General 
\zki), four of which during the day occu- 
© passage near Tchorgoum. 
thing remarkable took place during the 


: 
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day on the Sebastopol side. General de Salles 
and Bosquet were, however, prepared to drive 
back with energy any attack of the besieged. 
[ send your excellency with this report the 
copy of a plan for the battle of the 16th, found 
upon the body of a Russian general, supposed 


to be General Read, who commanded the ° 


enemy's right, and was especially entrusted 
with the attack on Traktar Bridge.”’ 


General Simpson wrote as follows. His de- 
spatch was also dated the 18th, and addressed 
to Lord Panmure :— 


“In my despatch of the 14th instant I in- 
formed your lordship that I had reason to be- 
lieve that the Russians would attempt by a 
vigorous attack to force us to raise the siege. 
This they endeavoured to do on the morning of 
the 16th, but the result was most glorious to 
those of the allied troops who had the good 
fortune to be engaged. 

“The action commenced before daylight, by 
a heavy column of Russians, under the com- 
mand of General Liprandi, and composed of the 
sixth and seventeenth divisions, with the fourth 
and seventh divisions in reserve, attacking the 
advanced posts of the Sardinians. 

“The ground occupied by them is on com- 
manding hills on the right of the position, on 
the left bank of the Souhaia River, where it 
forms its junction with the Tchernaya, with 
two advanced posts on the opposite side. 
These were held with very determined gal- 
lantry for a considerable time, but being sepa- 
rated from their supports by the river, and not 
having the protection of artillery, they were 
compelled to leave the most advanced one. 

‘“« About the same time the fifth and twelfth 
divisions, to which was added a portion of the 
seventeenth, advanced against the Bridge of 
Traktar, held by one battalion of French in- 
fantry of the line, who were for a short time 
obliged to yield and fall back upon the main 
supports; with these, however, they quickly 
retook the bridge at the point of the bayonet. 

‘‘ Again the Russians attacked with perse- 
vering courage, and were enabled to follow up 


their advantage by gaining the heights which | 


rise precipitously on each side of the road; 
their success was but momentary—they were 
driven back across the river, leaving the ground 
covered with dead and wounded. 

““The Russian general, in no way daunted 
by the failure of his two attempts, ordered a 
second column, of equal force to the first, to 
attack; they advanced with such impetuosity, 
covered by the fire of their numerous artillery, 
that a third time the bridge wus carried, and 
the heights above it crowned; but they were 
again repulsed, and retired in great confusion 
into the plain, followed by the bayonets of our 
gallant allies. 
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‘‘The general officer who commanded the 

Russian column, and who is supposed to be 
General Read, was killed, and in his possession 
was found the orders for the battle, signed by 
Prince Gortschakoff, who commanded in person. 
From these it would appear that it was a most 
‘determined attempt to force us to raise the 
siege. Had they succeeded, Balaklava was to 
have been attacked by one portion of their 
army, whilst the heights on which we now are, 
were to have been stormed with the other; at 
the same time a vigorous sortie was to have 
been made from the town on the French works 
on our extreme left, from the Quarantine, and 
another on the works on our extreme right 
on Mount Sapoune. 

‘‘'The action which I have endeavoured to 
describe is most glorious to the arms of the 
French and Sardinian troops. ‘To meet the 
force of the Russians the former had but 
12,000 infantry, and four batteries of artillery 
engaged; the latter had 10,000 men in posi- 
vion, 4500 actually engaged, and twenty-four 
pieces of cannon. 

‘‘The Russian force consisted of from 50,000 
to 60,000 men, with 160 picces of artillery, 
and cavalry to the amount of 6000. This dis- 
parity of numbers will readily explain to your 
lordship the difficulty that would have been 
experienced, had an attempt been made to 
follow up the advantage by a pursuit. The 
Russian retreat, moreover, was protected by 
the fire from the heavy guns in position on the 
M‘Kenzie Heights. 

“The loss sustained by the Russians is esti- 
mated at between 5000 and 6000 men, includ- 
ing 600 prisoners, whilst on the part of the 
allies 1¢ does not amount to more than 1000 
men. 

‘This brilliant affair has caused the greatest 
delight amongst the ranks of the allied army; 
and whilst it adds fresh lustre to the gallant 
achievements of the French arms, it is with the 
utmost pleasure that I have to record the in- 
trepid conduct and gallant bearing of the Sar- 
dinian troops, under General della Marmora, 
who have for the first time met, conquered, 
and shed their blood against our common 
enemy, who is now disturbing the peace of 
Europe. 

‘‘ Captain Mowbray’s battery of 32-ponnder 
howitzers was placed in advance with the 
Sardinian troops, and did most excellent ser- 
vice in preventing the advance of the enemy’s 
artillery. Our cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
general Sir J. Scarlett, K.C.B., was placed in 
the plain of Balaklava, prepared to take advan- 
tage of any circumstance that might present 
itself; but the opportunity did not arise for 

calling upon their services. 

“‘Tregret that Iam unable to give a more 
detailed account of the part performed by the 
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Sardinians, as up to this timie I haye 
ceived General della Marmora’s report.” 


General Simpson again sent home a despa 
on the 21st:— Bal 


‘“‘In my despatch of the 18th instant, Ty 
unable to give as detailed an account of | 
part taken by the Sardinian troops in the bat 
of the Tchernaya, as I could have wished. 
have since received General Marmora’s rep: 
of which I have now the honour to send yo 
copy. 

“The killed and wounded of the Russ 
army exceed, if anything, the number I orj 
nally stated. An armistice was granted, 
enable the enemy to bury the dead, and y 
quantities were carried away. ‘The fire fr 
the batteries of the allies has been very eff 
tive, and the result attained has been suffici 
to enable the works against the place to p 
gress satisfactorily. Bes 

‘-T beg to inclose the list of casualties to ‘ 
19th instant. Major M‘Gowan, 98rd His 
landers, who was reported to me as missing, 
my despatch of the 11th of August, J hi 
since ascertained was attacked whilst post’ 
his sentries in advance of the trenches, wount 
severely, and made prisoner.” ene 


The inclosed report of the Sardinian gen 
was dated from Kadikoi on the 17th :— a 


“The interest which you are so kind as 
evince in everything relating to the Sardin 
expeditionary army makes it imperative uj 
me to inform your excellency of the share tal 
by the troops under my command in the | 
gagement on the Tchernaya yesterday. __ 

‘‘ Upon receiving the report of Colonel D 
saint, attached to the French head-quart) 
which you were good enough to communit 
to me on the evening of the day before yes! 
day, and by which we were led to expect’ 
shortly an attack on the line of the Tcherné 
I at once gave orders that my troops shoul 
under arms yesterday morning at am eal 
hour than usual. Sean 

“At break of day our outposts stationed 
the mamelon, which commands Tchorgo) 
were enveloped in a well-sustained fire 
artillery, which proceeded from three batte 
posted opposite to the breastworks by wi 
our outposts were covered, and on the | 
mamelons further to the right, which oa 
two banks of the Tchouliou. They welt 
the same time vigorously charged by 5 


Russian columns, which came on with # 
lu: 


bayonets, and attacked our breastworks 1 fi 
and rear, the men composing, these Coit 
carried ladders with them to scale the paray! 
The preconcerted signal of alarm was 1M 


took up the P 
| 


f 
> 


ately given, and the troops 
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which had been assigned to them in 
ipation of this attack. 
| begged his excellency Osman Pasha to 
‘up the Turkish troops which were sta- 
d furthest off; and I ordered the fourth 
lion of riflemen (Bersaglieri) to the sup- 
of our outposts, whieh only consisted of 
companies, in order that these latter 
t be enabled to hold their ground as long 
ssible, and thus give us time to complete 
rrangements. 
ittacked in the rear by the enemy’s artil- 
and charged by three columns of infantry, 
atposts, after an hour’s firing, fell back, 
einforcements I had sent to them greatly 
ating their retreat. At the same time 
de every effort to silence the enemy’s 
__ In this endeavour I was assisted by the 
sh fieldpieccs from Alsou, and by the 
sh battery, with which you were good 
h to reinforce us. Several of the enemy’s 
nition waggons exploded between seven 
ight o'clock. 
1 the meantime the Russians had stationed 
batteries near the centre of their position, 
ad opened a most effective fire of artillery 
© téte de pont at Traktar, and on the 
jh positions on our left. A column of 
ry, under cover of this fire, attacked the 
‘lon, which formed the extreme right 
‘neral Herbillon’s division. The first 
im had crossed the Tchernaya, and sur- 
ved the steep ascent of the mamelon, in 
(f the fire of the tirailleurs, when it was 
jusly attacked by the French troops in 
t, and hurled back, broken and dis- 
'd, into the Tchernaya. 
3 T considered, from the subsequent dis- 
(ns of the enemy’s forces, that he only 
ied to make a demonstration of artillery 
/ our position, while he concentrated his 
*y chiefly on the extreme right of the 
(division (Faucheux), on which point a 
column was now advancing, I ordered 
on of my fifth brigade, under the com- 
(of General Mallard, to march to the sup- 
'f{ the right wing of the French, and I 
{ two of our batteries in a position from 
19 they could obtain an oblique fire upon 
assians. At the same time I requested 
‘iglish cavalry to move down into the 
No bein readiness to charge. I had given 
! orders to my own cavalry. 
hen the soldiers of my fifth brigade 
y at the Mamelon they found that the 
ns attack had been already repulsed; but 
{) of the two batteries of ‘the second di- 
1 Trotti) appeared to do great execution 
second Russian column, which, checked 
t by the French troops, and harassed in 
Mr by the fire of our batteries and the 
Kry of our battalions, fell back in the 
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greatest disorder. I then ordered some of our 
battalions to advance under cover of the rifle- 
men (Bersaglieri), but I was requested to coun- 
termand this movement. 

‘““The enemy, repulsed at all points, com- 
menced his retreat. One column, which ap- 
peared to me to consist of a division, retreated 
by the Valley of the T'chouliou. Another divi- 
sion, the one which had attacked our outposts 
and the French right in the morning, fell back 


/upon the zigzag mamelon; while a third di- 


vision followed the road which leads to M‘Ken- 
zie’s Farm. I took advantage of this state of 
things to re-occupy with my troops the zigzag 
mamelon, in which design I succeeded per- 
fectly, in spite of the imposing force which the 
enemy still retained on that point. In the 
meantime, three battalions of Turkish troops 
advanced into the Valley of Tchorgoum, to re- 
place the battalion of Cialdini’s brigade, which 
was occupying the Heights of Karlooka. Later 
in the day I crossed the Tchernaya with four 
squadrons, and marching in a parallel line with 
the zigzag mamelon, came upon the old Rus- 
sian redoubt, whence I could easily discern, at 
a little distance before us, a very fine array of 
regular cavalry, supported by horse-artillery. 
It was distributed in twelve separate bodies, 
and must have been composed of at least fifty 
squadrons. This cavalry did not fall back on 
M‘Kenzie’s Road till the whole of the infantry 
and artillery had effected their retreat. 

‘The losses sustained by our troops, a por- 
tion only of whom was engaged, were very 
inconsiderable. They amount to about 200 
men placed hors de combat; and I impute the 
fact of our not having lost more men mainly to 
the works with which we fortified our position, 
and to the batteries of heavy guns which you 
were so obliging as to lend us for their defence. 
It is, however, my painful duty to announce 
to your excellency that Count Montevecchio, 
the general commanding the fourth brigade, is 
mortally wounded ; a ball passed through his 
chest.” 


Two days after the battle Admiral Bruat 
addressed a despatch to the French minister of 
marine, which places in a very interesting 
light the progress, character, and results of the 
battle. This despatch also gives other informa- 
tion :— 


“IT went yesterday morning to head-quar- 
ters, whence the gencral-in-chief conducted 
me to the field of battle of the Tchernaya. 
The exact number of the Joss of the enemy 
could not be ascertained, but by the time we 
had returned to head-quarters it had been 
found that 1700 wounded Russians had been 
taken up, and that 400 prisoners have fallen 
into our power. In order to clear our ambu- 
lances, the general-in-chief requested me to 
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send to the Bosphorus all the wounded Rus- 
gians whose condition would allow of their 
being carried to Kamiesch. -In addition to 
the Montezuma, which carries 250 of our own 
sick, I dispatched to-day to Constantinople 
the Wagram and the Charlemagne, of the line, 
and the steam-frigate Zabrador, which will 
together receive on board 1200 wounded, 400 
prisoners, and 600 gendarmes of the guard. 
On their return from the Bosphorus, these 
vessels will bring to Kamiesch the brigade of 
General Sol, comprising about 3200 men. I 
can now make known to your excellency the 
general impression which the victory of the 
'’chernaya appears to me to have produced in 
our army. No engagement had ever before 
proved in so striking a manner the superiority 
and moral ascendancy of our troops over those 
of the enemy. The arrangements made by the 
Russian army indicate a well-concerted and 
well-studied plan. No error similar to that of 
General Soimonoff at the battle of Inkerman 
was committed on this day. The Russian 
divisions attacked our positions at the pre- 
scribed hour, and with a perfect knowledge of 
the ground; they took possession of the Bridge 
of Traktar, and forced the Sardinian advanced 
posts to fall back. When the brigade of Gene- 
ral de Failly assumed the offensive, 1500 or 
2000 Frenchmen drove back 8000 Russians 
beyond the Tchernaya, and in an hour after 
45,000 Russians retreated before 10,000 or 
12,000 of the allied troops. The affair of the 
16th was much less a battle than an immense 
sortie, repulsed with incredible vigour. The 
enemy had not advanced out of reach of his 
heavy batteries, and he retired under the pro- 
tection of the works which crown the plateau 
of M‘Kenzie, as soon as he perceived that our 
troops were not intimidated by the considerable 
masses which he had deployed on the plain. 
He had, perhaps, hoped to draw us under the 
fire of his heavy batteries, and to get our 
troops among the heights, whence his artillery 
could have played upon us with destructive 
effect. The general-in-chief did not allow 
himself to be led into this imprudent pursuit. 
By bringing forward his cavalry, he might 
have made a few prisoners, but our squadrons 
must have passed over the Bridge of ‘Traktar, 
which was within reach of the enemy’s guns, 
and they must have entered the plain under a 
cross-fire from artillery and musketry, and 
having behind them a fordable river, the banks 
of which are very steep. Thanks to the intelli- 
gence of the general-in-chief, our success re- 
mains intact and complete; the enemy has 
returned within his lines, and the army of 
relief having been paralysed, the siege may be 
carried on with security. The difficulties which 
it presents are doubtless but little lessened by 
our victory; it is still a work of perseverance 
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and of method, but the issue of it can 
be doubtful. Russia will not have 
gratulate herself on the prolonged resist 
of Sebastopol. Her finances and her ar 
are almost entirely exhausted in suppor! 
at the extremity of the empire, a strugel 
the conditions of which are to our adyant 
If Sebastopol had fallen after the battle of 
Alma, it would only have been a surp 
Russia would have lost a fleet and a n 
arsenal, but the prestige of her power w 
not have been seriously weakened. Now 
the contrary, her strength has been worn 
in long and useless efforts: her old sol 
have disappeared; she now brings forwar, 
the field of battle more young recruits © 
tried battalions, and the wounded and priso 
who fall into our power appear worn ou 
fatigue and insufficient nourishment. | 
Russian government, deprived of the resox 
of the Sea of Azoff, can no longer replenis’ 
storehouses; its soldiers only receive for { 
rations bread, salt, and water; brandy is 
distributed on days of battle, and scarcely 
meat. When the rains of autumn over 
the roads, I know not how the enemy wil 
able to procure food for his numerous a) 
Its situation appears to me most. critical; 
I see in the attack of the 16th, 80 we 
followed up, a greater symptom of discour 
ment than of daring. The perspectives of 
future call for a vigorous effort on the pa 
the Russians; with us, on the contrar) 
counsels prudence. The general-in-chief' 
terday morning opened a fire from our | 
batteries. If we succeed in silencing the 
of the enemy, our advances will be pushe 
with great activity ; if it be found necessa| 
await the arrival of mortars to obtain } 
result, the delay, the consequences of Wi 
had been a cause of apprehension, will be! 
attended with less inconvenience than / 
We know by the avowals of the Russian ¢! 
rals themselves, what losses they incur by 
fire; these losses cannot but increase, an¢. 
means of the enemy for repairing them| 
every day diminish. In the meantime 
army receives constant reinforcements, } 
lives in abundance. In spite of the ! 
fatigues to which it is subjected, its her! 
supports it; and the facility with which: 
new loan has been subscribed for proves ’ 
France will not abandon it. The victol 
the T'chernaya appears to me, therefore,! 
culated to ‘tranquillise the least cont) 
minds. It is a grand affair, the first a 
which will be to restore confidence to all? 
who had been somewhat shaken by the ¢ 
of the 18th of June. > | 
“JT have received the most ‘satisfa? 
accounts from the Sea of Azoff. The ¢ 
flotillas continue to scour the coast, and §} 
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and alarm in every direction. 
left yesterday for the Strait of Kertch, 
> on board a reinforcement of 400 ma- 
the English also send 800. The gene- 
chief, at my request, has ordered Colonel 
id to concert measures with Commander 
_ of the Pomone, for occupying ‘Taman 
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The Des- | and Fanagoria long enough to completely de- 


stroy the buildings which the Russians have 
preserved in these two establishments. The 
materials will be made use of for building 
barracks on Cape St. Paul. With timely 
precautions the garrisons of the Strait of Kertch 
will pass the winter there without suffering.” 
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CHAPTER XCVII. 


OF SEBASTOPOL FROM THE BATTLE 


OF THE TCHERNAYA TO THE EVE OF THE FINAL 
ASSAULT. 


** To possess all the various qualifications requisite for command is not very common, even 
' among those who are good officers in an inferior rank; hence, unless there is a wide field for selec- 
_ tion, the chances must be much against its being possible that a satisfactory choice should always 


be made..... 


_ Promotion in the Army, 1854. 


truth of the motto selected for this 
r was exemplified before Sebastopol at 
riod of which we now write. General 
m, a safe, careful, industrious, and zeal- 
icer, did not possess the requisites for 
ommand any more than his predecessor. 
d certainly more experience as to the 
atendence of large bodies of troops, for 
s respect Lord Raglan had none what- 
but he was equally deficient in energy, 
il activity, enterprise, and comprehen- 
8 of conception. He did not possess 
_ The French general was a good engi- 
ficer, but was said to manage infantry 
lifferently, and to be very incompetent 
use of cavalry. He also lacked personal 
, being exceedingly corpulent, and far 
ied in years. He was accustomed to 
about the camp in an open carriage, 
id by the useless pomp of a large escort 
sars. Canrobert, although fond of dis- 
ispensed with this useless trouble to the 
, and was daily seen on horseback— 
Jone, or attended by a single aide-de- 
\v orderly-—visiting every post, and in- 
3 everything. Jor a siege, Simpson was 
er than Raglan, but Pelissier was a de- 
mprovement upon Canrobert: he was 
itellectual, enterprising, and resolute. 
ing the latter part of the month of Au- 
jomotions were made by the British go- 
int in the manner condemned by the 
of this chapter. ‘That we may not 
'querulous or actuated by hostility to 
ernment of the day, we give a specimen 
© pen of Mr. Russell, of the grievances 
‘h both army and navy were subjected 
‘IS cause:—‘* The vacancy occasioned 
\death of Commander Hammet, of the 
‘1s filled up, I understand, by the pro- 
of Lieutenant Pasley, of the Royal Al- 


In order to insure such selection not being made lightly, or from favouritism or 
political motives, we would suggest that such promotions should be given in such form as your 
| majesty may be pleased to determine ; the recommendation in which the services of the officer shall 
be detailed being made public, with a view to insure the responsibility which ought to attach to 
appointments thus made out of the regular course of army promotion.”—Zeport of Commission on 


bert, who is thus put over the heads of at least 
five or six lieutenants of the Naval Brigade— 
lieutenants of ten years’ standing, or even 
more, and who have now passed eight months 
in the trenches, and been in four bombard- 
ments. ‘This needs no comment from me; but 
it may be thought to require explanation from 
those who ordain and sanction a system of pre- 
ference, which, to persons uninitiated in the 
mysteries of naval promotion, must seem un- 
just. In one point of view, it is an invidious 
task to draw public attention to such cases as 
this; but it should always be understood that 
no slur is intended to be cast on the person 
preferred. Lieutenant Pasley may be a most 
meritorious officer, but one naturally feels 
curious to become acquainted with the services 
that entitle him to walk over his seniors, who 
for two-thirds of a year have been engaged in 
actual and severe warfare, have been decimated 
by Russian shot, and have taken their full 
share of hardships probably unparalleled in the 
history of war since the campaign of 1812.” 
The evils of a divided command had been 
much felt at the battle of the T’chernaya, and 
continued to be felt afterwards while the allies 
were in expectation that the attack would be 
renewed. Osman Pasha, the Turkish general, 
could not be prevailed upon to take part in any 
general combination, pleading the directions of 
Omar Pasha to hold fast by his positions. 
Omar was angry with his own status in the 
allied counsels and operations, and seemed 
more disposed to embarrass than aid the con- 
duct of the war. General Herbillon, as senior 
general of division, had commanded at the late 
engagement until Pelissier arrived, but the 
whole line, from Baidar to Inkerman, was 
afterwards placed under the command of the 
chief of the Imperial Guard, Régnaud de 8t. 
Jean d’Angély, as général d’un corps d’armée. 
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This measure did not seem to please Osman 
Pasha, who maintained his separate authority ; 
and it placed Marmora also in difficult relations, 
as his chief was General Simpson, the Sardinian 
corps being attached to the English army. 

The Russians continued to throw forward 
parties in reconnaissance, and the Cossacks 
made a prompt incursion upon the lower part 
of the Baidar Valley on the withdrawal of the 
French cavalry, and carried away stores of 
hay and other forage, with huts, utensils, arms, 
accoutrements, &c., which it is hardly likely 
that d’Allonville had intended to abandon. 

On the 23rd large bodies of Russians were 
seen in observation of Marmora’s corps, and an 
attack was expected there on the morning of 
the 24th. For this the gallant Piedmontese 
made ready with their accustomed coolness, 
but the enemy did not venture upon the 
hopeless task of. dislodging them from their 
positions. 

The general statements of deserters were to 
the effect that an attack all along the line, from 
Baidar to Inkerman, and along the trenches, 
from Inkerman to the Quarantine, might be 
daily expected. The French Imperial Guards 
were consequently placed in position upon the 
Fedukhine Hills, and other French troops 
were moved down as supports. 

Notwithstanding the large reinforcements 
received by Gortschakoff prior to the battle of 
the Tchernaya, troops continued to arrive at 
his camp for a week after in small detach- 
ments; and a ‘Tatar’? spy brought word on 
the 24th that two divisions of grenadiers were 
expected soon. This news put the allied gene- 
rals again on the alert, and dispositions were 
made to repel an attack in greater force than 
that made on the 16th. 

Three redoubts were erected for the protec- 
tion of the Traktar Bridge, which the French 
called Raglan Redoubt, in honour of the de- 
ceased British chief; Bizot Redoubt, in honour 
of their own general of engineers, who had 
been slain; and the Redoubt de la Boussiniére, 
in honour of the artillery colonel of that name, 
who fell upon the 18th of June, 

There were various other works erected by 
both French and Sardinians, which made the 
allied positions like a great intrenched camp. 
The Turks, upon whose flank the enemy 
might descend from Baidar, did nothing to 
strengthen their posts, nor could their neigh- 
bours, the Sardinians, induce them to cut a sod, 
orraise a shovelful of earth. The policy of Osman 
seemed to be, doubtless under the directions of 
Omar, to do nothing, except fight when at- 
tacked, which no doubt the gallant Ottomans 
would have done. 

The French cavalry returned to their old post, 
and were accompanied by some battalions of 
infantry, who reconnoitred the Baidar Valley, 
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and climbed the mountains, continu 
course to the Upper Belbek. They suffer 
their reconnaissances from want of water. | 
French dragoons also made reconnaissan, 
along the road to Yalta, as if some appearar 
of the enemy in that direction was expected 
I'wo companies of the 89th English regime 
of the line were stationed in the Valley 
Vanutka, which is separated by a ridge fr 
the Baidar Valley. It was suspected that { 
Russians were in this neighbourhood in ¢0) 
strength, but the troops in the valley were 1 
molested. Some French artillery joined the 
and these were followed by other Fren 
troops, and all were engaged in making gabio 
for the siege, abundant material for sucha pr 
pose being there easily found. 
The following despatch of General Simpsc 
dated the 25th of August, will show his vic 
of the proceedings of the Russians in t¢ 
field :— 3 


‘‘ Having been engaged since daylight in 
careful observation of the position in front. 
Balaklava, Iam unable to address your lo 
ship at any length to-day. The enemy ha 
been concentrating troops at the M‘Kenz 
Tasova, and Carales, their left extending 
far as the village of Makoul, and are suppos 
to have received considerable reinforeemen 
which probably consists of two divisions. 
grenadicrs, which have been conveyed in ¢a 
from Bagtché Serai and Simpheropol. T 
bridge across the great harbour is nearly co 
pleted, and large bodies of men are employ 
in erecting earthworks on the north side of t 
harbour. Intrenchments have been thrown | 
on the Severnaya Hil], extending from the st 
coast to the site of the first lighthouse, faci 
the north. From various sources we lea: 
that the Russians on the right bank of 
‘I'chernaya are held in perfect readiness for! 
offensive movement. Our siege om 
progress steadily, with, I regret to say, hea 
casualties on our side, as your lordship will 
by the accompanying lists.” | 

The demonstrations observed by the Bn! 
chief continued to be made, and so menacing ¢ 
they become, that he thought it necessary’ 
reinforce the lines upon the Tchernaya, 4 
ordered Sir Colin Campbell, with the Highle! 
division, to take ground upon the extre? 
right, near Kamara. Fifty guns well a 
ordered by General Simpson to the support: 
the allied force. Nee 1. 

Co-operating with these preparations, *) 
Beatty, of the railway corps—if we may 5° 
signate Sir Moreton Peto’s brigade—was sae 
to superintend the formation of two ge 
from the Col de Balaklava to Kamiesch, wh! 
would facilitate communications bem 
French and English depots; and the other fr 


\ 
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dikoi, joining the old line (as it may now be 
led), to ['chorgoum, or rather to that part of 
Sardinian position which faced the village. 
e railway people who survived the toils-and 
cness incidental to their task and to the 
nate had gone home, but French and Surdi- 
n soldiers undertook the work; and Mr. 
itty was assisted in his superintendence by 
.Campbell and a few others of the railway 
sials who remained. The original line of 
way was so broken up by the rough uses 
which it had been subjected that it required 
ost to be renewed. Mr. Beatty undertook 
lace it in a working condition to last the 
iter, should the troops be compelled to re- 
n, and this was now generally foreseen. 
teform became the order of the day at 
uklava; and, under the administration of 
niral Freemantle, harbour-regulations were 
weed, which were conducive to the public 
antage. 
he British cavalry were occupied much 
ng the latter part of August in taking up 
ous positions behind the right centre, the 
t, and the extreme right of the allied lines; 
their splendid appearance was the theme 
ommendation amongst French, Sardinians, 
Turks. 
rigadicr Cameron’s Highland Brigade was 
ed closer to the rear of the Piedmontese, 
te they took up a position with a detach- 
t of the Bersaglieri. 
ptember opened upon the Tchernaya as 
ust ended—in suspense to the allied armies, 
in vigilant expectation of a renewed 
e. The Russian army on the M‘Kenzie 
‘hts began, however, to diminish gradually; 
‘ters alleged that they were withdrawing 
‘the Belbek, that the cavalry had suffered 
7 losses of animals from want of forage, 
shat, therefore, a large division had been 
away to Bagtché Serai. Still the Russian 
teers, sappers, and artillery were busy in 
gthening their positions, and a battery 
erected on the projecting spur opposite 
2 “‘Fedukhine Mountains,” which com- 
ed a good path to the Tchernaya. 
the 2nd large masses of the enemy were 
ved concentrating on Upa, Ozenbach, and 
aliou; and Prince Gortschakoff in person 
4 close reconnaissance of the allied 
ons. So near to the period of the final 
lt as the 4th of September, General Simp- 
43 in expectation of an attack in that 
‘ere 
‘the description of the battle of the Tcher- 
an interesting quotation was made from 
inal privately circulated among the friends 
v Kdward Colebrook, with which the 
% politely favoured us. The following 
m of visits made by him to the allied 


tbove the river shortly before the capture 
)» I, 
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of Southern Sebastopol, will assist the reader 
in forming a better idea of the scene then pre- 
sented by the allied forces, and of the strength . 
of their positions :—‘“'The reports of an in- 
tended attack by the Russians were go rife in 
camp, that we started again this morning with 
the early dawn, and had a delicious ride to 
Kamara, which I had not visited since the 
beginning of October last year. How changed 
the scene! The ground now alive with French, 
Sardinians, Turks, and English, was then the 
neutral ground of the two armies, and a scene 
of complete solitude. 'The eye then ranged 
from the white cliffs that marked the Russian 
position, to the green slopes along the range 
of the south coast, without discerning a sign 
of life. The valleys below me are now not 
merely full of human beings, but large herds 
of cattle cover the plain. Visited the High- 
landers, who marched here yesterday, and 
again to-day, to strengthen this part of the 
line. This is a measure of precaution that 
one cannot reprove; but the difficulty of 
moving any large force against our right flank 
is evidently so great, that I scarcely think it 
was needed. The heights beyond Kamara 
command a fine view of the country eastward 
of the wall of white cliffs which bar our pas- 
sage to the north. It is composed of hill and 
dale, with narrow valleys, evidently passable ; 
but a large force with artillery would expe- 
rience great difficulties, and a small one would 
be crushed. The lower one (the Aitodor) is 
the quarter from which it is said the attack is 
to come; but I scarcely think the enemy could 
bring against us from this quarter a sufficient 
force to’make the attack the principal one; 
and it would, moreover, be so far separated 
from the main body as to render combination 
very difficult. The Highlanders are encamped 
in a delightful situation, on the slope of the 
hill, as if the object was to show themselves 
to the enemy. ‘They are not a little pleased 
to be out of the trenches, and are preparing 
for a stay of a few days. This favour to a 
division which was encamped at Balaklava the 
whole of the most trying season, and has 
scarcely had six weeks of trench work, is a 
subject of much, and, I think, just animad- 
version.” 

The following observations as to the diffi- 
culty of relying upon the information obtained 
on the spot, amidst the events passing, confirms 
the opinion frequently expressed in the course 
of this History, that it is only by a comparison 
of the accounts of a number of eye-witnesses, 
carefully collated, and the whole submitted to 
the judgment of competent military authorities, 
that accuracy could be maintained. It has 
been by this method that the relations of facts 
in our pages have been preserved from material 
error. Sir Edward made in his journal of the 
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28th of August this entry:—‘‘I rode with 
Gaspar Tupper and Twopeny to the Baidar 
Valley, ascending the Marine Heights, and 
crossing the ridge to Vanutka Valley, and 
thence followed the Woronzoff Road. We 
were anxious to make the excursion as soon as 
we could, and while the French troops were 
in occupation of Baidar; and it may serve to 
show the difficulty of procuring information 
of what is passing in other parts of the same 
army, if I mention the different reports that 
reached us of the state of things we should 
find there. ‘Our own Correspondent’ told me 
on the preceding day, upon the authority of 
one of General Jones’s staff, that the Russians 
were in occupation of the Phoros Pass, and 
the French had fallen back. I repeated the 
story in the cavalry camp, and it was instantly 
contradicted by an officer present, who said 
some officers of the quartermaster-general’s 
department had reconnoitred in that direction, 
supported by a French escort, and there was 
no truth in it. The next morning, as we 
started, an officer we fell in with repeated the 
original story, on the authority of some friends 
whom he named, who had been at Baidar the 
previous day; but a few miles further on, Sir 
Colin Campbell, whom we fell in with, treated 
the whole thing with ridicule, and turned the 
balance the other way; and so it remained for 
the rest of the day. Our ride onwards was very 
refreshing. Well-grown trees, and hills covered 
with wood, were grateful to eyes dazzled by 
the glow of the plain and blinded with dust. 
Vanutka somewhat resembles in its form and 
breadth a west of England valley, but with an 
appearance of wildness and nature, as if un- 
frequented. We did not descend into the 
Baidar Valley; the view from the pass by 
which it is entered from the west was to me 
disappointing ; the surrounding mountains are 
wanting in grandeur, and are only partially 
clothed with wood. It is a fine broad, rich 
valley, but scarcely deserving its reputation, if 
I may be allowed to judge of it from one point 
of view. As the heat was oppressive, I re- 
turned home by the Woronzoff Road and the 
Sardinian positions. The mountains on my 
right were evidently impenetrable, except at 
rare intervals, and then only by wild path- 
ways. I was set quite at my ease as to the 
probability of any attack on this side. The 
occupation of the Baidar adds nothing to our 
security. Next morning, Tuesday, rode up to 
Kamara, and breakfasted with Sir Colin. The 
country lay like a map before us, and Sir 
Colin pointed out what he considered the posi- 
tion of the enemy, and the points from which 
they might probably attack us. It seems the 
Russians are not dependent on the M‘Kenzie 


Road alone for their advance, as they have 


formed another towards Aitodor, descending 
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the white cliffs, and passable for 
they, besides, have another road through ¢ 
country further eastward. They can th 
choose their point of attack, and advan 
without being observed. ‘This is their on 
advantage, for our position is so strong th! 
with good troops it would be impregnabll 
Of this I had good means of judging, as I to 
a ride with Captain Mansfield, Sir Golin 
aide-de-camp, after breakfast, and went i 


the hill occupied by the Sardinians, and 
conical hill further to the right, forming ; 
advanced post of the Turks. The former ig 
most commanding position; artillery plac 
here sweep the opposite hills and valleys, aj 
an enemy advancing by the latter could n 
deploy. But the great advantage of our pi 
sent line is, that the Russians could not pla) 
their guns effectively. Sir Colin told me th 
if the attack of the 18th had succeeded, y 
should have made a push for the Aitodi 
This part of the Russian position has, hor 
ever, been subsequently strengthened by hea, 
ship-guns; but in the event of the siege opel 
tions being successful, I have little doubt 1 
shall make some attempt to force the positi, 
either at that point or further westward.” 

In the foregoing pages of this chapter, t 
narrative has been confined to the circu: 
stances of the opposing armies in the fie) 
where proceedings assumed an increased i 
portance after the battle of the Tchernay 
Attention will now be directed to the progr: 
made in the works before, Sebastopol, a 
within the city. aa 

Immediately after their disaster at Trak? 
and Tchorgoum, the Russians laid a bridget 
boats across the harbour between the north al 
south sides, showing that their confidence! 
the defence of Southern Sebastopol was go: 
Over this bridge vast convoys of materiel: 


war and stores were seen daily proceedi;, 
from the south to the north side of the h- 


bour; subsequently a bridge of less rs 


was thrown across further up, and deserts 
who swam to the French ships of wat t 
clared that the powder had to a great extit 
been removed from the sea defences, and tlt 
the enemy had anticipated defeat at South 
Sebastopol by every timely measure poss 
to the occasion. Several deserters perished? 
similar attempts to reach the ships by swi- 
ming, although aided by various suppes 
carefully provided. , oa 

On the day that the battle of the Tcherni? 


was fought, the allies opened a heavy ‘° 
along their intrenchments, which the ene) 

Nothing worthy of des 
Sebastopol during the ft 
There were frequ” 


fiercely returned. 
occurred before 
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' extreme left bombarded with great 
yy; the enemy responded with prompt- 
, and sustained the response with anima- 

The 56th British regiment of the line 
1d at Balaklava, and was attached to the 
There was much discontent 
ig the old soldiers at the circumstance of 
y lads” being almost the only description 
Many of 
poor boys sickened and died almost 
The officers complained of a 
ar evil amongst themselves: nearly all 
ensigns who joined regiments in the 
ea were mere striplings, ignorant of their 
ssion in every way, and utterly unfit for 
se. They were of little use to the older 
rs, and often an incumbrance; like the 
its they were soon invalided, and might 
t as well have been detained at Scutari 
Among the 
nants was a large proportion of very 
y and inexperienced men, and many of 
imperfectly drilled. Young lieutenants 
The 
vantage of such a state of things, both 


division. 


w“ruits which ‘arrived out.’’ 


diately. 


Wte as sent to the Crimea. 


even in command of companies. 


y the officers and in the ranks, was after- 
| proved at the grand assault on the 8th 
ptember. 
2 French perseveringly worked on their 
ewards the Malakoff; but the rocky 
2 of the ground in front of the Great 
, and the commanding position of that 
rendered it impossible for the English to 
forward their sap but by very slow de- 
Meanwhile, the loss of men on the part 
» allies became very great; the French 
lore than the English, but the English 
in proportion to their numbers. The 
ré maintained every night by the British, 
vent the enemy repairing the damage 
0 his parapets and embrasures through 
ty, Was constant and skilful. The fire 
d upon the British trenches in conse- 
2 was very severe. The losses expe- 
1 from night to night may be judged of 
fact that, from the 20th to the 23rd, in- 
§ both dates, the British had 2 sergeants 
£ rank and file killed, and 8 officers, 8 
nts, and 168 rank and file wounded— 
200 men in three days. The losses from 
th to the 26th August were—24 rank 
e killed; 9 officers, 6 sergeants, and 137 
nd file killed, wounded, and missing. On 
th, Major Warden, 97th, and Lieutenant 
28rd, were slightly, and Captain J. F. 
¢, R.E., was severely “wounded. On 
th, Captain R. Drummond was danger- 
wounded, and Lieutenant-colonel Sey- 
Scots Fusileer Guards, was severely hit 
head by a piece of shell; Lieutenant 
» 84th, was slightly wounded the same 
nd on the 26th, Lieutenant Rous, of the 
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90th, and Captain Arbuthnot, R.A., were 
wounded severely. From the 27th to the 30th 
August, 1 officer, 1 sergeant, and 20 rank and 
file were killed; 6 officers, 4 sergeants, and 
152 rank and file were wounded. On the 
28th, Captain Forbes, Grenadier Guards, was 
very slightly wounded. On the 29th, Captain 
Farquharson, Scotch Fusileer Guards, and Major 
Graham, 41st regiment, were severely wounded; 
and on the 30th, Captain Wolsey, of the 90th, 
acting as engineer, and Lieutenants Ware and 
Brinkley, 97th, were severely wounded. 

On the 25th, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
arrived in the Crimea from Constantinople for 
the purpose of investing with the Order of the 
Bath such officers as her majesty was pleased 
to confer that honour upon. ‘The ceremony 
did not take place until the 27th, in the front 
of General Simpson’s quarters. A canopy de- 
corated with the allied flags was erected there, 
the standard of England surmounting them. 
A guard of honour consisting of men from 
every arm of the service attended the am- 
bassador. General Pelissier and his staff were 
in attendance. An observer, a member of the 
English medical staff, more particular than 
polite, described the general as ‘‘a thick, puffy, 
dark little man,’ and General Simpson as ‘a 
tall, lank, grey-headed, sedate-looking person.”’ 

The honour was conferred on Rear-admiral 
Sir Edmund Lyons, Rear-admiral Sir Houston 
Stewart, Lieutenant-general Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, Lieutenant-general Sir H. Bentinck, 
Lieutenant-general Sir W. Codrington, Lieu- 
tenant-general the Hon. Sir James Yorke 
Scarlett, Major-general Sir Richard Airey, 
Major-general Sir Harry Jones, and Major- 
general Sir William Eyre. 

On the conclusion of the imposing scene, the 
bands struck up ‘‘ God save the Queen,” and 
the artillery fired a royal salute. The troops 
then filed off and retired. Lord Stratford 
remained for several days, conferring with 
General Simpson, Admiral Lyons, and the me- 
dical staff, on various matters important to the 
service. The next day General Simpson sent 
the following despatch to the minister of war: 


‘Since the attempt of the enemy to force 
the passage of the Tchernaya, on the 16th 
instant, no movement of aggression has taken 
place; but all the accounts I have received 
tend to show a disposition on their part to 
renew the attack. I have considered it neces- 
sary to send the Highland division, composed 
of the 42nd, 71st, 79th, and 93rd regiments, 
under the command of Lieutenant-general Sir 
Colin Campbell, to reinforce our extreme right, 
and they are now encamped on the slopes of 
the heights overhanging the village of Kamara. 


I have likewise placed fifty guns and the 
cavalry in reserve, to act on the first appear- 
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ance of the enemy. The 56th regiment has 
arrived, and I have attached it to the first 
division. The siege operations are progressing 
favourably; but, owing to the brightness of the 
nights, a large amount of work cannot be 
executed. The raft bridge, from the north 
side to the south shore, has been completed, 
and is actually in use by the enemy; and a 
considerable increase of troops, with a good 
deal of movement, is observable in the town. 
The installation of the Knights of the Bath took 
place yesterday at my head-quarters, and was 
conducted with great dignity and solemnity 
by Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. The effect 
was most imposing, attended as the ceremony 
was by the naval and military commanders- 
in-chief of the allied forces; and after the 
delivery by her majesty’s ambassador of a 
peculiarly eloquent discourse upon the character 
and history of the most honourable Order, the 
several knights were respectively invested 
with the insignia of their class. I transmit 
the weekly report of the principal medical 
officer, which shows a decided improvement in 
the health of the army, and the list of casual- 
ties to the 26th instant.” 


As evidence of the corruption pervading 
every state department, each of these gallant 
officers had to pay £164 18s. 4d. for the hon- 
our thus bestowed upon him. Poor men of merit 
are necessarily barred out from such rewards. 

On the night of the 29th of August a 13-inch 
shell from the city burst through the roof of 
a tumbril, from which the French were dis- 
charging powder into one of their magazines, 
near the Brancion Redoubt. The cartridges in 
the tumbril were of course exploded, and the 
proximity of the magazine caused the explo- 
sion to be communicated to it, and a fearful 
report, followed by sheets of flame, broke over 
the works. ‘There were at the moment seven 
tons of gunpowder in the magazine, besides 
shot and shell. These were hurled into the 
air, and were scattered over the trenches, fall- 
ing in showers on the redoubt. Four officers 
and thirty-six men were blown up, and three 
times as many were wounded, some mortally, 
many seriously, by the shells and balls, or their 
fragments. The last reverberations had scarcely 
died away over Sebastopol, when a loud cheer 
ascended from the enemy’s works, which was 
answered by angry salvoes from the French and 
English batteries. . 

On the night of the 30th a body of Russians 
succeeded in gaining the advanced trench of 
the English before they were observed. The 
guard made little resistance, being chiefly com- 
posed of feeble recruits. The enemy very 
promptly began to pull down the gabions, and 
to fill up the parallels, while a portion of them 
advanced to attack the next parallel. The 97th 
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regiment received them with a steady an es 
lute fire, by which they were utterly disc 
fited. The men of the 97th then charge 
led by Captain Brinkley and Lieutenants Pre 
ton and Ware; the captain and Ware we 
wounded, and Preston was killed. The 
gallant officers, especially Lieutenant Presto 
behaved nobly, emulating the example set | 
the brave Captain Vicars, who on a previo 
oceasion of like peril so heroically died. (a 
tain Pechell behaved also with great gallantr 
and was wounded slightly ; four days afterwar 
he was killed in the trenches. Colonel Bunbu 
received and deserved the notice of Gener 
Simpson. . 
Such losses, however severely felt hy f 
English, were still more severe and freque 
with our allies, who had nightly 150 m 
killed and wounded in the trenches. The Ru 
sians suffered far beyond the injury they we 
able to inflict. Pelissier remarked—‘“ I lose 
fine brigade in ten days; the enemy loses 
division a week, andif this goes on for a mon 
he will be deprived of a corps d'armée.” 
On the 1st of September, five days before t 
opening of the bombardment, Sir Edward Col 
brook, under the guidance of his friend, Colon 
Chapman, visited the trenches, and his jour 
contuins the most striking and graphic deseri 
tion of the appearance of the opposing lin 
which we have perused or heard from tho 
who, like Sir Edward, were witnesses. Hisd 
scription thus commences :—‘“‘The batten 
are this year so much advanced, and the form 
tion of the ground so peculiar, that if 18 1 
possible to judge of our attack except by | 
actual visit. We rode down to the batte 
which bears the name of my guide, by a ravi 
strewed, as are all those leading to our trench 
so thickly with shot, that I could not he 
asking whether some of the heaps had not be 
collected by hand. Every bend on the h 
had acted like a funnel to mass them togeth 
in this peculiar way. Arrived at the batte 
which now constitutes our first parallel, Th 
before me the battle-field of the last six month 
our works pushed on for upwards of half 
mile in advance, and crowded with men 
they approach the front; Rifle-pits and Qui 
ries, the scene of our struggle in the spml 
and the cemetery to which our troops p@ 
trated on the 18th of June. Chapman rece 
mended a nearer survey from an advant 
battery on our left, and we passed along ! 
edge of the great ravine, dividing the Fret! 
and English lines, by a singular path, here é: 
there running under masses of projecting 7° 
which form natural caverns,* where our 
find shelter, and in some cases are turned I: 
magazines. We reached the ‘promised b 
tery at last, which rests on the ravine, anc 
* The Ovens. . 


. 


j 


1 


CVILJ 


nce of the second parallel. 
duty. 


and seemed, to my unprofessional eye, 


and us. Before us lay the creek which 
ne harbour, which we could follow 
its length, and which this battery was 


‘command. On our front I could fol- 
netly the long outline of the Russian 


forming almost one continual line of 


res; and on the extreme right we 
2 in profile the Malakoff (in itself a 
,and the French works carried up to 
edge. I was not left to enjoy my 
‘y long, for a midshipman, who was 
about in a very lively manner, as he 
varned us that we were going to open 
the seamen began to point the guns. 
ed a little to one side, to watch the 
the shot, some of which were directed 
he bridge of boats, and others against 
ry. The range of the former was too 
be relied upon; one excellent shot had 
le from this battery a few days before. 
said Chapman, ‘let us move a little 
ff, for we shall soon have a shot from 
ve had hardly gone twenty yards to 
When a volume of smoke from the 
Jattery was followed pretty closely by 
of a shot over our heads, and shot and 
wed in rapid succession ; two of them 
the parapet, scattering the dirt over 
ntering an embrasure without causing 
aity, another bounded off our maga- 
the remainder plunged into the ravine 
s. This was too hot to be pleasant, 
gan to think of the difficultics of a 
or though I was snug enough under 
pet, the road by which I came was 
dangerous. However, my guide was 
ve to this, and we returned by the 
the right. We had to pass the line 
get there, and stopping at a new work 
of formation, which Chapman wished 
had an amusing specimen of the man- 
uch the working-parties threw down 
md shovel when the look-out man 
‘ot,’ and rushed to the parapet, in 
course, I followed their example. 
, sorry to be out of this, and should 
have felt more apprehension, if it had 
for the coolness of my friends, and the 
lour of the men in the batteries, and the 
f casualties, which made it difficult 
it as a scene of danger. We moved 
he right, till we reached the ravine 
arated the left and right attack, and 
Into the zigzags. ‘I'hese, in some 
fe no cover, the bare rock protruding 
e surface. Apart from the lively 
hich distinguished it, my visit has 
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y Neville, of the engineers, who came 
The scene was very striking ; 
ystaff Battery (Russian) rose high on 
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been a very instructive one. It has enabled 
me to judge by. observation of the extent of 
these works, the difficulties under which they 
are carried on, the bearing of the fire of the 
batteries, and the peculiarity of the ground. 
Though the ravines run with a certain regu- 
larity the ground does not; it is broken into 
hills and mamelons, which complicate the war- 
fare, and give a field for military skill, which 
any map imperfectly explains. For instance, 
the broken ground called the Quarries immedi- 
ately in front of the Redan, covers a_bat- 
tery which bears on the Malakoff, and supports 
the French attack. Ido not think it is suffi- 
ciently known that many of our works were 
carried on and completed during the middle of 
that trying season that wasted the army. The 
second and third parallel were so made. What- 
ever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
propriety of pushing forward the siege at such 
a cost of life, it must add, if anything can, to 
the admiration of the energy and fortitude of 
our countrymen to know that in the midst of 
difficulties, such as rarely have been encoun- 
tered by any army, we steadily advanced 
against the enemy’s works, and that there was 
no moment of faltering in our progress. The 
Garden Battery, whose fire I experienced, has 
been the most troublesome during the siege, 
and caused more casualties than any other, 
enfilading our advanced works, and never 
silenced by our fire.”’ 

Rumour ascribed insubordination to the gar- 
rison, and it was observed that strange shouting 
and discharges of musketry were on some occa- 
sions heard from within the city. Deserters 
alleged that in one of these instances of riotous 
noise, an officer of distinction and 100 men 
were executed for disobedience. 

By the beginning of September the French 
works were pressed up so close, that one of 
their trenches was designated the “ slaughter- 
house ;”’ half of these who nightly entered it 
were returned killed or wounded. Mr. Rus- 
sell made this entry in his journal :—‘‘ From 
the head of the French sap one can now lay his 
hand on the abattis of the Malakoff.” He re- 
presents Major Graham, an amateur, as having 
done so, and paying as a penalty the loss of 
his arm; and Mr. Gauchier, a midshipman of 
the Caradoc, as incurring a dangerous wound 
by his daring conduct near the same spot. By 
the time the last (as it is generally called the 
sixth) bombardment* was opened, the French 
sap was carried to within twenty-five yards of 
the salient of the Malakoff. The English, 
however, were not able, for the reasons already 
assigned as accounting for the slowness of their 
progress, to approach nearer to the Great Redan 
than 200 yards. 


* We have not numerated each general cannonade as 
a bombardment, 
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On the north side the enemy threw up pro- 
digious earthworks, and seemed to place his 
only hope of an obstinate resistance ultimately 
there. 

The Malakoff and Redan suffered under the 
daily fire of the besiegers, and the Russians 
made repeated and gallant efforts to repair the 
embrasures in the open day; the only result 
was a terrible sacrifice of life from the sure 
aim of their enemies. 

The armament of the allied lines assumed 
extraordinary magnitude and power. ‘The 
Green-hill Battery, which in the bombardment 
that had last taken place was so prominent, ap- 
peared in the rear; in advance of it .a battery 
of fifteen mortars was constructed, as well as 
other new batteries armed with ponderous ar- 
tillery. Everything portended that one of the 
bloodiest struggles which war ever set man to 
make with man was about to take place. The 
remark was touchingly true with which a cor- 
respondent of the Zimes, signing himself K., 
commenced a letter on the Ist of September :— 
‘There is many a fine fellow in camp thinking 
this morning of some pleasant terrain, where 
partridges abound, and friends are gathered, 
intent upon harmless slaughter, who will never 
see the old country again.” 

The spirits of the men were, however, buoy- 
ant, especially as the grand finale approached. 
Amidst all these terrible preparations for a 
battle of artillery, the most dreadful the world 
had ever seen, and which had as yet occurred 
even around Sebastopol—and while all were 
talking daily of the assault and carnage by 
which the objects of the bombardment were 
to be made effectual, the men enjoyed great 
liveliness of spirits, and heartily joined in 
every diversion which their wit could devise. 
The sailors were the gayest of the gay: the 
following is a specimen of their amusing 
devices :— 


THEATRE ROYAL, NAVAL BRIGADE. 


On Friday evening, 31st of August, will be performed— 
DEAB AS A> PO SE 
To be followed by 
THE SBILENT WOMAN. 
The whole to conclude with the laughable farce entitled 
SLASHER AND CRASHER. 
Seats to be taken at 7 o’clock. Performance to commence 
precisely at 8 o’clock. 


God save the Queen! Rule Britannia ! 


Upon this Mr. Russell remarks :—‘“ And right 
well they played. ‘True, the theatre was the 
amputating house of the brigade, but no reflec- 
tions as to its future and past use marred the 
sense of present enjoyment. The scenes were 
furnished from the London, the actors from 
the brigade. There was an agreeable ballet- 
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girl, who had to go into the trene 
a 68-pounder at three o’clock in the 
and Rosa was impersonated by a pre 
young boatswain’s mate. Songs there 
plenty, with a slight smack of the foreca 
and a refrain of big guns booming down 
ravine from the front; but they were 
highly appreciated, and the dancing was | 
nounced to be worthy of Her Majesty’s, 
Terpsichore and Mr. Lumley retired from 
concern. Nor were fashionable and illustr 
personages wanting to grace the 9 
with their presence, and to relieve the mas 
2000 commoners who cheered, and lang] 
and applauded so. good-humouredly, Y 
elegant contemporary’s types need not } 
blushed to print such names as the ‘Duk 
Newcastle,’ who paid marked attention' 
Deaf as a Post, and led the encore for a hi 
pipe of the first force; as ‘Lord Rokeby,’ » 
was as assiduous as his grace, besides thos' 
generals, brigadiers, lords, and honourat, 
‘The sense of enjoyment was not marred by 
long-range guns, which now and ne 
lobbing shot near the theatre, and never | 
any harm; and if the audience were amu 
so were the performers, who acted with | 
prising spirit and taste. What would | 


f 


Benbow or grim old Cloudlesley Shovell 1 
thought of it all?” : fey | 


like those sent out to the infantry, they vi 
) 
physical power, and they drooped and pine! 
sickness soon after their arrival, but not be 
exposed to the same hard work as the nev) 
arrived infantry drafts, they did not die in| 
same proportion. On the 4th of Septem 
General Simpson thus addressed Lord hi 
mure :— 2 a 


“From the heavy fire maintained by | 
enemy on the head of our sap, the pro 
made has been slow, and accompan 
must be expected, by several casu 
among the sappers and working-parties; 
it is with great regret that I have to report! 
death, last night, of Captain Pechell, 77th: 
giment, whose conduct I had occasion to bi 
before your lordship’s notice in my despate! 
the Ist instant. Within the last few da’ 
second bridge has been commenced from} 
north shore to Karabelnaia, the object bi 
evidently to expedite the removal of § 
from the dockyard. The continued reports! 
receive induce General Pelissier and mys¢ 
believe that the enemy still meditate an # 
in force on our positions on the Tehernay# 
meet which the troops are kept in # contin? 
state of readiness. The 82nd regiment i 
arrived from Corfu, and haye disembarket ; 


. 
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[ intend them to relieve the 18th regi- 
f Balaklava, which has joined the first 
;, under Lord Rokeby. The health of 
ops is excellent. I inclose the list of 
es.” 


peneral does not relate in this despatch 
‘ly on the morning of the day he wrote, 
lawn, a heavy fire was opened by the 
8, followed by a sortie, which was the 
f effecting injury upon the head of the 
sap, and of slaying and wounding 
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several officers. ‘Two sergeants, Coleman and 
O’Grady, distinguished themselves: the latter 
fell dead while requesting permission to storm 
a rifle-pit with a small party of his soldiers. 

At last the memorable 5th of September 
arrived, when the grand and final bombardment 
was opened. A description of it, and of the 
assault which followed, is reserved for another 
chapter; meanwhile, the attention of the reader 
must be directed to other spheres of action, 
where the arms of the allies had chequered 
fortunes. 


oo 
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CHAPTER XCVIII. 
THE WAR IN ASIA MINOR.—DEFENCE OF KARS. 


** Here stand, my lords! and send discoverers forth 


To know the numbers of our enemies.” 


former chapter the narrative of affairs 
Minor was brought up to the month of 
The struggles of General Williams and 
e band of European officers to secure 
1 Erzerum against the enemy, and the 
opeless, yet determined and persever- 
ts of Williams to conquer all obstacles, 
picted; the futile correspondence of 
ral with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
d Raglan, and the enlightened and 
interference of Lord Clarendon on his 
vere also detailed. 
we now to relate how the Turkish and 
governments conducted the war in. 
, of the world, and in what a different 
srything relating to it was regarded by 
From the beginning of June until 
, and the men of its garrison were 
iptives, the Western governments, 
) wholly with the Crimea, neglected 
ace of Turkish Armenia, and all but 
d its brave defenders as spoils for the 


urkish government seemed to abandon 
> regions to their fate. Officers were 
l to high command simply because 
court favour. The government of the 
iducted its military affairs in Asia as 
sh government did every where, except 
cked by the people: commands were 
because of the rank of the candidates, 
tion to those in high places, or their 
in the Divan, irrespective of experi- 
personal adaptation to control large 
men. 

ussians, on the other hand, showed in 
p they took how well they knew the 
their Transcaucasian conquests, and 
herable the Turkish empire was in 
ction. While the forces of Russia 
ng driven from the Danube, they 
thdrew a man from Russian Armenia, 
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Georgia, or Mingrelia; while the baffled and 
discomfited Paskiewitch, Gortschakoff, and 
Luders, were fugitives behind the Pruth, An- 
dronikoff and his fellows were beating the 
Turks at Kuyukdere; even long after, when 
the defenders of the great Crimean fortress 
were finding shelter in the northern forts, and 
looking down upon the burnt and shattered 
ruins of Southern Sebastopol, for which they 
had so long vainly battled and bled, Mouravieff 
was capturing the northern capital of Asia 
Minor, and the army which had constituted its 
garrison. ‘The Russians never relaxed for an 
hour their efforts upon the Georgian and Ar- 
menian frontiers because of any defeats suffered 
in Europe, or the waste of their armies there. 
The French seem to have kept a selfish rather 
than a vigilant eye upon events in Anatolia, 
It is notorious that the expedition of Omar 
Pasha, which took place in the autumn, and 
was intended indirectly to relieve Kars, was 
impeded by the allied generals in the Crimea, 
the British commander being governed on the 
occasion by the superior will of Pelissier. The 
French took no interest in the war on the 
Asiatic shores of the Black Sea, because they 
had no possessions which Russian influence 
over Persia and Central Asia could endanger. 
Besides, they were jealous of the oriental 
dominion of England, and would not object to 
see our Indian empire at all events weakened 
by apprehensions from Central Asia. It is quite 
certain that our allies gave as little assistance 
as it was possible to give in that direction to 
the Turks, or to the British officers sent among 
them. This was a short-sighted policy on the 
part of our ally, for the Dardanelles may be 
reached more effectually and speedily by way 
of Asia Minor than by way of the Danube, and 
wherever the double-headed eagle appears, 
there the eagle of France must encounter it 
at whatever disadvantage. If France allow 
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Russia to emerge into the Mediterranean as a 
great military, and, then necessarily, great naval 
power, it will not be for her to restore the 
European balance. She would then be com- 
pelled to act a secondary part to England, 
without whom she could neither have help nor 
hope. Amidst such a complication of circum- 
stances and interests, England should have 
saved Kars at any cost, however enormous ; 
she should never have suffered it to be in- 
vested; she ought, for the sake of her own 
Asiatic influence, ta have seen to the defence 
of Anatolia, and to have pushed back Russia 
behind her own frontier line. Victory in the 
Crimea saved Turkey, and humbled Russia at 
St. Petersburg ; but France had the chief glory 
there, while the victories of Russia in Asia 
humbled England before Persia and the petty 
states of Central Asia, without affecting the 
prestige of France in any way. Happily, the 
glorious conduct of the British officers at Kars, 
and all through the Asiatic campaigns, re- 
deemed our influence. 

The successful ambition of Russia in the 
East, during the last and present century, was 
an earnest that she would strain every nerve 
to hold her footing, east as well as west of 
the Black Sea. The following sketch of Rus- 
sian conquest on both shores of the Kuxine, 
within three-quarters of a century, ought to 
have roused the Western governments to 
provide for the repulse of Russia, as well on 
the Asiatic as the European shores of the 
Euxine :— 

ACQUISITIONS FROM TURKEY. 


Country north of Crimea .............. 1774 
The Crimea and country between the Sea 

Of Avot end Caspian <a cie0[es ssn tae 1783 
Country round Odesst\ io. .0,0s tsaseee = <5 1792 
SSESSOTADIS “a's via bios ow sleieets 0 se’ Niet » ws 1812 

ACQUISITIONS FROM PERSIA. 

Mingrelia, on the Black Sea............ 1802 
MTAMHCTIGIR! p>, 25 Sewn bos Wels wale bieeied hee 1802 
CTS Oe Pe eer ene ere 1803 
PAA ATVOE | o\ni0:y SENG ela wieveinte a aie laine w'scnie 1805 
COLTS <1 a Rp BSN Astrea Ale ihe GS 1805 
RMON AE Gis !v' lo woe eee SEV ener wher eca bie wots aie 1806 
‘Palisk, onthe Ogepiatl ds s«..2s ssa <a see = 1812 
RPT t ach cra ya ale palo ote she aimee eieralnce 1814 
Erivan, Mount Ararat, and Etchmiazin.. 1828 
PRB IAG ii cis aia acai bins wini@ersipie #18 bans i0'6 SA 1829 


Early in the summer of 1855, General Mou- 
 yavieff, as has been already shown in a previous 
chapter, succeeded Prince Bebutoff as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Asiatic army of the 
ezar. This vigorous general took every pre- 
caution to secure his communications, and 
with activity and spirit took the offensive. On 
the side of the allies everything depended upon 
the skill and courage of General Williams, 
who had little support which he could rely 
upon but the heroism and military proficiency 
of a band of British and Hungarian officers. 
His importunities for help to Constantinople 
‘had not been attended to, and England made 
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no direct effort to supply him with anyt] 
Lord Clarendon and the British govern 
were well affected to him, and zealously aff 
to the cause; but either they were inco 
tent to manage any system of relief, or 
relied upon their representations through | 
ambassador at Constantinople producing a 
effect upon the Porte, or they supposed 
Lord Raglan would provide relief. We ca 
but think that had the allied generals in 
Crimea been men of genius, or even of ex 
sive information and solid mental power, 
would have devised some practicable scl 
for the relief of General Williams. ‘There: 
ships, stores, and ammunition at Balak) 
and enterprising naval and military i 
able and willing to undertake any task ass); 
to them, that could have been spared; 
not only was nothing done by the allied ct 
they repressed and chilled what others w 
have attempted. From first to last Will 
was sacrificed to a cabal at Constantinopl 
which Lord Stratford and certain pashas 
an inglorious part, just as the noble and da 
less Guyon had been sacrificed by similarje: 
sies and intrigues, in which the same and ( 
persons had figured. : 

When Mouravieff commenced an offer 
part, Williams was at Erzerum, and the va 
pashas were taking matters as quietly as ( 
Pasha did at Eupatoria. The Christian 7 
lations were disaffected, the Greeks reat 
fly to arms for Russia, and already eng 
as spies, in which avocation the Arma 
competed with them, the former actuate 
bigotry, the latter by interest. The Kurds 
other Mohammedan tribes, although big 
Mussulmen, were ready to sell themsely 
irregular troops to Mouravieff, and the: 
cassians, who were hearty in the cat 
Turkey, held back in disgust, in conseqt: 
of the bloody and barbarous deeds which’ 
tain base and cowardly Bashi-bazouks! 
perpetrated. ae 

The difficulties of Williams were iu 
able; but his spirit was equal to then! 
Finding that Kars was menaced he has) 
thither, still further strengthened the defe) 
and prepared the garrison to meet thi 
in the battery or the field. His exe] 
and his genius inspired all classes, 0 thé! 
citizens of Kars offered to arm in the det 
without pay, and the Turkish soldiers demé! 
to be led against the enemy. It was! 
lutely necessary, however, for Williams | 
on the defensive, because of the numerict 
feriority of his troops, and their deficier’ 
matériel of war. ‘The various departmer 
an army which require to be in proporti 
order to secure its efficiency, were | 
at Kars. Williams had scarcely any ©" 
the few he had were inefficiently provided? 
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were no engineers, or intelligent sappers 
liners, to carry out properly and promptly 
‘ders of the European officers. His whole 
did not exceed 17,000 men, while that of 
wieff consisted of 28,000 infantry, 10,000 
y, and more than their proportion of ar- 
Of this force 25,000 men advanced 
Kars at the beginning of June. Vassif 
_ the muschir (or field-marshal) of the 
sh army of Asia, became alarmed; and 
the Russians were within four hours’ 
, he proposed to Williams to fall back 
arzerum. ‘This was regarded simply as 
fof weakness and timidity on the part 
honest but unenterprising muschir ; 
nce the war terminated, circumstances 
red to justify .the belief that he had 
from the Porte to induce Williams to 
his step, without positively insisting 
t. At all events, the Turkish pashas, 
ostilities closed, continued to denounce 
ence of Kars as bad in strategy. They 
that Williams destroyed their army, 
g it to be caught at Kars as in a 
astead of failing back upon Erzerum, 
pre, by obtaining reinforcements, and 
n the midst of his supplies, to operate 
new base against the enemy: these 
ons we shall confute in another page. 
General Williams set out from Fr- 
he left Colonel Calandrelli, an Italian 


acting in the name of Gencral Williams, 
and by the superior means at. his disposal, 
Dr, Sandwith declares that the provisions were 
found to be insufficient for a siege of any dura- 
tion, and that there was only sufficient ammu- 
nition for an expenditure of three days. The 
horsemen he and other officers describe as ill- 
disciplined, but rudely brave, and all accounts 
concur in representing the horses as in a ludj- 
crous condition, so long had they been deprived 
of adequate forage. One might apply most 
fitly to this cavalry the description given of 
the English troopers by an enemy, in Shak- 
spere’s Henry V.:— 


‘‘ Their horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 
With torch-staves in their hand ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 
The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes ; 
And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit 
Lies, foul with chewed grass, still and motionless ; 
And their executors, the knavish crows, 
Fly o’er them all, impatient for their hour.” 


Dr. Sandwith found that of 2000 beds 
which he had applied for three months before 
as absolutely essential to the wounded and sick, 
—whose numbers would be great in case of a 
protracted siege,—not one had arrived. Gene- 
ral Williams was all but driven to despair by 
finding that the pasha of Erzerum, instead of 
sending to Kars three months’ provisions, as the 
general supposed he had done, these indispen- 


M1, al sable supplies were left at Yenekoi, a long 
r officer, engaged in making intrench- day’s march from the city! There were not 


nd otherwise fortifying Erzerum. On arabas and horses in sufficient numbers to con- 
d the general and Dr. Sandwith met vey them, and if there had been, before the 
id Uffendi, a Polish renegade, who convoy could arrive the Russians would hear 
despatches from Colonel Lake. The of its errand through their Armenian sples, 
ve Dr. Sandwith a most gloomy ac- | and by a detour secure the prize, and make the 
‘the prospects of defence at Kars, and | escort prisoners, as that escort would neces- 
me time represented retreat from it as sarily consist of infantry, from the deficiency 
le, Mouravieff having at his command | of troopers in the garrison. 
avalry—a computation not far beyond Schwartzenburgh, a German officer, recon- 
1. He also insinuated that Colonel Lake noitred the enemy before his arrival, and re- 
tain Thompson were likely to be over- | ported his army to be 40,000 in number—a 
l by the pashas to abandon the defence | gross exaggeration. The following is a correct, 
-I—a@ supposition as little likely to be- although popular, description of Colonel Lake's 
as any well could be. On the route fortifications. Kars is situated under a preci- 
ral and his staff met convoys of sick | pitous range of rocky hills, which run east and 
from Kars to Erzerum, and Madame | west. The ascent in the western extremity is 
the wife of a German officer, who | easy—‘it is a sort of mamelon called Tah- 
lowed the fortunes of her husband in masp.” The eastern extremity of the range is 
but who was prudently sent away abrupt, rocky, and precipitous; this is called 
impending horrors of a siege. Kara-dagh, and is within a mile of the town : 
7th, an escort of lancers and the Eng- | Tahmasp is twice that distance. The range is 
78 of the Kars’ garrison met the sene- | separated by a gorge (or valley, as the Russians 
> road to greet his arrival; the whole | call it), through which flows a river passable 
m after entered the city amidst the | by bridges, one of which only was constructed 
| of the soldiers and inhabitants. | by Colonel Lake. On the south of Kars a 
Williams and his suite were delighted | large plain extends for some miles, and is then 
hat by Colonel Lake’s assiduity and | barred by a range of easy sloping heights. 
camp of Kars had been amazingly | These hills commanded the city in a military 
ned. The excellent plans of Guyon | sense, and Lake therefore fortified them. Se- 
partly carried out by Colonel Lake, | veral open works covered these heights before 
; 34 
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the arrival of either Lake or Williams, which 
had been erected at the suggestion of the 
gallant but unfortunate Guyon. On the west 
of Kars there was an old open work, called 
‘Veli Pasha Tabia,’’? which Lake converted 
into a strong defence. A block-house was 80 
placed within the Tabia and protected by earth 
as to be bomb-proof ; this was dignified by the 
name of Fort Lake, and was mounted with four 
36-pounders and four smaller guns. This Co- 
lonel Lake considered to be the key of the 
place. Breastworks extended from this im- 
portant position for a mile and a half eastward 
to the gorge, strengthened at intervals by strong 
redoubts; at the extremity of the gorge there 
was a redoubt called Teesdale Tabia, which 
had been placed by that very young officer at 
the close of 1854. This was, however, com- 
manded by a fort at the opposite side of the 
gorge, called the Arab Tabia, after the glorious 
earthwork of Silistria, which there defied the 
power of Russia. The Arab Tabia was, in turn, 
commanded by the eastern forts on Kara-dagh. 
These defences, on the northern side of Kars, 
were united to the works on the plain by forts 
and breastworks. The weakness of the defence 
was its extent. It would have required an 
army as numerous as that of the besiegers 
properly to man such extensive works, and all 
must be garrisoned, or they would, of course, 
be seized by the enemy, who, by possessing any 
one link in the chain, was thereby in a better 
condition to seize all the rest. 

On the 10th, a citizen of reputation waited 
upon General Williams with the brave offer of 
arming the citizens, and politely added the 
intention of ‘bringing as many of the Giaours’ 
heads as Veeliams Pasha might like to accept, 
and lay them at his feet; Inshallah |” (please 
God). ‘‘Vecliams Pasha” informed him that it 
would not please God at all, nor please him ; 
that enemies, dead or alive, were to be treated 
with lenity and mercy, and to be exempt in 
either case from insult. This greatly astonished 
Osman Agha, as this senior of the city was 
named; but nevertheless he would fight, and 
go would all the citizens. The muschir, Vassif 
Pasha, and Hussein Pasha, a Circassian chief, 
and Ismael Pasha (the Hungarian General 
Kmety) co-operated with General Williams in 
every possible way. 

Lake employed himself in instructing the 
officers in their duties, and Teesdale displayed ex- 
traordinary activity, and, notwithstanding bis 
extreme youth, great wisdom and skill. One 
might apply to this intrepid and clever young 
warrior the words of the great dramatist :— 

““T do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active, valiant, or more valiant, young, 
More daring, or more brave, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds.” 


Dr. Sandwith and Colonel Lake had a 
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narrow escape of life in an outpost 
two days before the Russian army arrived befo: 
the place. Colonel Lake and the doctor we 
reconnoitring the Russians with a small boc 
of regular cavalry and a troop of Bashi-bazouk 
the latter being in advance. A Russian reg 
ment of cavalry was in observation, and made: 
attempt to cut off the English officers. Colon 
Lake ordered the cavalry to retire, which, tl 
moment the Bashi-bazouks perceived, th 
uttered a yell and took to flight, rushing amor 
the regular cavalry, and throwing them in 
disorder; before they could re-form, the Russia 
were amongst them, cutting down the Turki: 
troops with desperate earnestness, who fle 
scarcely offering any resistance. The Bniti 
officers escaped only by the fleetness of the 
steeds. At last the Turks were rallied, a1 
the Bashi-bazouks made a wonderful display 
bravery, firing their pistols at the distance 
1000 yards. : 
At daybreak on the 16th of June the a 
vanced guard of the Muscovs attacked a 
drove in the pickets of the Moslems. T 
outposts made a brave but abortive defen 
The advanced guard of the enemy consisted 
three regiments of Cossacks, supported by hon 
artillery and a rocket troop; before these { 
Bashi-bazouks rapidly fell back, fighting wile 
and irregularly. The Turkish light mfan' 
retired in skirmishing order, , offering to 1 
Cossacks an opportunity of which they hadi 
the skill or courage to take advantage. -Wi 
the Turkish light troops fell back, the m 
army of Mouravieff gradually appeared. ‘It \ 
a fine body of men, their arms and h 
helmets gleaming in the midsummer mor; 
sun; they formed before the town, taking }) 
with celerity and order. Perhaps no Buss 
army was ever held so well in hand by ¢ 
general, nor did a Russian chief before ¢ 
command a more compact and well ape 
body of troops. Mouravieff had not his for’ 
in line before half -past six o'clock. His ret! 
naissance was soon effected, and his ort 
given. These orders were instantanen\ 
obeyed, and the attempt upon the town hep 
The troops of the Russian general were dre 
up upon the road, and the slope of oh 
skirting on either side the road from Gu" 
entering Kars upon its eastern suburb. ? 
aspect presented by his army was YOY ! 
posing, and well calculated to intimidate? 
less happily-appointed Osmanli. The infat 
of the assailants composed three strong eolurs 
these were flanked by three regiments 0 ' 
goons, and supported by 48 pieces of can! 
Behind these was a column of reserve infar 
and an immense commissariat train, prote 
by Kurdish cavalry in the. czax’s set 
When the Bashi-bazouks retired before 
advanced guard, the cavalry of that 
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mpted tu enter the town with them, so hot 
the pursuit; for the Bashi-bazouks had 
itedly covered the retreat of the infantry, 
were exposed to imminent risk in doing so 
. the swarms of Cossacks which crowded 
1 them. As the Russian cavalry made a 
_ to enter the town, they were received 
} such a fire from the Turkish artillery 
endered a flight more speedy than their 
ge—a good proof of their discretion. The 
ian guns moved up and opened a heavy 
under cover of which the cavalry re-formed, 
made another dash for the town. They 
. again met by so severe an artillery fire 
they fled, and this time so hastily and 
efully that they never halted until they 
ied the main body. The guns limbered up 
followed them, receiving, however, con- 
able damage from the Turkish cannon. 
smart affair seemed to cool the haste of 
tussian chief, who drew off his army, and 
camp between Zaiur and Akche Kaleh. 
guravieff was evidently surprised at the 
» and skilful resistance which he en- 
tered, and resolved to deliberate before 
jlan of assault should be carried into exe- 
n. 

Turks were much encouraged by their 
ss; and the news of a great victory, exag- 
ed in every conceivable way, spread 
g the wild tribes of Northern and Central 
and was borne by innumerable voices to 
Jardanelles, Constantinople, and even to 
Jrimea. Williams tempered this elated 
g while he used it, impressing upon the 
ry that they were a match for their foe; 
aat as the advantage in numbers and ap- 
nent was on the enemy’s side, they must 
upfor this disparity by their courage and 
mee, by indomitable labour and patriotic 
ierifice. To these exhortations the men 
ded with enthusiasm, repeating again 
jain that “Williams Pasha was no end 
ian, 

: conduct of the Turkish cavalry was 
than Williams himself had any expecta- 
vould be the case, although he had a 
‘opinion of the mettle of the wild horse- 
f Asia Minor than any of his officers pos- 
Much of their improved spirit had 
produced by that most gallant man, 


throughout the preceding night, and stood to 
their arms before daylight. 

“Our advanced posts were driven in soon 
after daylight, and the Russian army appeared 
on the height about half-past six o’clock: its 
advanced guard consisted of three regiments of 
regular Cossacks, supported by artillery and 
rockets. The main body of infantry marched 
in three columns, flanked by three regiments 
of dragoons, and supported by six batteries of 
eight guns each. In the rear appeared a strong 
column of reserve infantry, then the waggons, 
carrying, as I have since heard, three days’ 
provisions. The whole force could not have 
been less than 25,000. 

‘Nothing could be more perfect than the 
handling of the enemy’s army as it advanced 
upon the front of our intrenchments formed 
by the line of works called Arab Tabia, Kara- 
dagh, and Hafiz Pasha Tabia, and facing the 
Gumri Road. Our cavalry, pickets, and Bashi- 
bazouks retired, skirmishing with the regular 
Cossacks until within 1000 yards of our lines, 
when the enemy’s cavalry made a desperate 
rush, supported by its reserves of skirmishers, 
and also by a rocket troop, to enter the camp 
with our outnumbered cavalry under Baron de 
Schwartzenburg, but they were instantly 
checked by the artillery from Arab Tabia, 
Kara-dagh, and Hafiz Pasha Tabia; they then 
fell back upon the main body of the Russian 
army, which retired in the same order in which 
it had advanced, and, after halting for a few 
minutes, finally disappeared over the hills, and 
has resumed its old camping-ground at Zaiur 
and Akche Kaleh. 

“As the enemy carried off their dead, we 
could not ascertain their loss, but it is esti- 
mated from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty; ours amounted to six killed and eight 
wounded. 

“The spirit of the Turkish troops was ex- 
cellent, evincing, as they did, as much readi- 
ness in the defence as they had shown in the 
construction of their epaulments. If the 
enemy had attempted to carry his original 
intention into execution, he would, I confi- 
dently believe, have met with signal dis- 
aster. 

“Phe precautions which I have recom- 
mended the muschir to take are in no wise 
slackened, and we are now preparing for an 
attack of the heights in the rear of the city. 
The labour of the officers of my staff have been 
meessant; and I have to record my thanks to 
Colonel Lake, to Major Teesdale, and Captain 
Thompson, and to Dr. Sandwith, as well as to 
Messrs. Churchill and Zohrab, the secretaries 
aud interpreters, whose duties are equally 
arduous and fatiguing. 

JT have, &c., 
“W, F, Winzrams.” 


following letter from Gencral Williams 
‘how the state of his mind as to the 
which were passing around him, and 
\further light on the Russian attack. It 
‘essed to the Earl of Clarendon :— 


| Kars, June 17, 1855. 
Lorv,—Yesterday being the feast of the. 

«, I fully anticipated an attack, and the 
| were consequently held in readiness 
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The citizens were true to the promise made 
in their behalf by old Osman; and boys of 
fourteen were armed with rusty muskets, and 
the swords of deceased fathers, who perhaps 
had carried them bravely. Veiled figures were 
to be seen embracing these youths, and telling 
them to go and fight the infidels, followed by 
a mother’s or sister’s prayer. Many of the 
Russian cavalry, on the 16th, in their foiled 
attempt to enter the town by a coup de main, 
were brought down by shots from those old 
muskets fired by these tiny hands. ‘The rocks 
of Kara-dagh furnished admirable cover, from 
which citizens and soldiers were able to take 
deliberate aim at the cavalry. 

Day by day anxiety and vigilance prevailed 
in Kars, and the Russian army was reinforced. 
Dr. Sandwith states that soon after their first 
appearance before the place they amounted to 
40,000 men, their cavalry numbering 10,000. 
This does not agree with other trustworthy ac- 
counts, which represent the number as 10,000 
less; but the doctor is also trustworthy, and 
we have no means of saying on which side the 
error lies. 

On the 20th of June the garrison was 
cheered by intelligence from various directions 
that help was at hand: 600 Lazistan riflemen, 
a bold and sanguinary band, were announced 
as hiding in a neighbouring village, ready to 
enter that night. The pasha of Batoum, al- 
though himself menaced by a powerful force, 
his own army only numbering 3600 men, was 
organising irregulars for the muschiz’s service ; 
and 2000 Abasian Caucasians were represented 
as on the march to aid the garrison. The last 
of these communications brought very im- 
probable news, the second very little to be 
relied upon ; the first was not only likely, but 
true, for the next morning the Lazistans en- 
tered, with their tricolour banners flaunting 
in the air, and the star* and crescent gleaming 
upon them. They marched in, singing a wild 
chorus, in which sundry dreadful things were 
threatened to the Giaours, and great things 
said of the faith and the faithful. The song 
also flattered the singers a good deal, who 
were, nevertheless, very likely persons to do 
anything out of the way fierce. ‘They were 
an active, agile, muscular set of fellows, 
with beautiful rifles, and having in their 
girdles formidable-looking ‘amas (broad, long 
daggers), and at least a brace of huge pistols. 
They seemed under perfect control by their 
chief or deribey, and were regarded by the citi- 
zens with the sort of welcome given to persons 
whose aid is desirable, but whose company, 
except in hard necessity, would be gladly dis- 
pensed with. 

At this juncture the position of the enemy 


* When the Turks conquered Constantinople, they 
found these emblems everywhere, which the Byzantine. 
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was essentially different from what it 
the 16th, the day of the attack. Mon: 
broke up his encampment on the positio 
already referred to; and as flank marches h 
become all the fashion, the general effect 
one which was strategically better than the 
in the Crimea, of which so much was writt 
there, and in Paris, London, and St. Petey 
burg. Mouravieff surrounded the Turkish j 
trenchments, and placed himself near {) 
weakest part of the Turkish position. 
The first great trial to the garrison was f) 
interruption of its communications with Erz 
rum. ‘This was effected by the rains, witho 
any intervention of the enemy, for some day 
but Mouravieff was too good a general not 
cut off all hope of supply and corresponden 
in that direction. To accomplish this, he aga 
moved his camp, taking up his position on tl 
south-west of the town. At the same mome 
intelligence arrived that the garrisons expell 
from the forts on the Black Sea, during ¢ 
operations which we have already described 
having been accomplished in and after t 
second Kertch expedition, had directed the 
march by way of Tiflis to join the army 
Mouravieff. 7 
Day by day Bashi-bazouks forced their w 
into the place, but most of them were canar 
and robbers. It seems unaccountable th 
cowards should make their way through dif 
culties to a place where there was so mu 
occasion for combat, and that depredatc 
should place themselves under the discipli 
of a besieged city, where there was not sui 
cient food for the garrison. Fanaticism 
probably the explanation of such condw 
The Lazistans became discontented before th 
were one week within the lines; they wish 
for more fighting and more notice. 1 
muschir did not know how to manage the 
What Turk ever did know how to manage 
Lazistans, or any other refractory Asia 
tribe whatsoever? The Jngleez fiat 


new scope for his varied abilities in mediatl 
between the muschir and Ali Bey, the Lazist 
chief; and he patched up a peace, more ell 
tive, however, although a patchwork, than th 
which the Paris Congress ultimately achiev 
under the presidency of M: Walewski. 
So early as the 22nd of June intrigues W 
discovered which would be inconceivable ar 
where out of Turkey or the Spanish peninst 
The civil governor of Kars sent word 10 
citizens not to obey Williams Pasha, a> 
was a Giaour—-an infidel, and they were t 
believers. Williams adopted in this case © 
only safe policy in the Kast—one well j 
pressed by the trite and vulgar phrase, «tal 
the bull by the horns.” He summone 


Greeks had employed. Supposing them to have § 
magical efiicacy, they adopted them. 
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a to a council, exposed his villany, calmly 
ned to his lies, and let him go away under 
gue impression that something very ter- 
, such as was out of the line of any but an 
gleez pasha” to inflict, would await his 
liction of duty. 
je spirit and character of the Russian 
ral, so early as the 23rd of June, began to 
ay itself. The Cossacks captured the 
the letters were read by Mouravieff. He 
y, by the rules of war, appropriated all 
ical and military intelligence, and courte- 
7, by the prompting of a generous and 
y nature, sent a flag of truce to convey to 
English gentlemen their home letters. 
ravieff was born in Russia by some 
;mistake ; the most chivalrous of nations 
t be proud of him. He made war as a 
Soldier, an accomplished gentleman, and 
e-hearted, humane, gentle, generous man. 
er he set his foot on English soil, he will 
a reception such as Englishmen know 
to give a truly gallant and gencrous 
: surrounding pashas were now energetic 
ising irregular troops; but of what avail 
they be in a garrison without supplies? 
nder and provisions were necessary; and 
the pasha of Erzerum might have sent, 
lid not, or sent, and left on the road, 
e he must have supposed the Russians 
1 have captured them. It is marvellous 
Williams did not make sure that the pro- 
is Sent from Erzerum were not actually de- 
dat Kars. He had no confidence in the 
of Erzerum, yet he seems to have trusted 
sitly to his fidelity in the one grand vital 
r of provisions, 
mour of attack and preparations to meet 
turbed the streets of Kars by night and 
intil, on the 29th, a large force detaching 
from the main body of the besiegers, 
ed westward; their object was rightly 
tured—it was to seize the corn at Yeni- 
They captured and burned it. ‘Che 
employed by Williams were as useless, or 
43 mischievous, as Guyon had found 
in 1853-4. The Armenians sold them- 
fo the highest bidder, which was Mou- 
and the Greeks brought all the intel- 
é to him as much for love as for money. 
the Bashi-bazouks betrayed him. If ever 
vas placed in a position purely and in- 
Y vexatious and discouraging, this Eng- 
gent and general was so placed. We 
Tmuch that, with Williams’ knowledge 
4 Minor, he should have put any con- 
> Whatever in any spy. Major Edwards, 
Punjaub, seems to have attained to the 
ton of management in the matter of 
ul spies. The more open, frank, and 
itforward a man is, the best chance he 
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has with spies anywhere, but most of all in 
the Kast. Williams was not deficient in these 
qualities, but he was beset with difficulties so 
peculiar and unprecedented that no human 
genius could have surmounted them all. That 
the man should have hoped and struggled not- 
withstanding, should have compelled fortune to 
wait on him so long, and have brought, as it 
were, his conqueror to do him homage, proves 
his greatness. 

On the 3rd of July Mahmoud Effendi, at the 
head of 500 Bashi-bazouks, was sent out on a 
reconnaissance, with stern orders to attack 
none but armed men, and not to plunder. 
They sallied forth with great ostentation, a 
most extraordinary -looking set of ragged 
rascals— 

“Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins 
To give each naked curtle-axe a stain,” 
They had not gone far on their expedition 
when they met some Russian infantry, who 
fired, and Mahmoud and his cavaliers galloped 
away. 

On the 8th of July a body of Bashi-bazouks 
were attacked by a party of Russian skir- 
mishers, and, of course, galloped off in mad 
haste after firing their long pistols into the air. 
The first to rnn was the colonel, and he kept 
the lead, his banditti were not able to keep up 
with him. Such were some of the immortal 
defenders of Kars! General Williams insisted 
upon the degradation of the colonel to the ranks. 
The same day one Omer, a Mussulman in the 
service of Russia, deserted and brought fifty 
of his irregular Mussulman troops with him. 
The muschir made him a pasha. 

It would be impossible to recount all the 
demonstrations on the part of the enemy, and the 
frequent skirmishes between the irregular 
cavalry of both armies. The Bashi-bazouks 
always fled, but generally inflicted some injury 
on their pursuers. On one occasion, as the 
enemy overtook them, each Bashi-bazouk, who 
lay crouched on the mane of his horse, sud- 
denly turned and fired; five Russians fell dead, 
and several were wounded; the Bashis escaped 
unhurt: first in fight, first in flight, these 
strange horsemen were the only available 
men for a certain kind of useful work which 
Williams had. 

By the middle of July it was found that 
during the whole period which had elapsed 
since Williams had arrived in Kars, the pro- 
visions had been pilfered, and that systematic 
peculation of food and provender had reduced 
both below the limits to which Williams sup- 
posed they had sunk. Up to this time small 
supplies of vegetables so frequently arrived 
from the country as, on the whole, to consti- 
tute a considerable arrival of food; but now the 
blockade was perfectly established, and no hope 
of any similar resource could be entertained. 
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During the remainder of July and during 
the first week in August, the Russians re- 
mained unaccountably inactive. The internal 
troubles of the town were great, the Lazistans 
demanding food under menaces of fighting their 
way out. Williams still preserved his influence, 
and sustained the public hope; his own hope 
was sustained only by the promises of relief 
from Batoum and elsewhere, and by the gallant 
spirits of the little circle of Kuropean officers 
by which he was surrounded, obeyed, and 
loved. 

The month of August did not open favour- 
ably for the besieged. ‘The Lazistans con- 
trived to find their way out in bands, and 
plunder the neighbourhood, and when called 
to account for their bad conduct, presented 
their rifles and drew their kamas on the 
British officers Teesdale and Thompson. After 
much resistance they were captured, disarmed, 
flogged, and imprisoned, which vigorous pro- 
ceeding put an end to Lazistan insubor- 
dination. ‘The besieged were much troubled 
by the skirmishings at the outposts, the Cos- 
sacks endeavouring to kill or capture the 
Turkish grass-cutters, and the Bashi-bazouk 
cavalry striving to protect them, but so irre- 
gular were the tactics of these warriors that 
their efficiency was always doubtful. Even if 
possessing fodder for their horses, they would 
have been an incapable force. The English 
officers who knew India well would have been 
_ glad of even a few squadrons of the-excellent 
irregular cavalry of India, which ought to have 
been employed in this war, at all events in the 
Asiatic department of the struggle. We con- 
cur with an officer of the Company’s service, 
who in a letter thus remarks :—‘‘ Had two or 
three of these regiments been sent to co-operate 
with the sultan’s generals in Asia, there would 
have been no difficulty in escorting the supplies 
from Erzerum, and no necessity for the capi- 
tulation of Kars. The irregular cavalry are 
free lances, receiving monthly pay for the ser- 
vice of themselves, their horses, and arms. 
They are armed with either sword, carbine, or 
lance, and each man selects the weapon with 
which he is most expert—an incalculable ad- 
vantage in hand-to-hand encounters. The 
horses are surveyed and passed by Huropean 
officers, and none admitted under a certain 
value. In many regiments this is fixed at 400 
rupees, or £40. Their dress consists of a small 
turban, worn generally on the side of the head, 
long blue frock-coats, and high jack-boots. The 
irregulars of the Deccan use the Mahratta 
saddle and bit, the former heavy, but never 
known to wring a horse’s back if properly 
adjusted ; the latter excessively severe at will, 
but, with a light hand and trained horse, the 
finest military bit in the world. They take 
immense pride in the condition of their horses, 
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and in the brightness and temper of their ar 
They use wooden scabbards, and their swor 
generally old regimental ones, are as sharp 
razors. They never draw them, except wl 
obliged, and never return them to the seabb 
without wiping them. They ride long, ; 
their seat is the most erect and gracefu 
know. The handling of their horses and - 
rapidity with which they wheel, halt in { 
career, and again dash off iike a bird on - 
wing, beat hollow any Arab or South Ameri 
T have ever seen. It is impossible to conee 
finer specimens of the Asiatic warriors than 
presented by many of these wiry Mahratt 
They are the beau ideal of light cavalry, and 
graceful and picturesque in their way as ¢ 
were Prince Rupert’s cavaliers. The servic 
very popular, and none but men of proper 
caste, and unblemished character can g 
admission. Those of the Deccan are compo 
entirely of the gentry and small landed p 
prietors, whom caste compels or inelinat 
prompts to a military career. The high se 
of honour and the chivalrous nature of some 
these. high-caste gentlemen remind one m 
than anything else, in these practical times, 
the days of Bayard and Gaston de Foix, 
promises, no threats will induce a high-ea 
Mussulman of the Deccan to give up his ar 
If compelled to do so he is disgraced for er 
Not many years ago, during some disturbar 
several sirwars of the Deccan Irregulars w 
desired to deliver up their arms. They 
murred, they entreated, they declared that 
compelled to do so their caste was gone; de 
was preferable. The order, however, was | 
perative, there was no appeal. When 
officer came to receive their arms they as 
once more if there was no chance. They w 
told none. At once, by a preconcerted mo 
ment, they put their pistols to their breasts: 
shot themselves. Is not that the metal 
which to form soldiers? They are constan 
ready for active service, and the celerity W 
which they prepare for the longest marehes 
as incredible as the marches themselves. 
remember returning from an unsuccessful [ 
hunt at Aurungabad, some years ago, with 
late Brigadier Mayne, than whom no @ 
gallant sabreur ever drew sword on the pla 
of India, and as we approached the eantonme 
of the 2nd or 8rd Irregular Cavalry of - 
Nizam’s contingent, he ordered the assem 
to be sounded. There wags not them 4 § 
visible, and we took out our watches to ti 
them; in six minutes from the first note of | 
bugle-call the whole regiment (with the exc 
tion of a few stragglers in the bazaar), W 
their camels and baggage tattoos, were 

parade, and ready to march on the instant 
Hyderabad or Cabul. The length and rapid 
of their march is marvellous, and would 
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pe establish an alibe for a whole regiment 
out difficulty. They are still the same 
-attas whose swift mysterious marches 
r Hyder and Serajee paralysed Hindostan, 
yearly drove the British from their newly- 
red territories. One word more, and I 
done. Half Europe is now mad on the 
ct of the Zouave dress. It is declared to 
mar excellence, the dress of a soldier, un- 
led for beauty, comfort, and convenience. 
well suited for Europeans, how admirably 
fed must it be for our Sepoys, suited at 
to their climate and their nationality. 
ing can be finer than a Rajpoot or Brahmin 
y swaggering through the bazaar in his 
m and flowing robes, off duty; nothing 
Iudicrous than the helpless appearance of 
ame individual in tight stock, tight red 
tight black trowsers, with boots and shako 
ich, trussed for parade.” 
nongst the calamities resulting from want 
valry, most of the bullocks of the garrison 
earried off early in August; while British 
rs, unable to send out scouts, were kept 
ofound ignorance of the movements of 
avieft. At last tidings were brought, 
10ow, that he was before Erzerum with 
reater portion of his army. A sergeant 
valry made his way into the Turkish lines, 
informed the general of the actual state 
ecase. Veli Pasha, at the head of 5000 
ish troops, was posted at Toprak Kaleh to 
ithe Russians at Bayazid. The vanguard 
posted at Kuprikoi, where the vanguard 
e Russians encountered them. The light 
ieces of these forces exchanged a brisk 
made. At dark, Veli retrograded towards 
um, through the plain of Hassan Kaleh. 
he effected judiciously, sending on first 
ggage and heavy artillery. Having 
sd within two hours of Dévéboyonou, 
renched position where Veli intended. to 
1 himself, he sent on the chaoust, or ser- 
_ to inform the muschir at Kars of his 
dings. The chaoust could only give the 
onal information that at dawn of day he 
1 down from a mountain, and saw the 
vs in pursuit—but the Turks would be 
0 reach the-fortified position upon which 
retreated. 
the 7th of August, Mouravieff being 
t with the divisions before Erzerum, his 
lin command persuaded himself that he 
effect the conquest of Kars; but only 
Lhow powerless the Russian army would 
been without the genius of Mouravieff. 
tussians came on soon after daylight in 
columns, and were met by a tremendous 
‘om the guns of position on the Kanli 
The balls ploughed through the co- 
of the enemy, who retired and re-formed; 
nd time they made a similar attempt— 
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similar results followed; a third effort was 
made in lke manner, and ended just as the 
other attempts had terminated. Only one shell 
reached the Turks. The slain and wounded 
of the enemy were hundreds, which could 
be verified as the Russian ambulances carried 
them away, and were permitted to do so 
unmolested. While this was going on before 
the Kanli Tabia, the cavalry threatened Hafiz 
Pasha Tabia and Kara-dagh. 

Just as the enemy retreated from these last- 
named places, Teesdale, who, from the opposite 
side of the defences had heard the firing and 
galloped up to the menaced position, ordered 
a monster cannon to be elevated, and, “laying 
the piece” himself, threw a ball of enormous 
magnitude into the midst of the retreating 
squadrons, causing signal havoc among them. 
The enemy galloped out of range too quickly 
to be in any danger of a repetition of hostilities 
from “‘the big gun.” Thus Teesdale had the 
honour of firing, with his own hands, the last 
and the best shot of the action. "When Mou- 
ravieff heard of the consummate folly of his 
lieutenant, he was much enraged, and made 
criticisms upon the skill of the officers of his 
army not at all commendatory. 

The conduct of Captain Thompson, at this 
crisis of affairs, was passing excellent. His 
post was the Kara-dagh; his vigilance never 
seemed for one moment to tire; from dawn to 
dusk his glass was perpetually directed to the 
enemy; he lay down when he could no longer 
watch them, obtained an hour’s repose, and 
then rose and visited every sentry round the 
works. ‘No part of our position,” says Dr. 
Sandwith, ‘was better if so well guarded as 
that where this Argus had taken up his quar- 
ters.”’ Teesdale and Kmety were posted at 
Tahmasp Tabia. Kmety was a Hungarian, 
and Dr. Sandwith did him but justice when 
he called him ‘a gallant man, and a first-rate 
soldier.” Both Thompson and this Hunga- 
rian had so far rendered great service. The 
infantry was brought to the state of orga- 
nisation it then assumed by the efforts of 
Thompson; Kmety’s services were intelli- 
gent, and he was unremitting at his post. Of 
Lake, Dr. Sandwith said, ‘‘ All day long he is 
working at the intrenchments; his couch is 
his saddle, for he is all night visiting the sen- 
tries; he does his best to wear out an iron 
frame.’ 

Intelligence arrived that many officers had 
fallen in the recent attack, and among them 
the general in command. Officers’ funerals 
were observed on the 9th in the enemy’s lines. 

On the 10th of August, Mouravieff retired 
from the vicinity of Erzerum. Having recon- 
noitred the intrenched camp at Dévéboyonou, 
he abandoned the hope of making any im- 
pression upon it. ‘Throughout the month 
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of August, unfounded rumours continually 
reached Kars that troops landed at Batoum, 
Redout Kaleh, Trebizond, and elsewhere, 
which are not particularly noticed in this 
narrative, as they will properly fall within 
the scope of another chapter. 

On the 10th of August, the same day which 
brought Mouravieff again before Kars, General 
Williams wrote to Lord Clarendon in these 
terms :— 


‘‘ Mouravieff, before his late advance towards 
Erzerum, had been reinforced by a regiment of 
infantry from Georgia, making up a total of 
thirty-three battalions of infantry. The force 
he left to observe us consisted of eighteen bat- 
talions of infantry, three regiments of cavalry, 
and fifty-four guns. As neither our numbers 
(which I abstain from stating) nor our organi- 
sation could hold out a chance of success in 
any attack upon such an army as now observes 
us, I have advised the muschir still further to 
strengthen his intrenchments, and this counsel 
his excellency has steadily carried out, through 
the zealous superintendence of Colonel Lake. 

‘‘During the absence of the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief the general in command of the 
eorps of observation has kept our garrison on 
the alert, more especially his cavalry, which, 
from its superior numbers and discipline, is 
master of the neighbourhood. But on the 8th 
instant the enemy, losing sight of his usual 
precautions, advanced with large masses of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, to within gun- 
shot of the Kanli Tabia, on the south-east 
angle of our intrenched camp, when a well- 
directed fire from the guns of that redoubt 
obliged him to retire with the loss of several 
officers and many men. 

‘“With regard to the movements of General 
Mouravieff, I learn through a verbal message 
from Veli Pasha, sent by an orderly dragoon 
from the close vicinity of the Dévéboyonou, 
that he had executed his instructions by falling 
back from Kuprikoi on that pass, which I 
had selected, and in part fortified, before I left 
Erzerum; but I am still ignorant of what has 
subsequently taken place between the two 
armies in that neighbourhood, although a week 
has elapsed since the arrival of the orderly 
dragoon above alluded to. If, however, we 
ean believe a man who has just reached Kars 
from the Soghanli-dagh, and who assures me 
that General Mouravieff’s corps d’armée was 
camped last night on this side of that moun- 
tain pass, and consequently in the plain of 
Kars, I must draw the gratifying conclusion 
that he has found Veli Pasha’s position, joined 
to the fortifications of Erzerum, too strong to 
molest without losses which he was not pre- 
pared to risk. Be this as it may, I trust the 
allies will, by a prompt diversion in Georgia, 
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oblige General Mouravieff to retire, ot 
nothing can save Kars from falling int 
hands. We are now on two-thirds of 
ration of bread, and the cattle seized from — 
villages will not supply animal food for a; 
thing like the period named in my last 
spatch. The horses of the cavalry and artil] 
begin to feel the want of barley, and will 
be unfit for service.’’ 


During the week after the date of Gen 
Williams’ despatch, the garrison was alarn 
by perpetual cavalry reconnaissances, < 
changes of position on the part of the block 
ing force. During that time also sympte 
began to appear of a disposition to desert 
the part of the Bashi-bazouks and Lazi, - 
were these indications of unfaithfulness whe 
confined to these departments of the garrisc 
In consequence of this state of matters 
muschir, at the general’s suggestion, issue 
proclamation on the 18th, declaring that : 
persons caught in the act of desertion should 
shot instantly. nw 

On the 19tha protracted skirmish did little 
ecution on either side. A spy was detected, y 
was tried next day, and shot the day followi 

On the 2Ist a large Russian convoy 1 
observed, accompanied by two siege-guns. 1 
garrison was much troubled by the proof of 
enemy’s intention to persevere, and not toc 
tent himself with the slow process of a blocka 
howeyer effectual. - Colonel Lake armed 
Kanli Tabia with four additional guns, all 
very large calibre. On this day General ¥ 
liams again addressed Lord Clarendon on 
general peril of affairs: — _ a 


‘‘Since I had the honour to address y 
lordship on the 15th instant, the enemy's 
fantry and artillery have remained in the ca 
they then occupied. The cavalry, supported 
horse-artillery and rockets, however, has tal 
a strong hill position to the north-west, ab 
an hour’s march from our lines, and, assis 
by his numerous irregular horse, cuts off 
communications with Erzerum, vd Olt, W 
Ardahan, or, indeed, any other place whence 
could draw supplies of any kind. 7 

‘“« A convoy of 3000 arabas, or country ca 
and 2000 camels, is now in sight, coming fi 
Gumri. Battering guns, drawn by bulloc 
accompany this convoy. I have, therefore, 
quested Colonel Lake to convert the barbs 
battery of Kanli Tabia into one with emb 
sures, and to take such measures for strength 
ing the armament of this and other works 
the occasion requires. . 

‘‘The weather is oppressively hot, yet | 
troops are in excellent health, the, hosp) 
list amounting to 289. 

‘‘ Should her majesty’s government and 
allies determine on making Trebizond the b 
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e operations against Georgia, I still 
at an immediate and powerful demon- 
will be made by a Turkish army from 
Kaleh ; and for the present defence of 
», I would beg strongly to urge the 
of a division of General Vivian’s force 
zond, and a rapid advance upon Erze- 
as to insure the retenticn of that im- 
fortified post in the hands of the allies, 
this division of the contingent found 
able to succour us.” 


ll be seen from this despatch that the 
pe of Ferik Williams was a diversion 
ria by Omar Pasha, which was at that 
termined upon. In a separate chapter 
as and efforts to relieve Kars will be 
ed, when the scheme ofa diversion by 
asha will be related and discussed. It 
able that the reader’s attention, how- 
s fixed on the fact that the commis- 
oped great things from an expedition 
gia from Redout Kaleh, as in future 
f the discussion of the relief of Kars it 
pear that the general altogether de- 
| Sonjuk Kaleh, some distance to the 
‘the former, as a base of operations. 

ie 22nd, several of the citizens of Kars 
d of being spies were seized, among 
surgeon ; the latter was acquitted, but 
or most of them, were either condemned 
nded to prison for further investigation. 
the succeeding week several Armenians 
mmitted to prison as being in corre- 
ce with the enemy; it was probable that 
ole Armenian population would have 
ed the enemy in any form for which 
ad opportunity, except fighting, for 
hat race have no taste in these days. 
1s congratulated himself and the British 
nent, and the Turkish authorities, a 
me after (September 14th), upon the 
it the traitors hitherto had been all 
nen, not one Christian having been im- 
. It is difficult to reconcile this state- 
ith the journal of Dr. Sandwith, and 
ormation from other sources. It was 
isy to detect Mohammedan deserters or 
they were not used to it; treason among 
vas comparatively rare, whereas the 
Christian population of Kars and Krze- 
d long been disloyal, and skilful in all 
of intrigues in the interest of Russia. 
t be admitted, however, that the reforms 
aad just been decreed by the sultan, and 
ced to the citizens of Erzerum and 
7 General Williams, in a very wise way, 
a time most opportune, greatly checked 
sonable practices and tendencies among 
The oppressions with which these 
ions had been visited by the Turks, ren- 
oluntary obedience to the sultan’s throne 
I. 
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impossible; disloyalty was not only patriotic, 
but Christian, in the esteem of both Greeks and 
Armenians. Besides, these races were so furi- 
ously bigoted, that they sympathised with the 
fanaticism of Russia; and however Greek and 
Armenian might dispute with one another 
about creeds and forms, and quarrel with one 
another for the precedence of their respective 
rites, they were always willing to unite in pro- 
moting Russian aggrandisement as the chief hope 
afforded them of humbling their Moslem per- 
secutors. Probably the principal grievance felt 
by both Armenians and Greeks was, that they 
had not the freedom of persecuting one another, 
all other Christians, especially Latins, and the 
Turks most of all. Muchas General Williams 
seems to have known of the Turkish empire, 
from the banks of the Nile to Tunis, from Con- 
stantinople to Kars, he does not seem to have 
had a very clear insight of the genius and 
spirit of the religious sects. 

On the 25th of August the general sent this 
despatch to the English Foreign-office :— 


“T am sorry to inform your lordship that 
great apathy reignsat Erzerum, from thehighest 
functionary to the lowest; every pasha and 
bey who has been charged with missions from 
this camp to that city has, in his turn, disap- 
peared from the scene—a scene from which all 
of high rank are glad to escape. I therefore 
trust that, through your lordship’s representa- 
tions, they may receive from the Porte the 
most stringent orders to execute the directions 
forwarded to them by the muschir.” 


Upon this despatch Colonel Lake remarks, in 
his work entitled, Karsand our Captivity in Rus- 
sta :-—‘ While we had to endure this neglect the 
enemy was receiving reinforcements, pressing 
more closely on our pickets and advanced 
posts, forage became so scanty that we were 
compelled to send away our half-starved cavalry 
horses, and so closely were we now beleaguered, 
that we could scarcely get a messenger safely 
out of the camp. A memorandum made by 


our general on the Ist of September, received 


by Consul Brant at Erzerum at sunset on the 
5th, proves our condition at this crisis of the 
blockade. ‘The most is made of our proyi- 
sions; the soldier is reduced to half allowances 
of bread and meat, or rice-butter; sometimes 
100 drachms of biscuit instead of bread, nothing 
besides—no money. Mussulman population 
(3000 rifles) will soon be reduced to starvation. 
Armenians are ordered to quit the town to- 
morrow. No barley; scarcely any forage. 
Cavalry reduced to walking skeletons, andsent 
out of garrison; artillery horses soon the same. 
How will the fieldpieces be moved after that? 
The apathy of superior officers is quite dis- 
tressing. We can hold out two months more. 
What is being done for the relief of the army ?’” 
3 M 
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The 26th of August was a day of consider- 
able interest to the garrison from a daring 
exploit of Kmety and Teesdale. To the north 
of the city were posted some strong detach- 
ments of the Muscovite cavalry. Between 
these forces and the defences were some rich 
fields of barley, ready for the sickle. To hold 
these fields until the harvest was reaped and 
carried away was the project contemplated 
by the enterprising Hungarian, and equally 
enterprising Englishman. How impossible 
would such a plan have seemed to the ‘ cau- 
tious’? commanders-in-chief in the Crimea, 
French and English; and how certain of 
failure would any plan for the like have proved, 
if there were spirit sufficient to undertake 
it! What confusion and blunders would 
have attended every step! Our heroes at 
Kars accomplished this perilous feat; it was 
prepared with foresight, and taken with reso- 
lution. But how was this valuable harvest of 
barley ever to be captured? There were no 
cavalry to face the formidable sotnias of the 
enemy, and what general would attack them 
with infantry? Besides, if the force which 
might attempt to seize upon the fields should 
not be cut to pieces by the cavalry, how were 
they to held them until the barley was reaped? 
Or if they should succeed in doing so, how 
was it to be carried away? Would not an 
overwhelming force of the enemy fall upon 
them, annihilating or capturing troops, reapers, 
and carters together? It seemed to be an 
undertaking very improbable of accomplish- 
ment; but, somehow, fortune often opens up 
a way for those who, under adverse circum- 
stances, court her smiles by genius and valour. 
The force selected for this hazardous feat con- 
sisted of a strong detachment of rifles, and 
four of the heaviest field-guns in the place. 
These were to proceed direct to the cavalry 
camp of the enemy at Ainali, the force of 
_ which consisted of a strong brigade, comprising 
two regiments of dragoons, several parties of 
mounted Kurds, several sotnias of Cossacks, 
and a few squadrons of other irregular cavalry. 
To obtain some security against an attack in 
force while denuding the barley-fields of their 
treasures, the plan was adopted of posting 
Hussein Pasha upon the height of Tahmasp 
with two trumpeters. From this elevation 
he could overlook the Russian camp, and, in 
case of any dangerous movement, the two 
trumpeters would give a warning blast. Hav- 
ing completed their arrangements, the two 
heroes sallied forth at the head of their force. 
A broad valley had to be passed, very favour- 
able for the action of cavalry; but, nothing 
daunted, the enterprise was begun, and the 
barley-fields were attained. The Russian 
cavalry trusted to the fieldpieces attached to 
their brigade, which opened upon the Turks, 
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whose fire was superior in weig 
more skilfully directed. The Cossacks 
charged upon Kmety’s flank ; but a party 
riflemen, concealed among the barley, 
such a fire upon them, that they 5 
wheeled about, leaving such a proportior 
and wounded behind them, as proved ¢ 
gallant little Turks were good mar 
During the battle of artillery, and the: 
charge, the reapers worked away, and suc 
in cutting dewn and carting the corn. — 
that juncture a shrill note from the T: 
gave the alarm. Hussein Pasha had ¢ 
commotion in the Russian camp, and th 
with which their cavalry took to hor 
he gave forth the trumpet sound, as ar 
Kmety did not seem in a hurry; the I 
cavalry. and field-guns had retired out o 
of his large fieldpieces. Hussein Pasha 
anxious, renewed the warning, and far 
than before, the clangour of the trumpet 
the plain. Still Kmety did not seem to | 
and Hussein began to fear that all wa 
he sent an aide-de-camp, who met the ; 
Hungarian and his alter ego, Teesdale 
their brave Turks, ‘‘ making no has 
good speed,’ and by the steadiness 0 
securing an orderly retreat. The heroes 
safe to the garrison; not a man was h 
their booty, of unspeakable value to ther 
as completely as it was skilfully and b 
won. As Kmety came safely under th 
of the defences, Mouravieff’s whole art 
peared in order of battle, just im 
see what valour and capacity had sn 
from beneath the beards of his asto 
soldiers. The Muscovite army drew up 
slope of a hill opposite Tahmasp. The 
pets of the garrison sounded the g 
alarum, the drums beat to arms, al 
citizens, hurrying to and fro, seized 
weapons, and sought their posts for tl 
pected conflict, .The batteries were al 
manned, and the garrison looked forth di 
upon the opposing host until darkness fel 
the scene. The Russians remained 0 
ground all night, expecting a sortie, and: 
ing intensely from the frost; for, wht 
days were fiercely hot, the nights, a8 18 
mon at that season in Armenia, were mt 
cold. Had the enemy attacked, the ga 
was in an excellent condition to have 
formed its duty; the soldiers were full 0 
fidence in themselves and their leaders 
citizens, to some extent, would have 
bravely in the batteries; and the defence 
then assumed most formidable strength; } 
the whole of the lines were protected by 
de loup, which would have rendered the 8 
of « night assault next to impossible. 

On the 29th of August another sp 
hanged; but the hanging of a few spl 
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an end to the communication of valu- 
telligence to the enemy, which led 
ieff to adopt the policy of a blockade 
than of the usual siege approaches, 
vould have been attended by a greater 
ture of life among his troops. Thus 
ath of August closed; no help for the 
arriving from Erzerum or Trebizond, 
diversion effected from Redout Kaleh, 
or from any other quarter; everything 
ng upon the skill of the British and 
officers, and the bravery of them and 
mon soldiery. 
ie 2nd of September a flag of truce 
sixty Turkish prisoners from the 
camp to the garrison: these men were 
liers nor citizens (with a few excep- 
ut peasants and small land occupiers 
e vicinity. The object of Mouravieff 
ng them was to corrupt the citizens, 
ause the troops to desert, they having 
ll prepared by his agents for the per- 
2 of this work. Some of them did 
st to fulfil their dishonourable bargain, 
e betrayed him: of both classes a few 
mged, and the rest terrified. It did 
their advent to create disaffection; a 
yattalion of rediffs had to be broken 
the men dispersed among other corps. 
“these fled, and were captured and 


in September, General Williams wrote 
Clarendon :— 


the 1st of September mutiny and 
i have had to be repressed by strong 
3. ‘The vigilance of the enemy is 

He has been reinforced by 2000 
and presses, if possible, still more 
m our pickets and advanced posts, 
daily struggle takes place for forage, 
as for several days failed to supply 
ts; a large portion, therefore, of our 
2d cavalry horses has been sent from 
, In order to seek subsistence beyond 
ntains and out of the reach of the 
cavalry, which cannot be estimated at 
1 10,000. General Mouravieff, with 
uiry and artillery, occupies the same 
which he held when I last wrote. 
iwith the utmost difficulty that either 
foot messengers escape the vigilance 
emy, and I abstain from entering into 
vhich might fall into their hands. 
tison preserves its health, notwith- 
the great difference of temperature 
day and night: its spirit, I am happy 
3 excellent,”’ 


eginning of September rapidly de- 
lew miseries within the closely-pressed 
and all the former inconveniences 
ensified. The horses died very fast; 
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the weather was still too warm to allow of 
their flesh being salted and prepared for human 
food. General Williams determined to save 
the remainder of the horses, and as many men 
as they would mount. By this means the 
garrison would be relieved of surplus mouths, 
while, for the purposes of defence, its hands 
would not be greatly weakened. A thousand 
horses of all sorts, which had been used for 
every varicty of purpose, were mustered at 
Tahmasp at sunset, and received an excellent 
feed of barley. As soon as it was twilight, 
they gradually defiled through the Valley of 
Chorek in the direction of Olti. The suspense 
and anxiety of the garrison were very great, 
and many a prayer followed them. Some fore- 
told their destruction, others their capture; 
while an opinion prevailed with many that 
they would never dare to cut through the strong 
cavalry forces of the enemy, and would return 
to the lines. Silence and suspense reigned 
over the defences, all listening with painful 
intensity for the sound of horses’ hoofs, or the 
clash of arms, when pistol-shots suddenly inter- 
rupted the stillness; they were only a few—a 
mere discharge from some Cossack outpost. Si- 
lence again ensued for a few minutes; a volley 
of carbines attested a severe cavalry skirmish ; 
this was scarcely over when a long roll of 
musketry filled the air; this, too, ceased, and 
the crack of rifles at intervals terminated the 
sounds of conflict. The gallant Turks had 
driven in the pickets, which, retiring upon the 
main body of the cavalry outposts, there dis- 
charged their carbines and fell back upon the 
infantry, who, supposing a sortie, received the 
Turkish cavalry with a heavy musketry fire, 
falling back upon their supports. At last they 
perceived that it was not an attack; that a 
portion of the garrison was actually cutting its 
way through the Russian lines, which was 
successfully performed: a dropping fire after 
them, as they won their perilous way, was all 
the enemy could do. What number of these 
cavalry was killed or captured was not ascer- 
tained; some lay wounded, and were taken 
care of by Mouravieff, who was as humane as 
he was wise and brave; others crept away and 
found shelter among the country people; but 
the great proportion galloped through, escaping 
the shot and sabre of the Muscovs. 

On the 4th of September forty soldiers de- 
serted to the enemy at once. This was the 
severest shock to the garrison it had yet expe- 
rienced; this grand coup of the disaffected was 
followed by various similar attempts on a small 
scale, and when the fugitives were caught they 
were executed. On the 5th of September the 
muschir offered a reward of 500 piastres, and 
General Williams a reward of 2000 from his 
private purse, for detection of any deserter. 

The horses which were unsuitable to send 
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with the force which cut its way through the 
Russian lines were gradually slaughtered, 
until the dogs of the town lay about the streets 
gorged with feasting upon their carcasses. 

The food of the inhabitants was becoming 
scarce, but General Williams having bought 
up large supplies at the beginning of the 
siege, was enabled to dispense rations of corn 
daily. He also bought from the rich and 
distributed among the poor. The exertions of 
Mr. Zohrab, the interpreter, were most bene- 
ficial in these matters. Concerning the exciting 
events of the blockade up to this date, the 
fullest and best account is to be found in a 
parliamentary ‘‘ Blue-book;”’ the works of Dr. 
Sandwith and Colonel Lake are meagre and 
incomplete. The volume of Dr. Sandwith is 
well written, and in many respects an inter- 
esting book. Colonel Lake acts better than he 
writes, for although his book was written after 
that of the learned and gallant doctor, it is 
much less graphic and complete as to the 
incidents of the blockade. In turning to the 


despatches of General Williams, we glean the | 


true state of things with far more of particular- 
isation and minuteness than can be obtained 
from the journals of his staff. To give the 
whole of these despatches to our readers would 
be impossible, because of the space they would 
occupy, but the pith and prominence of the 
information they contain, and of those written 
_by Consul Brant, of Erzerum, is transmitted 
to these pages. 

Early in September, the general wrote to 
the foreign minister of England a despatch 
containing the following remarks :— 


‘‘ We have just heard that one of the de- 
tachments of infantry and cavalry (under 
Coblian Ali Bey) which so harass us, has 
marched towards Ahkiska, which place is 
menaced by an incursion of irregulars, by order 
of Mustafa Pasha of Batoum. ‘This will con- 
vince your lordship that a serious demonstra- 
tion from Redout Kaleh would cause the imme- 
diate departure of at least a large corps of 
General Mouravieff’s army, whose camps re- 
main where they were when I last had the 
honour to address your lordship.” 


“It was evident that whatever tended after- 
wards to-alter the general’s opinion, his main 
hope in September was the accomplishment of 
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a diversion, by Omar Pasha, from Redont 
in Mouravieff’s rear. This seems to hay 
the hope of all the European officers, ali 
Dr. Sandwith was less sanguine than hi, 
of any advantage from the action 9 
allies in the rear of the blockading 

Consul Brant wrote in the same gtr 
General Williams, although he, a fey 
afterwards, began to hesitate as to th 
ciency of such a plan. Lake and §an 
also subsequently blamed the Turkis! 
British governments for ever thinkiy 
acting otherwise than from Trebizo; 
Batoum. It would be hard to expect 
governments to have been better inf 
than the British consul and others o 
field of action itself—men long acqu 
with those regions. The language 0 
consul in the beginning of September o 
subject was —“ If Omar Pasha be quick 
movements, he may yet be in time, but 


| is fraught with imminent danger; and I 


be very anxious until I hear of the land 
an adequate force at Redout Kaleh, as 
by that event alone might, I hope, be say 

On the 8th of September, a day the 
remarkable in the annals of this war, beca 
the conquest of Sebastopol, the garrisor 
encouraged by several circumstances. A 
messenger brought news, more pleasant 
true, that Omar was about to land at B: 
with 40,000 men. Kadri Bey informe 
general that a large store of corn had 
discovered within the lines, which a 
rious peculator, one Selik Agha, had pi 
from time to time from the public s 
This discovery gave every reason to bi 
that the garrison could hold out unti 
middle of November. i 

We have now arrived at that point 
history of the blockade in which the scl 
for the relief of Kars by the Turkish go 
ment and the governments of the allies 
be considered, in order to account for the - 
which the foregoing extracts from the ¢ 
and the commissioner express, and whic 
to so many unfounded rumours floating 
petually into the blockaded lines. _ 

Our next chapter will be devoted t 
relation of what was done or purposed for 
beyond its own confines, up to the peri 
which we have brought the narrative of ¢ 
in Armenia. 
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CHAPTER XCIX. 
PLANS AND PREPARATIONS FOR THE RELIEF OF KARs. 


“‘ There is one preliminary to relieving a besieged town which is indispensable, it is that you must 
first find your army.”’—LAWRENCE OLipHant, Zranscaucasian Campaign. 


ie last chapter it was shown how the 
1 of Kars hoped against hope, and 
1d on, looking evermore towards the sea, 
source from whence help only coulda 
It was related how rumours of a re- 
army under Omar Pasha continually 
General Williams and his comrades, 
tained their spirit. It is the historian’s 
this chapter to point out in what cir- 
ices these rumours had their birth, and 
forts were put forth for the relief of the 
x brave. The endeavours of General 
is, the muschir, and the consul at Erze- 
awaken Lord Stratford or the Turkish 
ies at Constantinople to a sense of duty 
ing the war in Asia Minor, were urged 
; although some effect was certainly 
d, and a great appearance of interest in 
ant but ill-fated garrison of Kars at 
imed. ‘The allied generals in the Cri- 
re as immovable as the English am- 
', the French ambassador, and the 
'seraskier at Constantinople. Osten- 
eneral Williams belonged to the army 
yimea, and was under the command of 
iglan and his successors; but he might 
nave belonged to the army of Scinde, or 
l orders, encouragement, or advice from 
‘Stan or Candahar, as from the generals- 
in the Crimea. The French govern- 
kk, apparently, no interest at allin the 
fars, or as to what happened in Asia 
To conquer Sebastopol was the grand 
f{ the emperor, and already it is plain, 
light thrown upon his proceedings by 
mt events, he had determined upon 
peace at the moment most propitious 
‘ory of the French arms, although all 
ets of the war should not have been 
shed. The English government was 
. earnest. Lord Palmerston and his 
eel were deeply solicitous to save 
d to adopt any measures, even although 
ible risk attended them, which would 
€ blockade of Kars to be raised, and 
/1e sultan’s Asiatic dominions; but the 
(in the Crimea raised obstructions, and 
\ the enterprising spirit of the English 
joffice. In June the Porte, and the 
> ambassador to the Porte, professed to 
iy great anxicty concerning the 


by which Kars was menaced. The 
and Austrian ambassadors did not 
(to any interest in the matter, and the 
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latter was solely occupied, so far as Asia was 
concerned, in preventing the Porte from con- 
fiding a command to the talented and intre- 
pid Guyon, and from employing Hungarian, 
Polish, and Italian officers in any service there. 
So cleverly did the Austrian press this, and so 
well sustained was he by the corrupt pashas, 
who were jealous of the magnificent talents and 
chivalrous valour of Guyon, that the sultan and 
his more sincere advisers were overborne. 
Williams was not only in want of ammunition, 
food, fodder, money, and matériel of war—he 
required fivefold the number of good European 
officers to assist him. It was a great mis- 
fortune that a measure contemplated early in 
the war had not been carried out—that of 
sending Behram Pasha (Lieutenant - general 
Cannon) to the post of second in command in 
the army of Asia. That officer having gone to 
the Danube to see the state of affairs there, was 
so pressed by Omar Pasha to join his army that 
he accepted the command of the light division, 
which was the means of relieving Silistria by a 
feat of strategy and valour not surpassed in the 
whole war in any field of action. ‘‘ Behram 
Pasha,” said an experienced Indian officer to 
the author, ‘‘was born a soldier.’’ General 
Evans had predicted of him, when only a young 
subaltern, that he would be a distinguished 
commander—and Sir de Lacy’s prophecy was 
fulfilled. Perhaps, however, had General Can- 
non been in Asia, he would have been treated 
as Guyon was, by the villanous brood of pashas 
that plundered the sultan’s provinces, and 
betrayed his interest and honour in Asia Minor. 
The Turkish government professed to be 
desirous to send an army of their best troops, 
under their ablest general, either to march upon 
Kars, or to create such a diversion as would 
certainly draw off the enemy from the blockade ; 
but so beset by personal and national jealousies, 
private interests, rival claims, incompetency, 
and intrigue was every scheme projected for 
either of these objects, that nothing was done 
until it was too late to do anything efficiently. 
The Turkish government, the seraskier, the 
French and English ambassadors to the Porte, 
the commanders-in-chief in the Crimea, the 
Turkish general, the French government, all 
are open to suspicion as to their sincerity in 
these proceedings. ‘The English cabinet alone 
appears with unstained honour in this cause. 
Among the most vile, or else the most ignorant, 
ebullitions of party spirit in the British senate, 
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the attack upon the government for its conduct 
in the affairs of Kars stands very prominently. 
Perhaps the mere advocate, reckless of the 
righteousness of his cause, and eager only for a 
party triumph, was more conspicuous in the 
speech of Mr. Whiteside, the member for Ennis- 
killen, delivered in the House of Commons, than 
- in any other delivered in that assembly during 
the course of the war. We shall endeavour to 
unravel the skein of intrigue which attended 
the plans and efforts for the relief of Kars, so 
far as is necessary for the information of our 
readers. 

The favourite idea at Constantinople was 
the landing of a Turkish army on the east 
coast of the Black Sea, forcing the Suranim 
Pass, and threatening Tiflis. It was also be- 
lieved there that the most suitable general to 
intrust with this great undertaking was Omar 
Pasha. He was not only willing to go, but 
ambitious of the honour; and as soon as he re- 
ceived any intimation of the proposed enter- 
prise, he placed himself in communication 
with the Turkish government as a candidate 
for the command. He was dissatisfied with 
his continued inactivity in the Crimea. From 
some cause or other, the Turkish troops before 
Sebastopol were always left to guard the rear ; 
and except on a few occasions of reconnais- 
sance, they were either posted as a rear-guard 
to the troops before Sebastopol, or to those oc- 
cupying the Heights of the Tchernaya. Omar 
felt that he had talent, and chafed at his posi- 
tion. This was one reason why he did so 
little at Eupatoria, for however deficient his 
means of transport there may have been, his 
forces were sufficiently large, and his means 
available, to have advanced some ten miles, 
and taken up an intrenched position. By thus 
acting, he would have intercepted the Russian 
convoys, and have rendered great services to 
the siege. But it was observed that after the 
Austrians were allowed to interfere with his 
pursuit of the Russians in their retreat from 
the Danube, he never regained his good humour 
nor his confidence in the allies, especially the 
French. Even at the battle of Hupatoria, it 
was observed by military men that he did not 
show his accustomed zeal; and although he 
had resolved, if possible, not to be beaten, he 
showed no disposition to take any advantage of 
his success. 

It was, as already observed, the middle 
of June before any signs of interest in the 
fate of Kars seemed to rouse the authorities, 
native or foreign, at Constantinople. On the 
13th of that month Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe delivered certain instructions to M. 
Pisani, from which persons would suppose 
that the dearest object of the ambassador’s 
heart was the salvation of that city. It is 
ludicrous to peruse his lordship’s expressions 
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of vital concern, after what has be 
former chapters of his ignorance 
ence, or worse :— - ie 


“‘T learn from Brigadier-general Wy} 
that the Russians appeared, when he wro 
be meditating an attack on the army at 
and I fear we shall have to deplore the 
or tardy attention paid to my earnest an 

eated requisitions for supplies and rein 
ments. Even now, at the eleventh hour 
most desirable that all which it is in they 
of the government to do in these re; 
should be done without a moment’s , 
According to my last advices from G¢ 
Williams, money was greatly wanted, ar 
presses the demand most earnestly upor 
See Fuad Pasha and the seraskier wi 
delay, and urge them to send off as la 
sum as they can possibly spare, while the 
preparing whatever may yet be forward 
point of men and supplies. The case 
really seem to be very urgent. ah. 

‘“‘T learn from our consul at Trebizond 
the Russians had made an attack on Chur 
and been repulsed with loss after a shar 
gagement. Has the Porte any news of tl 

‘“‘ Now that Circassia is cleared of the 
sians, why should not the old idea of ur 
the army at Batoum with that of Ka 
acted upon in the present emergency? 
gest this impressively. I am assured 
Batoum may be held with a very small : 
supposing it to have works sufiicient 1 
relied upon; but of this [ am no judge.” 


The Porte had been in possession of : 
intelligence before the English ambass 
but either did not take the trouble of coz 
nicating it to him, or, desirous to hum 
the infidel pasha, purposely concealed it, 
he should remonstrate upon their apathy. 

On the 19th of June the seraskier pro] 
to Lord Redcliffe, that a portion of the : 
fleet should cruise upon the Caucasian ‘ 
and that 10,000 men should be sent fron 
garrison of Batoum, which would still, 1 
seraskier’s opinion, have a force of 5000 
to defend it. Here, again, either the Tu 
official sought to impose upon the English 
bassador, or he was most culpably igaora 
the state of the garrison at Batoum, the 
strength of which was only 3700 men. ( 
ral Williams himself was actually, at th 
ment, better informed as to the condition ¢ 
Turkish troops at Batoum. : | 

The general tone of the official Tu 
communications at that juncture with Lo 
Redcliffe showed their desire to abandon 
and fall back upon Erzerum. ‘This was! 
the pretence that it was bad in strategy ! 
fend Kars; but it was well known tha 
pashas whom Williams had caused to b 
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for their peculations had intrigued 
him. ‘These men had been appointed 
ar Pasha’s influence, and Omar, not- 
nding the clearest proofs of their guilt, 
ted any punishment from being inflicted 
hem. This circumstance not only threw 
on upon the whole of the proceedings of 
rte, but also.upon the subsequent mili- 
lans and proceedings of Omar himself. 
respondence of Vassif Pasha, the muschir 
3, shows that he was of the same opinion. 
ill appear from the first despatch written 
‘ars, on the 9th of June, by General 
ns to the Earl of Clarendon :— 


_the day after I addressed your lordship 
Jéyéboyonou I received from Colonel 
he confirmation of the intention of the 
as to attack this place in great force; I 
;a confidential message from the muschir 
ng to abandon Kars and defend Erze- 
I instantly wrote back to Colonel Lake 
the muschir to act with the utmost 
and pressed on and reached Kars the 
fore yesterday, where I have used every 
our to instil energy into the mind of the 
r, and I likewise abstained from remon- 
y with his excellency on his strange 
‘tion to abandon a place which we had 
4 such trouble to provision and fortify, 
‘g as I do, that he feels the weight of 
se step he was about to take, and is 
to act upon my suggestions. 

ith this impression, I have been occu- 
1 day in stationing the troops in the 
} batteries, in arming and supplying 
yatteries with ammunition, and in ad- 
3 to each regiment words of encourage- 
md hope. The enemy, in force about 
( men of all arms, accompanied by a 
}id vast supplies necessary for a siege, is 
i four hours of us, and will, most pro- 
jattack us to-morrow. 

ai, of 3 the muschir to write to 


1 Pasha, of Batoum, for 5000 men to be 
jl on Ardahan, and to Veli Pasha, of 
Kaleh, to prepare for an instant march 

eshall have received orders for it. This 
]. can do in our isolated and neglected 
and I am happy to say that our garrison 
\ am good spirits, and promises me to do 
Te 


He days after the date of this despatch, 
@l Williams knew that no help could 
om Batoum by any force at the disposal 
jasha then there. 
‘letter of Vassif of which Williams 
ms was no doubt written by the insti- 
0 of the officials at Constantinople, or, at 
ecause Vassif knew that that was their 
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General Williams believed, and, after the 
peace argued, that by detaining a Russian army 
to the end of November within eight miles of 
their own frontier, he had paralysed their opera- 
tions in Asia. This was undoubtedly the case. 
On the other hand, the opponents of this opi- 
nion say that the price paid for the detention 
of the Russians before Kars was the loss of an 
army, of a vast artillery, and of all the English 
officers serving in Kars, and nearly all those in 
Asia Minor. In the spring the Russian gene- 
ral could have operated from Kars as a new 
base of operations, and with all the advantage 
desirable, from having ‘“‘snuffed out’’ the English 
influence in Armenia; whereas, if General 
Williams had allowed the muschir to retire 
with his troops and his splendid ficld-artillery 
in time upon Erzerum, there could be no doubt. 
of the safety of that place, which was rendered 
desperate by the surrender of Kars; and in the 
spring, as it was easier to reinforce an army at 
Erzerum than at Kars, the allies might from 
that place and from Batoum act against the 
enemy in the field. Had the war continued, 
the defence of Kars would have only brought 
glory to England, but no gain to Turkey. This 
is the Turkish view of the subject. There 
is little likelihood, however, that those who 
urged it in June at: Constantinople were actu- 
ated by any deep convictions of its soundness ; 
but were rather moved by choler against Wil- 
liams Pasha, the curber and scourge of corrupt 
Turkish chiefs. The view taken by General 
Williams was the correct one, which upon a 
future and more appropriate page of this His- 
tory shall be proved. 

On the 22nd of June Consul Brant wrote 
from Erzerum. His despatch, or copies, reached 
Lord Redcliffe on the 11th of July, Omar Pasha, 
at Sebastopol, four days later, and Lord Claren- 
don eight days later. This despatch was the 
means of suggesting to Omar the desirableness 
of placing himself at the head of a Turkish 
army, and hastening to the rescue :— 


‘Tt were superfluous (wrote Mr. Brant) to 
detail events at Kars, as General Williams ad- 
dressed a despatch to your lordship of as late a 
date as a short note I received from him. The 
despatch to your lordship I forwarded yester- 
day by a special messenger to the Porte, sent 
off hurriedly by the authorities to solicit im- 
mediate reinforcements. 

«The army of Kars is in a difficult position 
within its intrenchments, from which it can- 
not issue in face of a superior Russian force, 
including a large body of cavalry, which may 
be said to be entirely wanting in the Turkish 
army ; for a few regular cavalry badly mounted, 
armed, and clothed, without any knowledge of 
drill, or any efficient officers, cannot be taken 
into account. ‘There is at present at Kars no 
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deficiency of provisions; but if there be no 
possibility of introducing supplies, the garrison 
will ultimately be forced to surrender for want 
of food, if the Russians maintain their position. 
It were therefore necessary, in order to save 
Kars and its army, to send up reinforcements 
as rapidly as possible, and more particularly to 
supply the want of cavalry. The civil and 
military authorities have urged this on the 
Porte, and have begged me to request his ex- 
cellency the Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe to 
impress on the sultan’s government the very 
critical position in which Kars and its army, 
as well as Erzerum, will be placed by the 
slightest delay in complying with their de- 
mand. 

‘‘It was evident that while Riza Pasha 
occupied the post of seraskier nothing could be 
expected ; his neglect of this army has been so 
marked that everybody believes that he wished 
its destruction. Possibly one of the causes of 
this supposed feeling may have been his desire 
to save the credit of his protégé, Zarif Mustafa 
Pasha, by showing that he was not so much to 
blame, since nobody could do better. But the 
advent to the seraskierat of Mehemet Rushti 
Pasha leads people to hope that effectual rein- 
forcements will soon be sent; not a moment, 
however, must be lost, or this ill-used army 
will either perish of hunger, be vanquished by 
the discipline, efficiency, and numbers of the 
enemy, or be forced to capitulate. 

‘‘iverything that energy and skill can ac- 
complish may be expected from General Wil- 
hams; but it may be feared that his health 
will fail him under the incessant fatigue he 
undergoes. It is fortunate that the muschir 
agrees to his suggestions on every point, and 
that the military council is not now, as for- 
merly, divided by intrigues. It is also fortu- 
nate that the general’s care of the soldiers, his 
watchfulness and energy, and his calm and 
resolute bearing, have won the confidence of 
the army, and that he is admirably seconded 
by the few British officers on his staff. Still 
these advantages, great as they are, cannot 
counteract the scanty numbers of the force, 
its want of discipline and efficient officers, 
and the absence of cavalry; so that the pre- 
servation of this small, devoted army, must 
depend more on its receiving reinforcements 
than on its own conduct, however brilliant 
and self-devoted they may be. 

‘«'The muschir has this moment informed me 
that, in consequence of the enemy haying in- 
tercepted the direct communications with Erze- 
rum, he should send off, in an hour, a courier 
by an indirect route. I must, therefore, in as 
few words as possible, detail the events which 
occurred since I informed your lordship, on the 
19th instant, that the Russian army under 
General Mouravieff had, by a flank march, 
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established itself opposite our intrench 
at a distance of three miles. a 

‘The rain has been so heavy and ince 
as to prevent the enemy from any attem 
attack our lines, but he has pushed for 
large bodies of cavalry, supported b 
burnt the surrounding villages, and dest; 
one of our small depots of grain at Chipla 
eight hours on the Erzerum road, and pro 
thinking that our intrenchments are too 
midable to take by a coup de main, he has 
to Gumri for eight heavy guns belongir 
that fortress, which are now on their w 
his camp. | 

‘“‘ The duties of our garrison haye been 
trying, in consequence of the torrents of - 
but the spirit of the troops is good, — 

“Y urgently recommend the immediate’ 
ing of troops at Trebizond, and if the s 
will admit of it, strong demonstrations 
Redout Kaleh.” 


On the 26th of June the seraskier intin 
to Lord Stratford de Redeliffe his conyi 
that Kars onght to be abandoned, at the 
time suggesting immediate plans for its r 
The following despatch of his lordship to 
Clarendon affects the same zeal upon the 
ject as his previous despatch :— 

‘Even at the 11th hour the necessit 
listening to my advice, and sending off 
forcements without further delay is recoon 
But where are these to be obtained? 
Turkish ministers, who had talked of sen 
10,000 men from Batoum to Erzerum, nos 
their embarrassment, incline to another } 
They propose to form an intrenched cam 
redout Kaleh, and to concentrate there 
corps of General Vivian completed | 
draught of 10,000 men from the Bulg: 
army, that of General Beatson, and the 
tachment from Batoum, reduced to 7000 1 
The total of these combined forces woul 
about 80,000 of all arms. Stationary, 
might operate as a diversion in fayour of 
army at Kars or Erzerum; advancing 
Kutais on Georgia, they might either at 
the Russians in the rear or force the1 
retreat. ae 

‘‘The main objections to this plan are 
extreme insalubrity of the Circassian 6 
and valleys from now till October; the in 
plete organisation of Beatson’s horse and 
Turkish contingent; the difficulty of procu 
supplies or transport; and the danger of 
posing a mixed Turkish force to collision 
a well-appointed and numerous enemy 1 
open field.” ae 

On the 30th of June a conference took } 
atthe grand vizier's house. The English 
bassador, the seraskier, and General Mans 
took part in the deliberations, which p? 
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en the despatches of General Williams 
yt been attentively read by any of the 

concerned. ‘The results of this con- 
.are thus expressed in a despatch of Lord 
Icliffe to Lord Clarendon :— 


was clear to all present that, whether 
assians besieged or turned Kars, the 
h army required an effort to be made 
relief with all practicable dispatch, and 
three possible modes of acting for that 
e, the only one likely to prove effective 
| expedition by Kutais into Georgia. 
1 reinforcements by Trebizond would be 
a palliative; to establish an intrenched 
at Redout Kaleh would, at this un- 
season, be equivalent to consigning 
ops to destruction. 
e real question was, whether a force 
eally sufficient, and in all respects effec- 
juld be collected in time at Kutais to 
n excursion into Georgia and threaten 
mmunications of the Russian army, 
it indeed between two hostile forces, 
the Turkish army still be in a condition 
the field.” 


day after the meeting at the grand 
another took place, at which the se- 
Fuad Effendi, General Vivian, and 
Mansfield were present, for the pur- 
t of debating the policy of the proposed 
ion, but its military arrangements, and 
ning whether General Vivian should 
ke the command. General Mansfield 
is account of the meeting :— 


id Pasha at great length went over all 
ters which had been brought forward 
lis excellency Lord Stratford de Red- 
2day before. He explained the situa- 
he army of Kars, and that it was pro- 
) relieve that army by a powerful di- 

that this diversion could be best made, 
only made, from Redout Kaleh, or 
ace in its vicinity, for the landing of 
id the establishment of a basis of opera- 
aat troops so landing should be thrown 
lee as quickly as possible on Kutais, 
rate towards Tiflis, where it is con- 
he real objects of a war against Rus- 
1e allies may be best obtained; that 
a grand operation the best chance for 
y-of Kars is secured, whereas by any 
ode, means would be frittered away 
result, either immediate or ultimate, 
od of the cause; that if the project is 
ted from want of means, they must 
»urse to those measures in which they 
confidence. General Vivian replied 
hould like to know what means were 
© for go great a plan. 


i 
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“Tuad Pasha answered that, in the first 
place— 


10,000 
10,000 


eer eereeneeseees 


eeeone 


tish contingent in camp .........%.., 5,000 
Beatsou'g horas)... GAEL. ree 3,000 
Albanian Jight troops’ (..04 css «seks cu ds 2,000 
Garrison at Batoum and in the neigh- 

IWELIGOE Sacro eae ee ck cae 12,000 
One regiment of Egyptian regular cavalry 800 


600 
43,400” 


eee eo eeeeeseeresreseeeesees 


Total 


T'o these various despatches Lord Clarendon 
replied, on the 13th of July, as follows :— 


“The plan proposed by the Porte for the 
relief of the Turkish army at Kars, as sketched 
out in your excellency’s despatches of the 
380th of June and Ist instant, has been atten- 
tively considered by her majesty’s government; 
and I have to state to your excellency that it 
appears to be objectionable for the following 


reasons :— 


“Tt would be in the greatest degree im- 


prudent to throw on an unwholesome coast, 


without means of land transport, without any 


certainty of provisions, without an assured 
communication with the rear, without an accu- 
rate knowledge of the country to be traversed, 
or the strength of the enemy to be encoun- 
tered, and with the probability of a hostile 
population, 40,000 men, hurriedly collected 
from various quarters, imperfectly disciplined, 
doubtfully armed and equipped, and as yet 
unorganised, and to expose them at once to 
all the hazards and difficulties of a campaign 
against a Russian army. 
between Redout Kaleh and Kutais, and be 
defeated between Kutais and Tiflis. 
over, the fragments to be united for the pur- 
pose of composing this army are so scattered 
about, that the crisis, if it is to take place, 
would be over long before it could reach the 
scene of action. 


They would fall ill 
More- 


“‘ Her majesty’s government are of opinion 


that the wiser course would be to send rein- 
forcements to the rear of the Turkish army, 
instead of sending an expedition to the rear 
of the Russian army. 
might go to Trebizond, and be directed thence 
upon Erzerum. 
to Erzerum is less than from Redout Kaleh 
to Tiflis, and the march is through a friendly, 
instead of through a hostile country; and at 
Erzerum the army would meet supporting 
friends, instead of opposing enemies, and sup- 
plies instead of famine. 


The reinforcements 


The distance from Trebizond 


“Tf the army at Kars cannot maintain that 


position against the Russians, it should fall 
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back upon Erzerum, and the whole Turkish 
force should be.concentrated there. If the 
Russians are to be defeated, it will be easier 
to defeat them by the whole force collected than 
by divided portions of that force ; and a defeat 
would be the more decisive the further it 
took place wathin the Turkish frontier. 

‘‘Tyebizond is a port where supplies of all 
kinds might be landed, and her majesty’s 
government believe that it is a healthy place, 
and that Erzerum is so likewise. 

‘Such an arrangement as that which I have 
described would give time for collecting and 
organising the various detached corps of which 
the proposed army of 40,000. men is to be 
composed; and her majesty’s government en- 
tirely concur in Lieutenant-general Vivian's 
opinion, that an army thrown on a coast 
without means of transport and supplies is 
doomed to destruction.” 


The day after the above despatch of Lord 
Clarendon was written, Lord Panmure ad- 
dressed a very peculiar letter to General Vivian, 
in which he oddly combines expressions of 
confidence in General Vivian, and a lecture to 
that officer on his want of caution in offering 
any seeming acquiescence, however slight, in 
a scheme so wild as that of the Turkish govern- 
ment. His lordship, by a side wind, defends 
the policy of attempting a coup de maim at 
Sebastopol, while he deprecates the like on the 
- opposite shore of the Black Sea, yet giving very 
sound reasons for his views in the latter case. 


‘J entirely concur in all that is said im that 
despatch as to the objectionable character of 
the plan proposed by the Porte. 

‘“T place such full reliance on your profes- 
sional ability, that I feel no anxiety lest you 
should undertake any expedition of a nature 
so wild and ill-digested as that contemplated 
by the Porte. 

«‘ While it is your duty to give every aid in 
your power, not simply as commanding the 
contingent, but as a British officer enjoying the 
confidence of her majesty’s government, to our 
allies the Turks, it is at the same time neces- 
sary that you should be cautious in not risking 
the honour of the British name and your own 
reputation by undertaking military operations 
for which proper bases have not been laid 
down, communications opened, supplies ar- 
ranged, and transport provided. 

‘A coup de main by means of suddenly 
throwing av army on the coast to threaten, or 
even to attack an enemy’s stronghold, is one 
thing; but a deliberate expedition to invade 
an enemy’s country, and on his own territory 
to make war upon him, is quite another. In 
the first case, something may be hazarded; 
but, in the other, every preparation must pre- 
eede action. 
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‘¢ Moreover, from all the information 
has reached me, I have reason to belie 
army of Batoum to be in a deplorable sta 
know the contingent to be scarcely orga 
of the Bulgarian troops you can have no 
ledge, and I presume that Beatson’s hoi 
as little reduced to control and discipl 
your own troops. In short, I am assure 
it would be madness to attempt to s 
Brigadier-general Williams in this way. 
too late to regret the policy which h: 
that gallant officer and his army expo 
such straits; but it would only be openi 
way to fresh failure to follow out such se 
as have been proposed for the purpose 
lieving him. You must, as I have no 
you feel, lose no time in getting you 
into order for service, which will be s 
await you somewhere, as soon as you are 
for it; but organisation is as necessary 
army as endurance and valour, and ¥ 
the former the latter qualities are utter 
availing.” | 


On the 4th of July General Mansfiel 
up a plan of his own, of which his de 
gives the following account :-— 


“The plan drawn up by me for th 
sideration of his Excellency Viscount St 
de Redcliffe, was then read—namely, - 
patch the troops by detachments, t 
transport, of which there is a deficient 
first detachment consisting of about — 
men. The men in the neighbourh 
Batoum, to the amount of 12,000, toh 
centrated at Redout Kaleh. : 

‘On the first detachment being lan 
forward movement of 22,000 men to b 
immediately on Kutais; engineers beu 
at Redout Kaleh to trace and establish 
trenched camp, the labourers of the ¢ 
being called in to assist their work. _ 

“The first detachment being lande 
ships to return and take up the remail 
the force as it could be got ready, and ' 
it by battalions at the camp. a 

“'T explained that the object of this 
once to render available for the relief 
army of Kars the resources and be al 
now ready, and not to interfere with th 
mate and larger objects of the expedition 
it was the opinion of her majesty’s ambs 
that the plan was feasible, but that it 
be necessary to use the utmost diligenc 
in throwing forward the force antd im pro 
the supports, transport, and supplies. 

“To all this the seraskier agreed mo: 
fully. He said it was exactly his ow! 
which he had two days before expressed 
council of ministers, It was theonly 
for the army of Kars. There was a cans 
Poti to Redout Kaleh, the entrance of 
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en stopped up by the Russians when 
Kaleh was evacuated by them. Poti, 
ut of range from the fire of shipping, is 
id by them. He believed there are two 
ns there now. The concentration of 
1 at Redout Kaleh would probably cause 
cuation; at all events, it must be 


ereed to this. 

e seraskier quite understands that the 
vance on Kutais, as has been detailed, 
substitute for the larger plan. 

ere are fifty guns of different calibres 
e operations at Batoum of five, seven, 
1e okes respectively, five okes being 
3 the equivalent of twelve pounds. 

enty heavy guns will be immediately 
a state of readiness at the arsenal at 
‘the service of a siege. 

nty of boats can be procured at Batoum 
sbizond for conveyance of stores and 
| the river Rhion when Poti has been 
It is only a question of paying the 
1; there will be no difficulty in that 


hen informed his excellency that her 
s ambassador had communicated with 
‘fish government on. the subject, and 
would be necessary to do the same, in 
e, with the allied commanders.”’ 


ll be observed that the old delusion as 
ree actually at Batoum is among the 
m which the general concludes that his 
3 feasible. 

le 12th of July Lord Stratford tele- 
to the Foreign-office as follows :— 


oarations for an eventual expedition, as 
din my despatches of the 30th ult., 
and 5th inst., are in progress. It 
we much valuable time if you would 
ne at once by telegraph whether go- 
t is prepared to sanction a powerful 
1 by Redout Kaleh and Kutais into 
‘if local investigation and the engage- 
{ the Turkish and allied authorities 
‘Means of execution should warrant a 
mm of success.” _ 


lis question the telegraph brought 
‘back a negative answer, and inform- 
mdship that the army at Kars should 

on Erzerum, and the force there, if 
When joined to the former, retreat 
ebizond until so reinforced that a 


(le, and the correspondence between 
fficials there and the English foreign 
it is necessary to direct atténtion to 
it on at another important focus of 
(nd discussion. 
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When General Williams sent his despatch 
of the 28rd of June to Lord Stratford, he re- 
quested a copy to be sent to Lord Raglan (ac- 
cording to his original instructions from the 
English foreign ministry). The despatch did 
not arrive in the Crimea until Lord Raglan 
was no more; if devolved, of course, upon 
General Simpson to deal with it. He showed it 
to Omar Pasha, who at once called a council of 
the generals and admirals. At that council 
Omar proposed to take with him his forces in 
the Crimea, and effect a diversion to save Kars. 
The council took place on the 14th, and on 
the 15th of July the English commissioner 
with the Turkish army in the Crimea, Colonel 
Simmons, sent a despatch to Lord Clarendon, 
which he received in London on the 30th, 
At first the allied generals were not dis- 
posed to concede a council to Omar on 
the subject, but he addressed to them the 
following stern letter, which showed them 
that he was not to be trifled with, and led 
them to revoke their previous decision. His 
letter was addressed to General Pelissier :—- 


“T have had the honour to receive the letter 
addressed to me by your excellency and the 
commander-in-chief of the English army. 

‘“‘J hasten to inform you that yesterday, 
after I had addressed to your excellency the 
note of the 11th of July, I received from my 
government a despatch, informing me that the 
whole of Turkey in Asia, up to the gates of 
Constantinople itself, is undefended, and en- 
treating me, as every hour is of the greatest 
value, immediately to find the means, and to 
put into execution the measures, necessary to 
avert the great danger in which the govern- 
ment of Turkey, and, in consequence, the 
cause of the allies, are placed. 

‘‘ Under these circumstances, since I have in 
the Crimea 60,000 Turks, of whom the greater 
part are Asiatics, and whose families and 
property are exposed to the ravages of the 
enemy, and since I find that that army is inac~ 
tive in the Crimea, without any prospect of 
immediate service that I can discover, I con- 
sider it my duty to my sovereign and the com- 
mon cause to renew to you the proposal which 
I made in my note of the 11th of July. 

‘‘ As the matter is represented to me by my 
government as one of the greatest urgency, [ 


{ propose to proceed to-morrow, at 4 p.m., to 


the English head-quarters, where I beg you 
to meet me in conference.”’ 


The despatch of Colonel Simmons, above 
referred to, received by Lord Clarendon on the 
30th, was as follows :— 


‘The generals have signified to Omar Pasha 
that, in the absence of further information, 
they considered a conference would be prema- 
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ture, his highness having in the meantime re- 
ceived despatches from his government, wrote 
again, pointing out to the generals the urgency 
of the subject, and called for a conference, 
which took place yesterday at General Pelis- 
sier’s head-quarters. 

‘‘By Omar Pasha’s desire, I was present. 
The conference was attended by General Pelis- 
sier, General Simpson, Omar Pasha, General 
della Marmora, General Martimprey, Admirals 
Lyons, Bruat, and Stewart. 

‘‘Qmar Pasha explained to the conference 
the information he had received. from his 
government relative to the Iussian forces in 
Asia. 

‘Tt appears that their total force of regular 
troops is 80,000 men, of whom a large portion 
are cavalry. 

“They have advanced from Gumri upon 
Kars with a force exceeding 48,000 men, of 
whom 10,000 are cavalry, the remainder hav- 
ing taken the route by Bayazid and 'loprak 
Kaleh, which, leaving Kars on their right, 
will lead them direct upon Erzerum. 

‘The Turkish forces to oppose this forward 
movement of the Russians are posted as 
follows :— 


Infantry. Cavalry. Guns 
Bi ad Sed ik ccna Sco 17 OOO se os ow iels BOOS eae 12 
IAT OANA ol), atepinrs ——— eveeees SOs. alsa tas — 
Oprak Wale, . 2) 0,1 OU saan e exis Ses Sig ee — 
Birwerum: 3S. 5's es 5, | a A eee ee 24 
Total .... 24,600 1,600 96 


‘‘The cavalry having been driven in from 
‘Ardahan is all united with Kars, and the 
troops from Toprak Kaleh will probably have 
fallen back upon Erzerum, bringing up its 
garrison to 7600, a force totally inadequate for 
its defence, especially when its position and 
extent are considered. 

*« Tt will be quite competent to the Russians, 
therefore, to observe Kars, and with their 
superior cavalry prevent provisions from being 
taken into it, and, waiting its surrender from 
want of provisions, to move upon Erzerum. 

‘“‘Omar Pasha considers this position of 
affairs of the utmost importance. 

_* His highness is of opinion that no time is 
to be lost in preparing a movement which 
shall check the progress of the Russians in 
Asia. 

‘‘ For the reasons assigned in a letter, dated 
the 12th inst., which, by his desire, I ad- 
dressed to Sir Edmund Lyons and General 
Simpson, his highness considers that his army 
is the only one, and he is the only Turkish 
general, who can successfully oppose the Rus- 
sians in Asia. At the same time, as he stated 
at the conference, if a decisive operation were 
in contemplation, for the execution of which 
the presence of his army was necessary, and 
which would have for its object the capture of 
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Sebastopol, he should consider himself 
to remain, as, Sebastopol taken, the aff 
Asia become of comparatively trifling i 
ance. If, on the contrary, no plan lil 
lead to a decisive result has been decided 
and the fate of Sebastopol should not be ; 
this summer, the position of the Russi 
Asia becomes of the last importance, and 
eventually decide the fate of Sebastopol. 

‘‘ These being the opinions of his hig 
he impressed upon the conference the ne 
of the move he had proposed. 

“The generals, however, and admiral; 
ing received no information from their 1 
tive ambassadors at Constantinople 
should lead them to believe that the 
of Asia were in that precarious st: 
which Omar Pasha, from the informati 
had received from his government, be 
them to be, decided that, in the abse 
such information, they could give no o 
upon the subject. 

‘‘His highness, under these circumst 
informed the conference that his gover 
having called upon him in such urgent 
to propose and carry, if possible, into « 
tion some project for saving them an 
country from the great danger with wl 
is menaced, -he felt it his duty to proc 
Constantinople for a few days to confe 
his government upon the subject. 

‘‘ He accordingly proceeds to-morrow : 
majesty’s ship Valorous, which Sir Kc 
Lyons, at his request, kindly placed 
disposal. | 

“‘T have to report that it is my int 
to accompany him, as my presence ma 
bably be of use in communicating wi 
majesty’s ambassador.”’ . 

It will appear from the above correspol 
that, although the affairs of Kars had be 
weeks under the most serious discuss 
Constantinople, and measures of relief ¢ 
there, and voluminous correspondence | 
on between Constantinople and the I 
cabinet, the commanders in the Crimea 
absolutely nothing about it, General W 
being all the while ostensibly under the 
tion of the English commander-in-chief. 
allied generals had enough to do with ; 
topol, without being engaged for the ¢ 
or the succour of Kars; but they a 
least to have been informed of what wa 
ing, if only in reference to any eme 
arising which such information might) 
Nor can it be believed that they knew 4 
of General Williams’ condition as they ¢ 
it politic to assume; for General Simps| 
in his possession the despatch of the ‘ 


sioner of the 23rd of June. In the ver, 
vessel which was placed at Omar's disp’ 
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On the 19th of July Lord Stratford wrote to 
the Earl of Clarendon, giving a decided opinion 
against the enterprise of Omar Pasha. It is 
unnecessary to print the whole despatch, as it 
is but a recapitulation of the despatch of Gene- 
ral Simpson ; the following passages, however, 
throw some light upon the real or supposed 
motive of the Turkish chief :— 


m to Constantinople to consult with his 
ment, a French officer was sent to engage 
ench ambassador there to thwart his 
This French officer was on General 
n’s staff, and pretended he was sick, in 
» conceal from Omar the real object for 
he went. Omar set aside all com- 
| for the command of the expeditionary 
nd was authorised by his government 
ertake the enterprise as soon as the 
could be found for its organisation. 
_ Simpson sent home a despatch by the 
sssel which carried Omar to Constan- 
which showed the determined repug- 
f the chief officers of the allied armies 
plans of the Turkish generalissimo. 
ter is dated the 16th of July. 


“This impulsive resolution is by no means 
in keeping with the decided opposition offered 
by Omar Pasha to the late seraskier’s requisi- 
tion for detaching 5000 of his men from the 
Crimea. His highness may account for the 
change of view by referring to the pressure at 
Kars, and to the suspension of active opera- 
tions near Sebastopol. But the generals, his 
colleagues, deprecate the latter ground of justi- 
fication, and means might apparently be em- 
ployed for the rescue of Kars without deranging 
the calculations of the allied armies in the 
Crimea. | 

‘Omar Pasha also thinks that possessing, as 
he does, the confidence of the Turks, and being 
well known in Asia, where he has made several 
campaigns, he is more likely to gain the sym- 
pathies and assistance of the inhabitants in 
provisioning, in gaining information, &c., than 
strangers who do not know the language or 
country.” 


have the honour to lay before your 
ev copies of a correspondence that has 
jlace between Omar Pasha, General 
, and myself, relative to a proposal 
y the former to withdraw a certain 
of his troops from the Crimea, and 
sm transported into Asia. 
@ conference which was assembled at 
ich head-quarters on Saturday, the 14th, 
equest of Omar Pasha, and at which 
eral Pelissier, General della Marmora, 
niral Sir E. Lyons, Vice-admiral Bruat, 
miral Stewart, and myself were present, 
ness set forth his reasons and views on 
ct in question; he also produced a very 
et of paper, which contained, as he af- 
he instructions of his government; but, 
y asked for a translation of which, he 
it would take a fortnight to make one. 
arguments used by Omar Pasha were 
forth in the correspondence, and failed 
ce any effect on the minds of the other 
| of the conference, who all, without 
n, entertain the strongest objection to 
drawal of any troops from the Crimea 
loment. 
r Pasha having failed in leading us to 
8 views, then announced his intention 
eding to Constantinople to consult 
government, and he starts this day at 
her majesty’s ship Valorous, by which 
sel Lieutenant-colonel Suleau, attached 
‘aff, in succession to the late Licu- 
lonel Vico, proceeds with this letter, 
y for the purpose of restoring his 
General Pelissier has also charged 
(a mission to the French minister on 
subject. 
nestly, therefore, beg your excellency 
ur powerful influence with the Porte 
our opinion to prevail over that of his 
} for great public interests are at 


d serious consequences might result 
success,” 


Lord Stratford assured the English minister 
that Omar was not likely to receive any sup- 
port from the Turkish government for his 
plans. The astute pasha knew the Porte better 
than the Engiish diplomatist, and swayed it 
at his pleasure. On the 23rd of July, his 
lordship informed Lord Clarendon :— 


‘‘Omar Pasha is still here. He has been 
most graciously received, and also most gene- 
rously rewarded by the sultan, who has con- 
ferred a considerable grant of land upon him. 
I need not add that he is on excellent terms 
with his majesty’s ministers, and particularly 
with the seraskier pasha. His’ highness, 
accompanied by the last-mentioned minister, 
called upon me yesterday. He is expected to 
leave, on his return to the Crimea, in four or 
five days. 

‘“‘ With respect to the dangers which threaten 
Turkey from the side of Kars, he proposes to 
add 25,000 men to the 10,000 or 12,000 at 
Batoum, to place himself at their head, and to 
make an incursion towards Georgia, starting 
from Redout Kaleh, and turning Kutais to 
good account. 

‘‘This idea was debated last night in a 
council at the grand vizier’s, and the result of 
the deliberations, as communicated to the 
embassy through M. Pisani, was, that the 
troops to be employed in the above-mentioned 
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manner under the command of Omar should 
be taken from Eupatoria to the amount of 
20,000, and from Bulgaria to the amount of 
5000, and that the contingent, with its num- 
bers completed, should occupy the vacant space 
at Eupatoria. By way of alternative, it is 
proposed that if the above-mentioned plan be 
deemed objectionable, it might be so far modi- 
fied as to take only 10,000 men from the 
Crimea, and 15,000 from Bulgaria, including 
those destined to form part of the contin- 
gent.” 


The last two despatches of Lord Stratford 
arrived on the same day with General Simp- 
son’s, and Lord Clarendon at once communicated 
with the French government through Lord 
Cowley, the English ambassador at Paris. The 
English government entirely coincided with the 
views of Omar Pasha, much to the chagrin and 
amazement of the Crimean commanders and 
Lord Stratford. Lord Clarendon urged upon 
the French government, through Lord Cowley, 
the feasibility of the British-Turkish contin- 
gent replacing effectively the troops proposed 
to be withdrawn by Omar from Eupatoria and 
before Sebastopol. Other suggestions were 
made by Lord Clarendon, calculated to assure 
the French government as to the efficient 
occupation of the rear of the allied armies at 
Sebastopol. The French emperor, still ob- 
viously thinking only of Sebastopol, signified 
his assent, provided the number of Turkish 
troops there were not diminished. 

Before Lord Stratford received the telegra- 
phic announcement, that. the Western govern- 
ments had decided to support the views of 
Omar Pasha, the ambassador wrote the fol- 
lowing important letter, dissuasive of the 
favourite idea of the English government, of 
operating by way of Trebizond. This despatch 
was dated July 30th :— 


‘‘ The unfavourable judgment passed by her 
majesty’s government upon the plans which 
have been lately under discussion is not adopted 
by the Porte, or, indeed, by any official or per- 
sonal authority here. The seraskier, Omar 
Pasha, General Guyon, our own officers, as far 
asl have the means of knowing, agree with 
the Porte and the French embassy in preferring 
a diversion on the side of Redout Kaleh, as 
affording better chances of success, supposing, 
of course, that the necessary means of trans- 
port, supply, and other indispensable wants 


can be sufficiently provided. France is, at the | 


same time, decidedly adverse to any diminu- 
tion of force in the Crimea; and Omar Pasha, 
ready to place himself at the head of the 
Asiatic expedition, requites for that purpose a 
part of the troops now there.” 


This arrived in London on the 8th of August, 
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and a telegraphic despatch was sent it 
as follows :— 


‘General Vivian’s contingent fo go i 
ately to Eupatoria. as 

“The Turkish troops there, 10, 
12,000, to go with Omar Pasha to 
Kaleh. 

“The Turkish troops at Balaklay 
Kertch not to be diminished in number. 
“‘The Turkish foree to go to Redout 
under Omar Pasha, to be completed to i 
per number by troops from Bulgaria ¢ 
where, not from the Crimea.” 


The force proposed in the British de 
influenced by the French governmentin 
and in no degree to diminish the Turkish 
before Sebastopol, differed as to its comfy 
from Omar Pasha’s army ; hence new cor 
tions and new delays. The result was 
drew up a plan, in which he set forth hi 
in such a manner as he thought most li 
gain the assent of all parties. Itisam 
production, and had great weight Wi 
English government, and even with i 
bassador to the Porte. 


“ All the misfortunes which have ha 
to the army in Asia are to be attributed t 


in its composition, and to the fact that1 
/was not invested with full powers. 


army in a similar condition must mec 


-beeome demoralised. To renew the mo 


an army in such a condition, the only ret 
to be found in energetic measures unde 
by an adequate force. For this reas 
pasha considers it necessary to make t 
lowing observations relative to the p 
arrived by telegraph from the cabinet 
don :— | 
‘1, The troops now at Eupatoria ar 
posed of different materials, Turks and 
tians, and are deficient in the means ‘ 
transport. In case the means of tw 
should be taken from the Ottoman troops 
Sebastopol, these troops will be reduce 
similar condition. It is evident, the 
that the troops from Eupatoria are not ‘ 
of taking the field and of manceuvring- 
“9. The troops at Eupatoria have 
at that place provisions for four month 
for men and horses, 60,000 chekis of fir 
and a large quantity of reserve ammunitl 
baggage. The Turkish fleet will not 
for the transport of these stores, and eve? 
allied fleets lend their aid, there will bé 
loss of time, as well as of provisions, 1 
ing them. Moreover, at the camp beft 
bastopol, the Turks have no ports oF} 
no storehouses for provisions, or maga? 
ammunition; they have no hospitals, 
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ne Egyptians should be taken to the 
before Sebastopol, in order to allow the 
being taken thence to Asia, being with- 
ts, the Egyptians, without being utilised 
» war, would, before the spring, perish 


If the Egyptians were to go to Asia, as 
be necessary to keep the field during the 
ncement of the winter, coming, as they 
m a hot climate, and being without the 
of transport, they could not perform the 
ry manceuvres; and the army being 
ed of different materials, there would be 
tle chance of success in the great and 
ant operation to be undertaken. 

By the execution of this project the 
f the Ottoman, as well as of the Eng- 
my, will be destroyed; and it is to be 
d that much of the energy, if not 
stence, of an army in warfare depends 
$ unity. 

om the above observations it is evident 
ly general who would undertake the 
plated operation under the proposed 
ms, would not only lose his reputation, 
wld place the alliance in great diffi- 


the pasha has the sacred desire of being 
¢e to the alliance, as also of maintaining 
itary honour, and as, if he accepted 
mnditions, by temporarily relieving the 
ubinets of their responsibility and taking 
himself, he would bring a greater re- 
lity upon the same cabinets at a later 
and cause them greater embarrassments, 
$ it necessary to make the following 
|, the execution of which will not en- 
any operations already undertaken. 
proposes that the troops at Eupatoria 
remain where they are, thus avoiding 
iculties above indicated, and that the 
Jétoman contingent should occupy Ba- 
and Kertch. 

both places the troops of the contingent 
within fortified lines, and will be sepa- 
om other influences, and being from 
le army, they will no doubt render as 
ryice in those positions as the troops 
low occupy them. 

proposes that the contingent shall be 
ed by the troops now at Kertch, and 
y deficiency in numbers after these 
ave joined them shall be made up from 
PS now before Sebastopol. 

proposes that the troops for the expe- 
Y force for Asia shall be taken from 
1 and from before Sebastopol. 

these operations all difficulties will be 
, and the unity of both the British and 
armies will be maintained. 

pasha observes that, as every general 
re ought to consider beforehand the 
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most difficult circumstances in which he may 
be placed by the events of war, and to provide 
as far as possible against misfortune, he sup- 
poses the case that the army of Kars is de- 
stroyed before his arrival in Asia, and that the - 
Russians had advanced beyond that place, and 
states that in such a case, being with an army 
composed of different materials, in which he 
could not place entire confidence, he would find 
himself with his army in similar difficulties to 
those in which the army of Asia is now placed, 
and would thus not only cause great danger to 
the Turks, but also to the whole alliance. 

“The pasha further observes, that every 
general to whom an operation is confided, 
ought to consent to the operation and its mode 
of execution, in order that he may be held re- 
sponsible for its conduct; and adds, that if the 
conditions he proposes are accepted, and full 
powers given to him for their execution, then, 
trusting to the goodness of God, he will take 
the entire responsibility of the operation upon 
himself.” 


When the telegraphic despatch of the Bri- 
tish government reached Constantinople, Lord 
Stratford sent a telegraphic message in re- 
turn :— 


“Fully convinced that any attempt to operate 
by the way of Trebizond would prove abortive, 
besides the want of time, and difficulties occa- 
sioned by the badness of the road, his highness 
argues that on no military calculation could he 
reckon upon being able to meet on equal terms 
the Russian army now engaged in besieging 
Kars, and advancing on Erzerum.” 


An elaborate despatch from the ambassador 
discussed the various sources from which troops 
could be drawn, and expressed the sanguine 
hope of the general that if adequately supplied 
with means, such as he demanded, he would 
accomplish the undertaking. 

Notwithstanding the opinions entertained 
in London, Paris, and Constantinople, the 
commanders-in-chief of the British and French 
armies before Sebastopol discouraged and 
opposed the expedition in every possible 
way. Lord Stratford, as was recorded in our 
relation of events before Sebastopol, visited 
the Crimea, and mediated between the ad- 
verse views taken of the Asiatic expedition. 
The near approach of the final bombardment 
and contemplated assault made the allied chiefs 
the more earnest in opposing all extraneous 
efforts until the great coming event should be 
decided. There existed many grounds for 
viewing this reluctance to part with troops as 
reasonable; but when other troops, chiefly 
oflicered by British, were ready to take the place 
of those withdrawn, there appears on the whole 
to have been a narrow conception of all the 
demands existing in connection with the gene- 
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ral struggle. A new correspondence, opened 
by Lord Stratford from the Crimea, had to be 
submitted to the French emperor, whose decree 
‘was as dubious as the responses of the heathen 
oracles. Upon the arrival in the Crimea of the 
decision of the English government and the 
half permission of the French emperor, General 
Simpson protested against it, abiding resolutely 
by his previous judgment. 

Thus time was consumed in useless contest, 
until the season was too far advanced to allow 
much hope of any useful issue to the enter- 
prise. The views of Omar Pasha, as to this 
delay, were thus expressed by Colonel Sim- 
mons on his behalf :— 


‘The pasha doubts if the expedition will 
now be in time to save the garrison of Kars ; 
but if not, it will at any rate prevent the 
enemy from establishing himself in the govern- 
ment of Erzerum, and there organising mea- 
sures for a further advance into the interior 
in the next campaign. 

‘‘His reasons for preferring Kutais as a 
base instead of Trebizond, as recommended by 
her majesty’s government, are shortly as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tf he should move from Trebizond upon 
Erzerum, the movement would be of long 
duration and difficult, from the distance to be 
traversed and the mountainous nature of the 
country, which is only traversed by mule-roads, 
rendering the passage of artillery a work of 
great labour and of slow process. 

“Tn this case, if the army of Asia should 
have been beaten before his arrival, and the 
garrison of Kars either captured or disbanded, 
he would find himself inferior in force to the 
enemy, and therefore unable, his army being 
fatigued and diminished by a long and difficult 
march, to reconquer the lost ground ; whereas, 
by moving upon Kutais, the enemy, whose 
principal force is in the neighbourhood of Kars, 
would be constrained to retire a large portion 
of that force, not having other troops available 
in front of Tiflis, to cover that town and his 
communication with it. 

«Tf the pasha could, by a rapid movement 
in sufficient force, gain Kutais, and seize the 
Souron Pass, which is the key of the Tiflis 
Road, he considers he would there be in a 
position, according to circumstances, to act 
against Tiflis, or unite his force by Ahkiska 
with the army of Kars, if that place should 
not in the mean time have fallen. 

“These are the pasha’s reasons for pre- 
ferring a movement from Redout Kaleh instead 
of from Trebizond. They are based upon the 
best information in his possession, from which 
it would appear that the total of the Russian 
regular forces amounts to 80,000, of which 
35,000 men are before Kars, or towards Lirze- 
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rum, the remainder being distributed thr 
out Georgia and Mingrelia, with but a 
force of about 15,000 men between Tifi 
Redout Kaleh. 

‘Tt is evident, from this distribution « 
army, that the Russian general has consi 
that the allies could not have sufficien: 
posable force to threaten his rear fron 
direction of Redout Kaleh.” 


This was written on the 16th of Au 
yet at the close of that month the genera 
still at Constantinople. This was fro 
fault of his, but from the delays and obs 
thrown in his way by the coldness 0 
French government, and the ambassad 
Constantinople, and the vigorous oppositi 
the commanders of the allied armies 1 
Crimea. At the close of August, trans 
were ordered to Varna, to take in trooy 
the Turkish government; but the obs 
raised at every turn by the Crimean gei 
created delay. Ue. 

On the 11th of September Consul I 
having had an interview with one Saleh I 
meralat of cavalry, who arrived from Ke 
route to Constantinople, wrote to Lord Cl 
don, conveying different views from 
which he had previously urged on the min 
and doubting the possibility of succes 
Omar’s expedition, on the ground tha 
route was unhealthy and intricate, inters 
by rivers, and intercepted by woods 
marshes; and averring that unless help 
sent by Trebizond and Erzerum, Kars 
be lost. It was noticed by the British at 
sador at Constantinople that the procee 
of Omar were slow, which the ambas 
attributed to deficiency of transport, alt 
vessels of large amount of tonnage in the | 
gate lay idle on the waters of Balaklava. 
preparations went on, and were cont 
through the early part of September up t 
time of the storming of Southern Sebas 
previous to which not a Turkish soldier 
permitted to depart from before Sebas 
Pelissier was omnipotent on this questo! 
overbore the mind of General Simpson, 
was himself, as has been already showa, h 
to the withdrawal of Turkish soldiers 
Sebastopol; but after the English 8 
thought the Turkish troops might be | 
withdrawn, Southern Sebastopol having f 
Pelissier offered an obstinate opposition. 

Aé this point of preparation we must 
Omar Pasha musterizig his forces, and gé 
ing his men at Varna, Eupatoria, and \ 
topol. The remaining story of Kars, 2 
the expedition of-the Turkish general, m1 
reserved until other events are related 
especially that which left the troops of On 
liberty to depart—the fall of Sebastopol. 
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CHAPTER C. 


FINAL BOMBARDMENT AND STORMING OF SOUTHERN SEBASTOPOL. 


** Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more, 
Or close the walls up with our English dead.”’—Suaxksprre. Henry J. 


z first days of September were days of 
ty and suspense before Sebastopol. <A 
nm uneasy feeling filled the minds of the 
of the allied armies; all were impressed 
the idea that the great event of the war 
about to open upon them, and that the 
nust fall or the siege be raised. ‘There 
a very general expectation of another 
« from the Russian army in the field. 
ose was the French sap pushed to the 


circumstances likely to be taken into consider- 
ation by an observant general, that the hour 
would more favour a surprise by the allies 
than any other. 

According to the programme, the French 
were simultaneously to assault the Little 
Redan, the Curtain, the Malakoff, and the 
works on the left attack; but the English were 
| not to attempt the Great Redan until the 
French flag should be seen floating above 


koff, and also to several other points of | the Malakoff. ‘The reason of this was that the 


efence, that it was obvious the Russians 
perceive that an assault was imminent; 
s therefore supposed that one great and 
ffort would be made to relieve the place 
tacking the extreme right of the allies. 
as hoped that this would happen; 
he defeat experienced on the 16th of 
st, from the French and Sardinians, had 
f the Muscovites the impossibility of 
g the Bridge of Traktar, or any other 
m of the lines upon the Tchernaya. 

2 determination of the allied chiefs to 
the final bombardment, preliminary toa 
assault, was quickened by the fact that 
d the Malakoff the enemy had begun to 
uct new works. There was a strong 
ation to Pelissier to defer the under- 
y until the arrival of 200 powerful 
ts from France, which he expected; but, 
ling ali circumstances, the chiefs of both 
3 considered that the time had,come to 
le fortune of another bombardment and 
t. The final arrangements for carrying 
‘objects into execution were made with- 
ay prolonged consultations. The bom- 
ent was to open on the 5th of September, 
’e sustained for three days, when the 
ia were to storm the Malakoff, the Little 
-, and the Curtain by which these works 
‘connected, and also other works on the 
"the French lines; the assault of the 
‘h was to- be confined to the Great 
'. The hour proper for the assault re- 
' Consideration and discussion, after which 
fixed for noon. The reasons for select- 
‘ts hour were that it was one less likely 
Selected for such a purpose than any 
\or, at all events, would be supposed to 
by the enemy; at that hour the firing 
‘lly slackened, the guards were changed 
defences, and the men coming on duty 
/ be less cognisant of the symptoms of an 
ne assault than those whom they re- 


\ it was supposed from-these, and other 
a 


Malakoff commanded the great Redan, which 
could not, therefore, be held so long as the 
former remained unconquered. 

It is not necessary to enter minutely into a 
description of the position and strength of the 
respective works, and the general appearance 
of the place and of the opposing lines on 
the eve of the bombardment, as the progress 
of the offensive and defensive operations has 
been noticed as the narrative of the siege pro- 
ceeded. ‘The besieged continued to strengthen 
every point up to the day of the bombardment 
with the same skill, energy, industry, and 
courage which they had shown throughout the 
unparalleled contest. The besiegers continued 
to press on their attacks until such formidable 
| difficulties were presented to their further pro- 
gress as to render an assault expedient. 

There existed great facilities on the part of 
the French for pushing up their sap to the 
Malakoff. Colonel Hamley describes the 
ground as not rocky, but ‘‘ cheese-like,”’ yield- 
ing to the sappers’ tools; and it was so pliable 
that they were able, with comparatively little 
trouble, to give it the form requisite. The 
Baron de Bazancourt, on the contrary, repre- 
sents it as solid rock of so hard a formation 
that nothing but the most extraordinary labour, 
perseverance, skill, and fortitude could have 
subdued the impediments presented. There 
was perhaps more difficulty to be overcome by 
the French sappers than Colonel Hamley would 
lead his readers to believe; but Bazancourt 
never loses an opportunity of magnifying his 
nation—the suppressio vert and the suggestvo 
faisi are not always avoided by him, nor does 
he often resist the temptation to be invidious. 
The ground before the Great Redan was just 
such as the Baron de Bazancourt describes that 
to be which the French sapped before the 
Malakoff: from its stern, rocky character, 
all attempts on the part of the English to push 
up the sap were rendered abortive, and they 
were never able to approach nearer than 150 
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yards, which was the distance of the most 
advanced trench, an unfinished one. 

The works on the right of the French, upon 
which they principally delivered the bombard- 
ment and assault, may be thus described with- 
out encumbering the description with technical 
terms. Between the ravine of the Karabel- 
naia and the ravine of Careening Bay the 
Malakoff was the chief defence. This was 
sometimes called by the French, and always 
by the Russians, the Korniloff Bastion. This 
work at the time of the assault was in the 
form of an irregular redoubt, and was inclosed— 
a very small opening only existing in the rear. 
From the right of this bulwark there was a 
line of work called the Gervots Battery, which 
extended to the Karabelnaia Ravine. On the 
left of the Great Bastion, and 500 yards from 
it, nearer to Careening Bay, was an eminence 
less elevated, upon which was an irregular 
work, called by the Russians Bastion Vo. 2, 
but by the allies termed the Lztile Redan. 
Between these two works ran a line of defence 
called the Curtain. From the lesser eminence, 
or Little Redan, there ran a rampart to the 
great harbour; and where the junction of the 
latter with Careening Bay takes place, there 
was a work called Bastion No.1. <A battery, 
forming part of the works of this bastion, 
swept by it8 fire the approaches to the Little 
Redan. After the French became masters of 
the Mamelon, the first parallel which they laid 
down extended from the ravine of the Kara- 
belnaia to that of Careening Bay. The next 
parallel was laid 100 yards in advance; this 
began at the Careening Bay ravine, but did 
not, like the first made, extend across to the 
-ravine of the Karabelnaia, but terminated, 
when extended, towards the left, sufficiently 
far to comprise the Malakoff in its attack. 
From this point two zigzags were worked—one 
towards the Malakoff, the other towards the 
right face of the Little Redan. The first of 
these reached within fifteen yards of the ditch 
of the Malakoff; the second reached within 
twice that distance of the Little Redan. The 
rocky nature of the ground rendered it very 
difficult to work nearer in that direction. 

Such was the relative position of the attack 
and defence when it was resolved to recom- 
mence the bombardment preliminary to the 
final assault. Private letters describe the 
feeling of responsibility and suspense felt by 
the chiefs of the allied armies, by the officers 
generally, and even by the soldiery, as over- 
whelming. . It was the general opinion that 
the raising of the siege in case of failure would 
have been impossible. It was alleged that the 
allies could not operate in the interior of the 
Crimea, with either Balaklava or Eupatoria as 
their base of operation, and leave an army in 
their rear occupying a fortress so enormously 
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strong, and which the army so attempti 
operate in vain essayed to conquer, If , 
have been necessary, in the opinion of 
who thus argued, to send a new arp 


100,000 men, to be itself reinforced grad 


by as many more, if the strong position , 
Russians on the Belbek were to be foreed 
an attempt made to drive the enemy ont 
Crimea (excepting the garrison of Sebast 
upon Perekop. ‘To retire by sea was ne 
impossible. The British embarkatio 
Corunna was not nearly so difficult an e 
as the embarkation of the allies from } 
Sebastopol would have been. It is unk 
by experience how far in such oper 
the power of steam might alter the ord 
calculations of peril, but we are safe in 
ing that no military operation offering 
formidable difficulties was ever succes: 
performed. 

Early on the morning of the 5th, the F 
repulsed a sortie made by a few compan 
Russian light infantry, in the hope of effe 
asurprise. The British outposts were d 
back, fighting, upon the Woronzoff Road 
the chevaua-de-frise thrown across that 
carried to some extent; the British sup 
were, however, sufficient (as the adve 
posts fell back) not only to repel the Rus: 
but to inflict some loss. i 

The bombardment of the Malakoii anc 
Redan recommenced the same morning, 
under circumstances truly terrible—for so 
were the batteries, as has been already sh 
that a fearful sacrifice of life, by the shatt 
of works, and violent dispersion of splinte 
wood, stone, and guns, ensued. A sep 
battle at the same time was waged by 
Russian ships in Careening Bay, and the 
batteries erected on the north side for 
defence, against the new French batten 
enormous guns and mortars erected fot 
purpose of drawing off the fire of the Ru 
ships from the front of the Malakoff, ¥ 
the French storming-parties suffered s0 1 
by the flank fire of these ships on the 18 
June. It was a contest of horrible slaug 
and the grand conflict of the siege. 4 
tention of the allied commanders had be 
bombard for six days before storming, 80 
the fire of the Russian artillery migh 
silenced, as well as that of the ships 
Careening Bay, before the troops advance 
the assault; but circumstances determined 
the cannonade should be continued only: 
the 5th to the 8th: perhaps this m ¢ 
measure arose from the state of the amm 
tion. Some writers allege that the allies” 
so short of ammunition as to have made 
attack hazardous. In a work entitled Le 
from Head-quarters, by an Officer of the ' 
the English are represented as haying 
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for ten days’ quick firing, while the 
1 had only sufficient for five days’ slow 


number of guns with which the allies 
| the bombardment was 803. On the 
ench attack there were 332 pieces; on 
rench Inkerman attack, 267 pieces: 
» a total in the two separate French 
; of 599 pieces of ordnance. 

English had 204 pieces, which were 
lassified :— 


MORTARS, 
eal mis sie ur Gackiea ate e0.e.y40 34 
_ a a RS “48 
I PPE, Conia ew ca deur acd wuwe 
ee ine anne Gmeicie © 6 20 

Total mortars sie area aioe 91 

GUNS. 
a Lane vs eae he 2 
POUNCETS.... ccc ccceceecsereccenvves 6 
POUNGELS.. ccc scevcccceecrecssencosene 61 
lig aay. ca.ce 6 00 mye cmme « } 
TIT aus c's ica clevccavdcaatee de 37 


otal guns, as distinguished from mortars 113 


vas arranged that the French on their 
ack were to fire with the utmost rapidity, 
the English and French on the Inker- 
ittack were to fire slowly on the 5th, 
nd 7th, and to open on the 8th with 
vhole force and rapidity. 
the morning of the 5th, at dawn, the 
rdment began upon the French left at- 
mder the direction of General Lebceuf. 
t immediately afterwards the British 
es opened, and then the French right 
joined in the roar of the cannonade. 
s as if the myths of antiquity had 
e realities, and the gods warred and 
ed the lightnings and thunders of 
n as the engines of their vengeance. 
imost two hours and a half the French 
red at an extraordinarily rapid rate, 
1en paused, to allow the guns to cool. 
tussians took advantage of this tem- 
cessation, and set about repairing 
works, while they directed a new and 
trated fire upon the British Naval Bat- 
At ten o’clock the French resumed fire, 
aintained it as before until noon, when 
Was another pause, and the French fire 
ack until five o’clock, when it once more 
l with terrible fury until night. The 
h fired with pertinacious regularity and 
aim all day. The enemy seemed as- 
od by the dreadful attack directed against 
md responded in a manner in no degree 
tionate. It was generally supposed that 
rrison was adopting the course taken by it 
> bombardment preceding the assault of 
th of June—that of keeping their artil- 
1en under cover, and reserving fire until 
ment of the assault. During the first 
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day’s bombardment the enemy pushed out a 
considerable force, estimated at 15,000 men, 
against the right of the lines upon the Tcher- 
naya; they skirmished with the Sardinians 
above Tchorgoum, and succeeded in driving 
in their outposts, but made no solid attempt 
upon their position. The object of this feint 
was obviously to deter the allies from strength- 
ening the forces intended for the assault. by 
drawing troops from their rear. 

About five o’clock a frigate near the second 
line on the north side was seen to smoke, and 
as soon as night fell it burst forth into flame. 
The sight of the burning ship, under such 
peculiar circumstances, was one of surpassing 
grandeur; by eight o’clock she was wrapt in 
flame from stem to stern; her decks fell in at 
ten, and before the ever-memorable 5th of 
September had numbered its last minutes, the 
fine frigate was utterly consumed. The de- 
light of the troops at this catastrophe was ex- 
pressed with shouts of joy, so great had been 
the annoyance which the besiegers had expe- 
rienced from the enemy’s ships, and so magni- 
ficent was the scene itself. During the con- 
flagration both sides of Sebastopol were visible, 
every battery and object of interest standing 
out clearly in the brilliant light cast over the 
city and harbour. From nightfall of the 5th, 
until daylight on the 6th, the allies sent 
showers of shells into every work of the de- 
fence, especially into the Great Redan and the 
Malakoff, so that it was impossible that the 
enemy could repair the damage inflicted 
through the day by the heavy cannonade. 
Thus ended twenty-four hours of the heaviest 
bombardment ever previously known in the 
history of sieges. 

At half-past five on the morning of the 6th 
the cannonade opened at once from all the line, 
with a crash so terrible that .it seemed as if 
the pent-up thunders of ages had been poured 
down upon that devoted spot. The earth shook 
beneath the concussion; and those who were 
within the ill-fated city afterwards represented 
the roar of this cannonade as perfectly appal- 
ling, while the shower of missiles which. fell 
seemed sufficient to overwhelm the whole city. 

As on the previous day, there were intervals 
during which the fire slackened; at these 
periods the movements within the city could 
be observed, and distress and alarm seemed to 
pervade the garrison. The passage of troops 
during the afternoon over the great bridge, 
recently thrown across the harbour, was hurried 
and irregular. Men were engaged in great 
numbers throwing up works on the north side, 
and preparing for desperate defence there, as 
the last resource. ‘ 

Tartar spies brought intelligence to General 
Simpson that the enemy meditated a grand 
attack upon the lines of the Tchernaya as the 
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only hope of averting an assault. There is 
reason to believe that this intelligence was 
correct; but the “‘ infernal fire’ (as the Rus- 
sians called it) of the allies so engaged the gar- 
rison, and rendered preparation against an im- 
mediate assault so constantly necessary, that 
no action against the right and rear of the 
allies could be attempted. 

When the sun set, the shells, rockets, and 
other fiery missives from the besieging lines, 
sped like flights of meteors over the enemy’s 
works, and searched the recesses of the city. 
Throughout the night of the 5th a fire of mus- 
ketry had been directed against the faces of the 
works to be assailed; but on that of the 6th, this 
was more sustained and heavy. During the 6th 
the enemy made a comparatively feeble resist- 
ance. On the early morning of the 7th the 
bombardment gave place to a cannonade, which 
was as terrible as if opening for the first time. 
The enemy opened a gailing fire from their 
Inkerman batteries across the harbour upon 
the French right, sweeping the batteries of 
the latter, slaying many, and damaging the 
works. <A strong wind blew the smoke from 
the town, accompanied by clouds of dust, into 
the faces of the besiegers, impeding their aim, 
and rendering it difficult for them to observe 
the effect of their shot. 

At half-past three a fine two-decker in the 
harbour was set on fire, and continued to burn 
through the remainder of the day and all night, 
with a flame exceeding in intensity and volume 
that of the frigate. A fire also broke suddenly 
forth in the rear of the Great Redan. Late in 
the evening another broke out in the town over 
the Woronzoff Road, and another at the head 
of the Dockyard. The combined effect of all 
these conflagrations was terrible beyond descrip- 
tion, associated as they were with the deafen- 
ing roar of at least 1000 pieces of cannon, for 
s0 many were constantly engaged, notwith- 
standing that the number of the enemy’s guns 
silenced was very great. When daylight died 
the cannonade was, as before, succeeded by a 
bombardment, with all its fierce concomitants. 
The Russians showed throughout the night a 
constant apprehension of assault, for they 
threw showers of vertical grape-shot ; and not- 
withstanding the glare of the flames from the 
burning ship, and the fires in the city, they 
lighted up their works with fire-balls and 
carcasses. ‘hey repeatedly threw bouquets into 
the trenches of the French. Thus, until the 
morning of the 8th, shells and rockets fell in 
fiery deluge upon Sebastopol, and the roll of 


the musketry against the faces of the chief | 


defences never ceased. 

On the morning of the 8th the cannonade 
began with the day, and was delivered more 
rapidly and fiercely than before. Meanwhile 
preparations were made for the assault. On 
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the part of the English, detachments of 
were ordered up to prevent idlers from Ba) 
lava, amatcurs, officers, and soldiers, not 
gaged, from crowding up to particular points 
observation, which would attract the att 
tion of the enemy, and warn him that 
assault was at hand. It also prevented | 
chance of a spy creeping up from Balakla 
from whence, by any expedient, intellige 
might be communicated to the garrisons, 
half-past eleven the Highland Brigade, un. 
Brigadier-general Cameron, was posted as - 
reserve of the English right attack. 4 
Guards, who had served the previous night 
the trenches, were ordered out again to act 
reserve. The third division was also in resej 
upon the left attack. The hazard of the 
sault was to fall upon the light and seec 
divisions. This was an unskilful arran; 
ment, for these were the divisions which } 
served most in the trenches, and had been { 
hardest fought, consequently their ranks 
been thinned of old soldiers, whose places w 
supplied by raw and undisciplined lads, 1 
yet inured to danger, and who were, for t 
most part, physically inferior to the ayer 
quality of British recruits. Such of the m 
as were old soldiers had become so accustom 
to cover in the trenches, that several engin 
officers remarked upon the probability of th 
looking for cover too eagerly, not from we 
of courage, but from the habit acquired 
trench service. : 
The English, as before related, were 
assault the Great Redan, and the stormi 
column was to consist of 1000 men; it was 
be preceded by 100 men of the Rifle Briga 
and 100 from the 8rd (Old Buffs), to pick 
the gunners of the enemy, and 320 men ¢ 
rying 40 scaling-ladders, each 24 feet lor 
The command was given to Lieutenant-gene 
Sir William Codrington, assisted by Lieutenal 
general Markham; Lieutenant-generals Lec 
Rokeby, Sir Colin Campbell, and Sir H. Be 
tinck, and Major-general Sir W. Eyre were w 
the supports and reserves, ready to act 
circumstances might require. Such was t 
arrangement for the Engiish assault of t 
Great Redan, upon the salient angle of wht 
the attack was to be made. a, 
The British awaited the hour of trial wi 
great confidence. The troops were im 8° 
health, and full of spirit. The army nu 
bered, on the 1st of September, 48,024 ral 
and file, and $986 horses; of this number t 
artillery comprised 6778 rank and file, } 
cluding those who were with the fieldpiec 
as well as those who served in the batter 
The English assault was to be given when t 
French flag, floating above the Malakoff, shou 
prove that the key of the fortificatfons was 


the hands of our allies. 
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m after seven o’clock the English soldiers 
cautiously moved to the advanced trenches 
. the Redan, every man carrying two days’ 
ions, as it was deemed possible that they 
, have to retain, under fire of the enemy 
me time, such positions as they might 
At half-past ten General Simpson took 
in the second parallel, a position by no 
advantageous for directing the intended 
lons, in case anything arose to require 
irections to Lieutenant-general Codring- 
Sir Richard Airey accompanied Sir James 
on, and shortly afterwards General Jones, 
yas exceedingly ill, was borne thither on 
r; these three officers remained during 
isastrous sequel, unable to prevent or 
eem it, helpless and useless. It was a 
r much to be regretted that General 
s illness incapacitated him from putting 
his usual vigour; but he persisted in 
ting to be borne to head-quarters during 
attle, notwithstanding his debility and 
ng. 
French preparations were more extensive 
omplicated than those of the English. 
2 Brench left attack, where the Ist corps 
fe operated, two points of assault were 
d—the Central Bastion and the Bastion 
it, or Flag-staff Battery ; General Levail- 
as to attack the former, General d’Au- 
e the latter, upon the right flank and 
Brigadier-general Cialdini, of the Sar- 
army, was to hold his brigade of that 
nreserve. ‘The general in charge of the 
ng operations upon the whole of the 
1 left was De Salles, commander-in-chief 
first corps d’armée. The same signal 
serve for the assaulting columns on the 
a as for the English columns against 
dan. | 
the French right, or Inkerman attack, 
were three points of assault selected— 
alakoff, the Little Redan, and what, in 
y phraseology, is called the Curtain, 
ich both those works were connected 
er. ‘The Malakoff was the left of those 
ybjects of assault, and was to be assailed 
‘division M‘Mahon, having in reserve the 
es of the guard, and Camou’s brigade, 
had distinguished itself in the battle of 
hernaya, and was to be brought up from 
st above the river to the plateau. The 
f these three objects of assault, the Little 
, Was to be assailed by the division 
Supported by the Chasseurs of the 
lal Guard, and a brigade of the division 
lle, under the command of the general 
‘sion himself. The Curtain which con- 
these two works was to be assailed by 
7ision La Motte Rouge. ach of these 
's was to be accompanied by 60 sappers 
corps du génie, 300 men with scaling- 
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ladders, and 50 artillerymen, to spike the guns 
or work them against the Russians, as the 
character of the success expected to be achieved 
might determine. These three columns of 
assault were to be under the command of 
General Bosquet, the commander-in-chief of 
the 2nd corps d’armée. The residue of the 
Imperial Guard was to be placed behind the 
Mamelon, to support M‘Mahon’s division, to 


which was intrusted the grand operation of 


the day. 

Early in the morning, the gun-boats and 
mortar-vessels which had been stationed in 
Streletska Bay, opened fire upon the Quaran- 
tine. It appeared afterwards that this opera- 
tion cost the Russians much loss of life. It 
had been intended to direct upon the sea- 
defences a heavy fire from the fleet, in order to 
effect a diversion, drawing off men from the 
batteries upon which the assault was made, 
but the day was so blustrous that the line-of- 
battle ships could not. take up a position. 
The same cause prevented the captain of the 
Russian steamer Vladimir from attempting an 
exploit which he meditated—of breaking 
through the blockading line, and making his 
way to Odessa. 

Before daylight on the day of assault, General 
Bosquet called his generals of division and 
brigade around him, made known to them his 
final orders, and said, ‘‘I have known you all 
for brave soldiers, and I have entire confidence 
in you. To-morrow the Malakoff and Sebas- 
topol will be ours!” 

At eight o’clock in the morning the miners 
sprung three mines before the Malakoff, charged 
with 3000 lb. of powder. The object of this 
was to destroy the subterranean galleries of 
the Russians. This gave great confidence to 
the storming column in front of that work, 
for deserters had reported that the Russians 
had wrought mines beneath the French ap- 
proaches.’ At eight o'clock the imperial troops 
stood to their arms, and they heard the tidings 
of the approaching assault by an order of the 
day issued by General Bosquet. It was well 
suited to the temperament of French soldiers, 
and kindled the enthusiasm of those to whom 
it was directed :— 


‘Soldiers of the 2nd corps and of the 
reserve,—On the 7th of June you had the 
honour to strike the first blows aimed directly 
at the heart of the Russian army. On the 16th 
of August you inflicted, on the Tchernaya, 
the most shameful humiliation upon their 
relieving troops. To-day it is the final stroke 
—the mortal blow—that you are about to 
strike, with that strong hand so well known 
to the enemy, by robbing him of his line of 
defence at the Malakoff; while your comrades 
of the English army and of the 1st corps will 
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commence an assault upon the Great Redan and 
the Central Bastion. It is a general assault— 
army against army. It is an immense and 
memorable victory with which you are about 
to crown the young eagles of France. For- 
ward, then, soldiers! The Malakoff and Sebas- 
topol are ours! Vive Tempereur!” 


At ten o’clock Bosquet repaired to the post 
which he had chosen from which to watch over 
the enterprise. This post was one most advan- 
tageous for his object, but- most perilous for 
his person, as the fire of the enemy’s batteries 
converged there. General Pelissier selected 
the Mamelon, Generals Niel, Thiry, and Mar- 
timprey, eccompanied him. Prince Gortscha- 
koff took post upon the Inkerman heights, and 
thence watched the movements in the allied 
intrenchments. He observed that officers and 
troops were in quiet and constant motion, and 
sent notice to the commanders of the various 
batteries ; yet he was deceived as to its being 
the intention of the allies to make the assault 
that day. This deception was promoted by 
various circumstances. He knew that a large 
supply of powerful mortars was expected by 
Pelissier, and supposed that he would await 
the arrival of such effective auxiliaries. No 
reinforcements or supplies ever left France that 
the Russian agents at Brussels did not learn 
by their spies, and promptly forward the intel- 
ligence to St. Petersburg. 

On the evening of the 7th the French broke 
fresh ground before the different attacks, which 
led Gortschakoff to suppose that they would 
not assault until they had pushed their ap- 
proaches further. , 

During the whole morning of the 8th the 
cannonade was so directed as, by its irregu- 
larity, to mislead as to the real object of the 
allies. The hour selected was, of all others, 
from various causes already stated, the least 
likely to be selected. From all these reasons 
the Russian chief believed that the assault was 
not about to happen then. When the assault 
was made, the enemy was taken by surprise, 
especially at the Malakoff, and this was aided 
by the arrangement that no signals were to 
be given. 
division and brigade were timed with that of 
the commander-in- chief previous to the moment 
for action, so that the minute-hands of their 


own watches might be said to give the signal ' 


for the three columns of the Inkerman attack; 
the English and the French left attacks, as 
explained before, were to be guided by the 
appearance of the tricolour above the ruined 
tower of the Malakoff. 

As the clock approached twelve the excite- 
ment and suspense over all the armed lines of 
the allies were intense. The generals who 
commanded the three columns on the French 
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The watches of all the generals of | 


right, or Inkerman attack, held their watd 
in their hands, looking for the moment wh 
the minute-hands should touch the hour 
noon. The officers of the various colun 
stood with their swords drawn, and the r 
with their bayonets fixed and pieces lower 
ready to burst forth upon the enemy. A lit 
before the nroment was touched by the har 
of the watches the batteries changed th 
aim, so as not to strike upon the spots destir 
for attack, but to smite the places of rese1 
beyond, and compel the supports to s¢ 
cover. The cannonade had smitten the e 
bankments, parapets, batteries, the buildi 
of the town, and every temporar: 
which the Russians had raised t 
‘hell fire.” Twelve. o'clock! 
generals of the three French co 
erand attack sprang upon the parap 
their plumed hats, shouting, ‘‘ Sol¢ 
ward! Vivel’empereur!’? Inan 
the gushing forth of a pent-up to 
ing its bounds, the columns rushe 
the assault. It was an awful 
even the dread assaults of Badajos 
Rodrigo, or St. Sebastian, equalled 
guinary prospect of that combined n 
against the Malakoff, the Lesser Re 
the Curtain that connected them, Hh 
the clangour of the trumpets, and t 
the drums beating to the charge, 
cry of eager enthusiasm arose, 
through the hearts of all. a 
The first brigade of the M‘Mahor 
had but twenty-five yards to tra 
ing the way, that intrepid and ; 
threw his force upon the salient of 
koff, and upon the left face wh 
the Curtain. -The Chasseurs 
rushed upon the Gervois Batte 
diately captured it; but they w 
hold it, as it was swept by the 
Great Redan; but small parties of g 
men found cover, and rendered el 
vice. The salient of the Malakoff 1 
instantly ; only a few minutes, perhe 
elapsed, and the French troops 
work. The embankments were 
but they had been so ploughed wit 
rent with shell, that they did not p 
obstacle to the assailants. The French | 
gineers were provided with ladders, wh 
they threw across the ditch, and plac 
planks from one ladder to another, ™ 
bridges across the gap, over which the 2 
went with rapidity, and easily clambered f 
furrowed embankment on the opposite 1g 
The celerity of the movement was never § 
passed by any troops, and was conducted W 
the boldest temerity. Rushing with 
shout, the tricolour was planted upon. 
conquered bastion. The Russians were ta 
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tely by surprise. 
were at dinner in a_bomb-proof 
r, who seem either to have been very 
irably situated for hearing, or to have 
rangely unmindful of the excited shouts 
French, for when the Zouaves pene- 
he festal chamber, those officers threw 
r hands in unaffected astonishment and 
lespair. The reserves of the garrison 
on assembled in the rear, as was cus- 
daily at that hour. Some of the 
observing what had happened, sprang 
, calling on their men to follow; but 
are bayoneted or captured by the Chas- 
ravely resisting to the last. 
work was a closed one (as has already 
ated), so that the Russians could not 
te it from the rear but in a thin line, 
inst any ingress the French speedily 
the gorge, piling fasces and gabions, 
ging atrench across it. In digging the 
or the trench they came upon some 
intended as media to explode certain 
and, cutting them, intercepted the 
uication, and rendered an explosion of 
lambers impossible. The Russians en- 
ed to storm the gorge; but the Alge- 
emen posted there shot them down as 
adly rushed forward in the attempt. 
ficers and a considerable body of men 
ywever, secured themselves in some 
root apartments, and fired through the 
les, bringing down a number of the 
; efforts to force an entrance to the 
3 failed, and the thought struck 
m that he would smoke them out, or 
em, after the manner in which Pelissier 
d, or caused the murder of. the Arabs 
ia, who took shelter in certain inac- 
caves. Wood was piled against the 
nd the men from within, perceiving 
ntion, surrendered: he French found 
lt to extinguish the fire until they dug 
1 for that purpose. In doing so, they 
on some more explosive wires, which 
, and thus were again providentially 
rom being blown up. ‘The Russians 
8 endeavoured to re-capture the Mala- 
id for seven hours M‘Mahon’s intel- 
and valour were severely tested; but 
1€ struggle was sanguinary, the success 
iptors was sure. M‘Mahon was a man 
ly suited to the enterprise, endowed 
iperlor mental capacity, physical en- 
, and great daring. It was some satis- 
fo the British in their misfortunes on 
equered day that the captor of the 
f, after all, was not a Frenchman, but 
‘general in the French service. Had 
otherwise, no jealousy would have 
the. heart of a single soldier in the 
camp; but, having failed at the Redan 
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A large party of| in their own attack, as the French did on all 


their attacks except the Malakoff, it was some 
pride to the English that the only victor 
amidst the series of bloody struggles was an 
Irish officer in the service of their ally. | 

The division of La Motte Rouge left the 
centre of the sixth parallel, and precipitated 
itself upon the Curtain, between the Malakoff 
and the Little Redan. The works of the 
French sap had not been pushed up so close to 
the Curtain as to the bastion of the Malakoff, 
and the ground was uneven. ‘The dash of the 
gallant brigades was similar in spirit and 
celerity to that of M‘Mahon. In an in- 
credibly short time they were in upon a bat- 
tery of six guns which flanked the Malakoff. 
The gunners instantly spiked the guns, and 
the engineers set about securing the position, 
while the storming- party continued their pro- 
gress to a line of defence beyond the battery.. 
This line was well defended by cannon, and 
the assailants received their contents of grape- 
shot at the very muzzles. Numbers here fell; 
but company succeeded company until the 
parapets were scaled, and a terrific hand-to- 
hand encounter commenced. A large number 
of the Russian gunners were sabred or bay- 
oneted upon their own guns. ‘The batteries 
were conquered. As usual, the impetuous 
valour of the French, so conspicuous in mo- 
ments of success, carried them away. Instead 
of resolutely and carefully securing the van- 
quished defences, and waiting for fresh men 
and fresh orders, they dashed forward under a 
fire of musketry, and the 11th light infantry, 
with a rashness characteristic of the nation, 
penetrated to the faubourg. 

While all was triumph along the centre Cur- 
tain and the enemy’s right of the Curtain, the 
division Dulac stormed the Little Redan, 
led by Brigadiers St. Pol and Besson. They 
were here met by musketry and grape, but 
pierced their way through the iron and leaden 
storm, entered the work, and won it. 

There were two objects of attack then pre- 
sented—‘‘ the House of the Cross’ and ‘ the 
point.’ Victory still resting on their eagles, 
the fiery little Frenchmen carried all before 
them. The enemy, however, surprised and 
confounded, was still strong in numbers, and 
energetic in wounded pride and in despair. 
The longer Sebastopol had been held, the more 
did it become a motto of pride to keep it. 
‘Your children’s children,”’ said Prince Gort- 
schakoff to his soldiers after they were beaten, 
‘‘will be proud of the name of Sebastopol.” 
The officers, frantic at the ignominious manner 
in which they had suffered their vigilance to 
relax, and the brief and inadequate combat in 
which the key of their defences was lost, made 
prodigious efforts to re-organise the men, who 
freely rallied on their supports. ‘They accord- 
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ingly charged forward desperately, with the 
rage and strength of maniacs. Against the 
Malakoff, as already shown, they dashed them- 
selves in vain; they fell back, broken and 
scattered, as the wave which the storm impels, 
but which the rock receives and disperses. 
The imprudence of the conquerors along the 
Curtain and in the Little Redan afforded the 
chance which was bravely made available of a 
successful assault from the rear. At one mo- 
ment a furious cannonade opened from twenty 
ficldpieces, from the cemetery batteries, the 
batteries of the north bank, and the steamers. 
After this fire had scattered the slain all over 
the works, as the blossoms of the orchard 
stricken by the hailstorm, the Muscovite re- 
serves, charging from the Ravines of Outcha- 
koff and Oupatanoff, which ended near the 
military harbour, entered the rear, and swept 
out the decimated French as with a besom of 
destruction. Numbers of officers had fallen 
under the fire, leaving the newly-installed 
garrison of the works less competent to hold 
their ground. The French engineers had 
begun to close the gorge of the Little Redan, 
and were rapidly intrenching; but had not 
time to accomplish their plans when the living 
torrent surged over the work and the work- 
men, rolling the French before it into the 
ditches, where some obstinately clung in a 
vain and unequal struggle, while the rest ran 
back in the utmost confusion to their parallels. 
One regiment, the 49th of the line, is repre- 
sented as having been seized with panic; they 
turned, and fled, and no efforts of their officers 
could induce them to renew the attack. The 
only authority to which we can trace this 
statement is that of a person who wrote under 
the name or pseudonyme of ‘a staff officer,” 
and whose book so abounds in inaccuracy and 
in unfair and partial statements that little 
reliance can be placed upon it. It is often 
very invidious to the French. 

The defeat of the French in the Little Redan 
left the batteries there at liberty to open a 
flanking fire upon the Curtain conquered by 
La Motte Rouge, who was in turn obliged to 
retire with some precipitation. 

Gencral Bosquet saw these reverses, and had 
provided for them. He had made an opening 
of about fifty yards in all the parapets, so that 
artillery could be wheeled through, and in- 
fantry advanced in formation. ‘These open 
spaces were ‘blinded’? by gabions, and men 
were ready to knock them down when the 
passage of the infantry and artillery was requi- 
site. Through these gaps Bosquet hastened 
forward two field-batteries, which, galloping 
up close to the defences, opened with grape 


upon the enemy’s gunners and a large body of 


infantry. The first salvoes knocked over num- 
bers of the Muscovite gunners, and cut through 
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their infantry; but the fire to which f 
teries were exposed was 80 heavy, rapi 
well-aimed, that the majority of both men a 
horses were killed in a very short tin 
Finally, the French were expelled from + 
Little Redan and the Curtain with heg 
slaughter—4000 men had fallen in the f 
midable struggle. 


While this was going on at the French rig] 


other events proceeded elsewhere. General } 
lissier, secing from the Mamelon that the force 
M ‘Mahon was safe in the Malakoff, hoisted { 
‘signal agreed upon in the redoubt where 
stood—the flag of France. 
obeyed by the men of the left attack. Ger 
ral Levaillant led his division against t 
Central Bastion, moving forward at a m 
Scarcely had this division left the trench 
when a number of large guns poured fr 
their yawning mouths a terrible mitraii 
Upon this point the enemy expected am assau 
and was well prepared. The French w 
sent recling back, a broken and bleeding re 
nant. 


It was prompt! 


Fresh troops were ordered up as 80 
as the assaulting division began to give wa 


but the latter fell back so precipitately, a 


in such disorder, upon the trenches, where 1 
reserves were waiting to renew the assat 
that no immediate movement was made, 1 
‘staff officer,” before referred to, affirms tl 
the trenches became choked with men, ma 
of them wounded, and a state of crowding a 
disorganisation ensued, so that the men cot 
not be got out in proper formation. Howe 
that may be, Generals Rivet and Breton lea 
from the parapet, calling upon the brave 
follow. They had only time to repeat | 
heroic invitation, when they were shot do 
dead some yards in advance of the paray 
The French soldiery lost all their accustom 
gallantry, and refused to leave the trench 
the example of destruction they had witnes 
during the advance of Levaillant’s divis! 
and the instant death of the brave Gena 
Breton and Rivet, paralysed them. 0 ™m 
officers had fallen, that orders were not und 
stood, or not obeyed, and, finally, no lon 
given, and a sort of swave qui peut prevailed, 
a short time, until the guns of the att: 
opened upon those of the defences, assertin' 
superior fire. General de Salles began pre 
rations for a renewed assault, sending off w 
to the commander-in-chief of the failure alre 
sustained.  Pelissier wisely prohibited 
fresh attempt, and sent orders also against 
newing the assaults upon the Little Redan | 
the Curtain, alleging that with the posses: 
of the Malakoff he could command the pli 
and compel the enemy to abandon the w 
by his fire from that bastion. | 

During the afternoon, and during one or 
intervals of the attempts of the Russians 10 
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y the Malakoff, a store of powder exploded 
that work, inflicting some damage upon 
id spreading alarm not only in its garri- 
but through the whole of the allied 


us closed the various acts of the French 
ts and victory. Never during the siege 
he French display more skill, but they 
They expe- 
ed three desperate defeats—one of these a 
e one, that on the Central Bastion (left 
¢); and for the first time during the war 
| French regiment seized with panic, or 
whole French division, numerous and 
appointed, refuse to meet the enemy. 
It was 
watively easy to keep that conquest, 
1g its own guns against the expelled foe ; 
$ certainly retained only by skill and 
ity, but it was an Irishman, not a 
hman, as already remarked, by whom 


displayed more valour. 


ictory gained was by a surprise. 


qualities were so opportunely displayed. 


ne episodes in the struggle had nearly 


attended with serious consequences. 
al Bosquet, who, as has been shown, 


ed a dangerous position, was surrounded 
ne Russian officers, prisoners, and some 


h officers and soldiers, in whose charge 
vere. While interrogating the prisoners, 
| burst close by them, killing or wounding 
0 surrounded the general, whose life was 
saved by being thus encircled. Had 
et fallen at that crisis of the engagement, 
ht have seriously put the ultimate victory 
J, as the direction of the right, or Mala- 
tack, depended upon him, as its chief 
ion depended upon M‘Mahon. 
r in the action, Bosquet was leaning 
he parapet, watching the progress of 
when another shell burst a few feet 
he parapet; a fragment grazed his face, 
tried off the shoulder-strap of Command- 
land, his first aide-de-camp; another 
nt struck the general himself on the 
side. He fell back, stunned by the 
y of the blow; he soon recovered con- 
€ss, and, in some degree, power of 
and commanded silence on those around 
but, on renewing his surveillance of 
tle, his strength gave way, he was so 
by the blow. He had just power to 
yeneral de Cissy to apprise Dulac that 
mand of the second corps d’armée de- 
upon him, and to inform the comman- 
shief, when he sunk back, fainting, in 
1s of his aides-de-camp, and was placed 
litter, and borne from the field. The 
‘Soldiers were filled with grief, suppos- 
1 mortally wounded, and every soldier 
ed his head while the litter was borne 
Fortunately, the strife was decided be- 


‘gallant general was borne away from 
IT, 
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the post he had so bravely taken and so skil- 
fully occupied. 

While the French were forcing their fiery 
way against the assailed batteries, the English 
were as desperately and far more unequally 
engaged at the Great Redan. 

When the French standard danced in joy to 
the breeze which blew so roughly around the 
Malakoff, Pelissier hoisted the flag over the 
Mamelon, not only as a signal to his own left 
attack for the storming of the Central Bastion, 
but as the signal agreed upon between himself 
and Sir James Simpson for the storming of the 
Great Redan. This was a work far more for- 
midable than any other in the lines of the 
Russian defence. The Malakoff was more im- 
portant to the defence, and its capture more 
important to the assailants; but the difficulty 
of storming it under the circumstances in 
which the French attack stood in relation to 
it was far less than that of carrying the Redan 
under the conditions of the English attack to 
the latter. Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, 
in a letter to Lady Houston Stewart, put the 
comparison in this form after the defeat of our 
assault :—‘‘ Those who have seen the Malakoff 
and the Redan know well that no comparison 
as to the difficulty of assault exists between 
them. In the one case deep trenches were cut 
in yielding soil to within twenty-five paces of 
the ditch, having the Mamelon in the rear, 
keeping up an incessant hail of shot and shells 
up to the very instant appointed for the assault, 
and capable of containing any amount of troops 
in reserve, as well as a capacious place d’armes 
at the termination of the sap; in the other 
case, that of the Redan, was a hard rocky soil, 
impossible to penetrate much beyond three feet 
in depth, and the termination of the trench at 
a distance of 280 paces from the parapet. No 
possibility of forming any place d’armes, and 
the whole advance open to a murderous fire 
from batteries on both flanks of the Redan. 
The Redan itself, too, was perfectly open to its 
own rear, where 1000 men could march abreast 
to its defence; whereas the Malakoff, being 
closely fortified to its rear, was peculiarly 
capable of being held when once entered. And it 
wasnobly entered, and nobly held, by our French 
allies, who, confident in themselves, resolutely 
declined to allow any portion of the British or 
Sardinian troops to join in its attack, although 
it was repeatedly urged upon them, knowing, 
as every one did, that the Malakoff was the 
key of Sebastopol, and that, if the attack on it 
failed, the remaining points of attack, even if 
successful, could not be held for one hour. Oh! 
let us not blame our soldiers for not holding 
the Redan; they gave ‘material guarantees’ at 
Alma, at Inkerman, and at Balaklava that no 
troops in the world can surpass them in courage 
and conduct, and in that brave and truly 
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escarp practicable. This was effected in a f 
/ moments, a ‘‘ramp’’ was formed, and many 
the men ran up, requiring no ladders. Th 
was nota man delayed from want of means : 
mounting the escarp, and no part of the d 
aster which ensued is justly attributable 
such a cause. Brigadier-general Shirley y 
ill on board ship at Balaklava, but, emulati 
the chivalry of Sir de Lacy Evans at Inkerm: 
he hurried up to the lines when he heard 
the assault. Colonel Unett was the sen 
officer of the light division, in the absence 
the brigadier, and he tossed with Colo 
Windham for the choice of position; Unett w 
and chose “ the lead,”’ exclaiming that he wor 
‘be the first man in the Redan.” He | 
wounded, before reaching the abattis. Bri; 
dier Shirley was temporarily blinded by | 
dust, which blew about in dense clouds, « 
which a shot drove up into his face; he y 
consequently unable to proceed. The comma 
of the detachments of the light division tl 
devolved upon Lieutenant-colonel Bunbu 
of the Royal Welsh Fusileers. Brigadier \ 
Straubenzee received a contusion on the fa 
and was compelled to return before reach: 
the abattis. Colonel Handcock was shot b 
musket-ball through the head, and fell di 
before reaching the work; Captain Hamm 
met a similar fate; Major Welsford ente 
the work through an embrasure, at the h 
of the ladder-party, and was immediat 
killed; Captain Grove was at the same inst 
severely wounded. Of all the officers « 
manding detachments, only Colonel Windh: 
Captain Fyers, Captain Lewes, and Capt 
Maude, entered the Redan unhurt. The | 
tance over which the men had to pass und 
galling fire, which cannonaded every inch 
the space, was one of the great fatalities 
the enterprise. Our soldiers, bravely led 
their officers, entered the salient under a 
more severe than the French encountered 
any of their attacks. Nothing ever achie 
by British soldiers surpassed the heroism ¥ 
which they entered that grim bulwark. | 
Russians gave way instantly, but did not 
treat from the work; placing themselves 
hind the traverses they took deliberate § 
The British, accustomed to the cover © 
trenches, began to seek cover in the Ret 
or to skirmish as men do who fire @ 
shelter, instead of acting as stormers, 
charging with the bayonet. Itis the gen 


British quality which our friends call ‘ soludité,’ 
and we know by the homely name of ‘pluck.’ ¥ 

When Sir James Simpson saw the signal of 
M ‘Mahon and Pelissier, he ordered four rockets 
to be thrown up from Chapman’s Battery, one 
after another, and the assault commenced. The 
Rifles advanced under Captain Hammond, who 
soon met a soldier’s death; the Buffs, under 
Captain John Lewis, who proved himself as 
gallant, and found himself more fortunate. 
The scaling-ladder party, of 320 men, were 
selected half from the Buffs, under the gallant 
Captain Maude, and half from the 97th, under 
Major Welsford, who bravely did his duty, 
and fell in its performance. These men were 
collected, carly in the morning of the 8th, in 
the most advanced trench, the whole under the 
command of Major Welsford. The engineer 
officer was Lieutenant Ranks, to whom General 
Jones gave such directions as he deemed neces- 
sary, leaving the rest to the gallant lieutenant’s 
discretion. That officer requested Major Wels- 
ford to tell off eight men to each ladder, and to 
cause cvery man to stand or sit beside his 
ladder until he advanced to theassault. Lieu- 
tenant Ranks was ordered to conduct the party 
to the best point for placing the ladders, and a 
small force of twenty sappers was placed under 
his command for the removal of such obstruc- 
tions as might be presented, and armed with 
crowbars and axes to break through the abattis, 
and with picks and shovels to form what is 
technically called a ramp into the ditch. It is 
surprising to think of only dhe leutenant of 
engineers, and twenty sappers, assigned to the 
stormers, the object being to assault one of the 
most powerful works of defence ever assailed! 
When the signal was given, the Rifles and Buffs 
rushed forward and endeavoured to pick off 
the gunners, a work in which they had little 
success, being themselves victims to the flank- 
ing fire which swept over the long space which 
they had to traverse before reaching the work. 
The ladder-party ran forward as fast as they 
could; when they reached the advanced trench 
several of these were left behind, the party 
attached to them having been in such cases 
nearly swept away in the progress thither. Mr. 
Russell affirms that the ladders were too short; 
but this was not the case, for each ladder was- 
twenty-four feet long, while the depth of the 
ditch at the salient was only between twelve 
and fifteen feet deep. Mr. Russell also says that 
very few of the ladders were placed against 
the salient; but that statement is an inadver- | impression that had they done so, the Ke 
tency, for all the ladders brought up were | would have been captured. It is strange 
placed there, and very few were left behind. such an opinion could ever be entertal! 
‘The flanking fire of the enemy could not touch doubtless the Russians would have been ¢” 
the men who placed the Jadders, so that they | out momentarily, but the open spect of 
were able to lay them against the salient. ‘The interior of the work was cannonaded bot! 
orders of General Jones to Lieutenant Ranks | guns of position and by fieldpieces from. 
were to make the descent into the ditch and the | rear, and the force of the enemy was sue 
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umber of men sent against the work could 
jaye resisted, unless powerful reinforce- 
s had been speedily sent. The men would 

charged, had they confidence in their 
Such were the 
gements of General Codrington, that no 
reements were sent, anda more protracted 
ance would have probably only issued in 
At all events, the de- 
vents of the light division which first 
ed the salient would not charge, although 
sertions of the officers to induce them to do 


ers or their commanders. 


ater loss of life. 


re almost superhuman. 

ven the parties of the second division, 
General Windham, arrived through the 
ss storm of fire under which they had_ to 


Windham penetrated upon the right of 


arties of the light division, already file- 
and skirmishing from the angle of the 
t,and being swept down by the cannon and 
stry of the Russians from the rear of the 
Fieldpieces were pushed forward through 
reastwork at the rear, and discharged a 
2 of horse-nails and grape upon the open- 
‘he 90th and 97th regiments behaved with 
gallantry, several of..the men rushing 
ito “ the open’’. after their officers, ready 
rge with the bayonet; but their courage 
ot seconded, and only increased the num- 
the victims. Entering upon the right 
» light division, on the left face of the 
Windham led his detachments of: the 
. division in by the embrasures, from 
of which they were repulsed by flames 
burst from them. ~ There was a fearless 
ger scramble to get in, Windham being 
st, or among the first; immediately be- 
um Daniel Mahoney, a grenadicr of the 
regiment, two other soldiers of the 
egiment, Killeany and Cornellis, entered 
with them. Mahoney leaped into the 
houting, ‘“‘ Come on boys!”’ and fell dead 
he bullet of a Russian rifle; his com- 
s, Killeany and Cornellis, at the same 
ll wounded. Cornellis claimed to be the 
anof the division who entered the Re- 
‘The same scenes occurred in the second 
o detachments as in those of the light; 
nwould not charge; there wasa general 
that the place was mined, and a want of 
‘nee in the plans of the superior ofiicers, 
‘n by the calamitous mismanagement of 
» but still more especially of Pelissier 
18th of June. The men felt also that it 
Aockery to send so small a force to storm 
So vast, defended by such numbers. 
| Redan the British officers behaved with 
'ge far superior to the men, and never 
‘mywhere did English gentlemen show 
strepidity. Neither the officers nor men 
‘enemy displayed their usual courage. 
dan awe of the English in the use of 
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the bayonet, or they would have swept the 
Redan of the handful of men opposed to them. 
As the Russians arrived in great numbers, they 
still kept at a distance, offering a severe but 
continuous fusilade. Windham sent three 
officers to Sir E. Codrington for assistance ; 
none returned ; they all fell in the effort to dis- 
charge this duty. Sir Edward, without re- 
ceiving any message, might have had sense 
enough to send reinforcements, and still be 
avery foolish man. Colonel Windham, per- 
ceiving the hopelessness of doing anythin g with 
the forces he held, and fearing the loss of 
the Redan, resolved to go himself and obtain 
aid from General Codrington. Turning to a 
superior officer, he remarked—If I fall, you 
know why I have left,”’ and then made his way 
in safety to Sir Edward. Sir Edward informed 
him that if the reinforcements he could spare 
him were of any use he might have them, and 
told him.to take with him a battalion of the 
Ist Royals. The brigadier replied that if the 
battalion preserved its formation, the Redan 
would be captured—a remark which he would 
not have made had he known the progress of 
affairs after he left, for as he turned towards 
the work, the British were leaping from the 
salient, pursued by the bayonets and fire of the 
Russians. Immediately upon Windham leay- 
ing for the trenches, the enemy, reinforced, 
pressed. onward with the bayonet; the few 
British left, although unwilling to advance, 
were unwilling to retreat, and maintained an 
obstinate resistance ; a fearfully bloody strug- 
gle ensued: The ammunition of the English 
was exhausted, but they pelted the Russians 
with stones, who returned this mode of war- 
fare by hand-grape, a more formidable missile. 
The English officers fought and fell hervically, 
leaving abundant proof in death of how they 
had grappled with the foe. Under cover of 
the artillery and rifles, some of the men got 
away. The contest lasted an hour and three- 
quarters, and the British lost more men and 
officers than at the battle of Inkerman, when 
they endured the charges of superior numbers 
for seven hours. | 

One of the immediate consequences of the 
failure at the Redan was, that the Russians, set 
free there, reinforced their comrades at the 
Little Redan, which the French would in all 
probability have retained, had it not been for 
the loss by the English of the Greater Redan. 

One of the most heroic episodes of the con- 
flict in the Redan was connected with the 
conduct of a youth named Massy, a lieutenant 
of the 19th regiment, but who acted _as captain 
during the agsault. This young officer stood 
out in the open, in the hope of inducing the 
soldiers to follow; and there, amidst the most 
terrible fire, he bravely stood with a courage 
and dignity which excited the astonishment 
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and admiration of friends and enemies. Sir 
de Lacy Evans has been called ‘a living 
target,” and this brave young officer may also 
claim the appellation. He has been ever since 
known by the honourable title (for such we 
may call it) of ‘Redan Massy.” He was 
terribly wounded, and bore his sufferings with 
a fortitude worthy of his active courage. After 
serving his country so nobly, he returned to his 
native city, Dublin, and resumed his studies in 
the University, the fellows and students of 
which presented him with a magnificent sword. 
He is as modest and amiable as intelligent and 
brave. He remains, however, as every reader 
of this History would expect, still a subaltern. 

When Pelissier perceived the failure at the 
Redan, he sent to Sir James Simpson to inquire 
whether he intended to renew the assault. The 
reply was, that Sir James was not in a con- 
dition again to attack that day, but that he 
would do so the next morning; in pursuance 
of this determination, the Highland division, 
under Sir Colin Campbell, was ordered to hold 
itself in readiness to perform this perilous 
service. Sir Colin and his brave Highlanders 
were proud of the honour conferred upon 
them, and, undismayed by the failure which 
had already filled the English army with 
chagrin and sorrow, they looked forward with 
pride and confidence to the morrow. Mean- 
while, General Simpson directed the whole 
force of his artillery against the Redan; the 
English gunners seemed to work with vindic- 
tive fury, so fast did they pour their terrible 
cannonade upon the batteries, which broke and 
splintered beneath the ponderous shot; the 
guns of the enemy were effectually silenced, 
and the work itself, notwithstanding its mag- 
nitude and armament, suffered much. 

Thus ended-a day of mingled grief and 
triumph—the English army bewailing their 
gallant dead, and mortified with a sense of 
defeat, which officers and men universally attri- 
buted to the incompetence of those high in 
command. 

When daylight died away, flames were 
observed to break forth in several directions of 
the city, and loud explosions succeeded one 
another with rapidity, sending their reverbera- 
tions through the ravines, and booming far 
over the plateau to the sea. The curiosity of 
the allies was much excited by these incidents. 
A British engineer officer performed a feat 
similar to that which was achieved by Major 
Snodgrass in one of the sieges of the peninsular 
war, who crept up the breach and observed the 
enemy. This engineer officer ascended the 
face of the salient of the Redan, and per- 
ceiving that the work was entirely abandoned, 
reported the fact to Sir James Simpson. He 
did not immediately order it to be occupied, 
probably from the well-founded belief that it 
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was mined. Sir Colin Campbell, ho 
caused parties of his Highlanders to go iy 
remove the wounded. All had not been 
ried away before new and terrible explo 
were heard in the immediate vicinity oj 
Redan, and at four o’clock in the mornin 
magazine of the Redan was exploded. 

whole of the allied camps were startled. 
sleepers leapt from their couches, and n 
wildly to the front, for the ground ber 
them heaved as in an earthquake. In¢ 
three-quarters of an hour afterwards, 
Bastion du Mat (Flag-staff Battery) was b 
to atoms. Soon after, the roar of explo 
again rushed along the plateau, and the 
den Batteries were broken, and hurled int 
air. The Russians, when they resolve 
abandon the south side, stored up combust 
in the houses, and set fire to them, and 

up systematically nearly the whole of 
magazines, scattering in heaps of dust 
rubbish the batteries behind which they 
so long and so well fought. Glowing des 
tions have been given of the magnificen: 
the scene, as the burning city fell in - 
ments amidst the ascending flames; bu 
truth, it was not so picturesque or terrib 
the eye as to the ear and to the imagina 
So gusty was the night that clouds of 
occasioned by the explosions blew against 
allied lines, rendering it difficult for any 
to look long or attentively upon the confi: 
tions; moreover, the smoke was so dense, ast 
ing in huge, deep columns, that even the fi 
were partly hidden from sight. On the m 
ing of the 9th, by dawn, the scene was} 
striking—the grey light covered the sn 
dering ruins, and every well-defined o 
stood out darkly and grimly above the bur 
piles. ‘The Russians had evacuated the 
and the last of them were seen passing 
bridge across the harbour. No attempt 
made to molest them, and as the last com) 
passed, the bridge was broken down. 5 
topol was left in smouldering ruims to 
conquerors. 

The Russians acted in a very masterly ! 
ner in this retreat; every action was time 
nicely, that the last of the retreating force 
passed the bridges when the day was suifici( 
clear for an enemy to take advantage ° 
light. There had been no confusion, nor 
apparent hurry. Until nearly morming, 
troops kept up a steady musketry fire ag 
the Malakoff, as though it was their ita 
to make a grand effort to recover it. h 
did day open—not even upon the do’ 
ruins of Moscow—upon a scene which ul 
more the elements of the appalling pnd) 
turesque. Our troops gazed upon at 
wonder and horror. | 

On looking towards the harbour, the flee’ 
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—the ships were committed to the deep 
Thus 


2 the city was given to the flames. 
hed the last of that magnificent sea arma- 


, the terror of Turkey, and to destroy 


h was one of the leading objects of the war. 


on after daylight, and while the allied 
3s crowded the heights to witness the 
ge view before them, proof was given 
the whole work of destruction did not 
Fort 
the handsomest fort in Sebastopol, situated 
to the harbour, was blown up; a slow 


nate with the hours of darkness. 


had been ignited, along which the fire 
hed with steady progress, while the re- 
ng army passed the bridge; the moment, 
lated to anicety by the Russian miners, 
ad, and Fort Paul was hurled from its 


lations with a report loud as the peal of 


1ousand thunders. ‘he earth far around 
jled to the shock, and whatever in mag- 
nce of sound can awe and fill the imagina- 
was there. 
e curiosity of the soldiery and of amateurs 
ee into Sebastopol” was very great; but 
nilitary authorities, wisely anticipating 
placed a cordon of sentries round the 
this kept most out, but not all that 
d to goin at any risk; and nota few, 
fore, were killed and wounded by ex- 
ms during the day. The smaller mines 
magazines blew up from hour to hour, 
ig the ruins still more ruinous; imper- 
ignited aggregations of combustibles 
made bare, by these explosions, to the 
which drifted sparks upon them, and 
em again in a blaze. It was, from these 
3, exceedingly dangerous to visit the 
; and the whole of the 9th became con- 
ntly a day of excitement, and of that 
ment which arises from suppressed curi- 
and an imperfect scope for inquiry, 
» nevertheless, great interests are con- 
l, and high and legitimate feelings impel. 
roughout the day many of the soldiers, 
Tisks, were engaged in plunder—if it 
be called so—and loaded themselves with 
species of property, often incongruous 
seless. “What do you want with these 
My men *’ said an officer to a group of 
soldiers, “Sure, an your honour, don’t 
me to let furnished lodgings!” was the 
The Irish and the Zouaves exposed 
elves to danger in a most reprehensible 
t, scaling burning buildings, descending 
stifling cellars, and, in fact, wandering 
all imaginable places with the most 
recklessness of consequences. The Zou- 
eclared that the Hibernians were models 
cit foraging, and the Irish scemed to 
the ouaves as persons beyond emula- 
“Sure, your honour, where there is 
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room for a rat thereis room for one of thim 
little Zouaves,’’ said a stalwart Irish Grenadier 
to a rebuking superior; ‘and how could we 
stale anything when they are afther emptying 
a place clane out?’ <“‘ Troth, if the divil was 
asleep, a Zouave would stale one of his horns 
to keep his coffee in!” was the logical support 
rendered to his comrade by another Grenadier, 
anxious to devolve the entire culpability upon 
the ubiquitous Zouaves. 

During the night of the 9th there were 
less dust and smoke, and as new stores of 
combustibles ignited, the grandeur of the scene 
became indeed striking; pile after pile of flame 
ascending to the heavens; the whole north 
shore illuminated; the harbour livid with the 
reflection of so many fires, as if itself a river 
of flame tossed by a storm; the Star Fort and 
all the bulwarks of the northern fortifications 
red and clear in the flash of fiery light which 
covered them. 

On the 10th the fires all smouldered out, 
and Sebastopol, cleaved and broken, lay at the 
feet of her conquerors. One large building 
only remained intact—a large barrack near the 
Dockyard Creek. The Russians spared it, the 
spreading flames forsook its vicinity; and 
when at last the allies, entering the city, 
penetrated this building, they were amazed to 
discover that it was the hospital, and that 
there lay 2000 dead and dying men. The 
scene was such as might test the nervous 
power of the soldier most inured to bloodshed. 
There lay men in every conceivable attitude, 
cold in death, the maimed and bruised with 
the seemingly uninjured, only that life had 
fled. The stench struck back those who had 
essayed to enter first. The wounded were 
numerous, and writhed and groaned in their 
agony, as they rolled amongst the dead, or lay 
helpless and motionless near some mass of 
putrefaction. British soldiers were there, and 
among them the gallant and unfortunate Cap- 
tain Vaughan. Oh, war, how dark thy deeds! 
what horror and wreck appear wherever thy 
bloody touch is traced! 

A steamer crossed from the northern side, 
under a flag of truce, with an officer, who 
begged, in the name of Prince Gortschakoff, 
for permission to remove the wounded, a 
request at once granted: 500 Russian soldiers 
were handed over to those appointed to receive 
them. These poor fellows had remained forty- 
eight hours without any care, and, such as 
were conscious, under the horrible suspense of 
the fate that might possibly await them if the 
barracks ignited or blew up. In addition +o 
these objects of horrible interest there were 
700 bodies, most of them undergoing decom- 
position, found in a vast underground cellar. 
It was here poor Captain Vaughan of the 
90th was discovered, and several English 
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and French soldiers, yet alive. In another 
part of this barrack 200 coffined corpses were 
seen, arranged in order preparatory to burial; 
these were the remains of officers who had 
fallen during the bombardment and assault. 

By degrees the dead were buried and the 
wounded removed on all points of the conflict, 
and the allies commenced the demolition of the 
Docks and of any buildings which remained. 
A description of the occurrences connected 
with the work of destruction continued by the 
allies must be reserved for a future chapter. 
A review of the destruction of men sustained 
by the belligerents is still necessary to com- 
plete the narrative.. In the Jnvalide Russe the 
losses of the czar’s army on the 8th of Sep- 
tember were stated as follows :— 


OFFICERS. 
RMU to el sancti radi -a-sasens Wigs xr to 59 
(CETUS ES ES Sa gl SU Ee OR 279 
PUNMGUNS pike ises ues Wena eae Ne 24 
PAGEL oe kbs starwiedonlaubaemeaiit 362 
RANK AND FILE. 
TE a uric ste ss Stel ote tein Siete 2625 
PV OMILLOM: Se, 5 Bia: asters silage eieenae 6964 
PARE ics axes inain vie wmacaele nica a 1739 
GAL cis lacie sania ote oe 11,328 


There is every reason to believe that this 
statement is far beneath the fact. This, how- 
ever, was but a portion of their acknowledged 
loss connected with the final operations of the 
allies to reduce the place. The fifth bombard- 
ment, and the sixth, or final bombardment, 
followed close upon one another, the former 
beginning on the 17th of August, the latter on 
the 5th of September. From the former date 
the sufferings and losses of the Russians were 
terrible, beyond expression; and these, taken 
in connection with the slaughter they expe- 
rienced on the 16th of August upon the 
Tchernaya, constitute such as, in the same 
space of time, few armies have ever endured. 
The Invalide Russe reported the killed and 
wounded, during the bombardment of the 
17th of August, as 1500 men. From that 
date to the 21st, 1000 men daily; from 
the 21st, the number of killed and wounded 
was reduced to between five and six hun- 
dred men daily until the opening of the 
final bombardment. During ‘the three days 
of the last bombardment their acknowledged 
loss was 4000 men. From the 17th of August 
to the close of the assault, the Russian official 
organ admitted that about 18,000 men had 
been put hors de combat. The real amount 
was probably about 30,000. 

The French losses from the 5th to the 9th Sep- 
tember were thus reported by the Monzteur :— 


OFFICERS. 
PUNE Ais cg soca elo ore he ama gia’ 145 
PEERAO sFe his sin laa Wes lees ate 254 
PNA BASEN is den cbiidse mole Sus Mmpsarel # ake 19 
Total eoeeoeotceote eee “418 
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RANK AND FILE. 


Kalled: . £:,:csceislanmuie Cerne 

Wowarrded: 0:05; siaaie ate lcems cei 4259 

Missing 056 swe sss emu ewan 1400 
Total... acnuniuoeen he emeaeiae 7148 


This was very far below the truth. Ii 
always the practice of the French, as wel 
of the Russian, army to hide their real los 
in official returns. The French army certai 
sustained a reduction of 10,000 men ; 
officers from the 5th to the 9th of Septemt 
The calamities of the English could not 
concealed; the reporters for the press wo 
soon find out any tricks of concealment, ; 
exposure and obloquy would be the resi 
‘‘ No man,” said a noble lord, a general y 
high in rank, to the author of this Histc 
“can afford to offend the Times.” This salut 
apprehension prevents all falsification of 
ports of this kind, and we may therefore r 


upon the reports in the Gazette. They w 
as follows :-— | g 
OFFICERS. 
Kilbead cis \-s cele woe ota berger 20) 
Wounded » cakes s © + weausiaiamiennae Me.) oi 
Missing. «.:>.eu:ds.015 emu e sepa i 
Total .aiswaneath eee 159 
RANK AND FILE. 
Killed’... . . vision «00 omni gneieennee 361 
Wounded os. dmres cee enielwe ene 1914 
Missing’ .s.0:0 in» « «sew nw scan ete ae 176 
Total - .cc.cten sm sane aie 2451 


In proportion to the numbers engaged, tl 
were heavy casualties. . 

The quantity of ordnance used in this si 
was enormous. From: the returns we ded 
this statement :— : 


Weight of shot and shell ........++ 
Pow Ger & . s.0\ixinis isin sntapece nea 


The number of guns and mortars im 
during the siege were :— a 


Lancasters ....0ss000 0000s see eee a 
32-pounders.......0cs005 0s eee . 140 
24-pounders....0.s0ccren seen ee oT 
8-ineh guns ....ic0000dne* eee oS | 
10-inch gums ; dn. ak aye ee aa f | 
68-pounders*® .......00+es ees enna ae 
13-inch mortars 1... 0.ss0ss 0 oe 30} 
10-inch mortars «4s aa «= s05 ene 35 
8-inch mortars sc. « «<> ses one ‘ 11 
Hd-inch mortars ....sveccseesceeeces 20 
Total «.»'s\« i. aiewiees ane 90: 


A quarter of a million of rounds were fret 

The orders of the day, despatches, | 
letters from the camps of the conquerors, | 
occupy the next chapter. Their earlier | 
sertion would have interrupted the curren 
the narrative. : | 


* 68-pounders weigh 95 ewt. each ;- their ‘pore 13 | 
inches, the same as the ‘‘8-inch guns,” but t a 
are described by their calibre, because chiefly ms 
shell, their weight being too light for solid shot. 


a 
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CHAPTER CI. 


:DERS OF THE DAY AND DESPATCHES IN CONNECTION WITH THE BOMBARDMENT AND 
CAPTURE OF SOUTHERN SEBASTOPOL. 


‘¢ Now the allied banners float 

Above each dreaded moat, 

And victory’s trumpet-note 
Rings past the Mamelon. 

Four nations’ flags now sweep 

The Malakoff’s high steep, 

And mirrored in the deep, 
Beneath which lie his ships, 
Buried in deep eclipse, 

With all his glory gone !”’ 


we orders and despatches connected with 
srand event of the war have an interest 
aging to them altogether peculiar, and 
no doubt be perused with eager interest 
very reader of the tragic history of the 
ern struggle. 

he first of these to which attention is di- 
dis a very brief and rather curt despatch 
sral Simpson to Lord Panmure, dated the 
of September, before Sebastopol, and in- 
ed to convey an account of the bombard- 
t up to that morning :— 


At daylight on the 5th inst. the batteries 
he allied armies opened a steady and con- 
ous fire against the enemy’s works. Du- 
the night one of the vessels, supposed to 
frigate, stationed on the north side of the 
our, was set on fire by, it is believed, a 
| from a French battery. in their right 
xk. The firing during the 6th, 7th, and 
o the present moment, has continued unin- 
ipted, and but feebly responded to by the 
sians. Another frigate was discovered 
arday afternoon to be on fire, and has been 
“ely destroyed. From the length of time 
mtinued burning, it is supposed to have 
ained stores. About eleven o'clock last 
ta heavy explosion took place, but I have 
as yet been able to ascertain in which part 
1e enemy’s works. I beg to inclose the 
if casualties.” 


omediately after the abandonment of the 
a side by the Russians had been ascer- 
od, the generals-in- chief addressed {o their 
es orders of the day. The following was 
*ral Pelissier’s, which was the more tri- 
hant, as it was dated from ‘“‘ head-quarters, 
skoff Redoubt :”’— 

Soldiers! Sebastopol has fallen. The cap- 
‘of the Malakoff has decided its downfall. 
4 his own hands the enemy has blown up 
ormidable defences, has burnt his city,-his 
's, and his military establishments, and has 
len the rest of his ships in the harbour. 
bulwark of the Russian power in the 
< Sea no longer exists. These results are 
not merely to your ardent courage, but 


t 


| 


| 
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still more to your indomitable energy and per- 
severance throughout a protracted siege of 
eleven months. Never did land and sea artil- 
lery, never did engineers, never did infantry, 
have to overcome equal obstacles; never have 
three armies displayed more courage, more 
science, more resolution. ‘he taking of Se- 
bastopol will be to your eternal honour. This 
immense success improves and redeems your 
position in the Crimea. It will allow the 
return to their homes and their families of 
those who, being entitled to their discharge, 
have remained in our ranks. I thank them, in 
the name of the emperor, for the devotedness 
of which they have given constant proof; and 
I will so arrange that their return to our native 
land can be speedily effected. Soldiers! the 
8th of September, the day on which the flags 
of the English, Piedmontese, and French armies 
have floated together, will remain a day for ever 
memorable... On that day you gained for your 
eagles new and imperishable glory. Soldiers! 
you have deserved well of France and of the 
emperor.” } 


General Simpson’s order came forth in the 
name of the chief of his staff, Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Barnard :-— 


‘‘The commander of the forces congratulates 
the army on the result of the attack of yester- 
day. The brilliant assault and occupation of 
the Malakoff by our gallant allies obliged the 
enemy to abandon the works they have so long 
held with such bravery and determination. 
The commander of the forces returns his 
thanks to the general officers and officers and 
men of the second and light divisions, who ad- 
vanced and attacked with such gallantry the 
works of the Redan. He regrets, from the 
formidable nature of the flanking defences, that 
their devotion did not meet with that imme- 
diate success which it so well merited. He 
condoles and deeply sympathises with the 
many brave officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men, who are now suffering from the 
wounds they received in’ the course of their 
noble exertions of yesterday. He deeply de- 
plores the death of the many gallant officers 
and men who have fallen in the final struggle 
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of this long and memorable siege. Their loss 
will be severely felt, and their names long 
remembered in this army and by the British 
nation. 

‘‘General Simpson avails himself of this 
opportunity to congratulate and convey his 
warmest thanks to the general officers, officers, 
and soldiers of the several divisions, to the 
royal engineers and artillery, for their cheerful 
endurance of almost unparalleled hardships and 
sufferings, and for the unflinching courage and 
determination which, on so many trying occa- 
sions, they have evinced. It is with equal 
satisfaction that the commander of the forces 
thanks the officers and men of the Naval Bri- 
gade for the long and uniform course of valu- 
able service rendered by them from the com- 
mencement of the siege.”’ 


The following despatches of General Pelis- 
sier, addressed to the French minister of war, 
are written in a generous spirit to his English 
allies. This spirit was general, but not univer- 
sal,in the Frencharmy. Several of the soldiers 
of the latter, while plundering the ruins of 
the city, called out to the English soldiers, 
“ Redan, no! Malakoff, yes! Zngleese no bono.” 
The soldiers of the Connaught Rangers ac- 
tually seized upon some of the offenders, and 
inflicted a personal chastisement upon their 
satirists more ludicrous than becoming. These 
expressions of unpleasant feeling occurred only 
when the French soldiery were intoxicated, 
and Pelissier’s despatches tended to prevent 
their recurrence. The first of these documents 
was dated the 11th, the other the 14th :— 


“‘T shall have the honour to send you by the 
next courier a detailed report on the attack 
which has placed Sebastopol in our power. 
To-day I can only give you a rapid sketch of 
the principal achievement of this great event 
of the war. 

“Since the 16th of August, the day of the 
battle of the I'chernaya, and notwithstanding 
repeated warnings of a new and more formi- 
dable attack by the enemy against the positions 
which we occupy on this river, every prepara- 
tion was made to deliver a decisive assault 
against Sebastopol itself. The artillery of the 
right attack commenced on the 17th of August 
a well-sustained fire against the Malakoff, the 
Little Redan, the neighbouring defences, and 
the roads, in order to permit our engineers to 
establish defences close to the place, from 
which the troops might be able instantly to 
throw themselves upon the enceinte. Our en- 
gineers, besides, prepared materials for esca- 
lade; and on the 5th of September all our 
batteries of the left opened a very violent fire 
against the town. The English, on their side, 
kept up a hot cannonade against the Great 
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Redan and its redoubt, which they were 
attack. e: 

‘All being ready, I resolved, in conc 
with General Simpson, to give the agsa 
on the 8th of September, at the hour 
noon. 

‘General M‘Mahon’s division was to ea) 
the works of the Malakoff; General Dula 
division was to attack the Little Redan; a 
in the centre the division of General la Mo 
Rouge was to march against the curtain eo 
necting these two extreme points. Besic 
these troops, I had given to General Bosqu 
General Mellinet’s division of the Guards 
support the first three divisions. Thus far J 
the right. 

‘“‘In the centre, the English were to atta 
the Great Redan, escalading its salient. — 

“On the left, the first corps, to whi 
General della Marmora had wished to jo 
a Sardinian brigade, having at its head Gen 
ral Levaillant’s division, was to penetrate in 
the interior of the town by the Central Be 
tion, and afterwards turn the Flagstaff Ba 
tion, in order to establish a lodgment the 
likewise. 

“General de Salles had instructions not 
pursue his attack further than cireumstanc 
might render it advisable. 3 | 

‘‘ Further, the fleets of Admiral Lyons ar 
Bruat were to operate a powerful diversion | 
firing against the Quarantine, the roadstea 
and the sea front of the fortress; but the sta 
of the sea, agitated by a violent north-we 
wind, was such that neither the line-of-batt 
ships, nor the frigates were able to quit the 
anchorage. The English and French morta 
boats, however, were able to go into actio 
Their fire was of remarkable excellence; at 
they rendered us great assistance. 

‘At noon exactly the divisions of Genera 
M‘Mahon, La Motte Rouge, and Dulac, electr 
fied by their chiefs, sprang to the Malakoff, tl 
Curtain, and the Little Redan of the Careenag 
After unexampled difficulties, and a most é 
citing foot-to-foot combat, General M*‘Mahon 
division succeeded in effecting a lodgment } 
the anterior part of the Malakoff. The enem 
showered down a storm of projectiles of 4 
kinds upon our brave troops. ‘The Redan | 
the Careenage, especially battered by t 
marson en crove and the steamers, it was nece) 
sary to evacuate, after its occupation; but tt 
division of General la Motte Rouge made 1 
ground good on one part of the Curtain, al 
that of General M‘Mahon gained ground intl 
Malakoff, where General Bosquet sent coll 
tinually the reserves which I sent for ward / 
him. ‘The other attacks were subordinated 4 
that of the Malakoff, that being the capil 
point of the defences of the whole place. 

‘Standing in the Brancion Redoubt (on 5 
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mn), I considered that the Malakoff was 
in our power, and I gave the signal 
had been agreed upon with General 
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the salient of the Great Redan. 


; but, crushed by the Russian reserves, 


udvanced incessantly, and by a violent 
rtillery, they were forced to return into 


rallel. 


the same moment General de Salles 
ected an attack against the Central 


_ The Levaillant division had begun 
lish itself in if, as well as in the right 
a tremendous fire of grape was suc- 
y the arrival of Russian reinforcements, 
derable in number, that our troops, 
decimated by the fire of the enemy, 
se chiefs had been disabled, were com- 
)fall back on the place whence they had 


vinced that the taking of the Malakoff 


e decisive of success, I prevented the 
of any attacks on other points, which, 
elling the hostile army to remain on 
ts, had already attained their main 
I then directed my sole attention to 
ning possession of the Malakoff, which 
M‘Mahon had been previously enabled 
‘ly to obtain. Besides, a great and 
noment was impending. 

eral Bosquet had just been struck by 
iting of a shell, and his command I 
General Dulac. A powder-magazine 
Malakoff exploded at this moment, 
ich contingency I anticipated the most 
esults. 

Russians, hoping to profit by this ac- 
umediately advanced in dense masses; 
osed in three columns, simultaneously 
the centre, the left, and the right of 
ukoff. But measures of defence had 
yeen taken in the interior of the for- 
which purpose General M‘Mahon op- 
the enemy bodies of undaunted troops, 
thing could intimidate, and, after the 
derate efforts, the Russians were com- 
Make a precipitate retreat. From 
tent the discomfited enemy appears to 
yunced all idea of further attack. The 
‘Was ours, and no effort of the enemy 
’stit from us. It was half-past four 


i 


‘ures were immediately taken for ena- 
to repulse the enemy, in case he 
tempt against us a nocturnal attack. 
‘Vere soon released from our uncer- 
As soon as it became night, fires 
‘h on every side, mines exploded, 


oy e . 
3 of gunpowder blew up in the air. 
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» English immediately advanced bravely 
They 
ble to effect a lodgment in it, and 
.d a considerable time to maintain their 
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The sight of Sebastopol in flames, which the 
whole army contemplated, was one of the most 
awe-inspiring and sinister pictures that the 
history of wars can have presented. The 
enemy was making a complete evacuation; it 
was effected during the night by means of a 
bridge constructed between the two shores of 
the roadstead, and under: cover of the succes- 
sive explosions, that prevented me from ap- 
proaching and harassing him. On the morning 
of the 9th the whole southern side of the town 
was freed, and in our power. 

‘“‘T have no need of enhancing in the eyes 
of your excellency the importance of so great a 
success; neither will it be necessary for me to 
speak of this brave army, whose warlike virtues 
aud devotion are so thoroughly appreciated by 
our emperor; and I shall have, great as the 
number is, to name to you those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves among so many valiant 
soldiers. I cannot yet do so, but I shall fulfil 
this duty in one of my next despatches.” 


The despatch of the 14th was more full, 
and produced a great sensation in France. It 
was as follows :— 


‘“‘T have the honour of addressing your ex- 
cellency, as I had announced by my despatch 
of the 11th, my report of the capture of Sebas- 
topol by assault. ‘he moment for that assault 
appeared to have arrived. On the left our 
works had approached to within thirty and 
forty metres of the Bastion du Mat (No. 4 of 
the Russians), and of the Central Bastion (No. 
5 of the Russians). On the right our ap- 
proaches, pushed actively forward under the 
cover of the sustained fire of our artillery, 
opened since the 17th, were at no more than 
twenty-five metres from the salient of the 
Malakoff and the Little Redan of Careening 
Bay. The artillery had completed in all 
nearly 100 batteries, in perfect order and fully 
supplied, presenting together 350 cannon, to- 
ward the left attack, and 250 on the right 
attack. On their side the English, although 
much impeded by the difficulties of the ground, 
had got within 200 metres of the Great Redan 
(No. 3 of the Russians), on which they directed 
their fire, and where they had about 200 pieces 
of canuon in position. ‘The Russians, making 
the best use of their time, had raised by the 
Malakoff a second line of defence, which it 
Was important we should not allow them to 
complete. Finally, the ‘army of relief,’ 
having been so signally defeated on the 16th 
ult. on the T’chernaya, had there experienced 
such serious losses, that it was not probable 
that it would renew the attack for the purpose 
of relieving the place, and throw itself upon 
positions which we had so much strengthened, 
and where we were in a condition to repulse all 
efforts of the enemy. It was accordingly agreed 
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between General Simpson and myself, that we 
should now make the decisive assault. The 
generals commanding the artillery and engi- 
neers of the two armies coincided unanimously 
with this opinion. The 8th of September, 
then, was fixed for this attack. 

‘‘ As I have already had the honour to com- 
municate to your excellency, the enemy was 
to be assaulted on the principal points of his 
extensive enceinte, in order to prevent him from 
directing the whole of his reserves against 
either point of attack, and also to alarm him 
for the safety of that part of the city on which 
the bridge, by which alone he could make his 
retreat, touched the shore. 


‘“‘ General de Salles, with the first corps, re- | 


inforced by a Sardinian brigade, whose assist- 
ance General della Marmora had offered me, 
were to attack the city ; in the centre the Eng- 
lish were to possess themselves of the Great 
Redan; finally, on our right, General Bosquet 
was to assault the Malakoff itself, and the Little 
Redan of Careening Harbour (Bastion No. 2 of 
the Russians), the salient point of the encernte 
of Karabelnaia. 

‘«‘'The following dispositions had been made 
on each of these attacks :—On the left, the di- 
vision Levaillant :—2nd of the first corps, the 
brigade Couston—the 9th battalion of foot 
Chasseurs, Commandant Rogié; the 21st of 
the line, Lieutenant-colonel Villeret; the 42nd 
of the line, Lieutenant-colonel de Mallet: 
brigade Trochu—46th of the line, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel le Banneur; 80th of the line, 
Colonel Laterrade. These were charged with 
the assault of the Central Bastion and its 
lunettes, and were placed in the most advanced 
parallels. ‘To the right of this was the divi- 
sion d’Autemarre :—the brigade Niel—the 5th 
battalion of foot Chasseurs, Commandant Gar- 
nier; the 19th of the line, Colonel Guignard ; 
the 26th of the line, Colonel de Sorbiers: the 
brigade Breton—the 89th of the line, Colonel 
Comignan; the 74th of the line, Colonel Guyot 
de Lespart. These were to penetrate, follow- 
ing the steps of the division Levaillant, and to 
possess themselves of the gorge of the Bastion 
du Mat, and of the batteries there erected. The 
Sardinian brigade of General Cialdini, side by 
side with the division d’Autemarre, was to 
attack the right flank of the same bastion. 
Tastly, the division Bouat, composed of the 
Ath of the first corps, General Lefevre—the 10th 
foot Chasseurs, Commandant Guiomard; the 
18th of the line, Colonel Dantin ; the 79th of 
the line, Colonel Grenier: the second brigade, 
General dela Roquette—the 14th of the line, 
Colonel de Négrier; the 48rd of the line, 
Colonel Broutta. The division Paté:—the 3rd 
of the 1st corps, the brigade Beuret—the 6th 
battalion of foot Chasseurs, Commandant Ter- 
mier de la Préyotais; the 28th of the line, 
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Colonel Lartigues; the 98th, Colonel D: 
the brigade Bazaine—the Ist regiment 
Foreign Legion, Colonel Martenot de Go 
the 2nd regiment of the Foreign J, 
Colonel de Chabriéres. These served as 
serve to the division Levaillant. Besides 
and to be prepared for any contingencies 
might arise on this side, I had brought uy 
Kamiesch and placed under the orders of 
ral de Salles, the 30th and 35th regime 
the line, who had been posted at the ex 
left, and strongly supported on this sic 
holding of our own hnes. a 
‘In front of Karabelnaia, as I have al 
written you, our attack was arranged in 
directions. To the left on the Malako 
its re-entering angle; to the right by the 
Redan of Careening Harbour; and im the 
by the curtain which connects these two 
The system of works at the Malakoff we 
dently the most important point of the en 
its capture must necessarily lead to the r 
all the defences of the place, and I added 
troops of which General Bosquet had ai 
the disposal, all the infantry of the Im 
Guard. ae 
“The left attack on the Malakoff w 
trusted to General M‘Mahon (first divis 
the second corps) :—the first brigade, C 
Decaen; the 1st Zouaves, Colonel Cc 
and 7th of the line, Colonel Decaen: | 
brigade, General Vinoy—the 1st battal 
foot Chasseurs, Commandant Gambier; 
of the line, Colonel Orianne; 27th of th 
Colonel Adam, who had in reserve the b 
Wimpffen (consisting of the 3rd Zouayes, 
nel Polhés; the 50th of the line, Lieut 
colonel Nicolas; and the Algerian Trai 
Colonel Rose), detached from Camou’s dix 
and two battalions of Zouaves of the 
Colonel Jannin. a | 
“The right attack on the little Red: 
confided to General Dulac (the brigade St. 
the 17th foot Chasseurs, Commandant de 
sac; 57th of the line, Colonel Dupuis; the 
Colonel Javel: second brigade, General Bi 
10th of the line, Commandant Lacontrie 
of the line, Colonel de Taxis), having 11 
the brigade Marolles (consisting of-—th 
of the line, Colonel Guérin; the 96th 
line, Colonel Malherbe), of the division 
relles; and the battalion of foot Chi 
of the Guard, Commandant Cornulier ¢ 
ciniére. Lastly, and under General de 
Rouge (the brigade of General Bourbak: 
Ath foot Chasseurs, Commandant Clinchay 
86th of the line, Colonel de Berthier; the 
of the line, Colonel Mathieu: second b 
Colonel Picard—the 91st of the line, | 
Picard; the 49th of the line, Colonel Ker 
who commanded the second attack of the; 
on the face of the Curtain, havids 
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he Voltigeurs (Colonels Montera and 
), and the Grenadiers of the Guard 
is Blanchard and Dalton), under the 
iate orders of the general of division of 
ard, Mellinet, having under him Briga- 
nerals Pontéves and De Failly. 

r the due placing of our troops, we di- 
ur trenches into three lodgments, each 
sh was capable of containing in its most 
ed portion almost the whole of the at- 
‘division, and the reserves found room 
old trenches, which were well calculated 


ain them, as were also the ravines of. 


wabelnaia and the Careenage. It was 
i, the more completely to deceive the 
that the assembling of all these troops 
be effected without being discovered ; 
ngly, all the lines of communication 
‘to our advanced positions had been fol- 
ut with extreme care, and everywhere 
mur men might be exposed to view, the 
¢ crestwork had been sufficiently raised 
the men sufficient depth to defile un- 


the left attack, as well as on those of the 
letachments of engineers and artillery, 
d with trenching tools, were told off, 
laced at the head of each column of at- 
The sappers of the engineer corps were 
with the aid of the advanced guard of 
tack, to throw bridges, of which they 
n exercised in the management, and the 
Is of which were arranged in advance 
foremost line. The artillerymen were 
od with every necessary—hammers, 
1, quick-match, &c., to be ready to spike 
ike cannon, as might be needful, and 
‘against the enemy, if practicable, the 
hich we might have captured. Fur- 
the first battalions of each attack, a 
number of men were provided with 
andimplements, with very short han- 
hich they would be able to carry in 
rtouche-belts, to widen passages, break 
ikes, reverse parapets—in a word, ex- 
ath the least delay, the most urgent and 
at works. Besides these preparations, 
field-batteries were in readiness, in 
‘called for, to take part with rapidity 
‘battle. In’ the left attacks, a field- 
Was placed in a quarry near to the 
with its horses in readiness, and its 
provided with breast-collars, to be 
9 debouch at the moment required. 
ier batteries (of the first division) held 
ves In readiness at the Bell Tower; and 
fourth was in position at the extreme 
ae Lazaretto. 

the right attacks, a reserve of twenty- 
ces of field artillery was stationed, 
—twelve guns of the former Lancaster 
and twelve guns from the Victoria Re- 
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doubt. Workmen were placed at given points 
to be ready at the opportune moment to make 
roads for the passage of the artillery. To be 
prepared for every casualty, the first brigade 
of the division d’ Aurelle was posted in a position 
to drive back, with the aid of the batteries and 
the redoubts existing in this direction, any at- 
tempt of the enemy against the works opposite 
to Inkerman. On the side of our lines General 
Herbillon had orders to occupy the positions 
on the I'chernaya, keeping his infantry under 
arms, mounting his cavalry, and harnessing 
his artillery, at the hour fixed for the assault. 
I had also sent to him the brigade of cuiras- 
siers of General de Forton. General della 
Marmora was made fully aware of these dis- 
positions. With regard to General Allonville, 
he, during the night of the 7th and 8th, with- 
drew his forces from the Valley of Baidar, in 
order to take up, near the bridge of Kreutzen, 
a position of highly advantageous concentra- 
tion, in case the army of relief should menace 
us on the outward lines. 

‘By mutual agreement, General Simpson 
and I fixed upon the hour of noon for the 
assault. The hour chosen offered several ad- 
vantages; it gave us favourable chances for 
suddenly surprising the enemy, and in case the 
Russian army of relief should have resolved 
to make a desperate attempt at relieving the 
place, 1t would have been impossible to com- 
plete, during daylight, any vigorous move- 
ment against our lines; besides, whatever 
might be the result of our attack, we should 
have till the following morning to consider our 
arrangements. 

‘On the morning of the 8th, the artillery of 
our left attack, which since daybreak on the 
5th had kept up a violent: cannonade, continued 
to crush the enemy with its projectiles : on the 
right attack our batteries also kept up a lively 
fire, but carefully maintaining the advances 
they had made good some days previous, and 
observing every movement in front. About 
eight o’clock the engineers exploded, on the 
Central Bastion, two mines, each charged with 
100 kilogrammes of powder, and at the same 
hour they exploded, in advance of our sap, in face 
of the Maiakoff, three fowrneaux together, con- 
taining 1500 kilogrammes of powder, in order 
to break down the lower galleries of the Rus- 
slan miners. 

“The possession of the chain of works of 
which the Malakoff is the key decided the fate 
of the day, the other attacks were subordinate 
to it, and it was understood with General Simp- 
son that the English should not throw them- 
selves on the Great Redan until I should make 
the signal that we were masters of the Mala- 
koff. At the same time General de Salles was 
not to advance his troops until the moment 
which I should indicate to him by another 
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signal. A little before mid-day, all the troops 
were perfectly in order on the chosen points, 
and the other dispositions had been punctually 
carried out. General de Salles was in readi- 
ness; General Bosquet was at the post of 
battle, which he had chosen on the sixth 
parallel ; and I, with General Thiry, of the ar- 
tillery, Niel, of the engineers, and De Martim- 
prey, my chief of the staff, had arrived myself 
at the Brancion Redoubt, which I had chosen 
as my head-quarters. 

‘‘The watches had been regulated. At 
twelve o'clock precisely all our batteries ceased 
their thunder, in order to resume a more 
raking fire upon the enemy’s reserves. The 
divisions of M‘Mahon, Dulac, and Motte Rouge, 
followed their generals out of the trenches. 
The drums and clarions beat and sounded the 
charge, and to the ery of ‘Vive Tempereur J’ 
a thousand times repeated down the line, 
our intrepid soldiers precipitated themselves 
upon the enemy’s defences. It was a solemn 
moment. 

‘The first brigade of the M‘Mahon division, 
the Ist regiment of the Zouaves leading, followed 
by the seventh division of the line, having to 
their left the 4th Chasseurs-a-pied, threw 
themselves upon the left face and the salient 
of the Malakoff. The breadth and depth of the 
ditch, and the height and steepness of the 
slope, rendered the ascent extremely difficult 

to our men; but they at leneth arrived on 
_ the parapet, covered with the Russians, who 
suffered themselves to be slain on the spot, and 
who, for want of a gun, converted pickaxes, 
stones, drag-nets, or anything they could lay 
their hands on into weapons. ‘here a hand- 
to-hand struggle took place—one of those des- 
perate conflicts in which the intrepidity of our 
soldiers and their chiefs alone sufficed to give 
them the mastery. They immediately jumped 
into the work, drove back the Russians who 
still resisted, and in a few moments afterwards 
the flag of France was planted on the Malakoff, 
never more to be wrested from it. 

“On the right, and in the centre, with the 
same degree of energy which had hitherto sur- 
mounted every obstacle and driven back the 
enemy, the divisions Dulac and Motte Rouge, 
led onwards by their chiefs, had taken pos- 
session of the Little Redan of the Careenage 
and the Curtain, advancing even as far as the 
second line, as yet unfinished. We were now 
everywhere in possession of the works which 
had been attacked. But this first splendid 
success had like to have cost us dear. Being 
hit by a splinter of a shell on the right side, 
General Bosquet had been compelled to quit 
the field of battle. I was now obliged to give 
the command to General Dulac, who was ably 
seconded by General Liniers, staff-officer of the 
second corps. 
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‘‘The engineers, who had marc 
the columns of assault, were already at 
work, engaged in filling up ditches, Oy 
passages, and constructing bridges; an 
second brigade of General de M‘Mahoy 
rapidly advancing to reinforce them j 
Malakoff. I now made the signal, agreed 
with General Simpson, for the attack ; 
Great Redan, and a little later, for the ; 
of the city. ge | 

The English had to march forward 
200 metres,* under a terrible fire of grape 
This space was soon heaped with dead bc 
nevertheless, this loss did not arrest the 1 
of the column of attack, which advanced 
the head of the work. It descended in| 
ditch, which has a depth of nearly five m 
and, in spite of all the efforts of the Rus 
it escaladed the escarpment, and carrie 
salient angle of the Redan. There, af 
skirmish which cost the Russians dea’ 
Iinglish soldiers found before them nothin 
a vast open space, riddled by the balls c 
enemy, who stood sheltered behind the d. 
traverses. ‘Those who now arrived sc 
sufficed to fill the places of those whi 
fallen, either killed or wounded. It wai 
till they had supported this unequal ec 
for nearly two hours that the English cot| 
persuaded to evacuate the Redan. They | 
with so firm a countenance, that the e’ 
dared not advance against them. | 

‘‘ However, on the left, upon the conc 
signal, the columns of Levyaillant’s div 
commanded by Generals Couston and Tr! 
dashed, in a stooping attitude, upon th 
flank of the Central Bastion, and the le) 
nette. In spite of a hail of balls and p’ 
tiles, and after an extremely sharp conflic’ 
onset and vigour of these brave troop! 
umphed at once over the enemy's resisf 
and, notwithstanding the obstacles accum 
before them, they penetrated into the) 
works. But the enemy, driven behind st 
sive traverses, held firm everywhere. A’ 
derous fire was poured down from all the ¢ 
and batteries, unmasked at the very mo) 
and a number of field-guns, which had‘ 
brought to several points, vomited grap() 
decimated our men. (Generals Couston} 
Trochu, who had just been wounded, had! 
obliged to resign their command. Ger’ 
Rivet and Breton were killed. Several! 
gades which the enemy employed produ: 
moment’s hesitation; but at length a 1 
to the charge, made by numerous By 
columns, obliged our troops to abando. 
works which they had carried, and 10 - 
into our advanced places d’armes. a 

* This is nearly one-third over the actual a 
the general no doubt generously put it at the ! 


3 i 
amount, to do justice to the difficulty under ha 
English laboured. 


a 


J 


| 


' : | 
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ir batteries in this part of the attack, 
irected by General Lebeeuf, to whom 
dmiral Rigault de Genouilly gave, as 
his devoted and judicious co-operation, 
d the direction of their fire, and obliged 
smy to shelter themselves behind their 
ts, General de Salles, causing the divi- 
Autemarre to advance, prepared in this 
la second and formidable attack, but we 
ssured of the possession of the Malakoff, 
sent word to him not to carry it into 
‘The possession of this work was, never- 
, energetically disputed. 

‘means of the Maison en Croix batteries, 
artillery of his steamers, of field- guns 
at favourable points, and of the bat- 
on the north of the roads, the enemy 
ted us with grape and projectiles of 
ds, and dealt havoc among our ranks. 
ywder-magazine of the Russian postern 
‘had just exploded, increasing our losses, 
icealing for a moment the eagle of the 
A great number of the superior officers 
hers were either killed or wounded. 
ls St. Pol and de Marolles had died 
sly, and Generals Mellinet, de Pontéves, 
mrbaki had been wounded at the head 
r troops. Three times the Dulac and 
Motte Rouge divisions carried the Redan 
e Curtain, and three times they were 
_to retire before a frightful artillery 
d before the solid masses to whom they 
pposed. Nevertheless, the two reserve 
ter field-batteries came down at a trot, 
_ the trenches, and daringly establishing 
ives within half-range, succeeded in 
| off the enemy’s columns and _ their 
vessels. A portion of these two divi- 
.ustained in this heroic struggle by the 
»f the Guard, who have covered them- 
‘vith glory on this great day, established 
ves in possession of the whole of the 
( the Curtain, whence the enemy was 
ible to dislodge them. 

Liat these combats, renewed from the 
‘nd from the centre, the Russians re- 
|. their efforts to reconquer the Mala- 
Uhis work, which is a kind of citadel of 
450 metres long and 150 wide, armed 
} pieces of .cannon of different calibre, 
1a mamelon which commands the whole 
interior of the Karabelnaia suburb, and 
| reverse the Redan which was attacked 
\English. It is but 1200 metres from 
sthern port, which not only threatens 
$3 anchorage which is now left for the 
I but also the route by which the Rus- 
ould effect their retreat—the bridge 
vhey have thrown across the roadstead. 
>» Russians also, during the first hours 
‘struggle of the two armies, constantly 
j their efforts. But General de M‘Ma- 
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hon, in order to be enabled to resist these 
continual attacks, had received the assistance 
of the brigade Vinoy, the Zouaves of the Guard, 
the reserve of General de Wimpffen, and a part 
of the Voltigeurs of the Guard. He every- 
where made head against the enemy, who 
were, In every instance, repulsed. The Rus- 
sians now, however, made « last and desperate 
effort: formed in deep columns, they three 
times assailed the gorge of the work, and three 
times they were compelled to retire, with enor- 
mous loss before the iron energy of our troops. 
After this last struggle, which did not ter- 
minate till about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
the enemy evinced some symptoms of giving 
way, and their batteries alone continued, till 
nightfall, to hurl projectiles against us, which, 
however, no longer inflicted any injury upon us. 

‘lhe detachments of engineers and artillery, 
which during the action had been bravely and 
actively employed in their special mission, 
immediately proceeded, under the direction of 
their officers, to execute the urgent labours 
required in the interior of the work. 

‘‘In compliance with my orders, Generals 
Thiry and Niel caused to be adopted by Gene- 
rals Beuret and Frossard, commanding the 
artillery and the 2nd corps of engineers, every 
measure calculated to enable us to consolidate 
ourselves in the Malakoff, and on that part of 
the Curtain which was in our power, so as to 
be enabled to resist, in case of need, any night 
attack of the enemy, and to be in a position to 
compel him to evacuate, on the following day, 
the Little Redan of the Careenage, the Cross- 
house, and all that portion of its defences. 

‘Those measures now became useless; for 
the enemy, despairing to be able to recapture 
the Malakoff, resolved to take an important 
step—he evacuated the city. 

‘“‘ About the close of day I had a presentiment 
of what was about to take place. I per- 
ceived long files of troops and baggage defiling 
over the bridge, and proceeding towards the 
north coast; incendiaries now showing them- 
selves in every direction, removed every lin- 
gering doubt of what was going on, if any 
remained. I should now have attempted to 
advance, gain the bridge, and cut off the 
enemy’s retreat, but the besieged were every 
moment blowing up their defences, powder- 
magazines, houses, and public buildings. These 
explosions would have destroyed us in detail, 
and on that account the design could not be 
put in execution. We therefore remained in 
position till the day dawned upon this scene of 
desolation, 

“The rising sun now cast his golden rays upon 
this work of destruction, which was still greater 
than we could have previously conceived; the 
last Russian ships, which had laid at anchor in 
the roadstead on the previous evening, were now 
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sunk to the bottom; the bridge was destroyed. 
The enemy had only preserved his steam-ships, 
which were conveying away the remaining fugi- 
tives, and some infatuated Russians who sought 
to extend the fire through the unhappy city. 
But soon these men, as well as the steamers, 
were obliged to depart, and seek refuge in the 
ereeks with which the northern shore of the 
roadstead abounds. Sebastopol was ours! 

‘‘Thus this memorable siege has terminated, 
during which the army which reinforced the 
town was twice vanquished in the open field— 
an army whose means of defence and attack 
had attained to such colossal proportions. 

“The besieging army had in battery, in the 
various attacks, about 800 cannon, which have 
fired above 1,600,000 shots; and our ap- 
_ proaches, excavated during 3836 days, in a 
rocky soil, and presenting a development of 
more than 80 kilometres (20 leagues), had 
been effected under a constant fire from the 
place, and during incessant battles both by day 
and night. 

‘On the day of the 8th of September, which 
has shed such a lustre on the allied armies, we 
were opposed by an army almost equal in 
number, intrenched behind formidable defences, 
provided with above 1100 pieces of cannon of 
heavy calibre, protected also by the cannon of 
the fleet and batteries of the north side and of 
the roadstead, and having still immense re- 
sources at their disposal. This event will, 
- therefore, remain as an example of what may be 
achieved by the efforts of a brave, disciplined, 
and warlike army. 

‘‘Our losses on that day (the 8th of Sep- 
tember) consisted of 5 generals killed,. 4 
wounded, and 6 who had received contusions ; 
24 superior officers killed, 20 wounded, and 2 
missing; 116 subaltern officers killed, 224 
wounded, 8 missing; and 1489 non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers killed, 4259 wounded, 
and 1400 missing: total, 7551. As you may 
perceive, M. le Maréchal, our losses are very 
considerable; many of them are much to be 
regretted, but they are far from being so great 
as I had anticipated. ; 

“‘Every man, M. le Maréchal, from the 
general to the soldier, has done his duty glo- 
riously; and the army, of which the emperor 
may be proud, has deserved well of the country. 
I shall have guerdons to demand—many names 
to make known to your excellency; but this 
will be the object of a labour which cannot 
find a place here at present. 

“The fleets of Admirals Lyons and Bruat 
were to join before the entrance into the Sebas- 
topol roadstead, in order to effect a powerful 
diversion; but a violent wind blew from the 
north-east, which, being already very trouble- 
some and boisterous on land, rendered the sea so 
stormy, that it was useless to think of the ships 
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quitting their anchorage. The 
French mortar-boats, however, app 
with great success upon the harbour, th 
and the different maritime forts. The m 
who had been landed and the marine arti 
men were, as indeed they always haye 
the worthy rivals of the artillerymen j 
field, and were remarkable for the stea 
aud precision of their fire. 

“The English army has conducted 
with its usual intrepidity. It was prepa 
second attack, which would doubtless 
triumphed over the unexpected obstacl 
countered by the first; but the possessi 
the Malakoff, which was assured, rendere 
second attack unnecessary. 

‘“The Sardinian brigade of General F, 
dini, that General della Marmora had been 
enough to place at my disposal to rei 
the 1st corps, supported the terrible ero: 
which assailed us in our trenches witl 
stoical indifference of old troops. The 
montese also burned with ardour to co 
blows with the enemy ;-but the attack o 
Flagstaff Bastion not having taken pla 
was not possible to satisfy the ardour of 
brave troops. | 

“As at all times, M. le Maréchal 
wounded, and even those of the enemy, 
been tended with the greatest care and 
and we are indebted to the admirable org: 
tion of our medical staff, and to the dev 
and fidelity of those who perform its duti 
the preservation of a great number of 
unfortunate fellows. ae 

‘“‘T will not finish this report without 
mating to your excellency how much pr: 
due, in this circurstance, as in every oth 
Major-general Hugh Rose, and Iiente 
colonel George Foley, the commission¢ 
her Britannic majesty to the command 
chief of the French army, for the nut 
communications I have had to maintain d 
the action with General Simpson.” — | 

If it were possible to omit the al 
the English general without defacing 
order, and so far the completeness of ee 
rative, no loss would occur to the reader; 
is a bald, meagre, and utterly inadequa 
port of such great transactions. Its pe 
of language and idea, compared with the 
nitude of the occasion, excited at the tim 
indignation of the English public, who | 
for an account ample in its contents 

It was dati 
| 

“T had the honour to apprise your lor’ 
in my despatch of the 4th instant, the 
engineer and artillery officers of the 
armies had laid before General — 


dignified in its language. 
the 9th :— : 


myself a report recommending that the 4 


- 
mY. 


eet 


or.J 


be given on the 8th instant, after a 
fre had been kept up for three days. 
rangement I agreed to, and I have to 
ulate your lordship on the glorious 
of the attack of yesterday, which has 
n the possession of the town, dockyards, 
iblic buildings, and destruction of the 
ips of the Russian fleet in the Black 
[Three steamers alone remain, and the 
. or sinking of these must speedily fol- 
It was arranged that at twelve o’clock 
day the French columns of assault were 
» their trenches, and take possession of 
lakoff and adjacent works. After their 
had been assured, and they were fairly 
hed, the Redan was to be assaulted by 
slish ; the Bastion, Central, and Quaran- 
rts, on the left, were simultaneously to 
cked by the French. At the hour ap- 
our allies quitted their trenches, en- 
nd carried the apparently impregnable 
s of the Malakoff with that impetuous 
which characterises the French attack ; 
aving once obtained possession, they 
ever dislodged. 

e tricolour planted on the parapet was 
mal for our troops to advance. The 
ments for the attack I intrusted to 
iant-general Sir William Codrington, 
uried out the details in concert with 
iant-general Markham. [I determined 
2 second and light divisions should have 
nour of the assault, from the circum- 
of their having defended the batteries 
roaches against the Redan for so many 
, and from the intimate knowledge they 
dof the ground. ‘The fire of our artil- 
ving made as much of a breach as 
in the salient of the Redan, I decided 
se columns of the assault should be 
l against that part, as being less ex- 
0 the heavy flanking fire by which this 
_ protected. 

was arranged between Sir William 
‘ton and Lieutenant-general Markham 
2 assaulting column of 1000 men should 
‘ned by equal numbers of these two 
1s, the column of the light division to 
at of the second to follow. They left 
ches at the preconcerted signal, and 
across the ground, preceded by a cover- 
ity of 200 men, and a ladder-party of 
Jn arriving at the crest of the ditch, 
(> ladders placed, the men immediately 
\. the parapet of the Redan, and pene- 
nto the salient angle. A most deter- 
md bloody contest was here maintained 
ie an hour, and, although supported to 
ost, and the greatest bravery displayed, 
‘und impossible to maintain the position. 
re lordship will perceive, by the long 
| list of casualties, with what gallantry 
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and self-devotion the officers so nobly placed 
themselves at the head of their men during 
this sanguinary conflict. I feel myself unable 
to express, In adequate terms, the sense I 
entertain of the conduct and gallantry ex- 
hibited by the troops, though their devotion 
was not rewarded by the success which they 
so well merited ; but to no one are my thanks 
more justly due than to Colonel Windham, 
who gallantly headed his column of attack, 
and was fortunate in entering and remaining 
with the troops during the contest. ‘The 
trenches were, subsequently to this attack, so 
crowded with troops that IL was unable to 
organise a second assault, which I intended to 
make with the Highlanders, under Lieutenant- 
general Sir Colin Campbell, who had hitherto 
formed the reserve, to be supported by the 
third division, under Major-general Sir Wil- 
liam Eyre. I therefore sent for these officers, 
and arranged with them to renew the attack 
the following morning. The Highland Brigade 
occupied the advanced trenches during the 
night. About eleven o’clock the enemy com- 
menced exploding their magazines, and Sir 
Colin Campbell, having ordered a small party 
to advance cauticusly to examine the Redan, 
found the work abandoned; he did nof, how- 
ever, deem it necessary to occupy it until day- 
light. The evacuation of the town by the 
enemy was made manifest during the night. 
Great fires appeared in every part, accom- 
panied by large explosions, under the cover of 
which the enemy succeeded in withdrawing 
their troops to the north side by means of the 
raft-bridge recently constructed, and which 
they afterwards disconnected and conveyed to 
the other side. Their men-of-war were all 
sunk during the night. 

‘‘The boisterous weather rendered it alto- 
gether impossible for the admirals to fulfil 
their intention of bringing the broadsides of 
the allied fleets to bear upon the Quarantine 
Batteries; but an excellent effect was produced 
by the animated and well-directed fire of their 
mortar-vessels, those of her majesty being 
under the direction of Captain Wilcox, of the 
Odin, and Captain Digby, of the royal marine 
artillery. 

‘Tt now becomes my pleasing duty, my 
lord, to place on record the high sense I enter- 
tain of the conduct of this army since I have 
had the honour to command it. The hard- 
ships and privations endured by many of the 
regiments, during a long winter campaign, are 
too well known for me to comment upon. 
They were borne, both by officers and men, 
with a patience and unmurmuring endurance 
worthy of the highest praise, and which gained 
them’ the deserved applause and sympathy of 
their country. The Naval Brigade, under the 
command of Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel, 
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aided by Captain Moorsom and many gallant 
officers and seamen who have served the guns 
from the commencement of the siege, merit 
my warmest thanks. 

‘“‘The prompt, hearty, and efficacious co- 
operation of her majesty’s navy, commanded 
by Rear-admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, and ably 
seconded by Sir Houston Stewart, has con- 
tributed most materially to the success of our 
undertaking; and here, perhaps, I may be 
permitted to say that, if it had pleased God 
that the successful result of this memorable 
siege should have been reported by my ever- 
to-be-lamented predecessor in this command, 
I am sure that it would have been one of his 
most pleasing duties to express the deep sense 
which I know he entertained of the invaluable 
assistance and counsel he received on all occa- 
sions from Sir Edmund Lyons. When, at 
times, affairs looked gloomy and success doubt- 
ful, he was at hand to cheer and encourage ; 
and every assistance that could tend to advance 
the operations was given with the hearty 
good-will which characterises the British 
sailor. Nothing has contributed more to the 
present undertaking than the cordial co-opera- 
tion which has so happily existed from the 
first between the two services. 

‘‘T cannot sufficiently express my approba- 
tion of the conduct of the Royal Engineers, 
under Lieutenant-general Sir Harry Jones, 
who has conducted the siege operations from 
the beginning of this year. For some time 
past he has been suffering on a bed of sickness, 
but the eventful hour of the assault would 
not permit him to remain absent; he was con- 
veyed on a litter into the trenches to witness 
the completion of his arduous undertakings. 
My warmest thanks are due to the officers and 
soldiers of the Royal Artillery, under the com- 
mand of Major-general Sir R. Dacres, who, 
during the arduous operations of this pro- 
tracted siege, have so mainly contributed to 
its ultimate success. I must beg further to 
record my thanks for the cordial co-operation 
and assistance I have received in carrying out 
the details of the service from the chief of the 
staff, the adjutant, and quartermaster-gencrals, 
and general staff, as well as generals command- 
ing divisions and brigades of this army. I 
must reserve to myself, for the subject of a fu- 
ture despatch, the bringing before your lordship 
the particular mention of officers of the various 
branches of this army, whom I shall beg to 
recommend to your favourable notice. JI in- 
trust this despatch to the care of Brevet-major 
the Hon. Leicester Curzon, who has been as- 
sistant military secretary to my noble prede- 
cessor and myself since the commencement of 
this war, and who will be able to give your 
lordship more minute details than the limits 
of a despatch will allow.” 
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The Baron de Bazancourt, exceedi 
ful of the French engineering, whic] 
through the siege was inferior to that o 
English, directed attention to the report ¢| 
chief of the French engineer staff (Ge: 
Niel) as a masterpiece of military repor| 
giving the most comprehensive views e 
of the work so triumphantly brought to a| 
clusion. The report was directed to Ma! 
Vaillant, and was as follows :— | 

‘The fortifications of Sebastopol were sto! 
on the 8th of September. That assault: 
rendered us masters of the Malakoff, th) 
cupation of which renders the defence ol 
suburb almost impossible, and enables 1 
cut off the communications of the town | 
the north part of the roadstead. After r: 
ing several times, and resuming the offe, 
with a courage to which we are bound ¢; 
homage, seeing that his uttermost effort;: 
mained fruitless, he began in the evenir 
evacuate the town; during the night hes 
on fire, and he employed his powder in 
stroying with his own hands the defer 
works and the great establishments wi 
Russia had been accumulating for so m1 
years in this fortress. He has sunk al) 
ships, frigates, and other sailing-vessels, ; 
serving only the steamers; lastly, he brokt 
and pulled after him the bridge of boat! 
which he communicated with the forts ol 
north side, abandoning to us in this way 
town, suburb, and everything else on! 
south side of the roadstead. ° 

‘The defence was energetic: on se! 
points our attacks were repulsed; but! 
chief attack, that which insured our sues 
was not doubtful for an instant. The ! 
division of the first corps, commanded at’ 
sent by General M‘Mahon, carried at the; 
onset the Malakoff work, and there mainta' 
itself heroically, understanding that it he. 
its hands the keys of the place. 

“Tam going to give you an account of 
dispositions that had been taken for dimt) 
ing as much as possible the numerous diff 
ties attending this terrible assault, made} 
on a place invested, on a limited garrison,) 
on a vast fortress, defended by an # 
equally numerous, perhaps, as that wi 
attacked it. 1 

“Tn the attacks directed against the 1 
our approaches had been carried to 4 
forty metres of the Central Bastion, and th 
metres of the Flagstaff Bastion. At! 
attacks of the Karabelnaia suburb, the : 
lish, impeded by the difficulties of the gro” 
and by the fire of the enemy’s artillery, ' 
only been able to advance their approach’ 
about 200 metres from the salient of the © 
Redan. am) 


_ 
* 
4 


oa] - 


Before the front of the Malakoff we had 
ed to within twenty-five metres of the 
ate which surrounds the tower, and had 
2d our approaches to the same distance of 
ttle Redan of the Careenage. This im- 
nt result was due to the incontestable 
jority of our artillery over that of the 


the generals-in-chief of the allied armies 
nade the following arrangements :— 

(he general attack of the place was fixed 
he 8th of September at noon. On the 
ing of the 5th the artillery of the attacks 
st the town and that of the English 
<s, who until then had husbanded their 
vere to resume it with great energy. 

such a cannonade was never heard. We 
aounted in our two attacks more than 500 
ms. The English had about 200, and the 
ans more than we. The fire of the enemy 
zed our trenches, but did us little harm. 
‘notwithstanding the great extent of the 
converged on it, and must have caused 
nse loss to the Russian army. During 
ist days which preceded the assault our 
ty fatigue-parties were principally em- 
1 in enlarging the most advanced place 
es and the defiles, and in carrying to the 
‘he means of crossing the ditches. 

he aim of all our efforts was the capture 
+ work constructed behind the Malakoff 
*. This work (called the Korniloff Re- 


| by the Russians), which is an immense 
ot, a kind of citadel of earth, occupies a 
lon which commands all the interior of 
larabelnaia suburb, takes the Redan at- 
. by the English de revers, and is only 
‘metres from the south port, on which 
ssians had constructed a bridge of rafts, 
vheir only communication between the 
and the town. The Malakoff Fort is 
netres by 150 metres in dimensions. 
apets were more than six metres above 
au, and in front of them is a ditch, 
¢ before our attacks, was six metres in 
/ and seven in width. It was armed 
lixty-two guns of various calibres. In 
nt part, inclosed by the parapet, is the 
ett ‘Tower, of which the Russians have 
reserved the ground floor, which is 
ted. In the interior of the work the 
sus had raised a vast number of traverses, 
which were excellent blindages,.where 
eison found shelter, and beds arranged 
“1 side in two rows, one above the other. 
{sian officer of engineers, who was made 
>t, states that the garrison of this part of 
Nakoff, which I have just described in 
Uhat you may judge of the difficulties 
‘our soldiers had to surmount, consisted 
9 ess than 2500 men. 


‘ e Malakoff front, which is 1000 metres 
| 11. 
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in length, is bounded on our left by Fort Mala- 
koff, and on our right by the Little Redan. 
This last work, which, at the commencement 
of the siege, was only a simple redan, was 
transformed little by little into a redoubt, closed 
at the gorge, and heavily armed. ‘The exterior 
fronts of the two redoubts of Malakoff and the 
Careenage were connected by a curtain armed 
with sixteen cannons; and behind the enceinte 
the Russians had raised a second, which con- 
nected the fronts of the gorges of the two 
redoubts. This second enceinte, armed in part, 
had not, however, a ditch, presenting a serious 
obstacle. 

‘The rocky nature of the soil had hindered 
the enemy from excavating everywhere equally 
the ditch of the first curtain and of the Little 
Redan, and on several points the troops were 
able to pass it without very much difficulty. 
For passing the ditches, which had a consider- 
able depth, we had contrived a system of 
bridges which could be thrown across in less 
than a minute by an ingenious manceuvre, to 
which our sappers and soldiers d’élite have 
been trained. 

“The French artillery was so superior to 
that of the Russians, that it had extinguished 
the fire of nearly all the guns pointed directly 
at our attacks. ‘The filled up embrasures re- 
lieved us from the fear that our columns 
might be assailed by grape as they issued from 
the trenches. The parapets were destroyed, 
and a part of the earth had rolled into the 
ditch. Finally, the Malakoff Fort had been 
assailed by so large a number of shells, thrown 
from our batteries and those of the English, 
that the guns which did not bear directly upon 
our attacks had their embrasures also filled up, 
and everywhere the earthworks had lost their 
original form; but, behind the defences situ- 
ated in the first line, the Russians had pre- 
served a large number of pieces, which we 
could not contre-battre completely, and the 
columns which proceeded to attack the Malakoff 
were exposed to the fire of numerous batteries 
which the Russians had raised to the north of 
the roadstead, and which, though fired from a 
great distance, were, nevertheless, dangerous. 

‘‘ You are aware that ever since my arrival 
before Sebastopol I was decidedly of opinion 
that the true point of attack was the tower or 


mameloén of Malakoff, and that this opinion 


having been adopted by General Canrobert, 
those attacks of the right were undertaken, 
which were executed by the second corps. 
From the side of the town we had been con- 
tent to extend towards the left the approaches 
executed by the first corps. Taking things at 
the point where they stood when the assault 
was resolved on, there was no doubt that the 
possession of the Malakoff Fort would lead to a 
decisive result; and, on the other hand, it was 
oR 
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to be presumed that if a failure took place on 
this point, success obtained elsewhere could 
not lead to great results. However, it was not 
proper to attack a place so extended upon one 
single point. It was necessary to obtain that 
division of the enemy’s forces which resulted 
from the great development of the enceinte that 
he had to defend, and especially to make him 
uneasy about the town, to which the bridge 
led whereby he might make his retreat. 

It was to satisfy these various considerations, 
it was to insure success, while economising as 
much as possible the blood of our soldiers in 
the terrible struggle then preparing, that the 
general-in-chief decided that the assault should 
first be made on the front of the Malakoff; 
that if this attack, which would be made under 
his personal inspection, should succeed, then, 
at his signal, the English should attack the 
Redan and the first portion of the town, so 
as to prevent the enemy’s concentrating all 
his efforts against the troops that should 
have already taken possession of the Malakoff 
Fort. 

The front of the Malakoff was to be attacked 
by three columns; the one on the left, com- 
manded by General de M‘Mahon, moving in a 
straight line on the Malakoff Fort by the front 
that faced us, and in turning it slightly on the 
right hand, had for its task the taking and 
keeping of it, cost what it might; the mght 
column, Dulac’s division, was to march against 
the Redan of the Careening Bay, to occupy it, 
and detach a brigade on its left, in order to 
turn the second inclosure; lastly, the central 
column, being the division of La Motte Rouge, 
issuing from the sixth parallel, having a longer 
extent of ground to pass over, and arriving a 
little later, was to carry the Curtain, to proceed 
then against the second inclosure, and send 
one of its brigades to the assistance of the first 
column, if this latter should have not yet 
gained possession of the Malakoff Fort. 

‘“‘ Such was the importance of these positions 
that we could not doubt that the enemy, if he 
lost them, would make great efforts to retake 
them. In consequence, the troops of the Im- 
perial Guard were given as a reserve to the 
second corps. 

“Ohef de bataillon Ragon, having under 
his orders several brigades of sappers, march- 
ing with the first column, had to throw bridges 
across the ditches, see after the mines, open 
everywhere a passage to the columns, and, 
as soon as these should be masters of the 
fort, to close it at the gorge; and in order to 
Oppose any rallying attack in return, to open 
in the rear large passages for the arrival of the 
troops and the artillery. Chef de bataillon 
-Renoux, attached to the right column, and 
Captain Schonnagel, attached to the central 
column, haying also brigades of sappers under 
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their orders, had to fulfil an analogo 
sion. ees ae 
‘‘ All the arrangements concerning the | 
of the engineers in the attacks to be mad 
the Malakoff had been made by the Gener 
brigade Frossard, commanding the engines 
the second corps. . a 
“In attacking the town, in order to a) 
the obstacles accumulated by the enemy aj 
salient of the Flagstaff Bastion, it had | 
decided that the principal assault shoul 
given at the Central Bastion, between 
salient and the Junette on the left; that th) 
saulting column, as soon as it should be : 
blished within the Central Bastion, should 
tach a part of its forces towards the gorg 
the Flagstaff Battery, whose right face sh’ 
then be assailed by a Sardinian brigade, w, 
had come to take part in the operations of 
first corps. | 
‘General Dalesme, commanding the ¢ 
neers of the first corps, had made arrangem) 
for attacking the town similar to those whi 
have just explained with reference to th 
tacks of the Karabelnaia faubourg. 
“On the 8th of September, at eight 0’ 
in the morning, we threw on the Central 
tion two mines of projection, each cha 
with 100 kilogrammes of powder. ‘The e7 
sion took place near the middle of the basi 
and appeared to cause great disorder. A’ 
same hour we exploded, in front of our: 
proaches to the Malakoff Fort, three mi: 
chambers, charged in all with 1500 | 
grammes of powder, in order to destroy 
lower galleries of the Russian miners, ar 
give security to our soldiers, who had to ¢} 
within the trenches, under which deserter 
nounced the soil was mined. ae 
‘< At noon precisely our soldiers rushed - 
the advanced pluce d’ armes in front of the i) 
koff. They crossed the ditches with suxpr’ 
agility, and, jumping on the parapets, atte: 
the enemy to the ery of ‘ Vive Vempere. 
At the Malakoff Fort, the interior slope hi 
a great height, those who arrived irst hi 
an instant to form. Then they mountt) 
the parapet and jumped into the work. — 
“The combat, which had commenced ! 
discharges of fire-arms, was carried on ! 
the bayonet, with stones, and with the : 
ends of muskets. The rammers became wvee 
in the hands of the Russian gunners,’ 
everywhere the Russians were ‘killed, t 
prisoners, or made to fly; and, in less tl 
quarter of an hour after the attack had t 
place, the French flag waved on the = 


1 
i] 


redoubt. ) 
“The Careenage Redan had also been 
after avery hot struggle. The centre oF 
had advanced as far as the second “o 
| 


Everywhere we had taken possession ol 


| 
t 


Pie Ea ora 


| 


>. CI. ] 


s attacked. The general-in-chief gave 
oncerted signal for the attack of the Great 
n, and soon after for the attack of the 

The English had 200 metres of ground 
This 
was presently covered with dead, but 
losses could not stop the march of the 
cing column, which advanced to the capital 
e work. It descended into the ditch, 
1 was about five metres in depth, and, 
thstanding all the efforts of the Russians, 
aladed the scarp, and took from them the 
tof the Redan; but after the first struggle, 
1 cost the Russians dear, the English sol- 
found before them a vast cpen space, 
d in all directions by the bails of the 
7, who themselves were sheltered behind 
Those who came up were 
ly sufficient to replace those who were 
It was not until they 
ustained, during nearly two hours, this 
al combat, that the English resolved to 


over under a terrible fire of grape. 


t traverses. 


_ hors de combat. 


ite the Redan. 


the same result. 


he works; repeated attacks were made, 
1 vain, 
‘piled up in front of the gorge; 
ae first division remained unmovable, 


. the evening we were masters of the 
, without which the Russians could not 


ae their defence for more than a few 
aus terminated this memorable siege, in 
the means of defence and of attack 
- nee dimensions. The Russians 
0 cannon in battery, the besieging army 
700. 
) finishing this report, I ought to tell 
onsieur le Maréchal, that the greatest 
lity has never ceased to prevail between 
tillery and the engineers. Whenever 
these two services could come to the 
ce of the other, he did it with eager- 
;md this community of views and action 
gen us the means of overcoming many 
tiles. 
Lave also had to congratulate myself in 
fistance on my relations with General 
} ones, commanding the engineers of the 
! army. Our object was the same, and 
‘2 never differed in opinion on the means 
‘mployed for attaining it. Already, at 
\ of Bomarsund, I had the opportunity 
clating the loyalty and the noble cha- 
ff this general officer. I have been 
lot myself again in relations with 
the siege of Sebastopol.” 


collowing order of the day was ad- 
by Prince Gortschakoff to his army, 
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he attack upon the Central Bastion pre- 
In front of the Mala- 
ie Russians made great efforts to recon- 


The dead bodies of the enemy 
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dated 30th of August, old style, corresponding 
with our 12th of September :— 


“Valiant Comrades,—On the 12th of Sep- 
tember last year a strong enemy’s army ap- 
peared before the walls of Sebastopol. Despite 
its numerical superiority, despite the absence 
of obstacles which military science might have 
opposed to it in the town, that army did not 
dare attack it with an open force, but under- 
took a regular siege. Since then, despite the 
formidable means at the disposal of our ene- 
mies, who, by their numerous ships, constantly 
received reinforcements, artillery, and ammu- 
nition for eleven months and a-half, all their 
efforts failed before your bravery and firmness. 
It is a fact unexampled in military annals that 
a town hastily fortified, in presence of the 
enemy, should haye been able to hold ont so 
long against a force, the means of attack of 
which have exceeded everything that hitherto 
could have been foreseen in calculations of this 
nature. And with means so enormous, and of 
such a description, after the ruinous effects of 
an artillery of colossal dimensions, continued 
for nine months, the enemy having frequently 
had recourse to prolonged bombardments of 
the town, firing on each occasion many hun- 
dred thousand rounds, they became convinced 
of the inadequacy of their efforts, and resolved 
to take Sebastopol by a combat. 

‘‘On the 6th (18th) of June they made the 
assault on different sides, entering courageously 
into the town; but you received them with 
intrepidity, and they were driven back on all 
points in the most brilliant manner. This 
check forced them to return to a continuation 
of their first plan of siege, multiplying their 
batteries, and increasing the activity of their 
trench works and mining operations. Since 
the memorable day upon which you repulsed 
the assault two months and a-half have elapsed, 
during which, animated by sentiments of duty 
and of love to the throne and to your country, 
you have heroically disputed each inch of 
ground, forcing the assailants to advance only 
foot by foot, and paying with torrents of blood 
and an incredible loss of ammunition for each 
yard of ground they gained. In this obstinate 
defence your courage did not flag; on the 
contrary, it rose to the highest degree of self- 
denial. But if your intrepidity and your 
patience were without bounds, there are such 
in the nature of the possibility of defence. 
As the approaches of the enemy gradually 
advanced, their batteries were erected nearer 
the walls. The circle of fire which sur- 


rounded Sebastopol grew daily narrower, and 


sent death and destruction upon the courageous 
defenders still further into the town. 
‘‘Taking advantage of the superiority of 


their fire at short range, the enemy, after the 
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concentrated action of their artillery for thirty 
days (which cost our garrison from 100 to 
1000 men per day), commenced that infernal 
‘bombardment from their innumerable engines 
of war, and of a calibre hitherto unknown, 
which destroyed our defences, which had been 
repaired at night with great labour and at 
great loss, under the incessant fire of the 
enemy—the principal work, the Korniloff Re- 
doubt, on the Malakoff Hill (the key of Sebas- 
topol, as a point dominating the whole 
town), having experienced considerable and 
irreparable damage. ‘To continue, under these 
circumstances, the defence of the south side, 
would have been to expose our troops daily to 
a useless butchery, and their preservation 1s 
to-day, more than ever, necessary to the Em- 
peror of Russia. For these reasons, with sor- 
row in my heart, but with a full conviction, 
I resolved to evacuate Sebastopol, and take 
over the troops to the north side by the bridge, 
constructed beforehand over the bay, and by 
boats. 
‘‘Meantime the enemy, beholding, on the 
27th of August (8th of September), at half- 
past ten, the half-ruined works before them, 
and the Korniloff Redoubt, with its ditches 
filled up, resolved upon a desperate assault, 
first on bastions No. 2 (Korniloff) and No. 3 
(Redan), and after about three hours upon 
bastion No. 5, and the Belkin and Schwartz 
Redoubts. Of these six attacks, five were 
gloriously repulsed. 
attack, like that on bastion No. 2, on which 
the enemy had succeeded in bringing guns by 
flying bridges, having at various times been 
taken and retaken, remained finally ours. 
But the Korniloff Redoubt, more damaged 
than the others by the bombardment, was 
taken by the French, who brought more than 
80,000 men against it, and could not be re- 
taken, after the great losses we had suffered at 
the commencement of this combat; for it 
would have been necessary to ascend in the 
midst of the ruins a very steep incline, and 
then cross a narrow ridge above a deep ditch 
on the rear face occupied by the French. 
Such an undertaking might have prevented us 
achieving the proposed object, and would have 
cost us, without the slightest doubt, incalcu- 
lable losses. The attempt was the more need- 
less, as, for reasons already mentioned, I had 
resolved to evacuate the place. Therefore, as 
the success of the enemy was confined to the 
sole capture of the Korniloff Redoubt, I ordered 
that no attack should be made on that redoubt, 
and to remain in front of it, to oppose any 
continuation of the enemy’s attack on the 
town itself—an order which was executed 
despite all the efforts of the French to get 
beyond the gorge of the redoubt. 


«At dusk the troops were ordered to retire, | 
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Some of the points of 


according to the arrangements previo, 
made. 
during that day, valiant comrades, aroi 
such a feeling of respect in the enemy, t! 
despite the knowledge they must have ha 
our retreat by the explosion of our mij 


The examples of bravery you ¢ 


which our troops exploded one after the of 


as they gradually retreated, they not only 
not pursue us in columns, but even ce: 
firing with their artillery, which they mi 
have continued with impunity. 


‘‘ Valiant comrades, it is painful, it is 
to leave Sebastopol in the enemy’s hai 
But remember the sacrifice we made upon 
altar of our country in 1812. Moscow 
surely as valuable as Sebastopol—we al 
doned it after the immortal battle of Borod 
The defence of Sebastopol during 349 day 
superior to Borodino; and when the enemy 
tered Moscow in that great year of 1812, 1 
only found heaps of stones and ashes. L 
wise it is not Sebastopol which we have le! 
them, but the burning ruins of the town, wi 
we ourselves set fire to, having maintained 
honour of the defence in such a manner 
our great- grandchildren may recall the rem 
prance thereof with pride to all poste 
Sebastopol kept us chained to its wi 
with its fall we acquire freedom of m 
ment, and a new war commences—@ 
in the open field, that most congenial to 
Russian soldier. Let us prove to the emp 
let us prove to Russia, that we are still imk 
with the spirit which animated our ance 
in our memorable and patriotic stu 
Wherever the enemy may show himseli 
will present our breasts to him, and de 
our native land as we defended it in } 
Valiant warriors of the land and sea force 
the name of the emperor I thank you for 
unexampled courage, firmness, and consta 
you have displayed during the siege of Se 
topol. ale 

“In thus expressing the gratitude | 
worthy commanders are entitled to who 
still living, let us also honour, comrades, t 
who have fallen honourably for our faith 
for our country on the ramparts of Sebasti 
Let us remember the immortal names of Ni 
moff, Korniloff, and Tstomine, and let ut 
dress prayers to the Most High that He 
erant them peace, and eternalise their me 
as an example to the future generation 
Russians.” | 


The emperor also addressed an “order 
the defenders of Sebastopol, im which — 
was the same assumption of being om the 
of God and the only true religion, whi 
much disgraced the state papers of : | 
This document proved to Hurope that the 
Alexander would not, or dare 0%, make} 


CL] 


ith, his people were still for war; they 
lieved in their destiny as one of uni- 
empire, as a means of establishing their 
Jhurch in universal ascendancy. 


he defence of Sebastopol, which has 
so long, which is, perhaps, unexampled 
litary annals, has drawn upon it the 
ion not only of Russia, but of all Europe. 
its very commencement it placed its de- 
s in the same rank as the most illustrious 
of our country. In the course of eleven 
s the garrison of Sebastopol has disputed 
a powerful enemy every inch of ground 
country which surrounds the town, and 
f its enterprises has been distinguished 


most brilliant bravery. The obstinate: 


rdment, four times renewed, and the fire 
ich has been justly styled ‘infernal,’ 
the walls of our fortifications, but could 
ake or diminish the zeal and perseve- 
of their defenders. They beat the enemy, 
l with indomitable courage, with a self- 
worthy of the soldiers of Christ, with- 
thought of surrendering. Regretting 
ny heart the loss of so many generous 
rs, who offered their lives as a sacrifice 
reountry, and submitting with resigna- 
) the will of the Most High, whom it 
t pleased to crown their acts with com- 
success, I feel it a sacred duty, on this 
n, to express in my name, as well as in 
‘all Russia, to the brave garrison of 
ypol the warmest gratitude for its inde- 
le labours, for the blood it has shed in 
ence, for nearly a year, of those fortifi- 
which it erected in a few days. 

tt there are impossibilities even for 
_ On the 8th of this month, after six 
te assaults, which were repulsed, the 
‘succeeded in getting possession of the 
mt Korniloff Bastion (Malakoff), and 
nmander-in-chief of the army in the 
» desirous of sparing the precious blood 
‘companions, who, under the circum- 
» would only have shed it uselessly, 
upon passing over to the north side of 
tress, leaving only blood-stained ruins 
esleging enemy. 

‘ose tried heroes, the object of the 
esteem of their comrades, will, doubt- 
‘ye, In re-entering actually into the 
{the army, new proofs of their warlike 
' With them, and like them, all my 
animated with the same unbounded 
‘ice in Providence, with the same ardent 
_™meand my country, will always and 
“ere fight the enemies that attempt to 
‘Ur sacred ark—the honour and the ter- 
Antegrity of our country ; and the name 
‘stopol, which has acquired immortal 
’ 80 much suffering, and the names of 
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its defenders, will live eternally in the hearts 
of all the Russians, with the names of the 
heroes who immortalised themselves on the 
fields of battle at Pultawa and Borodino.”’ 


Her Britannic majesty anticipated the em- 
peror, her enemy, and the emperor, her ally, in 
congratulatory reference to the events at Se- 
bastopol. She caused her minister of war to 
address to the commander-in-chief of the Bri- 
tish army, in her name, the following order :— 


‘The queen has received with deep emotion 
the welcome intelligence of the fall of Sebas- 
topol. 

‘Penetrated with profound gratitude to the 
Almighty, who has vouchsafed this triumph to 
the allied army, her majesty has commanded 
me to express to yourself, and, through you, 
to the army, the pride with which she regards 
this fresh instance of their heroism. 

“The queen congratulates her troops on the 
triumphant issue of this protracted siege, and 
thanks them for the cheerfulness and fortitude 
with which they have encountered its toils, 
and the valour which has led to its termination. 

‘“‘The queen deeply laments that this suc- 
cess is not without its alloy in the heavy losses 
which have been sustained; and while she re- 
joices in the victory, her majesty deeply sym- 
pathises with the noble sufferers in their 
country’s cause. 

‘‘You will be pleased to: congratulate Gene- 
ral Pelissier, in her majesty’s name, upon the 
brilliant result of the assault on the Malakoff, 
which proves the irresistible force, as well as 
indomitable courage of our brave allies.” 


The public congratulations of the French 
emperor were sent to Pelissier by telegraph, 
and were brief and ardent :— 


“Honour to you! Honour to our brave 
army! My sincere congratulations to all.” 
“The emperor requests you to congratulate, 
in his name, the English army for the constant 
bravery and the moral strength of which it 
has given proof during this long and trying 
campaign.” — 


The sultan sent his minister of war to bear 
the following letter to General Pelissier, who 
was made a marshal of France by the decree of 
the emperor, September 12th :— 


‘“‘ The arms of the alliance have just obtained 
a brilliant victory, the fruit of so much bra- 
very. In my name and in the name of my 
people I congratulate you—you and the brave 
army which the emperor, my august and close 
ally, has placed under your command, as I 
have congratulated our brave allies, the Eng- 
lish and the Sardinians. 

“Turkey, like France, is grateful to you; 
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and it shares the general admiration of the 
whole world. 

“The brave children of these countries, 
which a close alliance binds for ever the one to 
the other, have, without doubt, been greatly 
tried; but the capture of a place, the siege of 
which will be one of the most splendid pages 
of military history, is a most glorious reward. 
Their country blesses their names as the 
Almighty has blessed their arms. I pray you, 
marshal, to be my interpreter to your brave 
army, to express to it these sentiments. 

‘The president of the general council of war, 
the general of division, Rifaat Pasha, who will 
deliver to you the present letter, will commu- 
nicate to you verbally my most sincere con- 
gratulations to you and to your brave com- 
panions in arms. 

‘«‘ Whereupon, I pray God to have you ever 
in his high and holy keeping.” 


The naval despatches were as follows. Sir 
Edmund Lyons wrote on the 10th from on 
board the Royal Albert, off Sebastopol :— 


‘“‘Of the operations on shore, which have 
produced the successful result of the singular 
and memorable siege of Sebastopol, her ma- 
jesty’s government will be informed by General 
Simpson; but it is my duty to report to the 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty what 
has taken place afloat, and on the seaboard, 
under my own observation. 

“Tt had been arranged by Generals Simp- 
son and Pelissier, Admiral Bruat and myself, 
that precisely at noon on the 8th instant, the 
allied fleets should open fire upon the Quaran- 
tine Batteries that enfiladed the approach of 
the assaulting columns; but, unfortunately, 
the weather, which had been fine for some days, 
changed on the morning of the attack, and a 
north-west gale and a heavy sea rendered it 
impossible for any vessels to act upon batte- 
ries situated on the lee-shore of this exposed 
roadstead. It will, however, appear, by 
the inclosed reports from Captain Willcox, of 
the Odin, and Captain Digby, of the Royal 
Marine Artillery (whom, as well as the junior 
officers mentioned by them, I beg leave par- 
ticularly to recommend to the favourable con- 
sideration of their lordships), that the mortar- 
vessels attached to the fleets kept up a very 
effective fire from their position in the Bay of 
Strelitzka. . 

‘As the day closed, things in the harbour 
seemed to be in the same state as they were in 
the morning; but during the night several 
heavy explosions were heard, and at dawn we 
observed that the fortifications on the south 
side were in flames, and that the six remaining 
ships of the line had been sunk at their moor- 
ings, leaving afloat no more of the late Russian 
Black Sea fleet than two dismasted corvettes 
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and nine steamers, most of which ar 
small. - a 


[ 


‘< Soon afterwards the enemy were seen 


treating across the newly-constructed bri 
until the south side of the harbour, on w! 
the naval and military arsenals, the pr 
buildings, and the town of Sebastopol are ; 
ated, appeared to be completely evacuated, 
then the southern portion of the bridge 
hauled over to the north shore. . 


‘Tt isnow my pleasing duty to render 


tice to the admirable conduct of all who 
have had the honour and happiness fo ¢ 
mand during the last nine months of thisa 
ous struggle, and whose duties I share 
before; for although, with the exceptio 
the Naval Brigade in the camp, whose ga 
bearing from the beginning, under the | 
mand of Sir Stephen Lushington, has beer 
yond all praise, and never more so than du 


the last two bombardments under the comr 
of the Hon. Captain Keppel, it has not f 
to the lot of the navy, on this occasion, to 
form distinguished deeds of arms such as { 
of their gallant brethren in the army; 
whilst straining every nerve, night and 
under very trying circumstances, to suppl 
means for carrying on the siege, in the glo 
which they could not share, the generous« 
of encouragement, unalloyed by envy, 
always been heartily given in the da 
triumph; nor have sympathy and assis 
ever been wauting in the hour of distress 
suffering ; the same sentiments have pert 
all ranks—captains, officers, seamen, 
marines, all agreeing with each other im 
lowing, as I believe I have said once be 
the excellent example set them by my 
second in command and coadjutor, Rear-ad 
Houston Stewart. 

‘Perhaps, in closing this letter, I me 
permitted to indulge in the expression 0 
gratification I feel in reflecting that, und 
the circumstances to which it relates, my 
lant colleague Vice-admiral Bruat and 1 
gone heart and hand together, and tha 
most perfect understanding and heart 
operation in the great cause of human! 
which we are all engaged, have invariably 
vailed throughout both fleets. 


The report of Captain Digby was dater 
day of the assault from Strelitzka Bay: 


“T have the honour to report that, ™ 
suance of the orders which I received fron 
this morning, I opened fire from the ™ 
vessels at 8.30 a.m. upon the Quarantiné 
tery, and a general and more rapid fire, 
noon until 7 p.u., upon the Quarantine 
tery and Fort Alexander. The two oul 
vessels were much exposed to the swe ' 
set into the bay, rendering a large objet 


ai 
x: 


CI.] 
»; and I therefore directed their fire 


en Artillery Bay and the Bastion,de Qua- 
e, where I had been informed that 
im reserves were placed. 
he force of the wind and heavy swell 
prevailed were singularly unfavourable 
aracy, and the general satisfactory nature 
» firing was due to the ability exer- 
by the officers of the Royal Marine Artil- 
rho conducted it; and I beg to submit 
iw notice the names of First-lieutenant 
First-lieutenant Hewett, First-lieute- 
Brookes, First-heutenant Festing, and 
lieutenant Pitman, the officers employed. 
he non-commissioned officers and gun- 
also performed their duties in a most 
ctory manner; and I may especially 
yn the services of Colour-sergeant Hor- 
rho, in the absence of an officer, under- 
he firing of the /v7m, mortar-vessel. 
wing to the state of the weather, and the 
ess of the means at their disposal, the 
3; in command had to overcome great 
lties in maintaining the position of their 
3; and I beg to be allowed to express my 
spinion of the services of Messrs. Leet, 
n, and Pearson, Brent, Hart, and Vaughan, 
3), who so ably performed these duties, 
reatly contributed to the success of the 
”? 


tain Willcox wrote, on the same day, 
m board the Odin :— 


have the honour to acquaint you that, 
in pursuance of your directions, and in 
ction with Captain Bachm, commanding 
‘french mortar-boats, I opened fire from 
ortar-vessels you did me the honour of 
¢ under my command at 8.30 a.m. till 
, against the Quarantine Fort and out- 
, as well as upon Fort Alexander and the 
Bastions (where, near to the latter place, 
e number of the enemy’s reserve were 
), keeping their fire so completely under 
nly a few shot and shell were returned, 
it few fired into the French battery and 
sed works before us. A small number of 
ses were also thrown into the town and 
Bastion, which produced a conflagration 
e extent. 

0 Captain Digby, Royal Marine Artillery, 
9 the artillery officer in each vessel, I 
attribute the successful practice; and I 
id of the opportunity of bringing to your 
the indefatigable and zealous conduct of 
. K. Leet, mate, in charge of the Jim, 
tom being the senior officer of the mortar- 
,has always ably carried out my instruc- 
‘and I am happy to bear testimony to 
raiseworthy conduct of Messrs. J. B. 


j 
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2. L. Pearson, H. W. Brent, A. F. Hart, | 
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and Henry Vaughan, mates, in charge of the 
other mortar-vessels. 

‘‘T have also great pleasure in stating that 
no casualty occurred, and that neither the 
mortars or vessels were at all damaged by the 
heavy firing.” 

Captain Keppel, commanding the Naval Bri- 
gade, made the following report to the admiral 
the day after the assault :— 


‘‘T have the honour to inform you that, in 
pursuance of instructions, a vigorous fire was 
opened from the batteries at six o’clock on 
the morning of the 7th, and was maintained 
throughout the day. The fire was recom- 
menced yesterday morning with increased 
vigour, preparatory to an assault to be made 
by our allies on the Malakoff, and subsequently 
by ourselves on the Redan. 

*¢ At noon the French were observed to start 
en masse from their trenches, and possess 
themselves in gallant style of the Malakoff 
Battery, on which the tricolour flag was 
hoisted, and the imperial eagles planted 
within ten minutes of their quitting their 
trenches. 

‘‘The French flag was no sooner displayed 
on the Malakoff, than our storming-party 
issued from their trenches, and assailed the 
salient angle of the Redan; but the enemy 
were by that time prepared to meet them, and, 
as the supporting-party advanced, a heavy fire 
of grape and canister was opened on them, in 
spite of a brisk fire kept up from our batteries 
on all parts of the Redan not assailed, as well 
as on the flanking batteries. After maintaining 
the footing they had gained for some time, our 
troops were obliged to retire, the killed and 
wounded left on the ground sufficiently testify- 
ing how gallantly they had fought. 

“The fire from our batteries was kept up 
until dark, and at about eleven o’clock the 
enemy evacuated the Redan, after having fired 
a train that exploded the magazines. 

“This morning’s light showed how suc- 
cessful and complete had been the victory 
gained by the allied forces. The enemy had 
evacuated all their positions on the south side 
of the harbour; the town, Fort Nicolai, Fort 
Paul, and Dockyard, were in flames, and their 
line-of-battle ships had been sunk in the posi- 
tions they were last seen in when at anchor. 

“The conduct of the officers and men of 
the brigade under my command has been such 
as to continue to merit the high opinion you 
have been pleased to express of them. 

‘‘T have the honour to inclose a list of 
casualties for the 7th and 8th.” 

On the 15th Admiral Lyons addressed a 
letter to the Admiralty, giving further in- 
formation. 
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CHAPTER CII. 


LETTERS FROM THE CAMP RELATING TO THE BOMBARDMENT AND CAPTURE OF S0UTH] 
SEBASTOPOL.—INCIDENTS DURING AND AFTER THE STORMING, ILLUSTRATING THE ¢ 
RACTERISTICS OF VICTORS AND VANQUISHED. 


‘¢ Low down the billows under, 
Lies now his vaunted thunder, 
Every plank is split asunder— 
Honour-our heroes brave ! 
i No more his cannons frown 
: Above his boasted town ; 
Bastion and fort are down, 
And his proud array of ships, 
And his guns with fiery lips, 
Lie cooling ’neath the wave.” — War Song. 


Never in the history of war have letters 
from the actors in its terrible exploits been 
read with so much interest as during the pro- 
gress of the Crimean expedition. Whether 
on the part of the officer or the humble soldier, 
the views and feelings of those who partici- 
pated in the strife were regarded with deep 
sympathy by their countrymen at home. This 
sympathy, which became intense after the 
battle of the Alma, continued all through the 
war; but immediately after the storming of 
Sebastopol there sprung up an increased and 
irrepressible eagerness to peruse the corre- 
pondence of the men who survived to witness 
the issue of the sanguinary but glorious 
struggle. The reader will find in the following 
pages letters from men of very varied position, 
and all expressive of the characteristics of the 
conflict, and of the troops who so long main- 
tained it. Perhaps the letters of the medical 
men have been read with less curiosity by the 
public than any other; this probably arose 
from their being considered as non-combatants, 
whereas often their position was most perilous, 
and their conduct heroic. The following is 
from one of these gallant men whose name has 
before occurred on the pages of this History— 
Dr. Fair. Perhaps no medical officer had been 
more, if so much, in the trenches as he had 
been. On one occasion, while conversing with 
his colonel (Cuddy), a ball struck the latter, 
carrying off part of his coat and waistcoat, 


and leaving himself unhurt; and almost imme- | 
diately after, the same thing happened to the 
The gallant colonel was 


other side of his coat. 
the first to see the signal to advance, and 
the first to fall on the dreadful and final day 
at the Redan. 


‘¢ September Tth.—On coming home from a 


stroll to the Limekilns, whither I had gone to) 


have another look at the often-looked-at city, I 
found that a clear out had been made at the hos- 
pital; the sick had been sent to Balaklava, and 
an order had come that officers and men were to 
prepare two days’ rations, to breakfast at six, 
and parade at eight. So I made ready my 


haversack by replenishing it with lint, }; 
dages, &c.; had some beef boiled, procu 
bread, got my flasks filled, and turned 
Bombardment, confined chiefly to the | 
going on all day. . 
“* September 8th.—C—— awoke me ab 
daylight; tremendously cold morning; haé 
cup of tea; went round hospital, and th 
marched off with regiment to parade-grow 
where we waited a long time, having star 
too soon. At parade General Codrington ga 
a short address, informing us that we were 
act as supports to the storming-party—an i 
portant duty, which he doubted not would 
well performed; that we were to occupy t 
fourth parallel, moving gradually into the fif 
then to enter the Redan, and insure the pi 
session of it to the stormers. So off we march 
down the middle ravine. My staff consist 
of Carmodie and two bandsmen, as orderli 
carrying my haversack, rum-barrel, &e. 
marched beside Burke, our adjutant, at t 
head of the Grenadier company. As we we 
along, I gathered that the French were to: 
tack the Malakoff at twelve o'clock, and th 
their standard planted on the tower, and t 
English flag on the Mamelon, was to be 0 
signal of attack upon the Redan. On we we 
through the ravine to the oft-trod trench 
keeping up a brisk fire, to which the Russia 
replied but seldom. On the left the bombar 
ment was kept up heavily. We jogged alo 
till we got to the fourth parallel, then grad 
ally moved down the approach to the fifth: 
now sitting on the breastwork, speaking oY 
the coming event of the day, then moving on 
little. Being with the Grenadier or flank cot 
pany, I was next to the light company of t 
30th, and went along, talking with its office 
among others, Colonel Patallo, who not lo 
after was brought to me mortally wounde 
and Saunders, who was also severely wounde 
Gradually we reached the end of the approa¢ 
where it joins the fifth parallel, and at th 
corner most of us of the 55th and 80th we 
talking together with General Warren, | 
keeping a sharp look out at the Malakoff, as! 


Mo 
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jle, amid the rifle-bullets which were 
pout from the Redan. We were now 
iptoe of expectation, for our guns had 
yun such a fire as I had never before 
volleys of eight and ten at a time, 
eing fired from behind, passed but a 
over our heads, tearing up the earth- 
f the Redan in grand style. The 
too, opened a tremendous fire from the 
n. At twelve o'clock exactly, ‘There 
'rench !’ was heard, and in a moment 
all up on the breastwork, thinking 
of the round-shot and grape that came 
¢ and whizzing about us, throwing up 
d stones, smashing gabions, and knock- 
omen. It was a splendid sight to see 
ich rushing up the steep side of the 
f We saw it but for a few minutes, 
as soon obscured in smoke; but high 
e could distinguish the French stan- 
ving over the Malakoff tower; and it 
wanter still to see the Russians rushing 
elter from the works down to the 
It was sharp work, for at twenty 
past twelve our signal was up—a 
ag on the Mamelon. Colonel Cuddy 
rst, and rushed off at the head of his 
we all shook hands and moved down 
+h as fast as we could, for our attacking- 
d passed out of the sap, and we saw 
ishing on the Redan. Many a fine 
yas cut short in his career across the 
the grape-shot, which came in fearful 

I kept up with my regiment as well 
d, for the wounded falling around me 
back. I bound them up, and then 
un after the regiment, till arrested by 
nd thus on till I got to the end of the 
h led to the open. To go farther was 
there being already such a crowd of 
| around; so I took up my position 
‘enviable one, for grape and shot came 
3 among us, wounding those beside me. 
men fell dead almost on the top of me. 
snty to do, and time passed without 
wing how it flew, I was so busy. 
T major, was one of the first officers 
€ to me, a grape-shot having broken 
_ Then Richards, one of our captains, 
ithe ankle by grape. He wanted to 
but I would not let him, nor could he 
for he fainted when I had him laid 
oreastwork. Officers and men came 
;on, mowed down by the grape from 
ing fire which rushed over and among 
‘ng up dust and stones, which dealt 
itle raps. I was struck twice, once 
ack by, I think, a grape-shot—but I 
me to look—and once on the foot, by 
ll, both ‘smarters,’ but that was all. 
» busy to observe anything going on, 
't the first rush, I saw nothing I may 
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say of the attack. While I was thus hard at _ 
work among the wounded, the soldiers around 
cried out, ‘Doctor, you must get out of the 
way; they are retreating!’ So I looked up, 
and saw our men rushing helter-skelter into and 
over the open, to the trenches to the rear of us. 
I did not exactly know what to do, so I drew 
my sword (which, by the way, got very bloody 
that day, but not with Russian blood), and 
went on with my dressing till I had finished all 
about me, and then thought of moving off. I 
could not leave poor Richards, as we all ex- 
pected the Russians to be in among us every 
minute ; so there was nothing for it but to put 
him on my back and carry him, which I did 
till I got a stretcher, by some means or other, 
and raised some men of the reserve to carry him 
home. Then I went down to the trenches 
again, dressing any wounded I found on the 
way. While doing so, Saunders called out to 
me from the trenches into which he had stag- 
gered, with the knee-joint of one leg smashed, 
and a bullet through the other. He bore it all 
splendidly. I dressed his wounds, got a scal- 
ing-ladder, and sent him ‘home’ too. The 
Russians did not come out, and when I left, 
the city began to-blaze. 

“ September 9th.—Up at daylight, and down 
with the regiment. I went out with the ad- 
jutant to look for Colonel Cuddy’s body, which 
was found with the arm upraised, as if waving 
his sword, to go into the Redan; had a look 
round, then stationed in 21-gun battery all 
day. 

‘* September 10th.—Set to work in hospital 
at eight o’clock; got done about five; had din- 
ner; went round and saw a few officers I knew, 
and back to hospital again. My back, by this 
time, pretty sore with stooping. I have just 
been warned to go with the regiment on a 
bathing and washing expedition to the Tcher- 
naya, for fear of accident; start at 7 o'clock.” 


The above was, of course, never intended 
for publication ; the off-hand style, therefore, in 
which if is written, gives it the more interest. 

The following was written by Mr. Lane from 
the commissariat head-quarters, Balaklava, on 
the morning of the 8th, a few hours before 
the assault, and will show what the feelings 
and hopes of those there stationed were while 
the cannon of the bombardment were uttering 
their fierce challenges on the plateau :—‘‘ You 
ask, ‘Why don’t we take Sebastopol?’ It is 
not so easily done; however, we have made 
another attempt, and may it be successful. On 
the night of the 4th the French fired and de- 
stroyed one of the frigates in the harbour; and 
on the 5th, about 5 p.m., the whole line of 
batteries, French and British, opened a fire 
unparalleled in the world’s history. If you 
have ever heard a line of infantry fire on a 

3.8 
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review day, you may form some idea of the. 


incessant war of artillery from the batteries 
when we opened. Balaklava and the camp 
was alive. You may guess what excitement 
prevailed, this being the last and long-looked- 
for opening prior to the grand assault. _I, like 
many others, rode to the front; and at dark no 
pen can describe the grandeur of the scene— 
the flashes of the guns along the whole line, 
the bursting of the shells, and the rockets fly- 
ing through the air, made it a sight indescrib- 
able. The attack upon the Malakoff is looked 
for every moment: the greatest confidence in 
the result prevails. I am writing this in a 
miserable hut, which is neither wind-tight nor 
water-tight, and am not, therefore, in a condi- 
tion to write you a long letter.” 

It will be remembered that when the allies 
entered the hospital to hand over the wounded 
Russians to a steamer which had crossed the 
harbour with a flag of truce to receive them, 
Captain Vaughan, of the 90th, was found among 
the dead and wounded. The following letter 
gives the particulars of the manner in which 
this gallant man was recovered :—‘‘ He was 
found at 8 A.m., on the 10th of September, sit- 
ting on the lower step of a staircase that led to 
the upper floor of the building. His leg was 
badly broken; he had nothing on him but a 
flannel shirt and a pair of socks, and When first 
spoken to he was delirious; he appeared to be 
very cold, as he was shivering. I procured 
him water, and it was distressing to see the 
avidity with which he swallowed it. I pro- 
cured a stretcher, and placed a feather-bed on 
it, and I never left him till I deposited him 
safely in the lines of the 90th, under the care 
of Dr. Andergon, the excellent surgeon of that 
regiment. ‘The first stretcher did not do, and 
I had it changed at the Redan. His mind 
wandered frequently, and he then almost 
always spoke in French; but by speaking 
gently to him, and holding his hand, I was 
generally enabled to make him understand 
what he was talking about, and then he gave 
me a clear account of what had occurred to 
him. He was wounded very soon after enter- 
ing the Redan. After our attack was repulsed, 
the Russian officers gave orders that he should 
be taken carefully to the rear; and while in 
their presence he was well treated, but, I fear, 
he was treated with much brutality as he was 
being conveyed to the rear. He complained 
that the men who were taking him dragged 
him along roughly, and that his broken limb 
frequently came in contact with gabions, stones, 
&c., giving him great pain. Upon arriving at 
the building where I found him, which was 
full of dead and dying, he appears to have 
been unkindly treated. His wound had not 
been dressed. He repeatedly supplicated for 
water, but no one gave him a drop. Thank 
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God, they were not Englishmen. 
possible to conceal that the gallant 
sufferings must have been intense, bu 
a gallant heart to meet his fate, and e 
the pain that God thought fit to inflict 
him.”’ 

The following letter was written by an 
cer to his family soon after the assault;—‘ 
97th led the way, and placed the la 
against the parapet of the Redan, after 
Malakoff was taken by the French. The 
part of our regiment consisted of 160 
under Major Welsford, with the ladders, 
major was the first to mount one, and 
about to get in at an embrasure, when « 
inside was fired, and the shot took off his | 
Our poor colonel, the Hon. Henry Hand 
led the assaulting-party of the 97th, which 
sisted of 200 men. Our present serg 
major was with him all the time, and 
since told me that before he got into the: 
he got a blow of a stone on the chest, whi 
did not mind. The ladder was then place 
him to mount the parapet, which he did. 
got inside the Redan, followed closely b: 
sergeant-major. He was only there a 
time, when he was struck by a bullet ox 
left side of the head. At the time he 
raising his sword, and calling to his m 
follow him. Feeling himself wounded 
said, ‘I am hit, but never mind; follon 
sergeant!’ He only advanced a few : 
when he fell, unconscious, from which sta 
never recovered. He died fifteen hours : 
All speak in the highest manner of the br 
he showed, and all regret his loss very m 
I cannot tell you how miserable I feel—al 
companions either killed or wounded. 0 
360 men sent into action 198 are k 
wounded, or missing. ‘Thirteen officers 
into action, two only returned untouched 
were killed, and the rest wounded. Ca 
Hutton was only found this morning i 
town, where he had been carried by the 
sians in adying state. Poor young MG 
our adjutant, was killed inside the Redan 

Mr. M’Gregor, the officer referred to 1 
last sentence of this letter was an offic 
ereat promise, and a most amiable and gen 
man. Mr. R. CG, M‘Cormick, an Ame 
gentleman, who visited the allied camps I 
Sebastopol, frequently mentions him im { 
of respect and interest, and thus refers ¢ 
death :—“‘ Those who have perused the d 
of this narrative will be prepared to symp 
with the deep regret we feel in announce!» 
death of Lieutenant D. A. M’Gregor, ' 
uame appeared in the list of officers kill 
the 8th of September during the final an¢ 
cessful attack on Sebastopol. The, kindn 
Lieutenant M’Gregor to the author wh 
the camp, and the cheerful and playtu 
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x which he displayed while performing 
t of a host amid the roughnesses and 
tions of camp-life, make one feel as 
a friend, and not a stranger, had de- 
Alas! thousands who played their 
the scenes recorded in these pages are 
iting, not for a call to the battle-field, 
that morning when ‘the trumpet shall 
and the dead shall be raised.’ ”’ 
n officers of high rank fall in the service 
r country, their names appear in the 
les in the leading magazines and jour- 
ut seldom is any notice taken of a poor 
rn, however heroic his conduct or his 
On that account instances are related 
the heroism of such men. Lieutenant 
Jonovan, of the 33rd, or Duke of Wel- 
's Own, was one of the gallant subai- 
ho fell at the Redan. He belonged to 
ly of that name living at Ballymore, 
i, county of Wexford, and was brother 
rw Donovan of the same regiment. At 
amencement of the war he was travel- 
the East as a civilian, when, hearing 
is brother’s regiment had arrived at 
,he started thither, accompanied it to 
a, and afterwards on to the Crimea. 
ained the colonel’s permission to land 
3a volunteer, and served at the battles 
4and Inkerman. For his distinguished 
; at the Alma a commission was given 
vards the end of September, 1854. He 
od throughout the arduous campaign of 
haring its toils and dangers, until the 
September, when he perished in the 
on Sebastopol. A naval officer, writing 
few days after his death, said, speaking 
ttack :—‘‘ While in the ravine between 
wand left attack, a soldier, one of the 
aalled out to me, ‘Captain, have you 
r. Donovan? he has just been carried 
ally wounded.’ I immediately galloped 
lls quarters, where I met the doctor, 
d, “It is all over with poor Donovan ;’ 
my requesting to see him, he complied; 
re, in a tent, on a stretcher, lay the 
llow, looking a brave man even in 
On my remarking to the surgeon that 
a good soldier, his reply was, ‘Not a 
nthe regiment. I expected,’ he added, 
omething would happen, as he was 
thefirst in everything.’ When I was last 
m he asked me to come to a burial- 
to look at the grave of an officer who 
natriend of his. It was the morning 
€ French magazine blew up, and they 
‘§ging graves for some who had been 
When he made the remark, ‘It is not 
*asant marching down here, and seeing 
‘ave, perhaps, digging for one.’ That 
y he read the service over one of his 
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night; little did I then expect. that some one 
would have to perform the same melancholy 
duty over him so shortly afterwards.” 

Sir Edward Colebrook, Bart., in his journal, 
printed for private circulation, gives a vivid 
sketch of what he saw:—‘‘ The fire was now 
hot along the whole front, as the French attack 
on the left had commenced. I could see a 
little flag flying on the top of the Malakoff, and 
men passing in and out of the works, which 
assured us that our allies had secured their 


hold; but about two o’clock, when the fire 


slackened in our front, and the Russian works, 
which I had hitherto seen in dim outline, 
appeared in view, it became plain that our 
troops were again in the trenches, and the 
Russians in occupation of the Redan, and so 
ended my view of this great struggle. I lin- 
gered about the spot, and again on Cathcart’s 
Hill, where I heard the confirmation of what 
my telescope had told me. We hoped for some 
return of success, for a renewal of the assault 
was expected; and one could not but fecl 
anxious for the French, for the battle raged 
furiously about the Malakoff and beyond it, 
showing that this important position was far 
from won; an explosion in that direction 
added to the anxiety of the watchers of the 
scene; till wearied with anxiety and the vain 
attempts to penetrate the smoke, I turned back 
to the camp to see Major Chapman,* whose 
wound I had heard of. He was not on duty, 
but his eagerness would not allow him to 
remain a distant spectator, and he had been hit 
by a grape-shot in the leg in one of the ad- 
vanced batteries. The evening was a very 
melancholy one; I slept in my wounded friend’s 
tent, as he was moved toa hut. Dined with 
Colonel Chapman, who did not return from 
the first parallel, where he had been with 
General Simpson throughout the day, until 
eight o’clock. Engineer officers dropped in 
during the evening. Of course all conversation 
turned on our national humiliation. ‘The 
French have carried the Malakoff, and we have 
failed at the Redan.’ Chapman’s opinion very 
decided as to the cause of our reverse—the not 
pushing on the assaulting columns with sufli- 
cient vigour. General Simpson’s message to 
Pelissier regarding our failure is very charac- 
teristic: —‘ Tell him’ (addressing General 
Rose) ‘that we have been stopped by some 
d—d devilry in the Redan.’ I think no one 
anticipated the events of the night. That the 
Russians would attempt to recover the Mala- 
koff, or direct a vigorous sortie against our 
trenches, seemed next to certain. We, on the 
other hand, should certainly renew our attack 
on the Redan in the night or morning. Roused 

* “Of the 20th regiment, doing duty with the En- 


gineers. His wound mortified, and he died in the 
following week.”’ 
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in the night by the explosion of the Russian 
works, I considered them as part of the renewed 
struggle, till Chapman called me up with the 
news of the evacuation. The sight of the 
burning town was one I shall never forget. 
‘No more trench work, sir,’ were the first 
words that greeted me as I advanced to the 
front of the third division. These words from 
a group of soldiers expressed the universal 
opinion of the army, officers and men. As the 
morning dawned I joined Ranken,* of the 
Engineers, and two other officers, to take a 
nearer view of the now empty fortress. Dark 
clouds hung over the sea; the French guns 
kept up a dropping fire on the left, and rever- 
berating like distant thunder, added to the 
solemnity of the scene, on which large masses 
of the Russian troops were gazing from the 
opposite height, while now and then the burst 
of an enormous cloud of smoke and dust from 
the town told the destruction of a fort or 
magazine. We rode to the Redan, but as we 
approached the trenches Ranken was very much 
affected by the line of wounded that were 
coming up in great numbers, and after ex- 
hausting the bottle of brandy-and-water he 
had with him, he proposed to me to return to 
camp for a large supply, in which I readily 
joined him, and we filled his saddle-bags with 
wine and brandy, the principal part of which 
was supplied by my friend, and some stolen by 
me from my friends. Ranken took his servant, 
and we started anew. I turned aside on my 
way to look at the arrangements at a spot half 
way down the ravine, where the wounded were 
transferred from the stretchers to the ambu- 
lances, and was glad to find them well supplied 
with tea and brandy-and-water, which an 
assistant was administering to the poor fellows 
who had been lying out all night. We passed 
on and met the line of mutilated objects, some 
‘with their faces frightfully disfigured, and to 
whom Ranken eagerly administered refresh- 
ments, for which they appeared most grateful. 
As we came to the advanced trenches we parted 
company; we were repeatedly warned of the 
difficulties of getting on, and my plain dress 
was an evident encumbrance to my friend. I 
therefore thought it better to remain behind, 
but I was rejoiced to hear afterwards that his 
provident care had relieved many a wounded 
man at the verge of the ditch. It would be 
unfair to judge severely the medical arrange- 
ments for such an occasion. The very nature 
of the conflict prevented the immediate removal 
of all the wounded, but there should have been 
an order for the immediate dispatch of refresh- 
ments to the field. I met mules on my return 
bringing food and water to the troops, and as 


* “Tt is with deep regret I have heard, since these 
pages were in print, of the death of this young officer 
by an accidental explosion.’ 
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much might and ought to have bee 
the wounded on the field, and not mere 


at 


ambulance tert, a mile off, to which they 
be very slowly removed. It gives an additi 
grace to this trait of feeling on the par 
Ranken that he had led the ladder-party 


day before. The Russian bridge was rap 
breaking up, and a steamer and some boats y 
rapidly passing to and fro to take off the y 
nant of the force.” | 
The following letter from an English ; 
altern is very graphic in its description :-— 
‘‘T have escaped five bombardments, hay 
been in the trenches during the first and dun 
the last, besides three intermediate ones. | 
last one it is wholly out of my power to 
scribe to you. Captain M and I y 
together in the fifth parallel during the ni 
with seventy men. I volunteered to go, : 
subaltern had to be there, and he (Cap 
M ) was there as being the junior of 
two, and I was senior of the subalterns, 
others being mere boys. We were close to 
Redan, and were exposed to a continued fir 
musketry from the Russians for about 
hours, and our fourth parallel opened a 
from behind us; thus, being in the dark, 
fire was all chance and hap-hazard, and, « 
sequently, we were as much in danger f 
our own men as the enemy. ‘The fifth par: 
is too close for the Redan to play upon us, 
they fired grape and bouquets from other | 
teries. We withdrew to the fourth at dayli 
I judged from the appearance and air of thi 
that we were in for it—that the following 
would become memorable. I judged ari 
At 6 o’clock a terrific volley or salvoes of g 
opened on the left by the French. Imagini 
you can, 200 guns and mortars of the lar; 
calibre firing as one gun; the English in 
centre did the same; the French again, on 
right, the same. This frightful affair Ja 
three hours. The Russians applied all t 
resources, and they also fired fearfully. Fa 
I say, if you can, having a fire overh 
The men were cleared from all the para 
except the fourth, which was to resist 
attack that might be made—an unwilling 8 
fice of a few, as was thought by all, for 
good of the whole. The guns having cot 
a rocket from the French, at 12 o'clock, 
the signal for a recommencement, and 
entire number of guns, French and Eng! 
gave a volley enough to shake the Crime: 
its centre. ‘This lasted about two hours 
a-half. At 5 o’clock it commenced again, 
lasted till 7. Night closed in before the ] 
wind which was blowing cleared the earth 
heavens for miles around from dust and sm 
We miraculously escaped with. only about. 
casualties, and got out of the trenches 
o’clock. At 10 the following morning, © 
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f the army was under arms, and the 
dment once more began and continued 
nout the entire day, excepting intervals 
10ur or two, for the guns to cool, as on 
r previous. The 3rd division was formed 
rye, in front of the 28th camp. The 
vere the ist Royals, 4th, 14th, 18th, 
38th, 44th, 50th, and 89th, and were 
arms till 9 o'clock. ‘The French had 
the Malakoff by this, while the French 
glish had been driven twice each respec- 
from the Redan and Flagstaff Batteries. 
o'clock flames appeared in the town at 
it points; by 3 a.m. it was all over in 
us blaze—a sure sign that the Russians 
acuated the town and gone to the north. 
shall I forget the sight that was pre- 
at daybreak. ‘The men, guessing that 
wn was taken, and knowing the plun- 
propensities of our friends the French 
h occasions, sallied forth and brought 
whatever they could lay hands upon. 
e Russians had removed everything of 
lue, and what they could not remove 
estroyed; therefore what was captured 
aly lumber. Cavalry pickets, French 
lish, soon formed a barrier to prevent 
ag being brought away. The two chairs 
sent you were taken from some one by 
‘alry; and I happening to be at the spot 
they were, just as they were being 
d at night, [ had them brought away 
nightfall. I first visited the town. 
asight! Every step you took the mind 
: overwhelmed at what you sav, until 
deas were staggered. Here you saw 
aad been a street of gorgeous palaces; 
jou saw a mighty but solemn temple; 
a ponderous line of classic buildings 
races—all in a pile of blackened, smoul- 
ruins. Some houses that I entered 
ed an appearance which would almost 
one to look at, for pity’s sake, from their 
liable ruin and desolation. The dwell- 
the upper classes appear to have been 
nd fitted up to the utmost degree of 
t, convenience, and chasteness. But 
aos in which everything was found I 
describe. In what had been a draw- 
m would lie the broken shaft of a column 
shed marble, the Corinthian capital of 
‘shone with burnished gold, while the 
part of its fellow still adhered to the 
_ which it was intended to support, and 
ight of which now brought the ceiling 
down to the flooring. Close beside 
bea large block of stone that had crushed 
es a piano of extraordinary beauty and 
tons, a shot or shell having shattered 
the wall of masonry. Fragments of 
| chimneypieces, gilded picture-frames, 
‘pleces of polished mahogany of elegant 
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forms, belonging to tables, sideboards, sofas, 
&e., were everywhere strewn about. The 
beautiful places of worship were all ruinous 
empty shells, riddled, like all the houses and 
buildings, with shot and shell. One, thing, 
however, went to show that the inhabitants 
had long left their dwellings, probably as 
long ago as the first bombardment, for every 
house appeared to have been in the occupation 
of the military, from the débris of clothing and 
appointments everywhere seen. Those inhabi- 
tants, it is probable, too, who had left with the 
forlorn hope of ever returning, doubtless, with 
a true Russian spirit and feeling, spread about 
them what ruin and damage they could before 
leaving ; and what they failed to do the soldiers 
did for them before they left. 

‘But, without this, our projectiles would 
have destroyed nearly every stone and stick. 
Those noble buildings which are seen from our 
heights, with smooth, white exterior walls and 
green roofs, which smile and look pleasant as 
a sun-bank in the distance, on approaching 
them are found to be cold, forbidding ruins— 
pierced from top to bottom in every direction. 
The effect of our 13-inch shell can everywhere 
be seen, weighing as they do .200lb., and 
falling from an altitude of a mile and a-half, 
or about 3000 yards, their concussion is equal 
to seventy tons. Large gaps or empty spaces, 
in rows or clusters of buildings, tell that a 
shell has penetrated the roof or wall, and 
descended to a depth below the foundations, 
and in an instant not a vestige remained— 
nearly every atom scattered to the winds in all 
directions. The mind cannot picture anything 
equal in point of beauty to what this city has 
been. It seems to me to have been a place 
where one would wish to live and die. The 
hills behind, stretching radius-like for miles, 
must have been a beautiful landscape before 
we spread desolation; while in front the sun, 
setting in a yellow mellowness on the watery 
horizon, makes it appear to be a sea of liquid 
gold, and the soft richness of the shining 
waters, reflected on a western sky, makes it 
illusory, and such as. one reads of or fancies 
only in fairy scenes. But Sebastopol has been 
known and feared more as an arsenal; and an 
arsenal we found it. No one is prepared to 
hear of the extent of warlike resources, naval 
and military. As you leave the camp, and 
thread your way down the rayines—the ravines 
and valleys of death—you enter a faubourg, or 
suburban village, most beautifully situated on 
the slopes of the opposite hills of the Great 
Redan and Flagstaff Bastions; but now scarcely 
one stone remains on another. Leaving this, 
you wind at once upon the creek adjoining the 
great harbour; here frowns a formidable bat- 
tery of ships’ guns. The left of this creek is 
the main city, sloping up to a height of about 
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500 feet above the level of the sea. This is 
called the ‘French side,’ as it was commanded 
by the Flagstaff Battery, which the French 
captured. The Redan, the most formidable of 
all, covered the public works and the barracks 
—immense buildings, plain, but beautiful struc- 
tures of hewn stone of marble whiteness. The 
immense store buildings, of the same appear- 
ance, form a grand quay, not equalled any- 
where. The quay is terminated by Fort Paul, 
now destroyed, having been blown up by the 
Russians on the night of the 8th, before 
leaving. 

“The stupendous docks I cannot describe. 
I never saw anything, the work of men’s 
hands, that can bear the slightest comparison. 
There are six capable of receiving the largest 
of the colossal ships that float, and they are as 
neat as they are large and mighty. The man 
who planned these was an Englishman—a Mr. 
Upton, a road-surveyor. The emperor re- 
warded him with the rank of leutenant- 
colonel; and I was told by a Russ—an English 
prisoner at the Monastery of St. George—that 
the emperor always shook him by the hand 
warmly whenever he visited Sebastopol. These 
works and buildings are held by the English, 
and we have shafts sunk all round the docks 
to blow them to destruction whenever in- 
structions arrive to that effect from home. 
The guns and ammunition that have fallen 
into English hands are almost incalculable. 
Around the docks there are not less than 2000 
guns, a vast number of which are of the largest 
calibre ; and of shot there are piles of tens of 
thousands. The masts of the shipping, slant- 
ing upwards above the waters in all directions, 
suggest a train of strangely speculative ideas. 
The two imperial forts (Nicholas and Constan- 
tine), now enemies, frown antagonistically at 
each other, and the cross-fire from these over 
the harbour causes a reverberation that strikes 
with a mournful cadence upon the ear. Let 
this pass, that I may say a word or two upon 
the defences of the town. The scientific prin- 
ciples displayed in them surpass all that ever 
has been done before at sieges, and totally 
eclipse our best engineering tactics. I hesitate 
not to say—and I mean it with no malice or 
disparagement—but were the Russian engineer 
officers to see our works, they would laugh at 
them. ‘The Russian works were, apparently, 
formed to meet any and every conceivable 
exigency. ‘Their batteries were their trenches 
and parallels, and these parallels and trenches 
were their one line of batteries, forming moun- 
tain ranges which had mountains for their 
base. These were not altogether natural ad- 
vantages, but they applied such principles of 
art as were best suited to whatever advantage 
nature offered. Our principles differed ¢ foto. 
Could our trenches be faced about, we should 
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then be something near the princip 
which the Russian works are construe 
person walking from the front can walk ni 
into our works, by reason of the earth } 
thrown to the front, making it a simple inc 
or small counterscarp. The Russians k 
better; they made the perpendicular tow 
the enemy, revetting it with gabions in o 
to doit effectually. Behind they had all k 
of shelter for the men and gunners, quite i 
pendent of, but contiguous to, the hatt 
round, square, and triangular—some open, 
most of them bombproof. Behind also |, 
large tract of ground, worked up to be a gi 
auxiliary to their operations. Tunnel-for 
pits to receive our shells were numerous. [ 
square pits were sunk immediately behind 
batteries and in unlooked-for places, to rec 
our men in hundreds as they scaled ther 
parts; here a hill, there a hole; a ladder pk 
here, steppes for men there. Sharp-poi 
uprights of gabions and broken bayonets st 
you in the face as you looked down these 
and hollows. Disabled guns were not | 
signed to their graves, as ours were, but 
breech of them lowered in a hole behind 
batteries, with the fore part resting on w 
thus giving them an elevation of about fo 
five degrees. ‘These they fired with an o 
charge by a train, and these, we now disco 
sent those numerous messengers to the dist 
of the camps. But in front of the batterie 
which I am writing they had another, a h 
lower down tke hill; and to make this of 
mense strength, the earth was raised i 
between the two lines of batteries, both 1 
pendent of each other, but of mutual assist 
if required—a broad, deep ditch, of tw 
feet wide, in some places fifty, and as man. 
depth, from the crest of the second para 
All these were covered with an abattis of l 
branches of trees, with tops outwards, at 
chevaux-de-frise. You may now fancy 
difference of difficulty in the attack on t 
lines and ours. ‘The difference in other th 
is in the same ratio. Our men lay 
trenches when they were half filled with ' 
and snow, with scarcely anything 0 @ 
them—nothing but the ragged remnants 
spongy old greatcoat, not fiteat best for ho 
flannel. The Russians had huts—n0, 
huts, but positively barracks—all along, 
line of batteries and under them, and, ‘ 
fore, bombproof. Here they appear 0 
been very snug and comfortable. Implem 
of tailoring, shoe-lasts, and other etceteras, 
that each handicraftsman worked at his lel: 
hours, although in the trenches cards, 
were plentiful. Brandy-bottles as 
plenty, and, from the lable on several : 
it showed that they had an affection for } 
lish ‘Old Tom.’ ‘To stand on the sum 
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yestaff Bastion, you sce a sight worth 
ng. The whole of the works of the 
.and French left attack are seen at one 
besides the whole of the Southern 
But a visit to the Russian lines is 
e to one’s feelings and humanity; you 
place your foot upon any loose soil but 
ay be standing upon the half-buried 
'a dead comrade or Russian, and the 
odour that rises everywhere makes one 
shudder.” 
ng presented the accounts given by 
rhose position and education qualified 
) give a comprehensive relation of the 
ions in which they were engaged, it is 
e to afford a specimen of how the 
Idier thought and felt during the con- 
nd after the victory. The following 
;from a private of the 90th (light in- 
to a member of his family in England, 
immediately after the assault:— 
ere this reaches you, you will have 
s account of the storming and capture 
stopol. JI had the honour of being in 
it company of the storming-party, and 
the hottest of the fight, and still the 
ty has mercifully preserved me. On 
nt of the 7th instant 300 of our regi- 
were told off for a storming-party 
following morning; the point of 
vas the Redan Battery. We paraded at 
k, a.m., on the 8th instant, and by 
k, after a short address by General Cod- 
, we marched down (in the highest 
to our most advanced trenches (which 
formerly taken from the Russians), 
ve remained under cover till the signal 
enustoadvance. The plan of the attack 
the French to attack the tower of the 
f, and, if they succeeded, we were to 
tof our works upon the Redan Battery. 
mdous fire was kept up from our and 
ach batteries upon both of the Russian 
s till about half-past eleven, when we 
» French advance from under cover, 
idily gain ground upon the Malakoff. 
than a quarter of an hour they had 
flours hoisted upon the furthest ex- 
of the battery, and the Russians run- 
‘thousands out of it, and towards the 
_ We waited for no more, but with one 
ous British cheer and a bound over the 
we rushed towards the Redan. It 
m that the fearful slaughter com- 
| the Redan Battery, which we thought 
‘ost silenced, belched forth its murder- 
= our devoted regiment. I had 
‘ced 100 yards when our poor fellows 
» fall around me like hail; still on we 
I feared no danger, and I felt as cool 
‘ected as I am at this moment. It 
 tilla late hour at night that we suc- 
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ceeded in thoroughly beating the enemy, and 
they fairly ran out of the town, crossed the 
bridge to the north side of the harbour, and 
left us completely masters of the town. Such 
a glorious day’s work has not been done for 
many years; but, alas! our victory was dearly 
purchased. Out of the 300 men of our regi- 
ment told off for the storming-party upwards 
of 200 were killed and wounded; between 
forty and fifty are missing, though we know 
that the most of those perished in the ditch 
in scaling the parapet of the Redan. Our 
victory has exceeded our most sanguine hopes; 
we only expected to take the Malakoff and the 
Redan, but we have now possession of the 
whole of the town. Some few Russians are 
left in it, hidden in holes and corners, whom 
we continue to make prisoners.” 

In the despatches of General Pelissier and 
General Niel to the French minister of war, 
mention was made of the gallant conduct of 
Commandant Ragon, of the engineers, in the 
assault. The following letter from that officer 
to one of his friends is characteristic and strik- 
ing. He addressed it from the Malakoff Re- 
doubt, on the 11th of September :—‘ I cheer- 
fully pay the tax you have imposed on me of 
a short letter to set your, minds at rest. It 
was I, Louis Dominique Auguste Ragon, one 
of your oldest and best friends, who had the 
honour of commanding the engineers of the 
column of assault on the formidable work of 
Malakoff. I entered it at the head of the sap- 
pers, conjointly with the regiment of Zouaves - 
of the first division of the second corps d’armée. 
We climbed the ditch like cats, dislodged the 
enemy, forced the lines, and carried the re- 
doubt with an enthusiasm and rapidity per- 
fectly French. Our standards planted on the 
parapet were assailed and vigorously defended 
for more than six hours. After this heroic 
struggle, our column had alone the honour of 
remaining masters of its conquests ; the four 
others, two on our right and two on our left, 
were compelled to give way, leaving the ground 
covered with their killed and wounded. But 
our triumph sufficed to deprive the Russians of 
the power of holding their ground. At mid- 
night, from the top of our conquered work, and 
mounted on heaps of dead Russians, we were 
witnesses of one of the grandest spectacles that 
can possibly be conceived ; the town, in flames, 
lighted up all the roadstead, where the Rus- 
sian vessels were disappearing, one after the 
other, beneath the waves, lurid by the glare of 
the fire on shore. ‘To this terrible picture was 
added the successive explosions of forts, batte- 
ries, and powder-magazines, which the enemy 
blew up in theirretreat. Atdaybreak we had 
nothing around us but ruins, with the dead 
and dying beneath our feet, a routed army 
before us on the north shore of the roadstead, 
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and our triumphant soldiers regarding with a 
gratified eye the magnificent result of their 
courageous efforts. The first of these explo- 
sions, to which I found myself rather too close, 
caused me some little injury; the whole of my 
epaulette was carried away, my sword was 
bent at the hilt, and my left arm and hip 
bruised, and I received a scratch on the head 
just sufficient to give me a right to say that I 
had shed blood for the honour of France in this 
day of triumph. I seal my letter with the 
seal of a Russian officer, which I obtained in 
the Malakoff tower, and it is a valuable spoil. 
I must request you to communicate this letter 
to my mother and to M. T ; they will be 
pleased at my thinking of them, and I have not 
now time to write to them, the courier by 
whom I send this being about to start imme- 
diately.” 

Another letter, written by a French non- 
commissioned officer, has the following striking 
remarks :—‘‘ We may thank God for having 
allowed us to fail in our attempt against the 
Centre Bastion. Had we taken it, 20,000 men 
would have established themselves there, pend- 
ing the capitulation of the town or the retreat 
of the Russians. Well, according to every 
probability, not one of them would have es- 
caped, and to the inevitable loss suffered in the 
battle would have been added the still far 
greater grief of beholding our heroic soldiers 
buried in the craters of innumerable mines. ... 
The Russians were taken by surprise by our 
attack. Some of the officers have told us that 
they no longer expected us on that day; they 
thought the assault would be given early in 
the morning. The enemy’s troops had just 
dined when ours assailed them. A sad dessert ! 
I saw on the morrow, in the Malakoff, bowls, 
wooden spoons, and pieces of bread strewn by 
the side of these unfortunates, who had not even 
finished their last meal; each loaf was cut 
into little square pieces the size of dice ; I send 
you one as a specimen.” 

The following is from the correspondent of 
the Moniteur de la Flotte, and shows what the 
prevailing French opinion was, at the time, of 
the conduct of the English :—‘“‘ I have told you 
nothing about the English. They covered 
themselves with glory at the attack of the 
Redan. When they charged the Russians 
with the bayonet, there was a recoil among the 
Muscovites similar to that of a double-shotted 
gun. Then masses of fresh troops unceasingly 
supervened, and attacked our heroic allies. 
One of the officers of the brigade which at- 
tacked the Redan made an observation with 
reference to the subject which might explain 
the heavy losses of our allies in this last affair. 
He remarked that hardly had our soldiers 
arrived in the Malakoff, than our engineers and 
artillery, duly provided beforehand for such an 
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emergency, immediately commence 
guns of the work against the Russia 
up the breeches, placing earth-bags—in 
appropriating for their defence the wor 
occupied. This was done with all the ¢¢ 
characteristic of the French, and was they 
of saving many lives. The Russians ¢ 
saw they never could retake the Mal 
for at each attack they were crusher 
neath our fire, and they found our in{ 
position stronger each time they renewed 
onslaught. It would appear, according t 
officers, that this was not the case at the 
dan, and this compelled them to eyacua 
but I promise you that the movement y 
they operated at that moment was that 
troop of lions, and that the Russians took 
care not to follow them.” ~ , ie 

The correspondent of the Constitutionne 
officer in the French army), accounited fo: 
English failure at the Redan in a mann 
once correct in itself, just to the English 
showing the generous tone of mind on 
part of the officers of the French army i 
diately after the assault. ‘This letter 
written on the evening of the day whe 
events which it describes transpired. Hi 
referred to the surprise at the Malakof 
observes :—‘‘ Soon afterwards the Englis! 
tack the Great Redan ; in vain the enemy, : 
rior in numbers, offer a terrible resistance: 
gallant allies triumph everywhere, and 
blish themselves in the work. The ] 
Redan is then attacked by our (French) tr 
but the enemy, seeing the Malakoff anc 
Great Redan in the occupation of ourselve 
our allies, throw themselves against this 
tion of their defences. I have yet befor 
eyes the enormous masses of the Russ 
surging like the sea up the incline of the] 
Redan. In vain our soldiers display prod 
of valour. They have not space enoug 
form and retain their positions. They” 
however; the fire of our batteries plungin 
the compact mass of the Russians, each 
charge opens lanes in it, which are filled 1 
the advance of fresh masses. The Ru 
commander was, I believe, General Chror 
Finally, we are compelled to evacuate 
portion of their defences, but without, | 
ever, abandoning the game, and continu 
fight. The Russians then threw thems 
against the Malakoff, but their formidabl 
tack is repelled by General M‘Mahon, s0 
established in the redoubt. ‘The whole 
then rushes to reinforce the column, which 
all the while fighting against the English 
blished in the Redan. Exposed to the fi 
the Barrack Batteries, of the vessels, a2 
the forts on the northern side, pressed bj 
enormous and ever-increasing masses of 
enemy, in a work open at the gorge, the 
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ter the most heroic resistance of about 
ir, find themselves outflanked. he 
-in-chief orders a column to be sent 
alakoff against the flank of the assailants 
English; this column, headed by the 
Jeneral de Marolles, throws itself for- 
vhen behind the Malakoff a formidable 
on arrests its progress, annihilating the 
‘the column, together with its gallant 
By this time the English, unsup- 
ean no longer hold their ground, and, 
wing spiked the guns and expended all 
rtridges, abandon the Redan.” 
following letter, from a superior Rus- 
ficer to one of the czar’s organs, the 
n Bee, will show in an interesting man- 
point of view in which the Russian 
s, aristocracy, and government, wished 
ture of Southern Sebastopol to be re- 
in Europe. ‘The letter was not written 
1¢ Crimea, but from St. Petersburg, 
he return thither of the writer :— 
fadt has been demonstrated to be im- 
le. Sweaborg withstood successfully 
nd severe bombardment, and Sebastopol 
it a whole year. Neither of the two 
28 can say——‘ I have conquered Russia, 
cen her fortress,’ for with their united 
ombined they were but just able to take 
sides, the enemy had many advan- 
1 their side ; for whilst Russia was at- 
at her most distant frontier, and every 
of bread, every bullet, each piece of 
nd drop of brandy had to be sent by 
dreds, and in many instances, thou- 
f miles, through uninhabited steppes, 
icult mountain gorges, the enemy were 
to land any given quantity of stores on 
ticular point by means of their nume- 
ets. In the enemy’s camp the intel- 
of all Kurope was concentrated, whilst 
ia it has existed scarcely fifty years. 
istanding all these disadvantages, Rus- 
ely withstood the attack, and her heroes 
vered themselves with glory. We have 
ied only a heap of ruins, for Sebastopol 
er exists. The whole affair is reduced 
that the enemy have gained possession 
fifty square wersts of land, where some 
itablishments and part of our fleet were 
d. But with the south side of Sebas- 
i@ enemy have not conquered Russia. 
intry has withstood more severe shocks, 
Lmore dangerous times. We have seen 
verrun by French, Mongolians, Swedes, 
des of other nationalities, and yet we 
ceeded in repelling every invader. 
. of Sebastopol is certainly a national 
‘, but it is sent by God as a judgment, 
sh us for forgetting the Divine pre- 
our endeavours to attempt the intro- 


of what the enemy call civilisation.” 
Ke 
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Incidents of the conflict, full of interest, 
occurred on every point where the battle, or 
rather series of battles raged. 

When the French were repulsed from before 
the Central Bastion, General de Salles was 
maddened with rage, and made furious exer- 
tions to stay the retiring tide of his soldiery. 
He invoked, threatened, and upbraided—seized 
some, and turned them round, with their face 
to the enemy, but all failed to stem the torrent 
of retreat. While thus engaged, he seized a 
nice-looking youth, a recently-arrived conscript, 
and, flinging the lad from his grasp, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘You are no Frenchman!” The 
youth uttered a piercing cry, exclaiming, ‘I 
am no Frenchman! I am no Frenchman!” 
and, with the exclamation on his lips, he 
rushed forward, mounted the broken ramparts 
through a shower of grape and rifle-balls, and 
then fell dead within the work. The patriotism 
and pride of the young soldier were stung by 
the reproach of his general, and he resolved to 
seal his claims to nationality by the surrender 
of his life. 

A group of French officers, stationed in one 
of the redoubts, were accosted by a common 
soldier, who requested a little brandy. It was 
offered to him, when he said, “‘ See, gentlemen, 
my arm is shattered by the splinter of a shell, 
and I am holding it together with the other 
hand, oblige me by placing the flask to my 
lips.” This the officer promptly did, and spoke 
kindly and encouragingly to him. As the flask 
was withdrawn, he said, “I lose an arm, 
perhaps life, but the victory is with France ;” 
and, refusing any further assistance, he walked 
away to the surgeon of his corps. This spirit 
of self-sacrifice was extensively evinced among 
the officers and men of the French army. 

General Bourbaki was wounded by a rifle- 
bullet in the breast, and, leaning on the arm. 
of a wounded soldier, retired to the hospital 
after the combat, refusing every other assistance 
offered. Wounded together side by side in the 
fray, the heroic officer would accompany his 
poor soldier, sharing with him whatever 
chances of assistance surgical skill could offer. 
Indeed, the wounded French soldiery showed 
the utmost-devotion to the triumph and glory 
of their country. On the night of the 8th 
many of them were being brought to the rear, 
when the flames burst up from the burn- 
ing city, and they resisted all persuasions to 
allow themselves to be borne away until they 
had for a long time gazed upon the scene. In 
one of these groups of wounded men was a 
sergeant; he believed his wound was mortal, 
and refused to be carried further, begging to 
be permitted to die on the plateau in view of 
such grand results of victory. The soldiers 
laid down the litter, and placed his back 
against a large stone. After viewing for some 
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time the flames flinging their tokens of destruc- 
tion above the ruined buildings, he said, 
‘‘Comrades, I die—my life is ebbing away; 
this is the place to bid you farewell.” He 
then took off his cap, waved it faintly above 
him, and said, ‘‘ Adieu, friends !—Sebastopol is 
ours!—vive la France !—vive Vempereur !” 
This was his last effort for the honour of his 
country ; he was soon cold and stiff upon the 
chill dark plateau of Sebastopol. 

A gentleman, whose curiosity led him among 
the ruins on the 11th, found a number of 
French soldiers enjoying themselyes in what 
had once been « tavern. The doors had been 
pulled off the hinges for firewood, and above 
the passage was chalked in large characters, 
“‘ Entrez sans frapper.’ The spirit of jollity 
indicated by this little incident pervaded the 
soldiers of our ally even when many of their 
slain comrades lay mutilated and ensanguined 
around them. 

When the Highlanders entered the Redan 
to remove the wounded, among the first objects 
that caught their attention among the dead 
were several British officers, each holding in 
his grasp a Russian soldier or officer. One had 
his hand, stiffened in death, upon the throat of 
a Russian soldier, who lay beneath him. 
Another had his arms locked round the waist 
of an enemy of his own rank. While engaged 
in a furious struggle of strength, both had 
fallen under the discharges of grape which 
swept “the open” of the work. Near the 
centre of the space a Russian officer, partly 


stript, lay without any visible cause for his’ 


death. His hands and feet were beautifully 
white and small, as those of a lady, and his 
features regular and calm, and singularly 
handsome. He seemed as if he had laid down 
to sleep with perfect composure of mind and 
body, and that the hurricane of the cannonade 
had swept above without disturbing his 
repose. 

Some of the slain soldiers of the second and 
light divisions clung to the parapets and slopes 
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as if still living, showing with what r 
they retired, and with what despera 
had fought. A gigantic Irish grena 
had literally led his comrades, en 
them by voice and gesture, as well as by 
sonal daring, lay stretched in “the 9 
with a single wound in the forehead. Fi 
been killed early in the assault; but ne 
shell, shot, grape, nor explosion, struck 
during all the storm and wreck which 
passed over and within the redoubt. — 
During the assault upon the Rede 
soldier of the 88th (Connaught Ranger 
deavouring to cheer on a party of th he 
division, who, from their disparity of nun 
were unwilling to advance, placed his 
upon his bayonet, and waved it abor 
head. An officer of the 77th asked his r 
which he gave: ‘I shall recommend yo 
promotion,” was the reply, which was sca 
uttered when the officer himself was 
down. ig 
The wounded English soldiers bore up 
fully, although their want of success a 
Redan oppressed them. As some of these 
fellows were brought to the rear, the 
tempted to sing ‘Cheer, boys, cheer,” k 
was a faint performance. The testimor 
all who conversed with the English sol 
bears out this idea, that had they been 
ported in their attempt upon the Redan, 0 
the numbers who escaped the fire which s 


the space between it and the trenches, 


entered the work, been at all adequate t 
enterprise, they would have charged th 
it with the bayonet in the face of any obs! 
or dangers, however formidable. Many 
young Dunham: Massey of the 19th, soo 
to retreat before forces, however numé 
and when victory was hopeless, turned, 
faced the flaming batteries, and fell. * 
like the gallant boy (for he was no more) 
named, survived, but most of them perish 
“They were true to the last of their blood and 
breath.”’ cue 


| CHAPTER CIIL. ee 
EFFECT IN EUROPE AND THE EAST OF THE TIDINGS OF THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL 


‘¢ Ye shall live renown’d in story— 
Ye, whose arms in fields of glory 
Say’d your homes and native land.”— War Song. 


No event since the battle of Waterloo pro- 
duced such an effect in Europe and the world 
as the fall of Southern Sebastopol. In Eng- 
land, however, the tidings were received with 
mingled feelings of discontent and triumph. 
The nation was chagrined that English skill 
and English valour did not play a more con- 
spicuous part. It was felt that the power of 


Russia was broken, and at this all 79) 
There was also deep gratitude throughou 
nation to the army for its bravery 40 € 
rance under such severe tests of both; 
there was great dissatisfaction with the 
generalship of the commands-in-chief, . 
inefficiency of the head-quarters’ staff. ‘ 
rals Simpson, Codrington, and Markhan 
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set the expectations of the people, Licu- 
-general Markham, when commander of 
ude before Mooltan, gained considerable 
tion, but he did not show much ability 
the Redan, which was probably attribut- 
yhis impaired health. The despatch of 
11 Simpson was so badly written as to 
murmurs all through the country; the 
could not understand from it why a 
at the Redan should have taken place, 
from the imperfection of the arrange- 
for which Generals Simpson, Codrington, 
arkham were responsible. With a small 
f troops, utterly inadequate for the pur- 
reneral Simpson assailed the most power- 
lwark of the defence, notwithstanding 
arning afforded by the failure on the 
of June. The British soldiers were 
out, not by the fire of the Malakoff, as 
have been apprehended, for the French 
eviously captured it, but by the bayonet 
sof the garrison, after the English had 
ong enough in, if reinforced, to have 
the place. The small British force was 
yorted—all was confusion in the trenches; 
were so crowded”’ that General Simpson 
n0t re-organise the attack. The English 
could learn just sufficient to show that 
1ad been a scramble into the place, a de- 
‘combat when the troops entered, and a 
re of these men from want of support, 
e the commander-in-chief and his heu- 
-generals did not know what to do. The 
ingness of the raw young soldiers to 
General Windham when within the 
and drive the Russians out with the 
#, was a source of chagrin to the nation, 
accustomed to hear of its soldiers at- 
ng anything where their’ officers led, 
xecomplishing everything which it was 
é to accomplish by heroism. It was 
lly believed that want of confidence in 
ommanders was the chief cause of the 
3 in the Redan holding back; and a 
that the Redan was mined, and would 
ym up as soon as the Russians retreated 
af well founded), was another cause of 
tkwardness of the English soldiers. But 
these explanations relieved the country 
dy fear as to the lasting bravery of its 
3, regrets were still bitterly cherished 
1e conduct of the military chiefs should 
mpaired the confidence of the troops. 
‘ussians at Silistria were deterred in 
nal assault by precisely the same influ- 
which checked the British at the Redan, 
itified the prediction of Lieutenant-gene- 
nou, made to an eminent person before 
hoof June—“ The men will lose confi- 
and will finally refuse to advance.” 
‘while England mourned in the shame of 
‘+ thus produced, and oyer the loss of so 
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many of her gallant sons, she exulted in the 
humiliation of the enemy, and the prospects of 
final victory and speedy peace, which the de- 
struction of Sebastopol and the proud fleet 
which nestled in its harbour so naturally en- 
couraged. . Never since the year 1815 were 
more jubilant congratulations heard from man 
to man in England. In the theatres and con- 
cert-rooms of the capital, the sister capitals of 


Scotland and Ireland, and in the provincial 


cities of the three kingdoms, the people gave 
vent to their rejoicings by the most marked 
demonstrations. 

The 30th of September was appointed for 
public thanksgiving. The day fell on Sunday, 
which prevented that marked expression of 
feeling which would have been given had a 
holiday been created for the occasion; but 
appropriate sermons were delivered, suitable to 
the occasion, and thanksgivings ascended in 
nearly all the sanctuaries of the British Isles. 

Although the war had not been so popular in 
France as in England, the rejoicing was greater. 
Victory is a precious word to France, the love 
of military glory makes the announcement 
exciting, however the cause in which it is 
gained may be regarded by the public. Fétes, 
balls, addresses, congratulations, theatrical dis- 
plays, and every customary form of French 
triumph, showed the excitement into which all 
France allowed itself so freely to be carried. 
A grand religious festival lent its solemnities 
and pageant to the expression of the general 
satisfaction. The minister of public instruction 
addressed a circular to the French bishops, 
which ran thus :— 


“The emperor, elevating his thoughts to the 
Supreme Judge of armies and of empires, 
desires you to call the faithful to the steps 
of the altar, to render public thanks to the 
Almighty. Monsieur the Prefect will concert 
with you such measures as shall give to the Ze 
Deum, which you will cause to be sung on 
Sunday, the 16th instant, all the solemnity 
desirable.” 


The Cathedral of Notre Dame was selected 
for the ceremonial, and decorated in accordance 
with French military as well as religious taste. 
On the four columns by which the first gallery 
of the portico was supported the shields* of 
France, England, Turkey, and Sardinia were 
emblazoned, and the colours of the four nations 
were hung along the base of the two towers; 
over each of which four green banners were 
hoisted, embroidered with golden bees. Crim- 
son velvet embroidered with gold was hung 
round the interior of the cathedral. At inter- 
vals there were placed spread-eagles of gold. 
On the columns were large clusters of the allied 
flags. From the roof were suspended. ori- 
flammes and banners. 
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At mid-day on the 16th the emperor and 
Prince Jerome left the court of the Tuileries in 
a state carriage, attended by a brilliant escort, 
and followed by a military procession. Im- 
mediately on the empress entering the state 
carriage one hundred guns thundered their 
salutation over Paris. Along the line of route, 
from the Tuileries to Notre Dame, the enun- 
ciations of triumph were loud and incessant. 
The clangour of the trumpet, the roll of the 
drum, and the shouts of the people were 
blended ; flags waved from windows and bal- 
conies, and the regimental standards were 
lowered to the emperor as he passed. Over 
every sound could be heard the great bell of 
Notre Dame, giving a peculiar significance to 
the scene and the triumph. France seldom saw 
a finer day—the mellow autumnal light fell 
richly on magnificent equipages, martial uni- 
forms, and gaudy yet graceful flags. The 
whole scene was animated and sparkling, as if 
France went forth on her bridal day. When 
the emperor arrived at the church he was 
received by the Archbishop of Paris and the 
cathedral clergy. The metropolitan presented to 
the emperor the holy water and incense, and 
addressed his majesty in terms of congra- 
tulation; who replied declaring that he had 
come to thank Heaven for the triumph vouch- 
safed, knowing that his arms could not succeed, 
nor France be secure, without the protection 
of Providence. The emperor was then conducted 
within the church; he advanced to the foot of 
the altar, and bent on one knee, remaining with 
his head resting upon his hand for some 
minutes in silence, and was thence conducted 
to his chair or throne. In the aisles and tran- 
sept the benches were occupied by the state 
_ officers and members of foreign embassies: 
strangely and unaccountably the ambassadors 
of Austria and Prussia were amongst the most 
prominent. Prussia, ever ready to thwart the 
aims and policy of the allies, was now as ready 
to cringe basely before their power. Among 
the conspicuous persons were Abd-el-Kader and 
his Arab suite, whose deportment was an object 
of curiosity, as a group of Mohammedans occu- 
pying a prominent part in a Roman Catholic 
temple was a novelty. The Arabs, without 
affecting any sympathy with the service, con- 
ducted themselves with propriety and good taste. 
In the side aisles the people, without distinction 
of rank, were admitted. When the emperor 
had taken his seat the Ze Deum began, and was 
chanted in the midst of the most profound silence. 
The Domine salvuum fac Imperatorum was sung 
three times. The vast assembly then knelt, 
and the archbishop pronounced the benediction. 
The emperor and his suit retired with the same 
pomp, and were met with even greater demon- 
stration of enthusiasm by the people who 
thronged the strects. 
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The rejoicings at Turin, if less imp 
were quite as heartfelt as at Paris. In. 
stantinople the news seemed too good t 
true; at first it was doubted, graye T 
shook their heads, declaring that the wi 
Allah must be done; but when uncertainty 
dissipated by intelligence the authority of w 
could not be disputed, the people gave ws 
an exuberant joy such as seldom agitated 
citizens of Constantinople. The sultan, like 
other allied sovereigns, made suitable arra; 
ments for publicly recognising the value of 
conquest. The Greek inhabitants of the Tur 
capital were not partakers of the general 
Their rage was intense, and expressed i 
cently or vindictively, as cireumstances alloy 
Many attempts were made by them to as 
sinate French sailors and_ soldiers, even 
valids. ‘The Greeks of every class in Cons 
tinople went scowling about with looks of 
bitterest resentment towards the allies, e 
cially the French. As, after the 18th of J 
their delight was boundless, so now their 
spondency and resentment were ‘profo 
Throughout the Mussulman states feel: 
similar to those evinced at Constantinople y 
displayed. In Alexandria and Morocco, 
Tunis, and even in beleaguered Kars, the tid 
received an enthusiastic welcome, 
The Scandinavian states showed more § 
pathy with the allies than any other neu 
nations. In Denmark and Sweden a 8 
but determinedly-expressed satisfaction — 
evinced in various public ways; but in} 
way the exultation of the whole people riva 
that of the nations by whose arms the viel 
was gained. No nation had so much to 
as Norway from the continued progress 
Russian aggression; and it required the co 
teracting power of the Swedish court to prey 
the Norwegian people flying to arms, and } 
ticipating with the allies in the hazards 
glories of the war. In Germany the ¢o! 
everywhere manifested regret; even am 
the German princes nearly related to her | 
jesty, there was one who had no share in 
joy which filled her breast—George of Han 
was as cordially with Russia as the other ¢ 
man potentates generally were. The co 
of Belgium, Holland, and Naples, did 
partake in the rejoicings of the allies; 
the peoples of most of the European nat 
rejoiced with France and England ; perl 
the Belgians, and the lower classes of Na 
and of the Swiss Sunderbund, were the | 
ceptions. The aristocratic classes in Germ 
sympathised with Russia still. The Augs! 
Gazette conveyed the true state of feeling 
Germany in the following passage :— ( 
ever has calmly studied the position of 
many throughout the struggle must be 
evitably convinced that in the leading 0” 
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as existed a secret sympathy with 
a secret hatred for the Napoleon 
. From reasons caused by the unmis- 
» feeling of the whole people, the cause 
ia was not openly espoused; but a tacit 
was given toit by inaction, and no idea 
ertained of acting against Russia. The 
rability of the Russian army was be- 
30 long as the Western powers were 
the field, and the quiet hope was enter- 
that Napoleon III., like Napoleon I., 
smock his head to pieces against this 
] adversary, and Germany reap where 
notsown; but the fall of Sebastopol has 
d the belief and deceived that hope.” 

‘nationalities,’ as the patriots of Po- 
ungary, and Italy are termed, were 
gitated by the intelligence, and in- 
in hopes and fears alike groundless. 
, Mazzini, and Ledru Rollin, imme- 
employed their pens in predicting 
issues, none of which came to pass. 
iticinations may be judged of by.the fol- 
sxtract from their joint address to the 
cy of Europe :—‘‘ The town of Sebas- 
as fallen. The war between the go- 
its of Western Europe and the czar is 
ble and indefinitely prolonged. It is 
le for Russia to treat after a defeat, 
sinking into the position of a power 
hird rank; and it is impossible that 
d governments, in the face of a public 
emboldened by victory, should offer 
n less onerous conditions. For us, 
e, the fall of Sebastopol is but as the 
‘d of a war; the last word and denoue- 
longs to the people.” The only thing 
dy this paragraph is the incapacity of 
on to deal with a vast European ques- 
id their assurance in presuming to 
the people of England, either as to 
expediency, political necessity, or 
ethics. For Louis Kossuth we cherish 
t profound esteem and respect, as a 
farted, noble-minded man, and true 
who knows the resources, wants, and 
‘ Hungary; but we deny his fitness at 
ter upon the field of English politics, 
vescribe for English statesmen or the 
people a political programme. The 
1 the modes of attaining them, com- 
by him to the English people, were 
cticable as his vaticinations were false. 
such effects were produced in the 
id neutral nations by the intelligence 
Wl of Sebastopol, how was it received 
ties and countries over which the czar 
vy? At St. Petersburg the rage of the 
‘as unbounded; they followed the im- 
triages in the streets, shouting, ‘ Re- 
 Sebastopol!—revenge for Sebastopol!” 
oi the pride of their national arro- 
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gance, they believed themselves able to con- 
quer the world, and underrated the power, 
as they despised the rights, of all other peo- 
ples. The Emperor Alexander was represented 
as replying to a suggestion that negotiations 
for peace might now be opened, by the 
haughty remark—‘ Russia never negotiates 
after defeat.’ This was. false as to the past, 
and destined to be so upon the disaster of 
Sebastopol. It was deemed politic for the 
emperor to take a tour in his empire, visiting 
its principal cities, and endeavouring to keep 
up the courage of his people and his troops. 
He accordingly proceeded, in the first instance, 
to Moscow, accompanied by the empress and 
the Grand-dukes Constantine, Nicholas, and 
Michael. It was announced at St. Petersburg 
that the emperor had gone to the ancient 
capital of the empire to pray for success to 
‘the arms of the orthodox Church.” This 
was also circulated in Moscow, and produced an 
linmense sensation. ‘The emperor was received 
with fanatical enthusiasm. He did not arrive 
until near midnight; but instantly the bells of 
the churches rang joyful peals, and the city 
was illuminated as suddenly as if by enchant- 
ment. ‘lhe people were in earnest; the czar 
was the impersonation of principles dear to 
them—civil despotism and religious intoler- 
ance. Alexander proceeded to the glorious 
palace of the Kremlin. The next day he was 
received with great ecclesiastical pomp at the 
Cathedral of the Ascension, whither he went 
to. offer prayers on behalf of the armies of holy 
Russia and the orthodox Church. He was re- 
ceived by the patriarch, who presented to him 
the following address, remarkable for its stern 
fanaticism, base adulation, and blasphemous 
appropriation to the czar of a passage in the 
110th Psalm prophetic of the Messiah :— 


‘Most pious Emperor,—Does the old me- 
tropolis of your throne, to which was reserved, 
by special decree, the honour of receiving you 
with a joyous presentiment on your arrival in 
the world, need to express to you its sentiments 
when it sees in you the accomplishment of its 
prayers and its presentiments, and the source 
of new devotion for the country? It feels pro- 
foundly the high imperial grace which you have 
shown us, in accepting the immense burden of 
the empire, with the extraordinary inheritance 
of continuing the just war in which we are en- 
gaged ; and in finding time, amid the numerous 
occupations of the commencement of a reign, to 
recall tomind yourcradle, Moscow, and to accord 
to it the joy of your presence. But that is not 
all. Weunderstand, with profound respect, the 
lofty reason of your arrival among us. You 
hasten to the hereditary sanctuary of the co- 
ronation of the czars to address your imperial 
prayer to Him who ‘saves kings,’ and with 
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the intercession of his saints—of Bishop Peter, 
who blessed the commencement of this capital, 
and of Bishop Alexis, who blessed your birth, 
and in your holy baptism received you in his 
arms—to obtain that ‘ the Lord shall send thee 
from Zion the sceptre of power ;’ and that your 
firmness shall triumph over the efforts, and 
your penetration over the cunning, of the 
enemies of Russia. Russia will understand 
your prayer; millions of hearts will repeat it 
in all the orthodox churches, and all the 
empire, in order to assure you power, victory, 
peace, health, and salvation. We address to 
the Lord another prayer: it 1s to see you soon 
with the sacred sign of the saints—the crown 
of your father and your ancestors—amid the 
benedictions of heaven and of Russia.” 


Before the emperor left Moscow, he addressed 
to the civil governor of the city a document 
which at once shows the imperial policy and 
spirit, and how heavily the capture of Sebas- 
topol was felt by the court :— 


“Qount Arsenius Andreievitch,—From the 
time that I ascended the throne of my ances- 
tors, it has been my heartfelt wish to visit the 
dear and trusted ancient capital of my empire 
—the city in which I was born and received 
baptism, under the protection of the relics of 
the worker of miracles—St. Alexis of Moscow. 
Having now fulfilled this wish, I have expe- 
rienced from the inhabitants of Moscow a 
reception which has caused great gladness to 
myself and my whole house—a reception such 
as Russia has at all times given to her so- 
vereigns. I commission you to express my 
heartiest acknowledgments to all classes in 
Moscow. My happiness would have been 
complete, had not preceding events clouded 
these fortunate moments. It is already known, 
by my order of the day addressed to the 
Russian armies, that the garrison of Sebastopol, 
after an unexampled siege of eleven months— 
after deeds of prowess previously unheard of— 
after a self-denial, and the repulse of six ob- 
stinate attacks—has passed over to the north 
side of the town, leaving to the enemy only 
bloody ruins. Sebastopol’s heroic defenders 
have achieved all that human strength could 
perform. Past and present events I accept as 
the inscrutable will of Providence, who chas- 
tens Russia with heavy hours of trial. But 
Russia’s trials were once far heavier, and God 
the Lord sent down to her his all-bountiful 
and invisible aid. Wherefore let us also now 
put our trust in Him: He will defend Russia, 
the orthodox, who has drawn the sword for 
the just cause—the cause of Christianity. The 
incessant proofs of all and every one’s readiness 
to sacrifice property, family, and the last drop 
of their blood for maintaining the integrity of 
the empire and the national honour, delight 
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me. It is precisely in these national fe 
and efforts that I find consolation and stre 
and from my whole heart, indissolubly bl 
with my loyal and gallant people, JI, 
trust in God’s help and grace, repeat the 1 
of Alexander I.,—‘ Where truth is, there 
is God!’ I remain unalterably well inc 
towards you.” 


From Moscow the ezar proceeded to | 
laieff, which place will be described in an 
chapter. There he was some time ill, and 
fered great anxieties from the operations ¢ 
allies against Kinburn, to be related in 
course. Thither he summoned Todtlebe 
strengthen the defences, and the Grand- 
Constantine concocted measures for rebui 
the Black Sea fleet. Early in October 
issued a ukase for the increase of the a 
The levy fell most onerously, as usual, 
Poland, as the province which furnishec 
best. soldiers, and it was the policy of R 
to drain, that country of its warlike youth 
thus exhaust its nationality. The I 
having deserted in great numbers, mo 
those who crossed the frontiers of Prussie 
Austria were bound, sent back, and either 
hanged, or scourged to-death! The suite 
of Poland were terrible. While at Nicol 
the czar consulted by telegraph Prince 
kiewitch, who remained at Warsaw, an 
he relied upon the prince’s judgment 
than upon that of any other officer in his a 
the flashes of the telegraph were ices 
During the .absence of the emperor fron 
capital, despondency hung like a cloud 
the whole city; the same state of things 
vailed at Moscow, notwithstanding the fa 
cism of the people. 

Such were the effects which rapidly 
lowed one another after the entire ru 
Southern Sebastopol became known throug 
Russia. ‘The exhaustion of the country 
greater than was known in Western Ku 
A Russian nobleman, with whom the al 
has the pleasure of acquaintance, assured 
that had the war been prosecuted with ¥ 
after the destruction of Sebastopol, Russia 
have sued for peace, on any terms, befort 
spring of 1856 opened for fresh naval 
paigns, and subjected her in the Baltic an 
White Sea to fresh blockades. The cov 
was drained, the people depressed ; the fant 
clergy began to express the apprehension 
God was at last fighting against Buss, 
it seemed as if the prophetic announce’ 
was heard over that vast empire, | 
against thee, O Gog!’ The scripture 
of a hook placed in the nose of a vast 
ravenous monster, disappointing and rest 
ing him, and which learned theologians 
expositors apply to Russia, was certain 
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ot expression of the providential restraint 
yon the Russian empire at the crisis con- 
y which we write. The spirit of the 
was as bigoted, fierce, vindictive, and 
sive as ever, but its power of mischief 
‘ined back by an Almighty hand. The 
passing within, and upon the bounda- 
the empire, were mighty providential 
sations, chastising its cupidity, blood- 
ness, and tyranny. Russia was beaten, 
eh on some fields of the conflict, as in 
Minor, the apathy or treachery to one 
r on the part of her enemies enabied her 
ntain a protracted struggle. The grand 
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moral lesson was taught that aggressive nations 
act upon principles which react to their own 
ruin. The poet is often quoted who sang—. 
‘* War is a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would but seldom play ;” 

but, unfortunately, subjects are as much dis- 
posed to play it out as kings. It was easier 
to make peace with the Emperor of Russia than 
with his people, and the defeat and suffering 
entailed upon them were retributive. Not- 
withstanding the energy displayed afterwards, 
the power of Russia for the purpose of this 
war fell with the fall of Southern. Sebas- 
topol. 
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CHAPTER CIY. 


NUATION OF THE BLOCKADE OF KARS.—SUFFERINGS AND NOBLE ENDURANCE OF THE 
GARRISON.—REPULSE OF AN ASSAULT BY THE WHOLE RUSSIAN ARMY. (7). 


“Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 
And your fair show shall suck away their bones, 
Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. 


There is not work enough for all our hands.” —SHAKSPERE. 


he last chapter on the blockade of Kars, 
rative of events was brought down to the 
ing of September. The following letter, 
1e Erzerum correspondent of the French 
will confirm. the general representations 
‘given of the conduct of General Wil- 
and of the gallant men who co-operated 
im. It isagreeable to find, from a French 
opinions corroborative of the commen- 
pronounced upon the British commis- 
and his faithful coadjutors:—‘‘ Were 
orthe presence of an English superior 
Colonel Williams, the British commis- 
matters would have become desperate. 
Williams has displayed the most praise- 
‘energy in preventing our men and horses 
Tom misery. It was he who saved the 
‘om utter destruction. God knows how it 
st, but it actually exists, notwithstanding 
ations. There are regiments which have 
dno pay for fourteen, eighteen, and even 
-five Money, however, was 


= 


ive months. 
g. The government is not to blame. 
n0wn it to send, on one occasion, 
ses; but the crowd of needy pashas 
and they pay themselves so exactly, 
honey disappears as it were by en- 
, and the soldiers continue exposed 
orts of privations. You may easily 
@ that Colonel Williams, who opposed 
stem, cannot have many friends among 
hors of those robberies. They accord- 
id everything they could to have him 
\d. The Porte has confided to him the 
' of reorganising the army, of which he 
Dbably assume the command. Baron de 
‘twenburg, a German officer, has been 
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attached to his staff as inspector of the cavalry, 
with several other Kuropean officers. The in- 
telligence from Kurdistan is unsatisfactory. 
The town of Mouch is said to have been re- 
duced to ashes. A courier sent thither by M. 
Castagné was murdered on the way. A. body 
of Bashi-bazouks is believed to have gone over 
to the Russians. The revolt appears to be most 
serious.” 

On the 7th of September, news arrived of 
the battle of the Tchernaya, and the terrible 
defeat of the Russians, which much encouraged 
the English officers. 

On the 10th General Williams wrote to Lord 
Clarendon, giving the following picture of 
affairs :-— 


‘“‘ Their cavalry are employed in setting fire 
to the dry grass on which we endeavour to feed 
our horses, and for which daily skirmishes take 
place (up to within range of our long guns). 
The weather has become cold, and snow fell on 
the surrounding hills on the night of the 8th; 
but, after the equinoctial gales, we may have 
two months sufficiently moderate to admit of 
military operations. I therefore continue the 
work of adding to our defences. Zroups de 
lowps have been made round our intrenchments 
on the heights, which extend more than a mile 
from Veli Pasha Tabia to the English tabias; 
in the meantime the interior line of the town 
has not been neglected. In spite of the mili- 
tary executions I informed your lordship of in 
my last despatch, desertion to a serious extent 
occurred last. night ; I therefore advised the 
muschir to disband the regiment of rediff, from 
which all these desertions have taken place, to 
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put the officers on half-pay, and to distribute 
the men among the companions of the other 
corps. The sentence was executed this morn- 
ing, to the astonishment of the officers and 
soldiers of this unworthy regiment; and [ 
trust we have now struck at the root of the 
evil, for the general disposition of the garrison 
is admirable.” 


On the 11th of September Consul Brant 
addressed Lord Clarendon in terms which 
showed that “hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick ;’”’— 


‘“‘T would not wish to throw discouragement 
on the result of the expedition under Omar 
Pasha, but I cannot divest my mind of great 
anxiety as to its results from the effects of the 
climate and the nature of the country it will 
have to traverse in its advance on Tiflis—a 
country of swamps, woods, and rivers, and of 
small resources for provisioning an army; pos- 
sessed by an active enemy like the Russians, I 
conceive the only chance of success against 
Tiflis (the safety of the army depends on its 
success) consists in a rapid march through the 
country. If the proceedings of Omar Pasha be 
dilatory he will lose half his men by sickness 
and privation, and will effect nothing. In 
my opinion, a much safer plan would have been 
to send even a smaller force by this route. The 
expedition has been too long delayed, and by 
this delay its success has been imperilled. I 
hope most sincerely that my prevision may 
prove incorrect. Everything depends on the 
activity and energy of Omar Pasha, and the 
support he may receive from his own govern- 
ment. If the latter be not greater than my 
experience leads me to anticipate, I can feel no 
confidence in a favourable result, and I cannot 
help thinking that 10,000 European troops, 
with 3000 or 4000 cavalry, sent to Kars a 
month ago by this route, would have effected 
more than the present expedition, even if it 
prove as large and as complete as it is reported 
to be. Saleh Bey, a miralai of cavalry, has 
just arrived from Kars. He is going on to 
Constantinople to represent, on the part of the 
muschir, the dangerous predicament in which 
the garrison stands, unless immediate and direct 
succours be sent for its relief. He says that 
Omar Pasha’s army will require a month or 
more before it can move from the coast, and 
General Mouravieff may not find it necessary 
to retire from before Kars for some weeks, and 
then possibly he will take only his best troops, 
leaving a sufficient force to maintain the block- 
ade. Now, although this force may be small, 
and the troops not very choice, it will answer 
the purpose, for the Turkish garrison cannot 
move a step beyond the intrenchments, because 
it has no cavalry, and may be said to be with- 
out artillery, the horses being so reduced in 
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condition that they cannot drag the 
Thus, while there is any force before 
supplied with guns and cavalry, the gan 
cannot venture to issue from its works, — 
stock of: provisions is so small that it will 
last until the period arrives when the 
will oblige the enemy to retire to their yw; 
quarters; so that if succours be not sent y 
Kars by Trebizond without a moment's d. 
the garrison may be forced to abandon the 
with the guns and ammunition, and to sec! 
safety in retreat at any risk. This is ex; 
what Saleh Bey stated, and which a lett 
saw from Baron Schwartzenburg confirms. 
may happen that General Mouravieff 
think it hazardous to leave a small force be 
the place, not kiiowing exactly the resoure 
the garrison; or he may think it necessar 
concentrate all his forces to meet the ady, 
of Omar Pasha; still it would be most 
prudent to risk the capture of Kars on a mé 
of opinion as to what General Mouravieft - 
decide on doing.” : 


Meanwhile the indefatigable exertion 
General Williams continued to inspire | 
fidence in-all around him. The following 
timony to this effect was written at the 1 
by Captain Thompson, whose own hards 


and labours were such that he only arrive 


home to die: —‘‘ Nothing is done without 
general. He is de facto commander-in-chief, 
we come next to him in point of responsi 
and hard work. The Turkish pashas si 
their tents all day, perspiring and smok 
and we are out all day and night. It 18° 
fagging work; but we have to remember 
we are Englishmen, and with the examp! 
our pasha we are not likely to forget if.” 
captain immediately adds :—“ My seribl 
was stopped by seeing about 200 Coss 
coming across the plain at a gallop to cu 
our foragers. They have been rather too. 
of this lately, and once or twice have | 
more successful than they ought to have b 
However, I made last night some small 1 
pits, and sent the men down to them am 
the rocks under the Kara-dagh. Our fora 
were desired to run under the rocks for sal 
and the Cossacks followed them, thinking 
had not been seen, when pop, pop went 
rifles, and over tumbled some Cossacks, ¥ 
the rest galloped away. We then prese 
them with a couple of rounds of grape | 
parting gift, but they were already too | 
for it to take effect.” eee 

On the 14th a Russian deserter infor 
Dr. Sandwith that great sickness had sudd 
stricken Mouravieff’s army; from his Ae 
the doctor inferred that it was cholera. 
Russian commissariat was conducted | 
most praiseworthy manner, the supplies 
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s being abundant, sheep-skin coats and 
articles of warm apparel were sent in 
juantities for their comfort and protection 
he cold. At that date General Williams 
to Lord Clarendon, informing hi of the 
f loyalty on the part of certain portions 
rediff soldiery :— , 


rom my more recent despatches your 
ip will have perceived that desertion is 
at evil against which we have to contend. 
e of the example exhibited to the troops 
disbanding of the regiment of rediff, as 
d in my despatch of the 10th inst., we 
) less than six desertions yesterday ; for- 
ly, we recaptured two of the deserters ; 
roved to be men of the corps in question. 
were tried by a council of war, and 
ly shot. On their trial they denounced 
rsons (inhabitants of Kars) who had 
ted them to this act of treason, and 
ied them with peasants’ clothes to enable 
o effect their purpose. Three of these 
ere seized in a house where the musket 
of the prisoners who suffered yesterday 
ound, together with the clothes and 
tments of seven more deserters. There 
little doubt that these wretches are in 
ication with the enemy, as_procla- 
is were found on the last-captured spy, 
g any deserters free passage through the 
n posts to their homes. A council of 
as tried and condemned these men, who 
e hanged to day in the market-place ; 
le appointments of the seven deserters 
ave escaped by their agency will be 
ed on the gallows as a further proof of 
guilt. Your lordship will learn with 
e that, up to this moment, no Christian 
, Of the sultan has betrayed us, all those 
we 80 justly forfeited their lives being 
mans.” 


disloyalty of the militia and of some of 
habitants of Kars was not the only 
2e of the want of good faith on the part 
y of the sultan’s subjects, as the despatch 
‘eral Williams to the Foreign-office on 
sh proved :— 


e large force detached from the Russian 
which I informed your lordship was 
ng in the neighbourhood of the Soghanli- 
Was seen by my foot-messenger about 
lays ago searching in the direction of 
yd, in Geuleh, where Haji Ali Pasha 
‘eral other officers who had recently left 
vere stationed, for the purpose of pas- 
the cavalry and artillery horses which 
‘anied them, and for seizing a favourable 
unity to get barley into our camp. Haji 
ha, with his attendants, having incau- 


ventured too far from these detach- 
Wee 
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ments, was taken prisoner, and is now in the 
Russian camp, opposite our intrenchments. 
This is the second pasha who has been taken in 
this manner; Bahlool Pasha, the hereditary 
chief of Bayazid, having fallen into the enemy’s 
hands near Euch-Kelissa, about two months 
ago. I should state to your lordship that, by 
Prince Paskiewitch’s official reports on the last 
war, this very Bahlool Pasha allowed himself 
to be taken prisoner in Bayazid, and, while in 
the enemy’s hands, exerted himself as an active 
partizan in their favour by intriguing with and 
rendering neutral several of the sultan’s Turkish 
subjects. The similarity of the game played 
and playing by this man forces me to bring 
him to your excellency’s notice; the more so as 
several of the Kurdish bands of horse under Veli 
Pasha, during the recent unsuccessful operations 
of the Russian general-in-chief against Erze- 
rum, disbanded and fled to their homes with- 
out firing a shot. Another very serious coin- 
cidence is the conduct of the principal Mussul- 
man inhabitants of Erzerum during the late 
panic. There is no doubt that they would have 
treated with the enemy if the forts around the 
city -had not restrained them, and prevented 
an attack from the Russian army. I can only 
conclude that, as in 1829, Russian gold was 
ready at hand to effect its work. The Christian 
notables and their flock alone (under their 
bishop) showed true loyalty, and I have 
thanked them, through his reverence, in the 
name of the British government.” 


It will naturally strike an English reader as 
improbable that men holding the high position 
of these pashas should expect to return to a 
professed allegiance to the sultan after such 
deeds; but they had only to pay the pashas at 
Constantinople well to escape every punitive 
measure by which the Porte might be supposed 
to visit such treason. 

On the 17th the garrison was overjoyed with 
what Dr. Sandwith called ‘glorious news.” 
Omar Pasha was represented as being at 
Batoum, with a vast number of steamers 
crowded with troops, and an immense trans- 
port. Forty thousand men were represented 
as constituting his army. Mouravieff was said 
to have departed from his camp with 12,000 
of the blockading army for Akhiska, but Sand- 
with had no doubt that the enemy himself had 
issued this report to throw the garrison off its 
guard. General Williams does not appear to 
have believed either rumour, for in his despatch 
to Lord Clarendon, dated two days later, and 
already given, he does not mention them. He 
knew both Omar and the Russians better than 
his officers did. 

On the 23rd a Georgian of some distinction 
deserted to the garrison. He was one Aislan. 
Agha; six horsemen were in his retinue. In 
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his effort to enter the city, the Russian patrol 
stopped him. Agha replied to their challenge 
authoritatively in Russian—‘‘ Do you not know 
me? I am the colonel going the rounds.” 
The patrol hesitated. Agha made the moment 
of hesitation available, and, with his brave 
followers, charged through, and entered the 
city in safety. His arrival was a great event, 
for he brought the news of the fall of Sebasto- 
pol. The tidings ran ‘like wildfire” through 
town and garrison, and acclamations of joy 
burst from soldiers and people. At mid-day 
there was a general parade, and the news was 
read at the heads of the various battalions. 
The citizens turned out, and there was a feu de 
joe of pistols, -guns, fowling-pieces, Bashi- 
bazouk carbines, &c. <A grand salute was 
ordered from the castle, but as soon as the first 
gun was discharged a regiment of Russian 
cavalry, with two batteries of artillery, ap- 
proached the Hafiz Pasha Fort, and opened a 
quick fire. The officers of the garrison were 
astonished at this strange procedure; but the 
sagacity of General Williams was not for a 
moment at fault. He pointed out the real 
object—an intention to prevent the salute 
being heard as a salute by the Russian army, 
lest they should infer the truth, or that some 
other great victory was gained ; for the Russian 
troops were beginning to despair of capturing 
Kars, and would have been disheartened by 
hearing that victory elsewhere had crowned 
the allied arms. 

On the 26th intelligence reached the muschir 
that Omar Pasha’s army was rapidly concen- 
trating on the Chourouk-su, and that the 
‘‘ Sirdar Ekram” intended to begin his opera- 
tions against Georgia with instant vigour. 
The muschir also received tidings that Sebas- 
topol was partly taken, and the Russian fleet 
entirely destroyed. 

On the 25th the cholera broke out with 
fearful violence; it was imported from the 
enemy by means of deserters. Dr. Sandwith 
made every effort to check its course, but it 
continued its ravages from day to day, until 
1000 soldiers and many citizens perished by 
it. On this day the whole country seemed on 
fire, from the burning of the grass by the Rus- 
sians, to prevent the cavalry of the garrison 
from sallying forth in quest of fodder for the 
horses, 

On the 26th news arrived from Omar Pasha 
which seems altogether irreconcilable with the 
honour and good faith of that general in what 
concerned the relief of Kars. Dr. Sandwith, 
referring to that intelligence, thus wrote con- 
cerning it in his journal of the 27th:—“ An 
aide-de-camp of Omar Pasha entered the city 
last night; the generalissimo has landed at 
Suchum Kaleh with 45,000 of the best Turk- 
ish, Egyptian, and Tunisian troops; the trans- 
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port corps was shortly expected. The aide. 
camp has been twelve days on the road.” 

In a private letter of General Willia 
written from Kars on the 28th of Septem} 
he thus describes his hopes as excited by 
Turkish general :—‘‘ Omar Pasha is most lik 
now on his march towards Tiflis or Akhis 
for we heard from him two days ago, tell 
us that he was concentrating his troops on 
Chourouk-su, and that he should himself m 
on with the greatest possible speed, begging 
to hold out twenty days. With our econo 
of bread we can do much more than that, ¢ 
would have given the Russians cold fingers 
we let them inside our lines.” 

From these statements it would appear fl 
not earlier than the 13th of September On 
wrote to General Williams, informing him {] 
he had landed at Suchum Kaleh, was at : 
head of 45,000 men, and in twenty dz 
would relieve Kars. Here is a threef 
statement, as to the place in which ¢ 
generalissimo was, the troops at his dispos 
and his power within a given time, at 1 
head of such a considerable force, to create 
diversion sufficient for the relief of the gar 
son. In another chapter, relating the act 
history of Omar’s proceedings, we shall 
able to show that on the 18th of September, 
on any date in September, he had not t 
slightest prospect of relieving Kars in twen 
days, and never would have sent a despatch 
that effect, unless it was his intention to ke 
General Williams in the place until a retre 
from it was impossible—unless, in fact, | 
partook of the desire which was cherished | 
the clique at Constantinople, of handing oy 
General Williams and his British assistants 
prisoners of war to the Russians. Let it | 
remembered that at this juncture the pash 
whom General Williams caused to be se 
away from Kars and its neighbourhood in di 
grace, and to be tried and punished at Consta 
tinople for their peculations, were shield 
from undergoing the punishments awarded | 
them by the powerful interest of Omar, 
whose influence they were originally 
pointed; and that Selim Pasha, at Erzerun 
and Mustapha Pasha, at Batoum, were cart) 
ing on the same game of false promises an 
false representations; and it will be difiicu 
for any one to keep in view all these fac 
without coming to the conclusion that Gener 
Williams was trifled with and betrayed | 
Omar, Selim, Mustapha, the pashas and sera 
kier at Constantinople, and that some others 
that city, who were neither Turks nor pasha 
but from whom General Williams was entitle 
to sympathy and support, were not displease 
with the progress of this combination: Di 
him. Indeed, it is much to be doubted tht 


if displeasure had been resolutely evinet 
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nst these schemes by legitimate English 
ences at Constantinople, they would have 
been reduced to practice. Mr. Oliphant 
ided the camp of Omar Pasha as an ama- 
_ He touched at Suchum Kaleh, Ghelend- 
Redout Kaleh, Batoum, Shefketail, and 
izond, during the month of September. 
met Omar at Batoum, and gives this ac- 
t+ of the prospect of affairs then, ‘ the 
lle of September :’—‘‘I found Omar at 
um, in a state of impatient expectancy, 
nied chiefly in the reorganisation of Mustapha 
as army, and the establishment of hospitals 
them. He told me that the accounts he 
received of the country between Batoum 
Kutais had induced him to change his 
of operations to Suchum Kaleh, as by so 
¢ he would not only secure his left flank, 
find a more practicable line of march.” 
hat prospect had Omar “in the middle of 
ember” of relieving Kars in twenty days, 
n his own army was not even collected 
| the shores of Asia? How could he boast 
ing at the head of 45,000 men, when he 
vy well there was not the smallest prospect 
is being within many thousands of that 
ber, and when he had already learned by 
mal inspection of Mustapha’s army at 
um that instead of 12,000 men, at which 
d been computed, there were not 1000 in 
eluding invalids ? 

r. Oliphant, so ardent an admirer of Omar 
a, and a personal friend of Colonel Sim- 
, the English commissioner in his camp, 
mantly remarks on the tardiness dis- 
ad by the French commander :—* On the 
f September General Williams writes :— 
at is being done for the relief of this 
?’ This important question is answered, 
‘refer to Colonel Simmons’ despatch to the 
of Clarendon, dated three weeks later (the 
of September), from the Crimea :—‘ Up to 
resent time General Pelissier has not sig- 
1 his assent to the departure for Asia of 
more of the Ottoman troops now stationed 
’ Two thousand had been allowed to 
tt three days before. Sebastopol had 
1a fortnight previous to this. The prin- 
use of a portion of the Turkish army had 
to hold some lines at Baidar, It had 
¢ been employed in the trenches, nor was 
gaged in the siege. It was now becoming 
‘tual encumbrance and embarrassment to 
allied forces, encamped in so limited a 
'. “It would appear to be most desirable,’ 
Colonel Simmons, ‘for the interest 
he allied troops now here that they 
d depart.’ Again: ‘General Simpson 
nformed me that he sees no objection to 
departure. The only obstacle, therefore, 
3 tobe, that the assent of General Pelis- 
ind the French government has not been 
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given.’ Here, then, we are enabled, for the 
first time, to arrive at some definite conclusion 
as to the immediate and proximate fall of 
Kars,” 

The circumstances so accurately described 
by Mr. Oliphant in the above quotations and 
comments made by him, prove that Omar 
Pasha could not have sincerely and honourably 
written, at any time within the month of Sep- 
tember, to General Williams that he would 
relieve Kars, if the English commissioner held 
out for twenty days. It was a cruel and 
treacherous mockery of his situation; and if it 
were not an act of vindictive perfidy, it is im- 
possible to account for it. It was so late as 
the 3rd of October when Omar reached Suchum 
Kaleh, which he must have intended to be the 
base of his operations when he addressed the 
faithless letter to which General Williams and 
Dr. Sandwith referred with so much unfounded 
hope. Omar spent a month loitering in Min- 
grelia when he got there, independent of the 
time -consumed in marches and battle; and 
Mustapha Pasha, who was ordered to effect a 
certain movement on the Rhion in Omar’s 
support, spent two months in marching about 
ten miles and back again, having employed 
ten thousand men in a manner which both he 
and Omar Pasha knew was useless, if they did 
not actually mean it to be so. These facts 
must come again under view in future chap- 
ters, when the reader will be left with ample 
evidence that ‘‘Omar never intended to relieve 
Kars,”’ as the author of this History is aware 
officers who served in his army, and must 
have been in his confidence, have admitted. 
The feelings of General Williams upon the 
receipt of such encouraging tidings from Omar, 
may be judged from the buoyant style in 
which he depicted his own sufferings and 
those of the garrison, in the following extract 
from a private letter of the 28th of Sep- 
tember :—‘‘ Our last enemy is cholera, which, 
after inflicting much loss on the Russians, 
came to us three days ago; but I hope it will 
not prove of a virulent type. We are in 
capital ‘caf.’ For the last two days Moura- 
vieff has been sending off his baggage to 
Gumri, and, even by the light of lanterns, the 
arabas moved on that road all last night. 
We still look sharp, and leave nothing to 
chance. Our little fellows are in high spirits, 
and would fight like devils if he tries a last 
gasp and rush. Vous verrons. We are all 
thin and bronzed from exposure and night- 
work. My sword-belt would not do its duty 
were it not shortened by many a buckle-hole; 
but allof us are in high spirits. The mortality 
amongst our horses has been, and is, terrible 
from sheer starvation; we can with great 
difficulty bury them, and employ for that pur- 
pose large detachments of infantry. ”’ 
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On this day General Williams sent to Erze- 
rum, urging the preparation of provisions and 
stores in case the enemy should raise the 
blockade, which he gave some indications of 
being likely to do. In this the general was 
disappointed, in common with the muschir, 
and all the officers, English, Hungarian, and 
Turkish. Mouravieff was as daring as he was 
skilful, and had been acting cautiously, but 
effectively, to leave the impression which the 
garrison entertained. He did not, however, 
succeed in lulling the vigilance of General 
Wiiliams, as the following events show :— 


GENERAL ASSAULT BY THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


On the 29th a grand attack was made upon 
the city by the whole of Mouravieff’s force. 
That general, having heard of the arrange- 
ments for an expedition to Georgia under 
Omar Pasha, and of the fall of Southern Sebas- 
topol, naturally supposed that the armies under 
Pelissier and Simpson would display more 
enterprise than they did, and that so important 
a sphere of action as that of Asia Minor would 
receive their attention; he feared that French 
and British troops would be landed at Trebi- 
zond, and also be dispatched in support of the 
diversion contemplated by Omar; he there- 
fore determined upon a desperate attempt to 
take Kars by storm. No expectation of making 
an assault existed in the Russian camp at nine 
o’elock on the night of the 28th. Prepara- 
tions soon after that hour began to be made, 
and Mouravieff was himself all activity; the 
brave and energetic old man was everywhere 
directing, arranging, superintending. Kmety 
showed his just appreciation of the Russian 
commander-in-chief when he persisted in be- 
heving, contrary to the opinion of Dr. Sand- 
with, that he would assault Kars, even if 
obliged to raise the blockade. Mouravieff went 
from corps to corps, encouraging the troops, 
and chatting familiarly with the junior officers, 
contrary to his habit, and assuring them that 
Kars would be easily taken. He had deter- 
mined that, if possible, it should be taken, 
for he had concerted his measures with deter- 
mination at any cost to secure success, and 
was ready at the chosen moment to launch 
30,000 men against the obstinate city. We 
have in a previous chapter given a general 
description of the place and its defences, to 
which our readers must refer while perusing 
this relation of the battle. So singular was 
the situation of Kars, so numerous the de- 
fences, and so peculiar the character and 
relation to one another, that it is very difficult 
to give a clear and comprehensive view of the 
progress of the contest. Colonel Lake, the 
engineer officer who, under the approval of 
General Williams, planned the defences, ex- 
pressed the great difficulty he felt to convey 
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in writing a perspicuous account of the, 
flict; in a letter to a friend he represente 
as necessary, pencil in hand, personally 4 
scribe what occurred, in order to communi 
it intelligibly to others. a | 
About three o’clock in the morning, on 
the sentinels most in advance heard dull he 
sounds, as if of distant wheels. He at . 
supposed it to be convoy-carts, which came | 
went so frequently in connection with 
Muscovite camp. Listening for some ti 
the sounds struck his ear as the familiar run 
of artillery-wheels, and he communicated 
suspicions, which were confirmed by other ¢ 
The first sentinel, putting his ear to the grou 
heard the measured tramp of infantry, bu 
was supposed that it proceeded from the rel: 
ing-parties passing from post to post. ' 
word passed, and the alarm was given. Km 
commanded this portion of the line of defer 
occupying a central position behind, in 
rifle camp, where Major Teesdale also had | 
tent. Kmety could hear no sounds, the ni 
was dark, the city was silent, and all bey: 
was also still. The noises which were he 
before were hushed, and it was evident tha’ 
they indicated the approach of the enemy, t 
approach was managed with extreme caut 
and care. Silently, quietly, but swiftly Km 
marshalled his troops, and the men peered do! 
into the deep darkness, and listened w 
anxious ears, but nothing stirred which co; 
be heard or seen. After an hour’s pausi 
few riflemen were sent out upon a reconni 
sance ; they stole forward in the furtive, | 
rapid way peculiar to that service, but as | 
nothing could be heard. By degrees, as tl: 
lay upon the earth, the rumble of artillery « 
the march of men could be recognised more ¢ 
more distinctly, and Kmety from his posit! 
also heard it. The word was passed, and ‘ 
Zebeks prepared their pieces (carabines a tig 
and were ready to fire upon any shape wh: 
might emerge from the gloom. ‘The artille: 
men loaded with heavy charges of grape, 
all was again silent. It was a time of aw! 
and thrilling suspense. At last the riflem! 
returned from their reconnaissance, if such 
could be called, exclaiming that “‘ The Giaor 
were coming,” and at once messengers sped: 
every other portion of the camp. Peering 1 
the dense gloom, a soldier, remarkable for ‘ 
faculty of seeing by night, perceived iE 
masses of the enemy coming steadily on, @ 
exclaimed, ‘‘It is moving—it is a column! 
the Muscovs!” In a moment a gun ¥ 
pointed, and sent out its thunder of defian, 
bearing also into the closely- packed mass of t 
Muscovites a shower of grape. ries an 
from the wounded—a shout of triumph fr: 
the Turks, answered promptly by a cry of re? 
and defiance from the enemy now rush 
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y on to the works; every step was met by 
nging fire of grape, and the Russians fell 
as the leaves of the forest stricken by the 
orm. Kmety was at once at his post. 
lale was going his rounds, but arrived 
in the fight, and threw himself into the 
ek Battery, to the right of the Tahmasp 
ubt, and separated from it by a line of 
Lake 
sleep, no doubt in the sound sleep of the 
yorked and weary soldier, when the boom- 
f the cannon roused him. His soldier 
nt told him it was but a dream, for he 
lept too soundly to awake until roused by 
The accustomed ear of Lake 


twork called the Rennison line. 


aster’s call. 
that these sounds were the notes of open- 
onflict. 
red to hurry forth, when General Wil- 


, already on the alert, called out to him 
Lake 


he enemy was attacking in force. 
ved at once that guns were firing in 
rection of Kanli Battery on-the extreme 
of the defence, and Tahmasp on the 
-west. Galloping to the former, in the 
ste of battle, he with difficulty perceived, 
e dawn had not yet broke, that there was 
e in front of it, but beyond range, and 
ting almost exclusively of cavalry and 
ty. Judging by the position taken, and 
eseription of force there that no attack 
neditated in that quarter, and that the 
r was merely making a feint, he ordered 
he Russian artillery fire should not be 
red, unless the troops came well within 
He then remounted, and turned to- 
Tahmasp, whence the flashes of the 
n the darkness were quick and fierce, and 
soon followed by a roll of musketry, 
told but too plainly that the enemy was 
othe works. Lake afterwards declared 
here was an intensity of sound in the 
tade, and in the roll of the musketry, 
3 he had never before heard. The con- 
less of close, earnest, awful battle, took 
jonof his mind. Riding to Tchin 
y (afterwards called Vassif Pasha Bat- 
he was enabled to comprehend more 
the scheme of attack; he perceived 
enemy was directing his efforts upon 
tof the Tahmasp line of breastwork, 
was defended by Hussein Pasha, a gal- 
‘Teassian, The right of these works soon 
peared under a powerful fire; there 
‘was more immediately engaged, and 
Teesdale took post throughout the battle. 
sack was soon extended to the batteries, 
hie the interpreter (Zohrab), Captain 
Son, and Major Teesdale (the English 
°s). There was a battery behind these 
Jhurchill Battery, named after the secre- 
the general, and another named Wil- 


°asha Battery. The key of the place 
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He was scarcely dressed, and 
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was Fort Lake, according to Colonel Lake’s 
idea, who planned it, although Kmety re- 
presents the Tahmasp Heights as the key of 
the whole defence. Mouravieff hoped to turn 
the Tahmasp lines, and penetrate to Fort 
Lake, which was connected with the English 
batteries, and was, in fact, a part of that line 
of defence. Possessing Fort Lake he could 
shell the town, destroy the magazines, and 
(having conquered Tahmasp) render the city 
no longer tenable. The position of the assailed 
became now most serious: Mourayieff had 
posted artillery on an eminence, which enabled 
him to throw a heavy fire into the Tahmasp 
Redoubts, and the works on its left; shot and 
shell fell thickly among them. No previous 
fire of artillery opened their way, but relying 
on a surprise, the Russian columns came on as 
they always did throughout the war, in close, 
dense masses. Floods of grape smote them from 
the batteries they were so gallantly storming. 
As they reached the breastworks, musketry—the 
long rifles of the Lazi, Minié rifles, carabines a 
tige—were directed against their very heads, 
sweeping down rank after rank, as the strong 
wind scatters the ascending smoke. The Rus- 
sian officers displayed a professional pride and 
personal daring that was magnanimous; fore- 
most in danger, they dashed, sword in hand, 
upon the bayonets of the garrison, in the hope 
that by the very desperation of the rush they 
made, an entrance would be forced for their 
followers. On the left flank the enemy pressed 
on, and attacked the position in rear; but the 
redoubts were closed, and Hussein Pasha, the 
gallant Circassian, defended the Tahmasp Bat- 
tery itself, and the line of breastwork to its 
left, which the enemy were successful in turn- 
ing. On the right of the Tahmasp range of 
heights, and separated from the Tahmasp Re- 
doubt by lunettes and breastworks, was the 
Yuksek Tabia, a redoubt into which Teesdale 
entered soon after the attack. Along the front 
of the Tahmasp Redoubt, and the works be- 
tween it and the Yuksek Battery, and beyond 
that defence to the right on to the heights 
called Shirshani Tepessi, the Russians made 
daring, desperate, and protracted efforts to 
effect an entrance; they did succeed in cap- 
turing a lunette to the left of the Yuksek 
Tabia, in which were some guns, but they 
were not able to make much use of them, and 
they were somewhat early in the battle driven 
out of that work at the point of the bayonet by 
Kmety in person, at the head of four companies 
of Rifles. The Russians turned the extreme 
right, as well as the left of the Tahmasp line 
of defence, but found that the works were all 
closed. They then necessarily occupied the 
camp in the rear, which had been Kmety’s 
head-quarters; there they planted their stand- 
ards, massed their battalions, and opened a 
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tremendous fire of musketry against the rear 
of the whole line of the ahmasp defences. 
Major Teesdale skilfully turned his guns to the 
reverse of the Yuksek Battery, now made the 
front, and directed a galling fire of grape upon 
the camp, where the enemy had thus ranged 
his infantry. Teesdale worked his cannon and 
plied his musketry with rapidity and bold- 
ness. This effort was one of the redeeming 
circumstances of the battle; his guns swept 
down numbers as they rushed on, especially 
the officers, fiercely against the redoubt, which 
they were maddened with despair to find closed 
against them, as well as desperately defended. 

While Teesdale, from his position at the 
Yuksek, on the north-west of the defence, 
maintained an obstinate conflict, Kmety’s at- 
tention was directed to that point also, but 
more especially to the left of the Tahmasp 
range. General Williams and the muschir 
were at head-quarters, which were situated to 
the south-west of the town, and as nearly as 
possible in the centre of the whole defence. 
It was his desire, when the conflict began, 
that Lake should remain at the Tchin Tabia, 
at the other side of the river to that where 
head-quarters and the reserves were placed, 
and in a position, if possible, still more central 
to the points attacked. But Lake, perceiving 
that the enemy had stormed the English bat- 
teries on the north of the defences, repaired to 
Fort Lake which commanded them, and di- 
-recting the heavy guns there, so as to dislodge 
the temporary victors, dealt also among them 
horrible slaughter. The necessity of Lake’s 
presence there was obvious; for while one 
portion of the enemy was turning the Tahmasp 
range of defence, and attacking them in reverse, 
another powerful body, consisting of a division 
of infantry, and two regiments of dragoons, 
supported by fieldpieces, penetrated on the 
north beyond the Tchakmask Tabia,* and breast- 
work nearer to the river, and attacked that 
line of defence called the English tabias. 
These were occupied by weak garrisons, but 
were gallantly defended, as all agree, except, 
indeed, General Kmety, who was not there, 
and. who deprecates anything done where he 
was not. 

Captain Thompson was on the same side of 
the river as that in which head-quarters were. 
The captain had charge of two batteries: one, 
called the Kara-dagh, overlooking the road to 
Gumri, to the east of the city and of the 
defences; the other, the Arab Tabia, to the 
north-east. From this remote position he 
was enabled to render immense service, by 
using artillery of very heavy metal, especially 
one “‘ big gun,’ and by the opportune dispatch 

* This must nat be confounded with Tahmasp, on the 


north-west of the defence, as might easily be done by 
English readers from similarity of name. 
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of his Bashi-bazouks (on foot), and the 
risons of his tabias to the relief of the} 
immediately assailed. He was, like | 
bound fast in sleep when the sound o 
cannon from Tahmasp aroused him, 
loping up to the heights of his positio; 
looked beyond the city and the river, y 
were hidden in darkness, and saw the fi 
of the guns at Tahmasp, and very soon 
the streaming flashes of the musketry. 
could only perceive that a fierce fight 
waging, but the duties of his own po 
kept him simply an observer. After a: 
he heard cheers under the English batt 
which, as already shown, were attacked 
after the lines at Tahmasp—those batterie 
much nearer to him than the latter. A) 
began to dawn, he was horrified to per 
that the English tabias were being stor 
he could distinctly count five Russian 
talions—three regiments of dragoons ( 
accounts name only two), and sixteen — 
pieces; the resistance, however noble, 
borne down; and the fieldpieces were act 
brought into position above the gorge o. 
river, and began to fire down upon the { 
and also in the direction of the mags 
the position of which was pointed ou 
deserters. At this juncture, General Will 
whose attention from his central positio 
directed to every quarter, and who thoug 
everything, sent up word to Thompson to 
his men to the relief of the troops ee 
the English batteries. His own prompt 
and forethought were such that he need« 
such orders; he had already dismountec 
Bashi-bazouks attached to his command, 
together with 800 infantry, sent them ¢ 
the river. While they were acting im 
dience to his orders, he opened fire fro1 
guns, simultaneously with those from | 
Lake, which opportunely directed their 
nonade upon the spot, as already ai 
Dr. Sandwith describes Captain Thomps' 
effecting, with one great gun, the servi 
now performed; this was not the case. 
whole battery was directed upon the Er 
tabias, and one gun of large calibre | 
immense slaughter among the invaders. » 
tenant Koch, under Captain Thompson | 
ders, opened fire also from the Arab 4 
and sent its garrison across the river, to 
in expelling the captors of the English * 
The fire from these batteries (Lakes: 
Thompson’s) was murderous, and it wail 
possible for the enemy to occupy the | 
while exposed to it. Lake had s0 ski. 
constructed the works, that no redoubt | 
be held by the foe without being expose 
flanking ‘fire from some other. Thom) 
however, supposed that his battery did 
more than it was possible to perform, | 
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not see the hand-to-hand conflict which 
1ecessary to expel the assailants from the 
\d they had so bravely won. Kmety, in 
scount, most disingenuously tries to leave 
mpression that Koch, not Thompson, had 
e glory of what was accomplished from 
\d the river in driving the Russians out of 
inglish tabias. This is as unfaithful as 
unbecoming. Judging from his writing, 
ral Kmety is bitterly prejudiced against 
inglish, and seems intensely envious of 
eputation acquired by British officers— 
when these officers have covered them- 
with honour by their personal courage 
heir skill, and were at the same time his 
yenerous upholders and intimate friends. 
bligations of gratitude, no pride of per- 
friendship can counteract this ungenerous 
nsoldierly disposition on his part. It is 
y that one so brave, and one so much 
red im the despatches of General Wil- 
and in the private letters of all the Eng- 
ficers who served at Kars, should allow 
yarice of honour to eat out the generous 
agnanimous emotions of a gallant soldier’s 
_ Even with the advice of a certain illus- 
person at’ Constantinople, and the assist- 
of others as envious and less gifted, 
al Kmety is not sufficiently ingenious to 
the merits of others without damaging 
f. He has, however, rendered services 
pen almost equal to those rendered by 
ord, for he has unintentionally indicated 
t portion of the English public at all 
ant of such questions, what a centre of 
intrigue, and envy is to be found some- 
hear the British embassy at Constun- 
aming again to the proceedings of Lake. 
mas he saw the attack on the left of 
sp, he placed two very heavy guns on 
hin Battery, and directed their fire upon 
Ssian artillery, which had unlimbered, 
‘8 cannonading the reverse of the Tah- 
tedoubt. From the Tchin he proceeded, 
ady related, to Fort Lake, which had 
‘been engaged, but which redoubled its 
under the auspices of the colonel. When 
of Fort Lake, with that of the batteries 
‘ain Thompson, had rendered the English 
untenable by the Russians, reinforce- 
arrived there from Captain Thompson, 
ttain reserves from General Williams. 
and his rifles had held the Russians at 
th on the right and left of Tahmasp. 
m fought with the coolest and most un- 
§ courage, taking deliberate aim, nearly 
hot bringing down a foe. The veteran 


them from the captured camp, and, with a 
mere handful of men, frequently scattered 
many times their number. Meantime, General 
Williams had to watch the Russians, who 
menaced the Kanli Tabia, and to take care 
that they did not turn their feint into a real 
attack. By his judicious and timely orders 
to Colonel Thompson, he provided that every 
assistance which could be rendered thence 
should be afforded to the English tabias. He 
sent his own reserves to the Tchin Battery, 
the garrison of which was ordered up to Lake’s 
support at Fort Lake, and gradually directed 
men from the Tchin Tabia to the assistance of 
Kmety. Kmety, in his querulous pamphlet, 
makes no acknowledgment of this, although he 
knew well that every movement was directed 
by General Williams, and that the line occu- 
pied by himself, from the position of Hussein 
Pasha to that of Teesdale, would have been 
certainly captured by the enemy but for the 
judicious arrangements by which Williams 
sent forward assistance. Kmety must have 
known from Kolman, who acted as chief of 
the staff to General Williams, that every moye- 
ment was dictated by pencil-notes written by 
the general, and conveyed by Kolman to the 
various points where these orders were made 
effective. Immediately after the battle, and 
while he remained in Kars, and even while he 
remained in Asia Minor, no one was more 
lavish of praise, in reference to the compre- 
hensive measures of General Williams, than 
Kmety ; it is strange how he should become 
better informed when he took up his abode 
upon the shores of the Bosphorus. It is also 
unfortunate for the magnanimity of the brave 
Hungarian, that it is so sure a road to prefer- 
ment there, to decry the independent commis- 
sioner of her majesty. Opportunity for send- 
ing assistance to Kmety did not arise until 
after a conflict truly terrible, and in which 
both sides showed the utmost gallantry. The 
battle continued to rage along the T'ahmasp 
Heights and along its flanks, Kmety, Hussein 
Pasha, and Teesdale, performing prodigies of 
valour, and inspiring all beneath them with 
courage dauntless as their own. Their pre- 
sence of mind was equal to their heroism; 
no confusion was permitted to arise; each 
stroke of artillery and volley of musketry was 
given with deadly precision; and the bayonet 
did its brave work in the grasp of resolute and 
steady hands. To assist Kmety by infantry 
was difficult, for the Russians occupied the 
plateau behind the Tahmasp Heights. It was, 
by the occupants of the defences there making 
desperate sorties, that additional troops could 
find a passage from the reinforcements sent up 
by General Williams. The battalions which 
constituted these reinforcements advanced gra- 
dually, taking advantage of all the inequalities 


made repeated sorties upon the Rus- 
‘fantry, who were pressing in upon 
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of the ground, and placing the Russians in the 
vanquished camp under a double fire the most 
galling. A long line of wall, which had been 
built to shelter the camp-kitchens, formed a 
shelter for the reserve battalions; and from 
this they threw out their forces as they could, 
and in proportion as their fire made impression 
upon the Russian masses. At last, the fire 
of these masses slackened, the deadly rage of 
cannon, musketry, and rifle, at close range, 
mowed down the enemy as the scythe cuts the 
field-flowers. Kmety, at the proper juncture, 
charged them with his infantry. The guns 
from Fort Lake smote them heavily. The 
1-gun battery and the Yussuf Pasha Battery 
raked them with a cross-fire the most wither- 
ing, and with perfect impunity. The hour of 
victory for the garrison had arrived; the 
astonished and baffled enemy knew not what 
todo. No provision had been made by Moura- 
vieff for such a contingency as actually hap- 
pened; he did not suppose that the Tahmasp 
works were closed in reverse, or that, in case 
of their being turned, victory to the assailants 
could be delayed. But there his battalions 
stood upon the plateau within the defences, 
yet unable to hold so much as a single 
lunette, whilst a blaze of vengeful fire encircled 
them, and death smote them on every hand. 
Never were troops placed in a predicament 
more dreadful; seldom have troops shown a 
more soldierly contempt of death and respect 
for duty. The retreat was disastrous; the 
vanquished squadrons, battalions, and artillery, 
had to run the gauntlet of the renewed and 
triumphant fire of all the defences within 
range of which they had come. The pursuing 
ball and grape sped along the line of their re- 
treat, and havoc the most signal rent their 
columns. Soldiers and citizens sallied forth 
in pursuit; the wild Lazi and the sedate 
white-turbaned townsmen glided down the 
declivities in lines of exulting conquerors, 
strewing the slopes with the slain of the 
defeated. The victory was won; but the 
victors were not able to utilise the battle as 
their own valour and the skill of their chiefs 
would have impelled, from the total want of 
cavalry, of horses for their fieldpieces, and 
from the sickly condition of the men, 

Among the fearful episodes of the bloody 
tragedy, one of the most sanguinary was con- 
nected with the fate of the Russian cavalry in 
the attack. upon the English tabias. Sup- 
posing them all to be open in the rear, the 
troopers turned the nearest of these defences to 
their own line of advance, and cut down a 
timid Turkish colonel who had abandoned his 
men, and some hundred of his soldiers who 
followed him in his effort to escape from the 
tabia, where he was posted, to the stronger 
defences of Fort Lake. These tabias were 
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connected with breastworks, and the R: 
Dragoons, under the idea that they were 
sible, charged furiously up to them; but 
in his construction of these works, hac 
tected every line of intrenchment by five 
of troups de loups; the Dragoons were, ther 
received with a murderous fire—the who 
fell dead beneath it; confusion arose ¢ 
them, and before they retired and re-fo 
numbers were shot down; they fell hel; 
under the cool, sure fire of the rifles. 

The Turks, in the pursuit, dealt slat 
upon the pursued. Hussein Pasha : 
forth from the left of the Tahmasp 
intrepid young Teesdale rushed forth 
Yuksek; Kmety and the troops on Renr 
lines were soon upon the track of the foe. 
attempt to rally was impossible; the Ru 
fled with the utmost precipitation fro: 
neath the vengeful fire of the victors. 
Williams cavalry at that moment—a 
brigade— the destruction of the enemy 
have been much greater, and there isn 
ing what the results might have been 
any further attempt to continue the ble 
of Kars. His only force was about 1( 
mounted horsemen, who did their best to 
the pursuit effectual, as far as pursuit 
be ventured in the presence of the por 
cavalry of the enemy. 

The loss on the part of the Turks was 
1300 men, of whom 300 fell in the defe 
the English tabias, and the rest in th 
of defence generically called Tahmasp, - 
included the redoubt called Tahmasp ‘ 
the line of breastwork to the left of i 
to the right up to Yuksek Tabia, and o 
right of that up to the strong eminen 
Shirshani Tepessi. The loss of the Ru 
was enormously disproportioned to that 
garrison, it could not have been mucl 
than 15,000 men killed and woundec 
course it cannot certainly be affirmed th 
destruction was so heavy; but, upon a ¢ 
computation, it is difficult to fix upon 4 
mate less terrible. General Kmety ga 
opinion on this point in the following ter 
“The total loss in killed and wound 
the side of the defenders was 1094, of 
790 were either killed or wounded 1 
defence of Tahmasp. The number of the: 
buried by the garrison after the figh 
about 6500, of whom more than 6000 
the attack on Tahmasp. This does not 1 
the killed and wounded taken away | 
retiring columns.” . 

Sir William Williams thus referred 
private letter to the number of the slé 
“They literally covered the country rou 
field of contention. Upwards of 5000 wé 
under ground, so that his losses hav 
enormous. Mikho, a prisoner, my old s¢ 
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he battle from the Russian camp, and he 
they confess to 9500. One hundred and 
wounded and a few prisoners remain in 
ands. We have four Russian wounded 
sin a house near us, and they feed and 
; we do, from our kitchen.” 
onel Lake is more specific :—‘‘I found a 
oung officer of Russian chasseurs, stripped 
t his shirt and drawers, sitting against a 
et, with his eye hanging out on his cheek, 
haying entered the eye, and passed out 
dthe ear. I bound up his eye with my 
erchief, put him on the horse of one of 
derly dragoons, and sent him down to the 
al. I have since seen him, and he is 
well; but his eye is gone, of course. He 
ne he is only twenty years of age; he is 
good-looking and gentleman-like. His 
1 I saw lying in the ditch of Yuksek 
ry, with his horse beside him. I rode 
er the field afterwards; and, if I had not 
t with my own eyes, I should have dis- 
ed what I am now going to tell you. 
ecommenced burying the dead the same 
oon: first of all our own. We lost in 
and wounded between one thousand and 
1 hundred, among them several officers. 
0 this time, and this is the fifth day, 
h we have kept several regiments con- 
y employed, we have not yet finished 
nournful occupation. The accounts to- 
how six thousand, three hundred, and 
actually buried of the Russians. This 
not include those who fell at a distance; 
of whom were carried off by the enemy, 
thers are still lying in all directions. I 
bout yesterday, and found bodies without 
er in various spots. We have only two 
red and odd wounded Russians in our 
lal. I saw the enemy taking their 
ded away all the time of the attack; and 
rter who came in to-day says that 2000 
(which I saw) started yesterday for 
1 laden with wounded, and that two- 
3 of the Russian infantry are hors de 
t. We have seen officers’ funerals going 
ery day in their camps; and I believe a 
number of them fell during the action. 
Erivansky regiment, one of their crack 
, only brought 350 men out of action. I 
se that, having besieged us for four 
hs, Mouravieff was ashamed of going 
without a final attack. Now, if he has 
et Omar Pasha, he will have to encounter 
h army (in good spirits) of 45,000 men, 
wn force being considerably cut up. I 
’e the Russians had altogether 380,000 
3 engaged, the flower of the Caucasian 
We had under 7000 engaged, not one 
Iron of cavalry, for most of our horses 


been killed, and few remained eyen for 
uns, 
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When the number actually buried, the 
wounded prisoners, the proportion that fell 
beyond the Turkish lines, the slain and wounded 
carried away, are all taken into the computation, 
a loss of 15,000 men is not too heavy to attri- 
bute to the attack. Colonel Lake subsequently 
came to that conclusion. He thus expressed 
himself in a private letter, written on the 6th 
of October :—‘‘ It is impossible for the Russians 
to get away, I imagine, for a day or two, for 
Mouravieff cannot leave his wounded, and 
many cannot be moved. He seems to be bury- 
ing officers every day—dying of their wounds, 
I suppose. Deserters who have come in say 
he has lost 300 officers, among them many of 
high rank. They say he has 15,000 men hors 
de combat. Up to the night before last the 
numbers buried by us amounted to six thou- 
sand and odd. I do not know if there are any 
more since. Our loss in killed and wounded 
was 1092, exclusive of the townspeople (who 
lost 101), and of Bashi-bazouks, the number of 
whom I know not. It has been very hard 
work burying the dead, and many regiments 
have been employed in doing it since the 
battle. All the dead horses had to be re- 
moved.” 

The scene after the battle, described by other 
eye-witnesses, is one of the most painful ever 
presented as the result of conflict. Scarcely 
did the most murderous struggles in the Crimea 
leave such a wreck behind. Dr. Sandwith, 
who, as a medical man, was peculiarly quali- 
fied to judge of the havoc of the battle-field, 
thus wrote of what he witnessed :— 

‘‘T rode round the batteries soon after the 
action, and seldom had. the oldest soldier wit- 
nessed a more terrible sight. ‘There were lite- 
rally piles of dead already stripped of their 
clothes by marauding soldiers, and lying in 
every posture; while the plaintive cries of 
men with shattered limbs arose from time to 
time from amidst these acres of detaced hu- 
manity. Every ghastly wound was there— 
deep and broad -sabre-cuts, letting out the life 
of man in a crimson flood, limbs carried off by 
round-shot, and carcasses of man and horse torn 
and shattered by grape. I urged our men to 
carry off the wounded, but this work proceeded 
slowly —for the distance to the town was nearly 
three miles, all or nearly all our horses and 
mules were dead, and our ambulance corps 
thereby rendered useless. Suddenly a band of 
music strikes up; if is the rifle band, and the 
tune is a wild Zebek melody. At once a 
dozen of these mountaineers spring up from 
their repose, join hand-in-hand, and dance 
amidst the dead, the dying, and the wounded. 

‘“ After a day of hard fighting, of glorious 
triumph, and soul-harrowing work, the night 
closes in upon us long ere we had removed the 
Russian wounded from the battle-field. God 
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help them! After lying naked in a scorching 
sun, with shattered limbs and burning thirst, 
they are now exposed to a frosty night. I 
verily believe that the sensations of the human 
body are so blunted after a while as to be no 
longer susceptible of suffering. 

“« Sunday, September 30th.—This is no day 
of rest; our soldiers are hard at work with the 
spade, and before nightfall they have buried 
many thousand Russians, and removed the 
wounded. Some pious Mussulmans of Kars 
declare they saw a sacred band of 10,000 men, 
all clothed in green, the prophet’s colour, 
fighting with our troops. These heavenly 
warriors disappeared when the Russians re- 
treated. Yesterday and to-day the cholera has 
ceased—a singular phenomenon, occasioned, I 
presume, by intense moral emotion.” 

Dr. Sandwith also gave the following graphic 
description of the retreat and pursuit:— 
“About mid-day the Russian columns were 
seen running down the hill, their cavalry and 
artillery steadily protecting their retreat. A 
confused mass of citizens, horse and foot, fol- 
lowed them with the utmost temerity, firing 
into their retreating ranks. But where was 
our cavalry? where were the fierce Turkish 
~ horsemen who once overran the east of Europe? 
Two thousand of these horsemen would now 
destroy the Russian army: as it 1s, we are 
forced to keep to our intrenchments—we have 
no cavalry and no horse-artillery; and, with 
‘deep chagrin, we see the enemy gradually re- 
form, and march off unmolested.” 

The following touching episode in his narra- 
tive of the fate of the wounded occurs in Dr. 
Sandwith’s report of his experience subsequent 
to that bloody day :—‘“ One of our wounded 
Russian officers is a Pole, who has had half 
his face carried away by a grape-shot. He 
regrets beyond measure the loss of a ring, on 
which is engraved the name Eloise, and de- 
elares that the recovery of this trinket, which 
he values beyond anything in the world, would 
at once cure him. Mr. Rennison our inter- 
preter, hearing of this, produces a ring, which 
he has bought from a soldier, and which proves 
to be the identical one so much desired. The 
poor fellow leaps from his bed, wild with joy, 
on the recovery of his lost treasure, the gift of 
some distant well-beloved one. This wounded 
officer died of a paralysis a few days after this 
event.” 

The conduct of men and officers during this 
fierce fight was most glorious. The Turks 
fought so as to deserve all the commendations 
heaped upon them by General Williams in his 
_ despatches, and speeches made at public meet- 
ings in England after his return. 

The English officers behaved with the great- 
est heroism; and those of them least exposed 
to the fire of the enemy, but who had, neverthe- 
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less, most difficult duties to perform, pr 
the utmost coolness, and showed extraord 
vigour and presence of mind. The Hur 
officers not English—such as Kmety and 
man, better known then as Fezy Bey, anc 
Fezy Pasha—behaved with great gall: 
‘he men who had most opportunity for d 
guishing themselves by personal courage 
Kmety, Hussein Pasha, Major Teesdale 
Kerim Pasha, and all these officers fought 
chivalrous courage. It was not until 
Kars surrendered that all the exploits 
intrepid young Teesdale were known. ‘ 
this chivalrous youth leaped from-the par 
of the Yuksek Tabia to succour wounded 
sian officers, although these benevolent 
were effected under showers of bullets 
would be difficult to conceive of valour 
more than was done by Hussein Pash; 
Kerim Pasha. 

It is to be regretted that among the ] 
men who defended Kars any differenc 
opinion and feeling should have sprung up 


| General Kmety, as already noticed, has ¢ 


to express discontent with the honours ; 
his own, and conceded by all, and to clai 
himself the whole honour of the defen 
Kars. ‘The general has published a pam] 
in the introduction to which he addresse 


-W. F. Williams, finding fault with hin 


cause in certain speeches delivered by hi 
England he had not given to the write 
due meed of praise, and the general t 
fore essayed ‘‘to complete’’ the deseri 
given by Sir William by a narrative of hi: 
great services. Anything published o1 
defence of Kars by such a man as Ge 
Kmety claims notice, or we should hesita 
give it wide publicity in these pages, 1 
by his own pamphlet it is never like 
obtain. The gallant Hungarian does not 
a good reason, any more than the real reaso 
publishing his little tractate. Surely 11 
natural that in England, among the frien 
Lake, Thompson, Teesdale, Churchill, 
General Williams should speak more | 
cularly of the services of those officers th 
Kmety, Kolman, and others, not English 
cers, nor in the service of England im any 
Let it be recollected that these speeches 
‘after dinner,” a description of speech al 
depending upon what Dr. Brown, the. 
metaphysician, would call ‘ simple sugges’ 
—the presence of the friends, relatives, bro 
officers, &c., of the British commussic 
compatriots would naturally bring up V} 
the services of these Englishmen ; if Ge 
Williams were speaking after a banqu' 
Pesth or Warsaw, he would have suggest 
him more forcibly the gallant Hungarian’ 
Poles whose swords, at his command, 80 re 
leaped from their scabbards against the 


| 
| 
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teneral Williams had neglected General 
ty at Kars, or in connection with Kars, 
sr personally or officially, the brave Hun- 
wn soldier might have justly felt indignant, 
appealed to the British public for justice. 
was this so? Are not the facts notoriously 
rwise? Did not General Williams so deport 
self at all times to General Kmety as to 
; from the latter expressions of the warmest 
iration and gratitude? And when Lord 
tford, who has, it would appear, now under- 
n to take care of the ‘l'urco-Hungarian 
f, did not even trouble himself about his 
“does not every reader of Blue-books know 
General Williams urged upon Lord Strat- 
(of course in vain) that the neglected 
sral should receive it? Failing to move 
] Stratford, who is as good a patriot as need 
where patriotism comports with his own 
e and power, was not Lord Clarendon 
saled to by General Williams to obtain for 
eral Kmety the just recompence of his ser- 
s from the Turkish government? If Sir 
liam Williams, in his official communi- 
on, omitted to afford the due meed of praise 
he Hungarian, while he loaded the English 
ers with approbation, there would have 
1 just ground of complaint on the part of 
former; but this was not the case, Kmety 
| praised foo much—not, indeed, for his 
mur, which deserves and will ever have 
homage of the brave everywhere; but for 
services on the whole during the eventful 
rs of the bloody assault of Kars. Whatever 
the skill of General Kmety, the 29th of 
tember, 1855, did not display its perfection. 
en at last Kars capitulated, as Kmety him- 
admits, Williams furnished him with the 
ins of his escape. His honour found shelter 
eath the chivalry of his commander, for 
a, in truth, Sir William was; andas Kmety 
1 knows, there were other and delicate ways 
vhich the English chief showed him consi- 
ation in the hour when flight was necessary. 
the despatch of General Williams after the 
tle is one of the most modest official com- 
nications written in modern times. It was 
chfully said of the document, by a well- 
‘wn military writer, ‘‘He mentioned every- 
y but himself.” Kmety had a prominent 
2¢ in this world-spread document, as the 
owing extract shows :— 


‘The intrenchments of Tahmasp, being 
5e nearest the enemy’s camp, demanded the 
atest vigilance from all intrusted in their 
enee. General Kmety, a gallant Hungarian 
Jer, commanded the division which occupied 
3 eminence; he was assisted by Major- 
eral Hussein Pasha, and my aide-de-camp, 
jor Teesdale, who has acted as chief of the 
- » »- . The central. column pre- 
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cipitated itself on the redoubts of Tahmasp and 
Yuksek Tabias, where desperate fighting oc- 
curred and lasted for several hours, the enemy 
being repulsed in all his attempts to enter the 
closed redoubts, which mutually flanked each 
other with their artillery and musketry, and 
made terrible havoc in the ranks of the assail-. 
aunts; and it was here that Generals Kmety and 
Hussein Pasha, together with Major Teesdale, 
so conspicuously displayed their courage and 
conduct. Lieutenant-general Kerim Pasha also 
repaired to the scene of desperate strife to 
encourage the troops, and was wounded in the 
shoulder, and had two horses killed under 
him.” 


How General Kmety could have the effrontery 
to complain of respectful notice on the part of 
the English commissioner, after such a despatch, 
would excite universal astonishment, if Beicos, 
where he wrote, was not so near the palace of 
the British embassy on the Bosphorus. The 
pamphlet of the Hungarian officer, detailing the 
progress of the battle, is one of the most dis- 
ingenuous productions that perhaps ever issued 
from the press. From beginning to end he 
takes no notice of General Williams, and had 
the English pasha been hid in the heart of the 
city of Kars he could not have been more com- 
pletely ignored by General Kmety. The fact 
was, that throughout the seven hours and a half 
during which the sanguinary fight lasted, Gene- 
ral Williams had the whole direction of the 
conflict, and had it not been for his care, cool- 
ness, and promptitude, General Kmety’s own 
imprudence, notwithstanding his heroism, would 
have sacrificed himself, his position, and the 
post he was appointed to keep. At the begin- 
ning of the contest the Hungarian soldier rashly 
threw his whole force into the conflict, leaving 
no reserve at his own disposal. This he admits 
in the following terms :—‘ As I was convinced 
that no immediate danger was to be appre- 
hended on the right flank and rear, and that 
everything depended on a repulse of the first 
assault, I determined, perhaps contrary to the 
strict rule of tactics, to appear at the very 
outset with my full strength; I accordingly 
brought my reserve forward before the enemy 
came within gunshot range.” 

This tactical error was soon seen when the 
critical hour arrived for testing it. Instead of 
his rear being safe, the Russians, without re- 
sistance, fell upon his rear, and did so with 
comparative impunity until Teesdale turned the 
guns of Yuksek Tabia in reverse, making his 
rear his front. What would have become of 
Kmety and his lieutenants, had Williams and 
Lake not sent reinforcements during the com- 
bat, and timed them with a skill of which the 
Hungarian hero for once proved himself 
deficient ? 
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The line of defence where Kmety’s division 
was stationed was planned by General Williams. 
The way in which it was to be defended 
depended upon that officer’s directions, and 
according to Kmety’s own statement they were 
given in the following terms :— 


‘‘ Hold Tahmasp as well as you can; if, in the 
event of an attack, you find it impossible to 
hold it, retire into Fort Lake, but on no account 
before the enemy shall have lost 2000 or 3000 
men. Supports will be sent forward from the 
chief reserves in the town to Tchin Tabia, 
from Tchin Tabia to Fort Lake, and from Fort 
Lake to the plateau of Tahmasp.”’ 


General Kmety did not comply with these 
orders strictly, for, by his rash act of ‘‘ showing 
all his strength at first,” he left it out of his 
own power to retire upon Fort Lake, had that 
been essential. But General Williams strictly 
performed what was necessary according to 
the scheme laid down in these directions. 
‘‘From Tchin Tabia to Fort Lake, and from 
Fort Lake to the plateau of Tahmasp,” troops 
were sent to reinforce those positions under 
the ever-watchful eye and ready hand of the 
muschir’s adviser and the virtual commander- 
in-chief. 

It is, perhaps, the shortest and simplest way 
for popular reading, to prove General Williams’ 
comprehensive direction of affairs throughout 
the struggle, by quoting the words of the other 
officers engaged, written—not for the public, 
nor to meet the calumny of Kmety—but in 
the confidence of private friendship at the time, 
and when Kmety was in the habit of praising 
General Williams asa general and ahero! Colo- 
nel Lake thus writes :—“ General Kmety, finding 
himself hard pressed, now sent an aide-de-camp 
to me for assistance. I sent him a battalion of 
mfantry, and four companies of picked men. On 
their way from ‘ Fort Lake,’ they were joined by 
two more battalions sent up by General Williams 
Jrom below. The whole of them went gallantly 
forward, and put an end to the affair. They 
attacked the Russians on their left flank, and 
drove them down the hill in the greatest dis- 
order, followed for some distance by our troops. 
The enemy’s guns once turned round, unlim- 
bered, and fired, and then finally retreated. 
Thus‘ended, I think I may say (as I was only 
a small actor in it), as decisive an affair as any 
one need wish to see.” 

From this extract it is obvious that, but for 
the assistance rendered by Lake, according to 
the orders previously given him by General 
Willams, and also by the general more directly 
at the critical juncture, Kmety must have been 
crushed beneath the numbers of his assailants. 
No one, in reading his account of the battle, 
would suppose that Colonel Lake rendered any 
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important service, or that General Willi) 
rendered any service at all. Kmety y, 
according to himself, all, and in all! 5 
aims to create a vulgar prejudice that, becc, 
General Williams did not rush forth, and thy 
himself into one of the exposed batteries, j 
conduct was not that of a hero! How we, 
it have been possible, if General Willi), 
were in the Teesdale or Yuksek Tabias, t, 
he could have chosen the time to send rv. 
forcements to Kmety, or to Lake, or, in ft 
do any act of achief in command? He mi; 
have fought his own battery, and have left 
muschir to bungle the general interests of \ 
defence. What he did do was what good ser». 
duty, and honour dictated; he stood in \ 
most central position of the defences, ;4 
issued his orders in every direction as le 
progress of the battle required. As bet 
related, General Kolman acted as his chiefy 
staff, and carried notes in pencil, by whh 
orders were issued in every direction as 1] 
were required. General Kolman knows ol 
that Sir William stood by his side during ¢ 
battle, and issued his orders through hi. 
Kmety and every other officer did his duty 
his post to the best of his ability—the oy 
failure which occurred among the Kuropin 
officers being on the part of Kmety hins¢, 
who not only showed his whole force at fit, 
leaving himself without reserves, but thiv 
himself forward to the defence of the righif 
the Tahmasp redoubt, although he admitsn 
his pamphlet that it was on the left, whh 
Hussein Pasha so fearlessly defended, that 
chief danger lay. This is his own accounti 
what he did, and why he did it:—“ Althoih 
the force moving against Hussein Pasha 1s 
far greater than that against Rennison’s lini, 
I remained to ward off the first blow agaiit 
the latter, which were for the moment me 


exposed to danger than was Hussein Pas. 
I took this course, first, because Rennisos 
lines, being simply a long line of breastwo, 
could be taken in rear; and, secondly, becae 
the ground in front being more even, the allt 
must be more quickly decided, so as to leit 
me at liberty, if I should prove successful 
beating the enemy back at this point, to ¢'- 
cert with greater ease from hence some ultert 
measures for disengaging Hussein Pasha; : 
at the worst, Hussein Pasha could retire wit! 
the redoubt, and there prolong his defen), 
whereas, if Rennison’s lines were carried, © 
greatest disorder would have reigned over © 
whole plateau of Tahmasp.” | 

The event did not justify his judgment; * 
his inability to give timely succour to Huss 
Pasha nearly compromised the defence; al, 
but for the reinforcements sent by Lake a 
the general, the outflanking force of tne Ri 


sians would have pressed forward from © 
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yeme left, achieving what amount of mis- 
ef it is impossible to say. ; 
Japtain Thompson, since no more, in a letter 
a friend, October’ 3rd, a letter which no one 
|d read without perceiving that he never 
ended it to come before the public, thus speaks 
the English pasha in connection with this 
guinary day :—“‘I hope you think we did 
duty; it was ‘touch and go,’—but our 
ows fought well, and will fight much better 
/next time. It was certainly a glorious 
sory, when you take into consideration the 
cking difficulties we had to contend with. 
+ pasha (Williams) may well be proud.” 
Nhat Captain Thompson says of General 
lliams is so mixed up with his admiration 
Xmety, that the whole context must be read 
perceive how these gallant soldiers really 
yd to one another before the intrigues of 
English embassage at Constantinople threw 
irsilken threads around the heart of Kmety : 
‘I am sorry to say the Turks (some of 
In) behaved badly, and bayoneted the 
inded Russians; it was impossible to avoid 
{we had but three English officers engaged, 
we could not stop it. Butall glory to dear 
| Kmety, who fought likea lion. When he 
vd of the part I took in driving the Russians 
iof the English batteries, he rushed upon me 
i kissed me on both cheeks, calling me ‘ Mein 
yn! mein Sohn!’ and other very flattering 
phets, which modesty forbids me to repeat. 
Jr old man! he has no wish for himself but 
clo something for the Turkey which saved 
from the Russians after the Hungarian 
‘olution. He is one of the few remaining 
¢ Hungarian patriots, and I only wish I 
j2 Queen of England for one half hour, that 
ight reward him as he deserves. Directly 
{> the action, our own brave general (Wil- 
fs) came to where he was and said, ‘ Gene- 
(Kmety, I thank you inthe name of the Queen 
Lingland for your gallantry and exertions on 
h day.” Kmety told me privately, afterwards, 
h had he been presented with an English earl- 
9 and £20,000 per annum (a fabulous sum to 
l, he should not have been half so pleased. 
[ vas not touched, although in the hottest fire 
the morning. His aide-de-camp was shot 
hagh the arnt, but I hope it will be saved. 
( sure the English government (or people) 
Ad do something for him. He is a gentle 
“! Although now serving on the half-pay 
colonel, many men who were in a very 
‘dinate position two years ago are now 
Nemiors in the service. He was selected 
© among them, however, to take the com- 
“lof the first division in Kars, and nobly 
°1s done his duty.” 
_ ! any person really desirous to test General 
I ty’s pretensions to candour, turn to his 
“hlet after reading the above account of 
| 
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his conduct to Captain Thompson, and mark 
the cold and slighting manner in which he 
speaks of his services. That Captain Thompson 
was a man of truth and honour no one doubts, 
and if his testimony as to the extravagant ela- 
tion Kmety professed to feel at receiving the 
approval of General Williams is to be credited, 
what is to be thought of the same man when, 
sixteen months afterwards, he writes an account 
of the battle cx which General Williams is not 
so much as mentioned 2? Even Major Teesdale, 
to whom he professed to be greatly attached, 
and whose conduct through the fight was most 
heroic, he condescendingly speaks of as a pro- 
mising young officer. How different the gene- 
rous and cordial spirit of the young officer to 
the veteran, whom he supposed to be his 
warm friend:—‘‘ We have now begun real 
work in earnest. The Russians are encamped 
at Zaim, and we daily, or indeed hourly, ex- 
pect their nearer approach. The general has 
posted me on the hills above the town with 
the brave old Kmety, my dear friend and com- 
panion during the winter; and at present I 
am living in a little bell tent by the side of 
his. I have just returned from my first recon- 
naissance, and have had a peep at the Russian 
camp.” 

According to the despatch of General Wil- 
liams, and the testimony of Colonel Lake, Mr. 
Churchill, the general’s secretary, rendered 
most important services by taking direction of 
the 1-gun battery, which he worked with the 
skill of an artillery officer, and did great exe- 
cution upon the enemy. General Kmety 
takes no notice of the courage, intelligence, 
and presence of mind of this civilian soldier, 
but sneers at him as a person of great use to 
General Williams in his civil capacity. This 
is aspecimen of the spirit in which the Hun- 
garian criticises every officer engaged, unless 
he be a Pole or a Hungarian. 

All these men, English, Hungarian, Pole, 
German, Turk, and their Russian enemies 
also, covered themselves with whatever glory 
may cover men who in the discharge of duty 
show contempt of death; but the man whose 
presiding genius directed all within the assailed 
lines, and foiled the wily lieutenant of the 
ezar, was William Fenwick Williams, whom 
history will ever name as the hero of Kars. 

The following Russian account will be read 
with much interest; a different name is em- — 
ployed for the line of heights first assaulted, 
to that given to it by the British officers; but 
there will be no difficulty in identifying it. 
This brief relation of the general facts, coming 
from a Russian officer, is a very honourable tes- 
timony to Turkish valour, and the valour and 
science of the British, and other foreign offi- 
cers :—‘‘ The main attack of our troops, which 
were put into motion on the night of the 28th 
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to 29th of September, with the entire storming 
apparatus from T'schirotlitschai, was directed 
against that point which is to Kars what the 
Malakoff, with the Korniloff Bastion, was to 
Sebastopol—viz., the Schorakh group of hills, 
with their enormously strong fortifications. The 
dark squares of our men moved like huge 
shadows silently and noiselessly over the plain. 
In the east at length a white streak announced 
the break of day, and acold breeze came sweep- 
ing along. The action began on the Schorakh 
Heights, and it was here that Death gleaned 
the firstfruits of his harvest: General Maidel 


had received instructions to climb these heights, | 


and to take the fortifications, let it cost what it 
might. He was closely followed by Generals 
Kovalevski and Prince Gagarin, with their 
storming columns; but a murderous cross-fire 
made such fearful gaps in our close masses, 
that even those who had got up high on the hill, 
aye, had even attained the edge of the fosse, 
were obliged to turn back. At this point, 
Kovalevski and Prince Gagarin were each of 
them hit by two balls, and General Maidel 
was first of all slightly and then seriously 
wounded. He also was obliged to leave the 
field. The officers were compelled to expose 
themselves so much in order to bring their 
columns through that fearful fire. Only 
Maidel’s Caucasian battalions, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Tachanoff, succeeded in pene- 
trating into the fortified position of the Turks, 
and for a moment kept possession of it; but in 
vain were all their attempts to storm the cen- 
tral fortification from that point. It was in 
vain that a number of guns was brought up to 
their support; the fearful fire of the enemy 
prostrated both gunners and horses. The Cau- 
casians endeavoured to hold their ground until 
the reserve under General Broniewski came to 
the assistance of their thinned ranks; but this 
general received a serious wound, and so did 
his successor in command, Colonel Ganeski. 
With a view to facilitate the storming, Gene- 
ral Basin, who had joined the day previously, 
was ordered, in conjunction with General 
Baklanoff, to storm Tchakhmakh from the 
side opposite to us. He took three redoubts, 
together with twelve guns that they mounted, 
and eleven stand of colours and pennons, 
and for many hours held out against a mur- 
derous cross-fire of artillery, but without 
however, being able to advance any further. 
The Turks defended themselves most obsti- 
nately and undauntedly under cover of their 
works. A sultry day succeeded to the coolness 
of night. The struggle had already lasted five 
hours, and the men were exhausted. An ex- 
terminating cross-fire from the upper and lower 
rows of the fortress, lying one above the other 
like stairs, continued to devastate our infantry 
and artillery. At length it became necessary 
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reconnaissance, or an attack upon 


[Cmar. 


to decide upon a retreat, else the army wo: 
have been entirely destroyed. 
cuted in such a way that, by the skilful arran 
ments of General Kaufmann, all pursuit 4 
made impossible to the Turks, who were alres 
preparing for it. 
attributed to the loss of officers, but it is not 
be denied that, nevertheless, our troops 
their very utmost; but the Turks fought w 
an invincible obstinacy. At the calling oven 
the muster-roll in camp, more than a thi 


This was e 


The failure of the attacl 


(some say a good half) were wanting of th 
who, the night before, had stood im the fr 
before the storm began. The whole of 


following day was occupied in collecting 
killed and wounded, and we now stand in 
former blockading position. Many officers y 


are only slightly wounded have remained 


front, so as not to leave their regiments q 


without officers, or merely under commanc 
subalterns. ‘The emperor’s body regiment 
Carabineers (Erivan) has suffered most of : 
all its officers (thirty-two) have been eit 
wounded or killed: the next is the Gra 
duke Constantine regiment of Grenadi 
which has lost three commanders of battal: 
killed, while four other majors received wou 
or contusions; in addition to them the regin 
is minus twenty-eight officers killed 
wounded.” } 
On the evening of the battle General \ 
liams wrote a brief despatch to the Eng 
foreign minister, announcing the victory, 
recommending the English officers to his no’ 
in whose power it was to do so much to - 
mote the advancement they so well men 
In that despatch General Williams greatly 
derrated the losses of his own army, and 
more that of the enemy, for it was impos: 
so soon to estimate the full extent of the 
nage. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
nish the document, as in another despa 
dated October 3rd, the general transmittec 
accurate and detailed account of the t 
actions and results of that sanguinary day 


“Your lordship will perhaps recollect 
in my despatch of the 28th of June I st 
that the Russian general, after his se 
demonstration against the southern face of 
intrenchments, which is flanked by 
Pasha Tabia and Kanli Tabia, marched s¢ 
and established his camp at Bugah Tikn 
village situated about four miles from | 
Knowing that General Mouravieff served 1 
army which took Kars in 1828, I conceives 
last manceuvre to be preparatory either 
the he 
of Tahmasp, whence the Russians success 
pushed their approaches in the year above ¢ 

‘While, therefore, the enemy's colt 
were in their march towards Bugah Tike 


aa 
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d those heights with Lieutenant- colonel 
and, after studying the ground, decided 
the nature of the works to be thrown up; 
were planned and executed by Licutenant- 
el Lake with great skill and energy. I 
e for your lordship’s information a plan 
by that officer of the town and its neigh- 
ng heights, which are situated on the 
ite side of the river of Kars-chai, over 
h three temporary bridges had been thrown 
ep up our communications. As all verbal 
iptions or bird’s-eye views of ground con- 
ut an imperfect idea of any locality, I beg 
lose a sketch made by Mr. Churchill, 
h will, I trust, tend to elucidate my de- 
tion. 
Your lordship will observe that, while our 
and magazines in the town were rendered 
fe as circumstances would allow, the hills 
> Kars commanded all, and were, there- 
the keys of our position, The intrench- 
s of Tahmasp, being those nearest the 
y’s camp, demanded the greatest vigilance 
all intrusted with their defence. General 
ty, a gallant Hungarian officer, commanded 
livision which occupied this eminence; he 
assisted by Major-general Hussein Pasha, 
my aide-de-camp, Major Teesdale, who has 
| as his chief of the staff. 
Throughout the investment, which has 
lasted four months, the troops in all the 
abts and intrenchments have kept a vigilant 
out during the night, and, at their ap- 
ted stations, stood to their arms long before 
dawn. In my despatch of the 29th ult., I 
med your lordship of the arrival of the 
3of the fall of Sebastopol, and of the landing 
mar Pasha at Batoum. I also acquainted 
‘lordship with the fact that the Russian 
ral was engaged in sending off immense 
is of heavy baggage into Georgia, and 
fing every indication of a speedy retreat. 
in nowise threw us off our guard, and 
tenant - colonel Lake was directed to 
igthen many points in our extensive and 
manned lines, and among other works the 
1 bearing my name was constructed. 
At four o’clock, on the eventful morning of 
29th, the enemy’s columns were reported to 
idvancing on the Tahmasp front. They 
>three in number, supported by 24 guns; 
first, or right column being directed on 
masp Tabia, the second on Yuksek Tabia, 
the third on the breastwork called Ren- 
o Lines. As soon as the first gun an- 
iced the approach. of the enemy, the 
tves were put under arms in a central 
fon, from which succours could be dis- 
hed either to Tahmasp or the English 
’. The mist and imperfect light of the 
ming day induced the enemy to believe 
he was about to surprise us; he advanced 
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with his usual steadiness and intrepidity, but 
on getting within range he was saluted with a 
crushing fire of artillery from all points of the — 
lines. This unexpected reception, however, 
only drew forth loud hurrahs from the Russian 
infantry as it rushed up the hill on the redoubts 
and breastworks. These works poured forth a 
fire of musketry and rifles, which told with 
fearful effects on the close columns of attack ; 
more especially on the left one, which, being 
opposed by a battalion of 450 Chasseurs, armed 
with Minié rifles, was, after long and desperate 
fighting, completely broken, and sent headlong 
down the hill, leaving 850 dead on the field, 
besides those carried off by their comrades. 
The central column precipitated itself on the 
redoubts of Tahmasp and Yuksek Tabias, where 
desperate fighting occurred, and lasted for 
several hours, the enemy being repulsed in all 
his attempts to enter the closed redoubts, which 
mutually flanked each other with their artillery 
and musketry, and made terrible havoc in the 
ranks of the assailants; and it was here that 
Generals Kmety and Hussein Pasha, together 
with Major Teesdale, so conspicuously dis- 
played their courage and conduct. Lieutenant- 
general Kerim Pasha also repaired to the scene 
of desperate strife to encourage the troops, and 
was wounded in the shoulder, and had two 
horses killed under him. The right column of 
the Russian infantry, supported by a battery, 
eventually turned the left flank of the in- 
trenched wing of the Tahmasp defences, and 
while the Russian battery opened in the rear 
of the closed redoubt at its salient angle, their 
infantry penetrated considerably behind our 
position. 

‘‘QObserving the commencement of this 
movement, and anticipating its consequences, 
Lieutenant-colonel Lake, who had taken the 
direction of affairs in the English tabias, was 
instructed to send a battalion from Fort Lake 
to the assistance of the defenders of T'ahmasp, 
and at the same time two battalions of the 
reserves were moved across the flying bridge 
and upon the rocky height of Laz Jeppé Tabia. 
These three reinforcing columns met each 
other at that point, and, being hidden from the 
enemy by the rocky nature of the ground, con- 
fronted him at a most opportune moment. 
They deployed and opened their fire, which 
stopped and soon drove back the enemy's re- 
serves, which were then vigorously charged 
with the bayonet, at the same moment when 
General Kmety and Major Teesdale issued 
from the redoubts at Tahmasp, and charged the 
assailants. The whole of that portion of the 
enemy’s infantry and artillery now broke, and 
fled down the heights under a murderous fire 
of musketry. This occurred at half-past eleven, 
after a combat of seven hours. In this part of 
the field the enemy had, including his reserves, 
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twenty-two battalions of infantry, a large force | off his wounded and many ee his" 
of dragoons and Cossacks, together with thirty- | he left 363 of the latter within 
two guns. these intrenchments, and his retreat occu 

“While this struggle, which I have at- | at least an hour before the assailants of ' 
tempted to describe, was occurring at Tahmasp, | masp were put to flight. During this com 
a most severe combat was going on at the | which lasted nearly seven hours, the Tur 
eastern position of the line, called the Eng- | infantry, as well as artillery, fought with 
lish tabias. About half-past 5 a.m., a Rus-| most determined courage; and when i 
sian column, consisting of eight battalions | recollected that they had worked on their 
of infantry, - ‘three regiments of cavalry, andj} trenchments, and guarded them by n 
sixteen guns, advanced from the valley of| throughout a period extending to n 
Tchakmask, and assaulted those small redoubts, | | months, I think your lordship will admit t 
which, after as stout a resistance as their | have proved themselves worthy of the adm 
unavoidably feeble garrisons could oppose, fell | tion of Europe, and established an undou! 
into their hands, together with the connecting claim to be placed among the —_ 
breastworks, defended by townsmen and moun- | | tinguished of its troops. 
taineers from Lazistan, whose clannish flags, | “With regard to the enemy, as ieee 
according to their custom, were planted be- | there was a chance of success, he perser 
fore them on the epaulments, and conse- | | with undaunted courage, and the Rus 
quently fell into the enemy's hands; but, ere | officers displayed the greatest gallantry. T 
the firing had begun in this portion of the loss was immense; they left on the field r 
field, Captain Thompson had received orders | than 5000 dead, ‘which it took the Tur 
to send a battalion of infantry from each of the | infantry four days to bury. Their wour 
heights of Kara-dagh and Arab Tabia to rein- | and prisoners in our possession amount to 
force the English lines. This reinforcement | while those who were carried off are said t 
descended the deep gully through which flows | upwards of 7000. 
the Kars River, passed a bridge recently | | “* As the garrison was afflicted with 0! 
thrown across it, and ascended the opposite | and I was apprehensive of a great imerea: 
precipitous bank by a zigzag path which led | the malady, should this melancholy dut 
into the line of works named by the Turks | the burial of the dead be not pushed fory 
‘Ingliz tabias’ (the English batteries). Their | ‘with every possible vigour by our fatigued 
arrival was as opportune as that of the reserves | ‘jaded soldiers, I daily visited the scen 
directed towards Tahmasp, which I have haa “strife to encourage them in their almost enc 
the honour to describe in the former part of task; and I can assure your lordship that 
this despatch. These battalions, joined by | | whole battle-field presented a scene whic 
those directed by Lieutenant- colonel Lake, | more easy to conceive than to describe, b 
gallantly attacked and drove the Russians out literally covered with the dead and dying. 
of the redoubts at the point of the bayonet,| ‘The Turkish dead and wounded were 
after the artillery of the enemy had been | ‘moved on the night of the battle. The « 
driven from those lines by the cross-fire di- _ numbered 362; the wounded 631. The toy 
rected from Fort Lake and from Arab Tabia | people, who also fought with spirit, lost 1011 
and Kara-dagh, by Captain Thompson. This | | ‘* His excellency the muschir has repo 
officer deserves my best thanks for having | to his government those officers who part 
seized a favourable moment to remove a heavy | larly distinguished themselves—a difficult 
gun from the eastern to the western extremity | in an army which has shown such a despe 
of Kara-dagh, and with it inflicted severe loss | valour throughout the unusual period of 5 
on the enemy. | hours of uninterrupted combat.” 

“ After the Russian infantry was driven 2 
from the English redoubts, the whole of the} Such are the facts connected with one of 
attacking force of cavalry, artillery, and in- | most sanguinary battles ever recorded; b 
fantry, retreated with precipitation, plied with did not decide the fate of Kars ; valour wi 
round-shot from all the batteries bearing on | was ultimately defeated by treachery with. 
their columns. During their temporary suc- | and Kars and her brave garrison were doo: 
cess, however, the enemy captured two of our | to obtain more generous consideration ' 
light guns, which the mortality among cur | more honourable treatment from the fee 
horses from famine prevented our withdrawing terribly chastised than from the aeeen 
from their advanced position. He also carried . friends too confidingly trusted. 
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CHAPTER CY. 


YKADE OF KARS. CONTINUED.—SUFFERINGS OF THE GARRISON AND CITIZENS.—HOPES OF 
RELIEF DISAPPOINTED.—CAPITULATION. 


“* Has hope, like the bird in the story, 
Which flitted from tree to tree 
With the talisman’s glittering glory— 
Has hope beer that bird to thee ?”—Moonrx. 


eter the battle both armies were much 
usted. The infantry of Mouravieff had 
red dreadfully ; nor did his splendid and 
erous cavalry altogether escape. Such as 
into action were as much cut up as the 
itry. The army of General Williams was 
in a condition to undertake any active ope- 
ns, and therefore the blockade quietly as- 
ed its previous form. General Kmety has 
rded the opinion that it was in General 
jams’ power to have struck a severe blow 
nst the Russians had he been sufficiently 
ant and active! However strange such 
uage may sound concerning General Wil- 
s, that we do not misrepresent General 
ty the following extract from his treatise 
the battle of Kars will prove:—‘‘ The 
sish army, profiting by the enthusiasm 
+h prevailed, and taking advantage of the 
ualities of the ground and the darkness 
sh reigned during the early part of the 
t before the rising of the moon, should 
undertaken an attack on the night after 
victory by several light movable columns, 
ted from different sides upon Ainali, to 
rise the enemy’s troops, which, some 8000 
000 strong, after having.been beaten back 
| the Ingliz tabias, had retired to that 
ge, and were there encamped. This camp 
distant more than four hours’ march from 
main camp at the enemy’s head-quarters 
—Tehivilli Kaya, whereas it was only 
hour and a half distant from us. The 
ay’s troops echeloned between these two 
os had been withdrawn immediately after 
battle to his head-quarter camp; no sup- 
, therefore, could have come to Ainali for 
hours. The want of horses for our artil- 
18 NO excuse, for by night, and on broken 
nd, we required no guns, and we had 
p battalions of rifles. The usual order and 
pline could not have reigned in the 
ny’s camp after so bloody a day, on which 
any of his superior officers had fallen, and 
mbered, as it must have been, with 
nded. Moreover, we were elated by suc- 
whilst the enemy was correspondingly 
essed. According to the information in 
lands of the defenders, the enemy’s total 
tive force round Kars, after deducting his 
Sim the battle, was believed not to exceed 

15,000 infantry and 10,000 or 12,000 


effective force of the defenders at this time 
within the intrenched camp might have been 
some 17,000 or 18,000 men, of whom, as will 
have been seen by the recital of the battle, a 
considerable portion had not been engaged. 
The defenders were not half so much fatigued 
as the enemy, the whole of whose infantry 
must have been in movement throughout the 
preceding night. By dispersing the camp at 
Ainali, the victory would have been utilised, 
and the least result would have been that the 
enemy would not have had sufficient force to 
continue his blockade, shutting us up within 
a circumference of ten hours’ march. By 
omitting this enterprise, the glorious victory 
remained unfruitful as to any result it had 
upon the war, as must be the case with all 
victories which are not, as General Clausewitz 
says, ‘immediately used in the military house- 
hold.’ The general in command of the Rus- 
sian army underrated his foe, whereas the 
general in command of the Turkish army over- 
rated his.’ Of course the general in command 
of the Turkish army was the muschir, but vir- 
tually that army was commanded by General 
Williams, and this shot was levelled solely at 
him. It is difficult to be persuaded that 
Kmety seriously meant all he wrote, unless we 
accept a different estimate of his generalship to 
that which we desire to hold. Kmety can 
hardly have been so far blinded by envy, or 
such influences as Beicos afforded so much 
scope for, as to believe that it was in the power 
of General Williams, even with the muschir’s 
concurrence, to adopt such a course as the 
Hungarian general represents as having been 
feasible. The Russian camp at Ainali was 
not one of easy access; it was situated on an 
elevation, the ascent to which was steep and 
precipitous. It was not possible for General 
Williams, even if his troops had been fresh, to 
take the camp at Ainali by a coup de main, and 
before he could have made any impression the 
Russian artillery and cavalry would have been 
thrown forward in their whole force, for 
cavalry could have operated efficiently upon 
the ground. Kmety represents oniy a portion 
of the Turkish troops as having been engaged 
in the battle. It is certainly true that they 
were not all actively concerned in the conflict 
of the 29th, but all had been exhausted either 
by combat, watching, or working in the in- 


TY, Including the troops at Ainali. The | trenchments, and were in no condition to at- 
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tempt the camp at Ainali. If Williams had 
succeeded, there can be no doubt that the next 
day Mouravieff would have retaken the post, 
and no advantage whatever would have ac- 
crued to the garrison of Kars. If, however, 
this had been a fault of General Williams, it is 
strange that Kmety took so long a time to find 
it out. Why did he not suggest it? his rank 
entitled him to do so. But if he had done so, 
and that the matter was as certainly against 
the English general as it is in his favour, the 
last man in the world entitled to come forth as 
the censor of the British commissioner was 
Kmety. What the conduct of Williams was 
to him let Kmety’s own words bear witness ; 
they are addressed to the commissioner :— 
‘‘On your arrival at Kars in the autumn of 
1854 you relieved me from the outpost duties, 
which had been intrusted to me with the irre- 
gular corps during nine months, without the 
intermission of a single day, and in which my 
strength and constitution had necessarily suf- 
fered severely. You placed me, at my request, 
in command of a division of the army, and you 
supported the exercise of my authority in that 
position with all the weight of an influence 
such as no other European officer ever enjoyed 
in this country. At length, when the word 
‘Surrender’ was uttered for the first time, you 
enabled me to leave the beleaguered garrison 
on grounds personal to myself. For all this 
my acknowledgments are due, and far be it 
from me to withhold them.” 

It need scarcely be said that these acknow- 
ledgments, although far beneath what is due 
by Kmety to Williams, are simply made to 
give an air of candour to his aspersions, and so 
to point the shaft of his envy. The facts were, 
that Kmety, while at Kars, wrote to Erzerum, 
entreating General Williams to go to the former 
city, and representing it as a sine gud non to 
the success of the defence. Then and after- 
wards, his protestations of respect and gratitude 
to the commissioner were boundless, and well 
they might be; Williams used every influence 
he possessed to secure justice for the gallant 
Hungarian from the Turkish government, and 
to save him from the consequences of neglect 
on the part of the British ambassador. ‘hat 
he did so sincerely, the following despatch of 
the commissioner shows, and, happily, his 
generous efforts were attended by success. The 
letter was addressed to Lord Clarendon on 
February 13th, 1855, and was one of the first 
acts of friendship performed by Sir William to 
his ungrateful protégé :— 


“T beg to bring to the especial notice of 
your excellency the services rendered by Ismail 
Pasha (General Kmety) to this army, prior 
and subsequently to my arrival at its head- 
quarters. At the battle of Inje-Dereh he was 
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one of the few who endeavoured, by pers) 


bravery, to encourage the soldiers when al, 
doned by their officers. Since that ba! 
General Kmety kept the outposts, and ! 
the eye of the army until it went into wi; 
quarters; and he is still the officer in chi: 
of the advanced posts of Kars. | 

‘< In despite of these services, General Kn| 
does not receive the pay due to his ranl\ 
ferik, nor has he had a decoration accordei| 
him for his personal gallantry. I trust, hi 
ever, that through your excellency’s influ) 
both these claims will be attended to at} 
seraskierat ; he is one of those men who, 
stain from complaints or intrigues, and I n| 
this appeal in his favour without a reques: 
his part.” : | 


The last act of friendship performed by: 
William to General Kmety was in kee) 
with the first; the relation of which we «: 
anticipate here, so as to require hereafter | 
a passing notice. When, eventually, Kars; 
about to be surrendered, and the Hungs: 
very properly preferred flight to falling 1 
the hands of the Russians, Williams hai 
him his purse containing all he had ey 
one guinea, which he afterwards added, 
went himself a prisoner penniless into; 
Russian camp. Few men who wear the 1 
form of a soldier of any nation could | 
upon the hand of a benefactor who had | 
nobly acted. 

After the battle of the 29th, Mourayief! 
not abandon his purpose of reducing the: 
rison by hunger, and General Williams lox 
forth eagerly for help, which was pron; 
from various quarters, but sent by none. | 
one time the garrison was sure of an effet 
diversion by Omar Pasha; at another they 
pected direct help from Erzerum, by the ! 
of Selim Pasha; then rumours of a landiy 
allied troops at Trebizond, or Batoum, Ww 
insinuate their influence within the circle : 
defence; but all proved deceptive—like | 


bird in the story, which flitted from tree to i 


hope displayed her talisman only to dazzli: 
lure, and disappoint. The cholera, of which « 
was a temporary cessation, probably, asl 
Sandwith thought, from the intensity ot 
emotion which prevailed, reappeared wit! 
creased fury, and the hospitals were fille 
that while the men-at-arms desired an! 
battle, in the expectation of inflicting upo! 
enemy more signal defeat, the doctor dri 
it, lest he should be unable to tend the woul 
in addition to the sick. The privatio 
which citizens and soldiers were DoW A) 
may be inferred from the distribution of 

which amounted per day to eleven ounc 
bread, and soxp which contained only al 
more than an ounce and two-thirds of 1! 
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s matter. On the 7th of October, the 
» of things was truly horrible; the irregular 
istan soldiers had, in many instances, crept 
‘houses from which the citizens had been 
oved by death, and were found dead there 
runger or of the pestilence. ‘The people 
the troops died very fast; so that the 
onsibility of General Williams was sufii- 
+ to appal the bravest heart that ever beat 
yin an English breast. During the night 
yunderstorm burst over the city; houses, 
iers, and inhabitants were struck by the 
trie fluid, adding another dreadful feature 
ae aspect of prevailing horrors. It seemed 
f the hand of some avenging angel had 
red a vial of wrath over the suffering city. 
he next day, while mourning and desola- 
reigned around, a peasant made his way 
the city, and revived the desponding 
sof all by the announcement—alas, untrue 
at Omar Pasha was near to Akhiska. On the 
1 of October, General Williams addressed 
‘1 Clarendon, referring to the obstinacy of 
‘ravieff, notwithstanding his defeat :— 


H 

‘He still blockades us closely, and the 
‘tion of huts in his camp this morning 
ivs that he intends to continue this course. 

He knows that all our cavalry horses, and 
jgreat majority of the artillery horses, are 
| of starvation, and that we cannot take 
ifield; he is also aware that cholera inflicts 
sre losses on us, which are aggravated by 
\difficulty we have of burying the horses. 
‘Under these circumstances I address these 
1 lines to your lordship, with a hope that 
), representations may be instantly made to 
‘eral Omar to act with vigour and decision 
enst Georgia ; otherwise, in spite of our bril- 
is victory, we must ultimately fall into the 
ray’s hands.” 


msul Brant informed Lord Clarendon that 
(vas “‘ereatly disappointed that, notwith- 
i ding the arrival of Omar Pasha in Georgia, 
t the terrible defeat of the Russian army on 
h29th of September, General Mouravieff has 
(withdrawn within the Georgian frontier, 
f can only attribute this to his conviction 

i Omar Pasha will not march on Tiflis this 
Vier, and the certainty that the Kars army 
aot molest his, because it has no horses for 
artillery, and no cavalry, and therefore 
4 af necessity remain within its intrench- 

ts. 

n the 13th the often-revived hopes of the 
Ison again flickered into fitful life, by 
Diligence concerning Omar Pasha. <A vil- 
ar entered the lines, and stated that it was 
Own through the country that Omar had 
an Kutais, and was marching on Akhiska! 
“Ts name was an ignis fatuus; his expedi- 
Was much in character with the wayward 
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appearances of that natural phenomenon. Lord 
Stratford wrote the same day from Constan- 
tinople to his government :— 


‘Tn answer to my inquiries at the Porte, I 
am assured that nothing further has been 
received from Omar Pasha; that the passage 
of troops and the conveyance of provisions are 
in progress, though slowly, in consequence of 
the limited command of transport for those 
purposes. 7 

‘Tt is impossible not to apprehend that the 
many changes of plan, the exigencies of our 
operations at Sebastopol, and heavy demands 
on the transport service, concur to diminish 
the hope of relieving Kars. 

‘In reply to my earnest solicitations that a 
peremptory order should be immediately sent 
to the commanders at or near Erzerum to 
attempt the introduction of provisions into 
Kars at every risk, I am assured by the seras- 
kier that orders to that effect are already on 
the road.” 


It is more than probable that ‘‘ peremptory 
orders”’ were sent to ‘‘the commanders at or 
near Erzerum ;” but they were of a nature 
the opposite to that which Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe mentions. Selim Pasha, who 
commanded there, never intended to do any- 
thing for the relief of Kars, any more than 
Omar Pasha. ‘To ruin the English pasha, and 
check the interference of English officers, was, 
in the opinion of the pashas, true patriotism, 
which harmonised with what they conceived 
to be their own interests. 

The columns of the Word, the Northern Bee, 
and the Jnvalide Russe, at that time repre- 
sented the condition of Kars as hopeless, and 
ridiculed the idea of help from Omar or from 
Selim, which showed that Mouravieff knew 
well with whom he had to do, and gave his 
government correct information. The 14th 
brought another report about the wandering 
Omar; he was then represented as unable to 
reach Akhiska, and as having marched direct 
upon Tiflis. By the 17th the cholera began 
to abate, after having carried away 1000 of the 
troops, and a much larger number of the towns- 
people. Starvation became imminent, and but 
for the ingenuity of General Williams and his 
talented secretary, Mr. Churchill, the garrison 
would have been compelled to surrender. By 
yarious stratagems, the store of food was eked 
out, and the unflinching English pasha held 
firmly by his post. Still he turned with 
anxious heart and hope towards Erzerum, and 
towards Omar Pasha. At last the pangs of 
hunger became unendurable; grass was torn 
up wherever it appeared, that the soldiers and 
people might feed upon the roots. Around 
the lines flocks of vultures hovered, contending 
with the dogs of the city for the corpses 
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scratched by the latter from the shallow 
graves. On the night of the 21st about sixty 
Lazistans attempted to fight their way through 
the Russian circle of pickets; half the number 
were slain, the rest, many of whom were 
wounded, escaped to the hills. Still desertions 
continued ; some of the deserters were slain by 
the enemy; others were arrested, and shot by 
order of drum-head court-martial. Some corn 
was found buried deep under the houses; and 
onions were occasionally smuggled in by the 
peasants. 

On the 22nd and 24th tidings arrived calcu- 
lated to cheer the garrison; but ended, like 
their predecessors, in delusion. Dr. Sand- 
with relates these particulars in these terms :— 

“ October 22nd.—Glorious news arrives, and, 
like a gleam of sunshine, raises our drooping 
spirits. We hear that Selim Pasha has landed 
at Trebizond, with an army of 20,000 men, 
and that he is marching straight on to Erze- 
rum. We now feel confident of being relieved, 
since the road from Trebizond, although a 
difficult one, is, nevertheless, quite practicable 
for an army. All the artillery and siege-guns 
now existing in Erzerum and Kars have been 
conveyed by that route. During times of 
peace, too, an army of muleteers, with the 
whole western commerce of Persia, passes to 
and fro; and the land, in consequence, is 
largely cultivated for corn and barley. Besides 
this good tidings, we hear that Omar Pasha 
has taken Kutais, and is marching straight for 
Tiflis. 

“ October 24th.—A peasant who has found 
his way into camp from Erzerum, having been 
eight days on the road, brings confirmation of 
the fact of Selim Pasha’s advanced guard being 
at Baiburt.” 

Nothing was farther from Selim’s thoughts 
than any attempt to relieve Kars, or assist the 
English pasha in any way whatever. In this 
way October closed; nothing done, or sincerely 
attempted, for the relief of Kars. Some of the 
English officers who were attached to Omar 
Pasha’s army, in their zeal to serve him, have 
also taken part with Selim, and written letters 
to the English newspapers, declaring that if 
Selim had marched his forces against Moura- 
vieff, the Turkish general and his army would 
have been annihilated. It was not, however, 
expected that Selim should fight a battle with 
Mouravieff, upon which the fate of Kars was 
to depend ; but that he would so operate as to 
compel the Russian chief to concentrate a 
large portion of his forces to oppose Selim, and 
thus leave an opportunity for throwing pro- 
visions into the town, of which there were still 
stores at Olti; but Selim would not stir; his 
object was that of Omar, and of the seraskier at 
Constantinople, and of the whole tribe of corrupt 
pashas whose peculations had been stopped by 
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the English general; that object was hi: 
tical destruction, which the fall of Kars y 
they supposed, secure. ‘T'o this end it h, 
necessary to encourage General Willia: 
hold out, under promises of immediate gu, 
until his army should become so exh! 


i: 


that they could not effect a retreat i 
operation with any relieving force that } 
manceuvre for that purpose. The KE) 
reader may judge of the mode in whic] 
infamous scheme was carried out by th 
lowing extract from the journal of Dr. | 
with, written on the last day of October - 

‘October 31st.—A post comes in this + 
ing from Selim Pasha, who is already at 
rum with his advanced guard, awaitin 
arrival of his other troops. At Baiby 
says, his soldiers loudly demanded to } 
on to the relief of their comrades by | 
marches. He does not give the number’ 
army, lest his despatch should be read } 
Russians; but he tells us his troop 
numerous and first-rate. We have no 
to wait for a fortnight, and our reli 
certain.” 

Had Selim shown as much _ honest; 
courage as he displayed capacity for tree! 
and intrigue, Kars would have been saye| 

At the close of October Colonel Lake | 
to his friends as follows :—‘ To-day we 
news that an army has arrived at Erz) 
and will march instantly to our succour. | 
grant if may be so, and that we m 
able to attack the enemy in the open. Y 
totally unable to extricate ourselves w! 
assistance of some kind. _ Our great object 
is to keep up the spirits of the troops 
hitherto we have succeeded tolerably we 
cannot at all make out why Mouravie 
not sent in all our private letters, and car 
conclude that politics were touched up 
some of them. I suppose they have bee 
round of all the Russian camps, and Ii 
the readers have been edified. I have st. 
I have always had, a presentiment thi 
shall finish this campaign gloriously. 
have assuredly learnt to place our entire! 
and confidence in Him who never deserts! 
who do so, for we have received not the’ 
smallest atom of assistance from man. 
have been left as a ship about to for 
which it is considered impossible to savé 
therefore useless making any attempt to ( 
The world may judge hereafter, when | 
known, how far we have been well fri 
As Omar Pasha has not thought pro}! 
come direct to our assistance, his coming’ 
has been of no kind of use to us. WI 
he is to blame for this or not,.time’ will | 
I shall write again when a post goes; } 
almost despair of our getting one either ¢ 
in. We are expecting a full of snow’ 


al 
’ is , 


ov] 


put we have no longer the same piercing 


wind which we had a week ago. No 
cholera, I am thankful to say; it was 
severe while it lasted.” 
vember opened gloomily for the garrison 
ys; the second day twenty soldiers were 
ht to the hospital under the influence of 
}, caused by eating the roots of Hyoscy- 
Niger, which they had devoured while 
jing up the roots of grass. ‘The cases 
not mortal. 

the 3rd the enemy, in considerable 
rth, entered the village of Shorak, beneath 
‘uhmasp Batteries, with the object of re- 
ig the timber of the houses for firewood. 
heavy guns opened upon them, by which 
were driven out, carrying away their 
ded, and leaving twenty slain behind them. 
uravieft despaired of reducing the town, 
vould have raised the siege; but certain 
nian fanatics corresponded with him, and 
raged him to remain; several of these 
detected and hanged. On the person of one 
m was a letter to the Russian general, in 
. was written, ‘‘ Wait a little longer ; 
oops are starving; the pashas are fighting 
x themselves; they will soon capitulate.” 
al Williams had placed too much con- 
e in the professions of loyalty made by 
reeks and Armenians, who, except in rare 
favoured Russia, in the hope of advanc- 
eir religious ascendancy by her power. 
discovery at the beginning of November 
irge depot of coffee and sugar, tended to 
_ the drooping spirits of those upon whom 
sponsibility of feeding troops and people 
ved. A few of the remaining horses, unfit 
miage, were slaughtered, to make horse- 
‘for the hospitals, which was the means 
toring many of the famishing invalids. 
| supplies only lasted a short time, and 
ildren began to die very fast for want of 
-+hment ; many-women also perished, and 
) no uncommon thing to see a corpse at 
als in passing from post to post. 
) the 3rd of November General Williams 
\inicated with Consul Brant, urging him 
‘1 copies of his letter to Lord Clarendon, 
(stratford, and Sir James Simpson :— 


have told the English officers to join 
and Veli Pashas in their advance. ‘The 
i; came to-day with twelve battalions and 
'atteries, and 500 carts, to destroy the 
e Shorak, and carry off the wood of the 
'- He was driven off by our artillery 
lioss; he set fire to it and withdrew. 
0 the relieving army, and also increased 
ly im sending troops from Constantinople. 
lemy has struck his tents and hutted his 
| The village of Shorak was under the 
‘sp Tabia, and the danger of the enemy’s 
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attempt, and his want of wood, either for firing 
or for sheltering his troops, may be guessed by 
the large force employed. The troops expected 
to join Selim Pasha are very slow in their 
movements; although the muschir declares he 
has notice of their embarkation at Constanti- 
nople from the seraskier pasha, no information 
of their arrival at ‘Trebizond has been received. 
The Russians hutting their troops indicates 
the severe cold in tents, and, possibly, either 
their wish to be prepared for a hasty retreat, 
or their determination to remain where they 
are for a longer period. It would be difficult 
to divine their true motive, but I would fain 
hope it may not be the last, for if so the garrison 
will eventually be forced to vield to famine. 
The season has singularly favoured the Rus- 
slans by the snow and bad weather coming so 
late this year; but I think it cannot be delayed, 
under any circumstances, beyond the end of 
this month.” 


While thus sternly placing the realities of 
his dreadful situation before the proper official 
persons, it is astonishing to find with what 
buoyant courage he addressed his private 
friends: —‘‘ We hope to sce Selim and Veli 
Pashas soon, with a succouring force from 
Erzerum, but have not heard from Omar Pasha 
for seven weeks. ‘The enemy has taken down 
his tents and hutted himself; the nights are now 
getting frosty and biting. I hope we shall yet 
bother Mouravieff; but depend upon one thing, 
we will stick to our posts like ‘bricks.’ We 
want cheers from England, hatred from Russia, 
but pity from no one. Thereis not along face 
at my table, we trust in Providence. All our 
recent posts have been captured by the enemy 
—I mean those from Erzerum and England; 
and we are consequently in utter darkness as 
to political and domestic intelligence. If snow 
falls it will greatly embarrass the enemy ; but, 
at the same time, interfere with the advance of 
our succouring armies. Let the worst come, 
we have saved Asia, for no army can, at this 
season, advance towards the south without im- 
minent risk of being buried in snow.” 

On the 10th of November Consul Brant re- 
ceived a communication from the muschir, 
ordering peremptorily the pashas at Erzerum 
to advance :—‘‘ Our affairs are desperate. Let 
Selim Pasha’s force, with that of Veli Pasha, 
excepting those intended to garrison the forts 
of Erzerum, march upon Kars immediately. 
Let Mehemet Pasha seize and put at the dis- 
posal of the military pashas the whole land 
carriage of the country. If Selim Pasha has 
not arrived, let Tahir Pasha send him an ex- 
press instantly with this message.” 

After every means by which his courage 
could be roused, or his shame awakened, or 
his soldierly generosity touched, had been used 
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with Selim by Consul Brant, Majors Stuart and 
Peel, and Captain Cameron, he reluctantly 
fixed upon the 18th for his departure. It is 
evident that he never intended to keep this 
promise, for on the 18th of November Consul 
Brant wrote to Lord Stratford as follows :— 


“‘T have the honour to inform your excel- 
lency that a peasant from Kars brought me to- 
day a few lines from General Williams, of the 
12th. The general evidently seems to be in 
the belief that Selim Pasha has received the 
troops promised, of whose arrival at Trebizond, 
however, we have heard nothing, and his ex- 
cellency has requested both Major Stuart and 
myself to entreat your excellency to hasten 
their expedition. A colonel arrived with a 
long letter from his excellency Vassif Pasha 
to Selim Pasha. The precise contents of this 
letter I do not know, but the object was to 
urge on his excellency to the relief of the gar- 
rison. Selim Pasha inspected his troops yes- 
terday, and they mustered between 5000 and 
6000 infantry; most of the cavalry were on 
duty at the outposts; they will amount to 
nearly 2000, chiefly regulars, and besides 
these, they could collect 1500 or 2000 Bashi- 
bazouks, if not more. The troops are.in good 
health, well armed and clothed, and have lately 
received four months’ pay, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that such a force under an 
active and brave general could relieve Kars ; 
but I have seen enough of Selim Pasha to have 
discovered that he is neither active, nor ener- 
getic, nor brave, and I have long feared that 
he would not advance. He has a new excuse 
for delay every day; to-day it was, that he 
must wait a change of weather. It is much 
finer than we had any reason to expect at this 
season, beautifully clear, though a little cold at 
night, and I can only say that as finer weather 
cannot be expected before next summer, it is 
evident his excellency will not leave Krzerum. 
.... The Russians cannot have many troops 
before Kars, I should think not more than 
22,000, and they are discouraged, and have no 
heart to fight; but in the camp it is said that 
General Mouravieff is of so obstinate a cha- 
racter that he will never abandon the siege, 
even though he should risk his own life and 
the destruction of his whole army by a ces- 
perate assault, or by frost or famine. He has 
put his troops into huts, which are well con- 
structed, and having plenty of firewood, they 
can stand the frost for some time yet, and too 
long, alas! for the safety of the garrison at 
Kars, which in the last extremity can do no- 
thing but surrender ; for, without cavalry, and 
without horses for their guns, they could never, 
I imagine, cut their way through the enemy, 
who is still superior in numbers, taking into 
account his numerous cavalry and artillery. 
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Omar Pasha is too slow in his moyeme 
hope anything from him. About twelve 


ago his excellency was still on the sah 


although he had gained a victory, I supp. 
will require time before he can resux 
advance.” | 


The day after the consul thus wrote {) 
ambassador, General Williams addresse 
following affecting letter to the former :- 


‘‘Tell Lords Clarendon and Redcliffit 
the Russian army is hutted now, and tak} 
notice of either Omar or Selim Pashas. | 
cannot have acted as they ought to have 
We divide our bread with the starving t; 
people. No animal food for seven weel 
kill horses in my stable secretly, and sen’: 
meat to the hospital, which is now very cro | 
We can hold out, and try to retreat ov 
mountains vid Olti. Have provisions se; 
that direction ere the 18th day after this: 
We shall carry three days’ biscuit with v’ 


In the meantime the ery of distresa 
high in Kars, and many desertions took ¢ 
These were, however, for the purpose of 3 
ing into the country, seldom with the t 
of joining the enemy. Selim continu. 
send lying despatches to the muschir, avr 
the certainty of speedy succour, while h) 
making excuses for not moving, to Consul r 
and Majors Stuart and Peel. The folly 
entry in Dr. Sandwith’s journal confirm' 
view of Selim’s behaviour :— 

‘“‘ November 12th.—Colonel Lake, wi! 
been on duty all night, comes into my‘ 
early this morning to thaw himself. He } 
good news. A despatch has arrived frome 
Pasha himself, addressed to the muschir, | 
announces that his advanced guard has des 
a Russian corps d’armée sent from Baya 
check his advance, and that he is ma’ 
straight for Kars. No more details ay 


We calculate that he must be near Vestn 
and is about three days’ march from us. 
good news puts us in high spirits. | 
‘““ November 16th.—A report comes i 
morning at daybreak that guns have! 
heard in the direction of Ardahan, antt 
the Russians are leaving their camp. | 
fog lies between our camp and theirs, 1 
ing the suspense. The people of Ka 
called under arms, and scouts are sent u 
see what occurs. Meantime a thrill of }\ : 
excitement runs through the population ) 
idea of the near approach of a succouring! 
These hopes are, however, doomed to 
pointment—the report is a false one.” 
A sortie in conjunction with an adva 
Selim Pasha was prepared,. and: the ” 
weuk with hunger, rallied immediately 
prospect of battle, but no force with w! 
form such a combination appeared. 
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The prejudices of the people against the 
sh of horses or asses caused the loss of many 
es from famine while yet those animals 
ght have been slaughtered for food: at last, 
m these prejudices gave way before the 
vings of hunger, and buried animals were 
z up and eaten. 

Jn the 20th of November the possibility of 
etreat across the mountains was discussed ; 
; there were no horses, nor were the men 
ial to a march of more than a few miles; 
)0 soldiers were in hospital, and if it had 
n possible to move, there were no means of 
aging up artillery. ‘Twelve thousand Rus- 
a cavalry would have made quick havoc of 
ha retreating army. 

Jn the 21st a fall of snow indicated the 
roach of the stern winter of that climate, 
, the soldiers lay dying and dead from cold 
hunger in every part of the camp. On 


Before this was undertaken, it was deemed 
necessary to provide for the safety of Kmety 
and Kolman by other means, for the Russians 
might hand them over to Austria. As recorded 
in a former page, General Williams gave to 
the Hungarian his last guinea, and he and 
Kolman sallied forth to cut their way through 
the Russian lines. On the 27th they arrived 
at Erzerum; and Consul Brant, in his despatch, 
thus represented the account which Kmety 
gave of these transactions :— 


‘When General Williams learnt on the 
23rd, by a communication from Consul Brant, 
that Selim Pasha would not advance, he saw 
that all hope had vanished. The soldiers were 
dying by 100 a day of famine. They were 
mere skeletons, and were incapable of fighting 
or flying. The women brought their children 
to the general’s house for food, and there they 
left them, and the city was strewed with dead 
and dying. Under these circumstances, the 
general called together all the pashas, and 
asked them if they thought their soldiers could 
resist longer, or could possibly retreat. They 
all declared either an impossibility. The next 
day General Williams sent Major Teesdale, at 
2 p.m., to General Mouravieff’s camp, to ask 
him to appoint an hour the following day for 
an interview, to treat for a surrender. At 
sunset Major Teesdale had not returned, and 
General Kmety and General Kolman left with 
a guard of Kurds to cut their way through the 
Russian patrols. They passed several, and at 
last were stopped by one, and separated, and 
it was twenty-four hours before they rejoined 
each other, and in three days and nights 
they reached this in safety. General Kmety 
does not know more than above-stated as to 
terms, but he says the garrison being in so 
distressed a state it must submit to any condi- 
tions General Mouravieff chooses to dictate.” . 


| 
| 


i day General Williams wrote his last letter 
a Kars, which was to Consul Brant, re- 
sting him to send no more written commu- 
tions, as the blockade was so close that 
i were sure to fall into the hands of the 
slans. 

in the 28rd, before dawn, the Russians 
tw shells into the camp near Kanli Tabia. 
| troops were called to arms, but only six 
faven men were able to respond. Dr. Sand- 
‘. declared that twenty Russian soldiers 
lat have taken any of the batteries had they 
1wn the helpless condition of their defenders. 
‘ix o'clock that morning a despatch was 
s\ved from Selim Pasha, who had the cold- 
ied perfidy and cruelty to make false re- 
t-ntations concerning assistance, deceiving 
superior officer and the garrison even in 
\misery which he knew they endured. 


“a sent word that he was to have “left 
'rum for Kars on the 16th, and would 
mon.” A little note in cipher from Consul 
't was borne by the same messenger, which 
17 and truthfully contradicted this decep- 
Yeommunication. Mr. Brant’s note was in 
Mr terms :—‘‘ Selim Pasha wont advance, 
tugh Major Stuart is doing his utmost to 
‘him. Omar Pasha has not advanced far 
9 Suchum Kaleh. I fear you have no hope 
Un yourselves; you can depend on no help 
_ |S quarter.” 

918 communication decided the fate of 
4 On the 24th General Williams called 
€ashas and British officers together, and 
‘ned them of the message which he had 
cred. They unanimously declared that 
4 or further resistance were alike impos- 
and the general sent his aide-de-camp, 
1 el Teesdale, with a flag of truce, to the 
isan Commander, to request an interview 
|? next day for the purpose of neégotiating 
'T of capitulation. 


It will be recollected by the reader that 
Major Stuart, Major Peel, and Captain Came- 
ron, were attached to the troops under the 
command of Selim. Upon the surrender of 
Kars, Major Stuart became the senior British 
officer in Asia Minor, and the duty devolved 
upon him of informing the British ambassador 
to the Porte of the circumstances which led to 
the catastrophe as far as cognisable by him. 
The following despatch, written by that officer 
to the ambassador, justifies the views ex- 
pressed in this chapter of the conduct of Selim 
Pasha :— 


“Tt appears that on the 28rd inst. the gene- 
ral received a letter, dated the 12th inst., from 
Erzerum, informing him that the assistance so 
long expected from here could not be afforded. 
This assistance had been boastfully promised 
by Sclim Pasha, the muschir in command, im- 


. 
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mediately after his arrival here in the latter 
end of October, and the general was holding 
out from day to day in expectation of it, hay- 
ing long since ceased to hope for anything 
from Omar Pasha. On the morning of the 
24th he called together all the pashas holding 
commands in Kars, explained to them the 
position in which they stood, and asked them 
severally if the troops were in a condition to 
attempt to cut their way through the Russian 
lines. ‘The answer from all was that it would 
be impossible, owing to the debilitated state of 
the men, and the absence of all discipline 
among them. 

‘‘ At this time there were but six days’ pro- 
visions in store, at the rate of half a pound of 
bread a day per man; the hospital was 
crowded; the dead from exhaustion numbered 
seventy or eighty a day; many had become 
idiotic, and all were in a state of extreme 
emaciation; add to these evils the daily deser- 
tion of whole platoons, and the utter demora- 
lisation that prevailed throughout. 

“With respect to the townspeople, matters 
were, if possible, worse. All cried to General 
Williams for relief; and every day his quarters 
were beset with women, who flung their 
starving children on his steps to die. 

‘Under these circumstances, it was the 
unanimous opinion that no alternative re- 
mained but to propose a surrender. What 
terms will be granted remains to be seen. 

‘This disaster, my lord, might have been 
averted had there been a man of energy and 
ability in command of the troops here, but 
these are qualities which are rarely to be 
found among Turkish generals. The Russians 
have now at Kars 20,000 effective troops, 
of whom one half are cavalry, and by the sur- 
render of that’ place they gain seventy field- 
guns, and sixty-six garrison guns, with 500 
rounds of ammunition, 20,000 stand of small 
arms, including 2000 excellent Miniés; while 
we lose 15,000 men, including General Wil- 
liams and his immediate staff.” 


On the 25th the interview between Generals 
Williams and Mouravieff took place. At first 
the Russian general seemed disposed to demand 
an unconditional surrender, but General Wil- 
liams expressed his determination to perish 
with the garrison in preference. He found in 
Mouravieff a magnanimousenemy. Dr. Sand- 
with gives the following account of the inter- 
view :—‘‘‘If you grant not these’ (¢.¢. the 
terms propcsed), exclaimed the general (Wil- 
liams), ‘every gun shall be burst, every stand- 
ard burnt, every trophy destroyed, and you 
may then work your will on a famished crowd.’ 
‘T have no wish,’ answered Mouravieff, ‘ to 
wreak an unworthy vengeance on a gallant 
and long-suffering army, which has covered 
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itself with glory, and only yields to fam} 
Look here!’ he exclaimed, pointing to a lu; 
of bread and a handful of roots, ‘ what splen| 
troops must these be who can stand to }} 
arms in this severe climate on food aa 
this! General Williams, you have made yo} 
self a name in history, and posterity will sti 
amazed at the endurance, the courage, and | 
discipline which this siege has called forth) 
the remains of an army. Let us arrang; 
capitulation that will satisfy the demands) 
war without outraging humanity.’ ” 

The terms of capitulation ultimately agr; 
upon were honourable to both armies:— — 


I. The fortress of Kars shall be delivered) 
intact. | 

Il. The garrison of Kars, with the Turk] 
commander-in-chief, shall march out with 
honours of war, and become prisoners. i 
officers, in consideration of their gallant defe: 
of the place, shall retain their swords. 

III. The private property of the whole ; 
rison shall be respected. ‘a 

LV. The rediff (militia), Bashi-bazouks, ; 
Laz, shall be allowed to return to their hors 

VY. The non-combatants, such as meds 
officers, scribes, and hospital-attendants, 8 
be allowed to return to their homes. — 

VI. General Williams shall be allowed. 
privilege of making a list of certain Hungai 
t 


y 


and other European officers, to enable ther 
return to their homes. 
VII. The persons mentioned in the arlit 
4, 5, and 6, are in honour bound not to sy 
against Russia during the present war. 
VIII. The inhabitants of Kars will be « 
tected in their persons and property. 
IX. The public buildings and the ma 
ments of the town will be respected. ! 


November 27th, 1855. 


This document was inclosed in the} 
despatch of General Williams, which was} 
propriately directed to Lord Stratford. 1) 
is a dignity, manliness, and pathos, 1n! 
despatch which must have penetrated } 
heart of Lord Stratford, however casec} 
officialism. It is dated from the Russian ¢ 


near Kars, on the 29th :— | 


‘From the various despatches im cil 
which I have addressed to your lord 
through Mr. Brant, the intelligence whi 
have now the misfortune to announce » 
have been expected by your lordship. 

“T had received direct promises of su? 
from Selim Pasha; and Omar Pasha’s 07 
tions, until I knew that his movements fe 
directed towards Suchum Kaleh, had bvy. 
me up in my determination to hold out t 
last moment; this intelligence from the : 
ralissimo reached me on the 24th instal 


" 


ME, 
ame post which brought me positive news 
‘Mr. Brant of the indisposition or inability 


lim Pasha to advance further than Kupri- 
We had, up to that date, suffered 


cold, want of sufficient clothing, and’ 


ation, without a murmur escaping from 
roops. ‘They fell dead at their posts, in 
tents, and throughout the camp, as brave 
‘should who cling to their duty through 
lightest glimmering of hope of saving a 
intrusted to their custody. From the 
of their glorious victory, the 29th of Sep- 
er, they had not tasted animal food, and 
‘nourishment consisted of two-fifths of a 
aof bread and the roots of grass, which 
had scarcely strength to dig for; yet 
;and day they stood to their arms, their 
ad frames showing the fearful effects of 
ation, but their sparkling eye telling me 
they would do were the enemy again to 
k them. We had now lost nearly 2000 
by starvation; and the townspeople also 
ved, and would have died by hundreds if 
d not divided the bread of the soldiers 
ye those who had bravely fought by their 
. I therefore begged the muschir to call a 
mil of war, which, on being told that we 
(nly six days’ rations, came unanimously 
e conclusion that nothing was left to us 
fi, capitulation; and that the debility of 
sien, and total want of cavalry, field-artil- 
’ and ammunition-mules, rendered any 
jipt to retreat impossible. The muschir 
edeputed me to treat with General Moura- 
2 and I consequently waited on his excel- 
1 on the 25th instant. He at first seemed 
tmined to make prisoners of all who de- 
1d the place; but as the rediff, or militia, 
che townspeople, formed a large portion of 
eifantry, I made a successful appeal to his 
Inity, which, coupled with the obvious 
ire of destroying our artillery and stores, 
hich we should have had recourse pre- 
ly to an unconditional surrender, brought 
0 the convention which I have now the 
bir to inclose for your lordship’s informa- 
twithout the expression of unavailing 
Si0 


Gi 
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have only to add that the stipulations 
learried inté effect yesterday ; that my- 
fay officers, and the regular troops com- 
ss the last garrison, amounting to 8000 of 
ms, are prisoners of war, and that the 
€lars, numbering 6000, have marched 
Vds their respective homes. I and my 
«$ are to march for Tiflis to-morrow, there 
‘at the decision of the emperor as to the 
(of our abode in Russia.” 


1, terms of the capitulation were honour- 

‘carried out. When General Williams 

ae the intelligence, the garrison and 
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citizens were overwhelmed with grief; but all 
felt the necessity of surrender. Under date of 
November 28th, the journal of Dr. Sandwith 
dramatically describes the preparations for de- 
livering up the city. The soldiers staggered 
forth scarcely able to walk, so reduced were 
they by hunger. Others dashed their muskets 
to pieces, exclaiming—‘‘ Thus perish our 
pashas, and the curse of God be with them! 
May their mothers be outraged!’’ Some of 
the officers broke their swords, and heaped 
curses on the Porte, and even on the sultan 
himself. ‘The reverence of the Turks of every 
rank for their padishaw is great, and there- 
fore Dr. Sandwith might well write of these 
indignant curses as ‘‘ awful words, the like of 
which he had never heard so much as whis- 
pered before.’’ The citizens also joined their 
murmurs against the government, and their 
curses upon the pashas. The author last 
quoted represents them as gathering in groups, 
and saying—‘‘ ‘ God is great! And has it come 
to this? Is Islam fallen? Vaz, vai! (alas, 
alas!) and do my eyes behold it? Would to 
God we had never been born! Would to God 
we had died in battle! for then had we been 
translated to heaven, then had we been purified 
and acceptable. ‘The Giaours are coming, and 
our arms drop from our hands! God is God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet. How has the 
All-merciful forsaken his children, and de- 
livered us up to be a prey to the spoiler!’ 
Thus are the sounds of grief and indignation 
heard from each turbaned warrior, ‘ while 
woman’s softer soul in woe dissolves aloud.’ 
Let us draw a veil over this distressing scene ; 
scarce was there a dry eye that witnessed it, 
while grey-bearded soldiers sobbed aloud. In 
the midst of these lamentations General Wil- 
liams rode through the camp. At once the 
citizens crowded round him, kissing his stir- 
rup, and praying for blessings on his head. 
‘ Néréyé, néréyé?’ (Where, where are you 
going, pasha?) they asked. ‘I am a pri- 
soner,’ he answered. ‘Let us go with you; 
we will follow you,’ was the universal cry. 
‘Veeliams Pasha chock adam dur!’ (Williams 
Pasha is no end of a man), was the sententioug 
remark of a grey-beard, and he was yoted quite 
right.” aes 
It is no exaggeration to say that the ma- 
jority of citizens and soldiers would have pre- 
Even the men 
who were ready to escape under the pressure 
of hunger, would have gallantly perished in 
the redoubts rather than have surrendered to 
the Muscovs. It required some tact to pre- 
vent insubordination, which would have inevi- 
tably led to the destruction of these poor fel- 
lows. At last the moment arrived when the 
troops were paraded to ground their arms 
and march forth. Deep dejection marked 
3 Z 
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every countenance, and an expression of 
mingled shame and indignation. Yet so pros- 
trated were the slodiers by famine, that nearly 
four hours were consumed in marching out to 
the Russian camp. The. men were compelled 
to halt every half hour in order to recruit 
their strength, and, short as this march was, 
eighteen fell dead from over-exertion. The 
muschir rode at the head of the troops; on 
one side of him General Williams; on the 
other Colonel Lake, ‘The latter officer, record- 
ing the circumstances, relates them with all 
the graphic force of one who had witnessed 
what he relates:—‘‘ At the head of the army 
rode the muschir, General Williams on one 
side, and myself on the other. We did our 
utmost to keep up his spirits, though we as 
much needed consolation as he did. He 
groaned most piteously, and declared that he 
was an old man, and that it was very hard 
upon him that he should be taken prisoner. 
At intervals, however, his natural kindliness 
of heart shone forth from this cloud of sorrow, 
and somewhat lightened his load of misery. 
‘What right have I to complain,’ he ex- 
elaimed, ‘when English officers, who have 
fought so hard, and suffered so much for me, 
are carried away into captivity far from their 
homes ?’”’ 

When the dismal procession reached the 
ruins of an old Genoese church, it halted, and 
the Turkish troops surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war. The muschir, with the com- 
missioner and his staff, rode on to the quarters 
of the Russian chief, where they were received 
with the greatest kindness and hospitality. 
These excellent qualities were exercised also 
towards the Turkish soldiery, who were fed 
with excellent bread and soup, which, from 
the voracity with which it was partaken, 
proved fatal to some. Finally, the captive 
English and chief Turkish officers were sent 
into Georgia, with the exception of Dr. Sand- 
with, who, -as a non-combatant, had his 
liberty, of which he availed himself by at once 
leaving for Batoum, chosing his route over the 
wild hills of Lazistan. He passed through 
many hair-breadth escapes, but by a series 
of happy providences, and his own courage, 
reached a place of security, and finally bid 
farewell to Asia Minor. General Williams 
and the other prisoners arrived at Tiflis, where 
they were not much impressed with anything 
but the inhospitality of the inhabitants, who 
were, for the most part, ignorant and bigoted 
in the last degree; any intelligence possessed 
by the community seems to have been confined 
to the Russian officials, the priests, and the 
ladies, who far surpass their lords in educa- 
tion. It was not much to the credit of Omar 
Pasha that Williams got to Tiflis before he did, 
nor to the credit of the Porte that their 
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muschir reached the capital of Georgia, 
a conqueror, but as a prisoner of war, | 
captives were separated, and sent into th’ 
terior of Russia to different destinations, | 
dangers incurred by some of the prisoner 
these journeys were very great, and ay. 
not easily reconcilable with the generosit)| 
which they give their captors credit. ‘| 
surely might have been detained at Tiflis ; 
the severity of the winter had passed a’: 
In Russia they experienced much kind| 
both from the officials and the inhabitants, 
were treated with every consideration \ 
peace restored them to home and friends, | 

In a former chapter notice was taken of) 
murmurs of the pashas and the Turkish goy; 
ment as to the impolicy of defending |; 
Many officers in England have caught up| 
idea which the commissioner with Omar P| 
in Mingrelia has been rather industrious in} 
culating. It is astonishing how any pe 
at all conversant with the topographical | 
racter of the theatre of war in Asia Minor,! 
the relative conditions of the Turkish arm 
Anatolia, and the Russian army of the | 
casus, could come to any other conclusion | 
that General Williams took the only | 
course open to him in order to save Asia WV; 
from being overrun by the enemy. The! 
portance of the intrenched camp of Kars, 
more especially as the key of Asia Mi 
cannot be overrated ; its position within tl 
miles of Gumri or Alexandropol, on a) 
practicable for heavy artillery, and by wi! 
the ammunition, warlike stores, and proy! 


of the invading Russian army would have | 


conveyed to Erzerum and the more di 
provinces of that important, indeed, mos) 
portant, region of Turkey, would rende 
capture indispensable to the advance of} 
general worthy to command and to cor! 
such an enterprise. The first act of a 
witch’s drama during the last war but one 
to capture Kars, and after a bloody ihe 
succeeded in three or four days. He then { 
himself master of the road to Erzerum, an'l 
victorious march from that city to Baybo 
told in the history of that war. Attell 
campaign of 1854, and when the Turkish 
lay in a partially executed and ill-plamne} 
trenched camp, General Williams reache 
head-quarters at Kars, and from its great ! 
bilities of defence, he at once determin( 
preserve it, and render it the key of 
Minor. When it shall be known that m 
sequence of finding rock on the surface, | 
was in no part of the defensive works exe 
by him a ditch over which a half-grown 
could not have leapt, the natural capabil 
combined with judicious flanking defence! 
be fully appreciated by the bloody strug? 
sustained against the finest army Russia 


ae CY] 


ito the field during the last war. Indeed, as 
ng as Kars was held, no army of the enemy 
yuld penetrate, and be secure of its communi- 
itions with its grand magazines and fortress 
*Gumri. The English commissioner always 
meeived that a division of Mouravieft’s army 
ight be detached from the blockading force 
| capture Erzerum, assisted by the Erivan 
yision, which had in the preceding cam- 
ign captured Bayazid, and was kept out of 
ie plain of Passin by the division under Veli 
aisha, who was sent from Kars after General 
“lliams’ arrival in that camp to take the com- 
and of that force. After the commissioner 
id lodged the troops in their winter-quarters 
Kars, he proceeded to Erzerum, and planned 
id executed those forts which, together with 
e lines in the Dévéboyonou (the pass which 
parates the plains of Passin and Erzerum), 
‘knew could resist any attack of a detached 
tce from the grand army blockading Kars. 
oli Pasha was ordered to look well to his ad- 
need posts, and to fall back the moment he 
indhimself menaced by Mouravieff’s detached 
yision, combined with that of Erivan, which, 
m the nature of the pass of Toprak Kaleh, 
‘could single-handed resist. This was the 
3t combination executed by Mouravieff, and 
‘signally failed. Veli retired before the 
ignificent cavalry of Dondokoff, which formed 
» advanced guard of the expeditionary force 
got into his position in Dévéboyonou—as- 
‘ted the Erzerumbecs to man the forts which 
neral Williams had armed with a batter- 
s-train, and which his efforts and remon- 
‘ances had got up from Trebizond the pre- 
ling year—and showed such a face that the 
Heditionary column returned to Kars after 
stroying the magazine of flour and biscuit at 
-nikoi, and which those scoundrels, whom 
ii Stratford allowed to insult the commis- 
‘oer, had persisted in dropping there instead 
zarrying on to Kars. Veli Pasha then re- 
‘ned his position on the road to Bayazid 
‘irzerum was saved, and Kurdistan re- 
ied in its duty to the sultan—the immense 
{1cultural wealth of the plains of Erzerum, 
anmgan, down to Trebizond and Samsoon, 
Eserved ; and. vast supplies from those ports 
ire shipped for the allies, then combating 
ore Sebastopol, consisting of corn, barley, 
Al cattle, also great numbers of mules and bat- 
i ses, Now, any man who with the eye of a 
“a will examine the ground about the 


?of Erzerum, together with the various 
ses leading into its extensive plain, cannot 
‘mate its resistance to such a magnificent 
4y as that of General Mouravieff at more 
0 fourteen days. He had 10,000 splendid 
Palry, which, while the Turks were block- 
Ad or assaulted, would have made themselves 
nsters of the country. Whatresistance could 
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have been offered by 1500 wretched and dis- 
pirited horse? Nothing was more wonderful, 
and at the same time consoling, in connection 
with the blockade of Kars, than the reflection 
that even in the hour of deep distress these 
10,000 cavalry could make no attempt to 
molest the garrison in their lines, not even after 
the battle of the 29th of September, when they 
had only fifty horsemen left! What bitter re- 
egrets arise from this fact—that if General Wil- 
liams had only had the provisions lost at 
Yenekoi, he could have delivered the place to 
the allies instead of the Russians. Whatever 
their partisans may say and think of those who 
at the ‘‘eleventh hour’’ were sent to relieve the 
city by a diversion in the rear of the besiegers, 
its fall is to be ascribed to that man who at the 
first hour of the watch refused to the English 
commissioner that countenance which would 
have enabled him to surmount all his difficul- 
ties. On the day of disaster, there stood the 
remnant of that magnificent Russian infantry, 
with its whole cavalry untouched, and its ar- 
tillery uninjured, but without the power to 
move one step from its supplies of Gumri, and 
but too glad to retrace its steps into Georgia. 
Who after this will hazard his military reputa- 
tion by denying that Kars was the key of Asia? 
Had Russia overrun Armenia in June and 
July, how would the war have ended ? 

With regard to Omar Pasha’s late acts, there 
cannot be much divergence of opinion. The 
allies wished him to operate from Trebizond, 
where he would have found land carriage, and 
a road over which a battering-train had moved 
the preceding year, and all the food of Armenia 
for his army—and the stores of Erzerum were 
immense; but put all this out of the question, 
he went to Redout Kaleh, and there plainly 
demonstrated by this more advanced move- 
ment that he was in a most serious manner 
disquieting the enemy, and subsequently by 
his retrograde march to Suchum Kaleh, that 
he never intended to succour the besieged— 
even those who have not been somewhat 
behind the scenes may easily come to this 
conclusion. 

The views thus expressed as to the selection 
of Kars as the key of the defence of Turkey in 
Asia are sustained by Colonel Lake, when, after 
the event, he was enabled to regard it in the 
light of a perfect experience :-—‘‘ It was, more- 
over, consoling to think that the prolonged re- 
sistance we had succeeded in making had not 
been without good results. Had we abandoned 
Kars, and fallen back upon Erzerum, as, shortly 
after the victory of the 29th of September, we 
could so easily have done, we should have 
yielded to the enemy so strong a spot—at a 
time of a year when there was still some op- 
portunity for further operations—that Asia 
Minor must haye been almost entirely in his 
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this, apart from the direct story of the fall 
Kars. When Eseed-deen-shere Bey, the ce 
brated Kurdish rebel, broke into open reyc 
the prompt and sagacious conduct of Gene 
Williams saved Kurdistan from civil war, a 
Turkish Asia generally from the consequen) 
which, at that juncture, must have attend 
the continuance of the revolt. Yet, so 
from receiving the commendation of the jealc 
ambassador, the general was censured by h 
openly before the Turkish government, wh 
to his own government he was described a; 
man apt to take unauthorised courses. [ 
authorised indeed they were, for had he wail 
for intelligible or practical directions from 1 
embassy at Constantinople, or until the mus¢) 
received such from the Porte, he might h: 
waited until the Russians marched into Er 
rum, or Eseed-deen-shere Bey ruled absolut) 
insurgent Kurdistan in co-operation w 
Mouravieff. It will be recollected that, af 
the campaign of 1854, Veli Pasha was detael 
from Kars to occupy the passes leading 
Hassen Kaleh and Erzerum from Bayazd, n 
Ararat. During the winter, and when W 
liams was struggling at Erzerum, he heard 
the revolt of this great chieftain at Zezera I 
Omar, on the Tigris; and the consequence \ 
that Veli Pasha’s column was ordered by’ 
authorities of Constantinople to march uy 
the rebels by Monsh and Bitlis; that moveni 
uncovered this road, and if the rebellion had | 
been suppressed by the ingenuity of the cc 
missioner, all Kurdistan would have been 
a blaze, and Veli could never have resun 
his position to cover Erzerum and play 
part in the coming campaign. According 
General Williams at once determined, at | 
critical moment, to take upon himself the: 
sponsibility of sending an agent to Eseed-de 
shere Bey, to offer him, on the part of Bngl 
and the allies, his life and property if he wo 
surrender himself to the English consul: 
Mossul: he did so, and thus saved a g! 
disaster. If that correspondence should: 
called for by amember of the House of ©; 
mons, Lord Stratford would shine forth 1 
manner more remarkable than attractive. _ 

The treatment received by Geueral \ 
liams was similar to that of which the by 
and ill-used Guyon had been the object. I 
Stratford seemed to view that wise and! 
trepid general with the utmost jealousy. _ 
though an Englishman, and with mili! 
talents which the world acknowledge to 
a very high order, which he desired to de’ 
to the service of Turkey and of the allia 
his lordship refused him all countenance. — 
have seen private letters from Guyon to! 
friends, that have never been published, w' 
would move the coldest and sternest hear 
sympathy. The British ambassador ref 
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power. As it was, we held the place until 
the scason was too advanced to admit of his 
effecting anything.” 

Such ideas were not confined to the de- 
fenders of Kars. They were entertained by 
Mouravieff himself, and by the officers of his 
army. Even at Constantinople all who might 
venture to express an independent opinion, 
who were neither afraid of the padishaw nor 
the great padishaw of diplomacy by whom Eng- 
land was represented, placed the matter in this 
light. General Mansfield, who might from 
various circumstances be supposed somewhat 
under the influence of the English embassy 
and the Porte, thus wrote to Lord Clarendon: 
—‘‘Tf I may be allowed to offer an opinion on 
the real cause of the disastrous issue of the 
Turco-Asiatic campaign, I should say that it 
must be found in the nature of the alliance, 
which absorbed all the really available means 
of action—whether French, British, or Turkish 
—in the invasion of the Russian soil, to the 
exclusion of attention to the hostile operations 
on Turkish territory. The contest pursued in 
the former required every practicable means to 
insure success, perhaps, it may be said, even 
military safety. The garrison of Kars per- 
formed a great duty in arresting the march of 
the Russian columns till the resources of the 
allies could be turned to Asia, either in conse- 
quence of a development they had not already 
reached, or of liberation from the Crimea. 
Some months since I ventured to predict in 
private conversation that we should have to be 
satisfied with such an issue of the operations 
of the last year; and that, assuming the allies 
to be prepared to take advantage of what has 
been thus achieved by the devoted garrison, we 
should have no reason to be disappointed when 
viewing the two theatres of war as one com- 
prehensive whole. I have no reason to depart 
from the opinion then expressed. With regard 
to the proceedings of the embassy, I may be 
permitted to add that, after a disposition was 
shown to enable Omar Pasha to go to Asia, no 
effort was spared to expedite his movements ; 
and that if events had marched with the same 
rapidity as the wishes of his excellency, we 
possibly might not now have to lament the 
surrender of Kars.’’ 

Tt is difficult to determine whether the last 
sentence of this despatch was intended to shift 
blame from the ambassador to Omar Pasha, or 
only to let both down gently; but, whatever 
the polite endeavours of General Mansfield in 
this way, the pages of history will assign to 
his lordship a full share of the responsibility. 
During the entire time of the British commis- 
sioner’s presence in Asia, he was discouraged 

and thwarted by the man whose powerful 
influence should have sustained him at every 
step. Let one instance suffice to exemplify 
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present to the sultan this noble English 
eral, while at the same time he presented a 
‘brated French cook! Whatever may have 
n the merits of the latter, in his way, they 
-e not of so much importance to the Turkish 
gire as the soldier whose genius bafiled 
stria and Russia on the plains and in the 
ses of Hungary, until the treachery of 
rgey paralysed his arm and thwarted his 
]. It was to Sir William Williams, in 
osition to the coldness and wis inertie of 
d Stratford, that Guyon was indebted for 
interposition of the English Foreign-office, 
far as that was extended. Guyon regarded 
William with a warm personal friendship, 
n the sympathy which one noble nature 
s toanother, and this was increased by the 
sonal kindness and official services of the 
er. Guyon, who had commanded armies, 
uid have acted as a general of division in 
army to which Sir William was attached. 
» gallant Anglo-Magyar fell a victim to 
lera at Constantinople soon after the war 
: closed. ‘ 

Yho shall say that the eloquent satire of 
Manchester Examiner was not deserved, 
withstanding its severity, when in the fol- 
ing terms that journal depicted the causes 
ch rendered the struggle of General Wil- 
1s unsuccessful >—‘‘ The fall of Kars at 
sth figures in an explanatory Blue-book of 
pages, and, to speak the simple truth, we 
er read a more damaging document. The 
lage is distributed pretty equally over the 
itation of nearly everybody concerned, al- 
‘s excepting General Williams. Jlow Kars 
4s no longer a mystery. Given the cor- 
fion, the stupidity, the diplomatic snob- 
‘ness, the professional jealousy, the clashing 
isels, the ill-judged parsimony, and the 
‘plicable obstinacy which all bore their 
| in bringing about the catastrophe, the 
‘tery would have been if Kars had not 
m. The parts in this grand piece of tra- 
7 were ingeniously conceived and admir- 
‘supported. Everybody did his best. It 
_aweb of destiny from beginning to end. 
fate of Macbeth was not more surely 
ed, after his interview with the witches, 
i the fate of Kars was sealed after it was 
mitted to the sinister auspices of Lord 
cliffe. Kars fell—the only wonder being 
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that it did not fall sooner; and it fell a sacri- 
fice to the most shameful tissue of incompe- 
tence, littleness, and intrigue that ever sported 
with the policy of nations. We never advo- 
cated the measures out of which this disaster 
sprang, but we trust we are not the less com- 
petent to estimate the vices by which it was 
consummated, or to denounce the men by whom 
they were displayed. It was not Mouravieff 
who conquered Kars; if one man more than 
another is entitled to the glory of that achieve- 
ment it is Lord Redcliffe, and we cordially 
leave the triumph in his hands: he is, no 
doubt, proud of his laurels.” 

It is pleasant, after dwelling upon the sor- 
rowful story of the fall of Kars, to be able to 
relate that all its British defenders ultimately 
reached their homes in England; but, alas! 
even this bright page has its shadow—for the © 
gallant Captain Thompson reached his mother’s 
house to die: worn out by toil, and captivity 
spent in illness, and with a home-sick heart, 
his constitution was broken. 

The British government and people received 
General Williams with acclamations. The 
queen conferred upon him a baronetcy, by the 
title of ‘Sir William Fenwick Williams of 
Kars,” associating his name in the baronetcy 
of England with the scene of his wisdom and 
of his glory. In the House of Lords, Earl 
Granville pronounced a eulogy upon the ge- 
neral and his staff, to which that illustrious 
body heartily responded. The House of Com- 
mons granted him an annuity of £1000 for 
life. Finally, he was appointed Governor of 
Woolwich Arsenal. 

The remaining operations around Erzerum 
were unworthy of notice. Selim Pasha was 
very well satisfied with his part in producing 
the surrender of Kars, and had no wish to be 
disturbed, or to disturb any one at Erzerum. 
Still he made a show of activity, as long as 
the snows did not effect a blockade of Turks 
and Russians. Mouravieff could do nothing— 
the season was too far advanced; and before 
spring could furnish him with an opportunity 
to attempt fresh exploits, negotiations for peace 
suspended all active operations. Before con- 
cluding the history of the war in Asia, some 
chapters will necessarily be devoted to a 
narrative of Omar Pasha’s expedition in Min- 
grelia. 
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CHAPTER CVI. 
EXPEDITION OF OMAR PASHA FOR THE RELIEF OF KARS. 


“Tt was a glorious sight, 
When the sun started from the sea, 
And in the vivid morning light 
The long blue waves were rolling free! 
But little time had I to gaze 
Upon the ocean’s kindling face, 
Or mark the breakers in the bay— 
For other thoughts were mine that day. 
I stood upon the topmost tower : 
From wood, and shaw, and brake and bower, 
J heard the trumpet’s blithesome sound— 
I heard the tuck of drum; 


And, bearing for the castle mound, 
I saw the squadrons come.”’ 


Tnx feeling prevailing among the officials at 
Constantinople, at the beginning of September, 
was alarm lest the loss of Kars should incense 
Great Britain, and prevent the Porte from re- 
ceiving the remaining instalments of the Turk- 
ish loan. ‘They had learnt that the garrison 
at Erzerum was itself intimidated, and could 
offer no help to that at Kars. Lord Stratford 
thus wrote to the Earl of Clarendon, after a 
long interview at Constantinople with Omar 
Pasha :— 


‘‘Tt would appear, from the pashas’ observa- 
tions, that they attribute this approaching 
disaster primarily to the mismanagement and 
neglect of affairs by the late government, and 
look upon Redschid and Riza Pashas as espe- 
cially culpable. 

‘«‘Tt would appear, also, that they are very 
much grieved and disappointed at the time 
which has been lost in endeavouring to recover 
their position, and save the garrison of Kars; 
and that the cabinets of Paris and London, as 
well as the military authorities in the Crimea, 
have not considered the subject in that serious 
aspect in which it presents itself to the Porte, but 
have objected to the propositions which have 
hitherto been made with a view to retrieving 
their position and preventing the disaster. 

‘¢Qmar Pasha has authorised me to state, as 
his opinion, that he feels satisfied that the 
effect will be very shortly felt, probably within 
a few weeks, by the advance of the enemy’s 
cavalry, which is very numerous, and by a 
prohibition which he will impose upon the in- 
habitants to prevent all articles of provision 
from being brought to Trebizond, Samsoon, 
and Sinope, for exportation for the use of the 
allies. 

“Some of the Kurds, it appears, have al- 
ready joined the Russians, and probably a de- 
cisive success at Kars will take effect on the 
Persians. 

‘The result will be that a great part of the 
Asiatic dominions of the Porte, with its re- 
sources in men, money, and provisions, will be 
lost, for a time at least, to the Turks. 


PRoFEssoR AYTOUN, 


“The loss of revenue will be most seriou: 
felt by the Turks in the prosecution of t 
war; and Omar Pasha appears to think tt 
there may even be difficulty in keeping t 
soldiers of the army of Roumelia together, 
they have been in great measure recruited 
Asia; and hearing that their country is op 
to the Russians, without any force, howe 
small, to oppose their progress through 

they will naturally, if not sent, seek to dese 
with the hope of saving their families from t 
hands of the enemy. | 

‘The whole of these considerations, whi 
press with great weight on the Porte, cat 
Omar Pasha more than ever to desire to ma 
a decided movement, with the least possi 
loss of time, with the troops, according to t 
proposition which I forwarded to your lords! 
in my despatch of the 16th inst. 

«For this reason he hopes to obtain 1 
assistance of France and England for the ec 
veyance of his troops, and for provisioning | 
army; for he says that without it the Tm 
alone cannot perform the operation withir 
reasonable time, and therefore the small for 
6000 men, in Erzerum will be dispers 
making, with the garrison of Kars, a loss 
22,000 men to the common cause, besides 
numerous artillery. 

‘From the turn affairs have taken, he ‘ 
pears to consider it questionable where 1 
point of disembarkation should be, but m 
leave its determination to the development 
events, and to the movements which the ki 
sians may hereafter decide on making.” 


On the 5th of September Lord Clarend 
received the following despatch from the Ei 
lish commissioner with the Turkish army 
Omar Pasha :— 


“T have to inform your lordship that On 
Pasha has stated to me that he will not 
able to leave Constantinople for five oF ' 
days, as he is occupied in making the nec 
sary arrangements for the expedition’ to As 
and his presence here is absolutely required 
complete them. 
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I yesterday was present at a meeting at 
Capudan Pasha’s, at which the seraskier 
Omar Pasha were present, and when the 
ssary orders were given for carrying the 
wing arrangements into execution :— 
According to the calculations then made, 
Turkish sailing fleet, consisting of six 
s, is capable of carrying at one time 
) men or 1360 horses. The steamers be- 
ing to the government, seven in number, 
yhich three have been recently purchased, 
1 five others, which the government have 
or hired or are on the point of hiring, are 
ble of carrying at one time 10,450 men 
2060 horses. 

Orders were therefore given for these 
3, the greater part of which have already 
eeded to Sizopolis or Varna, to embark 
3 batteries of artillery, with materiel and 
es complete, and to fill up entirely with 
age-horses, which will proceed at once, 
sailing-vessels towed by steamers, to Ba- 
1. They will then return, and load en- 
y with infantry. 

Omar Pasha hopes thus to land 15,000 
and 3420 horses in Asia in two trips of 
Curkish fleet alone, the operation occupy- 
rom three weeks to a month, or for each 
ge from ten days to a fortnight. This 
Jation, however, may differ very much 
the reality if the weather should prove 
> tempestuous, and prevent the sailing- 
‘from being towed. 

The baggage-horses and artillery being 
od, the pasha hopes that, so soon as the 
try arrive, he will be able at once to ad- 
2 with the troops already there, so as to 
them out of the unhealthy climate of the 
, and to make some slight demonstration 
e the arrival of the rest of his troops from 
wrimea. 

The pontoon-train and remainder of the 
ige-horses will follow, according as the 
8 of transport are found. 

Jmar Pasha is most desirous that assist- 
‘should be given by the allies in conveying 
‘oops and their materiel from before Sebas- 
, and baggage-horses from Sizopolis; and 
nsiders the most practicable way in which 
sould be done would be by allowing the 
sh fleet to convey the troops on from 
2 Sebastopol to Asia, after having con- 
| the contingent to Balaklava to replace 


che pasha intends himself to go to the 
of Asia to examine the positions, and 
‘1 information, before the first ships can 
'» and disembark their freight.” 


reply to this the noble lord thus wrote, 
'' date of the 7th of September :— 


‘he account of the arrangements proposed 
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by Omar Pasha for the relief of the army in 
Asia, which is contained in your despatch of 
the 26th ult., is inconsistent with subsequent 
statements which have reached her majesty’s 
government. 

“In your despatch you report that Omar 
Pasha reckons upon taking a portion of the 
Turkish troops from before Sebastopol, and re- 
placing them by General Vivian’s contingent. 
But it appears by a despatch of later date, from 
General Simpson, that Omar Pasha has given 
it as his opinion that General Vivian’s contin- 
gent would not be fit to take up a position 
before Sebastopol until next spring; and in 
consequence of that opinion, and by reason of 
General Simpson’s protest against having the 
contingent sent to him, which protest was 
founded upon Omar Pasha’s opinion, her 
majesty’s government have determined that the 
contingent shall not go to join the army before 
Sebastopol.” 


The “ Blue-book”’ does not contain the de- 
spatch of General Simpson to which Lord 
Clarendon refers. It was probably telegraphic, 
and intended as a private communication. 
From the account which the foreign minister 
gives of it, the English general’s unwillingness 
te risk any inconvenience to promote the expe- 
dition was obvious, but it was rendered still 
more so by the reply of Colonel Simmons. If 
this reply was correct in its statements (and 
the Blue-book furnishes us with no material 
for doubt), then General Simpson either acted 
very unfairly or very foolishly in urging the 
objections to which it was necessary for Colo- 
nel Simmons to reply. The vast magnitude of 
the undertaking about to be hazarded at Sebas- 
topol—the final bombardment and assault— 
has been pleaded as an excuse for the general’s 
unwillingness to part with any portion of the 
disciplined Turkish troops, and perhaps this is 
the solution of the mystery. 

After the fall of Southern Sebastopol the 
English commander was more willing to part 
with these Ottoman troops; but even then 
Pelissier resisted with an animus which creates 
a suspicion that the French, for some reasons of 
their own, had no wish that Kars, where they 
had no glory, should be rescued. The British 
throughout the war regarded its great objects 
with a more single eye and stern sense of duty 
than their powerful ally appeared to do. 

To the despatch of Lord Clarendon, Colonel 
Simmons replied in such terms as deprived 
General Simpson’s objections of all force. It 
was dated Kamara, whither the pasha and 
the commissioner had returned, and was 
written on the 23rd of September, and re- 
ceived at the English Foreign-office on the 8rd 
of October :— 


“‘T have fo acknowledge the receipt of your 
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sition would not have interfered with tha 
to the contingent, but the generals in , 
ference refused to accede to it.” 


lordship’s despatch of the 7th inst., in which 
your lordship observes that the account of the 
arrangements proposed by Omar Pasha for the 
relief of the army in Asia, which is contained 
in my despatch of the 26th ult., is inconsistent 
with subsequent statements which have reached 
her majesty’s government. 

: “In that despatch I had reported that Omar 
» Pasha reckons upon taking a portion of the 
Turkish troops from before Sebastopol, and 
replacing them by General Vivian’s contin- 
gent; but it appears, by a telegraphic despatch 
of a later date from General Simpson, that Omar 
Pasha has given it as his opinion that General 
Vivian’s contingent would not be fit to take up 
a position before Sebastopol until next spring, 
and in consequence of that opinion, and by 
reason of General Simpson’s protest against 
having the contingent sent to him, which pro- 
test was founded upon Omar Pasha’s opinion, 
her majesty’s government have determined 
that the contingent shall not go to join the 
army before Sebastopol. On this subject I beg 
to inform your lordship that this opinion was 
given by Omar Pasha in a letter to General 
Simpson early in the month of July, on the 
subject of the completion of the contingent, 
and before he was aware of the critical position 
of the army in Asia. 

“He then stated that he was strongly of 
opinion that General Simpson could not con- 
template making use of the contingent in the 
open field (en rase campagne) in front of the 
enemy until the officers and soldiers had become 
acquainted with each other, and until the 
officers had learnt sufficient of the language to 
inspire confidence in the soldiers, and to com- 
mand them in the field before the enemy. The 
pasha then went on with a proposition to eva- 
cuate Shumla of all other troops, and to give 
up the hospitals, barracks, stores, &c., to the 
contingent for the winter, and to complete that 
force by directing 10,000 men from the army of 
Roumelia and Shumla. 

‘Before this letter was sent by the pasha, 
Lord Raglan had on several occasions asked me 
whether I thought it would be possible to make 
use of the contingent to hold the lines of Balak- 
lava, so that the whole of the British army 
might be made available for the siege of Sebas- 
topol or for field operations; and, upon con- 
sulting Omar Pasha upon the subject, he told 
me that he saw no objection to it if his lordship 
considered it absolutely necessary, although no 
doubt it would be better for the formation of 
- the contingent if it could be assembled together 
in a garrison-town like Shumla, 

‘Soon after the above proposition was made 
by Omar Pasha, information arrived of the con- 
dition of the army of Kars, and he proposed to 
take the troops hence to Asia, as reported in 
my despatch of the 15th of July. This propo- 


In the letter of Colonel Simmons, wri 
to Lord Clarendon from Constantinople, 
intimated that Omar Pasha would procee: 
the coast of Asia Minor, and decide upon 
best place for disembarking his troops. ‘ 
the generalissimo did. Mr. Oliphant fo 
him at Trebizond early in September. He 
then upon the point of embarking for Bato 
which at that time had been fixed upon in 
ever-wavering councils of Constantinople as 
best spot for the debarkation, and it was 
generalissimo’s intention there to await 
arrival of his troops. Events, however, de 
mined him after some time to return to 
Crimea, where he was at the date of Col 
Simmon’s last despatch. None of those 
talions upon which the pasha calculated 
arrived, except those which it had been ir 
own power to order from Bulgaria. H 
consequence murmured openly against the 
duct of the French, throwing the blame. 
Pelissier, and declaring that at that late px 
of the season he could not save Kars | 
diversion in the rear of the Russian army. 
had for some time solicited that three batta 
of rifles might be allowed to leave (about : 
strong), but Pelissier offered an effectual o 
sition. Sebastopol had now fallen, but 
French general remained inflexible, alth 
Simpson was no longer unwilling that 
Turkish troops should depart, and expr 
his opinion that they could be spared. 

Before landing on the Asiatic coast ( 
Pasha had proceeded from Bulgaria to 8 
topol, which he left on the 6th, two days b 
the final assault, but such was the jea 
displayed towards the Turkish chief bj 
allied generals that they did not even 1 
him of their intention to offer the as 
although the troops over which he hel 
independent command might have been ¢ 
upon to take part in some way im conné 
with the achievement. os 

At the middle of September the Tu 
general declared without reserve that he 
no notion what the number of his t 
would be, or when they might be im 4 
dition to leave. Officers who served 
Omar Pasha in Turkey and the Crimea, 
whose military skill none dispute, have § 
to the author that no officer could serve | 
the Turkish chief without being sensi! 
his military genius. How disgraceful, | 
the treatment to which he was subjected t 
mean jealousy and selfishness of those \ 
duty to the cause of the allies demano 
them a more honourable, prudent, and ge" 
course. | 


>, CVI. | 


hen Omar arrived at Batoum great was 
stonishment to find that instead of a corps 
née of 12,000 men there were only 300 
tive soldiers, and perhaps three times as 
y half-naked and sickly men. The interest 
1e pashas in concealing from their govern- 
t the reduction of the numbers under their 
nand operated disastrously at Batoum, as 
yhere. 

was not until the 29th of September that 
ssier would allow the Turks to leave the 
hbourhood of Sebastopol, and it was the 
lle of October before the dilatory transports 
ed them on the Asiatic coast. Some have 
osed that even then, had Omar landed his 
y at Trebizond, marching by Erzerum, he 
it have relieved Kars. The remarks of 
Oliphant on this point are deserving of 
sal:—‘‘ That to embark an army in 
Crimea, to transport it across the Black 
to disembark it again at the worst port 
1 that sea (where it is often impos- 
, for a week at a time, to commu- 
te with the shore); to make the commis- 
4 arrangements necessary for a large army 
long march; to organise a land-transport 
s which could move, and therefore very 
rent in its character from that which, after 
exertions of a year, at this moment hampers 
own army; to march this force for a distance 
80 miles over a road which Curzon, Sand- 
1,* and other travellers have described as 
of the most impracticable in the world, and 
two mountain- passes, at a season of the 
' when they are often blocked up with 
v; and lastly, to arrive in a condition 
ble of coping with a hostile army, perfectly 
1, and 40,000 strong—lI say that it appears 
1¢ that to have accomplished all this in the 
t space of six weeks, would have been an 
eyement worthy, to say the least of it, of a 
hi than this war has hitherto pro- 
ad the Turkish army debarked two months 
ler at Soujuk Kaleh, Mouravieff would have 
1 compelled to withdraw his army from 
re Kars to cover Tiflis ; while the occupation 
he pass of Suranim by the invaders would 
2 secured the conquest of Imeritia, Min- 
1a, Gonriel, and Abkhasia, and at the same 
7 @ movement by Selim Pasha upon Ak- 
zick, would have preserved Omar’s line of 
munication from any interruption in that 
ction, 

oon after the pasha left Trebizond, the 
S arrived of the fall of Sebastopol. The 
‘ement was perhaps nowhere more un- 
ded; for scarcely any city was more in- 
sted in the humiliation of Russia, which 
done everything power and ingenuity could 
‘Dr. Sandwith believed the route to be practicable for 


™y—so did Williams and Lake. 
‘OL. IT. 
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effect to injure the commerce of that place. 
The whole Turkish population, the French and 
British consuls, sailors, military, and visitors, 
gave vent to their exultation. The city was a 
blaze of decorative light; rockets pierced the 
sky, cannon thundered repeated salutes; occa- 
sionally small arms gave forth a feu de joie, 
and an enormous blazing torch was borne in 
procession through the city. Trebizond, always 
picturesque, whether viewed from the neigh- 
bouring heights beneath the pale moon or 
golden sunlight, was so when lit up with fitful 
illuminations. The Greeks literally howled 
with mortification and vindictiveness, until 
their manifestation of ill- feeling obtained for 
them certain demonstrations which warned 
them to keep out of sight. 

The Turkish chief remained some time at 
Batoum, where his green tents were pitched, 
and his forces gradually collected. The place 
itself, although occupying a position of some 
importance, was nothing better than a long, 
narrow, filthy, straggling street, having little 
merchandise except these three things, which 
are to be purchased everywhere—‘‘ vegetables, 
tobacco, and Manchester calicoes.”’ The only 
mercantile persons visible were Armenians, 
who are always to be met with in an eastern 
city, upon whatever scale its trade or commerce 
may be conducted. Military men—British, 
Turkish, Lazistans, Egyptians, Tunisians, Al- 
banians, French, Hungarians, Poles, and 
Prussians—crowded the dirty and contracted 
thoroughfare. Some officers of all nations were 
attached to the army of Omar, and many of 
his soldiers were Egyptians and Tunisians ; 
some of the former were as black as negroes, 
and in all respects might be mistaken for such. 
They already complained of the cold, and be- 
trayed symptoms of being unable to endure the 
climate. 

The people of Anatolia were heartily dis- 
posed to the cause, and many of the peasantry 
presented themselves, armed only with their 
dirks and pistols, as volunteers for the cam- 
paign. Perhaps the most active, noisy, eccen- 
tric, jovial, and good-humoured members of this 
Babel were the English sailors, some of whom 
made the streets resound with snatches of 
Dibdin, and who paid compliments to the 
shrinking damsels of the place, more hearty and 
audible than intelligible to those for whom 
they were intended. 

Omar Pasha was busy organising, and ap- 
peared to be anxiously expecting his troops, who, 
alas! came too slowly. He sent Mustapha 
Pasha, who commanded at Batoum, and had 
destroyed his army, a prisoner to Constanti- 
nople, to be tried for his delinquencies. When 
his crimes were punished (?), he was sent back 
with enlarged authority. He had probably 
bribed the chief pashas at Cunstantinople with 
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a portion of his ill-gotten gains. His subse- 
quent conduct was even worse than his previous 
proceedings had been; for instead of co-oper- 
ating with Omar Pasha, his only object was to 
take care of himself, and loiter about doing 
nothing for the object of the expedition, un- 
less, indeed, this was the sort of co-operation 
Omar desired. The dilatory proceedings of the 
allies still caused delay; the British transport 
service, which has the credit of bearing the 
troops of Omar to Asia, did but little in that 
or any other way, and the French did nothing : 
Turkish means of transport were, for the most 
part, employed, and the service was efficiently 
conducted. 

It was agreed on all hands that Batoum was 
an unsuitable base of operations for the expe- 
dition. Redout Kaleh, further north, was 
deemed at Constantinople the best point of 
support; and the defenders at Kars, and the 
consul at Erzerum, were also of that opinion. 
But Omar, for some reason which has never 
been satisfactorily explained, chose Suchum 
Kaleh, nearly eighty miles further north. 
Redout Kaleh was pronounced to be a danger- 
ous harbour, where it was difficult to land 
troops; and the line of march from it to 
Kutais, upon which it was necessary for Omar 
to advance, whenever he might fix his point of 
departure, was deemed nearly as impracticable 
as that from Batoum. Mr. Oliphant, who ex- 
amined portions of the route from Batoum and 
Redout Kaleh, supports the view taken by the 
generalissimo. Colonel Simmons and Colonel 
Ballard maintained this view also, long after 
the fall of Kars proved the abortiveness of 
Omar’s attempt. Many were of opinion that 
the pasha, chagrined by the treatment he had 
received from the allied generals in the Crimea, 
never intended to save Kars. General Wil- 
liams, Colonel Lake, and even Mouravieff, the 
Russian commander-in-chief, took this view. 
An officer, whose opinion is much to be re- 
spected, who knew Omar well, and the views 
of honour which prevail among Turkish pashas, 
observed to the author—‘‘ Omar Pasha is an 
able and courageous general, but he did not 
intend to relieve Kars.” Another officer of 
eminence, to whom the author mentioned this 
opinion, replied—‘‘ Had not Omar intended to 
relieve Kars, he would never have clamoured 
at the Crimea and at Constantinople as he did 
for an army to be sent to Georgia.” It seems 
as if both these officers were right. Omar at 
first was earnest in urging the relief of Kars, 
or, at all events, to obtain a command in Asia 
for himself; but finding that his views were 
thwarted, and himself slighted by the English 
and French generals, and being probably 
Jealous of the fame acquired by the defence 
which General Williams had sustained, he 
determined to keep out of the way by making 
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Suchum Kaleh his point of departure, 
certain that when Mouravieff heard tha 
had chosen that place as his post, he or 
his army to be hutted, and gave up all fes 
his communications, and of any interrupti 
the blockade. At all events, to Suchum i 
the army proceeded from Batoum, and th 
the new arrivals for the expedition wer 
rected. Mr. Oliphant, after describing 
principal street and its buildings, thus recc 
his impressions of the general aspect of 
place :—‘‘ At right angles to this street j 
avenue, about a quarter of a mile long, les 
to the hill upon which the Russian hos; 
were formerly situated. From here I us 
watch troops disembarking, collecting on 
quay, pitching their tents, or going thr 
their drill. The plains were covered 
people and cattle, and as a party of wild 
khasians come galloping in from the moun 
on their wiry ponies, they pull up witl 
tonishment upon the brow of the hill, and 
wonderingly at the scene below; for ther 
the plain that was so solitary, and the 
that was deserted a month ago, now alive : 
an active population; and.as they listen tc 
roll of the drums, or watch the glitter of 
bayonets in the sunshine, they perceive int 
the indications of the change which is a 
to take place in the destinies of their count 
On the 8rd of October, soon-after sunri 
salute of nineteen guns from the Turkish n 
of-war announced the landing of the gener 
take the command of the army intended for 
invasion of Georgia. He landed amidst 
acclamations of the troops who were draw1 
to receive him. The bands played, the vei 
were gay with flags dancing in the mor 
air, and the little army was in fine order, 
full of hope and confidence, inspired by % 
hitherto victorious chief. 
One of Omar’s first acts was a stroke of } 
tical sagacity. The great man of the place 
Prince Michael; he was married to a relativ 
the Princess Dadian, the chief person in } 
grelia, who received royal honours, and 
invested with great authority. It occurre 
Omar that if Michael, whom he knew to b 
heart in the Russian interest, could be comm 
to the service of the sultan, it would compro! 
him with Russia, and compel his loyalty to 
Porte. Omar accordingly, with great po 
made him governor of the district, and ¢ 
manded the obedience to him of all the ne 
bouring chiefs, who were assembled to ' 
part in the ceremony. i 
The pasha spent some time examining 
neighbourhood, while the remainder of 
army was arriving. In these excursions he 
aided by the officers of his staff, Mr. 1 
worth, Mr. Oliphant, and other Englishn 
By this means he conciliated the Abkhast 
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» endeavoured to open a confidential in- 
rse with the Circassian tribes, who were, 
er, too mistrustful to be made exten- 
useful in any combinations against the 
. Indeed, both Abkhasians and Cir- 
1s proved an encumbrance to the army 
subsequent operations. A body of Ab- 
n irregular horse was organised, which, 
1 as the Turkish army entered Mingrelia, 
ndered and molested the people whom it 
) the interest of the sultan’s service to 
ate, that it was disbanded. A squadron of 
sian irregulars proved as formidable to 
friends as their Abkhasian co-religionists 
yen found. When some of their chiefs had 
logged, and even degrading punishment 
dled to check their persecutions and rob- 
this force also had to be broken up. So 
may be related in anticipation, to show 
upossible it was for Omar to add to his 
by any local levies or volunteers. After 
delays, for which the Turkish chief does 
ypear to have been responsible, he com- 
d his march from Abkhasia upon Min- 
The country was very impracticable, and 
| avery circuitous route towards Kutais 
pared with that from Soujuk Kaleh, be- 
which place and Tiflis there was a road 
able for artillery; but Omar and his 
3 considered it, for a portion of the way, 
ically dangerous; and Mr. Oliphant, in 
lation, supports their views, he having 
oitred that road for a considerable dis- 


Assemblée Nationale described as fol- 
he route actually taken :—‘‘ There exists 
Suchum Kaleh to Tiflis a strategical 
which forms the western line of the 
of communications opened by the Rus- 
o the south of the Caucasus, and which, 
having crossed two rivers of small im- 
ce, the Kedor and the Gadisca, encounters 
gourat Sougdidi. A distance of seventy 
h miles separates Sougdidi from Kutais. 
en these two towns, but nearer to the 
than to the first, is the fortress of 
, erected on the spot where the roads 
from Redout Kaleh to Tiflis. Before 
wé runs the Tcheni-chai, or the Hippus 
} ancients. The next intelligence will 
nt us if the Russians have attempted to 
the progress of the Turks, or have retired 
tais. ‘The river Rhion flows to the east 
£ town, whilst the road followed by 
Pasha approaches from the north-west. 
hing has been attempted to stop the 
Omar Pasha might be before Kutais on 
th of November; but it is very impro- 
hat the Russians will abandon without 
> the capital of a province and a strate- 
dosition of high importance. Were he 
Seize upon it by a coup de main, it is 
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doubtful if he will be able to push his advan- 
tage further, in consequence of the lateness of 
the season. Between Kutais and Tiflis there 
exists, near Suran, a mountain passage 4000 
feet above the level of the sea, whilst the pas- 
sage of the Rhion will likewise have to be 
forced.’’ Upon this it may be remarked that 
there are nearer twenty than two rivers, of 
which a general must take note, between 
Suchum Kaleh and Kutais, as any good map 
will show, and as European travellers who 
have traversed the ground aver. The Assemblée 
overlooked the fortress of Ruchi, about six miles 
beyond Sougdidi, which was at least as im- 
portant as that of Rhion. 

The policy of making Suchum Kaleh the 
point of departure has been severely censured. 
by some of the best judges on such matters, 
while others unhesitatingly justify the selec- 
tion. As to Batoum, Colonel Simmons, the 
British commissioner with Omar’s army, and 
who, it must be confessed, writes as the alter 
ego of the Turkish chief, has given his opinion 
against that place as a base of operations. 
Sir W. F. Williams, writing on the 81st of 
October from Kars, thus noticed Batoum, and 
the probability of operations by Omar in that 
quarter:—‘‘ Rumours of the operations of 
Omar Pasha also reached us, and I hope he is 
at least acting like a brave and resolute man. 
Batoum is but four days from Kars, and six 
for the march of troops; but if he operates 
manfully in any direction I shall be content.” 

Upon this Colonel Simmons animadverts as 
follows :—‘‘ No road is in existence by which 
troops can march in ‘six’ or more days from 
Batoum to Kars. The distance is indeed no 
more than 105 miles as the crow flies, and 
Omar Pasha had reason to believe that there 
was a mule-track, or rather a mountaineer’s 
path; but he knew that it had to cross a chain 
of mountains near 10,000 feet in height, 
and, at the season to which his expedition had 
been delayed, covered with snow, ana through 
the gorges of which, as he was informed, not 
even a mule could carry his load with any 
safety. This route has since been explored 
by a British officer, whose report, it is said, 
fully confirms the opinion of Omar Pasha and 
those whose advice was taken on the subject 
of his Asiatic expedition, which, allow me to 
add, he undertook ‘like a brave and resolute 
man,’ undeterred by the obstacles and delays 
thrown in his way, and removed in great 
measure by his zeal and energy, and hoping 
against hope to rescue his sovereign’s forces 
from the fatal position in which they were 
placed by the strategy of others. Omar 
Pasha’s opinion, however, be it might or 
wrong, was based upon the best information 
accessible to him, and upon which, being per- 
sonally unacquainted with the country, he 
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could place reliance. If any authentic or posi- 
tive information had been received from General 
Williams with respect to the route by Batoum, 
it would have immediately set at rest the 
much-debated question as to the point from 
which the relief of Kars should be attempted ; 
but it appears his knowledge of this route 
must have been derived subsequently to the 
commencement of the blockade of Kars, for on 
the 15th of August, 1855 (p. 170 in Colonel 
Lake’s book), after stating that an army could 
march from Redout Kaleh to Tiflis, he ex- 
presses a hope that a demonstration will be 
made in his favour in that direction.”’ 

Lieutenant-colonel Caddell, who was then a 
subaltern officer in the Madras army, and a 
field officer in that. of Turkey, has also pub- 
lished his opinion; it is in the following 
terms :—‘‘ Batoum was still unhealthy, and 
Omar Pasha did not wish that the seeds of 
disease should be sown among his best troops 
while waiting an unlimited time for their 
comrades. Besides this, an operation straight 
towards Kars, which might have been feasible, 
though hazardous, in summer and autumn, 
became impracticable as winter drew nigh, 
and it would have been madness to trust to 
the passes being clear of snow in November, 
when the neighbourhood of Kars itself is 
described as being covered to the depth of a 
foot so early as the 9th of September. Suchum 
-Kaleh was therefore chosen as a rendezvous. 
Tt was equi-distant from Kars with Trebizond, 
and near to Tiflis, to which a direct road led in 
rear of the Russian blockading army. It was 
the beginning of November before Omar 
Pasha received sufficient men to garrison 
Suchum Kaleh and Chimeherra, and to push 
on with an army of 23,000 men through 
Abkhasia, across the Ingour, into Mingrelia, 
thus turning the formidable lines of intrench- 
ment constructed by the Russians on the only 
road leading inland through the broad morass 
from Redout Kaleh. The destruction by the 
enemy of all the bridges across the numerous 
rivers and streams, the pacification of the 
occupied provinces, and the difficulty of pro- 
visioning his force with only 1500 baggage- 
animals, caused delay in his progress, and 
December had arrived before he had reached 
the banks of the Skeniscal, a few hours’ 
march from Kutais. It was utterly impossible 
to cross this river, then navigable and in full 
flood. Kars had already surrendered, and, as 
his army was exposed to severe privations, 
Omar Pasha made a leisurely retirement 
towards the coast. The whole of the opera- 
tions were too late; but that was not Omar’s 
fault. Had a flotilla of gun-boats pushed up 
the Rhion, and provided the means of crossing, 
a considerable further advance might have 
been made.” 
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To the criticisms of this sort, publish 
the friends of Omar Pasha, especially C 
Simmons, General Williams makes th 
lowing reply :— . 

“On the arrival of Omar Pasha to 
command of the army which was int 
to relieve Kars, he wrote to the Muschir 
Pasha, by the hands of an aide-de-camp, 1 
him that ‘if we stood firm for twenty d: 
would relieve us.’ At that moment I w 
aware that Lieutenant-colonel Simmon 
with the head-quarters of the generali: 
but had I supposed him to be there, Is 
naturally have hoped for at least a line 
my brother commissioner, more especia 
he was an officer of the sister corps « 
gineers, brought up at the same militar 
lege, and could not be ignorant of my po 
although I was, from the nature of t 
utterly uninformed of his. It can eas 
imagined that we waited anxiously and 
hard during those twenty days in expec 
of the succour which Omar Pasha knew 
promising that he could or would not r 
Selim Pasha played the same game from ' 
zond, telling us that he had an army suf 
to relieve us, and that his men were bt 
for the advance. We therefore held on 
hopes inspired by these two generals 
famine had reduced the strength of our di 
little Turks, and rendered impossible all « 
of marching and cutting their way ov 
mountains; and I will venture to say tl 
long as a soldier of that garrison survive 
names of those two men will be execrate 

‘‘In speaking of Omar Pasha with 1 
to Turkey, Lieutenant-colonel Simmon: 
it ‘his adopted country.’ I will give 
idea of his patriotic sympathy by info 
the reader that, in answer to my despa 
the generalissimo, congratulating his 
lency, as the acknowledged head of the st 
forces, on the glorious victory of the 2 
September, I received a reply simpl 
without comment, acknowledging the 1 
of my communication, thus exhibiting | 
gallant and enduring garrison of Kars th 
interest felt for them by their generali 
On this great occasion, too, I should 
hoped for a line from my brother commis: 
He knows whether or not he was by th 
of Omar Pasha when the generalissimo re 
this welcome news. I am altogether 1g: 
on that point. : 

“Tt is not worth while discussing 
Lieutenant-colonel Simmons how far 
Pasha could have penetrated towards 
from Batoum; but I will express 4 
opinion that the moment he ceased to 0 
as, in my humble opinion, ‘a brave and 
lute man’ should have done—that is, t¢ 
Kars and the centre of Georgia—our fa 
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; and the instant that General Moura- 
eard he had chosen the remote port of 
m Kaleh, the Russian general felt him- 
lieved from his disquietude, and made 
mind to hut his army, and thus insure 
ture of Kars by famine. This opinion 
supported by that of General Moura- 
imself, expressed to me and to my aide- 
yp with characteristic frankness. The 
id veteran general laughed, and said— 
on as 1 found Omar Pasha at Suchum 
I had no doubt of the result of the 
i¢n;’ adding, ‘I was much obliged to 
Pasha for going in that direction.’ 

have not the smallest wish to enter into 
ld of ‘animosity’ or ‘controversy’ with 
nant-colonel Simmons, but, at the same 
[ cannot pass over without remark his 
ation about ‘ that fatal position in which 
rere placed by the strategy of others’— 
of course intended for me. In a work 
wreparing for the press by competent 
, the question of the necessity of defend- 
ars at all will be discussed. In the 
ime, Lieutenant-colonel Simmons, and 
who think with him, can cling to their 
n, that it ought not to have been, and 
he risk of abandoning that stronghold 
have been hazarded; I, and those who 
with me, on the contrary, will hold to 
ew—namely, that by keeping the Rus- 
rmy occupied before Kars, only twenty 
from their own frontier, till the snows of 
prevented their taking a single step in 
e, even after the blunders of Omar 
and the imbecility of Selim Pasha had 
iat fortress into the possession of the 
, we had fulfilled a wise purpose, and 
Asia Minor from being overrun, as also 
lies from the dire necessity of sending 
h and French troops from Sebastopol to 
cue. 
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Such is the character of the dispute as to 
the route chosen by Omar for the relief of 
Kars. 

The Turkish army began its march in high 
spirits, flushed with confidence of victory, and 
intensely anxious to meet the enemy. 

The presence of the Duke of Newcastle 
caused no small excitement in the expedition- 
ary army. His grace felt so keenly the public 
displeasure with his administration at the 
War-office, that he visited all the coasts of the 
Black Sea, to investigate personally what had 
been done amiss, and what might be amended. » 
The duke took several trips into the interior 
from Suchum Kaleh, led by his active and in- 
quisitive spirit, his admiration of the incom- 
parable scenery, and a desire to try ‘‘the wild 
sports of the Zust,’’ which, as the guest of 
Prince Michael, he for a short time enjoyed. 

From the outset of the expedition it was 
evident that, so far as the officers were con- 
cerned, everything must depend upon the 
energy and skill of foreigners, for the Turkish 
pashas took everything as leisurely as if no 
important interests depended upon the enter- 
prise. 

The advanced-guard of Omar’s army con~ 
sisted of the Rifles, and was commanded by 
the gallant and intelligent Colonel Ballard, an 
officer who held inferior rank in the service of 
the Honourable East India Company. 

The property and persons of the country 
people of Abkhasia and Mingrelia, when that 
dominion was entered, were scrupulously re- 
spected, except so far as the vagabond Abkha- 
slan and Circassian irregular cavalry insubordi- 
nately violated the commands of the comman- 
der-in-chief. 

The Turkish army arrived at the Ingour 
without molestation from enemies, or any 
serious impediment. Its further proceedings 
we reserve for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER CYII. 


AGE AND BATTLE OF THE INGOUR.—SUSPICIOUS DELAYS BY THE TURKISH GENERAL, 
AND HIS ULTIMATE ADVANCE TO THE SKENISCAL. 


‘¢ Description cannot suit itself in words 
To demonstrate the life of such a battle.”,—SHAKSPERE. 


EN the advanced guard reached Ertiscal, 
1s about twenty miles from Shemsherai, 
of some time was ordered, and the troops 
ested and refreshed. This force consisted 
eteen battalions of infantry, of which 
vere Rifles, who were considerably in ad- 
af all the rest of the army. Some irregular 
Slan cavalry were attached to these 
mn battalions. While these troops re- 
Colonels Simmons and Ballard, with 
iphant, proceeded to the banks of the 


Ingour, and reconnoitred the enemy, who had 
constructed stockades on the opposite side. 
The enemy did not become aware that day, 
nor the ensuing night, of the proximity of the 
Turkish Rifles. Licutenant-colonel Ballard 
having expressed an opinion that Mr. Oliphant 
could be of service by sketching the enemy’s 
positions, he did so without detection for a 
considerable part of the next morning; at last 
Mr. Oliphant and his attendants were dis- 
covered, but no annoyance was offered. The 
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description given of the position by this intel- 
ligent draughtsman is substantially as follows: 
—The river was divided into two channels, 
each about thirty yards broad, by a narrow, 
rocky island. The opposite bank was densely 
wooded, and trees had been felled and inter- 
laced with those which were standing, in such 
a way as to form a most formidable-looking 
stockade for more than a mile. At one point 
there was an earthwork, where thirty or forty 
soldiers were collected together. 

While the opposing detachments were sur- 
veying one another with mutual curiosity, 
_ shots were exchanged at random lower down 
the river. Colonel Ballard advanced with two 
companies of his Rifles, and opened a dropping 
fire, to which the enemy briskly replied. No 
casualties occurred on the Turkish side, except 
that a nephew of Prince Michael, a boy ten 
years of age, was wounded by a musket-ball 
in the leg. This ended the reconnaissance. 
The Russian commander made this very 
small affair the subject of a lying despatch, 
in which he said his fire compelled the enemy 
to retreat. 

The weather at this juncture favoured the 
operations of Omar Pasha. It was frosty at 
night, but the days were lovely—equal in 
serenity and sunshine to the loveliest English 
autumn weather. This enabled the Turkish 
chief to effect his measures without loss of men 
or horses. 

The next day, Oliphant and Ballard were 
again early engaged in reconnoitring the 
enemy, who was on the alert, and by his rifle 
practice made reconnoitring a less pleasant 
amusement than the day before. The Turkish 
rifle practice was excellent, and the Russians 
could be seen carrying away their fallen men. 
Mr. Oliphant, however, desirous to promote 
the interests of the army, found his sketching 
neither safe nor agreeable, but gallantly per- 
severed, like a true Englishman. He rendered 
a still further service by discovering a ford. 
Omar Pasha determined to erect two batte- 
ries upon points which commanded it; these 
being opposite the Russian stockade, rendered 
it necessary to perform the work under cover 
of darkness. Engineer officers were scarce in 
the Turkish army, so that Colonel Simmons 
gave Mr. Oliphant a lecture on the erection of 
batteries, and sent him to Skender Pasha, 
better known as Skender Bey, for the men 
necessary to accomplish the work. Supposing 
him in the darkness to be an officer, a regiment 
and two guns were placed at his disposal. He 
made his battery, and at early dawn was 
informed that the Russians were approaching 
the river-bank in force. Mr. Oliphant did not 
know what orders to issue in such an even- 
tuality, nor how to order them, if his military 
knowledge had been sufficient, for he did not 
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understand military terms in the Turkis 
guage. Happily, the supposed Russian 
rows of piles upon the river’s bank, a 
lonei Ballard arrived opportunely to ter: 
the temporary command of the amateur. 
Skender Pasha, who led what mig 
called the fighting division, was an ol¢ 
and a Pole, who had served in many Eu: 
armies; he was a brave and skilful | 
and had received ‘eighteen wounds, m: 
them in the service of Turkey. | 
The whole of Omar’s army rapidly : 
upon the Ingour; it consisted of thir 
battalions of the line, four of rifles, one 
sand cavalry, twenty-seven fieldpiece: 
ten mountain guns. The whole did n 
ceed 20,000 men, a force inadequate : 
great undertaking, even if no natural ob 
had intruded. Detachments to the am 
10,000 men were left to protect the de 
Godova, Shemsherai, and Suchum. At 
orders were issued to extinguish all 
especially camp-fires, from which the s 
concluded that the morrow would wil 
struggle on the Ingour. 
On the morning (the 6th of Novemb 
Sirdar Ekrem (as Omar Pasha was called 
moned at daylight his chiefs of divisio 
gave the necessary directions. In an hc 
whole army, except the division under 8. 
Pasha, was marching parallel to the riv 
westerly direction. Their orders were 1 
the Russian position at Boukhe, and er 
river lower down where a ford had be 
covered. The morning was beautiful, | 
and balmy, as August in the sweet so 
England; the country was still rich in J 
the gigantic oak and beech had not y 
their leaves, although the mountains 
their hoary crowns, as if demanding t 
verence of the invaders; the valleys ect 
the stirring strains of the bands, or 
timely beat of the Turkish drum, a 
tramp of marching battalions. Hope at 
rage gleamed from every countenance. 
has its pomp and beauty; it has also its 
for its records are rich with noble and 
acts—but death is often busy benea 
unfurled banner, and spares not the nol 
the brave. Among those buoyant bat 
destined to conquer the passage of the ! 
not a few, ere the shadow of evening 
fall over the fair landscape, would 
bloody burial, and one among the gayé 
bravest of the host, far away from his I 
home, would be numbered among them. 
The advance continued about seven 
when the whole force debouched upo2 
commanding a view of the river for 
siderable distance: here the sirdar m 
his army, and a flush of pride and con 
might be seen upon his manly face. 


PGVII. | 
exc 
3 issued were to Colonel Ballard, to take 
pattalions and a-half of his Rifles (nearly 
ader his command) and four fieldpieces, 
make his way across to the island, from 
h a ford was supposed to conduct to the 
‘an bank. Several peasants had given 
services, more or less reluctantly, as 
sg to this intricate manceuvre. Ballard 
d the island, which he found thickly 
ed, and, throwing out skirmishers, he 
ed by a narrow path in the direction 
ed out by his guides. The path lay 
gh the wood for two English miles, and 
erminated by an open plain; the moment 
ifles emerged from the copse, they were 
ad by a fire of artillery and musketry. 
former came from a battery upon the 
ite bank, distant about 600 yards; the 
from a wood which skirted the other 
f the plain upon which they had emerged. 
s this Ballard and his Rifles impetuously 
d; the enemy fled, and the conquest of 
ood was made without loss, except from 
re of the battery, which swept the grassy 
over which Ballard and his men had 
ed. Dashing through the wood, accom- 
d by Mr. Longworth,* the civil commis- 
- of her Britannic majesty, the colonel 
{ the expected ford, but he, or rather his 
al, had been betrayed—there was no 

Ballard then made such dispositions as 
ature of the ground allowed for opening 
vith his fieldpieces and rifles upon the 
‘y, Which swept with grape the precincts 
2tiver and the copse. Colonel Simmons 
meanwhile turned in quest of another 
by which the troops in immediate support 
2 Rifles might avoid the heavy fire of 
and musketry sweeping the open space 
en the two thickets: assisted by Mr. 
ant, the colonel was successful. Meantime 
Pasha brought up the artillery himself, 
_ he posted, under the direction of Colonel 
ll, upon the open space, so as to reply 
ially to the Russian battery, which had 
vartly disabled by the riflemen of Ballard, 
shots entered the embrasures, dealing 
among the men who worked the guns. 
ative Turkish officers, especially those of 
‘rank, already began to display cow- 
5 # many men had fallen—100 of the 
alone had been placed hors de combat. 
tee hours the battle of Rifles and artillery 
en engaged on this particular point, and 
8 of life among the enemy was great, as 
be seen from the Turkish position. The 
nition of the sharp-shooters beginning to 
te 4th regiment was sent to their sup- 
S gentleman was attached to the staff of the 
83 Guyon, during the Hungarian war of 1848, 
nd refuge inTurkey when the Hungarian struggle 
eed by the combined Austrian and Russian 
| 
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port, whose colonel, a very old Turk, was as 
brave as a lion, and led his men rapidly for- 
ward, shouting ‘‘ Allah! Allah!’’ For several 
hours longer this battle was maintained with 
evident disadvantage to the enemy, yet the 
battery was not silenced. Omar Pasha directed 
a division to cross over to another island; 
thence to a third, where they were separated 
from the Russian bank by a very narrow but 
deep and rapid stream: into this they plunged 
under a galling fire from the enemy. . One 
hundred and fifty men were lost in the passage. 
The gallant Turks gained the bank, the de- 
fenders of which did not receive the shock of 
the bayonet, but fled into the woods which 
skirted their rear. While the Turks were 
drawing up upon the bank, a loud cheer from 
the direction of the battery was heard, followed 
by another and another; the brave fellows left 
behind on the island had also found their way 
across, and stormed the formidable redoubt. 
The passage of the Ingour was effected—the 
enemy was routed, leaving more than 1200 
men dead along the bank of the river and in 
the contested work, which was choked with 
the slain, men and horses. It was especially 
remarkable how large a number of the latter 
had been destroyed. Osman Pasha, an old 
Turk, Ferhad Pasha (a German officer named 
Stein), Isaac Bey, a Circassian chief, Colonels 
Simmons, Ballard, and Caddell, Mr. Longworth, 
Mr. Oliphant, had all distinguished themselves, 
and among all, none more than the aide-de- 
camp of the British military commissioner, 
Captain Dymock, who fell mortally wounded, 
and was buried where, in the hour of victory, 
he received his death-stroke. His grave was 
dug between two magnificent trees, and over 
it the pendent branches of a wild vine cling- 
ing to both, formed a natural and beautiful 
arch. 

The way in which the attack upon the bat- 
tery was conducted was in this manner :—The 
battalions left behind on the island by Osman 
Pasha found a ford higher up the river, through 
the efforts of Colonel Simmons. The ford was 
deep, and several of the men were carried away 
in the stream. On gaining the shore, they 
left a portion of their force in reserve, and to 
cover their retreat if necessary, while the 
main body advanced upon the battery unob- 
served, until within 600 yards. A Russian 
column then immediately charged them; but 
this column was received by so heavy a fire 
that it hesitated, and momentarily fell back. 
At this instant a second column fell upon the 
flank of Colonel Simmons’ troops. The colonel, 
ordering Dymock, and his interpreter, Hidaiot, 
to charge through the first column into the 
battery, he faced the second column with 
another portion of his party. Simmons had 
but few men with him, and the contest was 
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terrible against an enemy numerically superior. 
The struggle with the column which opposed 
Dymock was also fierce; fifty Turks fell dead 
in afew minutes. Dymock’s horse was shot 
while he was cheering on his men in the most 
daring and chivalrous manner; as he rose, 
and was again leading his men on foot, he 
received a musket-bullet in the breast, and fell 
back mortally struck. Hidaiot took his place, 
emulating the valour of the fallen English 
hero. The interpreter was a Pole, and wore a 
cap and cloak in Russian style, so that he was 
scarcely distinguishable from a Russian officer, 
which for many years he had been. He led 


on the Turkish soldiers to the battery; but. 


they were outnumbered, hemmed in on all 
sides, and their case seemed desperate, when 
Hidaiot, pitching his voice above the clamour 
of the strife, shouted in Russian—‘ Fly, my 
_ children, you are surrounded; whole regiments 
of the infidels are coming through the wood.” 
The Russians, either supposing the command 
to come from one of their own officers, or 
deeming it a warning from one .who was a 
captive in the hands of the attacking Moslems, 
took to flight, and the battery was entered, 
a loud cheer from those who so fortunately 
profited by the stratagem announcing the cap- 
ture to the detachments which had crossed 
elsewhere. Not more than fifty prisoners were 
made, and these were nearly all Tartars from 
the Crimea, or volunteers from Abkhasia or 
Kurdistan. ‘They represented the force op- 
posed to Osman’s to have been 15,000, con- 
sisting of regular troops, Georgian militia, and 
Mingrelian and Imeritian volunteers, who were 
the first to run away. 

The medical men, Dr. Edwards and Mr. 
Gower, showed great courage and humanity, 
attending to the wounded under the heaviest 
fire. The Turkish loss did not much exceed 
400 men. The battle was one of singular 
animation, diversified movement, and hard 
fighting. The chivalrous Hidaiot showed his 
tenderness as well as heroism; as soon as he 
entered the battery he touched the guns with 
his sword, exclaiming, ‘‘These are my cap- 
ture,’’ and then returned upon the track of 
the attack to find Dymock, whom he raised 
and supported in his arms, where the brave 
youth breathed out his life. 

The night after the battle was excessively 
cold, and the wounded Turks and Russians 
suffered extremely. It was dark before the 
battle was quite over, and many of the Rus- 
slans lay in the woods, unable to move, or 
even call for assistance. lJifforts were made to 
save as many as possible, who were carried to 
the bivouac-fires of their conquerors, and 
tended carefully and kindly. 

After the battle of the Ingour, the Turkish 
army remained for forty-eight hours in their en- 
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campment, a delay advantageous to the e: 
The excuse for this inaction was want of 
plies in consequence of deficient transport. 
Omar had 2000 horses, and might easily 
laid the country under contribution for la 
Tndications seemed already to be given th 
was in no hurry. During this delaya 
was paid to-head-quarters by Mr. Danby 
mour, whose publications have made 
famous in the political and literary world. 
After the second day’s delay, Colonels 
mons and Ballard reconnoitred the cou 
previous to an advance. The next impo 
place on the line of route to Kutais was § 
didi, about twelve miles from the camp. 
reconnaissance was gallantly made with 
battalions of Ballard’s Rifles, and nearly 
whole of the cavalry. From the positi 
the army winding paths, through brush 
and forest, conducted to the main road, y 
led from the coast to Sougdidi; this roac 
in excellent order, broad and smooth, an 
through extensive plains of clover, ca 
thyme, and fern. Omar could have be 
no difficulty for food or fodder, and need 
on.such grounds, have delayed an hour. / 
this road, and in the by-paths from the 
towards it, dead -bodies of men and | 
showed that the Russian retreat was not 
tended with disaster, and that the battle 
inflicted upon them even heavier losses 
their opponents had supposed. Some 
grelian militia fired upon the Turks fron 
woods, and some even from the fields b 
high road; they did not wound a man 
several of their numbers paid with the | 
life the penalty of their temerity. Sou 
was deserted, except by a few militiamen, 
were made prisoners. The Russians ha 
tired three hours’ march nearer to Kutais 
fixed their head-quarters at a village w 
the Mingrelian militiamen reported, 
stores of provisions were deposited. It: 
prising that Omar Pasha did not, by 
marches, act upon the intelligence thus g 
for him by the British officers, and push 
the route of the dispirited enemy, now te 
greatly in numbers, and to the capture of 
valuable stores, for the Russians woul 
have had time or courage at that junctu 
have carried them away. No immediat 
vantage seems to have been taken of the 1 
naissance, except to capture a large sto 
poultry from the cottages and farm-hous 
very acceptable prize. : 
‘he English officers, attempting “® 
cut,” lost their way in the darkness of th 
ceeding night, but unexpectedly struck 
the Turkish camp, which they entered W! 
a challenge—so deficient was’ the vigilar 
the Turkish pashas and _ beys, and, ¢ 
quently, of their soldiery. The Turkish 
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now left Abkhasia, and were fairly in 
grelia, 2 province under Russian protection, 
nominally subject to the Princess Dadian. 
province of Lamoursachan, which had just 
left, was a disputed territory, that princess 
the chiefs of Abkhasia alike claiming 
reignty there. The Russians, who never had 
treaty-claim, or claim of conquest, but were 
din to mediate, took possession of the 
nues of the province for the czar, and 
led him as protector. 
n the morning of the third day of useless 
criminal delay after the battle of the 
ur, the sirdar ordered his troops to ad- 
e upon Sougdidi, to the consternation of 
country people, whose terror and horror of 
lurks could scarcely be exaggerated, while 
treated the English, Polish, and German 
rs with the greatest respect, and as fellow- 
stians. There need be no wonder at this 
ed to the Osmanli, who were only known 
ne inhabitants of these northern parts of 
Minor as cruel and inexorable bigots and 
nts. Wherever the British officers went on 
oast, and in the Turkish part of Abkhasia, 
found some Christian slaves, who were 
ed with brutal oppression. In one place 
oles, who had deserted from the Russians, 
were entitled, on grounds of policy as well 
umanity, to kind treatment, were sold as 
s, subject to a barbarous and unrelenting 
age. The liberation of such poor captives 
not always so prompt as the British officers 
ed. Dr. Sandwith relates a touching 
r of his own liberation of a Polish slave 
1¢ neighbourhood of Erzerum, when, as a 
combatant, Mouravieff permitted the doctor 
tire from Kars after its submission. 
1 the march of Omar to Sougdidi, the vaga- 
- Abkhasian cavalry plundered the people, 
offered violence of every sort when for a 
ent out of sight of the regular troops. 
ved at Sougdidi, after a march which be- 
*d no haste, Omar found no opposition, and 
ved the town in triumph. 
ugdidi is the capital of this fine province, 
S$ beautifully situated ; all the peculiarities 
scenery in the inland neighbourhoods of 
Jaueasus, so often referred to in these pages, 
here in perfection. The city itself was 
“ed by troops and people, so that the Turks 
1 ample quarters. The town consists of a 
og which are arranged at right angles 
‘Square in the centre, where the Greek 
th and its dependent buildings appear to 
atage. Prince Gregoire, a relative of the 
ing princess, occupied a wooden house, 
4” was large and ornamented, and might 
1d the traveller of the mansions built by 
‘as of property in the north of England, on 
nodel of the old wooden houses still to be 


Hn Lancashire. he.chief building in the 
G. IT, 
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square was the palace of the Princess Dadian, 
a splendid pile, although one wing only was 
perfect, the rest being more or less advanced 
towards completion. The princess had fled to 
a castle in the mountains. The internal gran- 
deur of this palace astonished the British offi- 
cers andamateurs. Furniture the most costly, 
upholstery the richest, unique chandeliers, 
tasteful articles of vertu, pictures by eminent 
artists, ancient and modern, contributed to the 
elegance and grandeur of the deserted royal 
abode. The grounds were laid out with care 
and skill, and at great expense; even at that 
season flowers of every hue and form decorated 
profusely the delightful gardens. Orchards, 
orangeries, greenhouses, surrounded this fairy 
dwelling. ‘The lawns, parks, and pleasure- 
grounds, stretched away among gentle undula- 
tions and along the sides of bold hills, rent with 
ravines, which were thickly planted. Fowl of 
every variety and beauty had their appropriate 
place, and herds of fine deer adorned the upland 
and the sward. Omar placed sentries in the 
palace and grounds, and all entrance was for- 
bidden, even to his officers. By this means 
plunder was prevented, and the game was not 
injured, for no shooting was allowed. It was 
avery fine place, and so Omar seemed to think, 
for he was in no hurry to leave it. Noperson 
could suppose, while day after day he lingered 
there, that the relief of Kars was the upper- 
most idea in his mind. Supplies could not have 
been the object in view; for it was better that 
the game, and poultry, and cattle of an enemy 
should minister to the wants of an army, than 
that Asia Minor should be prostrate at the feet 
of the czar’s lieutenant. But independent of 
any provisions to be had on the spot, Omar 
was only four miles farther from his place of 
support than he had been after the battle of 
the Ingour, although he had thence to march 
twelve miles to Sougdidi. Here, however, he 
dallied for more than a week, when every day 
was precious to his enterprise, and when every 
day he tarried added to the exasperation of the 
people upon whom the brutal Abkhasian 
cavalry perpetrated every violence. Many a 
beautiful girl was seized, thrown over the 
horses of these ruffians, and borne away a cap- 
tive to Abkhasia, to be transferred thence as an 
object of barter further south, among the 
Asiatic or even European Turks. In one week 
sixty persons were thus kidnapped. Omar 
had at last to send these wild and scoundrel 
troopers to their homes. Better far for the 
Mingrelians to lose every trace of independence, 
and become subjects of the czar, than be sub- 
jected to the mildest forms of Turkish rule ; 
this was their own opinion. They hated Turks 
and Russians, but they regarded the former 
with personal loathing and religious horror. 


The weather continued lovely; Kutais could 
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have been reached with safety; and had Kutais 
been occupied, Mouravieff must have fallen 
back from before Kars. Kars undoubtedly fell 
because Omar would not advance upon Kutais, 
nor advance ‘‘manfully,” as General Williams 
said, ‘‘in any direction.”” It was desired at 
Constantinopie that the intrusive and incorrupt 
English pasha, who sought to revolutionise 
the profitable usages of pashas and other func- 
tionaries in Armenia, should be allowed to fail; 
so that the allies might be led to believe that 
the native pashas were at least as efficient as 
foreigners, and that the salvation of Asiatic 
Turkey did not depend upon the genius of an 
Englishman. Omar, when he first clamoured 
for relief to the army of Asia, may have been 
sincere, or he may have desired both to get 
away from the restraints and jealousies to 
which he was exposed in the Crimea, and to 
achieve something independently upon a more 
promising field of action. When he landed at 
Suchum Kaleh, he had no intention to relieve 
Kars, or he would never have loitered on the 
conquered field of the Ingour, or dallied in the 
pleasant quarters of Sougdidi. Mr. Oliphant, 
a friend of Omar Pasha, and who justifies, when 
it is possible, all his proceedings, makes this 
admission—‘‘ That every day was of the ut- 
most value was subsequently proved by the 
fact that, if we had arrived upon the banks 
of the Skeniscal two days earlier, we should 
have reached Kutais in twenty-four hours 
afterwards.” 

On the 15th, nine days after the battle of 
the Ingour, the army began its forward march ; 
—its progress since the battle had been at the 
rate of an English mile and a quarter per day! 
Skender Pasha, at the head of the advanced- 
guard, led the way, gradually, as he advanced, 
throwing out Ballard’s Rifles, to make sure that 
no unlooked-for attack should impede his march. 
The country people refused supplies even for 
money, and Omar would not allow the troops 
to make forced purchases at any price, even 
when hungry; for notwithstanding the delay, 
ostensibly for supplies, the commissariat was 
still badly provided. To the English and 
Polish officers the people readily parted with 
their fruits and dairy produce, requiring a 
moderate remuneration, or showing a hospi- 
table courtesy. Along the line of march the 
scenery was such as might be supposed to bless 
Hden— 

“*Kre man had fallen, or sin had drawn 
*Twixt earth and heayen her curtain yet. 
Hill and dale, wood and water, cultivated and 
wild prospects, in ever-changing variety, wel- 
comed the eyes of the martial wanderers. The 
rich and wide vale of the Chopi, extending to 
the base of the Caucasus, brightened by the 
river, which wended its silvery current amidst 
its green meadows or yellow stubble-field, lay 
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stretched beneath the gaze of the wand 
On the hill-sides—amidst the rich and 
tering foliage not yet fallen, but bronz 
every tint with which Autumn with his p 
and sunny fingers touches the woods and 
—were little villages nestling beneath 
and jutting crags, or extended along th 
dulating slopes. In the distance, as if y 
ing over the fair scene, now pressed by th 
of sacrilegious invaders, Mount Elbruz 
his hoary brow, white with the snows o 
numbered ages, and turbaned with the 
drapery of heaven. What a realm to figh 
Who could clank a fetter in that glorious 
One might well apostrophise it as a pc 
our time apostrophised his country— 
“When nature embellished the tint 
Of thy hills and thy valleys so fair, 


Did she ever intend that a tyrant should pri 
The footsteps of slavery there >” 


The further bank of the Chopi was re: 
by the advancing Turks, and the banner < 
crescent and star was planted where the 
tiges of Christian ruins seemed still sacr¢ 
well as venerable, in their decay. §k 
Pasha, always brave and adventurous, pi 
on ‘‘ two hours” in advance—a Turkish n 
is always computed by hours, nof mil 
leagues, and many hours are often requir 
pass over a few leagues. Mustapha ] 
pitched his tents in another direction ; a1 
cannon was heard by the main body o: 
army that night, considerable alarm wa 
pressed, as it was not known whether Sk 
or Mustapha was engaged. 

On the 17th the march was renewed. 
mediately after leaving Chopi the high 
from Redout Kaleh to Kutais and Tiflis 
reached. ‘This was an excellent macadat 
road, smooth as a bowling-green; there 
neither enemies nor impediments to prev 
rapid march that day; the general conte 
himself with going a few miles. The ¢ 
road was not taken, short as the distane« 
versed actually was. Omar alleged tha 
must keep as near the sea as possible 1 
within a day of his supplies, and keep up 
munications with Redout Kaleh. If it 
s0 important to keep within a day of his 
plies, it had been as well for him to 
stayed with them altogether—he would 
been still nearer to the coast by encam 
within sight of it, and the lives of brave 
would have been spared, which were saerific 
the battle and the retreat. He did not “op 
manfully in any direction,” not from wal 
courage or capacity, but from want of w 
he was a party*to the plot at Constantir 
for humbling the English pasha at Kars. — 

The encampment after the pleasant | 
promenade of the 17th was at Choloni, 
was, like that of the previous position, exc 
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r picturesque; it occupied a hill-side, 
hh commanded the plain of the Rhion, and 
ad towards the snow-clad mountains of 
rghetti. The evening was serene and 
tiful; every object could be scen in its 
ow light, far far away over river and plain 
1¢ glorious mountains, where the people 
it sing with David, as expressed in the 
y paraphrase of Milman,— 

For the strength of the hills, we bless thee, 

Our God, our father’s God!”’ 

le Omar Pasha enjoyed the otiwn eum 
tate above the Rhion, he received intel- 
ce that the Russians were only three 
distant. This was very near for an in- 
r and beaten army to take up its quarters 
country so practicable for pursuit; but the 
ians regulated their promenade by that of 
my which it would be a great stretch of 
esy to cal] their pursuers. As the Turks 
ed on, the Russians strolled off, leaving 
relian militia and irregulars to watch and 
them news; while the peasantry were 
instructed to give such answers to the 
ries of the Turks as would be most likely 
islead them. Only the previous night the 
ians had been encamped also upon the 
n, at Choloni. 

| the 18th the advance was resumed; the 
of march was suitable for cavalry, artil- 
and baggage, but the river had to be 
d repeatedly at its various windings, the 
ians having in their leisurely retreat 
m down all the bridges behind them. The 
larity of the scenery during this day’s 
ess was the frequent recurrence of high 
al hills, grandly wooded, and with monas- 
of the Mingrelian Church crowning their 
lits. These buildings were not of stone, 
1ey had architectural symmetry, and were 
fesque exceedingly. Omar never had an 
‘or pleasanter march in his campaignings, 
10 doubt Colonel Simmons found him a 
it companion, and his own work light 
greeable ;* what sense of responsibility the 
h military commissioner entertained, who 
umself and his other self, the sirdar, 
‘say? 
E troops found a new camping-ground 
a spot as cliarming as any they had as 
ceupied; it was at Sakharbet, on the 
Ziewie. Just under the encampment, at 
md of the river, was a cataract, whence 
vaters took their last bound from the 
* grounds into the plain which they 
| to fertilise and beautify, until they 
5 the embrace of the Rhion. The plain 
ed by the Ziewie was very lovely; 
w-land and grain fields were surrounded 
ods, through which the spires of the 
‘aa churches peeped, as if the forest 
ihe the sentinels of religion and liberty, 
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within whose encircling guardianship the sanc- 
tuaries of the fair realm stood calm and safe. 

Skender Pasha here vented his anger at the 
delay in terms of loyal indignation. For this 
indignation the commander-in-chief allowed 
the brave Pole plenty of leisure, for the spot 
was so pleasant, that a couple of days were 
consumed there, in the military occupation of 
coffee and pipes, by the grand pashas and their 
astute but, in this case, faithless chief. While 
the advanced-guard saw field and forest, rock 
and hill, and the clear azure heaven reflected 
in the placid water of the Ziewie, or watched its 
dancing foam hurrying with joyful leap from 
the rocks to the calm current below, the main 
body of the army came straggling along—their 
pace might have left the impression that they 
were pilgrims journeying to some shrine of the 
prophet, if it had not been for all “the ponip 
and glorious circumstance of war,’ which. 
clung to them. Seldom had an army such an 
important mission, and so glorions an opportu- 
nity of fulfilling it, Providence favouring them 
at every step, and never were duty and oppor- 
tunity more shamefully slighted. Meanwhile 
the English officers and amateurs rode about 
the country, and were well received by the in- 
habitants, who, at the sight of a Turk, cither 
fied with their goods, or prepared for resist- 
ance. The impressions concerning the people 
created by these rambles were exceedingly 
favourable. They wished to be free from 
Turks and Russians, and cherished a vague idea 
that the English would land and give them 
liberty. It was evident that the people would 
have flocked around the standard of Victoria, 
whose name was a word of reverence and hope. 

Skender Pasha continued to go on five miles 
in advance, while the Turks loitered at the last 
station, and the brave Pole took post upon the 
river Techoua, one of those beautiful streams 
which stretch their silvery network over the 
green vesture of Mingrelia. 

From this place Ferhad Pasha made a recon- 
naissance as far as the river Skeniscal. The 
Russians had just succeeded in leisurely placing 
the river between Ferhad and themselves; a 
few, however, of their Cossacks, lingering on 
the Turkish side, were killed or captured. 
Ferhad was a daring soldier, and often incurred 
great peril in his adventurous reconnaissances. 

While the Turks occupied these pleasant 
quarters, a spy, in the costume of a Mingrelian 
peasant, was caught, who proved to be a Rus- 
sian officer, and was accordingly shot. He was 
aman of family, and aide-de-camp to a Rus- 
sian general. 

Skender employed his troops in constructing 
bridges over the Ziewie and Techoua, wonder- 
ing what delayed the sirdar, and burning for 
the order to proceed. While thus occupied, 
the rainy season commenced. Omar might 
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have been at Kutais before a drop of rain had 
fallen. Now the heavens, so calm and clear 
during the whole march, began to lour; thick, 
dense piles of black cloud rolled along the 
whole horizon; the forest trees rustled with 
the peculiar sound which presages a storm, as 
if an unseen spirit passed among their foliage ; 
the rivers flowed darkly by, as if no more in 
fellowship with the gay soldiers that had wan- 
dered ‘on their banks; the scream of the wild 
birds sounded at once harsh ana melancholy, 
as if anger, fear, and grief disturbed them, 
and, flying nearer the earth, their wings flapped 
heavily, and with a distinctness of sound, such 
as those who have watched birds when pre- 
luding a storm could not fail to recognise. 
Occasionally a gush of wind rushed down from 
the mountains, and swept the valley, as if the 
wing of a great spirit passed over it, and all 
was again calm—so calm that a consciousness 
pervaded the mind that it would soon be ter- 
ribly interrupted: it was as if Nature felt sus- 
pense, and awaited the announcement of the 
war of elements which was about to break 
above the war of armies. 

These portents did not last long: suddenly 
as they appeared they were lost in the events 
they portended; a terrible storm burst forth 
from the mountains, and— 


‘The live thunder leapt from crag to crag ;”’ 


the whole heaven seemed changed to a 
mighty sea rolling above the.earth, but speedily 
to break upon it in a deluge, such as, ages 
past, submerged the world, leaving only 
those everlasting hills above the surge when 
the ark rested upon Ararat. After the 
first big drops fell as a warning, the rain 
descended in a flood, and smote the earth; 
the rivers were soon swollen into mighty 
rushing tides, and the whole country became 
one vast morass. The bridges built by Skender 
were at once swept away, the tents of the 
soldiers were permeated, or thrown down, and 
the whole army was placed in the most pitiable 
condition. The sufferings of the soldiery were 
considerable; springs gushed up in some of 
the tents, and the men slept and lived in mud; 
their condition was a counterpart to that of the 
troops in the Crimea during the memorable 
winter of 1854. Skender, by indefatigable 
exertions, constructed another bridge across 
the Techoua, in advance of the main body of 
the army, but it was insufficient for either 
artillery or cavalry. Some pontoons were 
lashed together, and designed to carry across 
the guns; it was hoped that the troopers might 
find a ford. Such was the state of affairs 
when the rain ceased, and fine weather pro- 
mised again to set in. Accordingly, after a 
fortnight’s idleness on the banks of the Ziewie, 
the main body of the army were ordered, on 
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the 2nd of December, to advance once 1 
The day’s march terminated at the villa; 
town of Sinakia; this was a short measu 
progress, although the late rains rendered 
ground less practicable for an army. 
villagers fled at the approach of the T) 
leaving all their doors padlocked, which 
of course broken open, and the houses 1 
available for quarters. Scarcely had the 
detachments reached the village, when a s 
broke hoarsely over the country, and the 
descended with much of its previous force 
On the 8rd, at daylight, the advance 
resumed. The ‘Techoua was crossed by 
bridge and by the pontoons, described befo 
made by Skender, who was in advance o: 
army upon the banks of that river. A 
was found, over which the cavalry pas 
the guns were let down the steep banks 
ferried across on the pontoons; some 
and infantry passed by the ford, but 
main body of the foot soldiers went oye 
frail bridge in single file: had the a 
been posted on the opposite bank, the pa 
might have been disputed successfully. — 
sack horse watched the process from the 
but retreated before a party of Circa 
cavalry. It was mid-day before the arm} 
on the march; the day was fine but cold 
many of the men had their clothes wet thr 
That night the army camped amidst fiel 
Indian-corn and stubble by the side of a 
river, the soldiers knee-deep in mud, ey‘ 
their tents. The next morning saw — 
on their onward way by dawn; nearly 
mile there was a river to ford, causing ¢ 
and at such a season causing the men : 
cold and suffering. Health was, how 
maintained through the army, and the we 
held up. The rivers Abasha and Ske 
offered formidable barriers to further prot 
About two miles from the latter the 


encamped, and were in the presence 0 
enemy, who appeared in force beyond 
Skeniscal, and seemed doubtful of his str 
to resist the passage. The “Sirdar Ek: 
rode along the line of tents, telling the 80: 
that on the morrow they should once mo 
engaged with the enemy. The soldiers ans) 
by shouts of ‘“ Znshallah /” Omar seemed 
self again at the prospect of meeting th 
although he appeared by his dilatory pre 
ings hitherto as in no haste to find him. | 
night tidings reached the sirdar that 
Russians considered the ground unfayou 
to oppose the passage of the river, bul 
two miles further, near the town of Meh 
there was a position of strength, where 
would resist his further progress at the hi 
of a general battle. It was further # 
that Bebutoff had arrived with reinforceD’ 


and that an action as formidable as that ( 
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our was at hand. At this juncture we 
st leave the sirdar and his army, and in an- 
ar chapter relate the issue of the campaign. 
ore doing so, however, by presenting the fol- 
ing extract of a despatch from Colonel Sim- 
1s to Lord Stratford, the reader will be en- 
d to judge of the light in which the pro- 
ts of the army were regarded at head-quar- 
, or, at all events, the light in which it 
desired to place them before the British 
assador. Lord Stratford did not receive 
letter until after the fall of Kars :— 


I have to inform your lordship that the 
y broke up from Sougdidi on the 15th inst., 
rhich day the communications were opened 
veen the advanced-guard at Chopi and 
out Kaleh, where Omar Pasha has formed 
its for provisioning the troops. The dis- 
e from Redout Kaleh to Chopi is about 
teen miles, along a road in a great measure 
adamised, and, consequently, the provision- 
of the troops will be much facilitated. 

The advyanced-guard is now at Sinakia, on 
Tikour, the main body being at the village 
taklit (marked Seklami on the map), on 
viver Sieva. The army is now detained, 
© provisions are being brought up from 
mt Kaleh, and a depot formed here, the 
mee from the sea being about thirty miles. 
oon as this depot shall be formed, probably 
wo days, Omar Pasha proposes collecting 
wmy, which is now echeloned along the 
from the Tikour to Sougdidi, and then 
ng on again en masse. 

The traops have been echeloned in this 
ier to facilitate their provisioning. In the 
itime, a reconnaissance has been pushed on 
he Skeniscal, which separates Mingrelia 
| Imeritia; and it appears that the Rus- 
| have entirely evacuated this province. 
Aeir retreat they have destroyed all the 
Jes, and even large culverts on the road; 
have abandoned several positions tem- 
ily fortified, and especially the position of 
‘camp, where there is a strong intrench- 
» Which was thrown up last year, covering 
3e extent of ground, and naturally of great 
‘th. In it were enclosed temporary bar- 
and a depot of provisions. Both have 
‘destroyed by fire, as also have a range of 
lorary barracks at Chopi, and considerable 
‘zines and stores at Cheta, and at Sinakia 
eTikour. In fact, the further the Turk- 
‘my penetrates the country, the more evi- 
Us it that the Russians have miscalculated 
powers of resistance; and the results of the 
"88 of the 6th inst. become more apparent. 
' losses on that occasion must have been 
» and may be moderately estimated at 
' 1600 to 1800 killed and wounded. 
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“T am happy to inform your lordship that 
the very strict measures taken by Omar Pasha 
to prevent pillage have met with very great 
success. The Abasians, who at first caused 
so much fear to the inhabitants of Mingrelia, 
and had commenced committing great havoc 
among them, stealing even children, have 
been sent back to their own country, some of 
them after receiving severe chastisement from 
the Turkish military authorities. The few 
Circassians that remain are held in check; and 
as to the troops themselves, I do not think, 
although they have generally found the villages 
deserted, the whole army have plundered to the 
value of £10, and to that extent only in articles 
of consumption. The result is, that as the 
army advances in the country, the villages are 
less deserted, and I do not despair of the army 
even deriving some little benefit from the re- 
sources of the country. These, however, are not 
numerous, and will be confined to hay and In- 
dian-corn for the horses, and a small supply of 
meat, with some few bat-horses. The country, ’ 
however, as the army proceeds to the eastward, 
improves and becomes more cultivated. 

““T have to inform your lordship that, 
according to reports received, the Russians in 
retiring have burnt their gun-boat flotilla on 
the Rhion. In fact, everything appears to 
indicate now their inability to resist for any 
length of time on this side of Kutais. It is not 
improbable, however, that in order to gain time 
for the removal of their sick and stores, they 
may oppose the passage of the Skeniscal. 

‘“‘T would further observe to your lordship 
that this army, which numbers in all about 
40,000 men, will require strong available rein-. 
forcements, if they are to maintain their posi- 
tion at or in front of Kutais against the Rus- 
sian army, after it shall be reinforced by 
Mouravieff’s army from before Kars. 

“The Turkish general, as his army is at 
present disposed, has not much more than 
20,000 to meet the enemy in an advanced 
position. He has been able to make no use of 
the force of 10,000 men which formed the 
army of Batoum, under Mustapha Pasha, before 
the diversion in favour of the army of Kars was 
in contemplation, that force being very much 
disorganised by mismanagement and weakened 
by disease. Some. little has been done to re- 
establish it, and probably 6000 men may be 
counted upon from it in the spring. The re- 
mainder of Omar Pasha’s army consists of 15,000 
men from before Sebastopol, and 15,000 men 
from Roumelia, strong detachments of whom it 
has been necessary to leave to protect the maga- 
zines at Suchum Kaleh, and Shemsherai, to hold 
Sougdidi, and to maintain the communications 
of the army, so that when the army reaches 
Kutais, it will not much exceed 20 000 men.” 
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CHAPTER CVIIL. 4 


‘‘ His retreat was one of suffering, privation, and fatigue, but he met with no disaster in arms, 
and in various combats taught the enemy to beware of his sword.”’—Smm WiLi1am Napier, 


English Battles and Sieges in the Peninsula. 


In our last chapter we left the sirdar and 
his army on the banks of the Skeniscal, form- 
ing plans for crossing, expecting a general 
action, and watched by their adversaries. The 
state of the weather was such that every ditch 
in the country was filled with water, every 
stream was increased to a river, and the Ske- 
niscal was a mighty flood, rolling its vast 
volume impetuously onward to the lower 
levels. Strenuous efforts were made by Omar 
and his lieutenants to find a ford, but in vain ; 
while the rain fell fast, and the storm howled 
morosely over the country which had erst 
smiled so gaily, and dazzled its conquerors 
with its beauty. A body of Russian cavalry 
were not deterred by the inclement weather 
from crossing a ford higher up, and attempting 
a surprise upon the left flank of the invaders. 
The Rifles were on the alert, and punished the 
enterprising horsemen. The officers suffered 


severely in seeking a ford, and.in reconnoitring | 


the enemy, especially Skender Pasha and the 
English, whose activity always brought them 
into any existing peril. Ballard and his Rifles, 
while seeking a ford, were fired upon by the Rus- 
sians from the opposite bank. This fire was not 
returned, as it would have been a useless expen- 
diture of ammunition, and, if men fell, a useless 
expenditure of human life. A great issue 
could not be effected by such a desultory mus- 
quetade. Finding that their shots were not 
answered, the Muscovs ceased skirmishing, 
moved nearer to the river, took off their hats, 
politely saluted the English officers, and ap- 
peared to watch with sonie curiosity their 
efforts to discover a ford. The rain continued 
to pour down, the river and all its tributaries 
to rise, and the storm now beat upon the flooded 
country as if it were a tempest-smitten sea. 
The ducks bought from the country people 
were swimming around the tents, and found 
scope for their aquatic amusement even within 
the marquees of beys and pashas. ‘The con- 
dition of the army became intolerable; to ad- 
vance was impossible, to remain encamped in 
flooded fields, at a season when every evil which 
beset the expedition would necessarily become 
ageravated, would have been to sacrifice the 
whole army—a retrograde movement became 
imperative. Omar was too late; the weeks 
- which he loitered on the Ziewie, the week he 
delighted himself with the palaces of the 


Dadians, and the days spent on the battle-field | 


of the Ingour and elsewhere, now visited him 
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MINATION OF THE MINGRELIAN CAMPAIGN, 


with retribution; he was encircled with: 
increasing rigours of an advancing winter; 
in the presence of an enemy strongly reinfo 
well acquainted with the country, and to y. 
all its supplies were open. 

On the morning of the 8th of Decembe! 
sirdar saw the necessity of giving the ord 
retreat. The foreign officers and Turkish: 
diers received it with chagrin and mum 
the Turkish pashas seemed to receive it a 
tidings: their hearts were never in the q 
dition, any more than those of the sirdai 
the British commissioner. If it were in 
sible to advance, it was extremely difficu 
retire: weary marches and bitter hard| 
were in prospect; the supplies which had: 
the pretext of so many delays were short ;) 
the enemy, fording the river much highe: 
would, with their numerous cavalry, hang ' 
the rear of the dispirited and retreating - 
Such were the reasonings and speculatio’ 
men and officers, and no risk could have: 
proposed to them which they would not: 
received as an alternative to such a ret 
The depots which, during the delay at Ziy 
had been formed there, were being rapidl 
off by the swelling of the rivers in the a 
the provisions in camp were ine 
added much to the mortification of the arr’ 
know that, had they been able to cross the! 


niscal, they could have had water communic. 
with Redout Kaleh, where boats were | 
with provisions ready to be sent up. 

In the evening of the first day’s march 
arrived of the fall of Kars. It cannot be 1. 
with any candour by the apologists of the s 
that he begun his retreat because he knew: 
was lost, although this has been attempt¢ 
some officers whose conduct in the expec! 
was heroic and useful. Omar was bafile 
the rising of the Skeniscal, having by. 
delays on the march exposed himself to si 
chance. : 

So impeded was the journey that the re’ 
was conducted at the rate of about a mil 
hour; it was very difficult to bring ofl 
artillery. The rascally pashas and beys ' 
generally so far in advance of their men, 
the soldiers were in a great measure le 
themselves, and confusion necessarily en" 
Had the Russian cavalry shown what 19 
garly called ‘“ pluck,” they might have a 
several of the battalions. The vigilance 
bravery of Ballard’s Rifles, who compose | 
| 


were such as to leave the enemy 
, inclination to molest them. On arriving 
the banks of Abasha the troops were 
ped, Skender Pasha bearing the onus of 
ring order. Soon after the halt he rode 
o the rear-guard, and asked for two com- 
‘es of Rifles to reconnoitre under Mehemet 
Effendi, one of his aides-de-camp. Me- 
et had not long disappeared with his com- 
es when a sharp firing was heard, and four 
anies of Rifles were ordered to his support. 
emet had been attacked by Georgian militia, 
bering three times as many as his Rifles ; 
fell back firing; the Georgians behaved 
t cowardly, keeping up a distant and inno- 
1s fusilade, and retreating hastily when the 
sorts arrived, but not before twelve of their 
ber were slain. An Arab distinguished 
self on this occasion, who was no less a 
onage than Bou-Maza, the lieutenant of 
-el-Kader, the celebrated Arab chief. Bou- 
ahad made his name familiar to men by 
heroic achievements against the French in 
neighbourhood of Algiers. He afterwards 
‘ed his services to his padishaw, and ob- 
ed the rank of bey. He had just arrived, 
joined the army of the sirdar, attended by 
egro, who, like himself, was splendidly 
ated upon an Arab charger; four beautiful 
jan greyhounds were also a part of his 
age suite. Bou-Maza and his negro gal- 
dup to within a few yards of the Georgians, 
there calmly but rapidly loaded their long 
s, firing into the scattered ranks of the 
tia, who in Yain concentrated their fire 
a them. It is probable that most of the 
rgians who were hit received their wounds 
1 these two adventurous Airicans. 
he next morning the passage of the Abasha 
‘to be encountered; the difficulties were 
y, for the waters rolled in a rapid and 
ty torrent. Scarcely had the rear-guard 
red the banks, when the Cossack horse 
» down to their encampment of the previous 
it; but they kept timidly out of rifle-range. 
/march from the banks of the Abasha was 
more toilsome and painful than that of 
‘previous day; the rain fell very fast; 
(es dropped down dead; the men, haggard 
‘care-looking, lagged in considerable num- 
‘ behind; hunger began to pinch the host, 
(in this plight they arrived in the afternoon 
the banks of the 'l'echoua. It was neces- 
', if possible, to effect the passage; the 
ir was more flooded than when it was 
ised 80 cleverly under the auspices of Sken- 
‘Pasha in the advance... By dint of labour 
| perseverance, and profiting by their pre- 
hs acquaintance with the fords, the opposite 
‘< was reached, before night would have 
eased the danger, or deferred the enter- 
le, The encampment was more miserable 


| 


| 
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than tongue can describe; the Georgian militia 
hung upon the right flank, and one sentry was 
shot. ‘The morning dawned upon as wretched- 
looking an army as ever suffered the horrors 
of an ill-timed retreat. Omar Pasha was 
deeply dejected ; the intrigue to which he had 
lent his great influence was now retributively 
telling upon himself; ague and rheumatism 
were preying upon all ranks of the army, and 
it seemed as if nothing short of a miracle could 
save them. They sadly answered the descrip- 
tion given by the great poet :— 
‘* Desperate of their bones, 
Ill-favouredly become the morning field. 


Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggared host, 
And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps.”’ 


In fact, the army was fit for nothing but 
battle; like the English, the common Turkish 
soldiery, when they have confidence in their 
officers, will turn and meet an enemy with 
spirit, enthusiasm, and success, even in the 
most disastrous retreat, and when retreat 
itself seems beyond their strength. A divine 
anger kindles in their spirits when they believe 
their cause is just, and the enemy comes on 
even at the greatest advantage; they can 
snatch victory from a powerful foe in the hour 
of famine or most disastrous strategical re- 
treat. At Sinakia the Circassian horse en- 
countered the Georgian militia; a skirmish 
ensued, a man on each side fell, the Rifles 
entered the street of the village, and the 
militia ran away. Before they fled they cap- 
tured a corporal, whom they murdered, and 
left his head before the door of one of the 
principal houses in the place. 

The retreating army reached the banks of 
the Ziewie, where Omar had allowed them to 
amuse themselves for a fortnight, when the 
hill-sides were sunny and covered with wild 
flowers, which also dotted the plains, and 
caressed the limpid river as it glided by the 
banks which they adorned. How changed 
now !—the river was a torrent, and the flooded 
fields presented a wide-pread prospect of dreari- 
ness and desolation. During the night spent 
upon the Ziewie the Georgians and Cossacks 
moved stealthily upon the right flank of the 
army, and endeavoured to pick off the sentries— 
they had simply their trouble, and a long 
night’s exposure to the inclement weather, as 
their reward; but as day dawned they were 
more successful—two sentries were shot within 
forty yards of the doctor’s tents. The supplies 
at this period were rice and biscuit; there 
was plenty of water to drink, but nothing else. 
The irregular cavalry of the enemy closed up 
within range of the rear-guard, and skirmished, 
cutting off foragers, and constituting almost a 
pursuit. The commissary horses were nearly 
starved; half of them had perished already. 
A little bad tea, and a very little tobacco, con- 
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stituted the luxuries of the superior officers. 
Thus woe-worn and weary the army arrived 
at Choloni, where the sirdar resolved to take 
up his winter-quarters, for which he con- 
sidered that the formation of the country and 
other circumstances offered advantages. He 
took up his own quarters on a hill beneath 
that on which was situated the monastery; from 
this point he had a commanding view, while so 
gentle was the eminence, and so well sheltered 
by a greater elevation, that he found some 
protection against the wintry winds. Sickness 
now prevailed extensively; the biting rheum, 
wasting ague, and fever, made serious inroads 
upon the health and the efficiency of the army ; 
hardly a man but was reduced so much in 
strength that he was not fully competent for 
military duty, and might with propriety be 
classed as an invalid. Scarcely had the retreat 
terminated upon Choloni than the rain ceased, 
and the sun gleamed out fitfully but cheer- 
ingly. The army was encouraged by seeing 
the valley of the Rhion smiling in sunshine 
once again. The bands of the regiments were 
brought into requisition, and that of the sirdar, 
which was a good one (more than could be 
said for any connected with the regiments), 
turned out in front of head-quarters, and per- 
formed many pleasant pieces. The sun did 
not bestow constant favours at Choloni; these 
gleams of light and warmth were followed 
by a rapid fall of rain, and storm rattled 
upon the hill-top above the sirdar’s quarters, 
lashed the Rhion, and swept the plain with its 
previous fierceness. The soldiers’ tents became 
literally knee-deep in water, which, when the 
rain for any time intermitted, subsided into 
mud. In this state the camp continued during 
the rainy season. 

On the 16th Mr. Longworth, the Eng- 
lish civil commissioner, and Mr. Oliphant, left 
Choloni for Redout Kaleh. As they left the 
camp the first object that met their eye was 
a soldier who had sunk into a ditch with 
hunger, and was drowned. Others perished 
on that and the succeeding days from cold and 
famine, although supplies now began to reach 
the army tolerably fast. Death was busy in 
the hospitals ; in fact, the whole encampment 
was an hospital. Along the road from Choloni 
to Chorga Mr. Longworth saw the draught- 
bullocks lying dead in numbers, and their 
drivers, from Bulgaria, emaciated, and ready 
to sink by the way-side. Horses also lay in 
numbers, dying or dead, and the soldiery en- 
gaged in the transport service were so wretched 
and ill that they would have bid death wel- 
come. When Mr. Longworth and his com- 
panion arrived at Chorga they could obtain no 
refuge until they dispossessed some pigs of 
their shelter; and her Britannic majesty’s 
commissioner in civil matters, attending the 
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Turkish army in Mingrelia, took up his al 
with his companion in a sty. The next 
these gentlemen went on horseback to Re 
Kaleh; part of the road lay between the y 
and a morass, and here the Russians 
thrown up earthworks to obstruct the adyz 
of Omar Pasha, had he invaded Minerelis 
way of Redout Kaleh; these works could } 
been stormed one after another, but could 
have been turned, unless a flotilla of gun-b 
ascended the river. It is but justice to 0 
to say that he had heard of these works be 
he determined on abandoning Redout K; 
as a base of operation, and was partly: 
fluenced in doing so by this circumsta 
Whether these obstructions, taken into ¢ 
nection with the disadvantages of the por 
Redout Kaleh, were sufficient reasons. 
choosing Suchum Kaleh, and the so much r 
circuitous route from it, is an open quesi 
among military men; but Omar’s delays 
the route he did take admit of no apology. 
On the 17th Colonel Simmons, the Bri 
military commissioner, left the camp and 
out for Redout Kaleh, en route for Engla 
attended by his aide-de-camp, Captain M' 
tyre. Colonel Hinde soon followed his 
ample, so did Colonel Caddell and others, u 
Colonel Ballard was the only British officer \ 
determined to weather the winter with | 
troops. He stayed with his brave Rifles, y 
had so well followed him in march, and s! 
mish, and battle. | 
While the troops remained at Choloni, 
affair disgraceful to the Dadian family occur 
at Sougdidi. One hundred and eighty Turk 
invalids were left there. Prince Grego 
brother of the Princess Dadian, gathered | 
Georgian and Imeritian militia together, | 
forced all the peasantry of the neighbourh: 
to take up arms, under the threat of burn 
their homesteads. He entered the town 
night at the head of this incongruous body 
assailants, and attacked the little garrison) 
sick men. Before any alarm reached the 
suspicious Turks, four of their number were | 
to death, and thirty-two made prisoners 
their sick-beds. The remainder flew to ar: 
and assembling on the square before the pal! 
of the princess, repelled the attack, char) 
their assailants with the bayonet, and dr) 
them out of the square. The enemy retree 
through the narrow streets; from their numl’ 
they were so massed that the Turks were | 
abled to pour in upon them a deadly fire, k 
ing sixty, among whom were eight beys: 
wounded were twice as many, but most) 
them contrived to escape. The gallant hi 
Turks then barricaded the approaches to | 
square, and sent a peasant friendly to | 
English to Omar Pasha for relief, but offer: 
bravely to defend the post to the last m! 
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rOIre, unable to dislodge the Turks, at- 
eda bey who had joined the invading army; 
chieftain had many retainers, and armed 
nin a strong castle, where he fortified him- 
and defied the prince, but at the same time 
word to Omar that his situation was one 
anger. Skender Pasha, ever on the alert 
fighting, undertook the relief of the bey, 
of the little garrison at Sougdidi; taking 
him a regiment of cavalry and a battalion 
allard’s Rifles, which the colonel accom- 
ed, being, like Skender himself, always 
r fora gallant adventure. The enemy was 
is time within a few miles of the camp, 
Skender, placing Ballard and his Rifles in 
ash, advanced with his cavalry against 
oire. ‘The prince, despising so small a 
, charged Skender, whose horsemen simu- 
flight, until they had decoyed the enemy 
the ambush; a volley of rifle-balls smote 
pursuers, 100 fell, and many horses; the 
fled panic-struck, and dispersed. Skender 
rode to Sougdidi, and arranged matters 
:in accordance with his instructions. 

te protection which had been previously 
led to the palace and property of the 
xe88 Dadian, who acted in Mingrelia as 
a-regent for her son, was removed after the 
herous attack of Prince Gregoire, which, 
lleged, her only other brother countenanced 
ided. The princess played a double game: 
ent a lady of her suite to negotiate with 
irdar when he was a conqueror; she con- 
. at the attack upon the invalid Turks 
. the sirdar had retreated, and the star of 
‘was in the ascendant. Her brothers 
Inever have dared to arm the peasantry, 
d the Mingrelia militia without her per- 
on, however they might as civil or mili- 
officers of the czar have felt themselves 
erty to lead Georgian militia or regular 
3. Accordingly, the sirdar withdrew his 
ction, and the furniture, pictures, and 
‘valuables of the princess were carried 
and, it is alleged, appropriated to Omar 
sown use. However this may be, the 
‘an negotiators at the close of the war, 
‘3 many other impudent things done by 
claimed compensation for the injury in- 
lon the property of this princess, alleg- 
‘hat the sirdar upon the advance of his 
' despoiled the princess of her valuable 
\ The Russians found various anonymous 
‘sm England to take their side on this 
every other question. Perhaps the most 
tent living witness upon the subject is 
jin M‘Intyre, and his statement of the 
‘Matter is as follows :—‘‘I believe that, 
‘one other exception, I am the only Eng- 
‘ficer now in the country who was present 
7 0¢cupation of Sougdidi, and I myself 


ip in posting the guards to protect the 
|. IT, 
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property of the princess. Subsequent to the 
greatly-to-be-lamented death of Captain Dy- 
mock, at the passage of the Ingour, I had the 
honour of serving till the close of the campaign 
as aide-de-camp to her majesty’s commissioner, 

Colonel Simmons, I had, consequently, an op- 

portunity of hearing the orders of his highness 

Omar Pasha (for in the Turkish army orders are 

not usually given in writing), and seeing how 

those orders were carried out. I will not 

trespass further on your space than by saying 

that the conduct of the Turkish army was most 

exemplary, even during their retreat; and it 

is a well-known fact that a retreat is much 

more trying to discipline than an advance. 

The Russians stated that the damage and re- 

moval took place during the advance of the 

Turkish army, and therefore claimed compen- 

sation. Such was not the case. I myself am 

a witness of the strictness with which the 

palace grounds and whole town of Sougdidi 

were guarded, and soldiers were even punished 

for helping themselves to the tempting fruit in 

the deserted orchards close to their camp. 

Guards were left by Omar Pasha for the pro- 

tection of the princess’s property from her 

plundering neighbours, the Abkhasians; and 

this protection was given till her own relatives 

led a treacherous and murderous night attack 

on the small detachment left for that purpose: 

This conduct on their part justified any amount 

of retaliation. The right or wrong of the 

question depends entirely on dates. What 

would have been wrong and quite contrary to 

the wishes and orders of his highness Omar 

Pasha previous to the above-named outrage ~ 
was perfectly justifiable, if not even necessary, 

as a lesson to those who had proved themselves 

incapable of appreciating the kind protection 

afforded them and their property.” 

Colonel Caddell, who, as before shown, com- 
manded Omar Pasha’s artillery, confirmed the 
representations made by Captain M‘Intyre. 
Whoever may be right as to the time when the 
princess was deprived of her paintings and 
works of vertu, and whoever became the pos- 
sessor, there can ‘be no doubt that the palace 
was utterly sacked some time after the advance, 
and that the double-dealing of the princess 
merited from the sirdar a severe chastisement. 

Skender Pasha repeatedly proposed to his 
commander, while at winter-quarters, the de- 
sirableness of harassing the enemy by cavalry 
expeditions, and he urged upon the general 
the policy of permitting him to carry out the 
following plan: that he should take the whole 
of the cavalry, each man to carry seven days’ 
provisions and no tents, and if any of his men 
were wounded, they should be left where they 
fell; no prisoners were to be taken—which 
looks very like a proposal to give no quarter. 
Neither this nor any other of the many pro- 
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posals of Skender for active operations against 
the enemy was sanctioned by the sirdar. It 
was in vain that the restless Pole showed that 
the enemy might be annoyed and harassed 
ereatly, and made to suffer much loss by a 
judicious employment of the cavalry force, 
supported occasionally by light infantry and 
light field-guns. At last, the camp itself was 
threatened by the Russian cavalry and native 
militia, and it was necessary for Omar to re- 
‘quest the aid of the active and daring Pole. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 23rd of 
December, Skender issued forth to reconnoitre, 
and he seldom reconnoitred without meeting 
with the enemy, attacking him, and crossing 
swords with some of his horsemen. On this 
occasion he found four battalions of militia and 
a number of mountain guns, posted so as to 
command the rear. of the Turkish army. They 
occupied a village, and the country on either 
side was thickly wooded. Skender, having 
found that he could not efficiently operate with 
his cavalry, and although by no means as 
cautious as he was brave, sent for reinforcements 
of infantry; they arrived—a skirmishing fire of 
Minié musketry avas opened upon the militia, 
who found it more hot than agreeable, and pre- 
pared to retire, drawing off their guns. Just 
at this juncture Skender ordered a bayonet 
charge; a flock of geese appearing on the scene, 
the hungry Turks charged them instead, and 
Skender was left to dash in alone, sword in 
hand, among the enemy, and cut his way out 
as he best could. His soldiers were equally 
successful; they secured large numbers of the 
geese. Skender was liberal of blows and curses 
for this offence; but the gallant Ottoman Rifles 
despised the militia, and thought them likely to 
run away without a charge, which the geese 
were not so inclined to do, whose capture at the 
same time was in their opinion more important 
than that of a whole army of militia. The 
Rifles were greatly astonished that the intrepid 
Skender did not see things from the same prac- 
tical point of view as themselves. However, 
they had no objection to charge the militia also, 
and lowered bayonets for that purpose, some 
of them having geese dangling from their fire- 
locks, while many had tied them to their belts. 
Amidst the cackle of such geese as had not ex- 
pired, and the laughter of their victors, the 
charge upon the militia began. The militia, 
to do them justice, retired in order, and the 
Rifles were commanded to pour in a close 
volley; but hunger and contempt for their 
enemies again interfered with duty, for the 
militia had a large flock of sheep quietly feed- 
ing by the village, no doubt driven there by 
the people for security,—the Turks directed the 
volley at the sheep, and with loud cheers 
rushed upon the flock, The Turks were 
right—the sheep were killed and carried away, 
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or driven into camp ; the volley that slaught 
the sheep frightened the militia, who fle 
all directions, and the soldiers set fire to 
village, to save any further trouble in the 1 
of dislodging the garrison. Skender was y 
severe, but the Rifles returned, boasting of t] 
achievement; they had conquered geese 
sheep, while the militia were driven ay 
without the trouble of shooting many of thi 
their little stronghold also was reduced 
ashes. Skender, who was very serious in ev 
thing, especially in the matter of fighting, 
amazed to find that his complaints only exe 
the amusement of the victors, and that: 
Rifles told the story themselves without 
compunction, or incurring any disapprobati 
they understood the quality of their adye 
ries, and acted accordingly. 

December closed in great severity; the | 
eave place to snow; the cold earth was the1 
ing-place of the poor Turks, except when 1 
collected the wet leaves (not yet decompos 
to make of them miserable beds. Horn 
were the sufferings of this army, which were 
more increased as the new year opened Wi 
severity of weather intensified by frost. 0 
did his best with his means to shelter, f 
and tend his brave Turks, but his sup} 
were miserably defective, for which the au 
rities at Constantinople were responsible. » 

Barly in January the sirdar moved his h 
quarters to the neighbourhood of Redout Ks 
which, after all the objections previously r¢ 
to it, became his place of support. 

Tidings having arrived that there w 
road between Sougdidi and Kutais, which 
in excellent condition, and lay through for 
which had concealed it from the army 1 
advance, Skender Pasha was sent with 
cavalry and several battalions of infantr 
reconnoitre. Notwithstanding the it 
cold and the snow, Skender pushed his w: 
Sougdidi, reconnoitred the surrounding cou 
punished partisans, fell upon unsuspe' 
militia, burnt their houses, and returne' 
triumph. | 

Nothing more was accomplished wortl 
record. The unfortunate expedition fale 
producing any general effect, except to 1 
more fully the corruption and intrigue at 
stantinople, aid the dangers of a divided , 
mand in allied armies. It had some per 
consequences that were important, for it 
closed more thoroughly to western Europ’ 
character of Omar Pasha, both as a man © 
general, and vindicated the military g¢ 
while it indirectly exalted the personal 
racter, of Sir William Williams. Omar pi 
himself to be a general—such as a.gentli 
who served with him both on the Danubi 
in Mingrelia described him in conyers 
with the author—* capable of laying dov 
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lent plan of campaign, but of indifferent 
city for working it out.” On the Danube 
yas seconded by officers, Turkish and Bri- 
, of great talent, especially by General 
non (Behram Pasha), a memoir of whom 
appear on another page. Omar had the 
fortune to regard all competitors for mili- 
‘glory with jealousy. If a licutenant of 
own served him well, executing the plans 
he commander-in-chief with more ability 
1 the commander himself could have carried 
n out, Omar neyer rested (if he had the 
er) until that officer was got rid of from 
army. In this manner his irrepressible 
musy operated to the disadvantage of his 
command. Nor did he regard the exi- 
ies of the sultan’s service, in his efforts to 
eaway from his armies all whom hesupposed 
nt earn a rival’s share in the glory of their 
evements. Sir William Williams was in- 
ed to be the victim of this irrepressible 
, therefore Omar never marched upon 
us, and therefore Kmety found it his in- 
st, apart from the desire to please the 
us English ambassador, to run down all 
talented Englishmen who served in Kars. 
‘idence defeated alike the envious obstruc- 
s of the Turkish generalissimo and the 
sh plenipotentiary, for only by famine 
: the heroes of Kars subdued, and that 
it have been averted if the English ambas- 
t had done his duty, or the clique of 
as, whom Omar and his powerful friends 
xeted, had not intrigued to bring it about; 
at the fall of Kars and the captivity of the 
ish officers enhanced their glory—that be- 
+ all their own which Omar and Selim 
their treacherous confraternity might have 
‘d. Had Omar “operated manfully in 
direction”’ when he landed on the eastern 
's of the Black Sea, Russia would have 
he upon negotiations for peace under far 
favourable circumstances than ultimately 
Me case; she would have found herself 
ved of territory in Asia as well as Europe 
te juncture of negotiations. Other terms 
{have been wrung from her more favour- 
to the future. We should have scen Asia 
‘rsettled for years, probably for ages—per- 
bets ever. As matters were left, we believe 
ill yet be necessary that the Sepoy and 
hi meet in the deadly rivalry of 
and and Russia for oriental influence. We 


'y believe this, notwithstanding the argu- 
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ments of learned and the sneers of witty men, 
who know the difficulties of the regions to be 
traversed by the armies of the rivals. Before 
the recent war broke out, the author of this 
History ventured to predict to an eminent 
minister of the czar, that before long the two 
empires would be engaged in conflict. The 
minister laughingly and half-angrily replied, 
“But where will their forces meet?” Our 
opinion then was that they would meet on both 
the European and Asiatic confines of Turkey; 
and whether or not they again meet in con- 
flict upon the same theatres of action, they are 
surely destined to fierce and protracted warfare 
in another direction. By way of Persia and 
Central Asia events will bring the forces of 
the two empires nearer and nearer, until the 
moment arrives for the collision which will 
shake the Eastern world. All the ‘‘impossi- 
bilities’ that have been urged have received 
from us a careful consideration; and we 
stand not alone in the above opinion, but are 
supported by men of experience and intellec- 
tual power.” Nor will the day be very distant; 
new material agencies will be brought into 
play by both empires, which will hasten the 
hour of concussion beyond all present calcula- 
tions; still, as a distinguished English states- 
man remarked when addressing a Russian am- 
bassador who suggested the possibility of what 
is here assumed as certain, ‘‘ Whenever it 
occurs I have no fear for the result.’”?’ Among 
the agencies which Providence uses to upheave 
the stagnant mind of nations, and force them 
into circumstances compelling mental activity, 
is the rivalry of great empires. That the ori- 
ental world will be permitted to sleep on as it 
does, for ever, we do not believe; and that the 
jealous efforts of those two vast, powerful, and 
ambitious empires are intended to bring rapid 
civilisation and advancement through all Asia, 
from Pekin to Teheran, from Teheran to the 
Caspian and the Caucasus, there are many in- 
dications which thinking and observing men 
can hardly overlook. That the time should soon 
come, all must desire, even although the pre- 
liminaries of a peaceful civilisation should be 
made by the dread accessories of war. How- 
ever it may please God to bring it about, or 
permit the policy of European governments to 
promote it, it becomes all dutifully and hope- 
fully to say,— 
‘‘ Haste, happy day, which we so long to see,’ 
When every son of Adam shall be free.” 
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CHAPTER CIX. 


FINAL OPERATIONS IN THE BALTIC.—GREAT DESTRUCTION OF RUSSIAN PROPERTY, AN 
CAPTURE OF RUSSIAN SHIPS.—RETURN HOME OF THE FLEET, 


‘‘ Home! there’s a storm in the whistling blast, 
Home! the sun is sinking fast ; 
The wild bird is rocking in his nest; 
Sinks on the moss the deer to rest. 
Now for the fireside’s cheerful blaze, 
Songs of mirth, and tales of fays, 


Tur bombardment of Sweaborg, the history 
of which was given in a previous chapter, was 
the great feat of the naval campaign in the 
Baltic of 1855; yet it is possible that more in- 
jury was inflicted upon the enemy by the de- 
struction of ships, boats, stores, and houses in 
the desultory operations of the fleet. During 
the latter part of July, and the beginning of 
August, Captain Otter of the Lvrefly was very 
useful in the Gulf of Bothnia. He hovered 
about Brandon, the seaport of Wasa, doing 
mischief to the enemy’s property wherever 
opportunity was presented. The reader will 
see a good engraving of the Jvrefly struck by 
infernal machines among our illustrations. On 
the Ist of August Captain Otter destroyed the 
telegraph, while being used for making signals. 
He then captured the Fides, off Wasklott, laden 
with 228 barrels of tar. The vessel was a fine 
barque of 300 tons burthen. 

The port of Brandon was much used for 
ship-building; and on an island, separated 
from the mainland by a very narrow channel, 
there were barracks, a custom-house, and ex- 
tensive magazines. Captain Otter manned his 
boats, and sent them to the island, under the 
command of Lieutenant Ward. He found 
some of the magazines empty, but they were 
generally filled with naval stores—such as salt 
fish, biscuit, pitch, tar, resin, coal, spars, masts, 
anchors, cordage, sails, cables, boats, hawsers, 
hemp, tow, and a vast quantity of deal planks 
for ship purposes. While Lieutenant Ward 
was taking possession of these stores a deputa- 
tion from the inhabitants of the town arrived 
upon the island, requesting that the town and 
all private property might be spared. They 
were informed that certain naval appliances, 
especially sails, must be surrendered, and they 
at once communicated with Mr. Wolf, a mer- 
chant of Wasa, whose property they were 
alleged tobe. That gentleman refused to make 
any surrender, preferring to risk the destruc- 
tion of the town, and many of the inhabitants, 
to foregoing his own claims for compensation 
upon the Russian government in case the pro- 
perty was destroyed. Captain Otter deter- 
mined to fire the magazines; but as they were 
of very combustible material, and the wind 
blew on shore, the citizens apprehended a con- 
flagration of the town, and begged delay 


Home, home!"’—S1r Henry R. Bisuop, 


until a change of wind would afford thems 
security against such a catastrophe. The ; 
tain consented, and the citizens were grat 
for his humanity. The captain also permi 
them to remove all their property from 
island, unless such as the government m 
use for military or naval purposes. On 
3rd of August, Lieutenant Burstal capture 
schooner, and reported the discovery of 
brigs and two barques in a creek less than 
miles off. The captured schooner was bron; 
to close in, and sailors were employed to’ 
her with tar, spars, and planking. In 
evening a fire of musketry was opened f 
the shore upon the sailors at work upon 
island, upon the schooner, and upon the J 
jy. The time conceded by Captain 0 
had been employed in sending for some mil 
in the neighbourhood, and preparing for 
attack. Thus all acts of clemency were 
paid by treachery—the Russians, like 

Asiatics, never kept a compact longer ¢ 
suited their convenience, and never un 
stood the clemency of an enemy, regardin: 
only as a proof of weakness of resource, 
irresolution of mind. The Finns were fait! 
and grateful, but the authorities were Russi 
and acted as Russians always did through 
the war—perfidiously. The Lrefly repliec 
the musketry of the town by shot and st 
which swept down houses, destroying ¢ 
batants and non-combatants together. Of 
circumstance the government of St. Petersb 
afterwards made use, ‘in order to represent 
English as making barbarous war, supprest 
the fact that the guns of the Firefly replie 
the musketry of the town, and that a com} 
had been made with the inhabitants of mu 
abstinence from all hostility, excepting the 
struction of the stores. For two hours’ 
musquetade was kept up from the to 
although it must have been obvious to 
authorities that its only result could be 
loss of a few Englishmen, while a retalia’ 
terrible and effective would be provoked. 
man and a boy were wounded on board 
Firefly by spent balls, twenty-five of the: 
habitants or militia engaged were killed, 
nearly as many wounded. During the m! 
the Russians in the town were reinforced I 
strong body of riflemen, and batteries \ 
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d. Next day one of these batteries of 
rans was silenced, and the magazines and 
‘fired. ‘This was done under showers of 
valls, and shot and shell from a battery 
yusly masked by trees. For more mi- 
details of the occurrence the reader is 
ed to Captain Otter’s report. The whole 
tion exemplified the necessity of dis- 
in all operations against the Russians, 
f entering into no negotiations involving 
however dictated by humane considera- 
Captain Otter should have proceeded at 
to the destruction of all the stores on the 
, and have effected it by his landing- 
, before the enemy could place additional 
or send for troops. ‘The simple circum- 
2 of Wolf, the merchant, having refused 
iver up the sails, should have awakened 
ispicion of the captain; for whatever his 
interests might be, that person would 
y have set them against the lives and 
rty of a whole community; it might have 
supposed, by a less sagacious commander, 
he refusal indicated the expectation of a 
ce. Had the inhabitants not sought delay 
né ulterior purpose ultimately evinced, 
vould not have waited to consult Mr. Wolf, 
ave surrendered his property, and indemni- 
im either as a community or through the 
nment. Whatever talent our officers in the 
3 campaigns, both of 1854-5, may have 
ited, the faculty of being easily imposed 
and induced to adopt dilatory measures, 
ery conspicuous. A list of the captures ef- 
| by Captain Otter will be found appended 
) report. 
e despatch of Admiral Dundas concerning 
exploits was dated off Nargen, on the 
of August, on board the Duke of Welling- 
ind does justice to the ability and zeal 
iptain Otter and the other officers con- 


. 
. ~ 


have the honour to transmit, for the 
nation of the lords commissioners of the 
talty, a letter from Captain Warden, of 
aajesty’s ship Ajax, enclosing a report 
ing the proceedings of Captain Henry C. 
in her majesty’s ship Lrefly, before 
on, the seaport of Wasa, in the Gulf. of 
la, which are highly creditable to that 
and to the officers and crew under his 
land; and I beg leave to recommend to 
avourable notice of their lordships the 
Yconduct of Lieutenants Edward Burstal 
ohn Ward, as well as that of Mr. John A. 
‘Second master, and Mr. James W. Salter, 
Anner, on the occasion.” 

f following is Captain Warden’s report to 
smiral, from on board the Ajax, in Fogle 
1 August 22 ;:— 


; 
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‘‘T have the honour to lay before you the 
accompanying report of Captain Otter, of the 
Irefly, of his proceedings between the 27th of 
July and the 11th inst., at Brandon, in the 
neighbourhood of Wasa, while temporarily 
occupying that part of the station, together with 
a list of vessels taken and property and vessels 
otherwise destroyed; and I desire to draw your 
favourable notice to this report, as it bears 
witness to the zeal and energy of Captain Otter 
in the performance of this service.” 


On the 11th of August Captain Otter made 
his very luminous report to his senior, Captain 
Warden, otf Korsoren Beacon :— 


“I beg to acquaint you that after leaving 
Fogle Fiord, on the 27th ult., I communicated 
with her majesty’s ship Harrier, and his im- 
perial majesty’s corvette D’Assas, on their 
stations, and on the evening of the 31st dis- 
patched her majesty’s ship Driver to you from 
Noorskas Light. At 10 a.m., on the Ist of 
August, I anchored her majesty’s ship vrefly 
half a mile outside of Korsoren Beacon, and 
with the two paddlebox-boats and the gig, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Ward and Mr. Bull, 
pushed on to the south-east; on our way we 
got information of a large bark at anchor to 
the eastward of Wasklot, and also that there 
was a military force in the neighbourhood. On 
arriving within two miles from Brandon a tele- 
graph was observed on a small island in Kors- 
ham Fiord, signalling with three large balls, 
and on pulling in towards it two men in a boat 
pushed off from the land with a flag of truce; 
fortunately I did not fire, for the flag was so 
large I mistook it for the boat’s mainsail, and 
concluded they were trying to escape. This 
very improper opportunity of using a flag of 
truce could not be recognised, and I ordered 
the telegraph to be cut down, but released the 
men and their boat. No time was now to be 
lost, as the signal had been answered from the 
main; I therefore pushed on with all expe- 
dition, and on rounding the east point of Wask- 
lot observed the object of our search in the 
mud, which, with little difficulty was got off, 
and towed out of range of any guns that could 
be brought to bear. The prize proved to be 
the J%des, of 800 tons, with from 200 to 300 
casks of tar on board. At midnight two Russian 
deserters came on board, and stated that the 
troops had moved off to Wasa on seeing the 
boats approaching, thinking an attack was con- 
templated on that place. At 8.30 a.m., on the 
2nd of August I returned to the /refly, and im- 
mediately got under weigh for Korsoren Fiord, 
but the navigation was so difficult that it was 
not until 5.30 p.m. [ came alongside the prize. 
At 8.30 p.at. I weighed and proceeded towards 
Brandon, the sea-port of Wasa, and a great 
ship-building place; it had immense magazines 
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on an island, separated by a very narrow deep- 
water channel from the town, with a custom- 
house and barracks. At midnight I anchored 
within 400 yards of the town, and sprang the 
broadside to enfilade the channel and protect 
the boats which were sent under Lieutenant 
Ward to examine the magazines. Some of 
them were opened, and found to be empty; 
others contained coal, tar, resin, salt, spars, 
anchors and cables, boats, salt fish, hawsers, 
and numerous piles of 3-inch deals, but no sails 
or rigging, as we were led to expect. On a few 
of the principal inhabitants joining us on the 
island they were told that the sails of the bark 
must be given up, and they immediately sent to 
Wasa to Mr. Wolf, a wealthy merchant and 
shipowner, but he refused. I therefore deter- 
mined to burn the magazines; but, as the wind 
was blowing directly on the town, I agreed to 
wait a reasonable time until a change took 
place, and gave the inhabitants notice that they 
were at liberty to remove anything from the 
island that belonged to them, except ship’s 
stores. For this forbearance they expressed 
themselves very grateful. Towards the after- 
noon Lieutenant Burstal brought in a schooner, 
and reported having discovered two fine barks 
and two brigs in a creek a mile and a half 
distant. As the wind was still on the shore, 
and the destruction of the town inevitable had 
the magazines been fired, I directed the schooner 
to be hauled close into the island, and a 
working-party to put some casks of tar and 
deals into her. Everything had the appearance 
of security; ladies were walking about the 
beach, parties of pleasure sailing round the 
ship, and the people employed taking their 
property from the island. At 8 p.m. I landed 
to communicate with the first lieutenant, and 
had just visited the sentry placed on a building 
platform when a heavy fire of musketry from 
different parts of the town was opened upon 
the working-party and the ship, and was 
immediately replied to by the latter with 
shot and shell, which appear to have done great 
execution. The deck of the schooner was so 
enfiladed that it was impossible to get on board 
for the arms, and, had it been practicable to do 
so, not a man could be seen from her to fire at. 
Providentially, all escaped on board uninjured, 
and Mr. Bull having returned in the paddle- 
box-boats, with a fine bark in tow, a fire from 
the four guns and rifles was kept up so hotly 
that in about an hour and a half the fusilade 
from the shore nearly ceased. At midnight I 
moved the ship into a better position for sinking 
the schooner, and the bows being nearly driven 
in by the shot, I proceeded to the destruction 
of the bark and two brigs before the enemy 
could rescue them. This was successfully per- 
formed with the assistance of the second master, 
Mr. Bull and Mr. Salter, gunner. It was 
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ascertained afterwards, from two diff 
sources, that the enemy had twenty-five k 
and from four to eighteen wounded ; the i; 
appears to have been inflicted chiefly b: 
first three shots, while the troops were d 
up abreast of the ship. On our side _ 
thankful to report that no more seriou 
sualties occurred than a man and a boy | 
struck with spent balls. During the 6t} 
7th the weather was so wet and boist 
that it was impossible to act against the en 
but I ascertained during the night that 

forcements had arrived to the amount of 
or 300 sharp-shooters and Cossacks, with se 
guns. On the morning of the 8th, the we 
being moderate, I took up a position 1500- 
from the magazine, and the same distance 
a battery of four guns, and opened fire 

the latter, which, not being returned, I 

menced firing redhot shot at the magaz 
At 2.80 p.m. smoke began to issue fron 
houses, and Lieutenant Ward, haying y 
teered to try and cut out the schooner, pr 
in with the paddlebox-boat, and with 
gallantry drove the soldiers three times o 
the woods, but ultimately was obliged to 1 
before an overwhelming force secreted i 
custom-house; the boat was struck im 1 
places, but I am thankful to say nota 
was‘hurt. At 8 p.m., the principal maga 
being all in a blaze, and their destruction 
evitable, I closed the battery to 1000 y: 
but still receiving no return (though both 
and soldiers could be seen), and the ammur 
being nearly expended, I was backing 
when suddenly several heavy guns, fo 
elevated position masked by trees, opened 
chiefly with shells, and at the same tim 
whole force of riflemen—and the power of 
weapons may be imagined when I mention 
a ball cut through a spar on the bridge 
inches thick, at a distance of 1500 yards 
is with the greatest pleasure I have to spe 
the coolness of the officers and men at 
trying juncture; the narrowness of the ch 
and shoalness of the water (at the mo: 
fathoms) rendered it injudicious to attempt! 
ing the Firefly round, and she was slowly be 
astern 12 mile before she was out of rang 
evolution which, from the lightness of the 1 
was not performed under forty minutes. I 
not conclude without mentioning how ml 
am indebted to the first lieutenant, Mr. Hd 
Burstal, who so materially assisted in infil 
this serious blow on the enemy’s property 


The following is a list of vessels and 
perty belonging to the enemy taken © 
stroyed by her majesty’s ship Lirefly, fron 
Ist to the 11th of August, 1855 :— 


‘‘The des, bark, 800 tons; cargo, 
barrels of tar; cut out of Wasklot, near 
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The Precioso, bark, 420 tons; cargo, 
-eut out of Wasklot, near Brandon. A 
300 tons; cargo, none; burnt in a creek 
Brandon; pierced for twenty guns; not 
finished. A brig, 230 (?) tons; cargo, 
burnt as above. A schooner 230 (?) 
eargo, none; burnt as above. A flat, 
ns; cargo, firewood. A boat, 10 tons; 
salt. A sloop, 20 tons; cargo, 8 tons of 
nd 5 bales of cotton. The Island Smol- 
ear Brandon, having 50 to 60 magazines, 
ming coals, tar, resin, salt, spars, boats, 


the 8th of August there were several 
‘enterprises conducted subsidiary to the 
tions before Sweaborg. The following 
ss of officers to the rear-admiral will 
ently explain. They are both written 
yptain Wellesley, of the Cornwallis, on 
that ship off Stora Miolo. The first is 
August 9th :— | 


have the honour to acquaint you that, 
npliance with your memorandum of the 
nstant, on observing the mortar-vessels 
ire this morning, I immediately weighed 
r majesty’s ship under my command, in 
my with the Hastings and Amphion, and 
ded to attack the forts at the south-east 
fSandhamn. Our attack was more par- 
ly directed against the battery on the 
eastern entrance, and another on Stor- 
, but, on arriving within long range, a 
il fire was opened from the whole of the 
ies on the south side of Sandhamn. A 
brisk and extremely well-directed fire 
ept up from the ships, which did con- 
ble damage to one of the batteries on 
amn, and one or two of the guns were 
ad for a short period, but no permanent 
was produced. At 10.50, therefore, con- 
ig that the object contemplated in your 
randum had been attained, I made signal 
continue the engagement, and anchored 
ips in the positions they left this morn- 
I deem it my duty to represent to you 
ective co-operation I received from Cap- 
Jaffin and Key, as well as the steadiness 
etivity of the officers and crews of the 
oh ft beg to enclose a list of 
les. 


‘Second of these ‘“‘reports” was dated 
10th :— 


have the honour to inform you that, in 
" prosecution of your order of the 8th 
4 I dispatched last night after dark, 
the direction of Lieutenant Tattnall, 
of the Cornwallis, the barges and pinnaces 
| ship, the Hastings, and the Amphion, 
tTmed with rockets, to endeavour with 


' possible, to set fire to a frigate moored 


. 
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head and stern in Kung’s Sound. Moored as 
she was down under the land, with only her 
lower masts in, she was quite invisible; but 
the boats maintained a very well-directed fire 
in her direction, which, although not effecting 
the object of setting her on fire, drew the at- 
tention of the enemy, whose batteries, as well 
as the frigate, opened fire on the boats, -with- 
out, IT am happy to say, any casualty to them. 
I regret, however, to add that in the pinnace 
of the Hastings two men were wounded—one 
severely—by a rocket bursting in the tube. I 
beg to inclose a list of the officers employed on 
this occasion, and to express to you how much 
pleased I was with the manner in which Lieu- 
tenant Tattnall carried out my orders, and with 
the zeal and activity of the other officers and 
men employed.” 


Captain Wellesley represented, in a post- 
script to lis report, that the bursting of the 
rocket was occasioned by its inferior construc- 
tion—another instance of the way in which 
our men were sacrificed by the peculation or 
incompetency of the offices at home. 

At Biorneborg, in the Gulf of Bothnia, a 
very daring feat was accomplished ‘in the mid- 
dle of August, by the Cuckoo, Harrier, Tartar, 
and the French steamer D’ Assas. Biorneborg 
is situated upon an arm of the sea twenty 
miles inland. It was well protected by earth- 
works and about 2000 troops. The boats of 
the little squadron had to pass certain shallows 
under fire of the batteries; this was effected, 
and they neared the town. The burgomaster 
rowed out to meet them, and offered to deliver 
up the shipping if the town were spared. This 
condition was acceded to, with the proviso that a 
certain steamer, of the existence of which there 
was information, should also be givenup. The 
burgomaster affected not. to know anything of 
such a steamer; but, finding the allies inex- 
orable in their demand, admitted that it was 
up beyond the town, and he pledged his honour 
that if they retired without inflicting damage 
on the place, the steamer should be speedily 
sent after them. ‘This was also agreed to; the 
boats’ crews then boarded seventeen craft of 
various sizes, and, after removing from them 
a few useful articles, they were burned. Soon 
after the allies retired, the steamer followed; 
she was a beautiful vessel of 130 tons burden ; 
she was delivered over to the allies, who re- 
tained her. In this*way damage was done to 
the enemy along all his coasts upon the Baltic, 
to such an extent as would take many years of 
industry to repair. 

The following notice of the return home of 
the Cuckoo, and her services, and those of the 
Harrier, appeared in a Portsmouth paper at 
the latter end of the following November :— 
“The Cuckoo gun-boat, Lieutenant-commander 
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Augustus G. E. Murray, arrived at Sheerness 
from the Baltic at 1 p.m. on Friday. She put 
into Hull in consequence of meeting with 
heavy gales from the south-west, and being in 
want of coals. She left at Elsinore on the 
Ist instant, the day of her departure, the 
Basilisk, 6, paddlewheel steam-sloop, com- 
mander Robert Jenner. During a gale of 
wind, when the Cuckoo was in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, she lost all her anchors and cables a 
few days previous to her leaving for England. 
She succeeded in procuring a steam anchor 
and chain cable from the Pembroke, 60, screw 
steamship, Captain George H. Seymour. Com- 
mander Murray reports that the winter season 
had set in very severely, and quite three weeks 
sooner than it did last season. The Cuckoo 
has taken and destroyed twenty-seven sail of 
merchant vessels and transports of the enemy, 
each vessel averaging 200 tons. These vessels 
were destroyed in consequence of there not 
being a sufficient number of seamen or officers 
to put on board to send them to England. 
The Harrier, 17, screw steam-sloop, Commander 
A. Storey, has taken and destroyed a still 
greater number of the enemy’s vessels of a 
similar class. The machinery and hull of the 
Ouckoo are reported to be ina very defective 
state from continual service for the last seven 
months, she having run over more than 30,000 
nautical miles. She is to be taken into dry 
‘dock No. 5 for survey and repairs. She was 
the first vessel fitted as a gun-boat on the 
breaking out of the war.” 

Up to the middle of August Admiral Baynes 
blockaded Cronstadt, while Admiral Seymour 
cruised in the Gulf of Bothnia. After that date 
Seymour was relieved by Baynes, who continued 
to harass the enemy while the weather per- 
mitted. These two officers, during their com- 
mands in that gulf, destroyed 80,000 tons of 
the enemy’s shipping. When Admiral Baynes 
left Cronstadt the large vessels were removed 
from the blockade, in consequence of the uncer- 
tainty. of the weather. ‘The Royal George, 
Orion, James Watt, Colossus, Cesar, Cressy, 
Majestic, Hogue, Blenheim, Nile, Centaur, Im- 
périeuse, removed to a safer anchorage off the 
island of Leskar, lower down the gulf. A 
light squadron remained in front of Cronstadt 
to watch it. The Russians were somewhat 
emboldened by the departure of the ships of 
deep draught, and sent out their gun-boats, in 
the hope of enticing the dllies to follow them 
into shallow water or within range of the bat- 
teries; shots were constantly exchanged, but 
at too great a distance for mutual injury. 
The enemy were enabled to send out their 
light craft with impunity, as the fleet of gun- 
boats were, except in a few cases, no longer 
serviceable. Their construction was defective, 
and the severe test to which they had been 
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subjected during the bombardment of 
had exhausted their efficiency. Dur: 
month many telegraphs were destroyed a 
the coasts, rendering rapid communication 
tween the capital and the seaboard of 
provinces more difficult. | 

After the bombardment of Sweaborg, Du 
and Penaud established their head-quarter 
Nargen, where they continued during the 
mainder of the campaign. a. 

In September very little was effected, 
the weather became increasingly menac’ 
thunder-storms were frequent, and the ¢ol 
night became intense. All the ships wer 
moved from before Cronstadt, except the Cok 
and Impérieuse. ae 

The Wile and the Bulldog, under the ¢ 
mand of Captains Mundy and Gordon, 
covered seventeen schooners, in a creel 
Biodrkd Sound, which they sunk, while a 7 
fire was directed upon them from the st 
Off the island of Oesel, Captain Gordon b 
or sunk, in one day, twenty-one small coas 
craft, which were employed.in bringing car 
of salt from Sweden; the prisoners were |: 
ated; their account of the sufferings to W 
the activity of the fleet, and the closene: 


the blockade, had inflicted upon the pc 
of the coasts was heart-touching, and this 
the more to be regretted as the Finns - 
friendly to Great Britain, During the | 
part of September the block-ships retu 
home. On the 20th, an unfortunate acc 
happened to the JZastings, 60, screw-' 
which got on shore at the mouth of the | 
of Finland. This arose from the force of 
currents not having been accurately calcul, 
but no blame was incurred by the offi 
On the 8th of October the gun-boats were 
home. Between the 13th and 18th, a re 
naissance was made in the Gulf of Per 
during which several more barques were 
stroyed, and a fire opened upon the batt 
of Gamla Karleby, by which some little lc 
men and material injury were visited upo! 
enemy. Admiral Dundas visited Bomar: 
and directed the ruins to be dug up, in ord 
bring away certain guns which ib was bel 
the Russians had buried there; few of ’ 
were of any service; one was ‘a mo’ 
mortar,’”’? but no longer available for war. | 
Eden transport was sent home with 89 1 

: 


guns dug out of these ruins. a 

From information received by Captain . 
of the Blenheim, he was led to suspect: 
when the enemy blew up (in 1854) the) 
tafsvearn forts off Hango Head, certain: 
viceable guns were cast into the sea. 
making an experiment, he discovered | 
such was the case, and he succeeded in fy 
twenty; some of these weighed sevenv! 
ewt. They were coated with paint to pre 
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so that, upon the retirement of the allies, 
night be taken up. ‘The general state of 
in October was indicated accurately in 
llowing letter from a resident at Kiel :— 
have at this moment in port no ship of 
f the allied fleets. The 60-gun ship 
ags was the last we saw on her return to 
nd. ‘he French frigate Perseverance, 
we expected here with 400 prisoners to 
ded at Libau, proceeded directly by the 
to Elsinore, without calling at Kiel. 
yeather this year greatly favours the 
ged stay of the fleet in the Gulf of Fin- 
In 1854, at this period, the squadron 
mded by Admiral Napier was compelled 
t the gulf, in order to avoid the strong 
which prevail there in September and 
r, and consequently render its navigation 
angerous. ‘he allies have not had this 
) deplore the loss of a single vessel, and 
is every reason to hope that before the 
»ts in the fleet will have retired without 
ing any casualty. A few vessels laden 
oal, and coming from England, entered 
ome days ago. There exists here no 
of provisions for the fleet, which is re- 
‘ supplied with them from Elsinore. 
al lately forwarded from England is for 
: of the ships on their return from the 
iF) 


ng this month Cronstadt, and other im- 
| positions of the enemy, were recon- 
' by Admiral Dundas and his officers. 
j-four ships of war were counted at 
dt, which would have sallied out had 
es withdrawn or relaxed the blockade. 
mber opened coldly and boisterously, 
(the weather was finer than it usually 
sn on these waters. Snow-storms were 
1 frequent, and compelled the admirals 
? new arrangements for the location of 
hips. Many vessels laden with good 
/Yemained in German ports, ready to 
“Voyage to the ports of the enemy when 
ts should retire. The plans of the 
‘Ss were so laid that many of these ships 
‘tured when their commanders supposed 
a8 no enemy to apprehend. Admirals 
) Seymour, and Penaud prepared to 
ome, but Admiral Baynes was ordered 
‘tain the blockade with unremitting 
‘© to the latest moment the weather 
llow. He chose Faro Sound and Elgs- 
'n the waters of Sweden, as his chief 
| because of the comparative security 
aces afforded. His squadron was well 
tits work, being composed of excel- 
mers of light draught. 

lter from Nargen, dated the 10th, de- 
he stute of affairs as the month ad- 
‘~*Since my letter of the 6th the 
a8 been most beautiful, and still 


1h 
lL 
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promises to be fine. No movement has been 
made towards leaving this anchorage, but I 
think it most likely that the commander-in- 
chief, with a part of the fleet, will start for 
Kiel this evening or to-morrow morning. 
Admiral Baynes will remain behind, with 
twenty-three frigates and small vessels to con- 
tinue the blockade up to the last moment. 
Karly on Thursday morning, the Zwryalus and 
Magicienne went on a trip of observation up 
the gulf as far as Hogland, and returned on 
Friday without meeting or seeing a single 
boat’s-sail, so completely are the waters for- 
saken. The Zacon has arrived from the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and ‘the Driver has been sent to 
supply the ships cruising near Hango with 
fresh provisions. The Locust leaves to-day for 
Dantzic, whence she will carry next week’s 
mail to Kiel.” 

After the date of the letter just quoted the 
fleets began to return, and made Kiel their 
rendezvous. A letter written from that place 
on the 15th describes the bustle in the har- 
bour, and the increasing number of the re- 
turning ships:—‘The Duke of Wellington, 
bearing the flag of the commander-in-chief of the 
Baltic fleet, arrived here at 5 p.m., yesterday, 
and saluted the Danish flag this morning at 
nine o’clock with twenty-one guns, which 
was returned. She left Nargen on Sunday 
morning at eight, in company with the Mayes- 
tic and Firefly, leaving behind her Admiral 
Baynes and his squadron, and the French ships 
Lourville and Duquesne. This morning the 
Lrefly made her appearance, and at noon the 
Maestie steamed into the harbour, followed at 
1 p.m. by the Zourville, carrying the flag of 
Admiral Penaud, and the Duquesne. It is 
reported that the Royal George will sail for 
England this evening, but at this time (2 p.m.) 
she has made no movement.” 

The admirals were, however, checked in 
their homeward career by telegraphs from 
their governments. A letter from Hamburgh 
to the Independence Belge, written on the 
22nd, thus accounts for the delay :—‘ All the 
Hinglish and French ships of war which have 
arrived at Kiel from the Baltic were still lying 
at that port on the 22nd ult. The two ad- 
mirals, it appears, have been instructed to re- 
main at that anchorage by their respective 
governments until further orders, in conse- 
quence, it is generally believed, of a negotia~ 
tion still pending between the Western powers 
and the two northern courts to obtain leave for 
a considerable portion of the allied squadron to 
winter in one of the neutral ports of the Baltic. 
Should the cold, however, continue as rigorous 
as if is at present in the north, the navigation 
must soon be interrupted in the narrow arms 
of the sea which the fleets have to traverse 
before entering the North Sea, large masses of 
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James Graham, he was evidently ne 
ciently informed of the nature of the tasl 
undertook, nor did he prove himself equ: 
its magnitude. The command of naval e- 
Gitions of such great importance should | 
been given to men who had proved thems. 
not only efficient in limited commands, ori 
vidually brave, but whose experience in h 
ling large fleets had been such as to ju: 
their selection. Whatever other lessons 
country had learned, it had observed © 
painful certainty that the Board of Admn 
was not constituted so as to secure the ho 
and safety of the country. Its proceed 
had been slow, vacillating, and by no m 
free from influences calculated to ir 
the just discharge of its duty. The prey 
tions during 1855 to sustain and inerease 
naval power had, however, been very g 
proving that even under a bad syster 
management, and when personal fayoun 
was allowed to prevail, where merit only o 
to be considered, our naval resources 
enormous, and capable of being rapidly 
veloped when force was required to be putt 
An analysis of the official Wavy List al 
beginning of 1856 presented these res 
The British fleet consisted of 456 ships, 
prising steam-yachts not armed with cat 
1-gun mortar-boats, and every other des 
tion of vessel, to the line-of- battle ship o! 
guns. There were on the Ist of Jan’ 
1856, 301 vessels in commission, near! 
steamers, the large sailing-ships being ra 
set aside. The following was the stall 0 
fleet on the 1st of January, 1856:— 


ice floating already in the Belt. The naval 
force stationed at Kiel mounts nearly a thou- 
sand guns, and has still on board an immense 
quantity of war material, projectiles, and Con- 
greve rockets, which were not used during the 
last campaign. The fleet is suppled with pro- - 
visions by contractors residing at Kiel, who 
daily farnish 10,568 rations, This will give 
an idea of the number of sailors and marines 
on board the squadron.” 
_ Before the close of November, however, the 
chief admirals left Kiel for England and France. 
Admiral Baynes remained until near Christ- 
mas; but as he could not cruise in frozen seas, 
his squadron also returned. Thus ended the 
Baltic expedition of 1855. It did not give 
satisfaction to the country, and yet it was felt 
most keenly by the enemy. One of his prin- 
cipal strongholds and naval depots had been 
subjected to a terrible conflagration, while 
many of his sailors and troops were slain and 
wounded in its defence. A vast tonnage of 
mercantile shipping had been destroyed, and 
naval stores, the full value of which can hardly 
be estimated. Loss and humiliation had been 
inflicted upon Russia, and the blockade of her 
ports had been so effectual as to destroy her 
direct commerce during the whole season. She 
was indebted to Prussia for whatever trade she 
could conduct in the Baltic, and that power 
acted in 1855 as in 1854, selfishly as to her 
own interests, and perfidiously and unjustly to 
the allics. Under the guise of neutrality she 
was the partisan of the foe, and was treated 
too leniently by the Western governments. 
Certain important lessons were taught by the 


two : uccessive failures 1 the Balti c, as the Flag officers (22in commission) .....++. 3 
English public persisted in regarding them, Captains (active) .....sesceeeneeeeesens 3! 
whatever injury the enemy might have suffered. Captains (retired) ....+.+++. te eeeewaeens 
It was made obvious that, to produce any effect Ce ne sein tener ae) ae 
beyond blockade and the destruction of coasting- Commanders .......).0.5.c/ 
ships, gun and mortar-vessels must to a great Ditto, reserved list ....++- seneneeeeees . : 
extent be employed, The impolicy of dilatory Medea. ne Sci ne 
proceedings, on the ground of humanity, be- Knights of Windsor .... ea ae 
came apparent. To strike at once whenever an Lieutenants ...... + 9 sieiete ages <page “io r 
opportunity offered, and not to allow any pretext Be ae 2 ern LSt » a:nein mains ae 
for delay which Russian commanders or citi- Masters ... icicles 3 
zens might resort to, was shown to be the only Ditto, reserved list ...ceeseerescesrers ~ 
effectual way to make war upon Russia. The Hes pase pee peer: | 
danger of relying upon the good faith of the Mates ......s0cssseueesoaneae an ] 
Russian officials, military or civil, had been Second masters ..sseseeeseeneeeseessees 
exemplified whenever they were trusted.| Naval instructors vssiscecersceeeerent® 
Prompt, energetic, active, vigilant warfare was Medical officers ....seceeeeescceserss con 4 
alone suitable; the Russian character, national Ditto, retired....asem +++ ees seemnres game 
and military, rendered any other on the part Vee 


of the allies absurd. Whatever the merits of 
the two admirals by whom our great Baltic 
Meets were commanded, and they were many, i, Ach 

neither were fit for so large a praise Napier during the year 1859 i 
had proved himself a skilful and daring officer STEAM LINE-OF BATHE ic 
in a limited command, but although badly Dameoatl ee ae a 166 : 
used by the Admiralty, and especially by Sir Victor Emanuel ..seseeerees 


The following ships and vessels were 
to the fleet, or their construction Was 


_CIX.] 
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The Hearty, paddlewheel steam tug-vessel, 100 horse- 
ower. 

The Helen Faucit, paddlewheel steam-vessel. 

The Hesper, screw steam store-ship, 120 horse-power. 

The Indian, surveying vessel. 

The Landrail, paddlewheel steam tug-vesse.. 

The Mullet, paddlewheel steam tug-vessel, 

The Nimble, paddlewheel steam tug-vessel. 

The Pera, iron screw steam lighter. 

The Redpole, paddlewheel steam tug-vessel. 

The Steady, paddlewheel steam tug-vessel. 

The Sultana, paddlewheel steam tug-vessel, 

The Wallace, iron paddlewheel steam tug-vessel, 100 
horse-power. 

The Wye, screw steam tank-vessel, 100 horse-power, 


The above were placed upon the Wavy List 
during 1855; but the preparations for 1856 
added prodigiously to the power thus held by 
the Admiralty. Naval authorities represented 
that had the war continued, as many more 
ships would have been added to the Navy List 


| during 1856—vessels the construction of which 


had been commenced before 1855. Certain 
new arrangements for the general efficiency of 


ships were promulgated—such as that 50-gun 


frigates were to have commanders added to 
their staff, and that all gun-boats were to be 
commissioned as independent commands, and 
not to be mere tenders to other ships, as in 
1855; while for their general effectiveness, each 
was to consist of a crew of 86 men and officers. 

The especial preparations for a renewed naval 
expedition in the Baltic, in the spring of 1856, 
began as soon as the fleet of 1855 had returned. 

The following list may be taken as an accu- 
rate representation of the power which, had 


_the war continued, would have been em- 
ployed against Russia on her Baltic coasts. 


Guns. Horse-power’ 
DE sitln seve vssccccucs. OF 
a Clit ie gy, [00 
elk caishe coe ssccss Wl Gains, OOD 
BEE ccc ct ees So) pei < 800 
re =A) a 300 
STEAM GUN-VESSELS, 
Horse- ; Horse- | 
Guns. power. Guns, power. 
We ««.. 86 200 | Margaret ..... 2 60 
—.... 6 300 | Manly........ 2 60 
See 6 300 | Mastiff ....... 2 60 
Min.... 6 300 | Mayflower.... 2 60 
a... 6 160 | Misletoe...., eit 60 
a... 6 160 | Nightingale ., 2 60 
fee...» 4 200 | Opossum...... 2 60 
rance .... 4 200 | Parthian...... z 60 
orant.... 4 200 | Partridge . 2 60 
mandel .. 4 200 | Peacock ...... 2 60 
. Sa 200 | Pheasant 2 60 
| 200) Piskies.. 5 2 60 
dove .... 4 200 | Plover... ..... J oe 60 
rowhawk . 4 200 | Porpoise ...... 2 60 
fs... «(4 200 | Primrose...... 2 60 
Ais... 4 200 | Procis-....... 2 60 
jevex.:.. 4 200 Prowpty su. 3... 2 60 
one ..... 2 mr | Quail ...... Mar 60 
i 60 | Rainbow ..... 2 60 
ee, 2 60 AVON 6k ok hg eae 60 
M.s.. 2 60 | Redbreast ..., 2 60 
Mies... 2 60 | Ripple........ 2 60 
Men... 2 60 | Rocket ....... Z 60 
ae GO}, Rose: onc eas ae 60 
Stas ss 2 60 | Sandfly ...... 2 60 
ices: 2 60 | Savage ....... 2 60 
cee. 2 60 | Seagull'.....,. 2 60 
Ciivsce 2 COs Bepoyi... cn 2 60 
Mis... 2 60 ; Shamrock .... 2 60 
Mt... 2 60 | Sheldrake ..., 2 60 
Eeiewes.. 2 60 | Skipjack...... 2 60 
ee 60 | Spanker...... 2 60 
iige.... 2 IN oe 60 
Meese. 2 60 | Spider...... ee a 60 
Strvee 2 60 | Staunch...... 2 60 
hafer.... 2 60}: Surly ..... He ep. 60 
under... 2 aS es 60 
Secces 2 60 | Thrasher ..... 2 60 
Gens. 2 605} Tiekler’....... 2 60 
Wiieeca 2 60 | Tilbury ...... 2 60 
Se ace 2 60 | Violet ea Oe 60 
Mts. 2 60 | Wave..... we tie 60 
_ <a 60 | Whiting ..... 2 60 
Meikee. 2 60 oe eee a 60 
Paice 2 60 | Angler ...... pa 20 
ise. 2 POPEE BIN oe oy acne, oO 20 
Eee. > 2 60 | Blossom ..... - 2 20 
WO. 2 60 | Cheerful...... 2 20 
Wie... 2 60 Lt lay ea pany 20 
= Se; 60 | Daisy ...... ey 20 
a 60 | Decoy..... AP Ny - 20 
eaiiee 2 60 | Dwarf....... mira 20 
Ms ee 2 Deuce Pi deete cs ha ass. 2 20 
a... 2 604 Fit os... mag 20 
Breese 2 60 Gadfly ..... ahs 20° 
under ., 2 60 | Garland....... 2 20 
b. ee. 2 Pa sib 20 
emo. 2 60 | Midge........ 2 20 
“Peer eces 2 60 Nettie. 2 20 
a fae Ones esas 2 20 
SS Sa 2 60 Pert ooeces 2 20 
“ies. .2 DRRELED os ene s 2 20 
tieeiea, 2 60-| Rambler...... 2 20 
2 Ree Tiare hei occ 2 20 


Ca 


| 


ruiser, 
Bustler, 
Wer, 


( 
Brier Screw steam-vessel 
| 


‘Chasseur, screw steam smithy. 
‘Gulnare, surveying tender. 


| 


wil rf 
* 
. 


(flour-mill), 
iron screw steam-vessel (flour-mill). 
paddlewheel steam tug-vessel, 100 horse-_ 


It was the determination of the authorities 
to attack Sweaborg and Cronstadt, if any 


| prospect of success should exist, when ail 


possible appliances of war were prepared. 
This list is exclusive of gun and mortar-boats, 
the number of which had not been deter- 


| mined :— 

Guns. 
WORINPEON , «on ames ve 8OTOW” « cede Lal 
Royal George........ $9.) eae 102 
Conqueror ...... en iets Specs hye + 1OL 
BE Biss sien dota 5 ee ee 91 
FORPGMOIS 5.05 cae pan Saskhw wectae'd eS * | 
dames: Watt 0s. sy) eat Panrete oes ee 

OAATY Ahk oles he EY Sp) Us sadae 91 
Or ROay ea tea) seins oct} (yy UP ohordiniane: oAaer ae 
PRIOR et iy clete aa 4 St aha Covet eee 
London ..... anes vO RBERO esc cence - ae 
PRBNOL. .cikGe cect SSE) IE eae 
RiePE a 555; agacsin maserk ¢ SCYEW seseesce 80 
SLOUEUTION newt ateen 99s 00 othe noth ee 
Wicatie access a el eee 
Ooleaswe es oS ekee bs tds ah ee 
Brunswick ........ ee ree, | 
RARSDOTICh ee ci sree 88 bewwe be 
Blenheim............ Su. eee eect OU 
Hogue aj2. die. ee Me 
Edinburgh ..... Sik a Te 
pF > pips Sane I aah ©: 188d wie eat a 
Russe SSF le a PM le 
Bennie jit. 00.03) Gi tch ek tee 
Bastinire,: uaikiansne dwt teitsidbhs vaaiancl ene 
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FRIGATES, &c. 
Guns. Guns. 

Impérieuse ...... dL EWISEE iss wtatlae vo V7 
Huryalus .......+ 51 EVSIPrer sys Waa vee ae 
ATKO ANT ie kc'se 6's 47 Falcon os feo 16 
Amphion .....+s. 3 Magicienne........ 16 
Retribution... .. + 22 ALCHED ies enc sayie 14 
(Peariv ar Gis sone 20 EUrolas Wc ce ean ws 12 
Tartar nike 28 ae 20 mealworses, Mae yaaa 12 
Pylades.....ss00. 20 Rattler vides ea 11 
WOSSACK: edie sls wis 20 Port ik aaron « 12 
ESOC se soes'e 6 Zi ane 

433 


OA BALL OL PG INE ss iseie he dine 
TO anigates, Wee ewceweue es 433 


Total 2384 guns. 
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| Happily, there was no occasion for 
vast armament—negotiations for peace y 
opened in time to prevent its employment; 
if Cronstadt were not absolutely impreg 
ble, with the vast flotilla of vessels adapted 
shallow waters which would have been , 
out, there was every likelihood of its | 
struction. At all events, another season wr 
not have closed in the Baltic without a stra; 
there of a most sanguinary character, anc 
which, humanly speaking, Russia must h 
chiefly suffered. | 
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CHAPTER CX. 


OPERATIONS ON THE SHORES AND WATERS OF THE SEA OF AZOFF DURING THE 
AUTUMN AND WINTER OF 1865. 


‘¢ Wherever vessel spreads a sail 


We rule the stormy sea.”’ 


Tur proceedings of the allies in the Sea of 
Azoff during July, however honourable to those 
engaged, and however detrimental to Russia, 
did not accomplish the object intended, except 
temporarily. It had been hoped that the 
supply of food from those regions for the garri- 
son of Sebastopol would have been entirely 
cut off, but this was not the case; fish and corn 
were still transmitted by the road along ‘‘ the 
spit,” and by another route inland. It was 
determined early in September to renew with 
vigour the attacks along those shores, and if 
possible annihilate the resources of Russia 
there. Admiral Lyons had obtained correct 
information that new stores were being ra- 
pidly collected, and would, as opportunities 
offered, be sent on to Sebastopol; he resolved, 
therefore, to place the means at Captain Os- 
born’s disposal for the destruction of those 
supplies. 

On the Ist of September a rumour prevailed 
at Balaklava that the Russians were preparing 
fora grand attack upon the garrisons at Kertch 
and Yenikale, so that the Himalaya, which had 
only just come round from Kazatch, was 
watered from the other ships in the harbour, 
and sent to Kertch and Yenikale with succours 
of various kinds. It was afterwards discovered 
that the rumour was groundless. The Russian 
cavalry were, however, busy in attempting to 
drive away the flocks from these neighbour- 
hoods, and the troops brought by the Himalaya 
were usefully employed in protecting them. 

On the 21st a cavalry combat took place at 
two villages called Koss-Serai Min and Seit Ali, 
about fifteen miles from Kertch. The Cossacks 
were collecting the arabas in the neighbourhood 
for the transport service of the Russian army, 
but a detachment of the 10th Hussars and the 
French Chasseurs d@’Afrique disturbed their 


Norse Sea-song. 


proceedings. The affair on the side of 

allies was mismanaged, so that one troop of 
10th Hussars was left unsupported, and 

posed to a most unequal combat, losing hall 
men. The malarrangement seems to have b 
wholly chargeable upon the officer in comm 
of the French Chasseurs, who did not carry. 
his own plans, which were strictly observed 
the British. The following extract of a 

spatch from General Simpson sufficiently 
plains the transaction :— | 


‘‘T have received a letter from Lieutens 
colonel Ready, 71st regiment, commanding 
majesty’s troops at Yenikale, reporting | 
proceedings of a trifling affair, in whicl 
detachment of the 10th Hussars, in comp: 
with the Chasseurs d’Afrique, were enga 
on the 21st inst. with the Cossacks. Cole 
d’Osmont, commanding the French troops 
Kertch, received information that the Cossa 
were collecting and driving away all the ara 
from the neighbourhood, and as he determi 
to endeavour to prevent this, he invited 
assistance of the English cavalry to co-ope! 
with the Chasseurs d’Afrique. For this ser) 
Lieutenant-colonel Ready ordered two tro: 
commanded by Captains the Hon. F. F 
Clarence and Clarke, of the 10th Hussars. © 
Cossacks were supposed to have assembled t! 
arabas at two villages, named Koss-Seral ! 
and Seit Ali, equidistant from Kertch about 
miles, and from one another 64. Captain F 
Clarence’s troop was ordered to the first ville 
and Captain Clarke’s to the latter. At eacl 
these villages they were to join a troop of | 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, who had preceded thi 
On arriving at Koss-Serai Min’ Captain ‘A 
Clarence found both troops of the French q 
goons, and immediately sent off an 4 


| 
| 


eX. | 


tain Clarke to join him that night; the 
er was unfortunately not delivered until the 
owing morning. In complying with this 


er Captain Clarke, whose troop consisted 
y of 34 men, fell in with a body of about 50 
sacks, which he immediately charged and 


sued; but, as they were soon reinforced by 


yards of 300, he was forced to retire upon 
yillage with a loss of his sergeant-major, 
jer, and 13 men taken prisoners. Captain 
Clarence’s troop, with the Chasseurs, the 
le under the command of the officer com- 
\ding the French troops, having seen a large 
y of the enemy, skirmished with them at 


e distance, and moved in the direction of 


village of Serai Min, where, after having 
ed Captain Clarke’s troop, the whole force 
menced their march upon Kertch. At 
ut the distance of half a mile from the 


ige they were attacked by a large body of 


sacks, who were, however, beaten back by 
ated charges. The loss of the 10th Hussars 
sisted of—2 privates, supposed to have been 
xd; 1 wounded; 1 troop sergeant- major, 1 
ier, 13 men, 15 horses missing, From in- 
vation that has since been received the 
jacks were supported, within a quarter of 
jours march, by eight squadrons of Hussars 
eight guns. Colonel Ready informs me 
nothing could exceed the coolness and 
age of the troops in the presence of such 
whelming numbers of the enemy, who 
» only kept at bay by their steady move- 
taal 


a the 24th of September an expedition was 
wtaken against Taman (on the opposite 
2 of the strait of Kertch). The object of 
Was partly to harass the Russians, partly 
lestroy any stores or materials of war 
h might exist there, and also to procure 
e, and wood for fuel and huts, which 
| supposed to be stored up there. The 
{portion of the enterprise consisted of the 
va, Lyne, Snake, Arrow, and Harpy, with 
‘French gun-boats. The English vessels 
‘under the command of Captain Hall, of 
Tiranda; the French gun-boats were com- 
led by Captain Bonct, of the Pomone. ‘The 
'S were 800 British of the 71st High- 
rs, under Major Hunter, and 600 French 
ies under Captain Dall, of that service. 

out noon the troops effected a landing at 
agoria, situated upon an inner bend of the 
‘meshore. Cossacks in great force were in 
‘vation, but the fire of the gun-boats 
ied the landing. Phanagoria was eva- 
id, and the troops took possession. Sixty- 
ine! and four mortars, which were spiked, 
considerable store of medicine, were the 
of the capture. Taman speedily fell into 


“ossession of the invaders, where eleven 
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unserviceable guns, a store of fire-wood, and 
a store of drugs constituted the booty. ‘The 
allies removed a large quantity of wood for 
fuel, planks for building, the medicines, the 
old guns, and a few other valuable things, and 
then consigned whatever was inflammable to 
the fire, both at Phanagoria and Taman. 

The day previous to that on which these 
operations were performed Captain Osborn 
conducted a separate enterprise, intended to 
facilitate them. He proceeded towards Tem-: 
riouk, the only other fortified place on the 
Taman peninsula, having under his command 
the Vesuvius, Curlew, Ardent, Wrangler, Beagle, 
Laney, Grinder, and Cracker. At daybreak on 
the 24th he was before Temriouk, and was 
joined by the French captain, De Cintré, with 
the three steamers Jflan, Caton, and Fulton. 
The shallowness of the water prevented even 
the boats from reaching the place, and the 
Russians kept up an incessant cannonade from 
the shore, where they were strongly posted— 
artillery, infantry, and Cossack horse. Osborn, 
foiled by natural obstacles, could not destroy 
the defences nor disperse the troops, but was 
able to accomplish the important object of 
cutting off the communication between Tem- 
riouk and Taman, thereby preventing any 
succour from the garrison of the former to those 
of the latter. The line of communication was 
by a bridge which spanned a channel con- 
necting Lake Temriouk with the Sea of Azoff. 
This bridge Osborn destroyed, otherwise 2000 
soldiers would have been dispatched to frus- 
trate the operations of the allies on the other 
points where they were successful. ‘Two 
tricolour flags were found at Taman, which it 
was supposed the Russians had made some 
time early in the year, to effect an occasional 
ruse by hoisting false colours, when they had 
hopes of navigating these waters. 

The following despatch of Rear-admiral 
Lyons shows his appreciation of those ser- 
vices :— 


‘‘T transmit, to be laid before the lords com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, the copy of a 
letter from Captain Robert Hall, of the Jé- 
randa, senior officer in the Straits of Kertch, 
detailing the proceedings of an Anglo-French 
naval and military expedition to Taman and 
Phanagoria on the 24th ult., for the purpose of 
depriving the enemy of his means of sheltering 
troops in the ensuing winter, and in order to 
procure materials for housing our troops at 
Cape St. Paul and Yenikale. 

‘‘T also inclose, for their lordship’s informa- 
tion, a copy of a letter from Captain Osborn, 
of the Vesuvius, detailing the proceedings of an 
Anglo-French attack on Temriouk, which, by 
previous arrangement, was made simulta- 
neously with that on Taman and Phanagoria. 
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“Both expeditions were conducted in a 
most satisfactory manner, and were accom- 
plished with the loss of only one man wounded. 
Three of the 71st regiment and three of the 
(French) infantry of the marine were taken 
prisoners, in consequence of their own impru- 
dence.” 


The inclosure from Captain Hall was as fol- 
lows :-— 


‘“‘T have the honour to report that, accord- 
ing to your directions of the 25th of August, I 
put myself in communication with Captain 
Bonet, of his imperial majesty’s ship Pomone, 
commanding the French naval station here, 
relative to an expedition to destroy the Russian 
establishments at Phanagoria and Taman, and 
also arranged with Captain Osborn that a 
simultaneous attack should be made on T'em- 
riouk by the Azoff squadron. 

‘(On the 24th ult., at daylight, the military 
part of the expedition, under command of 
Major Hunter (71st), embarked, consisting of 
300 of the 7ilst Highland Light Infantry, 
earried by the Sulina, and 600 French, of the 
Infantry of the Marine, placed on board six 
eun-boats of that nation, and at 8.30 the 
flotilla proceeded. 

‘«‘ Arriving at Taman at noon, swarms of 
cavalry were seen near itand Phanagoria, anda 
strong body marched into the powerful earth- 
work at the latter place. 

‘“‘The gun-boats appointed to cover the 
landing immediately opened fire, and in a short 
time forced the enemy to retire, leaving the 
troops to land without opposition at the spot 
previously agreed upon, about a mile east of 
_ Phanagoria. 

‘“‘By 4 p.m. we were completely established 
in the fort, in which the fieldpiece of this ship 
and four light mountain howitzers from the 
Pomone were placed in position. A large body 
of cavalry, numbering at least 600, continuing 
drawn up in front of Phanagoria, were dispersed 
by some Lancaster shells, beautifully thrown 
from the Lynx and Arrow. 

‘‘During the night a small body of the 
enemy fired upon our sentries, and wounded a 
seaman of the Dhranda. 

“The buildings within the earthwork were 
found to be much-more extensive than was an- 
ticipated, consisting of a large hospital, some 
storehouses, and two very large powder-maga- 
zines, in perfect order, but quite empty, com- 
posing, with the houses of the employés, a very 
considerable establishment: sixty-six guns, 
chiefly of 6, 9, and 12-pounders, and four 
cohorn mortars, were lying disabled within the 
work. 

“The storehouses were all empty except 
one, which contained some hospital necessaries, 
and the dispensary, which contained some 
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medicines, which have been preserve 
use of the squadron. ee 3 

‘Taman was found to be completely deser 
and the houses quite empty. <A large m: 
zine of flour and another of corn were firec 
the Russians before they retired, and ele 
iron guns, 30 and 36-pounders, which y 
found buried at Taman, and were said to | 
been a present from the Empress Cather 
have been destroyed by us. Consider 
bodies of the enemy’s cavalry hovered al 
during the time of our being oceupied in fal 
down and removing the materials of the bu 
ing, but did not approach within gunshot. 

“JT regret to have to report that they 
ceeded in cutting off three stragglers of 
71st and three of Infantry of Marines. 

‘‘T have much pleasure in bearing testim 
to the zeal and activity of the officers and 
of the squadron, especially of Lieute 
Aynsley, commanding the Lynx, who, du 
my absence, superintended the duties of 
squadron afloat; and of Lieutenant Fitzror 
the Wiranda, who had the direction of the 
embarkation, &c., of the troops, as well as 
shipment of the wood, &c., for remova 
Yenikale. Nothing could exceed the ; 
feeling and cordiality existing between 
officers and men of our allies and our own. 

‘On the morning of the 31st, every buil 
at Phanagoria and Taman which couid sh 
an enemy having been destroyed, and | 
quantities of the material removed to Yeni 
and St. Paul’s, the troops re-embarked, 
returned to their quarters at Kertch 
St. Paul’s.” 


The report of Captain Osborn was to 
effect :— 


‘“T have the honour to report that, in 
suance of arrangements made with Cay 
Hall, her majesty’s ship Diranda, I procee 
on the 23rd of September, to harass and | 
in check the enemy’s troops at Temm 
while the allied squadron at Kertch atta 
Phanagoria and 'Faman. 

‘On the 24th of September, at daybt 
we arrived off Temriouk Lake, and were t 
joined by the French steamers Dhlan, 0 
and Fulton. | 

“We failed in reaching the town with 
boats, the lake proving too shallow for ' 
those of the lightest description. Up to 
however, we kept a large body of horse, : 
and artillery in the town, the latter open! 
sharp but harmless fire at us to prevent the 
struction of a fine brig which was secreted 
inside the lake’s entrance. Weighing ' 
thence, the squadron, accompanied by the 
our gallant allies, under Capitaine de fregé 
Cintré, proceeded to cut off the commune 
between Temriouk and Taman by the na 


A 
of land lying north of the lakes. In this 
perfectly succeeded; for at 1 p.m. a heavy 
mn of troops, with nine field-guns, were 
overed on the march, proceeding towards 
jan. Opening fire on them at 2500 yards, 
stopped their march; and after suffering 
rely, as it appeared to us, they retreated 
n Temriouk, the Wrangler, with her Lan- 
er guns, keeping up an effective fire upon 
n to an extraordinary distance. Some of 
enemy’s riflemen, who with much gallantry 
tlessly endeavoured to keep the beach, and 
»a quantity of forage, must have lost a 
tber of men by the admirable shell-practice 
he French squadron. While this was doing 
etached the Ardent, Beagle, and Cracker to 
ch another favourable part of the neck of 
1. Lieutenant Campion was fortunate 
ugh to discover that the road lay over a fine 
den bridge, which spanned a channel con- 
ing the Sea of Azoff with Lower Temriouk 


e. 
‘The bridge was 180 feet long, and thirty 
wide, composed of strong wooden piles, 
sleepers at each end, and four pontoons in 
eentre, the whole well planked over, and 
arently much used. It was evidently the 
feof communication between Temriouk and 
nan, except by the very circuitous round of 
extensive Jakes. The burning of this 
ge effectually stopped the garrison of ‘Tem- 
ik, who could not be under 2000 men, and 
e ten or twelve guns, arriving in time to 
st the landing at ‘aman. 
‘I therefore weighed, as the weather was 
vatening, and have since driven in and de- 
yed the Cossack post which had been estab- 
ed in this neighbourhood, and to watch our 
ison at Yenikale. 
‘Two French flags (tricolors) were found by 
atenant Strode at one of these posts, the 
sians having left them, as well as some of 
T arms, in making a hasty retreat. I am 
ble to say under what circumstances they 
‘d have got into the enemy’s possession. 
Throughout these operations I have re- 
‘ed the greatest assistance from Commander 
vley Lambert, of her majesty’s ship Curlew, 
the zealous exertions of the officers and 
tof the squadron generally. 
| The Recrwit has been left to watch the 
tits of Genitschi, and Lieutenant Day, her 
mander, alone, on the nights of the 18th 
| 2Ist of September, passed the enemy’s 
vets there, and waded up to their gun- 
‘els and guards in the channel. His recon- 
Sance confirms my opinion of their perfect 
‘mess to resist an attack in that direction. 
sorry to say the exposure and excessive 
‘ur have caused Lieutenant Day to be laid 
vith a severe attack of illness. 
' The two Russian fishermen taken at the 
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mouth of the Don having quite recovered frou: 
the effects of their wounds, I caused Comman- 
der Rowley Lambert to proceed with them on 
the 23rd inst. to Arabat Fort, under a flag of 
truce, for the purpose of offering to land them . 
there, if General Wrangel wished. The offer 
was accepted, and the prisoners landed. 

‘‘The squadron is now proceeding to Ge- 
nitschi> to complete ammunition from the 
Durham; and I am in hopes that the weather, 
which may be shortly expected by general ac- 
count, will enable us to do more service 
in the coming month than that of the present 
one.” 


The military report was made to Sir Richard 
Airey, the quartermaster-general, by Lieute- 
nant-colonel Ready, who, although not in the 
action, as lieutenant-colonel of the 7ist regi- 
ment, was the official organ of communica- 
tlon :— 


‘“‘T have the honour to acquaint you, for the 
information of his Excellency General Simpson, 
that three companies of the 71st regiment, 
under the command of Major Hunter, 71st 
regiment, embarked at Kertch on Monday last, 
the 24th inst., on board her majesty’s ship 
Minna, at an early hour in the morning, and 
proceeded, in company with her majesty’s gun- 
boats Lynz, Snake, Arrow, and Harpy, to- 
gether with about nine French gun-boats, con- 
veying six companies of French infantry, to 
the opposite coast, and arrived about 11 a.m. 
opposite ‘Taman, the line of gun-boats extend- 
ing a short distance to the eastward of Phana- 
goria. The landing commenced shortly after- 
wards to the eastward of Phanagoria, covered 
by the fire from the gun-boats. ‘There was no 
resistance offered, and the place had been evi- 
dently but lately evacuated. A few mounted 
Cossacks and infantry were the only people we 
had seen up to the time of landing, and who 
were driven from Phanagoria and Taman by 
the well-directed fire from the gun-boats. 
When the disembarkation was completed 
(which was effected without accident), the 
force moved upon Phanagoria, and took quiet 
possession of the fort and buildings, and estab- 
lished itself there. A few stores were found 
still in the place, but (with the exception of an 
hydraulic press and some medicines) of no 
particular value, consisting principally of hos- 
pital bedding and some clothing and accoutre- 
ments. There were, however, upwards of 
sixty-two pieces of artillery (9 and 12-pounders 
apparently) and four mortars, all rendered 
unserviceable. As the force entered Phanagoria 
a strong party of Cossacks appeared on the 
hill-side, about one and a half or two miles 
from the town, increased from time to time 
until their force appeared to amount to about 
600. The gun-boats Lynx, Arrow, and Snake, 
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immediately opened a fire upon them, as did 
also some of the French boats. The practice 
from these boats was most admirable, and the 
Cossacks immediately withdrew beyond the 
crest of the hills, leaving only a few videttes 
on the neighbouring ridges. arly on the fol- 
lowing morning the men were employed in 
collecting wood for fuel and hutting, the night 
having passed quietly, with one exception, the 
enemy having taken advantage of the darkness 
to approach our lines, and opened fire upon our 
sentries; our troops were instantly on the alert, 
and the Cossacks retired. One man, an Hng- 
lish sailor, serving at a fieldpiece in the works, 
was slightly wounded in the heel. The quan- 
tity of wood for fuel and for hutting is something 
considerable, but the exact amount can scarcely 
be arrived at yet, but I hope to have the whole 
embarked by Saturday.” 


While the allies were thus engaged, it ap- 
pears that a demonstration was made in their 
favour in another direction, or else the Russian 
authorities, for some purpose of their own, in- 
vented the following story. We have not 
found any authentication of it, but it is so cir- 
cumstantially told, and, as there is no apparent 
motive for a fabrication, it is here recorded as 
it appeared in a Russian journal, under the 
head of ‘‘ Caucasian Demonstration :’’—‘‘Major- 
general Filipson, the ataman of the ‘T’scherno- 
mora Cossacks, gives the following additional 
particulars of the expedition of the allies to 
Taman and Phanagoria:—‘Simultaneously with 
the appearance of the allies, a numerous body 
of mountaineers assembled at Gastogaja. On 
the Ist of October, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they advanced against the Dschiginski Bat- 
tery. ‘The enemy, among whom there were 
two columns of regular troops (probably Turks), 
took possession of the bank of the Cuban at 
the spot where the ferry is, and opened a 
violent fire of small arms. On the bank of the 
Cuban and Dschigi, which lies somewhat 
higher, the mountaineers stationed two pieces 
of artillery, with which they commanded the 
Dschiginski Battery. The action lasted two 
hours, until at length the enemy relinquished 
his purpose of forcing a passage over the river, 
and withdrew to Gastogaja. We hear that 
Sefer Bey, pasha of Anapa, was the leader of 
the mountaineers in this action, in which about 
4000 men, cavalry and infantry, with two 
guns, each drawn by six horses, took part. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon of the same day 
smaller troops of mountaineers showed them- 
selves near Fort Warenikoff. Single horsemen 
approached the fort, and examined it with 
their glasses. Towards evening, however, 
they all retired in the direction of the river 
Psebebs, where their watchfires reddened the 
sky the whole night long. On the following 
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day about 3000 mountaineers approac 
fort again, and fired upon it, without thei 
being returned by the Russians. It jya: 
till the 3rd of October, when the mountzaj; 
repeated the same manceuyre, that they 
received with grape and canister, which 
induced them to withdraw out of range, 
detachment is said to be under the comma) 
the son of the pasha of Anapa, Kara] 
Sonoko.” ; 
With these exploits the month of Septey 
terminated. October opened upon the ren¢ 
activity of Captain Osborn’s squadron, foi 
weather was favourable. In command of 
Vesuvius, Curlew, Reerwt, and Ardent 
steamed to Biéloserai Spit, and found that 
Russians had constructed earthworks, pla 
batteries, dug rifle-pits, and erected br 
works. The Aeerwt was ordered to dis] 
the riflemen from the pits, but was not 
cessful, while they kept up a steady and. 
gerous fire. Nevertheless, the litle ste 
succeeded in destroying seven boats and 
fishing stations. During this service her « 
were menaced by a large force of infantry 
cavalry. Lieutenant Day, one of the | 
enterprising and daring officers of the ser 
greatly distinguished himself, as did 
second master, Mr. William Parker. Unt 
nately an 8-inch gun exploded on board 
Reerwit, by which Licutenant Day was inj 
in the foot. The unexpected explosion 
guns, shells, and rockets, the imperfectio: 
fusees, of small arms, and even of the § 
weapons supplied to the men of both sery 
were very frequent; these dangerous mi 
tunes arose from official carelessness or 
ruption at home, for which there was 
remedy but the direct action of the nati 
will, through the legislature, upon the pt 
offices, and the chiefs of departments. 
On the 20th of October the Ardent, sa 
further east to Krivaia, or Crooked Spit, i 
the shores lined with infantry and cayé 
ready to dispute any landing; she, neverthe 
destroyed three boats. ‘he destruction 
boats along these shores was necessary, f 
vessels in distress took shelter under the | 
the enemy had plenty of troops to b 
them; the destruction of the boats depr 
him of the means of doing so. | 
On the 24th of October, the weather 
ticularly favouring, Osborn resolved to b 
in the Vesuvius so close to Biéloserai tha 
could dislodge the riflemen from their | 
The marines and “small-arm men” 0 | 
ship effected a landing; they were commal 
by Lieutenant Chetham H. Strode, Mr. R 
Armstrong, mate, and Mr, Farquharson, ? 
shipman. The enemy would- probably l 
been cut off, but for his superior knowledg 
the paths through the swamps, where 1 m 
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sp. CX. ] 
‘e been hazardous and useless to have pur- 
d. he British destroyed all the posts 
sted for the shelter of soldiers, which had 
y just been reconstructed—they had been 
viously destroyed by Captain Osborn. Near 
town of Alti there was a very large fishing 
iblishment, which, and the material found in 
were committed tothe flames. Eleven large 
ts were destroyed. At the same time the 
yuit, and her spirited commander, Lieute- 
it Day, were busy at Mariopol, where they 
sumed tw large establishments for curing 
. There were several fine launches, 
unted on land-carriages, so constructed that 
y could be brought inland or along the coast ; 
se were broken up. ‘The efforts of the Rus- 
1 government to maintain the fisheries on 
se coasts proved that they were deemed 
ortant for the supply of their garrisons, 
ecially at Sebastopol. 
uring these proceedings on the northern 
s, Lieutenant Commerell accomplished in 
Putrid Sea one of the most daring feats of 
war. ‘The lieutenant was cruising in 
mand of the gun-boat MWeser, when he 
med from some fishermen that near the 
mean shore of the Putrid Sea, on the bank 
\ river, a large amount of corn and forage 
i stacked, ready to be removed for the use 
the garrison of Sebastopol. To cross the 
t of Arabat in the day time was impossible, 
to have crossed it in force by night would 
e risked the success of the undertaking. 
ordingly the lieutenant and four men 
zged a small boat, which they had pre- 
isly taken as a prize, across the centre of 
Spit of Arabat into the Putrid Sea, crossed 
and arriving at the river’s bank, he left 
of his party in the boat, while, attended 
the other two, a petty officer and a seaman, 
forded the river, passed along its bank two 
*sand a half, and discovered the stacks of 
‘at, barley, and hay. They sct fire to 
‘ein so many places as to leave no chance 
ailure, and the whole were eventually con- 
‘ed, amounting to more than 400 tons. As 
i as the stacks were ignited the Cossack 
‘d were alarmed, and both infantry and 
ry began a pursuit. Not less than thirty 
-nted men pressed upon the fugitives, who 
ld have been certainly captured, but that 
't way lay through deep mud for the last 
yards, whither the cavalry were not dis- 
@ to follow, especially as the retreat was 
| covered by the two men in the boat, who 
up a determined rifle-fire. While crossing 
'mud bank the seaman sank exhausted, 
‘nm the petty officer, William Rickard, 
lely rescued him, and bore him along, 


ough himself nearly exhausted. The 


'¢€ fellows reached the boat, re-crossed the 
lid Sea, escaped over the Arabat Spit, and 
(MG I. 
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regained the JVeser without injury, although 
the pursuers kept up a fire of carbines and 
musketry, and the men of the signal-station 
and guard-house on the spit sallied out also 
in quest of the mysterious enemy. Lieutenant 
Commerell was promoted to be commander, 
and Rickard, the quartermaster, was rewarded 
with a medal for distinguished service, and a 
gratuity of £15 a year; promotion also was 
promised him as soon as he was able, by a 
course of suitable preparation, to claim it. 
There is no duty from which our gallant 
soldiers and sailors ever shrunk, and if judi- 
cious and just rewards were always thus con- 
ferred, the tone of the service would be raised 
still higher, and a boundless spirit of chivalry 
and enterprise encouraged. There would be 
no difficulty in procuring volunteers fur the 
army and navy in the most perilous wars, if 
the men felt that their courage and warlike 
aptitudes would be appreciated, and that in 
wounds and sickness they would not be uncared 
for. The following despatch of Admiral Lyons 
was occasioned by these transactions :— 


““The accompanying copy of a letter from 
Captain Sherard Osborn, of the Veswoius, with 
its several inclosures, will place the lords com- 
missioners of the Admiralty in possession of a 
detailed account of the active and cnergetic 
proceedings of the squadron in the Sea of 
Azoff, under the command of that valuable 
officer. 

‘The enterprise which was undertaken and 
so successfully carried out by Commander J. E. 
Commerell, of the Weser, in crossing the isth- 
mus of Arabat, and in destroying a large quan- 
tity of forage on the Crimean shore of the Sivash, 
reflects great credit on that officer, and adds still 
further proofs of his having deserved that pro- 
motion which their lordships have lately been 
pleased to confer upon him. The gallantry of 
William Rickard, quartermaster of the JVeser, 
deserves to be particularly mentioned; and I 
beg leave to recommend him to their lordship’s 
favourable consideration for the medal and 
gratuity for distinguished service. 

‘Lieutenant George F. Day, commanding 
the ecruct, has also displayed his usual 
activity and zeal in harassing the enemy on 
the north-east coast of the Sea of Azoff; and I 
regret to find that his foot has been severely 
injured by the recoil of a gun.” 


Captain Osborn’s letter, referred to in the 
above despatch, was as follows :— 


‘“T am now returning westward towards 
Genitschi, having been employed with her ma- 
jesty’s ships, Curlew, Reerwit, and Ardent, 
since the 9th of October, 1855, along the north 
coast of this sea as far as Taganrog. 

‘On Crooked Spit, as well as Biéloserai, or 
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White House Spit, the enemy had established 
a large force in the remains of the old fishing 
establishments, and constructed a series of 
rifle-pits and breastworks, from which they 
opened fire upon any of our vessels taking 
shelter under those points; and as the enemy 
had a number of boats with them, with which 
they could easily board a vessel in distress, I 
thought it right to destroy the latter and dis- 
lodge themen. The Reerwit, Lieutenant George 
F. Day, came in collision with them on the 
15th instant, and, although he could not dis- 
lodge the riflemen, he succeeded in destroying 
seven launches and five large fisheries, in spite 
of the enemy’s cavalry and infantry. Lieute- 
nant Day, I am sorry to say, received a severe 
injury of the foot by the accidental explosion 
of an 8-inch gun; but he speaks in high terms 
of the satisfactory manner in which Mr. Wil- 
liam Parker, second master of the Recruit, ex- 
ecuted the service entrusted to him. ~ 

“On the 20th of October the Ardent, Licu- 
tenant Hubert Campion, drove in a large force 
of cavalry which attempted to prevent him 

‘approaching Crooked or Krivaia Spit, and he 
likewise destroyed three boats. 

“Qn the 24th of October the weather was 
sufficiently favourable to enable me to get the 
Vesuvius close enough to force the enemy 
from their rifle-pits upon the Biéloserai Spit. 
At 1p.m. the small-arm men and marines of 
this ship landed, under Lieutenant Chetham 
H. Strode, Mr. R. R. Armstrong, mate, and 
Mr. H. D. R. Farquharson, midshipman, sup- 
ported by the ship and boats. Directly the 

“enemy saw their escape threatened they beat a 
rapid retreat, although fully 150 in number, 
and effected their escape by a superior know- 
ledge of the paths through the swamps. Lieu- 
tenant Strode then destroyed their posts, which 
had been recently reconstructed; they were 
eight in number, and calculated to house 200 
men; besides these, eleven fine boats and an 
extensive fishery were set fire to near the town 
of Alti. 

“The Recruit, Lieutenant Day, at the same 
time destroyed, in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
riopol, two large fisheries, and some fine 
launches, mounted on regular travelling land- 
carriages, and in the evening we were complete 
masters of the only portion of the coast the 
enemy have attempted to re-establish them- 
selves upon; and, as the frosts have already 
set in, 1 am in hopes that they will not be 
able to recover their ground before next 
spring. The extraordinary efforts made by 
the enemy to prosecute their fisheries upon 
this coast are the best proof of their import- 
ance. They sometimes move down 200 or 800 
soldiers, who escort large launches placed upon 
carriages and arabas drawn by oxen laden with 

nets and gear, as well as fishermen to work 
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them. ‘The fish, directly they are canel 
carted off into the interior; and whe: 
remembered that we have’ destroyed 
hundred and odd latnches upon one spit al 
some idea can be formed of the imm 
quantity of fish consumed on this coast; 
in proof of its being a large item in the 
tenance of Russian soldiers, I would ren 
you that hundreds of tons of salted and d 
fish were found and destroyed by us in 
first destruction of the milit depots 
Genitschi in May last. ee - 
‘‘ This report is closed at Genitschi, whe 
had the satisfaction of learning, as the incl 
letter from Lieutenant Commerell will gh 
that he had succeeded in destroying a |, 
collection of forage and corn at the entr: 
of the Salghir or Kara-Su Rivers. The 
and enterprise displayed by Lieutenant © 
merell on this occasion, as well as when 
any service has to be performed, are most « 
spicuous; and his judgment in seizing the « 
good opportunity that has occurred for s 
time to cross Arabat Spit and traverse 
Putrid Sea, deserves to be particularly ca 
to your notice. The quartermaster, Will 
Rickard, praised so highly by Lieutenant C 
merell, was one of my boat’s crew. If 
concur in the high character given of him.’ 


Lieutenant (commander) Commerell n 
the following report to Captain Osborn :— 


‘“‘T have the honour to inform you that on 
evening of the 10th instant I determined 
obedience to your discretionary orders, to lau 
a boat across the Spit of Arabat, and des 
large quantities of corn and forage stored on 
banks of Kara-Su and Salghir Rivers, on 
Crimean shore of the Sivash; the proxiz 
of a guard-house and signal-station, also. 
distance the corn lay from the beach, rend 
anything but a might surprise impractica 
Having left the Weser in charge of Mr. I 
well, second master, and, accompanied by 
Lillingston, mate, a quartermaster, and | 
seamen, assisted by a party, we hauled a s1 
prize-boat across the spit, embarked in . 
and at half-past 4 a.m. reached the opp¢ 
side. Landing with the petty officer and | 
man, I forded the above-mentioned rivers, | 
at a distance of about two miles anda | 
from the boat arrived at the corn and fo 
we were in search of, stacked on the bank, 
the Salghir River, evidently for transmis 
by water, as the river was perfectly navig) 
for barges, the sides being cut, and tow: 
paths on either bank. In a short ume 
forage and corn, amounting to about 400 
were totally destroyed, not, ae 


alarming the guard, and from twenty to th 
mounted Cossacks, who were encampe 
village close at hand. On our retreating 
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Bee hard pressed by them, that, but for 
cirecumstamce of the last 200 yards being 
d, and the cover of rifles from Mr. Lil- 
ston and a man who-remained in the boat, 
could hardly have escaped capture. Having 
rossed the spit, we returned to the Weser 
& A.M. 
‘J must bring to your notice the excellent 
aviour of the small party who accompanied 
‘more especially that of William Rickard, 
rtermaster, who, though much fatigued 
self, remained to assist the other seaman, 
», from exhaustion, had fallen in the mud, 
was unable to extricate himself, notwith- 
\ding the enemy were keeping up a heavy 
on us, at the distance of thirty or forty 
Js, as we crossed the mud.” 


jeutenant Day made his report to Captain 
orn in these terms :— 


‘Thave the honour to forward you a report of 
proceedings since leaving her majesty’s ship 
lew at this place on the 15th. According 
ry orders, 1 steered for my cruising-ground 
veen the Dolga Bank and Whitehouse Spit. 
en off the latter place, observing a number 
ven and boats engaged in fishing, and also 
_many large fishing storehouses had been 
{ since my last visit here on the 14th of 
month, I hauled close in to the shore, 
ioring the Recrwit about 700 yards off, 
1 the intention of landing with my boats, 
‘destroying all I could, as soon asI had 
en back the troops, who were coming down 
eat numbers, both cavalry and infantry, 
revent us. The former we soon disposed 
but the latter, scattering themselves about 
vos and threes, threw themselves on the 
md, creeping along so that we could not 
them to stop their advance with our shells 
_ the ship. I therefore resolved to land 
mee, in hopes, by -the quickness of our 
ements, to get our work over before they 
‘I possibly close on us. Unfortunately for 
Lregret to say, that whilst directing the 
‘ang of an 8-inch gun to where I believed 
} of these riflemen to be (just as I was on 
point of going into the boat to land), the 
| ftom some unaccountable cause, went off, 
in recoiling, the whole weight of both 
‘and carriage came down on my left foot, 
“mg it very severely, and breaking several 
‘3, which, [ fear, will lay me up for some 
|. Iwas thus rendered incapable of. land- 
eso sent Mr, Parker, second master of this 
/ on shore, in charge of the boats and 
‘ng-party, who succeeded in carrying out 
astructions as to the destruction of all the 
there (seven in number), many new 


ig-nets of great length, five large new 
| 8 fstablishments, full of quantities of 
ig-tackle and other gear. This service he 
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performed in a most gallant manner, and much 
to my satisfaction, as they were the whole 
time exposed to a very smart and annoying 
fire from the enemy’s concealed infantry (at a 
very short distance), who, in spite of our fire 
from the ship, had managed to creep down 
close to them, favoured by the inequality of 
the ground and the long grass, so that our 
party had to make a long détour (covered by 
a hot fire of rifles from the Reerwit), to prevent 
them being cut off, and to get to their boats. 
The Russians kept up a constant fire of rifles 
from the lighthouse, in which they had suc- 
ceeded in lodging themselves, upon the boats, 
and then upon the ship, which we returned 
with rifles only, and [ think to some purpose, 
until we weighed and shifted further out. Not 
aman was hit, though the ship and boat were 
many times. 
lighthouse, I did not attempt to fire, so as to 
dislodge them with shot or shell from the 
guns. 

“The 17th I stood along the spit to see if 
any more boats or nets could be found along 
the shore where I could destroy them, as also 
to drive away a number of troops I saw hidden 
behind some banks, and at the same time to 
try and set fire with carcasses to a number of 
new stores built on the broad part of the spit, 
high up, but too far off for me with my small 
force to attempt to land and destroy. I could 
see no more boats; but their perseverance in 
thus rebuilding these houses, boats, and nets, 
with the fact of so many troops being there to 
protect them, tells its own tale, that they must 
be much in want of provisions.” 


Some dissatisfaction had been expressed in 
England that the fort of Arabat had not been 
taken by Captain Lyons, when he so success- 
fully performed the earlier operations in the 
waters of Azoff; as had the enemy been com- 
pletely mastered at both ends of the spit, and 
garrisons appointed, the communications of the 
enemy would have been more effectually inter- 
rupted, and as much strategically effected as 
by the wide-spread losses entailed by sub- 
sequent and desultory operations. It is but 
just to the gallant Lyons, who so early met 
a glorious death, to record Captain Osborn’s 
opinion, which is contained in the following 
letter :—‘‘ I will trespass no further upon your 
space than to express my regret that your cor- 
respondents—much more British officers—should 
have lent themselves to further the propagation 
of Russian fictions, by asserting that the squa- 
dron under the late Captain Lyons did little or 
no damage to Arabat Fort. It was, as far as 
my memory serves me, silenced, the magazine 


blown up, and had not the allied squadron ~ 


more important work to do at Genitschi or 
Taganrog, the place would have been sum- 


/ 


As I did not wish to injure the - 
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moned; and I believe it had but to be sum- 
moned to surrender. Although, having no 
men to spare, General Wrangel’s 12,000 men 
would have forced us to have been rapid in 
our movements, and perhaps given the enemy 
a better victory than that of Arabat: all we 
can pray is that they may never win a better 
one.”’ 

The month of November began with finer 
weather in this cea than is usually known. 
Admiral Lyons sent orders to Captain Osborn 
to attempt the destruction of vast stores of 
corn, the harvest of the surrounding country, 
which were collected at Glofira and Gheisk, to 
be conveyed over the frozen snow and ice 
during the winter to Sebastopol, and along the 
great military roads, to supply the army of 
Asia. A number of gun-boats, which had 
served at Kinburn,* haying returned to the 
admiral’s head-quarters, he dispatched them 
as reinforcements to Captain Osborn, who 
proceeded to attempt the extensive task as- 
signed to him. On the night of the 3rd, he 
anchored his squadron off the Liman, and 
made his arrangements for the action he re- 
solved to commence on the morrow. As the 
captain was enabled to observe a very large 
force of the enemy, it was necessary so to plan 
his attack as to distract the attention of the 
assailed, and render it difficult for them to use 
the advantage of their greatly superior num- 
bers. The plans of the commander were skil- 
fully laid with this object in view, and as 
skilfully executed by the officers to whom 
he committed their execution. At daylight 
on the 4th, the flotilla, towed by the gun- 
boats, moved on to the appointed work. At 
half-past six o’clock they were off Vodina, 
within three miles of Glofira. Along the shore 
at Vodina there were immense ranges of corn- 
stacks, and nearly as many stacks of dry billets 
to be sent for fuel to the army at Sebastopol. 
These were strongly guarded by Cossacks. 
Shots from the gun-vessels dispersed them, and 
Commander Kennedy (the second in command 
of the squadron) was sent in with the ships’ 
boats containing landing-parties, who fired the 
dry corn and stacks of wood, the flames 
ascending from which soon spread the alarm 
along the shores of the Liman, and a large 
force of Cossacks galloped up from Lazalnite, 
just as Commander Kennedy and his men 
re-embarked. ‘The promptitude of the British 
at once destroyed the property of the enemy, 
and enabled them to escape a charge of cavalry 
most opportunely. The next object of the 
assailants was the corn and fuel stacked at 
Glofira. When the flotilla arrived there, the 
officers were perfectly astounded at the vast 
stores of harvesting—food, forage, and fuel— 


* The operations of the Kinburn expedition will be 
related in a future chapter. 
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which lined the shores. To the south and 
of the town, for two miles, the stacks - 
arranged near the water’s-edge ready for in 
diate transport. Between the houses 

ranges of stacks were also visible. The des! 
tion of the property here-could not be eff 
by a surprise, as at Vodina, nor witho 
severe combat, for the enemy was intrenc 
and commanded the spit with rifles and ; 
ketry. Dismounted Cossacks and Hussars] 
the cliffs, carbine in hand, prepared to off 
it appeared a stout resistance; and reg 
infantry and militia took up adyantag 
positions among the houses of the t 
Measures were adopted to sweep the flar 
the intrenchment, and to throw into it Sk 
nel-shell; attacks on various points were 
concocted and well timed, so that the er 
did not know where to concentrate his def 
Carcasses were thrown against the stacks, 
these missiles were so badly constructed 
they did not produce the effect expected 
them, although this description of combust 
if properly made, would have been pecul 
suitable for the occasion. Accordingly, 
tain Osborn played upon them with shell 
rocket, and the ranges of stacks were soo 
conflagration. Lieutenant Campion, with 
Verey, gunner, charged at the head of 
marines, and drove the enemy from the 
trenchment with slaughter; at first, the r 
bers of their antagonists offered a formic 
obstruction ; but Lieutenant Day, and his | 
jackets came on in support of Campion, 
the trench was gallantly won and a small | 
gun captured. The enemy, however, re 
fighting, placing themselves behind ricks, 
stores, and wherever they could find cc 
keeping up a constant fire of musketry 1 
the British. These, pursuing their advant 
charged with bayonet and cutlass, driving 
foe from one defence to another, and fi 
stacks and stores successively, as the en 
were driven beyond them. The Russians | 
badly armed, and were inexpert in the u: 
musketry, or our men must have sufferec 
verely—only oneman reported himself woun 
While the action raged on these points, C 
mander Kennedy reached the portion of 
attack assigned to him; finding it impos 
to climb the cliffs, he threw rockets, shells, 
carcasses, and soon set fire to everything | 
the shore. One government building of ] 
size, situated in the rear, was beyond 
range; but a landing-party must have sc 
the cliffs under a fire of musketry, ™ 
superior force with the bayonet, and post 
received the charge of a very: large bod 
Cossack horse, who were on their road } 
Gheisk, but kept in check by the guns of I 
tenant Ross, of the Weser, who threw 
fire across their path. The amount of prop 


| 


ey, 34 


», OX. ] 
med by Mr. Kennedy was enormous; the 
and stores were seen blazing all night, 
inating sea and shore, and making the 
la seem as if sailing on a sca of fire. For 
xtent of more than two miles along shore 
onflagrations raged fiercely, and could be 
from vast distances by the Russian troops 
people. 
r many hours the men of the squadron 
seen constantly engaged working the boats, 
» the ricks, or combating with the enemy; 
of them wading to and fro in the water, 
femperature of which was intensely cold; 
all manifested the utmost alacrity to do 
duty, and the greatest ardour to meet 
nemy. 
on after dawn on the 6th the squadron 
hed, and steamed up the Liman until they 
ed Gheisk. Here the scene that was pre- 
d excited the unbounded astonishment of 
rews. Vast as were the stores at Glofira, 
were small compared with those at Gheisk 
tsneighbourhood. Along the steppe, for 
miles, the stacks were ranged in some 
s four deep, and in some six; these stacks 
sted of wheat, rye, barley, straw partly 
ved, hay, logs of wood, billets, planks, &c. 
ne skirt of the steppe, and on the spit 
the town, were timber- yards, boat-houses, 
ianufactories, and fish-stores, of immense 
asions. 
e arrangements of the attack were simi- 
. character to those which had proved so 
ssful at Glofira. Parties landed in diffe- 
laces, considerably apart, and not exactly 
mporaneous, the gun-boats securely cover- 
ie landing. The same officers who had 
guished themselves in all the other opera- 
under Captain Osborn, here also showed 
worth, and the captain himself was con- 
ous for skill and courage. As soon as the 
| detachments landed, at considerable dis- 
3 from one another, they literally placed 
selves behind a curtain of smoke and 
» 80 that the enemy could not detect the 
of Operations, and were hurrying to and 
lischarging musketry into volumes of 
», behind which there were no assailants. 
‘dinevery direction, the Cossacks charged 
7 about, always arriving at particular 
3 of action in time to see the burning pro- 
} but too late to catch the apparently ubi- 
jas tars, who were at those moments set- 
te to other combustible material in some 
‘mt direction. From the water the 
‘nents of friends and enemies could 
‘stinctly seen, and measures to defeat 
‘ide every movement of the latter easily 
i By 2 p.m. the stores of Gheisk were 
y destroyed, and the crews all re-cm- 
1. Captain Osborn did not act as our 
fanders in the White Sea or in the Pacific, 


| 
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or as, to some extent, they acted in the Baltic, 
especially in 1854. He immediately proceeded 
to accomplish what remained to be done. He 
took part of his squadron down to Glofira the 
same afternoon, to effect the destruction of the 
large store which had escaped him on the pre- 
ceding day. There he found that by great 
exertions the troops and people had extin- 
guished many of the fires. ‘The half-consumed 
ricks were again ignited, and the large store- 
house was also destroyed. The troops had 
all hurried off to Gheisk, where they remained, 
not expecting that another visit would be paid 
so soon, nor supposing that the work of de- 
struction would be renewed with such promp- 
titude. More minute details of these actions, 
and the opinions of the commanders as to their 
importance and consequence, will be seen in 
the despatches which are here appended. Ad- 
miral Lyons wrote thus to the lords of the 
Admiralty :— 


“Their lordships are aware that when the 
small gun-boats were no longer required at 
Kinburn, I sent them back to Captain Osborn, 
to afford him the means of destroying at the 
latest period of the season the harvest of this 
year, which I understood to be collecting in 
the neighbourhood of Gheisk-Liman for the 
purpose of being transported, in the winter 
months, partly to the enemy’s army in the 
Crimea, over the frozen Gulf of Azoff, and 
partly to his army in the Caucasus, by the mili- 
tary road. 

‘The enclosed copy of a letter from Captain 
Osborn will show their lordships that in this, 
as on many former occasions, he has fully justi- 
fied the confidence I have placed inhim. The 
skilfulness of the arrangements made by him, 
and the admirable manner in which they were 
executed by himself, by Commander Kennedy, 
of the Curlew, and by the officers and men 
under their orders, completely frustrated the 
efforts of the large force that was brought 
against them in defence of the stores, which 
the enemy appears to have considered safe from 
any naval attack, in consequence of the shal- 
lowness of the water. 

‘‘The effects of this brilliant enterprise, in the 
destruction of so much corn and forage at the 
commencement of winter, cannot fail to be 
severely felt by the Russian armies both in the 
Crimea and the Caucasus. 

“Commander Kennedy, in reporting his large 
share in the proceedings of the day in the com- 
mand of the Curlew, states to Captain Osborn 
that at one placealone the rows of stacks were 
six deep, and extended two miles, and it ap- 
pears that, for economy in transport and store- 
age, the straw was cut near to the ears of the 
corn. As the ice is now forming on the shores 
of the Sea of Azoff, and the squadron is with- 
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drawn, I feel it to be due to Captain Osborn to 
record that, under circumstances of great diffi- 
culty, occasioned by unusually tempestuous 
weather, he has most ably continued through 
the summer, and brought to a successful close 
in the autumn, operations novelin their nature 
and extremely detrimental to the enemy, which 
commenced auspiciously in the spring under 
the direction of the late Captain Lyons, of the 
Miranda; nor is it too much to say that both 
commanding officers were supported through- 
out by as dashing and as intelligent a band of 
young officers, seamen, and marines, as ever 
shone in the British navy.” 


Captain Osborn thus reported te the com- 
mander-in-chief :— 


“‘ After dark, on the evening of the 3rd inst., 
the squadron under my command was assem- 
bled, and anchored in sixteen feet water off 
Gheisk-Liman, and I made arrangements for 
the morrow to operate against the extensive 
collection of corn, forage, and fuel belonging 
to the enemy, stacked along its shores, so as to 
distract the attention of the large force which, 
from previous observation, I knew to be in the 
neighbourhood. 

“Under Lieutenant Ross, of the Weser, I 
placed the Curlew in the temporary charge of 
Tieutenant Miall, and the Ardent in charge of 
‘Mr. Tilly, second-master, each vessel having 
sufficient men left in her to weigh an anchor 
or fight a gun, and man a few boats, giving 
orders to Lieutenant Ross to close in on the 
northern side of Gheisk, and to be prepared to 
co-operate with me inside the Liman. The 
Vesuvius I left in the offing, denuded of every 
available person; and embarking officers and 
men, as in the annexed list, from the Vesuvius, 
the Curlew, the Weser, and the Ardent, with 
their boats, we left at daylight, towed by her 
majesty’s gunboats—the Recruit, Lieutenant 
G. Day; the Boxer, Lieutenant S. P. Towns- 
end; the Cracker, Lieutenant J. H. Marryat; 
the Clinker, Lieutenant J. 8. Hudson. 

“By 6.30 a.m. the flotilla was off Vodina, three 
miles north of Glofira. Here long tiers of corn- 
stacks and much fuel were stored along the 
coast, with a Cossack guard for its protection. 
I immediately detached- Commander Kennedy 
with the boats, covering him with the gun- 
vessels, and in a short time all was in flames, 
and the party cleverly re-embarked at the mo- 
ment that a large body of Cossacks rode up 
from Lazalnite. 

‘“‘The town of Glofira became the next point of 
attack. It was greatly changed in appearance 
since visited by Captain Rowley Lambert in 
July last. Corn-stacks, for some miles in ex- 
tent, might now be seen along its southern and 
eastern face, placed close to the water’s edge 
ready for transport, and between the rows of 
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houses tier on tier were to be seen 
trenchment had been cut along the edge 
cliff commanding the spit; large bodies u 
mounted cavalry were seen lining it, and a 
men showed in the rear of every honse. 
endeavour to flank the defences, as we 
destroy the corn-stacks stored on a high 
east of Glofira, I dispatched Commander 
nedy, with the boats of her majesty’s| 
Curlew, a paddlebox-boat and cutter o} 
Vesuvius, the whole towed by the Ch: 
Lieutenant Hudson, with orders to turr| 
spit end, and then attack in that direc 
after giving a certain time to allow the ene 
attention to be divided by the other at. 
The gun-boats Recruit, Grinder Boner, 
Cracker, opening fire on the intrenchn, 


with Shrapnell-shell, and on the corn-ricks 
carcasses. As the enemy could only be 
lodged from the extreme west, and the: 
casses did not answer well, and, morei 
endangered the whole town, I dispat! 
Lieutenants Day and Campion with the 
force of marines available, a howitzer boat, 
two rocket-boats, to aid more effectuall 
carrying out my object. Lieutenant Cam) 
with Mr. Verey, gunner, charging at the | 
of the marines, supported by Lieutenant | 
and the seamen, all being under a sharp fi’ 
musketry, succeeded in driving the en« 
with considerable loss, out of their tre: 
work, and captured a small brass piece, 
then steadily forced them back, with loss, ! 
store to store, until the whole of the vast q 
tity of corn, stacked ready for thrashing | 
transport, was in flames. 

‘The gallant manner in which Lieute) 
Campion led the marines deserves to be bro1| 
under your notice. Seeing the enemy col: 
ing a number of men, ready to charge our! 
if they advanced beyond a ravine on the | 
face of the town, I recalled my force, and | 
the satisfaction of seeing all embarked, } 
only one man wounded. eee. | 

“The vessels off Gheisk were now seen t) 
engaged, Lieutenant Ross, of the Weser, | 
ing placed them in capital positions; ant) 
the enemy moved down large bodies of tro) 
especially cavalry, to resist his landing, : 


opened fire on him, he very unwillingly, 
to fire on the town to dislodge them. / 
proceedings of Lieutenant Ross were ably ( 
cuted, and he fully succeeded in es 
check a heavy body of cavalry, which m 
have much incommoded the small force 
Commander Kennedy, who, by the most st! 
uous exertions, had reached his position,‘ 
finding the cliff too steep to scale in the fac 
a large number of troops, who were, firing 
him from its crest, he very judiciously exect: 
the duty I had entrusted to him with th | 
and the carcass rockets of the ships ai 


ing every store in flames, except one large 
ernment building considerably in the rear. 
‘Gommander Kennedy speaks in the highest 
ns of his party, for the shallowness of the 
er obliged the crews of the boats to be row- 
and wading through the water from noon 
il midnight, the season, too, being now very 
|. Throughout the night the stores were 
ning fiercely, a sheet of flame extending 
y two miles; but the town of Glofira, ex- 
; where the troops had used the houses 
‘ns us, remained untouched. 

At an early hour on the 6th of November 
weighed and proceeded into the Liman, 
ring towards Gheisk. The valuable ser- 
s of Mr. George Perry, acting-master of the 
wis, and Mr. Parker, second-master of 
Reerwit, came here into play; and at an 
y period I had the satisfaction of seeing all 
gun-boats anchored just in their own 
ight of water, within long gun-shot of the 
extreme of Gheisk and the neighbouring 
pe, along the edge of which, for four miles, 
and hay were stacked in quantities far 
md what I had conceived to be possible, 
fat the base of the steppe, as well as that 
| of the spit commanded by the town, 
ner-yards, fish-storgs, boats, &c., in num- 
/ were accumulated. 

‘To attack upon as many points as possible 
‘ I thought, the only way to foil the troops 
‘had now had thirty-six hours to prepare 
18; the gun-boats Grinder, Boxer, Cracker, 
| Clinker were left to cover the landing- 
7. To Lieutenant Ross, of the Weser, I 
ae to prepare to land, and divided the 
in the Liman into three bodies: the left, 
it Lieutenants Day and Townsend, con- 
1 of boats and men of Recruit and Bower ; 
‘entre I intrusted to Commander Kennedy, 
lag under him Liextenants Hamilton, 
lotion, Marryat,; and Mayne, with all the 
6 of the Curlew, Ardent, Grinder, and 
‘ker, and port rocket and gun-boats of the 
vws, in charge of the officers named in the 
iin ;* the right division, under Lieutenant 
iham Strode and Lieutenant Hudson, con- 
jlof the starboard gun-boats of the Vesu- 
and those of the Clinker, together with 
“Imarines, Mr. R. Farquharson, midship- 
| incharge of the latter. Lieutenant Ross, 
'1e west side of Gheisk Spit, had the boats 
small-arm men of the Weser, with a small 
"from the Curlew and the Ardent, under 
‘tenant Miall and Mr. Tilley, second- 
te im readiness to co-operate. The differ- 
Varties pulled in and effected a landing at 
| uted places, fully a mile apart; the Rus- 
‘T00ps, within light breastworks, attempted 


jevent them, but failed, and in a few mo- 
¢ 
1 cpetmstrong, mate; Mr, Scott, gunner; Mr. Verey, 


‘ 
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ments a screen of flame and smoke, rolling 
from our men towards the eflemy, prevented the 
latter seeing where or how to manceuvre in 
order to cut off any of our small detachments. 
On the right and centre tho enemy mustered 
strongest, and at one time observing a column 
of some 1500 Cossacks moving rapidly off the 
left, I directed Commander Kennedy, who by 
that time had connected his fires with those of 
Lieutenant Day, to re-embark all but the 
marines, and with them to proceed to his right, 
and I reinforced him with the marines of the 
Reerwt and the Weser, under Lieutenant Cam- 
pion, This answered perfectly; the enemy 
arrived too late to save anything on the left, 
while our men steadily worked towards the 
right division, under Lieutenants Strode and 
Ross, who, in spite of a heavy but badly- 
directed fire from the houses on the heights, 
steadily held their ground, and effectually de- 
stroyed a great accumulation of materials for 
boats and ship-building, fish-stores, cavalry 
camp-gear, and granaries. When everything 
but the town of Gheisk was destroyed, I ordered 
the embarkation to take place, and detached 
some boats to cover Lieutenant Ross, between 
whom and his boat the enemy were throwing 
a body of men, whom, by their uniform, I be- 
heved to be regular infantry. 

‘“‘ By 2 p.m. everything was finished, and all 
the parties safely re-embarked on board their 
respective gun-boats, the casualties amounting 
to only six men wounded in all, one of them 
dangerously, and another severely. Nothing 
further being left within our reach in Gheisk- 
Liman, except the store of corn which escaped 
on the previous day at Glofira, I therefore 
ordered Commander Kennedy, with the moiety 
of the boats, to return to their respective ships, 
and remained with the Recruit, Ardent, Boxer, 
and Cracker’s boats to finish what had escaped 
east of Glofira. On the 6th the weather, 
which had favoured us most providentially, 
changed, fogs and strong. breezes came on; 
but directly I was able, the rocket-boats and 
carcasses were again employed upon Glofira, 
until the fires extinguished yesterday were 
relighted, and another extensive accumulation 
of corn in flames; I then weighed, and returned 
to the Vesuvius, reaching her thesame afternoon. 

‘‘T despair of being able to convey to you 
any idea of the extraordinary quantity of corn, 
rye, hay, wood, and other supplies so necessary 
for the existence of Russian armies both in 
the Caucasus and the Crimea, which it has 
been our good fortune to destroy. That these 
vast stores should have been collected here, so 
close to the sea, while we were still in the 
neighbourhood, is only to be accounted for by 
their supposing that they could not be reached 
by us, and judging by the position the squa- 
dron, under the late Captain Edmund Lyons, 
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took up in May last, the Russians had estab- 
lished a camp and fortified their town only to 
meet a similar attack. 

“During these proceedings we never had 
more than 200 men engaged; the enemy had, 
from the concurrent testimony of Lieutenants 
Ross and Strode, and from my own observa- 
tion, from 8000 to 4000 men in Gheisk alone. 
Where every officer exerted himself to the 
utmost, and did all, and more than I expected 
of them, it would be invidious for me to 
mention one more than another; it was their 
coolness, zeal, and example, that rendered 
steady many of the younger men who for the 
first time were under fire; and, but for their 
general intelligence and zeal, the enemy would 
have easily frustrated our operations. The 
zeal, good conduct, and gallantry of the men 
were deserving of every praise. 

“‘Commander Kennedy, my second in com- 
mand, gave me the most valuable co-operation, 
and from him, as well as the reports of the 
other officers, I feel justified in placing before 
you the names of the following warrant-officers 
and men who, under fire, behaved remarkably 
well, viz.:—Mr. Richard Verey, acting gunner 
of H.M.S. Ardent; Thomas Kerr, gunner, 
Royal Marine Artillery, H.M.S. Vesuvius ; 
Peter Hanlan, A.B., H.M.S. Curlew ; David 
Barry, A.B., H.M.S. Cracker. 

“Phe inclosed plan, illustrative of our 
operations, by Mr. George Perry, acting-master 
of the Vesuvrus, will, I trust, be of use, and I 
beg you will allow me to call your attention 
to the unvarying zeal of that officer.” 


After these transactions, rumours were cir- 
culated in the fleets and armies on the waters 
and shores of the Euxine and the Sea of Azoff 
that a great enterprise was about to be under- 
taken somewhere on the coasts of Azoff, or 
that on several points operations of magnitude 
were to be attempted. Frequent correspond- 
ence and telegraphic despatches upon this 
subject passed between Sebastopol, Paris, Lon- 
don, Constantinople, Eupatoria, Kertch, and 
Yenikale; but nothing was determined. While 
these discussions were proceeding, dense fogs 
gathered over the Azoff; storms swept it from 
its northern shores to the straits. The estuary 
of the Don was frozen, and it became no longer 
possible for Osborn to keep his squadron on 
service there. Nevertheless, in very bad 
weather his light steamers made their way 
through the buffeting winds, snow, and sleet, 
looking into every port, and making sure 
that the commerce of the enemy was stopped, 
and that his transport arrangements had been 
rendered abortive. ‘The gallant captain retired 
to Kertch, and placed himself once more under 
the personal superintendence of the com- 
mander-in-chief. The termination of his 
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separate command was announced to the 
miral in terms of manly modesty, in u 
with his actions. The document was 1 
mitted to the lords commissioners by Ad: 
Lyons, with a suitable encomium from hin 
These official papers appropriately close 
narrative of the naval operations in that 
The despatch of the admiral was wr 
from the Royal Albert, Kazatch Bay, De 
ber the Ist :— 


“T request that you will lay befor: 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty the 
closed copy of a letter from Captain Sh 
Osborn, of the Vesuvius, dated the 24th 
informing me that, as the formation of ice 
commenced in the Sea of Azoff, and as he 
been informed by both M. Gopceviteh, 
Austrian merchant charged with the ship 
of corn in Austrian vessels, and by the Ru 
authorities at Mariopol, that all chance 
neutral vessels obtaining cargoes this year 
at an end, he had withdrawn to Kertch 
the squadron under his orders, after assv 
himself that no merchant vessels remain¢ 
that sea. 

‘“‘T have so frequently had occasion to | 
the merits of Captain Osborn under 
lordships’ notice, that it is perhaps unnece: 
on the present occasion that I should say 
than that he has maintained his high char: 
up to the close of the service upon whic 
was employed for six months, and he bi 
under my favourable notice the gallant 
zealous support he has received from firs 
last from the officers and men under 
orders.” 


The letter in which Captain Osborn resi; 
his command of the squadron of the 8« 
Azoff was as follows :— 


‘‘Being now, in accordance with yout 
structions, on my road to rejoin your fi 
have the honour to report the close of 0] 
tions in the Sea of Azoff, and the proceed 
of the squadron in that sea subsequent to 
last letter, dated off Gheisk, 7th of Nover 
1855. On the 7th I received your imsi 
tions, with notices relative to neutrals qui 
the Sea of Azoff on the 20th of Noven 
1855. The weather became most severe, 
I could only succeed in serving the no 
upon the authorities on shore at Maru 
But on the 8th of November the ship 
anchored off Mariopol were duly warned, 
on the 9th those of ‘Taganrog likewise. A 
of extreme violence from the eastward | 
continually from that date until the 18¢ 
November. I then immediately serve 
notice upon the neutral shipping in Berdie 
There, from M. Gopcevitch, as well as 
viously at Taganrog and Mariopol, we i 


| 
| 
| 


> 
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the Russian authorities had kept the 
rals in quarantine ever since their arrival, 
that the likelihood of cargoes being pro- 
dwasalmost at an end. A Russian officer 
fariopol laughed at the idea of the neu- 
believing they would get wheat this year, 
told Commander Kennedy, whom I sent 
ere with a flag of truce, that the neutrals 
, stay the winter. 
Under these circumstances, looking to your 
es and instructions upon the subject, it 
me acause of great anxiety for me, lest, 
he sudden commencement of winter, or 
tionally, the neutral vessels should fail to 
the sea on the 20th of November. I 
fore, as the ice had begun to make, and 
emperature to fall rapidly after the 13th, 
tched all the squadron to Kertch, except 
{rdent, Snake, and Clinker, and with them 
eded up the Gulf of Azoff. We arrived 
Mariopol on the 19th, and found all 
vals had sailed for Kertch; and on the 
I sighted Taganrog, and found the roads 
y, all the vessels that were there having 
ise left. The ice already extended on 
r hand some miles from the shore, the 
appeared to be frozen, and every indica- 
of winter having set in in that neighbour- 
was apparent. At Mariopol the river 
rbour was frozen, and much ice lined the 
as far down as Biéloserai Lighthouse, the 
erature at mid-day as low as 29° Fahren- 
From thence I separated the squadron, 
to examine the whole coast, from Canitchi 
enikale Lighthouse, most minutely, and 
single boat of the smallest description 
o be seen. 
n surrendering into ycur hands the pro- 
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ever received from the officers of the French 
navy serving in the Sea of Azoff. Among 
those more especially known to me, I feel 
justified in mentioning Lieutenant Cloné, com- 
manding the Brandon, Lieutenant La Juchette, 
of the fulton, and Lieutenant Vidal, of the 
Caton.” 


During the remainder of the winter the 
troops occupying Kertch and Yenikale found 
no occupation. ‘The way in which the houses 
had been dismantled, through the wantonness 
of the French soldiers, and the neglect of their 
officers, caused much inconvenience to the gar- 
rison, especially at Kertch. Drunkenness be- 
came very general, to the great injury of the 
men, and perplexity of the officers, who found 
every plan for its suppression inadequate. 
The French gradually departed, and the three 
garrisons, Kertch, Yenikale, and Fort Paul, 
were occupied by the British-Turkish con- 
tingent, and some of the sultan’s army. The 
regular English regiments also departed. These 
garrisons were well defended, the Turkish 
contingent being in a high state of discipline, 
so that the apprehensions were not shared 
there which were felt elsewhere,—that the 
Russians would cross the frozen Sea of Azoff 
in such numbers as to recapture these places. 
The sea was not for any great length of time 
so frozen as that large bodies of men could 
pass over; and if it had been, the Russians 
were not in a condition to make such an at- 
tempt. ‘The garrisons of the three fortresses 
numbered 20,000 men, and the straits of 
Kertch were generally sufficiently open for 
The grand 
error of the naval and military campaigns of 


it position in which you have been pleased | the Sea of Azoff during the season seems to 
ploy me for the last five months—that of | have been, that the Spit of Arabat was left in 
' Officer of a detached squadron—allow | possession of the enemy. Arabat and Kaffa 


Y, to express, most respectfully, my deep 
of the honour you conferred upon me, 
ie grateful recollection of the unvarying 


ess, confidence, and consideration I have | 


enced at your hands; without it I feel I 
‘should, as I trust I have, succeeded in 
ng out your views and instructions. 

ext to that, let me again remind you 
‘ny anxiety>to execute your plans has 
yeen an easy task, supported, as I have 
een, by the gallant and zealous exertions 
‘ery officer and man serving in this 
‘on; I know not how sufficiently to 
'8 my approbation of their conduct. And 
ot the less pleasing part of my duty to 
you of the kindly co-operation I have 


should have been occupied. For the omission 
the commanders, naval or military, in the 
straits and within the Sea of Azoff, were not 
responsible—they performed their mission; 
the neglect lay with the chief authorities in 
the Crimea. ‘The Russians took advantage of 
this want of foresight, and, notwithstanding 
all the destruction with which their coasts 
were visited, they still had hoarded grain in- 
accessible, overlooked by their enemies; and 
along the Spit of Arabat, throughout December 
and the early months of 1856, these stores were 
perseveringly conveyed to the army at Sebas- 
topol. Negotiations prolonged the armistice 
which winter began, until peace terminated 
the struggle. 
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CHAPTER CXI. 


EUPATORIA DURING THE AUTUMN AND CONCLUDING WINTER MONTHS OF 1855, AND TO THE 
MINATION OF THE WAR.—MEMOIR OF BEHRAM PASHA (LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CANNO} 


‘¢T wonder much, being men of such great leading as you are, 
That you foresee not what impediments 


Drag back our expedition,” 


AurmoucH an account of Eupatoria, and a 
circumstantial record of events. there to the 
summer of 1855, have been already given, it 
will be desirable to insert here a brief sketch 
given to the author by a Turkish gentleman 
who was acquainted with that place and 
the course of the war there. This is one ad- 
vantage of serial publications—that additional 
information concerning events previously re- 
lated can be supplied at various intervals, 
without impairing the consecutiveness of the 
narrative. 

Eupatoria is a town of 14,000 or 15,000 
inhabitants, composed of Tartars, Greeks, and 
Russians. It has a considerable export trace 
in grain, onions, hides, wool, dried meat, and 
tallow, &c. The town is irregularly built, 
but it contains some good houses and public 
offices. Up to the arrival of the allied armies 
in the Crimea, in September, 1854, no fortifica- 
tions whatever existed. On the approach of 
the fleets conveying the troops, Kupatoria was 
at once evacuated by nearly the whole of the 
_ population, and occupied without resistance by 
small detachments from the three forces, Eng- 
lish, French, and Turkish, whilst the main 
armies took a southerly direction, and landed 
at Old Fort in September. The Russian armies 
found themselves so fully occupied before Se- 
bastopol, that they had no time to molest the 
small garrison left at Eupatoria; and it was 
decided upon that the Turkish army under the 
command of Omar Pasha, then in the princi- 
palities and along the Danube, should occupy 
that place, with the view of creating a diver- 
sion upon Simpkeropol in favour of the allied 
armies before Sebastopol. The first body of 
these troops, under Behram Pasha (General 
Cannon), were landed at Eupatoria early in 
December, 1854, and before the month of 
March had expired, 60,000 Turkish soldiers, 
6000 horses, cannon, carts, &c., had marched 
through Bulgaria to the coast in the depth of 
winter, took shipping, crossed the Black Sea, 
and were safely landed at Eupatoria; scarcely 
an accident happened during the whole of these 
arduous operations, although executed in these 
stormy regions at that inclement season. No 
sooner, however, did the Russians see the 
object of the allied commanders in thus oc- 
cupying Eupatoria by the Turks, than they 
commenced assembling their forces in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Active preparations were 


| where he commenced his fruitless campé 
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taken by the Turkish commanders to thro 
field-works to meet the threatened a' 
which was made on the 17th of Febr 
1855, when Omar Pasha commanded in pi 
The onslaught took place early in the 1 
ing, and was chiefly directed against a be 
constructed under the direction of Be 
Pasha, but not completed, and from the : 
tery at the right of the town. This b 
successfully resisted the attack of the ex 
whose forces amounted to 40,000 men 
arms, with 100 guns, and, as Colonel Sim 
states, amongst them some 32-pounders, 
No movement was made from Eup 
till early in April, when Omar Pasha 
with him 15,000 men to join the allies | 
Sebastopol. It will be remembered fi 
bombardment was commenced on the 9 
this month, and uninterruptedly kept v 
ten days. During this attack, it was ex} 
that the Russian reserves would attacl 
allies on their right flank, by crossin; 
Tchernaya; had this happened, the it 
troops were to have opposed them. The ‘ 
of the allies on Sebastopol proved fru 
and Omar Pasha returned with his troc 
Eupatoria; but he could not be induc 
make a movement against the enemy, ” 
convoys of provisions were almost dail; 
passing within a few miles of the town 
June a brigade of cavalry, under the cor 
of General d’ Allonville, composed of twc 
ments of English dragoons, and two of ¥ 
were sent to Eupatoria. That gallant 
soon made a demonstration against the é 
and captured a convoy of provisions. 
Russians kept him at a distance afterwal 
Omar Pasha again returned to the 
camps before Sebastopol, taking will 
nearly 20,000 men; but neither there 
Eupatoria did the Turkish troops after 
take an active part in the combat in the © 
Achmet Pasha remained in comma 
Eupatoria until the conclusion of - 
his troops suffering much from sta 
and neglect—the money of the Turkis. 
being too late in coming after the } 
Sebastopol. Omar Pasha carried wit! 
20,000 men to Mingrelia from the 


favour of the besieged garrison of Kars. 
The above outline of events at Eup) 
and connected with the army of Hup' 


C I.] 


it was fruitlessly sent from one place to 
ther, only requires filling up in its latter 
tions, to put our readers in possession of 
remaining history of the war in that part 
he Crimea. 
Juring the summer, the neglect of the army 
Eupatoria, by the Turkish and allied au- 
ities, was unfortunate. The conduct of 
ar Pasha was most reprehensible. He had 
n urged by the commanders of the Western 
ies to operate so as to obstruct the Russian 
yoys; he pleaded want of cavalry at one 
s—want of forage another—then want of 
sport; and to these excuses was added the 
gation that the country was so destitute of 
er, he could not move ten miles into the 
rior. Yet the Russian army found fodder 
water, although they had not, like Omar, 
sea behind them, with ships of war and 
sports to convey whatever was required. 
Vhen the autumn set in, and the contest 
ind Sebastopol became closer, the impor- 
e of Eupatoria as a base of operations be- 
e more pressing upon the consideration of 
the conflicting powers, and after the fall of 
astopol, stil’ more so than ever. Omar 
been represented as the ‘‘stone of stumb- 
” to operations hitherto; but when he 
eted his attention to the Mingrelian ex- 
tion, and another Turkish general held 
‘ge of the garrison, matters were not much 
roved, no well concerted and well com- 
d plan of operations against the enemy was 
ght into action. The general relations of 
contending forces in the Crimea, and the 
ity which the army at Eupatoria had to 
2relations when Sebastopol fell, were placed 
1¢ time in the following light by Colonel 
iuge, in an article published by him in the 
nal des Débats :—‘‘It is known that the 
jlam army occupies a circle of steep heights 
ie right bank of the Tchernaya, the centre 
hich is M‘Kenzie’s Farm, situated on the 
|road to Simpheropol by Bagtché Serai, 
their right wing at the ruins of Inker- 
towards the northern forts, and their 
above Tchorgoum towards the Valley of 
ar. It is known also that the principal 
‘ions of their line are guarded by intrench- 
Sandredoubts. During the siege, a divi- 
| that of General d’Allonville, composed 
‘ipally of cavalry, occupied the Valley of 
‘um, the extreme right of the French army. 
‘tesent it is a corps of 30,000 men, which 
against the left of the Russians, and which 
‘ust driven it from the heights of Ourkussa, 
lage three leagues to the north-east of 
jw. There is on this point a tolerably good 
‘which leads to M‘Kenzie by the village 
‘amli. Our corps of 30,000 can thus arrive 
te Tchouliou, above Tchorgoum, where 
iedmontese are, and menace in the rear 


| 
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the line of the Russians. It appears to result 
from these facts that the French generals wish 
to constrain the enemy to evacuate their posi- 
tions, either by manceuvres, or by an attack on 
the front whilst the turning corps attacks them 
on the flank or the rear. At the same time the 
corps of Eupatoria, reinforced by 20,000 men, 
who may make it an army, can menace by the 
flank the communications of the Russians be- 
tween Simpheropol and Perekop. So it is that 
the results of the taking of Sebastopol are de- 
veloping themselves. ‘I'he corps of occupation 
of Eupatoria, which was 35,000 strong during 
the siege, is now of imposing force, and can 
henceforth assume the offensive. A new de- 
spatch of the Russian general-in-chief of the 
26th (September) states that already 33,000 men 
of that army have taken the field, menacing the 
right flank of the Russians. According to some 
German journals, the Russians, fearing to see 
themselves cut off from Perekop, or constrained 
to accept a battle under disadvantageous con- 
ditions, are on the point of evacuating all the 
Crimea, regarding it as henceforth lost to 
them. These papers even informed us yester- 
day that already large convoys of evacuation 
encumbered the roads of the interior. At 
Sebastopol the forts and batteries of the north, 
fire shot and shell daily on the town; but the 
French side has established batteries in the 
two forts which remained intact (that of 
Nicholas and the Quarantine), and on the ruins 
of other forts, from which we command, in our 
turn, those of the opposite side. If the Rus- 
slans were to evacuate the Crimea, either 
voluntarily or by force, all the northern forts 
would probably be abandoned and destroyed. 
They are useful to them as long as their army 
is stationed in presence of the allies; but from 
the moment they leave their line of M‘Kenzie 
to concentrate themselves on Bagtché Serai 
and Simpheropol, their forts would remain 
completely isolated at the south-west angle of 
the Crimea, far from the theatre of subsequent 
operations, and without being able to give any 
support to the Russian army. On the whole, 
the information we possess on the military 
movements in the Crimea causes us to suppose 
that the allied army has determined on an 
active plan of campaign during the two months 
of good weather which still remain, and that 
they will vigorously pursue the consequences 
which the great victory of Sebastopol is caleu- 
lated to produce.”’ 

It will throw further light upon this sub- 
ject 1f we quote an English authority, as well 
as that of Colonel St. Auge. Mr. Russell, 
under date of September 25th, describes Ad- 
miral Stewart and a naval squadron as haying 
proceeded along the coast with great display, 
in order to draw off the forces of the enemy 
from Sebastopol, under the idea that a descent 
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was contemplated by the allies somewhere on 
the coast—an object which was not attended 
with success. The squadron went as far as 
Eupatoria, and Mr. Russell obtained the follow- 
ing information and opinions from the officers 
on board :—‘‘ At Eupatoria they found no less 
than 31,000 Turkish infantry in a fine state of 
discipline, and in perfect readiness for any mili- 
tary service. These soldiers were all reviewed 
and inspected on the occasion, and officers of 
rank, English and French, were alike gratified 
by the disciplined alertness and efficiency of 
these neglected and almost useless infantry.”’ 
Mr. Russell then proceeded to express his 
own opinions on the result of what he had 
learned from the officers of the fleet :—‘‘ It is 
difficult to imagine that these Turks could not 
aid us materially in driving the enemy from 
Sebastopol if strengthened by an English divi- 
sion and two French divisions, which could be 
easily spared from this army at present. More- 
over, they might be aided by all our cavalry, 
which are now in very excellent condition, and 
are, nevertheless, of no earthly service at Kadi- 
koi or Baidar. Between French, English, and 
Sardinians we could send a force of at least 
5500 sabres to the north side of the Alma, which 
certainly would have nothing to fear from any 
Russian cavalry in the Crimea. Colonel 
M‘Murdo has collected more than 10,000 
horses and mules for the service of the land- 
transport corps, and it would be very strange 
indeed if he could not spare enough of them to 
supply and carry food for an expeditionary 
column during a week or ten days, nor is there 
any reason why we should not be able to aid 
the French zntendance in the field, should they 
require our assistance. ‘he allied fleet could 
embark and land the whole force in forty-eight 
hours, or, at all events, in sixty hours, at any 
point between Balaklava, or Kamiesch and 
EKupatoria. In the recent short cruise to and 
from Eupatoria the fleet could not discern any 
traces of the Russians north of the Alma. They 
could not make out a convoy, or even a single 
tent, all along the coast and the adjacent 
country, which can be swept by the telescope 
for several miles inland. It would seem, in- 
deed, as if the Russians did not use the Perekop 
Road to any great extent, or that their convoys 
made a détour towards the east in order to avoid 
meeting with any flying column from Eupa- 
toria. Possibly they send most of their sup- 
plies down by the Tchongar Road, and there 
is every reason to believe that the Russians 
have established another route between Perekop 
and T'’chongar for the purpose of advance or 
retreat. Ihave heard that some time back 
Captain Sherard Osborn, with one man, passed 
up the Straits of Genitschi in a punt, and pushed 
along through the rushes in the pestilential 
salt marshes up to Tchongar Bridge, which he 
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observed minutely, and that he saw enoug] 
satisfy him that an immense proportion of 
Russian supplies were conveyed into the Gri. 
by that route. Perekop is quite safe from 
sea-side. The Sprtfire, surveying vessel, ( 
tain Spratt, made several attempts, but - 
not able to get very near the land. J) 
believed that, to make assurance doubly s) 
the enemy take the road south between 
Staroe and Crasnoe Lakes, instead of going 
tween the sea-coast and Staroe. The rc 
becomes, however, a matter of indifferene 
we are not to make any offensive movem 
and although some people hug the hope { 
the czar will not be able to feed his a 
during the winter, the quantity of stores p' 
up on the north side 1s, to my mind, a guar 
tee for their disappointment.” 

The attention of military circles all over. 
Continent was directed at this juncture to 
peculiar relations of the opposing armies in. 
Crimea, and the importance of an advance 
the allies from Eupatoria in reference to 
general situation. As an instance of they 
in which foreign speculations and opinions 
indulged concerning this matter, the follow 
passage, from an article in the Ilitary Ga: 
of Vienna at the end of September, is quot! 
—‘‘The demonstration—so often declared | 
so often denied—of the allies from Eupato 
appears, after all, to be really about to be mi 
Prince Gortschakoff reports on the 28rd 4 
nearly 30,000 men are concentrated at 1 
spot, that his left wing is repeatedly alarm 
and that on the 22nd there was a collision w, 
the Russian infantry, after which the al: 
withdrew to Urkusti, descended, however, : 
plateau again on the 23rd, and repaired a r« 
Since Urkusti, or Riukasta, lies to the no! 
east of the right bank of the Tchernaya, | 
Russian detachments stood before the 8th 
September near Biuk Miskamia, on the | 
bank of the Tchernaya, it results from ) 
above despatch that the district of the Tcl: 
naya is in the hands of the allies, and ¢ 
the Russians have stationed their left wing! 
Tchoulia and Kandi, their centre near Man: 
Kaleh and M‘Kenzie’s Farm, and their 1): 
wing beyond Inkerman as far as the n& 
forts, while the bulk of their army is at Bagtt 
Serai. The attack on the Russian left w 
near Tchoulia, if repeated and successfully | 
lowed up, may be intended to produce } 
evacuation of the positions mentioned abi 
and thus force the Russians to fall back) 
their main body. The difficulties of the gro! 
are, nevertheless, of such a description, thi 
practicable route for cannon only exists alt 
the regular route beyond the Tchernaya, : 
Kam Most Farm, through Khutor M‘Ken! 
then across the Belbek, near Khutor. The}s 
session of this road must first be secured bet 
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; further offensive operations can be car- 
on.” 
stances seemed to favour the specula- 
is of the foreign military journalists, for a 
erfrom the St. Petersburg correspondent of 
famburgh paper, under date of September 
h, thus wrote :—‘‘ Under date the 28rd 
rant, Prince Gortschakoff reports that the 
es had landed 20,000 men at Eupatoria, 
that they now had a force of 30,000 men 
ais flank. On the 22nd they attacked the 
sian Infantry, who retreated to the heights 
r Rusta.”’ 
Inder date of the 28th, Prince Gortschakoff 
ted :—‘‘ Yesterday the enemy landed at 
yatoria, to the number of 33,000 men, and 
ipied different villages in the neighbourhood, 
a which they withdrew towards evening, 
ear upon our left flank. Nothing of im- 
ance, has, however, occurred. Our Cos- 
‘shave had an encounter with a French 
ging-party near Kertch, and made twenty- 
‘prisoners.’’ 
nthe 9th of October a telegraphic despatch 
ae prince gave thé following communica- 
5:—*‘ The enemy has advanced from Eupa- 
), threatening Perekop, but retired on meet- 
our advanced posts. On our left flank the 
ay has detached sixteen battalions from 
usta to Janisla.”’ 
iter in October the prince sent a despatch 
ie Russian minister of war, in which he not 
‘referred to the allies at Eupatoria, but: also 
ertch and Theodosia. As the proceedings 
ie allies at these places will not require a 
vate chapter, the despatch of the Muscovite 
iralissimo in reference to all these places is 
yt here :— 


The movement of the enemy’s vessels be- 
‘Eupatoria continues. On October 15th, 
and 17th, they disembarked cavalry 
(nfantry ; and on the 18th the disembark- 
{ of troops was very considerable. 'To- 
's evening there were thirteen vessels, eight 
‘1ers, and forty-six transports in the roads. 
Lieutenant-general Baron Wrangel, in- 
ld with the command of the troops in the 
sn part of the Crimea, reports that hay- 
-celved notite of the arrival at Kertch of 
‘of the enemy’s troops, to the number of 
» 0, he, to assure himself, effected a recon- 
umee in the direction of Kamich-Bourno 
aaimine. Our Cossacks arrived at these 
les without encountering obstacles on the 
‘tthe adversary, who retired before them 
‘ Points. It was ascertained that the camp 
i allies near the Jewish cemetery had not 
‘Ifally established, and that five steamers 
“anchored in the Bay of Kertch, three 
\ Yenikale, and one at Kamich-Bourno. 
eodosia two of the enemy’s steamers have 
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entered the road and attempted to approach 
the city, but the fire of one of our batteries 
compelled them to take again to sea.” 


On the 27th General Simpson wrote to Lord 
Panmure as follows :— 


‘The force from Eupatoria, under the com- 
mand of General d’Allonville, made a recon- 
naissance on the 22nd instant. They fell in 
with a large force of the enemy, and offered 
them battle. The Russians, however, re- 
treated before them, after the exchange of a 
few rounds with the horse-artillery. 

“I beg to inclose a copy of the report of 
Brigadier-general Lord George Paget, in com- 
mand of the English cavalry at that place. 

‘I have the honour to report the departure 
of all the Turkish force that were here for Asia, 
with the exception of some artillery, which 
has been transferred to the contingent. 

“The weather continues magnificent, and 
the health of the troops all that can be desired.” 


The inclosure referred to by General Simp- 
son was dated the 26th, and was as follows :— 


“‘T have the honour to report that the allied 
troops stationed here, under the command of 
general of division, d’Allonville, marched from 
Hupatoria on Monday morning, the 22nd inst. 
The force advanced in two columns, the details 
of which are in the margin* the one taking a 
northerly direction, and skirting towards the 
east of the lake Sasik Guiloie, until it arrived 
at the village of Karagurt; the other proceed- 
ing by the strip of land between that lake and 
the sea to the town of Saki. The light cavalry 
brigade and troop of horse-artillery under my 
command formed part of the first-mentioned 
column, which was commanded by General 
d’Allonville himself. We marched at daybreak, 
and arrived at Karagurt (18 miles) about 4 P.a., 
when we bivouaced for the night, and which, 
before leaving, we destroyed. When we had ad- 
vanced within about three miles of this village 
we came in presence of a force of about twenty 
squadrons of Russian cavalry, who retired be- 
fore us, after some shots from the French horse- 
artillery, which told with some effect. 

“Qn the morning of the 23rd we proceeded, 
at daybreak, in a southerly direction, passing 
close to the village of Temesch, where we came 
in sight of a body of Russian cavalry, consider- 
ably superior in numbers to that we had seen 
the evening before, a strong force of guns, and, 

* Ist column—Six Ottoman battalions, eight French 
battalions (de Failly), half the Bashi-bazouks, four 
Ottoman squadrons, one Ottoman battery (montée), two 
French batteries (montées), ‘ambulance active’ for 
eighty wounded, under the orders of Muschir Achmet 
Pasha. 2nd column—Four Ottoman battalions, two 
French battalions, half the Bashi-bazouks, twelve Otto- 
man squadrons, twelve French squadrons, ten British 
squadrons, six pieces of horse-artillery of each nation, 


and ‘ambulance active’ for eighty wounded, under the 
orders of the general commander-in-chief (supérieur),”’ 
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I believe, some battalions of infantry. “This 
body also retired before us, at a considerable 
distance, while we continued our advance to 
the village of Tuzla, on a rising ground, to the 
left of which village General d’ Allonville took 
up a position and offered battle, Captain 
Thomas’s troop of horse-artillery firing several 
rounds with precision, which were answered 
by the enemy without effect. After waiting 
here for two hours, and seeing that the enemy 
were effecting a further retreat, General d’ Allon- 
ville formed a junction with the column under 
Muschir Achmet Pasha, at the town of Saki, 
where he bivouaced, destroying the town and 
considerable Russian cantonments. 

‘“‘On the 4th instant (yesterday) we re- 
turned to Eupatoria by the sea-coast road. 
On the first day’s march the French cavalry 
were in front—the English cavalry in support 
—the Turkish cavalry on our left flank. On 
the second day the cavalry under my command 
were in advance, supported by the French 
cavalry—the Turkish cavalry on our left flank. 

‘‘T have great satisfaction in stating that 
General d’Allonville expressed to me his ap- 
proval of the manner in which the cavalry I 
have the honour to command manceuvyred in 
the field, as, likewise, of the good practice of 
our horse-artillery ; and I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to express my acknowledgments of the 
courtesy evinced towards me and the troops 
under my command, by the general during the 
time we were in the field, and since we landed 
at Kupatoria. I beg to inclose a return of 
casualties, caused by exhaustion, from the want 
of water, of which there was a very great scar- 
city every where. 

“Captain Hamilton, Royal Navy, has re- 
quested me to inform you that the French brig 
of war Alouette, and her majesty’s ship Dia- 
mond, co-operated with the troops on this 
occasion; but that he, finding a sailing vessel 
unhandy on thisservice, placed the guns and men 
of the Diamond on board the steam transport 
Oneida, from which he fired on the flanks, 
and on some advanced pickets of the enemy.” 


On the 27th, 28th, and 29th, the united 
French and British undertook fresh reconnais- 
sances, and were sharply opposed by the enemy. 
The Royal Horse-artillery attached to the bri- 
gade of Lord Paget were very efficient, and Cap- 
tain Thompson, in command of that arm of the 
force, distinguished himself by his skill and cou- 
rage. Lord Paget showed a spirit and ability 
worthy of the name he bears, and of which 
the British army is so proud, as associated 
with the glorious recollections of the Peninsula 
and Waterloo. The following report of the 
brigadier-general to the commander-in-chief 
in the Crimea was dated October the 80th :— 


‘T haye the honour to report that the allied 
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forces stationed here, disposed as per marg 
marched on the small town of Saki, on 
morning of the 27th instant, under the ¢ 
mand of General of Division d’ Allonville. 

“At the further extremity of the st 
that divides the sea from the Lake of § 
Guiloie (by which route the column march 
the ground rises to the level of the steppe | 
that universally prevails. On reaching 
point the allied cavalry and horse-artil 
made a rapid advance to the front for ak 
five miles, in an easterly direction, passing 
the left of Saki. We there found the en 
in much the same position in which we 
left them on the 23rd instant, though t 
had, to a certain extent, intrenched th 
selves. General d’Allonville from this p 
opened a fire with much effect, which « 
tinued for nearly an hour, and which 
warmly responded to by the enemy. Cap 
Thomas’s troop of horse-artillery being ; 
ported by the 12th Lancers, the Carabine 
4th and 18th Light Dragoons being in sec 
line in reserve. The loss to the allies on 
occasion was thirty killed and wounded; 
English artilleryman having been slig 
wounded, two horses killed and three woun 
We then withdrew to the town of Saki, w! 
we bivouaced for the night. : 

“At daybreak on the 28th instant, 
cavalry and horse-artillery made another 
vance, in rather a more northerly direction 
the south of the village of Temesch), in 
endeavour to turn the right of the enemy 
to draw him into action, which, however 
appeared to show no disposition to respon¢ 
and we consequently returned to our biv 
at Saki, in front of which the infantry 
remained to secure our rear. On the se 
night there was a total want of water 
consequence of the drain upon the wells 
night before, and there was an absenc 
water for a circumference of many miles to 
front. The column, therefore, returned 
EKupatoria yesterday, the 29th instant. 

‘‘T beg to report that I have attached ( 
tain the Honourable Charles Keith, 4th L 
Dragoons, to General d’Allonville, during 
time the troops are in the field; and thi 
sent Captain Clifton, 12th Lancers, on b 
her majesty’s ship Didmond, to assist Cap 
Hamilton, R.N., in his operations.” 

* ‘First column, under the command of Musehir 
met Pasha:—Division of Turkish and Egyptian infa 
each with a battery of artillery; one brigade of Tu 
cavalry, with a troop of horse-artillery. 

‘Second column, under the command of Gener 
Division de Failly :—A section of French engineers, 
battalions of French infantry, two battalions of arty 

‘‘Third column, under the command of Gener 
Division d’Allonville, Commander-in-chief :—A br 
of Turkish cavalry (Ali Pasha); division of Frenc! 
valry,-with its troop of horse-artillery (General I 
hazy) ; brigade of British cavalry, with its ee of b 
artillery (Brigadier-general Lord George Paget). | 


n refererence to the same transactions, 
nee Gortschakoff sent the following despatch 
1is government :— 


‘On the 15th (27th) of October, the allies 
in left Hupatoria, with from twenty to 
ty squadrons, and three batteries, followed 
six battalions of infantry, and marched on 
i by the spit of land. 

‘Our advanced-guard fell back upon the 
ébotar position, where the whole of General 
abelsky’s cavalry had been ordered to con- 
rate. The enemy, who had massed their 
ps to the left, in the direction of the Te- 
ch telegraph, continued their movement as 
as the ravine which runs from Temesch in 
direction of T'chébotar, where they were 
ived by the fire of our battery in position, 
yhich they replied by a round from their 
ery placed near the ravine. However, on 
aiding the reinforcements coming up from 
sides of our advanced-post, our adversaries 
back on Saki, and, at nightfall, withdrew 
he ground situate between that village and 
e Guiloie, where they bivouaced. 

Our troops remained in the position they 
pied; Lieutenant-general Prince Radzi- 
, who had arrived with his detachment at 
o'clock in the evening, halted near Dja- 


2. 

On the 16th (28th) the enemy repeated 
r offensive movements in two detachments 
1¢ against Tchébotar, the other, to the left, 
ost Djamine. 

Our advanced-guard remained, as on the 
lous evening, in its position; and Lieu- 
nt-general Prince Radziwill’s detachment 
od itself further to the right, with two 
nents of Lancers thrown forward en échelon. 
m the enemy’s left column, which was 
neing slowly on Djamine, had passed the 
esch lighthouse, General Schabelsky or- 
lup a regiment of Dragoons of the reserve 
ie right of the Lancers. Perceiving this 
ment, the enemy immediately fell back 
Tejoined the right column, which had 
ined in front of Saki. 

{n the night between the 16th and 17th 
1and 29th) the enemy set fire to the vil- 
of Touzly, and, under cover of the fire of 
‘feamers, returned to Kupatoria by the spit 
amd. Our cavalry resumed its former 


ons.” 


thing occurred in October to vary the 
tony of the operations of the troops under 
rals d’Allonville and Paget. During the 
part of November, these reconnaissances 
lesultory actions were continued, but did 
nateriaily influence the fortunes of the 
_ On the 2nd of November, the Turkish 
lier-general, Ali Pasha, and Lieutenant- 
1Pottenham, of the British army, were 


| 
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engaged in a small exploit which was accom- 
plished satisfactorily, and was thus reported by 
Lord Paget to his excellency the commander- 
in-chief :— 


‘“‘T have the honour to report that a portion 
of the allied troops stationed here, under the 
command of General of Brigade Ali Pasha, 
strength as per margin,* were sent yesterday 
to the village of Tchotai, fifteen miles to the 
north of Kupatoria, in consequence of informa- 
tion of some stores of hay, live-stock, &c., 
having been collected there by the enemy. 

“The two squadrons of the 12th Lancers 
were commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Tot- 
tenham, of that regiment, whose report I have 
the honour to enclose, and by which it will be 
gratifying to observe that this operation met 
with the most complete success. The re- 
mainder of the allied forces here made at the 
same time a demonstration to the right of this 
village, for the purpose of drawing off the 
attention of the enemy; the English brigade 
of cavalry advancing as far as Yultschuk, the 
French on their right. 

‘‘Colonel Pole, 12th Lancers, was in com- 
mand, an attack of fever having for some days 
confined me to my bed, and he reports that no 
enemy made its appearance in any force.” 


The report of Colonel Tottenham to Lord 
Paget was as follows :— 


““T have the honour to report that, agree- 
ably to brigade orders of the 1st inst., I pro- 
ceeded at 4 a.m. yesterday, in command of 
two squadrons of the 12th Royal Lancers, to 
join the force under Ali Pasha, ordered to 
assemble in front of the Turkish cavalry camp. 

“At daylight we marched through Alchir 
to Tchotai, a village about fifteen miles from 
this. The Turkish cavalry were in advance, 
supported by the English and French squa- 
drons. We arrived at Tchotai about half-past 
eleven o'clock, and captured 1 Russian commis- 
sariat officer (as it is supposed), 1 Cossack, 
about 40 arabas, and about 3000 head of 
horses, camels, oxen, and sheep; 3 Russian 
carriages were brought in, and a considerable 
number of the inhabitants of the village. We 
started on our return at half-past one o’clock, 
and destroyed 30 large ricks of hay. We 
arrived in camp about half-past eight: no 
resistance was offered by the enemy.” 


Under date of the 6th (18th) of November, 
Aide-de-camp General Prince Gortschakoff sent 
to his government the following representation 
of the state of things in the Crimea, especially 
at EKupatoria :— 

* ¢¢ Under the orders of General of Brigade Ali Pasha: 
—Bashi-bazouks, two regiments of Turkish cavalry, two 
French squadrons (Hussars), two English squadrons 
(Lancers).” 
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‘‘ Nothing remarkable has taken place in the 
Crimea. According to information deserving 
of credit, only a small portion of the Turks 
have left Eupatoria. The Huropean troops 
have remained there, and on every point the 
enemy generally is occupied in making great 
preparations for the winter. The number of 
the enemy’s ships of war-in Kamiesch Bay and 
in Sebastopol roads is very small.” 

The remainder of the month of November 
passed away without anything having been 
achieved by the allies, except exercising their 
cavalry in petty reconnaissances. Even these 
terminated with the month of November; and 
the winter and early spring, until peace put an 
end to all expectation of future action, were 
spent ina way dreary and monotonous. Sel- 
dom had a garrison so little to encourage en- 
terprise or afford amusement. Thus Eupatoria, 
strategically a place of great importance if in 
the hands of generals who knew how to use it, 
was occupied by a large army for many months, 
—fed at great expense from beyond sea, and 
causing the costly employment of a large 
amount of transport in conveying the appli- 
ances of war, and bringing troops backward and 
forward, as the policy or the caprice of the 
generals-in-chief changed,—and yet the only 
advantage which resulted was the detention of 
a considerable body of the enemy’s troops as a 
corps of observation. 

In another page it was noticed that the first 
Turkish division which landed at Eupatoria, 
when the allies determined upon occupying the 
place in force, under Omar Pasha, was com- 
manded by Behram Pasha, so much better 
known as the English general, Cannon. This 
officer took a prominent part in the war on the 
Danube, and at Silistria and Giurgevo crowned 
himself with immortal honour by his valour 
and skill. His conduct in relieving Silistria 
was at once talented and daring, to a degree 
not often met with in the annals of war. 
He saved Silistria, and inflicted upon the 
Russians the most profound humiliation which 
they had experienced during the whole war. 
No other defeat, except that sustained in the 
battle of Kars, so thoroughly humiliated the 
Muscovite arms. ‘The present seems an ap- 
propriate place in which to introduce the me- 
moir of a man so eminent, not only for personal 
heroism, but as a general. 

Lieutenant-general Cannon (Behram Pasha) 
was born at Murroes,in Forfarshire. At an 
carly age he went to India, and joined the Ma- 
dras army. His first experience in active ser- 
vice was gained in the Coorg war, in which 
his regiment (the 40th N. I.) bore a dis- 
tinguished part. Not expecting that the 
rajah’s troops were capable of making a serious 
resistance, some other regiments had advanced 
against them, and were nearly cut up. Another 
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part of the force, including the 40th, after 
taining a fierce opposition from the en, 
who was strongly posted within a stocl 
pushed on so vigorously that the war was 
brought to a close by the occupation of 
country. On the conclusion of this wai 
returned to Britain on sick certificate. ¥ 
at home, the civil war in Spain was raging, 
‘the legion,’ under Sir de Lacy Evans, 
being raised. Anxious to see more servic 
entered that corps as captain, and, afte 
cruiting a considerable body of men in 
south of England, embarked, in the summ 
18385, for the north coast of Spain, holdir 
that time the rank of major. At this time 
boa was the place most pressed by the Car: 
The legion and a body of Spanish troops 
then sent to relieve it. Major Cannon’s st 
liking for the battle-field and military ad 
ture, which amounted to a passion, was 
strikingly illustrated while he was empl 
with the force at this place. One day he 
gone on board an English gentleman's y; 


which was then in the river. Towards 
evening firing commenced. Major Cai 
requested to be put on shore. Mr. H- 


the owner of the yacht, declined to nsk 
safety of his boat and crew, on account 0; 
boisterous state of the water. After e 
motive urged by Major Cannon to in 
him to give him a passage had failed, 
major declared that he would swim on sl 
This threat, which was made with the 
intention of being carried out, induced: 
Ji—— to incur the danger of losing his | 
rather than permit Major Cannon to under 
such a hazardous experiment as he mediti 
in order to join his regiment and to take 
in the battle. 

Tn all the fighting that occurred, there as 
as during the time the legion served in 5) 
he took part. It was not till the dth of J 
1836, that the more serious part of the stru, 
as far as the legion was concerned, took p 
St. Sebastian was the scene where the Bi 
troops first gave the Carlists a signal de 
They stormed and took the Carlist lines, 
entirely relieved the town, which was real 
fall into the enemy’s hands. In this 4! 
Major Cannon, who led one of the regi 
during part of the day, was severely wou!) 
A few weeks, however, rendered him fit 4 
the command of a regiment to which he 
now been appointed. In repulsing the atte 
of the Carlists to regain their lines he agal! 
nalised himself, and was honourably notic! 
the despatches. His health, however, failn 
advice of his medical man he made a short 
to Great Britain. Nothing important ocet 
during his absence. On his return he res! 
command of the 9th regiment. He wasj' 
time to be present at one of the ploodies 
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ost hard-contested actions of the campaign ; 
is was the attack, on the lst of October, of 
e British lines by the Carlist army. The 
emy, being driven back with great slaughter, 
emed to have given up the idea of resuming 
fensive operations for the season. In the 
eantime, however, they intrenched them- 
lres most strongly on the heights in front. 
1¢ legion being strengthened, General Evans 
ok the earliest opportunity that spring 
orded of marching against the enemy. The 
imendi, which was the stronghold of the 


rliss works, was attacked on the 15th of. 


weh. ‘The British and Spanish regiments 
ich General Evans had selected for this oper- 
on were again and again repulsed. At the 
se of the day the general came up to Colonel 
nnon, and asked him if he thought that he 
ild take the Orimendi; he replied that he 
mght he could do so without firing a shot; 
added, however, that he wonld only under- 
e the task on one condition, viz., that the 
‘eral should pledge his word that his men 
uld have their knapsacks before nightfall. 
is being given, he, having cautioned his 


n against waiting to fire, made a rush | 


h them upon the Orimendi, their bayonets 
d, and in ten minutes the place, which 
held out the whole day against vastly 
erior bodies of troops, was cleared, and in 
session of the British. General Evans 
nediately rode up to him, and in thank- 
him for this most valuable piece of ser- 
, said, in a jocular manner, “But you 
1!” The colonel’s reply was, ‘Only 
shot.” A musket had gone off by acci- 


wing to the failure of Sarsfield, the gene- 
of a division of the Spanish army, to ad- 
ve against the Carlists in another direction, 
whole Carlist army was let loose, and 
2 down, on the 16th of March, against 
eral Evans’s force, and the consequence 
| it fell back from the positions it had 
ed with skill and steadiness. Our hero’s 
ment was not broken on that day, and 
ibuted much to the successful retrograde 
ment. At the period of these events the 
ect of our memoir was only a very few 
‘3 beyond twenty. 

1 better concert being established between 
wal Evans and the queen’s generals, he 
need against Hernani, the head-quarters 
eCarlist army, in conjunction with Espar- 
| The latter had promised a pension of 
Re (upwards of a shilling a day) to the 
‘soldier who should get into Hernani. 
el Cannon’s regiment was the first that 
Jached the town. Having brought his 
ide, which he now commanded, close up 
‘2 of the gates, he jumped upon a sentry- 


Sprung over the wall, in a moment un-_ 
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barred the gate, and let his regiment in. He 
was adjudged to be the person who had gained 
the pension. The town was immediately 
abandoned by the enemy. The capture of 
Irun, a very strongly fortified Carlist town, 
| was the next result of this combined move- 
ment. In this hard-won action the legion 
had the largest share, and Cannon’s brigade 
did a great part of this work. It was to him 
that the commandant of the place surrendered 
his sword—a trophy which he has still in 
his possession. ‘The surrender of this place 
may be said virtually to have concluded the 
war, and the services of the legion. Large 
arrears of pay were due to the men. All the 
men, with the exception of Colonel Cannon’s, 
were sent home without getting their claims 
“settled; the reason of their being more justly 
dealt with, was the firmness of the colonel. 
He told the Spanish government that he would 
not suffer a single man to be embarked for 
England, until the money due to his men 
was paid up: this determined language had 
the desired effect; the arrears of the men 
were promptly liquidated. Colonel Cannon, 
in consideration of his services to the Queen of 
Spain in the war, received the first and second 
class orders of St. Ferdinand, and that of Com- 
mander of the Order of Charles III. He also 
got the medals struck for the action of the 5th 
of May, before St. Sebastian, and for the cap- 
ture of Irun. 


The following statement of the general’s 
services in Spain is extracted from the official 


records of the India House :— 

“ Sept. 1, 1835.—Was present with the 
force which assembled at Portugalette in the 
beginning of 1835, and which relieved the city 
of Bilboa, then closely besieged by the Carlists 
for several months. 

‘* Sept. 11.—Was major in the 6th or Scotch 
Grenadiers, in the battle fought at Puento 
Neuvo, near Bilboa, on this day. 

‘Jan. 16, 17, 1836.—Was present in the 
actions on the heights of Arlaban on these 
two days, and commanded the 4th regiment. 

‘‘ May 5.—Was major in the 9th Irish re- 
giment at the storming of the lines of St. 
Sebastian, and battle of Ayeta, where he was 
severely wounded in the right shoulder and 
neck; the 9th Irish on this day lost, in killed 
and wounded, 13 officers and 152 men, although 
its strength, on entering the field, was only 21 
officers, and 473 non-commissioned officers and 
privates. Received for conduct on this day, 
the decoration of a knight of the first class of 
the national and military Order of St. Fer- 
dinand, and promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel. Conduct noticed in general 
orders. 

“ May 22, 1836.—Appointed lieutenant- 
colonel commandant of the 9th Irish regiment, 
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« May 28.—On this day, although suffering 
severely from wounds, and supported upor his 
horse, he commanded his regiment, crossing 
the Uremia, taking the heights of Ometzoyana, 
and town of Paossages. 

“« June 6.—Was present in this day’s action, 
when the enemy made an attack upon the 
British lines, where he commanded an advance- 
post. Conduct for this day noticed in general 
orders. — 

“July 11.—Present in the reconnaissance 
and action in front of Fuentarabia, on which 
occasion he covered the rear during the retro- 
grade movement. 

“ July 17.—Obliged to return to England on 
account of the wounds which he received on 
the 5th of May. 


«¢ Sept. 23.—Rejoined the army in the north- 
of Spain. 


‘“« Oct. 1.—Was present in this day’s action, 
when the enemy attacked the British lines in 
great force. Conduct noticed in general orders. 

“ March 10, 1837.—Was present in the 
battle of this day, where he led the 9th regi- 
ment, in column of subdivisions, to the suc- 
cessful attack with the bayonet on the redoubts 
of Ometzoyana, and captured a standard from 
the regiment which defended the battery. 

‘“‘ Varch 15.—In like manner this corps, 
which he led, charged with the bayonet, and 
without firing a shot, the intrenched heights of 
Orimendi, and captured three guns. On this 
day he received a slight contusion over the left 
breast. Noticed in general orders, and pro- 
moted to colonel. 

“ March 16.—Was engaged during the whole 
of the battle of this day. 

“ March 20.—Appointed to the command of 
the 9th and 10th regiments, consolidated. into 
one corps of ten companies, consisting of all 
ranks to nearly 1400 men, and styled the 
‘Royal Irish.’ 

“ May 6.—Present in this day’s action, near 
the house of Aguiri, beyond San Sebastien. 

““ May 14.—This morning led the Royal 
Trish, and retook the heights of Orimendi; 
towards the afternoon, led the Royal Irish 
with the bayonet up to the French gate of the 
fortified town of Hernani, and was the first to 
scale the walls, thereby gaining the prize of 
10 reals per diem for life, offered by his excel- 
lency the general-in-chief, Count Suchona,* 
several days previous, to the first man who 
should enter Hernani. Captured the colours 
of the regiment which defended the town-hall 
of Hernani, and drove General Gibuelda and 
his troops out at the opposite gate at the point 
of the bayonet. 

“« May 16, 17.—Siege and storming of Irun; 
led the Royal Irish, on the 17th, in by the 
French gate. Conduct noticed in general orders. 

* Espartero, afterwards regent of Spain. 
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“ May 18.—Commanded the Royal - 
the surrender of Fuentarabia. On this 
received for conduct in the field, from the 1) 
of May up to the 18th, the cross of the 
class of the national and military Order of | 
Ferdinand. 

““ May 29.—Present at the taking of | 
dora.” 

He was present in the above-mentio 
battles, sieges, and affairs, also several acti 
of minor importance not here mention 
likewise at the taking, fortifying, and putt 
in a state of defence, a number of towns. 
villages, constructing lines, erecting field 1: 
teries, &c. &c., in the north of Spain. | 

Colonel Cannon had been noticed in ge 
ral orders for the high state of discipline 
which he kept his regiment; he received | 
1st class, also the cross of the 2nd class of | 
national and military Order of St. Ferdina| 
a silver medal for the battle of Ayeta — 
storming the lines of St. Sebastian, also a ¢. 
medal for the storming of Irun, for both: 
which her most catholic majesty was gracio1. 
pleased to issue royal decrees. On his ret: 
to England he waited upon Sir James Ri‘ 
Carneec, Bart., chairman of the honourable) 
Court of Directors, who was pleased to thi 
him, in the name of the honourable court,’ 
his conduct in Spain, and, unsolicited on ; 
part, the chairman furnished him with let 
to the right honourable the governor 1 
commander-in-chief of Madras. 

A statement similar to the above was 1 
warded to the adjutant-general’s office at : 
dras, in 1839, by desire of the commander: 
chief. | 
After his honourable reception by the di\ 
tors of the East India Company, Colonel ( 
non returned to India, and the high appreé 
tion of his services by the court of direct 
and by the Governor-general of India, lec 
his appointment as one of the commissio! 
for the government of the territories of * 
sore. Having held this important post« 
some years, he revisited Europe, and, on: 
marriage, resigned his appointment. He all 
wards became connected with the West } 
dlesex militia, and in 1853 acted as lieuten'| 
colonel commandant. On the breaking ov‘ 
the war between Turkey and Russia, im? 
same year, he was asked by the Turkish gov! 
ment, through their ambassador here, to va 
command in their army. Being jojned bys 
more officers, he proceeded to Constantine’ 
All those officers, owing to the want of ' 
fidence in the promises of the Turkish m 
ters, gave up the idea of taking service. Gen’ 
Cannon, however, stuck to the object he 
in view; and having got two other In’ 
officers to join and accompany him, was, 
pointed a major-general on the staff of 
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Homan army in Asia. Before, however, going 
‘the theatre of war allotted to him, he paid 
visit to the head-quarters of Omar Pasha at 
yumla. Omar Pasha saw reason to think 
at he would be of service to him, and re- 
vested permission from the Turkish govern- 
ont to retain him in connection with the 
my of the Danube. This was at once 
anted, and General Cannon, now designated 
sbram Pasha, was appointed to a brigade of 
earmy of the Danube. 

Some time after he had become attached to 
is corps, he was sent by Omar Pasha to con- 
atulate the princes and generals of the allied 
mies on their arrival in Turkey, and to 
ange a meeting of all the chiefs, both naval 
d military, at Varna, to decide on the course 
operations. This conference determined all 
fs subsequent operations of the war. Mean- 
uile the Russians were pressing the siege of 
‘istria, with an army of upwards of 60,000 
jn, a large and efficient siege-train, and a 
Ifal body of engineers, commanded by Schil- 
s, the most celebrated engineer officer in 
birarmy. ‘The garrison, encouraged by the 
foism of the pasha, the great military ca- 
pity of Colonel Grach, the chief of the 
illery and engineer department, and by the 
tlantry of Captains Butler and Nasmyth 
(vo British officers), was making a very brave 
listance: but the works of the Russians 
ire advancing; the numbers of the garrison 
we becoming much reduced ; provisions were 
[ing ; the inhabitants were in a state of 
jpair; Silistria was on the brink of being 
srendered or taken. Omar Pasha had ordered 
¢> body of 5000 men, under a Turkish officer 
fm Shumla, to relieve the place, but it had 
ide an unsuccessful attempt to get in. He 
C(ermined on a second expedition. This he 
erusted to General Cannon. The men imme- 
Ctely under the general were scarcely 5000 
ven he approached towards the camp of the 
ssians. Having selected a woody height for 
i own camp, he continued from that place to 
aioy the enemy. Hearing that the garrison was 
a but resolved to yield, he determined to get 
lo the town, if possible. Seeing that it was 
loossible to fight his way through the Russian 
28, which extended all round the place, he 
. upon a stratagem which was attended with 
Caplete success. He wrote a letter in Eng- 
li to the governor of Silistria, informing 
ta that he would endeavour to enter by 4 
‘ipe: gate in front of the Russians next day. 
- told him that he had 25,000 men, and he 
€sected that he would meet him with 10,000. 
Is letter was given to two Bashi-bazouks, 
Yo, in all probability as was intended, fell into 
‘hands of the Russians. ‘The enemy natu- 
"ly concentrated their forces near the point 
Totioned in the letter. In the meantime 
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General Cannon, leaving some hundreds of his 
men in his camp, to give it the same appear- 
ance as it previously had, with a view of 
strengthening the delusion of the Russians, 
made a long détour to the west during the 
night, and next morning got safely into Silis- 
tria on that side, the Russians only finding 
their mistake when his rear-guard was getting 
safely within the circle of forts constituting 
the outworks of the place. The ground which 
his little army had gone over was not less 
than forty-two miles. He found the gar- 
rison in a state of despair, and on the point 
of capitulating: aided by his troops, it how- 
ever breathed a new life. Convinced that the 
place could now be held, he determined on 
energetic measures. The first of these was 
to make the pasha solemnly swear that he 
would hear of no surrender. Then the forts 
were reconnoitred. Captain Butler was that 
night struck by a ball from a Russian rifle, at 
the general’s side, and was raised by him. 
The protracted resistance which Gortschakoff 
now saw the garrison was capable of making 
induced him soon to raise the siege. Omar 
Pasha, on hearing of these events, paid a visit 
to Silistria, and on meeting General Cannon, 
held out both his hands to him, and said, 
‘‘ You have saved Silistria.” He afterwards 
thanked him, before the Turkish officers, as 
the deliverer of Silistria.* 

On the afternoon of the 6th of July, 1854, 
the Russians were in camp on the mainland, 
beyond the island of Mokan, and close to the 
town of Giurgevo. They had also guns, and 
twelve riflemen, on the island of Ramadan, 
opposite to Rustchuk. Early on the morning 
of the 17th of July, Mokan was occupied by 
the Turkish troops. Hussein Pasha believed 
their forces in all to amount between two and 
three thousand men only; he thought the 
main body had retired. On the morning of 
the 7th their tents had disappeared; nothing 
was to be seen of the enemy, and the pasha 
said he had information that they had all left. 
He resolved to cross the river in two places— 
one opposite Rustchuk and the other higher 
up the river, and nearly opposite Messai Tabia. 
He commenced between eight and nine o’clock, 
a la Franco, by sending 300 riflemen over first, 
in front of Rustchuk; but, instead of forming 
a strong division of his troops and filling all the 
boats, the whole issuing simultaneously from 
the right bank to the enemy’s shore, boat after 
boat was dispatched as they were filled by the 
troops. A battalion of the 6th regiment fol- 
lowed the rifles, all under the command of 
Ferek Beker Pasha. With these troops no 


* Some additional particulars of the operations around 
Silistria have been here given: these will render our 
narrative more complete than the imperfect nature of the 
available information admitted, when treating of those 
events. 
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gabions or sand-bags were sent. Behram 
Pasha and Captain Burke, R.E., immediately 
on landing marched to the front with the rifles. 
The enemy opposed them at once, but were suc- 
cessfully driven back, where they took shelter 
under a battery, and brought up reinforcements. 
Behram Pasha, with two companies of rifles, 
charged the retreating enemy right into the 
fosse of this battery, where great slaughter 
took place. Our riflemen, after some time, 
were obliged to retire, and fell back upon the 
river and the reserves. At this time the want 
of gabions and sand-bags was much felt. Lieu- 
tenant Ballard advanced with a second body of 
skirmishers, whilst the rifles were fighting in 
advance. The reserves should have been formed 
up, showing a front to the enemy, at the same 
time a working-party ought to have been em- 
ployed throwing up intrenchments. Nothing 
of this sort was done, the conyequence was, 
when the rifles fell back all was found to be in 
confusion. Fortunately, Ali Pasha arrived at 
this time with fresh troops, and by his own good 
example and firmness restored order, and the 


men commenced to throw up intrenchments. | 


Whilst these operations were going on opposite 
the town, two battalions passed over in front 
of Messai Tabia, upwards of a mile higher 
up the river. lLieutenant-colonel Yaver Bey 


(Ogilby) came over with the first body of these | 
troops, about 500 men; his object was to form | 
a junction with the other troops, which he | 
successfully accomplished, after meeting with | 


a determined resistance. A detachment of 150 
men, belonging to this body of troops, were 
severely handled at one of the enemy’s bat- 
teries close to the river, where they made a 
desperate fight. Captains Arnold and Meynell 


were killed here; the men running out of am- | 


munition, were forced under the bank of the 
river, and nearly all killed. No attempt to 
send reinforcements to this party from the 
opposite bank was made. ‘The other battalion 
(tor they were sent in three different detach- 
ments) met with resistance immediately on 
reaching the shore; they were hard pressed 
by the enemy, but showed a bold front, and 
retired up the bank of the river, fighting well; 
and although the enemy’s infantry, supported 
by four squadrons of cavalry and two guns, 


were all directed against our troops, this brave | 


little band repulsed them, and the enemy with- 
drew. Lieutenant Burke, R.E., was killed 
with this party, and the Turkish troops lost 
full 150 men slain. To return to the original 
position. After a great deal of persuasion 
Hussein Pasha was induced to send over rein- 
forcements, making the numbers full 5000 
men. The whole force, with the exception of 
the last-named body up the river, now remained 
at the first landing-place, chiefly composed of 


the brigade of the gallant Ali Pasha, holding | 
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possession of a battery of the enemy’s as 
left of their position, their right extending 
yards down the river, and their front well ; 
tected bya creek of water. In this posi 
the Russians, advancing in strong columns { 
Giurgevo and Slobodsa, made four distinct 
desperate combined attacks upon the Tu 
but were each time nobly repulsed “with 
slaughter, the Turkish soldiers rallying f 
their positions, and charging the Russian; 
the point of the bayonet. At sunset the ac: 
ceased. The Turks were actively enga 
throwing up intrenchments all the night of 
7th instant, expecting to be attacked the n 
morning. The Russians could not haye had, 
than fifteen or sixteen thousand men, with. 
sixteen guns, engaged. Their loss was gre 

Slobodsa, on the same side, was still 
the hands of the enemy. General Can 
strongly advised not only the taking of 1 
place, but the following up of the Russ 
army. Hussein Pasha was averse to any m 
fighting, and in this view he was encoura; 
by other officers, who had served in the ba 
of Giurgevo. Hussein Pasha, in order to g 
effect to his refusal to furnish troops for follc 
ing up the Russians, showed a letter of. 
monstrance to General Cannon. ‘The gen 
persisted in his application, and at len; 
wrung from the pasha his consent to furnis 
sufficient force, on the understanding that | 
general was to give a written guarantee t; 
he would relieve Hussein Pasha of all respor 
bility, which was readily furnished, and seen 
to relieve the pasha from a heavy load of resp’ 


sibility, who, although a brave and resolute m) 
wanted confidence in his own capacity fo: 
great command. He was then at the head of 
army of 40,000 men—-a body of troops requir; 
considerable experience and power of comma’ 
The very next day General Cannon crossed | 
Danube with fresh troops, and took possess! 
of Slobodsa. ‘The main body of the Nuss! 
army, by this time amounting to sixty | 
seventy thousand men, made a demonstrat 
but failed to attack the Turks in their n) 
positions. The retreat of the Russians, ’ 
only from the Danube, but from the prir: 
palities, was the result of these disasters, wh 
General Cannon, without any other aid fi 
the British, excepting five or six officers, \! 
the principal means of inflicting. | 

When the Turkish army was sent for! 
assist the allies in the Crimea after the p 
tracted defence of Sebastopol, General Cantt 
was selected by Omar Pasha to take comm 
of the first division. This he safely landed: 
Eupatoria. But that place was mot ii 
condition to resist an attack from @ la 
Russian army, which was near it. ‘The Frei! 
had a party of engineers there, under Colo 
d’Osmont, who were constructing defens! 


“ 


ks. These consisted of a ditch, and a 
-holed earthern wall all round the town. 
eral Cannon was satisfied that such a 
hod of fortification was totally insufticient, 
remonstrated with the authorities of the 
d armies on the subject. His objec- 
3 were, that these fortifications were too 
» fo the town, and if the Russians broke 
ugh any part of them, the whole army 
1 get in at once. Besides, there was a 
iderable number of windmills outside ; 
» the Russians could easily take, and if so, 
could plant guns on them and fire upon the 
. His proposal was to construct a horn 
wwerful redoubt outside of these windmills, 
hich to mount as many guns as possible. 
if properly manned, would prevent them 
getting near enough the town to fire on 
As long as it was held they would not dare 
tack any part of the town, for its guns 
1 sweep the whole space around the 
. After a great deal of correspondence, 
cal Cannon succeeded in getting his plan 
ed, and that of the French engineer 
+ set aside—the latter seeing reasons to 
‘de in the general’s plan. The attack on 
oria shortly after this, by Liprandi, the 
an general, tested the soundness of Gene- 
annon’s theory. This horn or redoubt 
he point which he first fell,upon, and, 
¢ taken it, there can be no doubt that he 
have got possession of the town. 
she autumn of 1855, General Cannon was 
by the Turkish government to join the 
jof Omar Pasha, on the coast of the Black 
vhich was intended for the relief of Kars. 
Lafitte Suchum Kaleh Omar Pasha told 
at he intended to make an expedition 
h Mingrelia to Tiflis, thinking to occupy 
lace, and thus to draw off the Russians 
ihe blockade of Kars. General Cannon’s 
1 was that the Turkish army, which 
|2tty well provided with transport, should 
jeted on Kars at once, through Erzerum, 
?felt convinced that Omar Pasha’s plan 
1 be a failure. The route to Kars, vid 
)ynd, had many arguments in its fa- 
tt Was the high road, as far as Erzerum, 
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into Persia, and abundance of provisions and 
transport were to be had. ‘Lhe result of 
Omar Pasha’s expedition fully justifies the 
opinion of General Cannon. Had his views 
been adopted, Kars would have been saved ; 
for it is ascertained beyond all doubt, that 
Mouravieff had determined, in the event of 
Omar Pasha adyancing on Kars, to abandon 
the siege. 

General Cannon holds the rank of ferik, 
or lieutenant-general, to which he was raised, 
in 1855, in the Turkish army. He has the 
order of Abdul Medjidié, and medal for the 
Danube, and another for Silistria. His return 
to military service in Turkey is extremely 
likely, as he stands on the best terms with 
the government and army—his object and 
mode of proceeding, when in command of 
Turkish troops, being not to introduce Bri- 
tish rules and discipline among them, but to 
develop and improve those elements of or- 
ganisation that already exist in the Ottoman 
army. By working out their own military 
system, which is after the model of the Rus- 
sian and French armies, there is no ground for 
the operation of native prejudices being ex- 
cited against him, and efficiency is thus much 
better promoted than by the introduction of 
regulations, however excellent, from the British 
school of military science. 

It must, however, be admitted that the Turks 
when disciplined in the British system become 
very effective soldiers. They form strong at- 
tachments to English officers, rendering a ready 
obedience, and will follow them with a fidelity 
not surpassed by British troops. They soon 
acquire the English system of drill, and are 
exceedingly proud of the acquirement, display- 
iug much soldierly alertness and order. They 
are more available in throwing up earthworks, 
perform long marches with less suffering, and 
with greater rapidity; they can endure hunger 
better, and are temperate. The vice of intoxi- 
cation, so unfavourable to the discipline of the 
English, is nearly unknown among the Turks. 
They are brave in the field, cheerful on the 
march, and vigilant sentinels under English 


| command, 
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CHAPTER CXII. ie 
‘POLICY AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALLIES AT SEBASTOPOL AFTER THE CAPTUR 
‘¢One indifferent general is better than two good generals of co-ordinate authority.”’-—-NaPoLzon I. 


vanak itself has a good supply higher up, 
is lost afterwards in passing through th 
land. ‘There are water-mills along its c 
and numerous farms and villages, with 
wells and springs. 

The distance from the coast at the mo 
the Bulganak to Simpheropol is under t 
miles; and a strong position might have 
trenched at a considerable elevation, be 
the two streams which cross the high x 
Sebastopol. A railroad with locomotives 
have been laid down very expeditiously 
easy incline. Eupatoria would have be 
valuable as a point d’ apput. 

It is difficult to suppose that the Rt 
would have awaited the result of an atte 
this description; for we have reason to | 
that they were prepared to evacuate theC 
from a report in circulation that the 
removed their heaviest artillery to the 
and from the proclamation of Prince Gor 
koff, showing that he had the impertal aut 
to evacuate the Crimea whenever he jud 
prudent to do so. If we are to place a 
liance on the rumour that a telegraphi 
munication from the war department pre 
an attempt like the above mentioned, 1 
sequence of information received of an in 
attack on the allies, it is one of the 
deplorable mishaps which the Crimean 
dition was doomed to suffer, and pre 
glorious results. 

If the authorities had been sufficient 
pressed with the importance of this id 
expedition to Kinburn might certain} 
been deferred. In fact, if necessary | 
time, it would appear to have been mos 
cious to accomplish it in the spring, 
there would have been some chance of - 
ing it up. 

_ Some are of opinion that it was too. 
the season to undertake such an advanet 
have above described; if so, what a» 
the first expedition to the Crimea w? 
later period; but, considering what a 
position existed at Eupatoria to fall back 
we do not think it can be maintained th 
risk existed; whereas the most import 
sults might have been expected from it. 
a movement would have utilised Eur 
where so large a body of troops Wet 
unemployed. i 

The generalship displayed by the allt 
ing the siege, but more especially after 
of Southern Sebastopol, was most. 8 
criticised by the officers of the garrise 


AxtnoucH divided command was a serious 
drawback to the successful continuation of the. 
war from the first, it can scarcely serve as 
a sufficient excuse for the unfortunate want 
of foresight, and ignorance of the locality, that 
was displayed by the military authorities after 
the fall of the south side of Sebastopol. In 
the first place, it surely can never be explained 
why a large force from the French army was 
detached, to make a détowr by the Valley of 
Baidar, through intricate passes, in complete 
ignorance of the natural or artificial positions 
the enemy was holding; and this in a country 
as convenient for ambush or strategy as it 1s 
possible to conceive, and with which the Rus- 
sians were well acquainted, while the allies 
had no knowledge of it. Besides which, it 
was contrary to the well-considered intention 
of keeping the sea as a basis of operations—so 
necessary to an army ill provided with the 
means of land transport, and deriving its re- 
sources from transport steamers. The Valley 
of Baidar was a valuable acquisition until the 
fall of Sebastopol, as it furnished an abundant 
supply of forage and timber; but, after that 
event, there was no real necessity to retain 
more space than was strongly trenched or 
easily defended. 

Now if a demonstration only had been made 
from Baidar, simultaneously with a naval one 
against the northern forts, while a descent was 
effected at the nearest convenient point to the 
mouth of the Bulganak, an advance might 
have been accomplished upon Simpheropol, 
along a plateau which, rising gradually from 
the sea, extends to within half a mile of that 

' place at an elevation of nearly 100 feet; so 
that an army approaching would find the 
town itself and the outlets to Perekop, Karasu- 
bazar, the coast at Aloushta, and Sebastopol 
through Bagtché Serai, ina plain beneath their 
feet: most of these roads separated from each 
other by intervening elevations, but the one on 
the right bank of the Bulganak, approaching to 
the immediate vicinity of the town, commanding 
the rest; so that there could be no chance of 
Simpheropol making any resistance from an 
attack of this sort. 

Much has been said about deficiency of 
water in this neighbourhood; but this idea 
arose from none having been found between 
Eupatoria and Chobatar; whereas, supposing 
the left wing of an army marching on the Bul- 
ganak, with its right wing moving on the right 
bank of the Alma, a sufficient supply of water 
would have been secured. In fact, the Bul- 
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tiations for peace were opened. Russian 
lemen, military and civil, well acquainted 
_ the topographical character of the vici- 
who were in the Crimea, and even in 
stopol at the period, have assured the 
or of the practicability of the strategical 
rtaking by the Bulganak. They affirm 
Northern Sebastopol could have been, 
ought to have been taken. Never, per- 
, did a great and conquering army, with 
nited resources behind it, do so little to 
3 victory fruitful. Nine months after the 
aing of Southern Sebastopol, it was re- 
ed with force and justice :— 
Phe little tour made by Major Hammersly, 
ain Brooke, and Mr. Sinclair, in the north 
e Crimea, only demonstrated more clearly 
enormous difficulties experienced by our 
ies in maintaining their position; it did 
; it satisfied every one who heard their 
mation of previous details that if the 
had advanced after the 8th of September, 
followed the enemy, supposing they -re- 
ad, or forced their position and defeated 
in case they stood, the whole Russian 
of the south must have surrendered pri- 
s of war, and that Kherson, Berislaff, 
aleff, and Odessa would have been se- 
ymenaced. All the north side, its guns, 
irison, all the matériel, all the provisions 
ragazines of Bagtché Serai and Simphe- 
must have fallen into our hands, and 
60,000 or 70,000 men. ‘But why so?’ 
one will ask. ‘Could they not have got 
*’ Most certainly not. ‘There are but 
mutlets from the Crimea; the first is by 
ithmus at Perekop; the second is by the 
y over the Putrid Sea at Tchongar. The 
ach to these outlets lies over waterless, 
8s plateaux, broken up by deep salt lakes. 
‘ells, which yield a scanty supply of dis- 
ble water, are profound pits, of which 
tallowest is 100 feet, and many are as 
's 150 to 250 feet. They are scattered 
he country very sparely, and they con- 
ut little water. Under such circum- 
3, the Russians have been obliged to 
n their reinforcements by driblets; to 
water whenever they wanted to push on 
single regiment, and to take the greatest 
‘ the wells on their way; in one word, 
‘mpossible for them ever to have marched 
| of 5000 or 6000 men by either of those 
in dry weather. Imagine how helpless 
have been the position of an army of 
| or 80,000 men of all arms, broken and 
ed, hemmed in by this salt prairie, and 
waters of the Sivash, and struggling in 
) reach those outlets under a burning 
d pressed by a victorious enemy! They 
aot march, nor, if they once got away, 
ve have pursued; but no general in his 


senses would have risked the entire destruction 
of his army by retreating under circumstances 
like those from the south of the Crimea; and 
the Russians confess their position was hope- 
less had they been attacked and beaten at any 
point along their lines. It is believed, indeed, 
by many persons that Marshal Pelissier re- 
ceived orders from the emperor, after the fall 
of Sebastopol, not to attempt anything further 
against the enemy, inasmuch as the glory of 
the arms of France had culminated at the 
Malakoff, and the prospect of an agreeable 
peace was visible to the keen eye of the accom- 
plished politician. If such were indeed the 
case, the czar is under deep obligations to his 
imperial cousin.” ; 

After all, the glory of the French arms at 
the Malakoff was that of a surprise, of which 
advantage was vigorously taken. The French 
were defeated at all points in the storming of 
Sebastopol, except at the Malakoff, which was 
entered without resistance and kept with dif- 
ficulty. No doubt the French troops, in their 
various points of failure, did all that troops 
could do; but there was not such glory as 
ought to have induced them to rest upon what 
they had achieved. If the emperor gave any 
such instructions to Pelissier as the above 
extract expresses, he robbed the French army 
of much glory, and his ally of the firstfruits 
of victory; he sacrificed a great cause to un- 
worthy personal purposes. Certainly the con- 
duct of the French general after the 8th of 
September justifies such suspicions; and the 
treachery of certain French statesmen, the 
ministers of the emperor, would lead to the 
supposition that they compromised their im- 
perial master in this matter, rather than that 
he was unfaithful to his ally. It is certain 
that the English generals, Simpson and Cod- 
rington, were desirous of more active pro- 
ceedings, and that both armies were cognisant 
that a different policy was desired by their 
respective governments. There gradually arose, 
out of this state of feeling, an unfriendliness 
between the men of the two armies, which was 
suppressed but not extinguished. In the ~ 
following letter, written by an American lady 
to the New York Journal of Commerce some 
weeks after the fall of Southern Sebastopol, 
this is noticed as it appeared to an impartial 
observer. The letter is so interesting in its 
details, as descriptive of the state of Sebastopol 
at that period, and the relations of the north 
and south sides to one another, as well as of 
the allied troops before and in the latter, that 
we give a considerable extract. 

‘‘The weather was charming, and we made 
two or three excursions, one to head-quarters, 
and one to Sebastopol. My husband made 
several inquiries for a vehicle, as the ride on 
horseback would have been too fatiguing for 
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me. He met a young English officer one day 
at head: quarters, and expressed his surprise to 
him that there were no carriages to be hired 
at Kamiesch or Balaklava. ‘Oh,’ said the 
officer, ‘ every lady rides on horseback.’—~‘ But,’ 
rejoined my husband, ‘there are ladies here— 
captains who bring” their wives with them— 
who would like to hire conveyances.’-—‘ Ah!’ 
said the officer, in a commiserating tone, ‘ those 
sort of people could not afford to hire them if 
they could be procured!’ Notwithstanding, 
we found that by paying fifteen dollars, a con- 
veyance could be had to carry us to Sebastopol. 
We therefore started, one pleasant morning 
about ten o'clock, in a sort of farm-waggon 
without springs, and having sides that sloped 
outwards. They put in two wooden boxes for 
seats, covered with blankets, horse-cloths, and 
old rugs, which I soon found to my misery 
were infested with fleas, some of which I car- 
ried about with me all day, and finally imported 
to my state-room. We had two miserable 
horses, one larger than the other, and a Pole 
for a driver; and, from the specimen we had 
of his skill, I should think he had handled 
the reins for the first time that day. His 
knowledge of language was confined to his 
mother-tongue, so that we had no means of 
communication until we engaged another Pole, 
who spoke a little French, as half-and-half 
interpreter. 

“We were obliged to go first to the English 

head-quarters, about six miles, for our pass. 
You can therefore imagine us, my husband and 
myself on one box, A and my little girl 
facing us—I with my mantilla about me, and 
holding my parasol as gracefully as possible, 
in order to do credit to the sort of people to 
whom I belonged. We jolted along to General 
Simpson’s, then, turning towards the Valley of 
Inkerman, passed through the English camp 
towards the Malakoff Tower. We stopped at 
a restaurant in the English camp, ate a small 
taste, and drank a bottle of lemonade gaseuse, 
for which we paid ten francs and a-half. 

‘‘ For two miles before reaching the trenches, 
the ground was covered with cannon-balls, shot, 
and pieces of shell, like hail from a hail-storm. 
On the hill-side we could see innumerable 
rows of graves. I was surprised to see so few 
soldiers about the Malakoff and Redan. The 
fact is, that the forts on the north side are 
impregnable, unless they can cut off com- 
munication and starve them out. The Rus- 
sians keep up such a hot fire upon the city, 
whenever they sce anything of French or Eng- 
lish, that any occupation of it by the allies is 
out of the question. The Redan we found was 
a large area of ground surrounded by high 
embankments of earth, and bags filled with 

| earth. The whole interior was a scene of 
desolation—the guns dismounted, piles of cord- 
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age, shot, balls, and bombs in every dire 
the earth ploughed up with shells, T 
we walked down into the town, which 
perfect mass of ruins. The walls of m 
the houses are standing, but pierced th 
and through with holes by the bombardn 

‘‘ Some fatigue-parties of English were] 
engaged in tearing the wood from the h 
and carting it to the camp. The honses 
built of white sandstone, which rese 
marble in its aspect, and in its glory it 
have been a beautiful city. We wished 
much to cross a bridge of boats built t 
French to the quarter of Sebastopol occ 
by them, but as our pass was Englisl 
were refused permission. There is a 
deal of ill-feeling between the soldiers « 
English and French army, and, thoug) 
English permit the French to pass th 
their part of Sebastopol, they will not 1 
the compliment. I tried to find some fi 
in the gardens, but did not succeed, | 
getting late, so we returned by the Ma 
Tower. This is a fortification within a 
fication, but is built of baskets instead of 
and underneath the embankments are 
cells for the accommodation of the sol 
There we found all sorts of relics, sol 
caps, bullets, muskets, &c. You would 
been amused to sce my little girl hu 
about with the same avidity that she doe 
flowers, muttering with the guide in 
and loading the poor man with bullet 
shot till I thought he would fairly drop 
the weight of them. . 

‘During all this time the forts on the 
side had fired occasionally, and though w 
the smoke and heard the whiz-whiz of a 
as it passed through the air, we did not i 
ourselves about it, as they did not come 1 
direction. As we left the Malakoff, mj 
band would have made a pretty picture, ‘ 
ing in one hand the armbone and ha 
a man he had found; in the other, | 
of shot and shell. Before proceeding fe 
added a jawbone to his human relies, inte 
them as a souvenir for Dr. M—— 4 
twenty minutes after leaving the Malako. 
heard a whiz-whiz that sounded unpleas 
near, and, turning, saw that a shell had 
directly in the Malakoff Tower, where w 
been standing not long before. Soon 
another whiz-whiz, and we found that th 
bomb had fallen outside the Malakoff, 1 
very path we had walked in from it. 
flesh began to crawl with the agreeable 1 
tion that we had had a narrow escape of 
covered with military glory. We seatec 

selves in our carts, and requested our dv 
take the shortest road to Kamiesch ;_ but 
had been consoling himself with. spiritual 
fort during our long absence, wishing P' 


t 
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give us the worth of our money, he drove 
about three miles out of our way. The 
ole country was before him, for there were 
particular roads, so he drove along up hill 
1 down dale, while the little breath the 
ting of the cart left in my body was ex- 
ided in an occasional scream of terror at a 
spective upset. It was very dark when we 
ivedat Kamiesch,the evening cold and chilly. 
» had some difficulty to find a boat, and 
n to ask permission to pass the guard-ship, 
that I was thankful enough to find myself 
e more on the Wirlkam Penn. We had a 
y pleasant passage from Kamiesch, and 
ived just in time to escape bad weather.” 

fhroughout the month of September the 
rison of Northern Sebastopol made every 
rtion for prolonged defence. ‘They had 
es, guns, and ammunition. Twelve new 
thworks were run up in twelve days after 
8th, and they were all placed upon points 
ciously selected. These were ultimately 
ed, and cannonaded the southern side when- 
r there appeared to be any hope of advan- 
. popular and brief account of the state of 
thern Sebastopol at this juncture appeared in 
Frankfort Post Gazette of September 18th:— 
‘The fortifications bordering the roadstead 
Sebastopol on the north forms two distinct 
ions, some being situated to the west and 
eted against an attack made from the 
sk Sea, while the others lie to the south, 
converge their fire on Sebastopol and the 
stead. The space separating the two 
ions of intrenchments is defended by Fort 
stantine, the guns of which command both 
roadstead and the sea. On the western 
t we first meet with the Wasp Battery and 
of the Telegraph; then, turning near Fort 
stantine, we find ourselves before Fort 
erine, armed with 120 guns, and two other 
mies rasantes on the border of the bay. 
vocky ground, so cut up with ravines, of 
touthern table-land, rises from the level of 
ea by an abrupt ascent. ‘he table-land 
before the invasion, crowned with several 
ries, partly cut into the living rock, but 
then the whole shore of the bay, as far as 
{nkerman Lighthouse, has been covered 
earthen intrenchments. Further in the 
3round, in the centre of these works, the 
‘ut of the table-land bears the star-shaped 
named Severnaya, but also called ‘the 
el” Of the fortifications on the line of 
velbek we have no details whatever. All 
mow is that when, in 1854, the allied 
', after the battle of the Alma, marched 
ebastopol, it found the north side un- 
able, and was obliged to make the flank 


of the town, which was known to be weakly 
fortified. ‘This proves that even at that date 
North Sebastopol was in rather a formidable 
condition. Since that period they have cer- 
tainly extended and strengthened the defences 
of this position; while prolonging them as far 
as Upper Belbek, they formed an intrenched 
camp for the Russian army of reserve. At the 
mouth of the Belbek the allies found, even last 
year, a regular fort. The forts on the north 
side are capable of containing a garrison of 
25,000 men. 

‘The new works on the north side are 
meanwhile progressing very rapidly. Enor- 
mous working-parties are engaged upon them. 
Three new batteries have been commenced on 
the east of the great Star Fort, between it and 
the battery, on the verge of the cliff at the 
entrance to the Bay of Inkerman—Ja Batterie 
du Cimetiere, as the French call it. ‘wo new 
guns have been added to this last-named work, 
so that it is now armed with 14 instead of 12 
guns. ‘he general character of the new works 
which have lately been thrown up with so 
much rapidity by the Russians on the north 
side is certainly defensive; at the same time 
some of the works, especially the three last 
commenced, will perhaps be able to carry their 
fire into the Karabelnaia suburb, and into that 
part of the citadel and town which borders on 
the roadstead. Some of these are finished in 
all respects but receivjng their armament, even 
the platforms being laid down. In four only 
are the embrasures not yet pierced. They 
extend generally in two lines, one line being 
carried along the heights from the Wasp Fort 
to Fort Constantine, and having the embrasures 
directed against the sea on that side, the other 
line extending along the heights from Fort 
Constantine to the Cemetery Battery, and 
looking upon the roadstead of Sebastopol. 
Several additions and outworks have also been 
made to the Star Fort. The works generally 
are of a very solid and massive character, and 
the rapidity with which they have been thrown 
up exhibits the remarkable energy of the enemy 
to which we are opposed. This command of 
labour appears to be almost unlimited.” 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the allied 
squadrons in the Sea of Azoff, recorded in 
another chapter, stores continually entered ° 
Sebastopol, as the telescopes of our officers 
assured them. ‘The ships of the allied fleets 
were as unlikely to enter Sebastopol after the 
reduction of the south side of the city as before 
that event—-the new batteries, as well as those 
previously existing, foiled any attempt. What- 
ever the Russians left behind in their flight 
from the southern side, they took care to carry 
off all the provisions, for very little were found 
recorded at the time for the purpose of | among the arms, ammunition, and other stores 
2g Sebastopol and reaching the south side | which were taken possession of by the allies. 
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This seemed to show that either they got all 
the supplies of that kind away first, or else 
that they had very little to spare. 

A town of tents arose on the north side, within 
range of the French rockets from Inkerman, but 
not a rocket was discharged against them, the 
Russians even appeared confident of impunity 
so far as the French were concerned. ‘The 
reason assigned by the French for this inactivity 
was that the huts were occupied by civilians ; 
this was not the case, except in some small 
degree, and if it had been, the reason would 
have been unsatisfactory. We were at war 
with the civilians of the Russian empire as well 
as her soldiers, and if the former were found 
participating in aggressive deeds, even indi- 
rectly, our allies were bound by their duty to 
the alliance to disturb such participants in 
warlike acts. It was the aggressive spirit of 
the whole Russian people which had plunged 
their government in war. All Russia waged 
war in the name of the autocrat. Why, then, 
should a camp of civilians, whose hands were 
building the earthworks, working the forges 
and foundries, carrying up the ammunition, 
and organising and operating the skilled labour 
necessary to an army, be spared from the fire of 
the French guns? ‘T'o what purpose did the 
English destroy the commercial marine stores 
off Finland, and the nets of the fishermen in 
the Sea of Azoff, as well as the homesteads of 
the husbandmen when they contained grain 
which would have been used to supply the 
Russian army, if the camp-tents of Northern 
Sebastopol were to be spared by the French? 
After the fall of Southern Sebastopol Pelissier 
assumed a more firm tone to General Simpson, 
and this was adopted by the French superior 
officers generally—our chief officers were over- 
ruled, Pelissier was virtually commander-in- 
chief. This general view of the spirit and 
attitude of the various armies and their leaders 
will enable the reader to estimate more cor- 
rectly the detail of events which followed the 
successful storm of the 8th: 

According to Bazancourt 4000 guns were 
found by the victors. Others were thrown 
into the harbour before the moment. of retreat, 
those it was supposed might be recovered. The 
number of projectiles exceeded 100,000, and 
‘more than 200,000 kilogrammes (400,000 lbs.) 
of gunpowder. For a number of days, fatigue- 
parties were engaged in burying the dead 
bodies of men and horses which were scattered 
about in the streets, in the ruins, and partly 
protruding from beneath piles of rubbish. All 
the graves had to be covered afresh, and as 
stench arose from many of the ruins and 
houses, dead bodies had to be drawn from the 
lower stories and buried. So dreadful had been 
the losses of the enemy, that they haa to bury 
their dead where they fell. 
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Notwithstanding the general ruin, tt 
were large and important structures wl 
the enemy had not succeeded in blowing w 
such as the docks and establishments in t] 
neighbourhood; Fort Nicholas, the Quarani 
Fort, Fort Alexander, although greatly 
jured, were not destroyed. We haye, o 
previous page, related that the docks were ¢ 
structed by an English engineer, the late Cok 
Upton. The barracks and naval stores erec 
in the vicinity of the Sebastopol docks y 
projected by a Mr. Ackroyd, architect-in-dl 
to the Black Sea department. Mr, Ackr 
was an Englishman. Thus to English ger 
the whole of those great structures owed ] 
formation—docks, barracks, and naval stor< 

Their labours did not prevent our Fre 
friends from celebrating their victory in ey 
imaginable way, even to the singing of a 
Deum in the Sebastopol cathedral. On 
18th, they moved large bodies of troops to 
rear, in the direction of Baidar and Tchorgo 

The English manifested considerable acti 
at first; or, rather, orders were given as if 
English general contemplated very energ 
proceedings. Several divisions of the la 
transport corps were ordered to hold themse. 
in readiness to move at a minute’s not 
The horse-artillery were paraded in marel 
order. The heavy field-batteries were mo 
to the front, for the siege-batteries had k 
nearly all disabled, except the sailors’, wl 
were sent on board. The sappers and mi 
sank great mines, to explode the various edi 
it was the intention of the allies to blow 
The “unrivalled docks’? were especially sele: 
for this treatment. It was curious that, 
the first few days, the Russians did not dist 
the working-parties, although within rar, 
they directed some guns upon a party of I 
lish, who were burning large piles of Rus 
clothing which were filthy or stained 1 
blood, but they were permitted to proceed 
molested, although the French erected a t 
tar-battery behind Fort Nicholas, from w! 
they shelled the Russians who were bus: 
the new earthworks. 7 2 

While preparations for the destructio! 
what remained of Southern Sebastopol 1 
making by the allies, speculation as t0 
prospects of a protracted occupation of 
north side were entertained by the officer 
the allied armies; and by the public in Wes 
Europe. A letter written by the correspon’ 
of the Morning Herald attracted consider’ 
attention, and although the hopes it ex¢l 
that the Russians would be obliged to aban. 
Sebastopol speedily were not realised, yet 
statements were founded to a great ex 
upon facts, and depicted the trying condit 
under which Prince Gortschakoff must mam 
the defence. . 
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“About ten years ago, an order came to 
sbastopol that the engineers of the works 
ere were to use their utmost endeavours to 


nk wells on the north side, for the use of 
The utmost endea-: 


.e forts there situated. 
murs were used, but, though thrice renewed, 
iled. Theres no well, or water of any descrip- 
mm, inside the lines of defences on the north side. 
small hamlet of three or four huts on the 
uth of the Belbek has one well, but its waters 
e too brackish to be drunk. The Russian 
ree now on the north side draws its only 
pply of water from the river Belbek. Even 
e government bakeries, which are situated a 
tle in the rear of Fort Catherine, were 
ways supplied with water by lighters built 
° the purpose. 

“Tn the Star Fort, and the other works on 
e north side, there are no magazines for 
ovisions, and there are none that could be 
med into such, capable of holding even a 
mth’s provisions for 20,000 men. Fort Ca- 
wine, situated on the great harbour, has 
ge magazines for stores, and from: what I 
ve just heard I believe that these are full; 
{ if is quite impossible that these can hold 
ma month’s provisions for Gortschakoff’s 
sent army. Besides, this depot is entirely 
thin reach of the allied guns from the south 
e of the harbour. 

“The destruction of the Russian fisheries 
the Sea of Azoff, which was carped at by 
ny as an act of cruelty, has, in reality, dealt 
nost serious blow to the enemy’s hopes of 
cess. Those fisheries contributed at least 
chalf to the support of the Russian troops 
‘the Crimea, and already this loss is se- 
ely felt. ; 

‘1 am informed, on the very best authority, 
: Simpheropol is entirely abandoned by all 
) ¢an fly from it, not from fear of the allies 
‘8 to the last the Russians believed, with 
‘T priests, that the allies would never cap- 
f . o- 

i Sebastopol—but simply from provisions 


\g at famine prices. The immense flocks 
heep with which the Crimea abounded are 
‘almost exhausted. The few that remain 
I been driven off to the mountains by, the 
vars, who fear lest they should be taken 
y like the-rest, without payment. The 
equence is that, even in June last, the most 
\G Cossack foragers, after many days’ search, 
unable to procure more than two or three 
'P- The same fears of the pillage for the 
Nort of the army has also prevented the 
vation of barley, and indeed grain of any 
1 On the whole, therefore, I am certain 
' even if the allies make no attempt to 
“rb-them, it will be utterly impossible for 
'¢ Gortschakoff to maintain anything more 
, 2 mere nominal garrison on the north 
{during the approaching winter.” 
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September died out without any enterprise 
on the part of the allies, notwithstanding 
much fussy preparation, great display, and 
innumerable orders and counter-orders, as if 
the commanders-in-chief had no fixed purpose 
or opinions concerning the campaign. The 
weather was exceedingly fine, scarcely could 
any weather be more favourable for operations 
in the field, excepting a few days of rain and 
storm immediately after the success of the 
assault. Nothing, however, was effected, be- 
cause nothing was attempted. 

The following despatches will throw but 
little light upon the conduct of the generals- 
in-chief; but they are necessary to the connec- 
tion of the series of military documents con- 
nected with the war. The first of these official 
papers might have been more properly inserted 
in the chapter of despatches connected with 
the fall of Southern Sebastopol; it refers, how- 
ever, to the state of the wounded, which could 
only be fully ascertained some time after the 
assault. It is addressed by the inspector- 
general of hospitals to the English commander- 
in-chief, and discloses a fact which is not 
generally supposed—that the losses at the 
Redan on the 8th of September were less than 
on the 18th of June. This might, however, 
be inferred from the smaller number of troops 
employed on the latter date, and the partial 
success which attended the assault; for when 
the men got under the parapets of the Redan, 
they were comparatively safe from the en- 
filading batteries. 


“‘T have the honour to inclose a return of 
casualties in the attack on the Redan yester- 
day; and I have much satisfaction in being 
able to state that nearly the whole of the 
wounded were brought in in the course of the 
afternoon and early part of the night, accom- 
modated in either their own regimental hos- 
pitals, or in the general hospital in camp, and 
their injuries promptly and properly attended 
to by the medical officers. Those men who 
fell wounded too near to the enemy’s works to 
admit of their removal, were brought in early 
this morning, as well as such wounded Rus- 
sians as had been left in the Redan by their 
countrymen. ‘The list of casualties, though 
numerous, is not of so serious a character as 
that of the 18th of June, and I hope many of 
the wounded will soon be restored to the 
ranks. he ambulance conveyance, under Cap- 
tain Pigott’s orders, was efficiently conducted, 
and I have much pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the care and steady conduct of the drivers 
in the execution of their duty. Of the skill 
and attention of the medical officers, both staff 
and regimental, as well as of those gentlemen 
who had volunteered their services from the 
civil hospitals at Smyrna and Renkoi, and 
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from the General Hospital at Scutari, I cannot 
speak too highly; and I beg to bring under 
your notice Dr. Alexander, deputy inspector- 
general of hospitals; Dr. A. Gordon, staff-sur- 
geon, first class; and Dr. Monat, staff-surgeon, 
first class; for their able professional aid and 
zealous exertions in providing for the wants of 
the wounded, the two former in the ight and 
Qnd divisions, and the latter in the general 
hospital in camp.”’ 


During September General Simpson for- 
warded to Lord Panmure the report of Gene- 
ral Dacres, who commanded the artillery, and 
which places in an interesting light the services 
of that corps :— 


«‘ With the successful close of the siege of 
Sebastopol it becomes my duty to bring before 
you the share borne by the Royal Artillery, in 
operations protracted to an unparalleled extent 
amid extreme difficulty and hardship. 

‘Notwithstanding the great and frequent 
obstacles to maintaining a constant supply of 
ammunition in the batteries, with roads 
almost impassable for weeks together, and with 
a very precarious and insufficient transport, 
there has been no instance in which the com- 
mander-in-chief has required the artillery to 
act where they have been found unprepared, 
and at the close of each bombardment they 
have always possessed the means of continu- 
ing the fire. 

“The officers and men of the siege-train 
have shown unfailing zeal and cheerfulness in 
their arduous duties of arming the batteries, 
frequently under circumstances of great diffi- 
culty, and of directing and serving the guns. 
The ruined state of the enemy’s works, and the 
silencing of their guns, have frequently testi- 
fied to the excellence of our artillery practice, 
of which the number of dismounted ordnance 
found in the captured works opposed to us 
affords another convincing proof. Our fire has 
on several occasions rendered important assist- 
ance to our allies, which their chiefs have 
always warmly acknowledged. ‘The state of 
the parapet of the Redan, which presents 
throughout one battered and ruined slope, 
from the interior crest to the foot of the coun- 
terscarp, is a remarkable instance of the effect of 
a well-directed fire against strong earthworks. 

‘“‘T have had frequently to lament the loss 
of valuable officers, among whom I wish to 
particularise the late Captain Oldfield, who was 
most zealous and indefatigable in his services 
in the left attack. 

“The great duration of the siege operations, 
and the number of officers who have come under 
my notice, forbid me to specify all whom I 
could wish; and besides the names of some 
who had served a considerable period before 
Tieutenant-colonel St. George took command 
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of the siege-train, I will only add to : 
inclosed report from that officer that, wl 
some who had served through the entire per 
have necessarily executed their duties un 


circumstances of unusual hardship, all h: 


shown the greatest zeal and ardour. | 
arrival of reinforcements from time to time, 
to the last day’s fire, of course causes great d 
parity in the amount of service rendered 
different officers and companies, and the ear] 
period involved much greater toil and end 
ance than the last few months. ‘These : 
cumstances I have carefully distinguished 1 
detailed report to the adjutant-general of ar 
lery; but I wish to particularise the follow: 
officers, who have served with great assidu 
throughout the siege :—Captains Hope, Luth 
W. J. Bolton, and Owen; Lieutenants Ru 
Keene, Addison, and Tillard. From Li 
tenant-colonel St. George, commanding 
siege-train, and his brigade-major, I have | 
ceived the greatest assistance in carrying | 
the operations of the siege. 4 
‘The duties of the artillery staff have, 
course, been constant, arduous, and importa 
From Liecutenant-colonel Adye, assistant- 
jutant general, I have received every assista: 
that zeal and energy could offer. Capt 
Field came out with the army in 1864, | 
from ill health he was obliged to leave it, ‘ 
joined me in January, 1855, since when he. 
performed the duties of deputy-assistant qu 
termaster-general, which have been very 0 
rous, assisted by Majors Fortescue and Ga 
very much to my satisfaction. To my perso 
staff, Majors Hamley and Gordon, I am m1 
indebted for the assistance they have rende 
me at all times by their activity and pro: 
sional knowledge. : 
“The numerous sick and wounded of 
siege-train have been attended to with a | 
eree of skill and interest which I have ne 
seen exceeded, and which has given me | 
ticular satisfaction. The state of comfort : 
order in which Surgeon Bent, who supe 
tended the medical department of the 1 
attack, and Surgeon Fogo, of the left, assis 
by Assistant-surgeon Taylor (who has ser 
in the trenches through the whole siege, 
whose gallantry was most conspicuous, 2 v 
as his skill), have, by their judicious array 
ments, kept their hospitals during the gre 
pressure of casualties from the enemy's fire : 
epidemic cases, has frequently called for 
thanks and approbation ; and I beg to ree 
mend these officers to your notice. ‘The wl 
medical department has been, since his pro: 
tion, under the charge of Surgeon Elliott, 1 
previously had charge of the left attack, | 
his efforts at all times to provide comforts, ; 
his attention to the sick and wounded, v 
unremitting. 
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« The field-batteries have at all times ren- 
ered me important assistance in the conduct 
f the siege, In conveying guns and ammunition 
» the trenches, on many occasions under a 
eavy fire; and officers and gunners, supplied 
y this portion of the force, have frequently 
one good service on emergencies during the 
ifferent bombardments. 

“JT have this moment received two notes 
om general officers— Windham and Strauben- 
e—mentioning the gallantry of Captain Wil- 
ams during the attack on the Redan on the 
th instant, when he was acting as aide-de- 
mp to the latter; it was equally conspicuous 
1 the 18th of June, when he commanded the 
jiking-party. I have great pleasure in bring- 
git to your notice. 

“Y will merely add that to the whole of 
e very large proportion of the corps I have 
e honour to command, my best thanks, fre- 
vently expressed to them before, are again 
le for the good, zealous, aud intelligent ser- 
ces which, conspicuous throughout this trying 
riod, have contributed to the great result a 
are that will form a most memorable page 
the annals of the Royal Artillery.” 


This report contained an important inclo- 
re from Licutenant-colonel St. George, com- 
indant of the siege-train :— 


“The sixth bombardment of Sebastopol, 
nich commenced on the 5th instant, and lasted 
‘til the 8th, having successfully terminated 
ithe occupation of the place by the allies, it 
pomes my duty, at the close of this long and 
luous siege, to lay before you the names of a 
Iv of the many who have distinguished them- 
‘ves during the time I have had the honour 
’ommand the siege-train of this army. 
“From Captain Campbell, commanding the 
llery of the right attack, who has served in 
/ batteries through five bombardments, and 
reised his present command in three of 
m, [have always received the greatest assist- 
te; and the admirable arrangements and 
lefatigable exertions of Lieutenant-coloncl 
oker, 0.B., commanding the left attack, 
‘itle him to the highest commendation. He 
| .represented to me the able and zealous aid 
thas received throughout from his adjutant, 
tain N. O. S. Turner. 

“Among those whose gallant conduct has 
0 perhaps most conspicuous, I beg leave to 
‘ition the names of Major Strange (who has 
“ed in the siege from the opening of the 
‘ches to the last hour of the attack); of Cap- 
© Arbuthnot (who has been twice severely 
"inded) ; of Captain Philip Dickson (who 
“served throughout the siege); of Captains 
3 ughton, Hastings, Clifford, and Williams; 
‘of Lieutenants Ward, Rideout, and C. O. 
‘wn—all of whom have displayed a cool- 


ness and a zeal which cannot be overlooked. 
In a siege of so long duration, where every 
officer in his turn had frequent opportunities 
of distinguishing himself, which were never 
neglected, it is almost impossible to point out 
the most deserving. 

“I cannot speak too highly in praise of 
Captain Reilly, my brigade-major. Until the 
termination of the siege he continued the only 
staff-officer of this large and responsible com- 
mand ; and his able performance of his various 
and difficult duties has already, I know, re- 
ceived from you the warm approval it deserved. 

‘TY had the pleasure, on the 22nd of August, 
of representing the gallant conduct of Captains 
Fitzroy, Hawkins, and W. J. Bolton, on a 
former occasion, on which representation the 
commander of the forces made a minute that 
these officers should not be forgotten. I deeply 
regret to add that one of them, Captain Fitz- 
roy, was mortally wounded in the batteries on 
the 8th instant, and died yesterday. 

“Captain G. Davis, with twenty men, 
volunteered to accompany the storming-party 
on the 8th instant, with spikes; but, as the 
infantry did not enter the Redan en masse, his 
services were not required. He remained at 
the head of the advanced sap, where five of his 
party were wounded. 

“I have to thank Major Alexander, Royal 
Marine Artillery, who with his detachment 
joined the siege-train in June, for his zealous 
assistance in the duties of the siege. I have 
much pleasure in calling your notice to the 
untiring zeal and energy of Deputy-assistant- 
commissaries Hayter and Yellon, in conduct- 
ing the onerous duties of their branch of the 
service. The former officer, who was a most 
valuable public servant, was, I grieve to say, 
killed in the batteries on the 8th instant. 

‘The medical department of the siege-train, 
under the able and careful supervision of Sur- 
geon Bent at the right attack, and Surgeon 
Fogo at the left, assisted by their juniors, 
of whom I would especially mention Assistant- 
surgeon Taylor, has been such as to give me 
the greatest satisfaction. The air of comfort 
in their hospitals, and the happy appearance of 
their patients, are sufficient proof of their ad- 
mirable arrangements and unceasing attention. 

‘In conclusion, I have the greatest satis- 
faction in representing the manner in which 
every officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
gunner under my command, have made them- 
selves remarkable during the siege for bravery, 
discipline, and endurance. The state of the 
enemy’s works, and the ruin of the city, show 
the precision and the vigour with which the 
fire was maintained by them, the effect of 
which has undoubtedly been to compel the 
evacuation by the enemy of a place no longer 
tenable.” 


| 
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On the 25th the general sent home one of | week is 12-0 percent.; last week it was 11 


his meagre reports, which was as follows :— 


‘‘T have the honour to transmit the report 
of the principal medical officer for this week, 
as well as for the week ending the 18th of 
September, which, by mistake, I omitted to 
send before. Your lordship will read with 
satisfaction that the health of the army is all 
that can be desired; and the marked improve- 
ment since the arduous night duties have 
ceased is very apparent. The troops continue to 
be employed in the construction of the roads, 
and in making preparations for the winter, 
which are greatly facilitated by the fineness of 
the weather. The enemy have commenced 
firing into the town, and the troops stationed 
there for the purpose of performing fatiguing 
duties have been, in consequence, withdrawn. 
Large quantities of timber and building mate- 
rial are daily taken from the houses by our 
troops.” 


This letter contained some inclosures, which 
were interesting as revealing the health of the 
army, and its prospects of efficiency for a winter 
campaign. Dr, Hall wrote to the general 
thus :— 


‘‘T have the honour to transmit the weekly 
state of sick to the 15th instant, and have 
much satisfaction in being able to state that 
the health of the army continues to improve. 
During the period embraced by this return, the 
admission from wounds, owing to the assault 
of the Redan Battery, have been numerous, 
and the number of deaths, I am sorry to say, 
is very considerable; but the cases that re- 
main are, for the most part, doing well, and a 
large portion of them are of a slight nature, 
and many of the men will soon be restored to 
the ranks. 

‘‘Cholera continues to decrease, and may now 
be said to have almost disappeared, and during 
the present week there has been a diminution 
of every other form of disease, as will be seen 
by the following abstract, in which it will be 
observed that gun-shot accidents are alone in 
excess over the previous week :— 


This week. Previous week. 


Admitted. Died. Admitted. Died. 

BOOTS ojo) sin vane» 849 15 396 0 
Dismtheoa .;...<) 498 4 561 de 
Chorera tole 21 li 25 20 
Dysentery .... 18 7 169 4 
WV OMICS oy 5 ay) 202ks 1965 150 702 56 
Other diseases .. 628 4 481 5) 

Total 3600 194 2334 112 


‘‘The admissions to strength this week have 
been 7:22 per cent.; last week they were 
4°91 per cent. The deaths to strength this 
week have been 0°40 percent; last week they 
were 0°23 per cent. The sick to well this 


per cent.”’ 


This report is exceedingly interesting. 
disclosing the relative influence of disease 
battle upon the Crimean army. 

During the month of September the sy 
sent complimentary letters to the allied ch 

The following general order was issued 
the 17th of September by the chief of the : 
of the British army in honour of the N; 
Brigade :-— 


“The service for which the Naval Bry 
was attached to this army having been ¢ 
pleted by the fall of Sebastopol, the force 
been ordered to rejoin the fleet. 

‘‘The commander of the forces hea 
thanks the officers, petty officers, and sea 
for the very efficient services they have ; 
dered in the batteries, and on all occas 
when their aid against the enemy was requi: 
and he has to notice the patience and cou: 
with which, side by side with the soldier 
this army, they have endured the dangers 
hardships of nearly a year’s duty m 
trenches. 

‘‘General Simpson cordially acknowle 
the obligations he is under to Rear-adm 
Sir Stephen Lushington, K.C.B., who so: 
commanded the brigade from its forma 
until his removal by promotion to a his 
rank, and to Captain the Hon. H. Keppel, R 
who succeeded him, and retained the comm 
until the conclusion of this ever-memor 
siege.” 


On the 21st of September an order 
published in which the rank and file took « 
interest :— 


‘Her Majesty having been graciously ple: 
to grant an extra field allowance of sixpe 
per diem to the non-commissioned officers 
soldiers of her regular army, when engagec 
active operations in the field against an ene 
the same will be issued from the Ist Ji 
1855, to all non-commissioned officers 
soldiers, including the Royal Artillery, R 
Sappers and Miners, cavalry, and infantry 
the army now serving in the Crimea. 

“‘ The commander of the forces trusts that 
troops will make a good use of this additio 
their pay, and reminds them of the facili 
that now exist forremitting money to Engl 
He hopes that he may have the pleasur 
reporting hereafter that the means of obtair 
increased comforts, which are thus place 
the disposal of the soldiers, have not been 
cause of irregularity or intemperance. © 
manding officers are empowered to stop 
field allowance of any soldier for a period 
exceeding seven days in a proved east 
drunkenness. During the period of a 


yn 
‘ 
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mmissioned officer or soldier being in hospital, 
; field allowance will cease, but will be 
lowed from the day he returns to duty in the 
ld. In all cases in which the pay of a soldier 
forfeited for absence without leave, or when 
y portion of the pay of a soldier is forfeited 
a court-martial, his field allowance will be 
feited also.”’ 


The Royal Engineers rendered great services 
ring the siege, and received but little recom- 
nce or honour. After the siege, during the 
mth of September, General Jones called the 
ention of Sir James Simpson to these cir- 
mstances in several reports, such as the 
lowing :— 


“The long and eventful siege of Sebastopol 
ving been brought to a successful termination, 
yeg leave to draw your excellency’s attention 
the services of the officers of Royal En- 
ers who have been employed in carrying 
the siege works. Many of these officers 
ve been continuously on duty since the 8th 
October last, and have been in the trenches 
, 97, and 108 days and nights. 

“T beg leave to mention the name of Licu- 
ant-colonel Chapman, C.B., who has been 
ployed with the army since the arrival of 
: first detachment at Gallipoli; and since 
rch last, when Colonel Gordon was wounded, 
lunable to perform the duties of the siege 
senior officer of engineers, he has had to 
ke all the necessary arrangements for the 
ly carrying on of the duties; this has been 
formed by him in the most zealous and 
rgetic manner, under great exposure to fire, 
my entire satisfaction. Major Bent has 
n doing the duty of director of the left 
ick since March last; the duties of that 
ser are very onerous, and these he has per- 
ned in a most zealous and praiseworthy 
aner, During the above period Major Bent 
st have been under fire twice, if not thrice, 
‘very twenty-four hours. Captain Brown, 
> was recently severely wounded, performed 
Some time the office of director of the right 
ick, and so has also Captain Cooke. Captain 
art, the adjutant to the Sappers and Miners, 
carried on“the duties of the parks, which 
‘extremely troublesome, and requiring great 
ntion, in the most zealous and satisfactory 
liner, 

Ido not trouble your excellency with the 
‘es of the subalterns of engineers, as they 
‘10t eligible for promotion under the existin g 
tations. Nothing could exceed the zealous 
' praiseworthy manner in which they have 
uae performed their duties. Several 
> been more than once wounded, and many 
» died from wounds, or from sickness caused 
) Xposure to the great heat in the trenches. 

| 
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“I wish to bring prominently under your 
notice Major Bourchier, my brigade-major, who 
has rendered me very great assistance through- 
out the whole siege, and Lieutenant Cowell, 
my aide-de-camp, who has, during the slege, 
proved himself most useful by his professional 
knowledge as an officer of Royal Engineers, 
and by his general military acquirements. Of 
the assistant-engineers I cannot speak too 
highly in praise of the zeal and intelligence 
they have displayed, and I beg leave to inclose 
the names of those who, from their long service 
at this siege, I consider deserving of promotion. 


‘List of officers of the corps of Royal En- 
gineers, and of officers acting as assistant- 
engineers, recommended for promotion, as 
called for by confidential memorandum, dated 
the 15th of September, 1855 :— 

‘“‘ Royal Engineers. — Lieutenant - colonel 
Chapman ; Majors—Bent, E. F. Bourchier, and 
i. Stanton; Captains—the Hon. H. F. Keane, 
F. C. Hassard, J. M. Browne, W. W. Mon- 
tague, A.C. Cooke, E.C. De Moleyne, L. J. A. 
Armit, C. B. Ewart, W. Porter, L. N icholson, 
C. H. Sedley, P. Ravenhill, and G. Ranken. 

‘‘Assistant-engineers.—Majors—C. F. Camp- 
bell, 46th Regiment, and S. R. Chapman, 
20th; Captains—G. Wolsiey, 20th, and L. 
W. Penn, Royal Artillery; Lieutenants—W. 
Sheehy, 64th Regiment, P. M. Jones, 46th, 
and J. J. Grinlinton, 4th Regiment. 

‘List of medical officers, attached to the 
Royal Engineers and Royal Sappers and 
Miners, recommended for promotion :— 

‘‘Second-class Staff-surgeon G. Hyde, M.D., 
and Assistant-surgeon J. F. Longhead, Rifle 
Brigade. [These two officers have been par- 
ticularly zealous and attentive in the discharge 
of their duties. | 

‘‘ Second-class Staff-surgeons H. C. Walshe, 
M.D., and E. 8: Protheroe; Assistant-surgeon 
G. Sharpe, O.M.D.” 


Extract from another report of Lieutenant- 
general Sir Harry Jones, K.C.B., to General 
Simpson :— 


‘“‘This long siege of 337 days having been 
brought to a successful termination, I am 
extremely desirous to bring under your excel- 
lency’s notice the services of a most gallant 
and zealous body of officers. I allude to the 
subalterns of the Royal Engineers, who, from 
the constitution of their corps, in which pro- 
motion goes by seniority, are never promoted 
into other branches of the service, which was 
the reason why I did not include in my recom- 
mendatory list the names of those individuals 
who have particularly distinguished them- 
selves, trusting to the opportunity which 
would be afforded me of bringing their: names 
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forward specially. During the recent siege 
the duties of the trenches fell very severely on 
the subalterns of engineers; throughout the 
whole of the winter they were constantly on 
duty, and, as their numbers were small, the 
tour of each individual returned at short 
intervals—nothing but great zeal and spirits 
carried them through the severe work they had 
to perform. 

‘The following short statement will enable 
your excellency to see how a subaltern of 
engineers was called upon to do duty in the 
trenches, several more than once wounded, and 
others contused. The following figures refer 
to some of the survivors :—83 days, or nights, 
108 ditto, 82 ditto, 46 ditto, 97 ditto, 62 ditto, 
65 ditto, 78 ditto. 

‘‘Tt must» be borne in mind that these tours 
of duty always brought the individual under 
fire, and in the winter months they were 
exposed to all the severities of the season. 
Several of the subalterns distinguished them- 
selves on several occasions in the attacks upon 
rifle-pits, quarries, &c. Such services, I trust, 
will not be allowed to pass without reward.” 


“The following are the names of the officers 
who particularly distinguished themselves :— 
‘Royal Engineers.— Lieutenants H. DeVere, 
A. A. C. Fisher, H. C. Elphinstone, G. Neville, 
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W. O. Lennox, W. C. Anderson, G. Grah: 
G. Philips, C. N. Martin, C. G. Gordon, ; 
J. F. Donelly: 

‘* Minute of inspector-general of fort 
cations.—‘ I would strongly recommend Li 
tenants Stopford, Cowell, Pratt, and Dr 
being added to this list.’”’ 


‘‘T can most conscientiously corroborate ey 
word expressed by Sir Harry Jones. The 
duous and always dangerous duties in wh 
the engineer officers were continually emplo 
have all along, during this siege, been desery 
of my praise and admiration. Their untir 
perseverance and frequent acts of gallant ¢ 
duct are beyond all praise, and I here desir 
record my high approbation of these offi 
named by Sir Harry D. Jones, and my str 
recommendation of them to Viscount £ 
dinge’s favour.”’ 


This ended the month of September, and s 
were the condition and operations of the viet 
ous armies. ‘I'he autumn was far advanced, 
the people of Western Europe began to mani 
uneasiness lest another winter would have 
be endured on the bleak plateau’ before Sel 
topol. Another chapter will reveal the 
maining events of autumn around the conque 


city. 


CHAPTER CXITI. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER AT SEBASTOPOL.—RETIREMENT OF 


GENERAL SIMPSON, : 


APPOINTMENT OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CODRINGTON TO THE COMMAND-IN-CHIEF 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


‘‘ The course of the campaign was so peculiar and exceptional, that it is not easy to say what 
military lessons have been derived from it.’’—CoLoNEL HaMLEY. 


Ocroper is the ‘second summer” in the 
Crimea; no month in the year is so agreeable 
in that climate. The armies of the allies were 
enabled therefore to make great progress in 
any works which they thought necessary for 
their security and efficiency, if compelled to 
stay another winter in the quarters they then 
occupied. Roads were made; the railway was 
rendered still more efficient; the gabions were 
taken from the parapets of the trenches, and 
used or stored for fire-wood; and the English 
cavalry were ordered to Constantinople, there 
to winter; proving that the generals were 
unable, or their governments unwilling, to pro- 
secute an autumnal campaign towards the 
interior of the Crimea. A curious specimen of 
British military mismanagement occurred in 
the arrangements for cavalry quarters. While 
the transports were preparing for the removal 
of the regiments constituting that force to the 
Bosphorus, reinforcements for these regiments 
were arriving from home at Balaklava! 


! 


The destruction of the houses and pu 
buildings in Sebastopol went on vigorou 
but the process was often interrupted by sl 
from the northern heights. ‘T'wo powe 
Russian mortars, which had been captured 
the French, responded to this bombardn 
with potent effect. The French and Eng 
threw up batteries near Forts Alexander 
Paul, but were disturbed by a cannonade f 
the enemy, who fired from Fort Michael, 
Little Severnaya, and from the harbour S 
Battery. ‘The labours of the Russians 
strengthening their positions continued to 
prodigious; new batteries were erected on 
slopes of the hills south of the Belbek. W 
their hopes or views were at this juncture | 
difficult to glean; but many evidences ™ 
given that they did not contemplate ther 
boasted scheme of driving the allies into 
sea. A letter from a Russian merchant 
Odessa to a correspondent in the Aust 
capital, and which was published in the /i¢ 


il 
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itary Gazette, throws some light on the 
ing among intelligent men in Southern 
ssia as to the prospects of the war, as seen 
n a Russian point of view. 

‘¢Tt is noticed with suspicion that the go- 
nor-general of the Crimea has counter- 
nded and prohibited the further introduction 
provisions and goods into that peninsula, on 
ground that the stores already accumulated 
re are in excess. It is also thought sin- 
ar that the reinforcement of the army in 
Crimea has been suspended. Whatever 
lanation may be given of these facts, the 
versal opinion of the public here is that 
igs are going on badly in the Crimea, and 
| we are on the eve of great events. The 
of Sebastopol we cannot get over. People 
why something was not done on the ‘I'cher- 
a during the last three days of the bom- 
Iment. It might not have averted, but it 
ld have delayed the fall of the place, and 
shock caused by the event would have been 
when at last it must take place. Why, 
y say, was not Nachimoff encouraged in 
noble desire to go out with the ships, and 
ifice grandly in battle a fleet which was 
wn to be foredoomed to destruction? It 
id have at least gained the respect of the 
my, and perished with honour.’ 

What we know of the positions occupied 
he army in the Crimea is gleaned from the 
ements of travellers and couriers, but all 
r statements agree. They tell us that 
main body of the Russian army occupies 
ne from Duvankoi to Avankoi, Bagtché 
i, and Simpheropol, and that strong cavalry 
s are advanced from Sarabus, by way of 
and ‘Tulat, on the road to Eupatoria.”’ 
uring the month of October a considerable 
ber of officers, especially superior officers, 
ried home on sick leave, although the 
0$ Were generally healthy. Among the 
ing officers none was more regretted by 
army than Colonel Norcot, of the Rifle 
ade. ‘The colonel was son of the late 
wal Sir Amos Norcot, of the county of 
» in Ireland, who commanded the troops 
amaica with so much usefulness during 
transition of the coloured people of that 
ly from slavery to freedom. 

uring the early part of October, prepara- 
‘ for the expedition to Kinburn enlivened 
tamps, and afforded officers and men some 
ect of active service, which was eagerly 
‘ed. Such was the spirit of enterprise in 
armies, that volunteers could be had for 
undertaking, however perilous. 
Commission was appointed for the purpose 
luing and dividing the stores and munitions 
‘ar captured in Sebastopol, and pursued 
‘Scrutiny often under the fire of the enemy. 


members of this commission were :— 
Nhe th 
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Captain Drummond, R.N. 
Brigadier-general Dupuis, R.A. 
Major Staunton, R.E. 
Commander F. Martin, R.N. 
Assistant Commissary-general Crookshank. 
Captain Shaw, R.A. 
A. Rumble. 
Lieutenant Buller, R.N. 
Captain Montagu, R.E. 
Assistant Commissary-general Lundy. 
Captain Dickson, R.A. 
A. W. Johnson, Secretary to the Commission. 
F'rencn. 
Mazure, Général d’ Artillerie. 
Feldstraffe, Capitaine du Génie. 
Laurent, Lieutenant de Vaisseau. 
Cicoza, Capitaine @’ Artillerie. 
Goutier, Adjoint 4 l’Intendance. 
De Calac, Capitaine d’ Artillerie. 
Cadurst, Chef de Bataillon du Génie. 
Genoux de la Coche, Capitaine de Fregate. 
La Cabriniére, Sous-intendant. 


At the beginning of October the British army 
Was in renovated condition and numbers. The 
infantry were reputed to be 27,000; the cavalry, 
3500; and the artillery, 9000; in all nearly 
40,000 men. Mr. Russell says this army was 
nearly as large as that with which Wellington 
fought the battle of Vittoria. It was scarcely 
half the strength of Wellington’s army, unless 
Mr. Russell excludes the Portuguese and 
Spaniards under the duke’s command. The 
army in the Crimea, although healthy, was 
very inferior in discipline and physical vigour 
to that which the great British captain com- 
manded at Vittoria, and to that which Lord 
Raglan possessed encamped under his command 
in Turkey. Mere boys, and men fifty years 
old, were sent out after the fall of Southern 
Sebastopol. 

On the 8rd of October the commanders-in- 
chief of the allied armies were presented with 
honours from the sultan—the order of the Med- 
jidié of the first class, and magnificent sabres, 
incrusted with diamonds and precious stones. 

Prisoners were taken by the allies in .the 
early part of October, especially by the Sar- 
dinians and Turks, in the neighbourhood of 
Baidar and the T’chernaya. Deserters also 
made their way from the Russian camp; all 
these men were badly clothed, their coats 
especially being in tatters; they complained of 
being weak from want of food, and represented 
the army as very short of provisions, in con- 
sequence of the operations of the allied squa- 
drons in the Sea of Azoff. 

The British Army-works Corps, and the men 
employed in the various preparations necessary 
for the expedition to Kinburn, and for winter 

ay 
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quarters, were much impeded by the badness 
of the tools given out by the quartermaster- 
general: Although, from the beginning of the 
war, many complaints had been made on this 
subject, and the English press denounced the 
neglect of the War-office and the Ordnance- 
board—and although ministerial promises of 
care in this respect were made in the House of 
Commons—no real amendment took place. 
Some time during October, 1855, no tools could 
be obtained, and those charged with particular 
works had to go to Constantinople, and pur- 
chase such as that bad market for such articles 
supplied. 

It was intended by the allied generals to 
send strong reinforcements to Eupatoria, but 
after some detachments of cavalry only had 
sailed thither, a telegraphic despatch from 
Lord Panmure countermanded the order. His 
lordship had learned, from Berlin that an 
attack upon the allied armies before Sebastopol 
was intended. This was merely a ruse on the 
part of the czar’s Prussian allies (for such they 
might with great propriety be called), to pre- 
vent any attempt from Eupatoria upon the 
interior of the Crimea, or any other expedition 
such as the fine weather of October favoured. 

On the 20th news arrived of the glorious 
battle of Kars. ~The British army was bois- 
terous with joy at the noble conduct of the 
British officers in that great victory. This in- 
telligence quickened the desire of enterprise, 
especially among the British regimental officers. 

Towards the end of October deaths from 
cholera rather increased, and one of the Roman 
Catholic Sisters of Charity perished of that 
pestilence. Her remains were attended to the 
grave by Miss Nightingale and other ladies, 
and by many officers and soldiers. 

During the month of October the extreme 
use of intoxicating liquors was most injurious 
to the British army. Kadikoi was a sort of 
fair, to which the mirth-loving resorted, and 
where inebriation was much indulged in. The 
establishment of the money-order system in 
connection with the post-office at Balaklava 
tended to check these excesses, as many of 
the soldiers sent home their money by post- 
office orders; this they were able to do, for 
never before had a British army been paid so 
well. 

The events in the allied camps during this 
month were not exciting. Hutting, road- 
making, railway extension, and drilling were 
the chief occupations of the British forces. 
Many officers returned home; the plea of 
‘‘ urgent private business’’ became more com- 
mon as winter approached. The generai in 
command of the 4th division took his leave of 
that gallant body of men on the 12th. Deputy 
acting Adjutant-general Hlliott thus addressed 
the men of the division on the occasion :— 
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‘‘ Private and important family affairs |: 
pelling Lieutenant-general Sir H. Bent; 
K.C.B., to return to England, he cannot 1} 
quish the command of the fourth division j 
out expressing the great regret with whic 
does so. Although he has only had the \ 
mand of it for the short period of litle | 
than four months (but during a very Be 
period), he has witnessed with great sati 
tion the manner in which all ranks haye 
ducted most difficult, arduous, and dang) 
duties, with a spirit, energy, and good-hu 
not to be surpassed. Having already expr: 
to Brigadier-general Garrett, on ms quii 
the division, and to Brigadier-general the . 
A. Spencer and the first brigade, on the n: 
ing of their departure on another exped‘ 
his opinion of their services, it only rer; 
for Sir Henry Bentinck to thank Colonel V\ 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
of the Royal Artillery, and the i. a 
officers, officers, and non-commissioned of} 
and men of the second brigade, for the assis! 
they have at all times rendered to him : 
he cannot refrain from, expressing his hig’ 
probation of the manner in which all 1p 
have done their duty to their queen and cou; 
The lieutenant-general begs to thank the 2 
officers of the division for their zeal and eir 
in the discharge of their duties, and he cet 
conclude without expressing also his sat 
tion at the manner in which Dr. Robertl 
performed his to the commissariat depart 
and land-transport corps of the divisio; 
whom it is indebted for their supa 
with a regularity seldom equalled, and re? 
ing great credit on the officers of those de} 
ments. The lieutenant-general has only! 
ther, in taking leave of the division, to i 
it renewed glory, and he will aiways a 
greatest interest in its proceedings genell 
and of the regiments composing it particula) 


The Russians continued to build batt 
and throw up earthworks, to victual the: 
and store up munitions of war on the 1 
side, while they closely watched the «1 
forces onthe T'chernaya. The communica 
of the allied generals, except in referen) 
the Kinburn expedition, were unfrecé 
during October and November; while the 
Prince Gortschakoff were constant, and refi . 
with more or less detail to the proceedins 
quiescence of his enemies, as well as of his} 
armies. The following extract will ak 
this, taken from the Journal of Military 07 
tions (from October 14th to October 20th), t? 
mitted by Aide-de-camp General Prince Gi 
chakoff to the Russian minister of war :—| 


“The enemy has continued to rr 


the north side of Sebastopol. He has op? 
embrasures in the No. 8 Battery, and hai 


| 
| 
| 
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‘ched himself in the ravines of Apollo and 
‘chakoff, also at the quondam Admiralty, 
- jn the Karabelnaia faubourg. 

Our adversary’s fire does us little injury. 
‘Joss between October 14th and October 
yconsisted in two men killed, four wounded, 
eight contused. 

At our lefé wing the enemy, being dis- 
fei probably by: the augmentation of our 
‘uated the summit of the heights between 


|ps upon the right bank of the Belbek, has 
ow and Kokkoulouz, and has withdrawn 


\ind the pass of the mountain, where he has 
ly three divisions of infantry. One divi- 
; remains in the Valley of Baidar, ‘the rest 
{ae troops have recrossed the T’chernaya, and 
(pied Komary, also the Gasfort and Fedu- 
jemountains. Nearly ten of his battalions 
42 been transferred to Mount Sapoun. Our 
Jsacks are again established upon the heights 
yeen Karlow and Kokkoulouz, and our out- 
sare pushed on to Kourtler-Fots-Sala.” 


, 
‘rom the 24th to the 80th, Prince Gorts- 
lxoff’s journal furnished the following ex- 
rts, in which the ever-recurring story of the 
1man wounded is to be met with; the rank 
fGortschakoff and Wrangel should have 
wented such silly attempts at imposition :— 
‘othing of particular importance has taken 
i along the line of the positions occupied 
Mur troops in the Crimea. The enemy has 
up a feeble cannonade against the north 
i of Sebastopol, and it is with the same in- 
(rity that he has worked against the little 
‘ of St. Paul and Karabelnaia Bay, erected 
pets in Ouschakoff Bay, between the piles 
aqueduct and armed Battery No. 3. 
[loss experienced by our troops on the north 
consists of three men wounded. Against 
hleft flank of the main body of our troops 
b allies have continued to rest upon the 
n ntain passes, and in the Baidar Valley, 
¢ pying themselves cutting wood, and work- 
N slowly at a road which descends from 
rap to the village of Kokkoulouz and Mar- 
i On the 15th (27th) October, a battalion 


Infantry and a squadron of cavalry of the 
Tay descended from the Heights of Ozen- 
#1, and returned to their camp after foraging 
pu. From Genitschi Major-general Wrangel 
Hyunces that on the 12th (24th) two steamers 
Die Yoadstead kept up during the whole of 
day a cross-fire upon the town; one man 
¥ wounded. In the evening a steamer arrived 
the Toads. At Kertch the enemy has re- 
fd reinforcements, which brings their 
t agth up to 20,000 men, and they are pre- 
png to take the offensive.” 

Te have elsewhere recorded that the Hm- 
a Alexander II. visited the Crimea; before 
‘i 80 he put the conscription ruthlessly in 
| 


' 
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force, sent large supplies of men and munitions 
to his garrisons, and ordered his superior offi- 
cers to use every exertion to inspirit the troops 
to hold possession of the Crimea, until winter 
should render aggressive operations on the part 
of the allies impossible. Accordingly, on the 
15th of October, Prince Gortschakoff, in an 
order of the day, dated from the M‘Kenzie 
Heights, proclaimed to his army that he would 
not evacuate the Crimea :— 


‘¢ His imperial majesty, our master, having 
charged me to thank, in his name and in the 
name of Russia, the valiant warriors who have 
defended the south side of Sebastopol with so 
much abnegation, courage, and perseverance, 
is persuaded that the army, after having ac- 
quired liberty of operation in the field, will 
continue by all possible efforts to defend the 
soil of holy Russia against the invasion of the 
enemy. But, as formerly it pleased the solici- 
tude of the father of the great family (the 
army) to order, in his lofty foresight, the con- 
struction of a bridge at Sebastopol, in order to 
spare at the last moment as much Russian 
blood as possible, so now the emperor has also 
invested me with full powers to continue or 
cease the defence of our positions in the Crimea, 
according to circumstances. Valiant warriors! 
you know what your duty is. We will not 
voluntarily abandon this country, in which St. 
Vladimir received the water of grace, after 
having been converted to the Christianity we 
adore. But there are conditions which some- 
times render the firmest resolutions impracti- 
cable, and the greatest sacrifices useless. The 
emperor has deigned to leave me the sole judge 
of the moment at which we must change our 
line of defence, if such be the will of God. 
It is for us to prove that we know how to 
justify the confidence of the czar, who has come 
into our neighbourhood to provide for the de- 
fence of his country and the wants of his army. 
Have confidence in me, as you have hitherto 
had during the hours of trial which the decrees 
of Providence have sent us.” 


At the close of the month of October, 
the Russian army was intrenched on the 
M‘Kenzie Heights, and occupied the northern 
forts in great strength. A document, signed 
by the Russian councillor of state, De Kotze- 
bue, thus describes the relative positions of the 
opposing armies:—‘‘It is difficult to divine 
what the enemy will do in the future; it is 
probable, however, that he will make some 
further attacks, in order to take our army 
either upon its flank or at its rear. Thus we 
may expect that the allies will make some move- 
ments from the side of Kertch and Yenikale, at 
both of which places they have reinforced their 
troops; but we may hope that these projects 
will be baffled, for, as we have said, the army 
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of the Crimea has received reinforcements so 
considerable, that the general-in-chief has it in 
his power to augment in a notable manner Licu- 
tenant-general Wrangel’s forces, which cover 
his extreme left on the side of the peninsula 
of Kertch. This is equally true of the coast 
of the Black Sea, from the embouchure of the 
Danube up to Perekop. Great masses of in- 
fantry and cavalry are distributed in such a 
manner that it is possible to concentrate them 
in a very little time upon various points, and 
especially at Nicolaieff and Perekop.”’ 

Road-making was pushed with extraordinary 
vigour by the English, so that before the re- 
tirement of General Simpson from the com- 
mand of the army in November, the main road 
from Balaklava to the central depot was com- 
pleted. It was a work of admirable construc- 
tion ; no less than 10,000 labourers and soldiers 
had been employed upon it, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Doyne. The French did 
not display a similar amount of energy in this 
department, nor did they make, in any respect, 
such ample and suitable preparations for the 
winter as the British did. The Sardinians 
were still less vigorous in these preparations 
than the French, and the portion of road de- 
pending upon their labour was in a very im- 
perfect condition when General Simpson left 
the army. The energy displayed by the Eng- 
lish in perfecting their system of roads was not 
allowed to interfere with the development of 
the railway. It had been, from the exigencies 
of the case, constructed too quickly, but it was 
drained and brought into a state of thorough 
repair and stability while the roads were being 
made. Instead of being worked chiefly by 
horses and ropes, means were taken to establish 
the use of the locomotive, and so effectual were 
these efforts, that twenty miles of excellent rail 
was traversed by locomotives before the British 
army left the Crimea. 

Glimpses of affairs in the neighbourhood of 
Sebastopol, viewed from a Russian point of 
view, were afforded by the press in Bussia, and 
by the Russian press in other parts of the 
Continent. Thus, the Jnvalide Russe an- 
nounced as follows :—‘‘ Under date of the 26th 
of October (Nov. 7th), Aide-de-camp General 
Prince Gortschakoff has sent the following :— 
‘The enemy are not making any movement. 
They continue to erect batteries on the south 
side of Sebastopol, but do not cannonade the 
north side. A considerable number of the 
enemy’s ships is assembled in the roads near 
Kamiesch Bay.’ ”’ 

At the same date the Zfreuts Zeitung con- 
tained the following :—“ The Russian army in 
the Crimea, which is encamped on the northern 
part of the table-land, and thence stretches out 
over the mountainous, well-secured portion of 
the peninsula as far as Simpheropol, is in pos- 
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session of all the towns, villages, and h; 
pays for everything in ready money (s 
and is on the best possible footing wi 
Tartar population. ‘The regiments that! 
camp have burrowed their way into the 
and are living in the same way as the 
chian peasantry, which is much to he pr 
to the wooden huts of the allies. With; 
to the clothing of the men, there is not] 
be desired ; for every one has, in addit 
good boots of leather, a fur-skin, and | 
mantle with a hood, which protect him | 
against the roughest weather. The Co 
often bring in prisoners, either deserters, 1 
deurs, of persons whom love of sport h 
too far into the Russian lines. ‘There ar 
comical little episodes, as, for instance, a 
of Cossacks fell in with two vivandieres | 
50th regiment, seated in a sort of cart ; 
by mules, who had lost their way; the 
of the spicy young French girls, and the 
treaties to be let go, had already prodt 
very remarkable effect on the sons of the 
and they would doubtless have released | 
when the voice of their bearded leader, 
‘Stupal, Mamsell’ (March along, Ma’am) 
recalled them to their duty.” 

It was evident from such publication 
the Russian government deemed it poli 
spread the impression in Europe that. 
cause was far from desperate, and that the 
in and around Sebastopol were only pai 
victors. The object of this did not th 
pear; but months afterwards it was made 
that these efforts to propagate by the pre 
opinion of the unabated strength of Ri 
were designed to support the negotiations ' 
were afterwards initiated. 

Karly in November the czar paid his 
in the Crimea a visit. He entered Be 
Serai on the 9th, in company with his bro 
Nicholas and Michael, and with Duke G 
of Mecklenburg, where he was, of cours 
ceived with all honours. Not only were ' 
military reviews and banquetings resort! 
for his welcome, but the Greek priest: 
Jewish rabbis, the rabbis of the Karite | 
and the head men of the Tartars, sent de 
tions and addresses offering the lowliest ho: 
In the evening there was a display of | 
technic art, and a grand illumination. 0 
10th the imperial family visited Now 
Sebastopol, made an inspection of the for’ 
their garrisons, and looked long and sadly’ 
upon the blackened ruins of the houses: 
racks, docks, &c., of the southern side. 
the 11th the ezar and his illustrious atten 
visited the camps on the Upper Belbek; ¢ 
12th those on the Katcha, for the Russiat! 
taken care to secure all the river commt 
tions of the Crimea. On the same day 
the emperor inspected the lines of the Ke 
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returned to Bagtché Serai, and visited all 
hospitals. He was represented by wit- 
es of the visit to have been painfully 
ted by the horrible wounds which had been 
cted upon many of the inmates during the 
| bombardment. The czar conversed with 
patients, listened attentively to their tales 
uffering, danger, privation, and struggle, 
distributed liberal and honourable rewards. 
lver medal to those who had taken part in 
defence of Sebastopol was directed for dis- 
ition; and an order of the day to his army 
is to have concluded the ceremony of a 
; which the troops and Russian residents 
ived with the most loyal and devoted de- 
strations of joy. The following was the 
ess to the army by their imperial master :— 


Brave soldiers of the army of the Crimea! 
ny order of the day of the 30th of August 
lexpressed to you the sentiments which 
I my heart with sincere gratitude for your 
ices, Which have immortalised the glory of 
defence of Sebastopol. But it did not 
se for my heart to thank you from a dis- 
e for the great acts of bravery and self- 
al which even astonished your enemies, 
which made you brave all those difficulties 
sarly a year’s siege. 

Here, in the midst of you, I desired to say 
yu personally how much benevolence and 
‘affection I entertain for you. My inter- 
‘with you has procured me inexpressible 
sure, and the brilliant condition in which 
und all the troops of the army of the 
nea, after having inspected them, surpassed 
|Xpectations. I felt pleasure in beholding 
‘nd in admiring you. I thank you from 
very soul for your services, your exploits, 
‘your bravery. They are guarantees for 
‘hat my brave army well knows how to 
id the glory of Russian arms, and to sacri- 
ined for its faith, its sovereign, and its 
Mry. 

{n commemoration of the celebrated and 
ous defence of Sebastopol, I have insti- 
il especially for the troops who defended 
tortifications, a silver medal, to be worn at 
Outton-hole with the ribbon of St. George. 
‘ this sign be the certificate of merit for 
(and inspire your future comrades with 
‘sentiment of duty and honour which con- 
tes the unshakeable foundation of the 
Ne and country. May the union upon 
‘same medal of the name of my father—of 
'rishable memory—and myself be a pledge 
ou of our sentiments, which are equally 
“ted to you, and may it perpetuate with 
the inseparable memory of the Emperor 
lolas and of myself. 

Cam proud of you as he was. 


Like him, 
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and in your zeal in the accomplishment of your 
duty. In his name and in my own I once 
more thank the brave defenders of Sebastopol 
—I thank the whole army. 

‘¢ ALEXANDER.” 


On the part of the allies little was effected, 
requiring notice in this chapter, on any of 
the contiguous coasts. ‘he occurrences at 
Kinburn will occupy separate chapters. The 
state of affairs at Kertch may, however, here 
be noticed so far as the following letter, from 
an officer in the E. I. Company’s service, may 
throw light upon it:—‘‘'fhe Anglo-Turkish 
contingent have been increased at this place 
to nearly their full complement—sixteen re- 
giments of infantry, close on 1000 men each. 
The Polish Legion, consisting of 1000 Cossacks 
and 38000 infantry, and the Bashi-bazouks, 
38500 strong, also form part of the force. But 
it is doubtful whether these two latter will 
join us tillafter winter. ‘There are some scoun- 
drels and inhuman brutes amongst the men 
recently handed over to the contingent. The 
world are already alive to the excesses, the 
fearful and horrible atrocities, committed by 
some of these on the ‘sacking of Kertch.’ 
Though not to such an extent, these atrocities 
went on. Of course, when the men came 
under English rule, this was no longer to be 
tolerated. It is the custom of the Russians to 
bury their dead with the rings they wore in 
life, and other trinkets on them. ‘The coffins 
of the rich are also richly worked with silver. 
This became known to the Turks, and resur- 
rectionists in parties prowled lke wolves into 
the still recesses of the dead. An order was 
issued to stop this. The desire of plunder, 
however, prevailed, and they continued at night 
to turn up the Christian graves. Instruc- 
tions were given to the night patrols to fire on 
all parties found disobeying orders; and this 
was carried out about ten days since. A Turk- 
ish officer was shot dead in the act of separating 
the fingers of a corpse to procure the rings. 
Some days after this an inhuman murder was 
committed on an old Russian woman. The 
murderers were apprehended, one of them 
being an officer. Some of the party concerned 
in the affair returned to rob the house of the 
deceased, perhaps to murder a sister who re- 
sided with her. The provost-marshal, having 
learned what was going on, proceeded to the 
spot, caught the thieves in the act, and flogged 
them. While doing so, a crowd collected 
around him, and on failing to extricate the 
thief, proceeded to force. A soldier of the 71st, 
and some of the provost-marshal’s party were 
badly wounded, and he himself was severely 
hurt by stones thrown at him. Captain Guern- 
sey resisted as long as he could without resort- 


[ce full confidence in your tried devotion, ; ing to force; at last, presenting his revolver at 
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he assailants, he warned them to retire. An|was made by Lieutenant-general B, 
officer in this case was also the ringleader; he | chief of the staff, in the following terms| 
drew his sword on the provost-marshal. He | 
was se knocked over, as were also three 
other ringleaders, and then the crowd dispersed. 
But the excitement w as very great amongst the 

nen. They declared loudly they would have 
vengeance. They said they were sold to the 
English by the sultan, and they would take 
their muskets and get rid of all. This was 
very awkward—a second Cabul massaere in 
prospect, for what were the English amongst 
20,000 Turks ?—only one ship of war"in the 
harbour, and a weak regiment of Highlanders. 
To make matters more complicated, the ad- th ae 1 
vanced posts of the Russians had approached ear Bren: and honour in all the future | 
to within six miles of us—6000 infantry, 4000 wons of this noble army. 
Cossacks, and twenty to thirty guns. We all 1 wie Sir Wile Codrington \ 
passed a restless night, as may be supposed, | P©48° to assume the command ‘of the 
- But next morning the Turks weré Handed over | So-merrew, the 11th matant. | 
to our commissariat, their officers were sepa- Thus terminated the command of anaz 
rated from them, ead they have become quiet | honest, and incompetent man—a great f; 
and orderly. They see that the guilty will be | ite at the War-office, which he deserved’ 
punished, and they will be well taken care of. | and a. safe, pradent, and good genera 
So all fear of an emeute has passed.” subsidiary post ; but he was not fit { 

On the 11th of November: General Simpson | command-in- chit of an army in the fie, 
formally announced to the army that he’ had | did he pretend tobe so. He retired w: 
resigned his command. The announcement | respect, ae and aey bila ce of the ¢ 
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‘General Sir James Simpson annouy, 
the army that the queen has been gra} 
pleased to permit him to resign the co; 
of this army, and to appoint General Sir WV. 
Codrington, K.C.B., to be his successor. 

“On resigning his command, the ¢ 
desires to express to the troops the high: 
he entertains of the admirable conduct - 
officers and men of this army during th 
he has had the honour to serve with the. 
taking leave of them, he tenders his best | 
to.all ranks, and offers his earnest wis}; 
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(CHAPTER CXILY. 


EXPEDITION TO KINBURN.—ALLIED FLEETS OFF ODESSA: ALARM OF THE any, —REDT 
OF KINBURN.—DESTRUCTION OF OOZAKOFE. z ms 


“« With helm and blade for honour made, Oe : a 
_ And their plumes i in the gay wind dancing.’ ‘Moores. ee. | 


Earty in October it was decided by the | than a mile, the citadel of Kinburn was ¢; 
allied authorities at Sebastopol to send an ex- | upon a spit or tongue of sand and a! 
pedition against Kinburn and Oczakoff, and | deposit formed by the passage of the | 
on the 7th of October the fleetsand armies des- | to the sea. The defences consisted of 
tined for that object. departed. forts—the citadel, and two minor fortific: 

It is desirable, before relating the events | The citadel was a horn-work of ma) 
connected with the expedition, to give some | with earthen parapets, surrounded by él 
account of the places against which it was sent. | wherever it was not washed by the sea. J 
They are both situated on the shores of the | tained barracks and other buildings, thy 
Liman of the Dnieper—Oczakoff on the north | of which were visible above the rampart. 

armament was heavy, and upon all faces’ 

fortifications, consisting of one tier of) 

covered and casemated, crowned by a lt! 

a barbette, the whole generally num; 

sixty guns, half of which swept the se 

side, from the 8.E. to N.N:W. Twone 

teries had been constructed just befo 

allies arrived. The passage into the D: 

on much nearer Kinburn than Oc! 

giving to the former greater importance’ 

fortified place. ‘Che usual garrison wa: 

men, but was not quite so strong whe 

allied fleets arrived before it. ‘The we 

always floated above Kinburn, to indicat 
it was a place of arms. | 


side, and Kinburn on the south. ‘The former 
was built on the top of a cliff, not very high, 
but sufficiently commanding. This cliff ad- 
vances in an acute angle southwards, throwing 
out a low flat, on which stood an old dilapi- 
dated Genoese fort. Soon after the attack 
upon Odessa, a battery was erected on the cliff 
outside the channel, taking it in enfilade, but 
at long range. In the year.1788 a Turkish 
garrison defended this place against the Rus- 
sians with great bravery and pertinacity. 
After a siege of some months, Potemkin, the 
clever and infamous favourite of Catherine, 
reduced it. On the southern side, the dis- 
tance across the Liman not being much more | 
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yakoff was about 190 miles north by 
of Constantinople. Fifty miles higher up 
son was situated, the capital of the pro- 
, Russian charts of the Liman of the 
yer were in the hands of the admirals of 
allied fleets, but little reliance could be 
d on their accuracy, and at the time the 
rs of the expedition knew little of either 
shores or waters of the Dnieper. The 
al alterations in the tide-way rendered 
nformation, possessed independent, of Kus- 
charts, also untrustworthy. The waters 
.¢ Bug and the Dnieper, having formed a 
‘ion, flow together through a narrow chan- 
of variable width, fifteen feet being -the 
mum, until they debouch into the sea near 
koff and Kinburn. At the river en- 
e of the gulf of the Dnieper, and on its 
jern bank, Cherson was remarkable, not 
as the seat of government, but from the 
rical incident of the Empress Catherine 
ng written on the gate of the city, “‘ Road 
lostantinople.’”’ ‘This province was not 
d to the Russian empire until ten years 
the annexation of the Crimea; its terri- 
is more extensive than that of Taurus. 
1¢ object of the allies in operating against 
orts at the mouth of the estuary, was to 
re a good basis of operations against Nico- 
f the strongest hold of the czar in Southern 
ia after Sebastopol. It was the great 
-building arsenal, and the largest naval 
tin the Black Sea. A quarter of a cen- 
previous to the fall of Sebastopol, Nicolaieit 
scarcely ever been heard of out of Russia. 
energy and talent of the Muscovite ad- 
1, Lazareff, laid the foundation of its great- 
Itwas situated on the confluence of the 
and the Ingul, and surrounded by a vast 
ye, barren and desolate. There were about 
‘houses, and 40,000 inhabitants there at 
eriod of the expedition. It contained many 
public buildings, six Greek churches, one 
tholic Greek” church, a Lutheran church, 
‘a Jewish synagogue, and a synagogue 
larite Jews! The Admiralty was a magni- 
tbuilding, and there were several barracks, 
» stories each, solidly and elegantly con- 
ted; these were capable of accommodating 
than 25,000 men. Immense stores of guns 
‘ammunition had been laid up in the arse- 
but the demands which had been recently 
» at Sebastopol nearly exhausted them. 
li¢ Works necessary for an arsenal abounded, 
ithe aqueduct, like that at Sebastopol, was 
‘markable specimen of civil engineering. 
| conducted a supply of excellent water to 
‘garrison and the inhabitants, and was 
“sary to their existence, for there were no 
, and the waters of the Ingul were turbid 
(nwholesome. 
-Was on Sunday, the 7th of October, that 
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the fieets sailed from Kamiesch Bay. The 
expedition was on a scale of magnitude from 
which much greater things might have been 
expected than were performed. The subjoined 
lists will present to the reader correct details 
of the forces dispatched :— 


LINE-OF-BATTILE SHIPS. 


Troops Royal 
Guns, on Board. Marines. 
Moyea yert.<.) VZES ca ki SOO As 80 
Hannibalkt}: ..:. 20% OD i danbaiec G7 Opt: «wets pte 80 
APAMAUMONIG, pads 4 ON. ieicind eis ee — 
hl ere srs p's Sia OR 3 ans 74) cae i Ge 80 
St..dean diAere 24 10b. oe, Poth Le esate 103 
Princess Moyalig:.civ Gb sss. cos TOO! mavveres 80 
Totals..." 583 2670 1350 
STEAM FRIGATES, SLOOPs, &c. 
Guns. | Guns. 
CUA C OR pel snce oasis: ones OL OIAUL class deta ae 6 
}Fatintleaa si. dees! So t MDHALE™. Neo ccs cee ele 5 
Fyrebrand®) viscosa wes G6} -Btrombaliy 5.2 6 
GPT ri ios. isis jos» IGE bP erriblep sc «i kitee a ee 21 
Gladiator |. . aisle Gio se ARNOT oc the a bl 
Leonard), vais am Ce ee. GBP CPTILONE RN oe yak daar’ 3 
OdMis win Be's sc beans © 1S | Valorousisl ss sisidecis 16 
SIMON Aay Siva eshale phn p DDL IN ULGAM de siyaiea wibicre) ee 6 
IML EE Tye See Gk pe ga 6 
ASG oka cm 247 
SMALLER VESSELS. 
Gun-boats. Guns. | Gun-boats. Guns. 
AA OMF oc5 alae in: guano hae ote BS TAK: Aewialese + siighe empty 4 
(LIOR Y . ietiieak.ayaisinn wane SO ADEE Saas eR aie eres ig ote 4 
CPOCKOR Gansc e cave esg'=s TR Wirenretee 5 ots fic ise ote os 4 
Amey ihc tae 3 her sipe LE SERRA, «Shas: sei hale ohana 4 
MM CGbETY ccmieeidis sa,rinne © TD ERAGE iste «eine = ceneindtoes 4 
MORTAR-VESSELS. 
Firm. Camel. Magnet. 
Hardy. Flamer. Raven. 
STEAM TENDERS, €c. 
Banshee. Danube. Brenda. 
TRANSPORTS. 
No. Freight, &e. 
Prince Alfred ...... 126—Royal Artillery. 
Mira Dine iss aariqnests'e 83—Forrest, Royal Artillery, &c. 
NOY NET Es bak cishet fietatsve as 78— Medical Staff—Hospital Ship. 
Lady Alice Lambton 99—Stores. 
Durham .sa.seeees 179— 
a gatce chs teem net terri 197—M'‘Master, | Commissariat- 
Staff, &e. 
CHATICY’ Se cine 6 /es « 140—Civil Land-transport Corps, 
and Commissariat Stores. 
Colombos ..60.00+66 —Methven, shot and shell, &c. 
FRSA aia 8 a saa 211—F uel. 


Arthur Gordon .... 238—Stores. 


The French had four line-of-battle ships, 
several steam frigates, a number of gun and 
mortar-boats, and three of the floating steam- 
batteries—a new and peculiar description of 
vessel, more efficient for the purposes of the 
expedition than any other. in this respect 
our ally showed a naval superiority; there 
were no such vessels, nor any of equal efficiency 


* Sir E. Lyons, G.C.B., &c., having on board Bri- 
gadier-general Spencer, commanding. 

4 Sir H. Stewart, K.C.B., second in command, 

+ Joined the squadron at Odessa. 
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in the English fleet. Their invention was 
ascribed to the genius of the French emperor. 
The Momteur claimed this honour for the 
emperor, after the reduction of Kinburn, in the 
following terms :—‘‘ As soon as the first ex- 
periments of the firing had confirmed the ideas 
on which this new invention was based, and 
even before the plan was fully decided on, the 
emperor eagerly communicated his views to 
our faithful and great ally. Competent per- 
sons, men of knowledge and experience, at 
first felt some surprise, for the question was 
regarded as one that could not be solved; but 
experiments on the eifect of the fire having 
been made, they fully confirmed the results 
which had been obtained in France. The two 
governments then agreed to build a certain 
number of these floating batteries, which have 
just made their first trial at Kinburn. The 
projectiles which struck them, notwithstanding 
their size, could neither pass through nor 
damage their sides, and they soon opened 
practicable breaches in the stone walls. ‘Thus, 
not only have the floating batteries, as the 
emperor wished, neutralised the formidable 
properties of the Paixhans’ shot, which pro- 
duced such disastrous effects at Sinope, but 
the experience of war, like the experiments at 
Vincennes, have proved that they can resist 
round-shot. Our navy, and that of our allies, 
who now are acquainted with the properties 
of these warlike machines, will know how to 
turn them to good account. The emperor 
had before that furnished France with a de- 
scription of artillery which performed a very 
material part in the victories of the Alma, of 
Inkerman, and of Traktar; he has: now en- 
dowed the navy with an arm which has only 
just made its appearance, and of which the 
future career will prove the power.” 

As the fleets drew off from Kamiesch, the 
admirals made signal that the rendezvous was 
to be five miles south by east of Odessa, at 
which they arrived without accident on Sun- 
day night. | 

On the 8th the fleet arrived off Odessa, 
which place was described sufficiently for the 
purposes of this History in a previous chapter. 
The object of the admirals in appearing off 
Odessa was not to bombard it, but to deceive 
the enemy as to the real design of the expedi- 
tion. ‘The feint partly succeeded, and troops 
for the defence of that city were directed from 
every quarter—even from Nicolaieff and Cher- 
son, where they were likely to be so soon 
required. The terror of the citizens of Odessa 
was very great, although it did not prevent 
them from gratifying their curiosity by crowd- 
ing every elevated position from which a view 
of the fleet might be obtained. 

Much discussion took place in England as 
to the motives of sparing Odessa, and much 
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diversity of opinion existed amongst 

who were not influenced by political cons’ 
tions, as to the propriety, and even possi] 
of destroying Odessa. Mr. Russell, wh 
companied the expedition from the Qy 
gave it as his opinion that, from the con: 
tion of the houses, the city could not haye 
destroyed from the sea. It may be that aft 
most terrible bombardment, many stone | 
ings would remain standing; but it ean h 
be doubted that the admirals could have 
dered the place uninhabitable, and hay 
stroyed the stores from which the Russiana 
in the Crimea received sustenance. Mr. R 
represented the fleet as incapable of destr 


‘the place from want of appropriate mik 


and an adequate supply of ammunition, ey 
its destruction had been practicable unde 
bombardment. Upon these remarks of it; 
respondent, the Zimes, in a_ foot-note 
observed :—‘‘ The impression in the Or 
which no doubt our correspondent faith 
echoes, seems to be that Odessa should’ 
been destroyed; whereas, we believe th: 
attack on Odessa would have been consi 
throughout all Europe as a barbarous out 
which the aggressors would have been hes 
ashamed of after the heat of conflict had p 
away. If Odessa were really a military 
tion, the stern laws of war would, no d 
justify its destruction; but an attack up 
great commercial city, on the pretext tha 
stores supplied provisions to the Russian @ 
could only be classed in history with the | 
ing of Washington.” 

Such opinions did not generally preva 
England. It was thought that, if the fisl 
nets and boats in the Sea of Azoff, an 
along the shores of the Baltic and the W 
Sea, stores connected with the comme 
marine of Russia, and granaries the proper 
merchants, were destroyed in accordance 
the laws of war—so, at Odessa, a similar p 
would have been righteous. In fact, it 
not simply a commercial city, for it hada! 
garrison, was the capital of a provinee, 
trusted for its security, not to its comme 
character, but to its barracks and batterie: 
army and its sea ramparts. The proper co 
would probably have been to demand the 
arming of the place, and promise to spare 
or, in case the dismantling of fortihcat 
and surrender of guns were refused, to tre 
as a place of arms, which it undoubtedly ° 
and reduce it to ruins. Mr. Russell ars 
against the expediency of any attack, tha 
the total destruction of the place was 1m 
sible, the enemy would fire the last gua 
claim the victory. If this reasoning % 
sound, then all the operations in the Se 
Azoff were impolitic, for the destruction 
flicted was in no place total, and the em 
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tually claimed victory in the result. So in 
ce manner, at Sweaborg, the country con- 
atulated itself upon the vast amount of 
mage inflicted upon the enemy; but, inas- 
uch as the defences were not totally silenced, 
issia boasted that the allied fleets were 
aten off. Mr. Russell’s argument for sparing 
lessa was either good for nothing, or con- 
isive against all those operations, both in the 
ltic and within the Sea of Azoff. 
That the Russians themselves considered an 
ack upon Odessa reasonable and imminent, 
is proved by the Muscovite organ at Brus- 
3, Le Nord, which contained the following 
narks upon the probability of a bombard- 
nt :—‘‘ The Anglo-French journals will pro- 
bly announce to-morrow the bombardment 
Odessa. It is thought that there are at 
it place immense stores of wheat, and, as 
» supply of grain in England and France 
deficient it is, no doubt, considered quite 
ional to burn what Russia possesses. These 
} sad expeditions—disasters without glory, 
ich envenom the hostility of the bellige- 
its, which humanity deplores and morality 
\demns, even supposing them to be attended 
th some strategic result. It is probable 
t we may behold in the Black Sea a new 
nbardment of Sweaborg. Even if it should 
re worse financial consequences for Russia, 
may ask ourselves whether such an expedi- 
1 will exhaust the empire, as the journals 
ert? and whether the evil which the allied 
ts can inflict on Russia will not be a ter- 
le blow to the commercial interests of all 
ntries which are interested in Odessa? The 
ly will be, ‘This is war; we will burn 
rything on the coasts that is not surren- 
ed.’ Alas, all will be burnt, perhaps, but 
tainly it will not be surrendered.” 
the same organ of Russian policy repre- 
ted the anxiety of the merchants at Odessa 
rery great, and contained a statement to the 
ct that in answer to an observation of a 
‘sian merchant at Odessa, that all that was 
7 wanted to the prosperity of the city was 
honourable peace, the czar replied, “‘ Who 
here that does not desire such a peace? 
ore than any one else.”’ 
the allied fleets remained before Odessa, 
cing such demonstrations as would be likely 
ead the authorities and the inhabitants to 
pose that a bombardment was about to take 
’e. An effort was made by the citizens to 
age the consuls and consular agents of dif- 
nt states having diplomatic representatives 
%e, to dissuade the allied admirals from ex- 
4€ measures. Accordingly, the consular 
’s sent to them the following address: 
The presence of the combined fleets in 
Toads of Odessa gives cause for fear that a 
‘bardment is intended. It is therefore the 
Ol. II, 
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duty of the undersigned consuls-general and 
consuls to call the attention of your excel- 
lencies to the dangers to which the lives and 
property of the persons under their protection 
will be exposed should a bombardment take 
place. The undersigned take the liberty to 
remind your excellencies that Odessa contains 
many families, the members of which are the 
subjects of your sovereigns, and that the 
greater part of the real and personal property 
in this city belongs to them. The undersigned, 
therefore, venture to hope that your excel- 
lencies will not expose Odessa to the sad con- 
sequences of a bombardment.”’ 

it does not appear that any reply was made 
to this memorial, and the people of Odessa 
continued in alarm longer than would other- 
wise have been the case, for a series of dense 
fogs prevented the admirals from directing the 
fleets upon their true destination. On the 
14th the weather favoured the expedition, and 
the inhabitants and garrison of Odessa were 
amazed to see the ships depart without any 
attempt to do injury to the city, or to the 
batteries by which it was defended. At about 
3 p.m. the fleets anchored about three miles 
from Kinburn Fort. The general plan of attack 
was judicious, comprehensive and yet simple. 
The gun-boats were to sweep the beach of the 
enemy. ‘lhe men were then to be landed from 
the line-of-battle ships in the launches and 
paddlebox-boats, towed by the small steamers 
of lightest draught. ‘The formation on shore 
was to assume the following order—the French 
occupying the left, and the English the right :— 

DISPOSITION OF BRITISH FORCES, 
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More detailed orders for the attack and 
landing were soon issued, which we give, in 
order that our readers may more clearly com- 
prehend the nature of the undertaking :— 


‘‘PLAN OF ATTACK ON KINBURN. 

**No. 1. The line-of-battle ships to engage 
the Fort Kinburn, and two sand batteries on 
the point, will anchor in about thirty feet, in 
a line extending northward from fort, bearing 
E. and about 1200 yards distant from it. 

“No. 2. The four French line-of-battle ships 

4K 
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+o form the southern division, so that the Jon- | 


tebello will be the fourth ship from the south, 
and the Royal Albert, as the fifth ship, will be 
the southern ship of the English division. 
‘No. 3. The line-of-battle ships are to 
weigh together and form a line abreast, north 
and south, at a cable apart. The southern 
line-of-battle ship is then to steer so as to 
bring the south end of Kinburn Fort bearing 
%. by compass, and, to shield her from any 
danger that may not have been discovered, 
or from approaching too close to the bank to 
the south, she is to be preceded by two 
steamers, each a cable apart, and in advance, 
on her starboard bow, and showing their 
soundings. When: the south line-of-battle 
ship brings the south end of Kinburn to 
bear E., she is to steer for it. The rest of the 
ships will then steer the same course, keeping 
one cable apart, and all anchor together in a 
line nearly north and south, just without the 
flag buoys that will be placed during the pre- 
vious night. 

‘No. 4. The nine ships will then be in 
position for the first five or six to engage Fort 
Kinburn at from 1200 to 1400 yards, and 
perhaps less, and the other three to take the 
sand batteries in flank and rear, at about 
1000 yards. 

‘‘No. 5. The three French floating-batteries 
are to be placed on a line N.N.W. and 8.8.E. 
of each other, to the 8.W. of Fort Kinburn, at 
about 600 yards distant from it. 

‘No. 6. The mortar-vessels are to anchor 
in a line E. and W., at 2800 yards distant, with 
the fort bearing N.E. from the outer vessel of 
the line. 

‘No. 7. The English mortar-boats to be 
towed by the Odin, on a line E. of the French. 

‘‘No. 8. If the outer mortar-vessel brings 
Oczakoff telegraph on with the east end of Fort 
Kinburn, bearing N. 20 E. (magnetic), and 
steers for it till the Oczakoff telegraph and 
Odzah Point subtend an angle of 70 degrees, 
she will be about the requisite distance of 2800 
yards from Fort Kinburn; the rest can take 
their stations at a cable distance east of her. 

“No.9. The Stdon, Curacoa, Tribune, Daunt- 
less, and Terrible to anchor close off the North 
Sand Battery on Kinburn Spit, or when ordered, 
to join the squadron of gun-boats, &c., that 
have previously entered within the straits, 
should any large ships of the enemy from Nico- 
laieff appear for the relief of Kinburn. 

‘‘No, 10. The disposable paddle-steamers 
can find good positions between the line-of- 
battle ships for directing their fire with steady 
aim at the embrasures of the casemates, or at 
any position where the enemy maintains his 
fire, or off the N. and N.W. extremity of the 
Kinburn Spit, to enfilade the batteries and 
their approaches. 
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‘No. 11. The gun-boats will attend to _ 
tect the army during the landing, and th 
not ordered to remain to cover their flank 
take up position between the other ships 
opportunity offers, and by a careful attent 
to the plan of attack, are not to fire in 
direction of the other ships. | 

‘‘No. 12. The admiral holds the capte 
responsible for there being no firing, unl 
the men can distinctly see the objects they 
directed to fire upon. 

“ Tyrton and Beagle to attend St. Jean d’ A 
Each ship’s boats to land her own troc 
Reserve ammunition for the marines to 
landed with them.  Sprteful and Lurtous, 
sisted by Triton, to land twenty-one cava 
horses, seven staff horses, twenty-seven re 
mental staff horses from No. 197, and si: 
sappers, with tools, &. The captain of e 
ship is to be responsible for the disembarkat 
of his own troops and baggage.” 

Minute directions for the conduct of the 
vanced squadron followed, which are too te 
nical for the general reader, and too much 
detail to be necessary for the professional reac 

During the night of the 14th, the Engl 
steam gun-boats, Bower, Cracker, Clinker, ¢ 
Fancy, with four French gun-vessels, for 
the passage into Dnieper Bay, the Spit F 
firing heavily, but without effect. The n 
morning a landing was effected, the Brit 
troops under the command of Brigadier-ge 
ral Spencer, the French under General Bazai 
The place of landing was three miles sou 
ward of the principal fort, and thereby 
retreat of the garrison was cut off, while’ 
arrival of reinforcements was also effectue 
prevented. The troops landed precisely in 
order laid down in the plan already given, 
no opposition was offered. The 17th regim 


was the first to land—a body of fine and wi 
disciplined men. ‘The troops immediately 
trenched themselves, no enemy appeari 
except a few Cossack videttes. The w 
freshened in the evening, producing a he: 
surf, which interfered with the operations 
the ships. Nevertheless, the gun-boats opel 
upon the enemy’s positions. The utility 
this fire was disputed by those who saw ort 
part in it. Mr. Russell, who witnessed 
thus wrote:—‘‘The mortar and gun-be 
bombarded the forts for three hours, but | 
not produce any apparent impression.” : 
officer who participated in the labour 
the bombardment described it, in Colbw 
United Service Magazine, in a very differ 
way :—‘‘In the evening the English ¢ 
French mortar-boats tried their ranges a5 
the main fort, with excellent effect.” ‘The lat 
version of what happened we believe to be 
correct one—the mortar-vessels only imten 
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al fireswhen the bombardment should really 
mmence. 
On the 16th a south wind and a heavy swell 
evented the fleets from attempting anything 
very signal importance. In the evening, 
weyer, Admiral Lyons directed a slow and 
ady fire from the Valorows, a French frigate, 
dafew gun-boats of each nation, for little 
re than half an hour upon the forts, which 
sreturned with great spirit. The fire of the 
ies inflicted little damage—that of the enemy 
a¢. ‘The Russian shells were badly manu- 
tured, and burst in the air; the artillery 
tice of the forts wasin all respects bad. A 
rmish between French troopers and Cossacks 
k place in the morning of this day. The 
mer were patrolling in the plain in the direc- 
1 of Cherson, when they came upon some 
shwood, which concealed a body of Cos- 
ks. The French charged with promptitude, 
_ killed two and captured two, the remainder 
This seemed to check the alertness of 
enemy in effecting close reconnaissances, 
the Cossacks were afterwards chary of ad- 
cing near enough to receive a similar chas- 
ment. 

‘he trench-work was carried on throughout 
16th and 17th with great vigour; both 
neh and British soldiers seemed to labour 
amore, and the works consequently assumed 
tmidable appearance, even within so short 
ne. . The character of these works was that 
1 intrenched camp, with one front towards 
fort and the other towards Cherson, a space 
out halfa mile maintained in the interval. 
flanks of these lines were left open towards 
sea, where they were of course covered 
he guns of the shipping. ‘The French oc- 
ed the intrenchment against Kinburn, the 
sh that towards Cherson ; the former 
ated against the fortress, the latter guarded 
rear, and prevented the arrival of rein-. 

ments to the enemy. 

ithe 17th, at dawn, the French approached 
in 600 yards of Fort Kinburn, and opened 
first parallel. The enemy endeavoured 
ard this operation by his fire, but was not 
sstal. Atan early hour a northerly breeze 
'Z up, which, the water being smooth, 
ed the gun-boats to get well in, and to 
fire with much precision upon the forts. 
Odin, followed by a train of mortar and 
vessels, executed the necessary mancuvres 
serior style. The Raven, Magnet, Camel, 
'% Hamer, and Firm mortar-boats—the 
| Arrow, Viper, Snake, Wrangler, and 
’ gun-boats, directed for several hours 
imissiles of destruction against the doomed 
38. The Arrow threw Lancaster shells, 
lst several men from the bursting of the 
‘Which had not been manufactured by 


‘og of this new arm of war. The fire 
* 


of the small craft was terribly effective; the 
grim fortress trembled beneath the shocks of 
successive salvoes, and flames burst forth in 
several directions. The French gun and mor- 
tar-boats were not as efficient as those of the 
English; but their iron floating-batteries were 
the most powerful instruments of demolition 
brought against the fort. A Trench officer 
wrote to his friends in Paris an account of the 
action of these vessels, which other eye-wit- 
nesses confirmed :—‘“ We have just put. the 
floating-batteries to a most satisfactory proof. 
They opened their fire ata quarter past nine, 
at a distance somewhere between 400 and 600 
metres, and by noon there was a splendid 
breach. The tifty-pound balls quickly scaled 
off the facing of the rampart, and the shells 
knocked over everything. I was in the fort 
after its surrender, when the fire kindled by the 
mortar-vessels was still burning. I never saw 
such a confusion of smashed gun-carriages, of 
broken or dismounted guns; the chaos was 
superb. Now, we must set to work and try to 

do better still. The first trial has been good, 

but there is yet room for improvement; the 

engines are not powerful enough, and the 

hulls do not readily answer the helm.. But 

one thing is decidedly proved—the main and 

essential thing—that is, the invulnerability of 
the floating-batteries. They all of them bear 

the dints of from forty to fifty shots, just like 

the marks of bullets on a target. We have 

only lost a few men from some projectiles that 

entered by the port-holes. We are well re- 

warded by the signs of astonishment and ad- 

miration on the part of the English and 

the Russians.” 

About noon the storm of battle was increased 
by the arrival of the Royal Albert, the Algiers, 
the Agamemnon, and the Princess Loyal line- 
of-battle ships, with four liners of Admiral 
Bruat’s. These all came abreast, and poured 


a 
in from their broadsides a hurricane of balls. 
At the same time the squadrons of Admirals Sir 
Houston Stewart and Pellion took the forts in 
reverse, and continued their fire until it was 
silenced. The main forts were also engaged 
by other portions of the fleets. he S¢. Jean 
@’ Acre, Tribune, and Sphinx attacked the centre 
fort; the Hannibal, Dauntless, and Terrible bat- 
tered that upon the spit. When the defence 
ceased the English admiral, anxious to spare life, 
requested the French admiral to cease firing, but 
he refused, alleging that until the enemy held 
out a flag of truce, or the forts were utterly 
destroyed, it was his duty to continue the 
cannonade, Soon after, the English guns were 
silent, and the French admiral agreed to 
spare the garrison the horrors of a further 
cannonade until negotiation was tried. A flag 
of truce was sent in, and the governor con- 
sented to surrender the fortress and its garri- 
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son, the officers to wear their swords as they 
surrendered. ‘The reason of no flag of truce 
having been shown by the enemy when defence 
was no longer possible, was discovered during 
the negotiation. ‘The second in command of 
the fortress, a Pole, and the engineer officer, 
resisted the purpose of the governor to treat 
with the allies, and were insubordinate, 
threatening to blow up the fort; they were 
intoxicated. ‘These men had to be put under 
arrest before the governor could deliver up the 
place. This he at last did, and he and his 
garrison marched out prisoners of war, while the 
flames within the fortress were spreading, and 
were perilously near the magazine. ‘he governor 
was Major-general Kokonovitch. ‘The garrison 
consisted of engineers, artillery, and infantry, 
to the number of nearly 1400 men. Nearly 300 
had been killed, and about 500 wounded. 
Kighty-one guns and mortars, and a consider- 
able store of ammunition, fell a prize to the 
conquerors. ‘The demeanour of the prisoners 
very much resembled that of the captives at 


Bomarsund. ‘The officers, in most cases, were 
apparently remorseful and resentful; some 
deported themselves with great dignity. The 


men were mostly drunk, and pirouetted and 
waltzed, making grotesque faces, and utter- 
ing exclamations of mingled satisfaction and 
recklessness. ‘The governor was in deep grief ; 
turning to the fortress, his cheeks wet with 
‘tears, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Adieu, Kinburn! Su- 
warrow’s glory andmy shame!’ Yet the vete- 
ran had made a very gallant defence, and his 
surrender was in no way to his dishonour. 
The prisoners were sent to Constantinople. 

On the 18th the enemy blew up the fort 
near Oczakoff, and retired from that place ; 
twenty-two waggons were destroyed in the 
explosion. ‘The British and French made 
suitable preparations for the occupation of 
Kinburn, and thus secured an important posi- 
tion for operations against Cherson or Nico- 
laieff, as well as inflicted a new loss and humi- 
liation upon a proud and boastful foe. 

On the 20th of October, General Simpson 
referred to these exploits in the following short 
paragraph of a despatch :— 


“JT am happy to be able to congratulate 
your lordship on the successful termination of 
the expedition to Kinburn. I transmit a copy 
of the report of Brigadier-general the Hononr- 
able A. Spencer. ‘This contains all the informa- 
tion I have received on the operations, with 
the exception that, in a private note, Sir E. 
Lyons mentions that the enemy have exploded 
the three forts at Oczakoff, commanding the 
northern entrance into the Dnieper.” 


The report of the Honourable Brigadier 
Spencer was dated from the camp near Kin- 
burn on the 17th :— 
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‘Tn reporting, for the information of 


| general commanding the forces, the fall of 
garrison of the fortress of Kinburn this 
T have the honour to state that the force u 
my command effected their landing on Mon 
the 15th, unopposed. 


“Owing to a heavy surf, and which 


tinued all day yesterday, the landing has 
accomplished with some little difficulty. 

troops, however, were all got on shore’ or 
first day, and have since been employe 
intrenching our position. 
of a force of the enemy collecting at Che: 
about forty miles from here, but our in 
diate neighbourhood appears to be clear. 


There are rum 


‘he advanced line of the position, fla 


on both sides by the sea, is held by the 
under my command, and is about a ml 
extent.” 


In a subsequent despatch, General Sin 


inclosed another brief report from. Brig 
Spencer, dated the 19th of October :-— 


“JT have the honour, for the informati 


the commander-in-chief, to forward a 
correct state* of the force under my com 
than my very hurried despatch of the 
instant enabled me to do. 


«Tam this day employed in moving my: 


now three miles from Kinburn, to the 1 


diate neighbourhood of that fort; our pos 
although no time has been lost in makin 
trenchments, being too extensive; am 
eun-boats of the allied fleets, from the 
liarity of the ground, could, in the event 
attack from the interior, be of little use 
The front of the new position will not € 
half a mile, and will be well covered | 
eun-boats on both flanks. 

‘«¢T'o-morrow General Bazaine purpo 
make 2 reconnaissance, in which near 
whole of the English force will take par' 
carry with us two days’ provisions. — | 

The fort of Kinburn, which has beet 
much damaged by the fire of the ships 
17th, is about to undergo repair. 
and magazines at Oczakoff were yes 
blown up by the enemy. The weat 
fine, and the troops are very healthy. A 
supply of water is to be found on the 
and I hope to inerease it.”’ 


The French, having undertaken to § 
Kinburn for the winter, the brigadier 2 


* ‘Infantry---180 officers, 237 sergeants, 86 dr 
3999 rank and file, 33 sick. 

Royal Artillery—6 officers, 
and file; 100 horses. 

Royal Engineers—6 officers, 4 sergeants, 


5 sergeants, 1 


66 r 


4 


file. 

Detachment of Cavalry—1 officer, 1 sergeamt 
and file; 20 horses. 

Total-—193 officers, 247 sergeants, 86 drumm 
rank and file, 33 sick; 120 horses.” 
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ses rejoined the army before Sebastopol, as 
ears from the following despatch of General 
ypson, dated Sebastopol, October 27th:— 


‘I have the honour to transmit the copy of 
tter I have received from Brigadier-general 
Honourable A. Spencer, informing me of 
return of the force under his command to 
burn, after having made a short recon- 
ssance. 

‘As it has been decided that the French 
| garrison the fort, the English troops will 
in here, and I expect them about the 3rd 
Yovember. 

‘I have to report the arrival, on the 25th 
ant, of a detachment of prisoners, to the 
aber of 132, from Odessa, where the great- 
part of them arrived on the 24th of Sep- 
ber. Among them is Lieutenant James, 
he Royal Engineers, who was taken on the 
it of the 2nd of July; he has been kept at 
zan, and reports having been very well 
ted by the Russians. The prisoners have 
1 kept at Veronetz, on the Don, and when 
y left there were only two remaining, who 
e sick, and 51 deserters.’ 


m the 20th the allied troops made the recon- 
sance thus referred to, which occupied 
n three days, with no other result than 
ning a village, and ascertaining the topo- 
hy of the neighbourhood. ‘he following 
General Spencer’s report, dated Kinburn, 
24th of October :— 


Ihave the honour to report, for the in- 
vation of the commander-in-chief, that the 
ps under my command returned yesterday 
ing from the reconnaissance they made in 
pany with the French army. ‘The force 
Kinburn on the 20th instant, bivouaced 
night and the following at the village of 
soffka (eight miles), proceeded thence to the 
ge of Skakoffka, which the allies burnt. 
ood many farms, all deserted, and a great 
atity of hay were also destroyed. On our 
m yesterday, about 250 of the enemy’s 
ry menaced our rear. ‘The troops are 
‘healthy. 

At a conference held to-day, it has been 
mined that the fort of Kinburn is to be 
pied for the winter by French troops, and 
3 expected that the English troops will 
ark for the Crimea on the 1st of No- 
ber.” 

nthe 13th of November, General Codring- 
‘™ a despatch to Lord Panmure, inclosed 
final report of Brigadier-general Spencer. 
terms of General Codrington’s despatch 


a gel 


Having so lately assumed the command of 
army, I have not sufficient materials, nor 
‘Consider it necessary, to write a separate 
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despatch. The return of the troops from the 
expedition against Kinburn was announced to 
your lordship by electric telegraph on the 3rd 
instant. 

‘J do myself the honour to transmit the 
copies of reports received from Brigadier-gene- 
ral the Honourable A. Spencer, giving a more 
detailed account of the proceedings of the force 
under his command than he had hitherto been 
able to make; and two reports from Brigadier- 
general Lord George Paget, with an account of 
two reconnaissances that were made by the 
allied cavalry from Eupatoria.”’ 


The report of Brigadier Spencer was dated 
on board her majesty’s ship Royal Albert, off 
Sebastopol, the 4th of November :— 


‘“‘ In reporting the return of the expedition- 
ary land force under my command from Kin- 
burn, I am now enabled to make, for the 
information of the commander-in-chief, a more 
ample report of their proceedings than in my 
previously hurried despatch I was able to do. 

“The landing of the troops, three miles 
from Kinburn Fort, was effected without oppo | 
sition on the 15th of October. Owing to a 
heavy surf, there was considerable difficulty 
in it, but the infantry were all on shore by 
11 o’clock (it commenced at 8 a.m.); and from 
the activity of the royal navy employed, the 
cavalry and most of the artillery were landed 
in the course of the day, though the first por- 
tion of the commissariat was only landed, and 
With great difficulty, on the evening of the 
second day. 

“The whole force was very shortly in posi- 
tion. ‘The orders I had received from the 
French General Bazaine were, to protect with 
the English troops the right flank from any 
attack the enemy might make, for the relief of 
the garrison, from Nicolaieff or Cherson; while 
the French line was to be in our rear, but 
facing the fort. The ground I occupied was 
about a mile in extent; the regiments were 
deployed into line, every advantage being taken 
of the nature of the ground, which was undu- 
lating. The tents were pitched in rear of the 
battalions as they arrived from the landing- 
place. The regiments were employed, imme- 
diately after landing, in intrenching their own 
fronts, thus making our general line of field- 
works from the sea on either side. A work 
was also thrown up in the course of the fol- 
lowing day, on the left flank of the line, to be 
occupied by field-pieces or by ship-guns, should 
the fort not fall immediately. The nature of 
the ground rendered any assistance from the 
allied gun-boats impossible. The French had 
hastily thrown up a place d’armes in rear of: 
our right, from which a re-embarkation, if 
necessary, might have been satisfactorily ac- 
complished. 
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“The bombardment from the ships com- 
menced on the afternoon of the 15th, but from 
the state of the weather it was discontinued ; 
and on the 16th they were unable to resume 
it from the same cause. By the morning of 
the 17th, the fieldworks thrown up by the 
troops were, as far as circumstances would 
admit of, very defensible, although too exten- 
he outlying pickets had also thrown 
up small intrenchments at their respective 
posts; that morning, at daybreak, I made a 
reconnaissance, with the detachments of French 
and English cavalry, and the 57th regiment. 
The weather becoming thick, the infantry 
returned after a march of four miles out. The 
cavalry proceeded to the village of Paksoffka, 
a few miles further, which they found de- 
serted. At 10 a.w., the ships opened fire, and 
at 3 o’clock the forts surrendered, with about 
1400 prisoners. Seventeen officers and 739 
men were given over to me by General Bazaine, 
and were subsequently sent on board her ma- 
jesty’s ship Vulcan, to proceed to Constan- 
tinople. On the following morning, the forts 
at Oczakoff were blown up by the enemy. 
French and English commissioners were ap- 
pointed for the taking over of the matérvel 
found in the forts of Kinburn, and for the 
temporary division of the place. 

. On the 19th I moved the English camp to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the fort, and 
occupied the southern shore; the ground is 
here nearly level with the sea, and so perfectly 
smooth that it is easily protected by ships on 
both flanks. On the 20th the English force, 
with the exception of the 21st regiment, who 
were left to do the duties at Kinburn, joined 
the French in a reconnaissance under General 
Bazaine. The troops carried three days’ pro- 
visions, and the commissariat were able to 
carry three more. We halted and bivouaced 
that night at the village of Paksoffka, about 
eight miles’ march of sandy soil. The French 
occupied a village at a short distance. We 
had no tents; but the weather was fine, and 
there was plenty of wood and hay, and a large 
supply of cabbages and other vegetables. ‘The 
inhabitants had all left. On the 21st halted. 
The following day, with the cavalry, artillery, 
and three battalions, I accompanied General 
Bazaine, with a part of the French force, to 
to the village of Skakoffka, about five or six 
miles; country very open, with occasionally 
deep sand; always plenty of water in the 
villages. Having burnt the village, we re- 
turned that day to Paksoffka. ‘he detach- 
ment of carabineers, under Captain Wardlaw, 
had pushed on by my direction to a village 
about three miles further, where they found 
inhabitants, who told them that some Russian 
cavalry had left them that morning. On the 
23rd, the whole force returned to Kinburn. 
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On the march our rear was threatened 
about 250 of the enemy’s cavalry, who, ho 
ever, soon retired. On the 27th, the caval 
and artillery were embarked, and on the 30 
the whole of the infantry, to return to t 
Crimea, leaving French troops to garrison t 
Fort.’ 


The despatches of the admirals will affo 
information on matters of detail connect 
with the fleets, interesting tonaval men. T 
following was from Rear-admiral Lyons, eo: 
mander-in-chief of her majesty’s ships a’ 
vessels in the Mediterranean and Black Be: 
dated Royal. Albert, off Kinburn, Octob 
the 18th :— : 


‘My letter of the 6th instant will have i 
formed the lords commissioners of the Adn 
ralty, that an allied naval and military exp 
dition was to leave the anchorage off Sebastoy 
on the following day, for the purpose of taki 
and occupying the three Russian forts on t 
Kinburn Spit, at the entrance of Dnieper Ba 
and the telegraphic message which I forward 
to Varna last night will soon communicate 
their lordships the success which has attend 
this enterprise. 

‘Tt is now my duty to give a more detail 
account of the proceedings of the expeditic 
I have therefore the honour to state that 1 
arrived at a rendezvous off Odessa on the 8 
instant, but owing to strong south-west win 
which would have prevented the troops frc 
landing, it was not until the morning of t 
14th instant that the expedition was enabl 
to reach the anchorage off Kinburn. | 

‘During the night the English steam gu 
vessels Funcy, Boxer, Cracker, and Clinker, a 
four French gun-vessels, forced the entrar 
into Dnieper Bay, under a heavy but imefit 
tual fire from the Spit Fort, and on the follo 
ing morning the British troops, under { 
orders of Brigadier-general the Hon. A. 
Spencer, together with the French troo 
under the command of General Bazaine, wi 
landed about three miles to the southward 
the principal fort, and thus, by these nea 
simultaneous operations, the retreat of 4 
garrison and the arrival of reinforcements W' 
effectually cut off. In the evening the Engl 
and French mortar-vessels tried their rau; 
against the main fort with excellent effect. | 

«The wind having veered round to ” 


southward, with a great deal of swell, noth: 
could be done on the 16th; but in the fo 
noon of the 17th a fine northerly breeze, W 
smooth water, enabled the French floati: 
batteries, mortar-vessels, and gun-boats, 
the Odin, and the mortar-vessels and g! 
boats, named in the margin,* to take up pt 


* ‘Mortar vessels—Raven, Magnet, Camel, Hai 
Flamer, Firm. Gun-vessels—Lyna, Arrow, rt 
Snake, Wrangler, Beagle.” 


| 


/ 
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ions off Fort Kinburn; and their fire was so 
ffective that, before noon, the buildings in the 
iterior of the fort were in flames, and the 
istern face had suffered very considerably. 
“At noon the Royal Albert, the Algiers, the 
igamemnon, and the Princess Royal, accom- 
aunied by Admiral Bruat’s four ships of the 
ne, approached Fort Kinburn in a line abreast, 
hich the shape of the coast rendered neces- 
wy, and the precision with which they took 
p their positions in the closest order, with 
bbooms run in, and only two feet of water 
ander their keels, was really admirable. At 
ie same moment the squadrons under the 
ders of Rear-admirals Sir Houston Stewart 
1d Pellion pushed through the passage between 
ezakoff and the Spit of Kinburn, and took 
e forts in reverse, while the St. Jean d’ Acre, 
e Curagoa, the Tribune, and the Sphinx, 
idertook the centre battery, and the Hannibal, 
muniless, and Terrible, that on the point of 
espit, — 

“The enemy soon ceased to reply to our 
erwhelming fire, and, though he made no 
yn of surrender, Admiral Bruat and I felt 
at a garrison which had bravely defended 
elf against so superior a force deserved every 
nsideration, and we therefore made the signal 
cease firing, hoisted a flag of truce, and sent 
shore a summons, which was accepted by 
e governor, Major-general Kokonovitch ; and 
€ garrison, consisting of 1400 men, marched 
t with the honours of war, laid down their 
ms on the glacis, and, haying surrendered 
emselves as prisoners of war, they will be em- 
rked in her majesty’s ship Vulcan to-morrow. 
“The casualties in the allied fleets are 
tyfew, amounting in her majesty’s ships to 
ly two wounded. ‘The loss of the enemy in 
ded and wounded is, I fear, very severe. 
In the three forts, which have suffered 
isiderably by our fire, we found eighty-one 
Os and mortars, mounted, and an ample 
Ra of ammunition. 

“This morning the enemy has blown up the 
ts on Oczakoff Point, which mounted twenty- 
9 guns; and we learned from a Polish de- 
ter, who escaped in a boat from them during 
‘night, that the commandant apprehended 
attack from our mortar-vessels, which would 
‘only have destroyed the forts, but also the 
-ghbouring dwellings. 

‘TI have abstained from entering into the 
“fculars of the proceedings of the squadron 
Jer the orders of Rear-admiral Sir H. 
Wart, as he has so ably described them in 
“letter which I have the honour to inclose, 
2 which their lordships will perceive that 
“ave received from him on this occasion—as, 
leed, I have on all others since I have had 
* good fortune to have him as second in com- 
‘1d—that valuable assistance which might 
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be expected from an officer of his distinguished 
and acknowledged merits; and I beg leave to 
add my testimony to his in praise of all the 
officers, and especially Lieutenant Marryat and 
Mr. Brooker, whom he recommends to their 
lordships’ favourable consideration. 

‘To particularise the merit of the officers 
under my command, where all have behaved 
admirably, would be a difficult task indeed ; 
but I beg leave to mention that the same 
officers of the navy and the Royal Marine 
Artillery, who were in the mortar-vessels at 
the fall of Sebastopol are in them now, and 
that on this occasion, as before, they have been 
under the direction of Captain Willcox, of the 
Odin, and Captain Digby, of the Royal Marine 
Artillery. Nor can I refrain from stating 
what I believe to be the feeling of the whole 
fleet, that on this expedition, as on that to 
Kertch, the talents and indefatigable exertions 
of that very valuable officer, Captain Spratt, of 
the Spitfire, and of those under his command, 
entitle them to our warmest thanks, and de- 
serve to be particularly mentioned. 

‘“‘T need hardly say that my distinguished 
colleague, Admiral Bruat, and I have seen 
with infinite satisfaction our respective squa- 
drons acting together as one fleet.”’ 


Sir Houston Stewart’s report to Admiral 
Lyons was dated on board the Valorous, in 
Dnieper Bay, October the 18th :— 


‘“‘T have the honour to inform you that, in 
pursuance of your orders, I hoisted my flag in 
her majesty’s steam-frigate Valorous on the 
afternoon of the 14th instant, immediately after 
the arrival of the allied fleets off Kinburn Spit, 
and proceeded, under the able guidance of 
Captain Spratt, of the Spitfire, to take up posi- 
tions at the entrance of Dnieper Bay, where, 
with the division of steam-vessels placed under 
my orders,* and in company with those under 
the orders of my colleague, Rear-admiral Odet 
Pelion, we remained in readiness to force 
an entrance into the Dnieper, for the purpose 
directed by you of preventing, as far as pos- 
sible, any reinforcements being thrown into 
the forts on Kinburn Spit, as well as to cut 
off the retreat of the garrison, should either 
be attempted. 

“At 9 p.m. I instructed Lieutenant Joseph 
H. Marryat, of the Cracker, to take on board 
Mr. Edward W. Brooker, additional master of 
the Spitfire, and endeavour with him to de- 
termine the course of the intricate channel 
through which we were to pass, and to lay 
down bnoys along the south side of it, the 
French having undertaken to perform the same 
service on the north side. 

‘“‘T likewise directed Mr. Thomas Potter, 


* “ Valorous, Gladiator, Kaney, Cracker, Grinder, 
Boxer, Clinker.” 
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master of the Juious (lent to do duty in 
the Valorous), to proceed with two boats of the 
Tribune, and, protected by the Cracker, to 
search for the spit on the north bank, and on 
his return endeavour to place a buoy on the 
edge of the shoal off Kinburn Spit, that the 
entrance of the channel might be assured. 

‘“As soon as the preconcerted signal was 
given, indicating that this operation was 
effected, I dispatched the Luncy, Bower, and 
Clinker into Dnieper Bay, witb orders to 
anchor in such positions as would best protect 
the right flank of our troops upon the disem- 
barkation taking place, and to make that their 
chief care, as long as there was any possibility 
of the enemy threatening them. During the 
night, Rear-admiral Odet Pellion also sent in 
the French gun-boats for the same purpose. 

‘© At daylight on the following morning I 
had the satisfaction of observing all the gun- 
boats, French and English, anchored safely to 
the north-east of Kinburn Fort, and without 
any of them having sustained damage, although 
the enemy had fired shot and shell and mus- 
ketry at them during their passage in. 

‘While still in considerable doubt as to the 
extent to which the channel for the larger 
ships was buoyed, at 10 a.m. Lieutenant 
Marryat and Mr. Brooker came to inform me 
thatthe work intrusted to them had been com- 
pleted, and that the latter officer was ready to 
pilot the ships in. The zealous desire evinced 
by these officers to furnish me personally with 
their report on the difficult navigation of the 
Dnieper deserves my warmest thanks; and 
the gallant manner in which Lieutenant Mar- 
ryat brought the Cracker out for that purpose, 
under a very heavy fire from the whole of the 
forts and batteries, elicited the admiration of 
all who witnessed the proceeding. We were 
now fully prepared to advance, and, in obedi- 
ence to your directions, awaited the signal for 
general attack. 

“The whole of the proceedings of yesterday 
must be already fully known to you; but it is 
right that I should state briefly the share taken 
in them by the division you did me the honour 
to place under my orders, which consisted of 
the ships and vessels as already stated, rein- 
forced by those named below. 

‘‘ Tt being necessary to advance in single line, 
it was arranged that the ships should do so in 
the following order :— Valorous, Captain C. H. 
M. Buckle, C.B., bearing my flag; Furzous, Cap- 
tain William Loring, C.B.; Asmodée (French), 
bearing the flag of Rear-admiral Odet Pellion ; 
Cacique (French); Sidon, Captain George 
Goldsmith ; Leopard, Captain George Giffard, 
C.B.; Sané (French) ; Gladiator, Captain C.F. 
Hillyar; Firebrand, Captain HK. A. Inglefield ; 
Stromboli, Commander Cowper Coles; Spite- 
Jul, Commander F. A. Shortt. 
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‘* A¢ noon the signal being made from y 
flagship to weigh, we proceeded through { 
channel, each ship engaging the Spit b 
teries and Kinburn Fort as they came witl 
range. 

“To Lieutenant Marryat, of the Cracker, 
due the merit of preceding and piloting 
through, which he did with great judgment 

‘‘Had the enemy continued his defence 
the Spit batteries, the Sedon, Leopard, Sa 
and Gladiator were directed, in that case, 
remain in front of them until their fire y 
completely silenced; but as they were s1 
dued by the accurate and weill-sustained { 
which was poured upon them by the sh 
which you had placed to the westward of 1 
spit, and by those of our own squadron on pa 
ing to the eastward, this became unnecessar 
the whole division, therefore, continued 
course through the channel, and anchored yw 
inside Fort Nicolaieff and Oczakoff Point. 

‘During this time the four gun-boats, Man 
Grinder, Boxer, and Clinker, did good sery 
by placing themselves in such position as 
throw a flanking fire on the middle battery ¢ 


‘Kinburn Fort at the time our division pas 


within short range. 

‘‘Tmmediately on anchoring I transfer. 
my flag to the Cracker, and, followed by 
other gun-boats, proceeded close off the € 
front of Kinburn Fort, to be ready to act 
circumstances required, should the enem 
fire, which at that moment had entirely ceas 
be renewed; however, the necessity for furt 
action did not arise. ; 

‘‘ As the service intrusted to me was carr 
out under your observation, I feel it to 
unnecessary to do more than to record 
grateful sense of the very satisfactory man 
in which the whole of the ships under 
orders took up their appointed stations, anc 
the manner in which all employed perfor 
their duty. I think myself fortunate in hay 
for my temporary flag-ship so efficient and y 
ordered a man-of-war as the Valorous, au 
feel much indebted to Captain Buckle and. 
zealous first-lieutenant, Joseph Edye, for tl 
unremitting attention and assistance. 

‘“‘T am delighted to add that, in concert 
with our gallant allies the arrangements ne! 
sary for carrying into effect the present § 
cessful operations, I have received the cor 
support and concurrence of my excellent 
league, Rear-admiral Odet Pellion. | 

‘The anxiety which you yourseif ever | 
to do full justice to merit and exertion ui 
be my excuse for presuming to request J 
most favourable notice of Lieutenant Mar 
and Mr. Brooker. ‘They have had anxi 
difficult, and dangerous work to perform, 

| 


they have each of them executed it adi 
ably.’ ) 


| 


: | 
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CHAPTER CXYV. 


PATION OF KINBURN FORT.—RECONNAISSANCES BY THE ALLIED FLEETS.—PERSONAL 
FFORTS OF THE CZAR TO ENCOURAGE THE GARRISONS OF ODESSA, CHERSON, AND 


ICOLAIEFF. 


“The English, with their invincible fleets, will blockade all our ports, and their inexhaustible 
resources will enable them, with their own small but brave army, and the numerous and 
impetuous troops of France, to penetrate to the very heart of our empire,”’—Alleged saying of 


the Czar Nicholas. 


srpr the allies settled down in the occupa- | 


of the captured fort, they were informed 
their proceedings had been watched from 
koff by the czar, and that he signaled to 
yarrison his intention of sending relief if 
jd out until the next day. This story is 
reconcileable with existing narratives of 
peregrinations of his imperial majesty at 
time, but the prisoners insisted upon its 


. 
1c of the first acts of the allies, after the 


ts related in the foregoing chapter, was a | 
| expedition to the mouth of the river) 


The flotilla appointed for this purpose 
sted of the Stromboli, bearing the flag of 
-admiral Stewart; the Spiteful, Spitfire, 
Triton, steam-sloops; the Wrangler, Lynz, 
r, Snake, Beagle, Clinker, Cracker, Grinder, 
7, and Funny, screw gun-boats; and 
ve French gun-boats, also under the com- 
1 of a rear-admiral. 
nother flotilla, composed of British and 
ch gun-boats, sailed for the mouth of the 


per, where the Bay of Cherson becomes | 
The. 


stuary of about five miles in width. 


Sigtewski, was very scarce in the Russian 
empire; and therefore, when the allies suc- 
ceeded anywhere in destroying stores of ship- 
building material, they inflicted great injury 
upon both the martial and commercial marine 
of Russia. The rafts were brought down 
to Kinburn, and moored there; but some time 
afterwards they parted from their moorings, 
were driven to sea, and broken up. 

While these expeditions reconnoitred the 
Bug and the Dnieper, Mr. Brooker, of the 
Spitfire, volunteered to go to Nicolaieff at night, 
in one of the small gun-boats, and ascertain 
its actual condition. This gallant offer was 
not accepted, as it would have been in the 
days of Nelson and our more ancient admirals. 


| It was supposed that the Russians might cap- 


ture the boat, and make too much boast of the 
prize. Certainly, any calculations based upon 
a supposed want of vigilance on the part of 
the enemy were likely to prove erroneous; the 


'watchful foe seemed never to forget that care 


on its shores was marshy, and covered with | 


ick growth of rushes; forests stretched 
7 into the interior. 


1 by the British. These rafts were about 
feet long, 6 feet deep, and 100 wide. 
r destination was the Russian dockyard 
icolaieff. ‘They were formed of the best 
e oak, and their value was estimated at 
000. One of these was presented to the 
ch by the English admiral. They had 
of utility to the Russians in carrying 
cargoes of timber for the purpose of ship- 
fing, the dockyards of Nicolaicff having 
supplied with this commodity chiefly 
_ the government of Sigtewski, where 
sare forests of the finest oak in the do- 
ons of Russia, especially at Minsk, Mo- 
7, and Vitebsk. ‘The rafts themselves, as 
.as the timber they carried, were used for 
building purposes at Nicolaieff. Some of 
» rafts were composed of 5000 large trunks 
ee ; the majority were of less dimensions. 
vessels of war were constructed at Cher- 
] ships of the line and frigates at Nico- 

Superior oak timber, such as was 
‘n in the forests of the government of 
LI. 


At this place two. 
er rafts of considerable value were cap-| 


and alertness were as great essentials of war 
as courage. Had his enterprise equalled his 
circumspection, many serious blows might 
have been dealt against the allies on every 
field of contest. 

During the month of October, the Russians 
amassed vast quantities of provender on the 
banks of the Dnieper and the Bug, apprehen- 
sive of their falling into the hands of the 
allies. 

While the naval squadrons were effecting 
these reconnaissances, the enemy, by a skil- 
fully-worked system of telegraphs, communi- 
cated intelligence every moment to head-quar- 
ters, and the Cossack videttes seemed to be 
ubiquitous. Three French officers landed in a 
fog, for some capricious purpose, and were 
instantly captured. Three English sailors, be- 
longing to the crew of the Lord Arthur Gordon, 
were also taken prisoners, and, fastened to the 
tails and saddle-bows of the Cossack horses, 
were rudely dragged from the river-beach into 
the interior. Wherever the crews landed, they 
found a skilfully-laid ambush awaiting their 
enterprise. 

It was a matter of surprise to amateurs, and 
to the tars generally, that no attempt was 
made to destroy telegraphs within the range 
of our fire. Captain Inglefield, of the Jire- 
brand, offered to effect their speedy destruc- 
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tion, but was not permitted. The men of the 
squadron which proceeded up the Bug were 
surprised at the indications of agricultural 
wealth which appeared. Large farm-houses, 
with well-stored yards, and vast herds of 
cattle, which the Cossack troopers were col- 
lecting and driving before them, were every- 
where visible. About three miles up the river 
there was a farm of vast dimensions, such as 
none on board the fleet had ever witnessed 
before. Two miles further there was a hand- 
some village, with two churches well built, 
and ornamented guard-houses. Cossack posts 
were very numerous in the vicinity. The 
squadron lingered here, while the Stromboli, 
and the gun-boats Cracker and Grinder 
went ahead, followed slowly by the Spitfire, 
taking soundings. ‘The banks of the river 
rose to high cliffs, and on their summits Rus- 
sian artillerymen were seen to peep forth at 
intervals. Presently, from a gun in the side 
of the steep cliff, a shot was fired at the 
Grinder. Admiral Stewart ordered her to give 
a shot in return. Before this was accom- 
plished, another gun from the cliff fired at the 
Stromboli, the ball falling short. The drums 
of the ships beat to quarters, and the sailors, 
. delighted at the prospect of a contest, rushed 
to their guns with alacrity. The Grinder fired 
upon the cliff battery in vain—it was con- 
structed too well to be easily silenced; but the 
Stromboli and Grinder worked closer in, and 
the shots fell right into the intrenchment, 
scattering it about, and causing confusion 
among its occupants. The Spitfire arriving, 
aided with good practice. Two of the enemy’s 
guns were silenced; but the Russians set 
about repairing the battery, even under fire ; 
and it was evident that, as often as they were 
driven out, they would return; the ships, 
therefore, steamed down the river to their 
rendezvous. As the cruisers were leaving, a 
shell from one of them burst among the Rus- 
sian artillerymen. 

After that reconnaissance the French admiral 
made one, and a contest ensued with the same 
battery, which, according to the accounts given 
by the French officers, was destroyed by their 
fire, and havoe created among those who 
manned it. These accounts were somewhat 
inconsistently detailed, and savoured a. little 
of gasconade. 

While the English were engaged in their 
reconnaissances, they observed a grand staff of 
military officers regarding the squadron from 
the shore with minute attention. One of 
them was supposed to be the czar, from the 
respect shown to him. A Cossack was ob- 
served to bring him a letter, and to dis- 
mount and prostrate himself as he presented it. 

It was suggested by the French admiral 
that the village of Stanislov should be bom- 
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barded, because of its telegraphs, © 
posts, and certain batteries erected 
The squadrons approached it, and foun 
a strong body of Russian troops oceupi 
new and excellent batteries had been er 
and the houses were lined with rifi 
In accordance with the cautious poliey « 
admirals throughout the war, nothing 
attempted. | 
While the naval reconnaissances recor¢ 
this, and the military reconnaissances rec 
in a previous chapter, were being condi 
the engineers and artillerymen worked hz 
Kinburn, to put it into a posture of del 
which the enemy could not assail with 
hope of success after the fleets should be - 
drawn. <A small body of English remain 
guard the British flag, the army of the 
nourable Brigadier Spencer having re-emb: 
for the Crimea, as already recorded. 
French occupying force was strong, anc 
forth the activity characteristic of the t 
of that nation. Before the first week of 
vember had passed, not only had the 
been cleared away, the damaged guns rem. 
and all the wreck created by the bombard 
put out of sight, but repairs and crea 
had been accomplished on a large scale. - 
curtains were rebuilt, the fosse deepened 
palisades repaired, the approaches of. 
eastern gate covered by a strong ra\ 
the crests of the parapets restored with 
cines and earthwork, the casemates made? 
for stores or troops, and guns of the la 
calibres landed from the English fleet anc 
in position. 
Lhe idea of further reconnaissances or 
rivers was given up. Winter was rapidly 
proaching, when these rivers are frozen; 
besides, there were the dangers of fire-s 
and the possibility of riflemen, securely p! 
in the cliffs, picking off the men on the ¢ 
of the gun-boats. Vessels with shot-) 
screens and proof decks, might have gon 
with tolerable safety, so long as the w 
The raft invented by Caj 
Cole might have been successfully empl 
on such enterprises, as it possessed a ! 
proof screen, by which every one on bi 
even the helmsman, was perfectly protect 
On the 28th of October Captain Paris aril 
to take the command, instead of Adr 
Stewart, that officer being about to return” 
the troops to Sebastopol. 
Nothing particular occurred to the gar 
of Kinburn during the winter. ‘The sea 
well as the Bug and the Dnieper, were 
frozen over, and the garrison had a dreary t 
except that rumours of an attack in great ! 
by the enemy were constantly arriving. a 
times these were brought by deserters, © 
occasionally they were borne from Sebaste 
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-e was no likelihood that the allies could 
e Kinburn a good base of operations against 
son and Nicolaieff. So long as the enemy 
Simpheropol and the M‘Kenzie Heights, 
Sebastopol, they dare not leave so power- 
» force in their rear and on their flank; 
herefore depended upon the operations 
nd Sebastopol and against Simpheropol, 
whatever base, whether there could be 
active operations from Kinburn in the 
@ of 1856. The expedition thither was 
r popular with the English; it was alto- 
er a French suggestion. The English were 
avour of attacking Kaffa instead, which 
French, especially Admiral Bruat, opposed. 
allies seldom agreed in their plans, how- 
well they co-operated in their execu- 
; and we are bound to say that events ulti- 
ly proved that the ideas of the English 
aeer officers and naval commanders were 
d. 
ich were the course of events, so far as the 
3 were concerned, during the occupation of 
yumm. Meanwhile, the Russians were full 
tivity, and the most strenuous exertions 
made to repel any attack by the allies in 
pring at Odessa or from Kinburn, and even 
t offensively from Cherson and Nicolaieff, 
rtune should favour. ‘These exertions 
stimulated by visits from the czar to all 
» places. 
a previous chapter notice was taken of 
effect produced by the fall of Southern 
stopol upon the court and cabinet of the 
wat. It was then related that he visited 
ow and the provinces, and among other 
, Bessarabia and the neighbourhood of 
Dnieper and the Bug. At’ Odessa the 
i of his visit was electric upon the inhabi- 
i; they who sued so servilely for mercy 
‘the allied fleets, responded to the warlike 
jus of the emperor with alacrity. His 
sty, notwithstanding the clemency of the 
| fleets, treated their disappearance from 
e Odessa as the result of fear, and ordered 
isive fortifications, to meet any future 
ce of danger. Odessa became more a place 
ms than before, and proved in a yet greater 
»e the weakness of the policy which spared 
The Journal d’ Odessa, of the 7th of No- 
Her, contained an official narrative of the 
13 Visit :-— 
‘is imperial majesty, accompanied by the 
\d-duke George de Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
ed from Nicolaieff on Saturday, the 3rd, 
P.M., and alighted at the house of Prince 
nzoff, upon the boulevard. His majesty 
received upon the flight of steps by Aide- 
mp General Luders, commander of the 
of thesouth; Aide-de-camp General Count 
jonoff, governor-general of New Russia and 
es Lieutenant-general Krusenstern, 
| 
| 
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military governor of the city of Odessa; and 
by Lieutenant-general Grothenjelm, comman- 
der of the troops stationed at Odessa. In his 
majesty’s suite were the following generals :— 
Count Orloff, Count d’ Adlerberg, Baron Lieven, 
and Prince Bariatinski. The same evening 
prayersof thanksgiving for the happy arrival of 
his majesty the emperor were offered up in the 
cathedral by his eminence Monsignor Innocent, 
Archbishop of Cherson and Taurida. 

‘‘ At half-past ten o’clock in the morning of 
Sunday (November 4th), his majesty deigned to 
receive the military and civil employés, also 
the body of the merchants of the city of Odessa, 
who had the happiness of presenting bread and 
salt to his majesty. His majesty the emperor 
condescended to honour with a gracious recep- 
tion all the persons who were presented to him, 
and expressed to the body of merchants his 
entire reliance on the Most High, that He will 
grant a happy issue to this war, raised against 
us by nations whom we have constantly 
nourished with our bread, and his conviction 
that, after the conclusion of an honourable 
peace, the commerce of Odessa will resume its 
original importance. ! 

‘« At eleven o’clock his majesty the emperor 
went to the cathedral. At the threshold of 
the temple Monsignor Innocent, in presenting 
the cross and the holy water, addressed some 
words full of unction to his majesty. His 
majesty assisted at the divine office celebrated 
by the archbishop. 

« At one o’clock in the afternoon his impe- 
rial majesty went out of the city upon the great 
plain, which formerly served as a hippodrome, 
and where the troops stationed at Odessa are 
now assembled, under the command of Aide- 
de-camp General Luders. There are now under 
arms four battalions of infantry, three regi- 
ments of cavalry, four artillery batteries, and 
eleven cohorts of movable militia of the go- 
vernments of Moscow and Smolensk. His 
majesty passed these troops in review, which 
detiled first in platoons and then in columns, 

‘‘The emperor then visited the military 
hospital establishment in the former institute 
of the demotselles nobles of Odessa; also the 
hospital of the city. ‘The emperor condescended 
to kindly interrogate almost all the officers and 
soldiers upon their wounds, addressing to each 
some words of encouragement and consolation. 
His majesty then visited the coast batteries 
from Perepice to the mole of the quarantine. 
His majesty was desirous also of visiting the 
hospice of the Sisters of Charity, where, among 
others, the military dangerously wounded are 
surrounded by the results of a charity which is 
truly Christian ; but time, to the great regret of 
his majesty, would not allow him to fulfil this 
wish. 

‘‘ At five o’clock in the afternoon the prin- 
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cipal authorities were invited to his imperial 
majesty’s table. 

‘In the evening two military bands assem- 
bled before the house occupied by his majesty, 
and performed some beautiful morceaux, while 
the crowd thronged the walks of the boulevards. 
At nightfall the city was illuminated. ,’ 

‘* At eight o’clock in the morning of Mon- 
day, the 5th, his majesty, accompanied by his 
Grand-ducal Highness the Duke de Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz, quitted Odessa for Nicolaieff, in 
perfect health. Prayers for his majesty’s safe 
journey were offered, by his eminence the Arch- 
bishop Innocent, in the cathedral. 

‘“‘ His majesty the emperor has expressed his 
complete acknowledgments to the aide-de- 
camp, Lieutenant-general Strogonoff, governor- 
general of New Russia and Bessarabia, for the 
wise measures taken during the presence of 
the enemy’s fleets in the road of Odessa; also 
his imperial satisfaction to Lieutenant-general 
Krusenstern, military governor of Odessa; Ma- 
jor-general Shoestac, commander of the city of 
Odessa; to Von-Tchudy, formerly inspector of 
the quarantine of Odessa, and now colonel of 
the Kamtschatka regiment of chasseurs; also to 
Arcoudinsky, master of the police of Odessa.” 

The address delivered to the emperor by the 
archbishop in the cathedral, is, perhaps, one of 
the most disgusting specimens of unctuous 
cant and the assumption of spiritual superiority 
ever publicly uttered. Ina literary point of 
view it is as contemptible as itis morally offen- 
sive to every one, whether friend or enemy of 
Russia, who regards faisehood and unprin- 
cipled adulation on the lips of a prelate as such 
things ought to be regarded. The assertion 
that peace was desirable because agreeable to 
the religious feelings of the emperor and his 
people, when he and the religious hierarchy, of 
which he was the head, were inflaming the 
minds of the masses with a fanatical war- 
spirit, shows that the hypocrisy of Russian 
religion was as bold as it was profound. At 
any moment the czar and his people might 
secure peace by declaring that ne would no 
longer interfere with the sultan’s government, 
and no more seize or plunder his territories ; 
yet this archbishop presents in his address the 
sovereign, church, and people of Russia as 
piously supplicating the divine interposition 
for pacific purposes, and as the weak objects of 
aggression by the injustice of France and Eng- 
land! Political and religious hypocrisy were 
never more unblushingly blended, even by the 
Czar Nicholas himself, the prince of hypocrites. 
Thus another proof was afforded that the de- 
ceased autocrat had been a representative man, 
—the incarnation of the spirit of Russia. 
Halse, treacherous, greedy of power, unprin- 
cipled in its exercise, intolerant in religion, 
fanatically eager for religious ascendancy, igno- 
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rant or reckless of the obligations and 
ciples of Christianity, and basely hypoer 
in its profession. The following is the 
bishop’s address, as published by order ¢ 
Russian government :— 


‘‘ Pious sovereign, thou hast scarcely p 
the crown of thy ancestors when it has pl 
Providence to surround it with thorns! 
bodily eyes are not accustomed to see suc 
ornament sparkle on the head of kings, bu 
eyes of faith see in it, with piety and res 
asouvenir of the crown of Christ. Has i 
been, in fact, such crowns that the most: 
kings and princes have worn since David, | 
shaphat, Constantine, Vladimir the Great, 
Dimitrid, our bero of the Don, and finally 
patron, Alexander Newsky ? 

‘““* Have courage, and let not thy sow 
come weak at the sight of those smoking bra 
said the prophet to the warrior king of Al 
when the two kingdoms of Israel and As 
united against him in an unjust war. 
closely do these words of the prophet app 
us and our enemies! This unhappy Fre 
Is she not, in truth, the brand which for 
a century has carried fire throughout thee 
world? And the proud, but to-day abased 
jeopardised Britain? What is she, if not 
other brand, which, after being extingui 
for two centuries, recommences to smoke ir 
midst of a yawning gulf? And we also 
say with the prophet, ‘Let not thy soul; 
weak at the sight of these two smoking br 
before us.’ Asa sign from the Most High 
winds abate and the rain falls to fertilise 
fields. These brands depart, and Russia, 
tected by God, recovers itself for the joy 0: 
chief, and for the well-being even of her 
enemies. | 

‘‘ Enter, then, O pious sovereign, the te: 
where thy august father lately came in 
depth of the night to raise towards heaven 
thanks for having escaped the tempest 
shipwreck. Enter, and in turn raise wit 
thy prayers to the King of kings for the ef 
tion of the tempest which now rages both 
sea and land. May Heaven grant that 
temple may again see thee kneeling before ': 
but then only to render acknowledgments ' 
to give thanks! Amen.” 


From Odessa the emperor went to Nicol 
Cherson, and, it was alleged, proceeded ali 
Oczakoff. The proceedings of his | 
Nicolaieff were thus rendered by his own | 
cial journals in St. Petersburg :——“ Im. 
ately on the arrival of the emperor at Nicole 
the principal officer of the engineers at Od 
Captain Volokoff, was sent for by a telegra 
message, and orders were given-him for the! 
mediate construction of five large redoubts, ‘ 
ble of mounting 400 pieces of artillery. 4 
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e time the building of 500 gun-boats was 
menced in the dockyards, under the inspec- 
of the Grand-duke Admiral Constantine, 
has brought with him from Cronstadt a 
e body of working shipwrights and me- 
nics. ‘These gun-boats are to be each armed 
nh two and four guns of heavy calibre, which 
e already arrived from the great cannon 
idry at Kiew. The guns for the armament 
ne two new frigates, Vitjas and Tiger, have 
arrived from Kiew. The Grand-duke Con- 
tine left Nicolaieff on the 27th ult., for 
astopol—or as near as he can approach to it 
nd will return with Prince Gortschakoff, 
nm the great council of war will be held, in 
ch the future military operations will be 
nitely settled. As far as is known here, 
prince wishes to evacuate his present posi- 
_on the north side of Sebastopol, as perfectly 
enable during the winter, and proposes to 
2 up a strong defensive position between 
‘tché Serai and Kupatoria. Whilst the 
yeror was inspecting the naval hospital at 
olaieff, containing the few remains of those 
ors that formerly manned the Black Sea 
t, Lieutenant Dorschinsky, of the 45th naval 
ipage, was presented to him. ‘This officer 
) severely injured at Sebastopol by the ex- 
sion of the Bastion No. 2. On observing 
{ the first attempt to fire the mine was a 
ure, he seized the burning fuse from the 
seant who held it, and deliberately thrust 
ato an open powder barrel, which immedi- 
'y had the desired effect, but the gallant 
aw was severely burnt in the face and arms 
the explosion, which also set his uniform on 
. ‘The emperor expressed his thanks for 
is proof of his devotion, and to reward him 
his noble conduct took off his own decora- 
it of the Order of St. George, and handed it 
self to the lieutenant.” 

revicus to the issue of the foregoing, the 
itement at St. Petersburg and Moscow was 
'y great, and high hopes were entertained 
it his majesty’s presence in the south would 
lve every heart to the utmost daring, and 
'ry hand to the most strenuous effort. ‘There 
3, however, a tone of despondency mingled 
vh this hope. The following letter, written 
the time to the Patrie by a Russian gentle- 
in, In correspondence with that journal, in- 
lates this:—‘‘'The minister of war, Prince 
‘gorouki, has been informed that the em- 
bor, when scarcely arrived at Nicolaieff, has 
s1€ to the resolution of going by Cherson to 
L ckop, whence he would proceed into the 
(mea to inspect, as well as events would 
‘yw him, the different corps of the army of 
i Crimea. It is thought here that the pre- 
$ce of the emperor would produce a great 
© ct on the spirits of the soldiers, more or less 
bken down by the long fatigues, privations, 
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and defeats which have followed all the en- 
counters with enemies of holy Russia. It ap- 
pears that the resolution come to by the em- 
peror had not been communicated to any one, 
not even to the empress, who has returned here 
from Moscow with her children, The minister 
of war was also ignorant of it. The czar will 
not return here till the 22nd, and will pass by 
Moscow ; and according to the opinion he may 
come to after seeing the army of the Crimea, 
he will decide on the movements of the re- 
serves. It is said before leaving Moscow the 
emperor ordered the generals of the reserves 
to make the necessary preparations for their 
departure, in case that step should be required. 
According to a report generally circulated 
among the officers of the guard, the Grand- 
duke Constantine, who will not return to St. 
Petersburg so soon, will reside alternately, as 
events may require, at Cherson and Nicolaieft. 
It is said to have been in contemplation, a 
short time back, to withdraw the two divisions 
of grenadiers from Finland, as well as the other 
regiments of the line, all of which were to 
have marched to the south, and to have been 
replaced by battalions of militia; but on the 
pressing entreaties of General de Berg, who 
commands in Finland, and who declared that 
he could not answer for the defence of the 
coast with troops but little accustomed to war, 
the measure has been abandoned.” 

After the emperor left Southern Russia, the 
effect of his visit remained in the increased 
stimulus to exertion by which the Russian 
armies were impelled to labour. In the depth 
of the winter, when the cold was most in- 
tense, and the French soldiers would have 
found it impossible to labour upon the works 
of Kinburn, had that been necessary, the Rus- 
sians put forth prodigious efforts, both at 
Cherson and Nicolaieff. Defensive works were 
erected along the banks of the Bug, and lines 
were thrown across the spit before Cherson, 
and made so strong as to present a most for- 
midable obstacle to an enemy. It was the 
opinion of the Russian engineers that the re~ 
doubts raised for the defence of Cherson would 
be unconquerable by any army marching from 
Kinburn. Before the winter set in the Bug 
was defensible against gun-boats, and the 
Dnieper made altogether impracticable. At 
Oczakoff cannon were mounted upon the upper 
cliffs, beyond range from the allied ships, and 
a most formidable obstacle to the movements 
of the squadrons was thus presented from that 
quarter. Efforts were made by the Cossack 
cavalry to establish a camp near Kinburn, 
but the state of the spit prevented. After-. 
wards, guard-houses and posts were attempted ; 
but the weather was more potent than the 
allies in rendering their attempts abortive. 
Viewing all these occurrences as a whole, how- 
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ever desirable the capture and occupation of 
Knburn for a basis of operations against Cher- 
son and Nicolaieff,—if these operations had 
been undertaken with energy, promptitude, and 
power,—the subjugation and occupation of the 
fortress merely put the enemy on his guard, 
stimulated his defensive efforts, betrayed the 
allied strategy, and caused the enemy to place 
the approaches of the Bug and Dnieper in guch 
a condition that it would be impossible for any 
flotilla to reach those cities. he opinions of 
the British admirals and engineers that Kin- 
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was immediately followed up by sea ag 
Cherson and Nicolaieff, was sound. The 
tary forces sent from the Crimea were 

gether inadequate to such an undertaking, 
as before observed, a land force dare not n 
from Kinburn upon the desired prizes, \ 
the strategical positions of the hostile a) 
in the Crimea continued as they were. } 
tiations for peace prohibited all opportunit 
testing these views, and the army of Kinl 
like that of Kertch and that of Eupat 
was withdrawn, without encounter with 


burn should not be taken, unless the blow | enemy, atter winterclosed the operations of ] 
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- CHAPTER CXYI. , 
DIPLOMACY FROM THE VIENNA CONFERENCE TO THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1855. 


** But I'll acquaint our duteous citizens 
Of all our just proceedings in this case.’’—SHAKSPERE, 


Tur unfortunate issue of the Vienna con- | 


ference did not stop negotiations nor check 
intrigues. It will be our duty in this chapter 
to unfold a general outline of the private pro- 
ceedings of the various powers, adopting the 
method hitherto maintained in this History, of 
giving in detail all negotiations having a prac- 
tical result, and presenting to the reader the 
general features only of less fortunate diplo- 
macy. 

When the Vienna conference was broken up, 
Austria continued to use every exertion to 
patch up a peace which would relieve her from 
the necessity of maintaining so large a stand- 
ing army, and remove the chances of her being 
involved in a struggle for which she had no 
heart, and by which her policy was, if pos- 
sible, to profit without the perils or sacrifices 
of war. Vienna, therefore, continued to be 
the focus of diplomatic scheming, the ambas- 
sadors of all the powers being engaged with 
incessant activity in efforts to outwit one 
another, and discover or create some turn of 
affairs profitable to their respective govern- 
ments. Austria displayed considerable irri- 
tation that Count Buol’s proposals concerning 
the third point at the Vienna conference did not 
mect the support of the Western governments. 
This led Lord Clarendon, on the 8th of May, to 
address Lord Westmoreland on the subject, 
that the latter might communicate with the 
government of Vienna as to the opinions of the 
British cabinet. The English foreign minis- 
ter, with great firmness, wisdom, and dignity, 
showed how futile the proposed concessions 
would practically prove, and arguing that, so 
far as the third point was concerned, restric- 
tions would be laid in the actual workings of 
the treaty upon the allies rather than upon 
tussia. Count Buol artfully, but ineffectually, 
replied to the able arguments of the British 


foreign minister, and continued to urge a 
time upon ene power, then upon ano 
modifications of the propositions originally 
posed. It is unnecessary to encumber 
pages with these discussions; to present 
readers with the two series of proposi! 
actually discussed, will enable them, by 
parison, to judge for themselves how far it 
worth the efforts of the Western powers to 
out as they did for a treaty of peace suc. 
was ultimately obtained :— 


‘FIRSI PROPOSITION. 

‘Art. I.—The high contracting par 
being desirous that the Sublime Porte sh 
participate in the advantages of the good un 
standing established by the law of ‘nat 
among the various states of Europe, sever 
engage to respect the independence and t 
torial integrity of the Ottoman empire, gua’ 
tee in common the strict observance of 
engagement, and will in consequence cons 
every act and every event which would bi 
a nature to endanger it, as a question of Ei 
pean interest. If a difference should arise 
tween the Porte and one of the contrac 
powers, those two states, before resorting 
arms, should place the other powers in a p 
tion to obviate this contingency by pa 
means. 

‘Art. Il—The Russian plenipotentia 
and those of the Sublime Porte will propos 
common to the conference the equal effec! 
force of the naval armaments which the { 
sea-bordering powers will maintain in — 
Black Sea, and which must not exceed | 
amount of Russian vessels at present afloat 
that sea. | 

“Ant. I1I.—The rule respecting the elos 
of the straits of the Bosphorus and the 
danelles, established by the treaty of J 
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, 1841, shall remain in force, with the ex- 
ons specified in the following articles :— 
Arr. 1V.—Each of the contracting powers 
h has no establishment in the Black Sea, 
be authorised by a firman from his high- 
to send into and station in that sea two 
tes or vessels of smaller force. 

Arr. V.—In the event of the sultan being 
iced With aggression, he reserves to him- 
he right of opening the straits to all the 
| forces of his allies.” 


SECOND PROPOSITION. 


(nt. I.—(Repetition of Article I. in first 
sition ). 

(nr. [1.—The rule respecting the closing 
e straits of the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
les, established by the treaty of July 138th, 
, shall continue in force, with the excep- 
specified in the following articles :— 

Arr. I11.—Each of the contracting powers 
h has’'no establishment in the Black Sea, 
de authorised by a firman from his high- 
to send into and station in it two frigates 
ssels of smaller force, in order to protect 
commerce, and to exercise the necessary 
ction. ; 

int. LV.—If Russia should increase the 
not of her naval forces at present afloat, as 
defined, the contracting powers who do 
ossess an establishment in the Black Sea 
Ibe authorised by a firman of his high- 
by giving a previous warning of five 
to send respectively into that sea an ad- 
al number of vessels of the same class, 
to one-half of the naval forces of Russia. 
zt. V.—At no time will ships of war of 
n nations be allowed to anchor in the 
n Horn, with the exception of the small 
s hitherto admitted belonging to the em- 
8; and in time of peace the number of 
of the line of the contracting powers 
. have no establishments in the Black 
qust never exceed four at a time before 
mtinople, on their way from the Darda- 
to the Black Sea, and from the Black 
» the Dardanelles. 

Rr. VI.—In the event of the sultan being 
1ed with aggression, he reserves to him- 
1¢e right of epening the Straits to all the 
‘forces of the allies.” : 


TRIPARTITE TREATY. 

‘ogland, France, and Austria to sign a 
', binding them, 

| To enforce the observance of the prin- 
established in the first article, in the 
of the violation of the independence 
‘itorial integrity of the Ottoman empire 
lies 
To consider as a casus belli the increase 


} 


/amount or strength of the Russian naval 
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force in the Black Sea as regards its effective 
force at the beginning of the war. 

‘‘ Tf Russia should herself engage not to 
exceed that number, the three powers would 
consent not to give publicity to the treaty.” 


After the interchange of various notes, and 
many ministerial interviews at Vienna, the 
Western governments demanded from Austria 
the fulfilment of the treaty of December the 
2nd. The imperial cabinet not only refused .. 
to join in enforcing any severe terms upon 
Russia, but declared itself absolved from any 
obligation to go to war, on the ground that 
the Western governments were exacting and 
unjust in their demands, and that their own 
representatives at Vienna (Lord John Russell 
and M. Drouyn de Lhuys) had concurred with 
Count Buol in the propositions for peace which 
he had introduced. Austria was much em- 
boldened in this faithless but specious course 
by the manner in which the Cobden and 
Gladstone sections of the English senate sup- 
ported her views. Her circulars to her diplo- » 
matic agents were pro- Russian in tone, and re- 
presented the allies as raising obstacles to 
peace by the injustice of their demands. This 
course she followed up by disbanding her war 
contingents, and addressing a note to the 
German Diet, declaring that she would not go 
to war to enforce upon Russia terms so strin- 
gent. Her conduct, from that time, until the 
successes of the allies in the Sea of Azoff, at 
Sweaborg, and ultimately at Sebastopol, again 
alarmed her lest she should be visited by their 
anger, was more like that of an ally of the czar 
than a party to the treaty of the 2nd of De- 
cember. ‘The Austrian government facilitated 
in every way the transmission of stores, foreign 
luxuries, and useful commodities, such as gro- 
ceries—which can hardly be classed as luxu- 
ries—into Russia; even military matérvel was 
permitted to pass the frontier, the government 
conniving at this infraction of neutrality, not 
to say alliance. The kasir rivalled the King 
of Prussia in friendship to Russia, until the 
tide of misfortune seemed to set against her. 
too strongly to be stemmed. 

The czar took occasion, from the returning 
friendship of Austria, and her growing cold- 
ness to the Western governments, to open 
negotiations with the German Diet, through 
M. de Glinka, her accredited agent to that 
body. The minister made known to the 
officials at Frankfort, that although the auto- 
crat could not concede the third point of debate 
at Vienna, he would act upon the other three 
points so long as the German courts maintained 
a neutral attitude. The Russian agents all 
over Germany strained every source of artifice 
to persuade the confederation to acquiesce in a 
stipulation of neutrality on these terms. The 


“~minister. The diplomatic papers of Lord 
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press in Germany and Belgium, under Russian | sian Chambers in the month of Oectot 
influence, advocated the measure with such | ‘‘ The conflict between several Hur 
earnestness as betrayed the great anxiety of | powers is not yet at an end. Our fathe 
the czar’s government to effect a treaty on this | however, continues to be the abode of ! 
basis with Germany. The subject, as put by |I trust in God that it will remain so 
the Russian advocates, may be clearly seen | that I shall succeed in preserving the h 
from a single article of the Jndépendence Belge, | and standing of Prussia, without infi 
published in June:—‘ There is in Germany a | upon our country the heavy sacrifices of 
large party which maintains that the first two | I am proud to say that I know of no peo 
points of guarantee are the only points that | well prepared for war, or more ready for 
interest the confederation. The German Diet | fices than my own, whenever its hono 
itself, whilst adopting the four points, declared | interests are really in danger. ‘This — 
that the first two concerned especially German | consciousness, however, imposes upon m 
interests. Now those interests are completely | duty, while abiding faithfully by oblig: 
cared for by the interpretation adopted at | already contracted, not to enter into ft 
the Vienna conferences, and which Russia | engagements, the political and military |; 
declares it is her intention to maintain, what- | ties of which are not to be estimated b 
ever may happen. Germany, being thus no| hand. In the attitude assumed by Pr 
longer interested in the result of the struggle | Austria, and Germany, behold a securi 
between Russia and the Western powers, can | the further maintenance of that indepe 
have no further motive to meddle in it. Under | position which is equally conducive ¢ 
these circumstances, the departure of M. de Bis- | attainment of an equitable and lasting | 
marck Schénhausen, the Prussian envoy to the | and compatible with sincere good y 
Diet, who, says the Frankfort Journal, left Frank- | for all.” 
fort on the evening of the 9th inst., having That his Prussian majesty was not 
been summoned to Berlin by telegraph, and | concerned for the justice of the cause. 
where he in fact arrived on the 10th, has given | involved the great nations in arms, and 
rise to many surmises. It is supposed to be in | he, personally, felt no apprehension or d 
connection with this same Russian despatch. | of the aggressive and despotic policy of R 
If the whole of Germany remains irrevocably | was plain from that speech, if there had 
neutral, it appears difficult to admit that|no other circumstances to betray his 
Austria will go to war alone with Russia. | pathies with Muscovite policy. 
Such is, it is said, the opinion of General Hess| he proceedings of Austria greatly 
himself.’’ | perated the English people, and their exa: 
Prussia warmly supported the Russian view,\} tion was raised still higher by the arre 
urging the Diet to adopt this course; Austria\j the Danubian principalities, of a Colonel 
partly perhaps from this very reason, and /fay the Austrians, then in occupation of 
partly because any formal stipulation between | territory. They alleged that the colone 
Russia and the Diet would fetter her own | & deserter; the English consul, Mr. Colqu 
policy, and possibly involve her in a final quar- | demanded his liberation as an English o 
rel with Western Europe, dissuaded the Diet |The Austrian commander treated Mz. 
from entering into any contract. Count Wa-| quhoun with indignity, which if is astc 
lewski, the French foreign minister, exerted |ing the British government endured. 
himself to thwart these schemes, and issued | colonel was committed to prison, and, 
several circular notes to the diplomatic agents | much negotiation, was released by the Aus 
of France, which ably analysed the policy of | authorities as an act of favour and frien 
Russia and Germany, and made such comments | to the English government. 
upon the course of their negotiations and secret The feeling in France was nearly as $ 
intrigues, as tended to keep the whole subject | against Austria as in England, and a stal 
in a fair light before the eyes of Kurope. exemplification of it arose, which led to ‘ 
During the summer Austria made many at- | matic alarm and correspondence. ‘The 
tempts to re-open negotiations upon a basis | emperor patronised an industrial exhibit 
favourable to Russia, but was foiled by the | which reference has been made in the ch 
sagacity of the English premier and foreign | on the visit to Paris of her Britannic Ma) 
At the close of the exhibition, the em 
delivered an address, in which allusion 
hostile nature was supposed to be ma 
the German powers, especially to Au 
The address was as follows:— | 
“ Gay tLewEN,—The exhibition which 1s 
to close offers a grand spectacle to the ¥ 


Clarendon sifted the arguments and pretences 
employed by Russia and the German powers, 
allowing nothing to escape his penetration. 
During the autumn, Prussia was more active 
than Austria in the game of intrigue. The 
tone and spirit of Frederick William may be 
seen in his address at the opening of the Prus- 
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, is during a severe war that, from all points 
‘the universe, men the most distinguished in 
jence, arts, and industry, have flocked to 
This com- 
tition, under such circumstances, is due, I 
n pleased to think, to that general conviction 
at the war which has been undertaken only 
reatens those who provoked it; that it is 
wsued for the interest of all; and that Eu- 
pe, far from regarding it as a danger for the 
ture, finds it rather a pledge cf independence 


aris to exhibit their productions. 


d security. 


“ All of you, therefore, who think that the 
ogress of the agriculture, the industry, and 
e commerce of a nation contribute to the 
sifare of ail others, and that the more re- 
wocal relations are multiplied, the more 
tional prejudices are effaced, say to your 
low-citizens, on returning to your country, 
at France entertains no hatred against any 
tion, and that she feels sympathy towards 
those who wish, like her, for the triumph 


right and justice. 


“Tell them that, if they desire peace, they 
ist openly, at least, express wishes either 
‘or against us, for, in the midst of a serious 


ropean conflict, indifference is a bad calcula- 
n, and silence an error. 

“As for us, nations allied for the triumph 
a great cause, let us forge arms without 
ckening our manufactories, and without 
pping our looms; let us be great by the 
s of peace as by those of war; let us be 
ong by concord, and let us put our trust 
God to make us triumph over the diffi- 
ties of the present and the chances of the 
ure.” 


Che astonishment produced all through Eu- 
€ by this speech was intense, and in Austria 
effect was a feeling of mingled fear and 
e. It was deemed politic by the allies to 
y the excitement this created; and, accord- 
ly, M. Walewski addressed the following 
ular to the French diplomatic agents at the 
tous courts :— 


‘I am informed, from different parts of 
many, that the speech of the emperor, at 
Closing of the Universal Exhibition has 
sed, as was to be expected, a deep impres- 
» However, it is said not to have been 
teciated everywhere in the same manner, 
to have become the subject of different 
‘Tpretations. There can, however, be but 
and the neutral states could not be mis- 
’n on sentiments upon which they can only 
sratulate themselves. 

Lhe emperor said that he desired a prompt 
durable peace; I need not dwell upon that 


aration: it explains itself, and needs no 


ment, 


th addressing himself to neutral states, 


De ion 


| 
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calling upon them to express wishes in this 
sense, his imperial majesty sufficiently testified 
the price he attached to their opinion, and the 
value he gives to their influence in the course 
of events. Such, moreover, was his opinion 
respecting them from the very commencement 
of the diplomatic conflict which preceded hos- 
tilities. The emperor always thought that if 
they had then more forcibly expressed their 
judgment upon the point under discussion, they 
would have exercised a salutary action upon 
the resolution of the power that provoked the 
war. ‘Their position has undergone no change 
in the eyes of his imperial majesty, and they 
may now, by a firm and decided attitude, hasten 
the dénouement of a struggle which, it is his 
conviction, they might have prevented. 

‘It is with this view that the emperor asks 
them to declare openly how they are disposed 
towards the belligerent powers, and to place 
the weight of their opinion in the scales of 
the respective forces. This appeal, moreover, 
which was so well understood and so warmly 
received by an audience formed of the repre- 
sentatives of all nations, is simply a solemn act 
of homage rendered to the importance and 
efficiency of the task which devolves upon 
neutrals in the actual crisis.” 


This circular somewhat quieted the ferment 
in*Germany, especially in Austria, but did not 
allay the alarm. It was supposed that the 
bold speech of the emperor had exercised a 
powerful influence upon the Austrian court, 
and led it to believe that the time had arrived 
when a decision must be taken for or against 
the allies. To avert the necessity of a recourse 
to arms either way, the ministers of the kasir 
were ordered to renew their exertions to find 
some method of securing peace. The mother of 
the kasir and the mother of the czar were said 
to be active in promoting this object, although 
the latter opened the correspondence for the 
purpose of securing the neutrality of Austria. 

Meanwhile, at Berlin, neither the French 
emperor’s menacing speech, nor his foreign min- 
ister’s diplomatic explanations, extinguished 
the plots which went on, under the patronage of 
Frederick William, in favour of Russia. ‘The 
policy of this prince was to form a league of all 
the sovereigns of Germany with Russia. This 
aim of the king and his cabinet was supported 
by the ministers who represented at Berlin most 
of the minor German states—those of Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, Baden, Nassau, Oldenburg, and 
Saxony, were zealous for the formation of 
such a league, although held back by appre- 


hensions of the consequences: even our cousins 


of Hanover, and Saxe Cobourg and Gotha, were 


said to be as deeply compromised as any of 


the sovereigns unconnected with the British 
It was significantly remarked at the 
4M 
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time, by a politician conversant with the state 
of things in Germany, especially at Ber‘in, 
‘“The treacherous neutrality of Prussia may 
probably prove as fatal to her as the treaty of 
Basle, in 1795.” 

The zealous efforts of the Russian govern- 
ment to conclude an alliance with Persia, not 
merely for the objects of this war, but with 
ulterior designs, have been noticed in previous 
chapters. At the juncture of which we write, 
these efforts were strenuously renewed. ‘The 
- shah sent an ambassador to congratulate the 
young czar on his accession to the imperial 
throne. This act of courtesy was not resolved 
upon by the court of Teheran until a very 
long time after that august event. It was not 
until the autumn that the especial envoy of the 
shah reached the capital of the czars. Ru- 
mours then prevailed in St. Petersburg that so 
much was the Persian sovereign influenced by 
the pertinacity and successes of the allies, that 
he could only be induced to send an especial 
embassy by large presents from the Russian 
emperor. A letter from Berlin thus com- 
mented upon the events of this mission :— 
“The Persian residents in Tiflis welcomed the 
arrival of the ambassador in a manner peculiar 
to their nation. They took up their station on 
the right side of the road leading into Tiflis, 
cach with a sheep, which, as the carriage of 
the ambassador drove past, each of them sacri- 
ficially slaughtered with a knife held in readi- 
ness, The Persian embassy, and all connected 
with it, are reported to enjoy very freely the 
pleasures that the Russians procure for them ; 
they frequent the theatre, and take particular 
pleasure in the ballets produced there. Prince 
Bebutoff had given them a dinner and a ball, 
at the former of which the ambassador had 
proposed the health of the ‘faithful and con- 
stant ally of the Emperor of Russia, his high- 
ness the shah,’ and afterwards that of ‘ the 
emperor of Russia, the friend and ally of the 
mighty ruler of Persia.’ ” 

The most remarkable phase of diplomacy on 
the part of the allies, wntil the close of the 
year, appeared in connection with Sweden. 

Previously, the Scandinavian States could 
not be moved to do anything for the alliance, 
except to express their hearty good wishes. 
Denmark preserved its neutrality, on the whole, 
honourably—the court leaning to Russia, the 
people to the allies. And even when Sweden 
responded to the allied overtures, Denmark 
still persisted in neutrality. The influence of 
Norway in the councils of the united kingdoms 
of Norway and Sweden was very decidedly put 
forth in favour of the allies, and conduced to 
the favourable reception of General Canrobert 
as their envoy to negotiate an alliance. The 
importance of an alliance between Western 
Europe and the Scandinavian States, in a 
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contest of either with Russia, has been aides| 
noticed in a former chapter; it is only neci. 
sary, therefore, to glance in passing at al 
importance here. ‘The eagerness with whi 
Russia sought to encroach upon Nona 

. 


territory by various artifices, proved that h 
policy was far-sighted, and her objects beyo: 
the mere acquisition of a little more land. 1, 
possession of Norway would give to Russ, 
an Atlantic coast and good seamen; accor 
ingly, she had long made attempts to gain, 
position in Varangen Fiord, on the coast of t 
North Cape. ‘The vast harbour of the fio 
is seldom frozen, affording a highway fo ¢) 
ocean all the year, the great necessity — 
Russia in her ambition to become an Atlanf 
power. Her designs upon Denmark had be; 
also developing themselves for a considerak 
time, indicating a new danger to Weste 
Europe. Denmark, by its geographical por 
tion, is of great political importance as an al 
tothe West. The Straits of the Sound, situat, 
between the Baltic and the German Ocean, a) 
as much impediments to the development | 
Russian naval power against Western Euroy, 
as the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles agair) 
her designs upon Eastern Europe and t 
Mediterranean. ‘The policy of Great Brita 
and France was, clearly, to strengthen the 
northern states, and to foster Scandinavians. 
as a bulwark against the ambition of St. Peter 
burg. Nearly seven millions of brave a 
intelligent men—good soldiers, good sailo 
and occupying an important position—wou, 
obstruct the progress of Russian despotism: 
the Scandinavian States were united, and | 
terms of alliance with France and Englar} 
There can be little doubt that King Osc 
would have drawn the sword as gallantly } 
Victor Emanuel, were it not that the tone 
the Vienna conferences led him and Euro 
generally to think that there was a deficien’ 
in the earnestness of the confederacy form 
against Russia. It cannot be denied that, om 
the allies were desirous to commit Sweden 2, 
Denmark to a war with their formidable neig’ 
bour, there did not appear to be any desire 
offer political advantages commensurate Wi: 
the risk. Thus the Scandinavian nations he 
themselves aloof from all active participa 
in the war. At last the allies resolved ’ 
intrust to General Canrobert a mission to the 
courts, especially to that of Sweden. Th 
probably committed it to him because t 
emperor of the French was desirous to she 
to Europe his unimpaired confidence im } 
favourite general, notwithstanding his failure 
do all that was hoped from him in the Crimé 
His mission was more especialiy to the cot 
of Sweden, and it was ostensibly made } 
confer a decoration, as a mark of perse 

esteem, from the emperor to the Swedish 1 
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he general arrived at Stockholm on the 5th 
f November, and on the 7th the monarch 
yve him an interview. His arrival in Sweden 
as hailed with acclamation ; court and people 
nulated one another in paying him respect. 
arrived at the palace in a superb court 
| On his way the populace shouted 
His 
ception was dignified, and his mission suc- 


wriage. 


Vive Canrobert !” “ Vive la Franee !”’ 


ssful. 


‘The correspondent of the Moniteur thus de- 
tibed the progress of the envoy from his 
‘tel to the palace, and the respect accorded to 
m:— Shortly before one o'clock the great 
aster of the ceremonies, Count Gyldenstolpe, 
aducted the ambassador from his hotel in a 
miage drawn by eight horses, preceded by 
By the side of the carriage 
ked six footmen, and each horse was held 
This carriage 
's followed by another, drawn by four horses, 
which was the aide-de-camp of the ambas- 
or, and the Swedish captain, Count Bjornst- 
na, aide-de-camp to the king, who has been 
ced at the disposal of General Canrobert 
‘ing his stay in Stockholm. In the hall of 
castle the ambassador was received by the 
it marshal of the palace, surrounded by the 
2ers of the court, who accompanied the am- 
sador to the apartments of his majesty. At 
top of the staircase were posted twenty- 
i¢men, as a guard of honour; in the ball- 
m were twelve pages in livery at one of the 


‘o runners. 


a groom in grand costume. 
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ts, whilst the officers of the body-guard 


very was the personal staff of the king. 
door of the bed-chamber, where the audi- 
» took place, was posted his majesty’s body- 
ird. When the ambassador entered, the 
chamberlain, Count de Loewenhaupt, ad- 
éced towards him, and conducted him to the 
s with the grand master of the ceremonies. 
the doors were open. At the side of his 
asty were the Dukes of Ost-Gothland and 
‘carlia, with the minister of state for 
1.gn affairs, the Baron Stjerneld. The am- 
ador pronounced an address, and handed 
isignia of the Grand Cross of the Legion 
‘Tonour to the king. When his majesty 
‘replied, the doors were closed. At a 
ter to three the ambassador was conducted 
1 to his hotel with the same ceremony. 
Oing, as in returning, the streets and places 
© crowded with persons, who loudly ex- 
‘wed their sympathies. A grand dinner was 
1 im the evening by the king, in the queen’s 
Uueting-room, at which were present the 
lving personages :—the crown-prince and 
ess, with their suite; the ambassador, 
his aide-de-camp ; the French embassy at 
“holm, the high dignitaries of the crown, 
i Virgin.” | 
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The result of General Canrobert’s negotiations 
was, a treaty between the united kingdom of 
Sweden and Norway, on the one hand, and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with France, on the other. This treaty 
was signed on the 2ist of November, and the 
ratifications were exchanged at Stockholm on 
the 17th of December. The following is a 
correct translation of that document :— 


Treaty between Her Majesty, the Emperor of the 
french, and the King of Sweden and Norway. 

‘“‘Her majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, his 
majesty the Emperor of the French, and his 
majesty the King of Sweden and N orway, 
being anxious to avert any complication which 
might disturb the existing balance of power in 
Hiurope, have resolved to come to an under- 
standing with a view to secure the integrity of 
the united kingdoms of Sweden and N orway, 
and have named as their plenipotentiaries to 
conclude a treaty for that purpose’ [here fol- 
low the names and official titles], ‘‘who, after 
having communicated to each other their re- 
spective full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed as follows: — 

‘‘ Ant. I.—His majesty the King of Sweden 
and Norway engages not to cede to nor to ex- 
change with Russia, nor to permit her to 
occupy any part of the territories belonging to 
the crowns of Sweden and Norway. His ma- 
jesty the King of Sweden and N orway engages, 
further, not to cede to Russia any right of pas- 
turage, of fishery, or of any other nature what- 
soever, either on the said territories or upon the 
coast of Sweden and Norway, and to resist any 
pretension which may be put forward by Rus- 
sia with a view to establish the existence of 
any of the rights aforesaid. 

“Art. II.—In case Russia should make 
to his majesty the King of Sweden and Nor- 
way any proposal or demand, having for its 
object to obtain either the cession or the ex- 
change of any part whatsoever of the territo- 
ries belonging to the crowns of Sweden and 
Norway, or the power of occupying certain 
points of the said territories, or the cession of 
rights of fishery, of pasturage, or of any other 
right upon the said territories and upon the 
coasts of Sweden and Norway, his majesty the 
King of Sweden and Norway engages forthwith 
to communicate such proposal or demand to 
her Britannic Majesty and his majesty the Em- 
peror of the French; and their said majesties, 
on their part, engage to furnish to his majesty 
the King of Sweden and Norway sufficient 
naval and military forces, to co-operate with 
the naval and military forces of his said ma- 


jesty, for the purpose of resisting the preten- 


sions or aggressions of Russia. The descrip- 
tion, number, and destination of such forces 
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shall, if occasion should arise, be determined 
by common agreement between the three 
powers. Done at Stockholm, the 21st of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord, 1855. 

“ Arruur C. MageEnis. 

<¢V. LopstErn. 

‘* STIERNELD.”’ 


The conclusion of this treaty caused an ex- 
traordinary sensation in most of the nations 
immediately concerned. In England there 
was a quiet and profound satisfaction, mingled 
with some disappointment that the Swedes 
and Norwegians did not engage to join in the 
contest, which was expected to be renewed 
with redoubled fierceness in the ensuing spring. 
Denmark—at least the court of Copenhagen— 
regarded the matter with distrust, although 
the Danes rejoiced in the prospect of events 
drawing closer the Scandinavian and Western 
states. The Prussian people, to some extent, 
participated in the good feeling of the Danes; 
but his Prussian majesty looked upon the alli- 
ance with alarm. Austria was jealous of the 
whole transaction : Russia was enraged, offer- 
ing, through her journals in Russia, Germany, 
and Belgium, insult and menace to the Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, and their king. It was said by 
persons most conversant with the opinion of the 
Russian court and chancellerie, that this treaty 
had a powerful influence in determining Rus- 
sia to avoid another campaign in the Baltic, 
believing that events would necessarily press 
the Swedish court into a struggle, where the 
heart of the people was with the allies. In 
France the most sanguine expectations were 
entertained as to the ultimate effect of the 
agreement that had been formed with the court 
of Stockholm. The following letter, written 
from Paris at the time, will convey the true 
state of feeling in France generally, and 
among French politicians, upon the subject :— 
‘<The result of the mission of General Can- 
robert to Stockholm appears in this day’s 
Moniteur. It was not the presentation of the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, nor yet a 
‘sentimental journey’ in quest of an un- 
meaning sympathy, but rather a mission fit to 
be intrusted to such an envoy. ‘This treaty is 
an act of the highest importance. Its execu- 
tion will place a limit, once for all, to the en- 
croachments of Russia in the north of Europe. 
The Baltic will be rescued from her aggression, 
and Sweden saved from her fatal influence. 
In those latitudes she can no longer expect an 
inch of territory, or shelter for her war vessels, 
or harbour for her fishing-boats. It is, indeed, 
a fatal blow struck at her maritime and com- 
mercial power. ‘The treaty fixes no date for 
itsexpiration. It is for ever, then, that Swe- 
den engages to resist Russian encroachment, 
and it is for ever the allies will support her in 
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her resistance, and it attaches indefinitely 1 
policy of Sweden to the policy and interests, 
the West. It is a proof of the confidence a) 
union, the community of interests, which s1! 
sists between the contracting parties for th, 
mutual protection against the common enen| 
It is an immense step in advance, if we «i. 
sider that Sweden also had proclaimed }; 
neutrality, and, up to this, maintained it; ¢ 
with whatever indifference Russia may aft) 
to regard this act, or to reduce its Importan 
she cannot but feel that it is one of hostil; 
against her, and, if words mean anything, ; 
policy thus proclaimed will be transformed - 
the very first occasion into an open ruptu 
A defensive treaty is only yet before us; bu 
is more than probable that another part exi 
which provides for other ‘ eventualities’ th 
those now mentioned. ‘The services we eng: 
to render Sweden by supporting her agai’ 
Russian aggression are doubtless reciprocat 
If we send our armies and our fleets to | 
operate with those of Sweden in her own } 
fence, it can hardly be without the certain 
that Sweden will aid us when we call up 
her.’ There would be no great merit in K: 
Oscar employing his own forces with ours 
repelling the enemy from his own territe 
Were he single-handed against Russia, | 
would try to do so. If we engage to prot) 
Sweden, it is because we intend that Swea 
shall do something for us which will expose ; 
to the hostility of Russia; and that someth; 
can hardly be less than co-operation with: 
next spring in our operations in the not 
‘here is clearly an eventuality of a cont 
in the treaty, and it is absurd to suppose t! 
in such case a complete accord does not alrei 
exist, and that stipulations have not b1 
agreed to in providing for events which n) 
occur at any moment. That we shall try | 
strength in those parts next year is a 
be doubted; and is it to be believed that, 
the event of our needing assistance im a 
seas, or on those shores, we shall not have tt 
of Sweden in return, for the defence we prom) 
her? At all events, this treaty may justly) 
considered as among the most important t 
of our times. In the north as in the soul 
in the Baltic as in the Black Sea, Russi 
stopped short in her career of aggression ; 8? 
den will be as fatal to her as Turkey, so 1! 
as both rely on the combined strength of K} 
land and France. For us the adhesion of Ki 
Oscar is an additional guarantee for the 10 
pendence of Europe.” a 

In Paris the prevailing idea was that in 
spring an expedition to Courland would) 
undertaken by a Swedish and French ary 
with the object of compelling Austra ® 
Prussia to declare themselves. Both in Fre’ 
and England the restoration of Finland! 
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yeden became a subject of popular desire ; 
e public press and the more advanced _poli- 
sians did not, however, encourage the idea, 
owing the jealousy entertained by Norway 
any increase in the relative strength of 
veden. 

Before the Swedish treaty was ratified, 
meral Canrobert repaired to the court of 
penhagen. In that city also his reception 
is enthusiastic by the people, and was re- 
actful by the court. The Danish king met 
2 negotiator, however, with a decision that 
‘8 conclusive; he would not only remain neu- 
lin the war, but he would bind himself by 
engagements to the allies in reference to 
_ future policy; his heart was with the 
ir. He, however, dissembled as well as he 
ud, and made various demonstrations of 
idwill to the allied sovereigns, if not to 
» cause of the allies. At a banquet on the 
1 of December, the day of the general’s 
iyal, and given in his honour, the king 
ised the ambassador to be seated beside him, 
{ gave as a toast the health of the French 
peror. 

After the treaty with Sweden, Austria 
med in a fever of anxiety to find terms of 
ee such as she might propose to Russia. 
¢ difficulty in correspondence with the 
‘stern powers arose from the fact that Eng- 
insisted upon terms more stringent than 
ince was willing to accept. ‘he latter 
mtry was jealous of England, and desired 
\to humble Russia too much, but to pre- 
j; her in a condition to be a counterpoise to 
‘power of England, especially in the East. 
’ Britannic majesty could not prosecute the 
alone; and any attempt to go beyond France 
er demands, might throw her powerful ally 
the arms of her enemy, and cause a Euro- 
‘1 coalition against herself. Austria was 
ioled, therefore, to obtain better terms for 
sia than she at first expected, and addressed 
\ ae of St. Petersburg in a tone which in- 
ited that, unless these terms were accepted, 
‘tria must for her own security and in- 
‘sts join her arms to those of the allies, 
“sia professed .to support the Austrian 
vs, but her efforts were really directed to 
- shill better terms for her beloved Russia. 
the midst of these newly-opened negotia- 
(3 the year 1855 terminated. The solici- 
1: of Austria to effect a peace was obvious 
Il Europe; her position at that juncture 
‘peculiar, and it was her urgent interest to 
tg the war toanend. It is necessary for 
reader to take a comprehensive view of the 
‘le political relations of Austria at the 
© of the year 1855, to penetrate her policy 
liaking such determined exertions to restore 
‘eto Europe. This great historic power, 
) ng famous as the “holy Roman empire,” 


until Napoleon I., with sacrilegious hands, as 
popes and kasirs believed, stripped it of its title, 
and held its existence at his mercy, was, at the 
end of 1855, in the first throes and struggles 
of another great crisis. The revolutions in 1848 
Swept over it as a gale, which strips the forest 
of its foliage and branches, but does not uproot 
the trees. Austria lost in wealth and glory, 
but she survived the storm, stripped of much 
which conduced to her power, dignity, and in- 
fluence. That rude ordeal had passed away, as the 
tempest passes, but, like it also, left its traces, 
long to abide, when it was itself no longer 
present, and its passage perhaps forgotten. 
Although short as was the time which had 
elapsed since 1848, and terrible as were the 
effects of the revolution upon Austria, the pros- 
pects and difficulties of the empire were as 
independent of the great political convulsions of 
that period as if they had never occurred. We 
guard ourselves from being supposed to aftirm 
that Austria was not still very much influenced 
by the Vienna, Lombard, Venetian, and Hun- 
garian revolutions. We mean simply to place 
the idea before our readers prominently, that, 
irrespective of the influence of those events, 
novel complications invested the Austrian em- 
pire with a network of difficulty. he tran- 
sitions through which it had been passing were 
marvellously rapid; it appeared as if that em- 
pire were in the crater of a volcano, which was 
composed of all Europe. Austria seemed in the 
very centre of every new political embroglio, and 
her history had been for several years little more 
than a passage from one stupendous exigency 
to another. To the nationalities of her own 
empire her position was only changed in two 
respects, since the revolution of 1848 burst 
upon her dominions. Her central power and 
authority over the various nationalities which 
constituted the empire were much increased, 
and the hatred of these nationalities to the 
central government had increased proportion- 
ately. A successful revolt would entail con- 
sequences, beyond all calculation more de- 
structive to the central government than in 
1848 it possibly could have done. Then Hun- 
gary might have been in arms against the 
kasir, and Croatia, ambitious to be an integral 
part of the empire, have no sympathy with 
Hungarian grievances or claims; Italy might 
be in revolt for the purpose of forming an 
Italian republic ; but the people of the ‘l'yrol 
might be loyal, and Bohemia feel proud of the 
old imperial prestige. ven Vienna might 
be in arms for a red republic, and yet be 
jealous ofa Hungarian invasion. How different 
at the close of 1855! One common oppression 
kept down all ; all these several limbs of the 
empire were bound by the chain of a common 
thraldom. It became at last the interest of 
the Viennese that the central power should be 
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weakened by excisions of the remoter govern- 
ments. It became rather a hope than a fear 
to the Vienna citizen who valued liberty, if 
Milan and Venice blazed—if blood streamed 
above the ruins of broken and pillaged Bre- 
scia—if Pesth was a garrison of insurgents, 
and Prague became a capital of revolt! The 
only hope of the Austrian was in the ruin 
of Austria! This was as novel as it was 
horrible, and proved to every observer that 
a terrible change was impending. He who 
‘“‘holdeth the winds in his fists,” seemed 
to be preparing the theatre of the storm 
for the hurricane he intended to hurl in de- 
solating power upon it. The external re- 
lations of Austria were so complicated, that 
no statesmanship could steer her through their 
intricate passages, had war continued and in- 
volved her in its circle. Her relation to Prus- 
sia was pretty much whatit had generally been, 
one of suspicion and rivalry; her relation to 
the pope was also very much the same as 
usual; concordats and disputes were parts of 
the old story told over again. Her relations 
to the Porte were very much like what they 
used to be, treacherous and selfish; she was 
not for the first time anxious to get the prin- 
cipalities. But the connections of Austria with 
the great powers, and with Italy, were most 
singular. All Italy was ripe for revolt once 
more: even Naples muttered the first rumours 
of popular insurgency. The King of Sardinia 
had the sympathy of Italy and of Western 
Europe, and would have proved a formidable 
foe to Austria in any struggle which Italian 
insurrection might invite. ‘l’o France the posi- 
tion of Austria was very peculiar—her rival in 
the Roman states, her ally in eastern Europe, 
her enemy, dynastic and hereditary! Eng- 
land had been the great reliance of the kasir, 
his old and proved ally. Thence subsidies 
might be expected in any European war; 
conservative, aristocratic, legitimist England 
would be sure to hold up a power such as 
Austria, the beau ideal of these once fashionable 
virtues. But England had lost her first love 
in these respects, and was regarded by Austria 
as revolutionary, democratic, virulently here- 
tical, the moral and political pest and ulcer 
of Europe. She could no longer find in Eng- 
land a counterpoise to France, the bugbear of 
Austrian policy. But it was her relation to 
Russia which most complicated her affairs, and 
which was most hkely, if she succeeded in 
putting down the revolutionary mania, more 
than ever active in her dominions, to embroil 
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her in foreign wars. Russia was at once | 
temptation and ‘her terror: she had noth 
to gain anywhere but in a war with Rus 
and nowhere so much toapprehend. Thep 
tition of Poland was the doom of Austria, 
it advanced the Russian frontier, and in a | 
rection more dangerous than any other. Th 
was no barrier left between Warsaw and Vienr 
a single campaign in that frontier would bri 
the eagles of the czar to the gates of the ca’ 
tal. Maria Theresa was the only person att 
court who appeared to foresee this at the peri 
of the first partition. She reluctantly to 
part in the foul work, and when she consider! 
that there was no strong military line of ¢ 
fence between the new Austro-Russian fro 
tier and Vienna, she wanted to retrace hi 
steps, but was overborne by the ambition a 
invidious nationality of her statesmen a 
counsellors. Her reply then was, “ Place, 
because so many great and learned men wi 
have it so; but long after 1am dead and gor, 
people will see what will happen for breaki: 
through everything holy and just.” Aust: 
then obtained some territory from Poland, ai 
some from Wallachia; the remaining partitic: 
were even less to her interests, and as little: 
her honour; Russia chiefly profited. Austi 
feels this; Metternich and Schwartzenburg hi 
deplored it; Buol did not less deplore it, | 
Austria was not apprehensive of revolt ink 
own empire, her policy as a Kuropean pow 
would be more anti-Russian than any oth, 
Her critical case was, that the more s 
weakened Russia, the more hope she inspil! 
in the nationalities who feared Russia and 1 
her; and the more she strengthened Russ: 
the more she hastened the time when the ka 
must become a vassal of the czar. If Engla! 
had been the upholder of popes and kasi. 
as in days of yore, that would have been 
solution of Austria's difficulties ; but that d 
was gone, beyond the power of Derby! 
Aberdeen, Graham or Gladstone, to resto! 
The dismemberment of the Austrian ad 
a great central European revolution, seew 
not far off. Alinations desired that the Bal- 
lon of Vienna might perish. The court al 
cabinet knew this, and were impelled by 
considerations to quench if possible a war, *- 
unforeseen conflagrations of which might 
stroy the Austrian empire. A future chap 
will record the success with which the dip 
macy of Austria extricated herself from impel 
ing peril, and Russia from the consequences 


the war which that power had provoked. ~ 
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CHAPTER CXVII. 


iSSUMPTION OF THE COMMAND-IN-CHIEF OF THE BRITISH ARMY BY SIR W. J. CODRINGTON. 
—TERRIBLE EXPLOSION OF GUNPOWDER, AND GREAT LOSS OF LIFE.—A SECOND WINTER 
IN THE CRIMEA, TO THE END OF THE YEAR 1855. 


, “led is the blasted verdure of the fields, 
And, shrunk into their beds, the flowery race 


Their sunny robes resign.” 


TH MSON, 


“Par first matter of importance connected’ | of General Codrington was in the light division, 


ith the period to which this chapter will 
elate, was the appointment to the command 
f the British army by Lieutenant-general Sir 
¥.J. Codrington. On the 12th of November 
e published the following “order :’”— 


“TJ have assumed the command of the army 


1 obedience to her majesty’s orders. It is 
ith a feeling of pride and with a feeling of 
mfidence in the support which I know will 
2 readily given to any officer honoured with 
ich a commission. 

“The armies of France and Sardinia are 
cited with us on this ground. We know 
reir gallantry well, for we have seen it; we 
aow their friendship, for we have profited by 
; we have shared difficulties, dangers, and 
iecesses—the groundwork of mutual esteem ; 
id all will feel it our pleasure, as well as our 
aty, to carry on that kindly intercourse which 
due to the intimate alliance of the nations 
‘emselves. Our army will always preserve 
shigh character in the field. The sobriety, 
ie good conduct, and the discipline which it is 
iv duty to maintain, are the best sureties of 
ture success, and I trust to the efforts and 
sistance of all ranks in thus keeping the army 
be an instrument of honour, of power, and 
‘credit to England.” 


fi ‘ . °° 
‘The course of this officer had been very re- 


arkable. He had never seen an engagement 
fil the breaking out of this war, although 
Was over fifty years of age when he took 
jon himself the command of the army, 
arteen months after he first came under the 
2 of the enemy at the battle of the Alma. 
* William was a son of Admiral Sir Edward 
rington, who commanded the allied navies 
the battle of Navarino, one of the noblest 
ieers of the British fleet. Sir Edward then 
ight against Turkey, England being the ally 
Russia; his son was eventually called upon to 
(nmand an army in alliance with the forces 
Turkey against that power. Sir William’s 
ole service had been in the Guards up 
June, 1854, when he became a major- 
jeral. Upon the expedition to Turkey taking 
ce, he went out as a volunteer; but on 
aiming his promotion, he also obtained the 
‘amand of a brigade, in the room of General 
fey, to whom at that juncture the post of 
Mant: general was confided. ‘The brigade 
} 


under Sir George Brown, and consisted of the 
7th Royal Fusileers, the 23rd Royal Welsh Fu- 
sileers, the 33rd (Duke of Wellington’s Own), 
and the 2nd battalion of the Rifle Brigade. 
At the battles of Alma and Inkerman both the 
brigade and the brigadier distinguished them- 
selves. When Sir George Brown retired from 
the command of the light division, Codrington 
was promoted to the vacancy. On the 8th 
of September, during the assault upon ‘the 
Redan, he lost that presence of mind which 
had previously characterised him, and was de- 
ficient in that boldness and promptitude for 
which he had acquired reputation. Notwith- 
standing his acknowledged failure there, the 
feeling of the army was in his favour when he 
obtained the chief command. It was generally 
thought that he ought to have “another chance”’ 
of making a great military name, as well as of 
serving hiscountry. Sir William wasa favou- 
rite with the court, and it is probable that he 
owed his promotion so rapidly to that, rather 
than to any other circumstance. 

General Codrington had various circum- 
stances in his favour when he received the ap- 
pointment of commander-in-chief. The army 
had been reinforced; the previous commander 
was not aman of brilliant parts, although pains- 
taking, industrious, and honest. The winter 
had not yet set in with Crimean severity, so 
that he had time to finish the preparations which 
had been making to meet it; these preparations 
were on a great scale, and in many respects 
very efficient. The health of the troops was 
satisfactory, and the state of the hospitals and 
medical arrangements formed a happy contrast 
to the condition of matters in these respects the 
previous year. A correspondent of the Dazly 
News gave the following concise and clear 
account of hospital affairs:—‘‘I have taken 
some pains to gain an accurate knowledge of 
the present state of the Crimean hospitals, and 
the result has been in the highest degree satis- 
factory. Without pretending to any more 
minute or accurate information as to their 
proper medical stores than can be gleaned in 
conversation with very courteous and commu- 
nicative doctors, I may say that, as far as the 
eye can guide one in forming an opinion as to 
their completeness in all points of space, furni- 
ture, cleanliness, creature-comforts, and attend- 
ance, there seems little that the most fasti- 
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dious friend of the sick soldier could desire to 
‘have altered or added. In the great majority 
of the regimental hospitals, warm, double- 
walled, and spacious huts have been substituted 
for marquees; and in those where the change 
has not yet taken place, it will be made before 
winter finally sets in. At the general hospi- 
tal, Balaklava, where the patients are mixed— 
sick civilians being taken in as well as military 
cases—the arrangements and method in which 
they are carried out seem alike admirable; and 
under the assiduous medical oversight of Dr. 


Jameson, and the unwearying attentions of | 


Miss Weir and her auxiliary Sisters of Charity, 
the patients seem most excellently cared for. 
At the larger establishment of the Castle Hos- 
pital on the Genoese Heights, where there are at 
present about 400 patients—all wounded men 
—the system appears to be equally complete 
in all respects, and its administration, under 
Dr. Matthews, if possible yet more efficient. 
This hospital consists of an aggregate of some 
fifteen or eighteen large, double-walled, and 
double-roofed huts, erected along the summit 
of the rocky height, at whose base the unfor- 
tunate ship Prince was dashed to pieces in the 
great November storm of last year; and, though 
perched on such an eminence, it is tolerably 
sheltered by still higher cliffs on all sides but 
that which faces the sea. To screen the huts 
in some degree from the wind from this last 
quarter, curtains of earth-filled gabions have 
been erected close behind the sea-gables.”’ 

At the period when General Codrington’s 
command began, the Tartar population were 
less willing to convey intelligence of the 
enemy. They had suffered much; the de- 
struction of forage in the Valley of Baidar ren- 
dered it impossible for them to support their 
cattle; those who had possessed plenty, and 
had given freely, were obliged to sell nuts 
and potatoes opposite their own doors, where 
abundance had been at their command. The 
ezar, too, had ordered the confiscation of the 
property of that population, in favour of the 
Greek volunteers, whom furious fanaticism 
had brought to his ranks. The Tartar people 
were uneasy, timid, dubious of the allies, and 
became desirous to conceal, rather than dis- 
close, as they had formerly so freely done, the 
movements of the Russian troops. ‘The fears of 
these poor Tartars were but too well founded ; 
after the preliminaries of peace were signed, 
the persecutions to which they were subjected 
increased, and, to the discredit of the allies, 
they lent no helping hand, and used no efficient 
mediation, to secure immunity to a population 
which had been so friendly. We shall take the 
opportunity to introduce here the remarks on 
this subject of a gentleman who had been in cap- 
tivity with the Russians as a prisoner of war, 
and who relates what. he saw of ‘Tartar suffer- 
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ings, not only at the time of which we writ 
but up to the period of his release :—“ I hay 
just returned to England after having had fiy 
months’ experience of Russian prisons.  4]| 
dwell on my hardships and the degradation | 
my feelings on a march of 183 days with cor! 
victs into the interior of that country is not tl. 
object of this letter. My desire is to fix instar, 
attention on the pitiable condition of hundre 
of the wretched Tartar population of the Crime 
who are festering in Muscovite prisons, or o 
march to exile, guilty of no other crime tha 
that of having supplied provisions to the allie 
troops. At Simpheropol I saw them lying i 
the loathsome cells of the town; on the — 


I saw them dragged from their homes, chainec 
beaten, wending their way, asI was informe: 
to the horrors of Siberian exile. They looke 
for pity, not unmingled with hope, to th 
friendly tones of their English fellow-captive 
Let not the sorrowful sighing of these prisone) 
and their trust in English sympathy be vail 
Let these lines, supported by England’s powe: 
ful appeal, claim regard to their suffering, 
and challenge remedy for their wrongs. Th 
peace that has been signed will diffuse jo 
throughout Russia: let the magnanimity ( 
their emperor, who has restored this blessin 
to his vast domains, give back the Crimea 
exiles to their hearths. No subjects in all th 
Russias have suffered more than the wretche 
inhabitants of that Crimea which war has mac 
desolate. hen, let England and her alli 
plead that to these unhappy Tartars this la: 
drop in the cup of their gall and bitterne: 
may be spared which bereaves them of the 
fathers, their brothers, and their sons. A 
act of grace to these condemned men woul 
be a monument more enduring than that ‘ 
brass to the generosity of him who should e2 
tend to them his imperial favour, and restoi 
them to the homes which may still be lef 
where, around the family altar, they migl 
implore a blessing on his head.” | 

In November various promotions were mat 
of superior officers serving in the East, as tl 
following extract from the Gazette shows :- 
‘‘Major-general Sir William John Codringto! 
K.C.B., who has at present the local rank « 
lieutenant-general in the Crimea and 1 
Turkey. Colonel Lord William Paulet, 0.5 
brigadier-general in Turkey, to have the loci 
rank of major-general in Turkey. Colon, 
Duncan Cameron, 0.B., 42nd foot, brigadie 
general in Turkey, to have the local rank | 
major-general in Turkey. To be lieutenan 
colonelsin the army—Major Charles John Woo 
ford, Rifle Brigade; Captain and Brevet-maj( 
Charles Henry Morris, Royal Artillery; Breve 
major Henry Atwell Lake, of: the “Madr 
Engineers, for his services in the defence ' 
Kars. Brevet-colonel William Fenwick W1 
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as, O.B., of the Royal Artillery, to be pro- 
‘ed to the rank of major-general in the army, 
distinguished service in the field; Captain 
 Tieutenant-colonel Studholm Brownrigg, 
)., Grenadier Guards, to be colonel in the 
'y, for distinguished service in the field.” 
\fficers in the inferior grades obtained brevet 
‘notion to a considerable extent, a measure 
‘ch tended to promote the efficiency of the 
ice, as well as to diffuse satisfaction among 
‘1officers and men. ‘The command of Gene- 
‘Codrington was not signalised by any in- 
vsed activity of the allies, who continued 
jer to watch the enemy than to act against 
j. Notwithstanding the general opinion 
} there was deficiency of spirit, activity, and 
‘rprise on the part of the commanders of 
jalliel armies, one very able observer, a 
sleman who, although a civilian, was com- 
2nt to pronounce an opinion upon military 
Irs (Sir Edward Colebrook), tosome extent 
fies this inaction, although on some grounds 
Jensures it as unsparingly as other critics 
1 done. Describing the condition of the 
jaern side of Sebastopol during General 
yson’s command, and for some time after 
i of General Codrington’s, Sir Edward ob- 
rs:—‘ There was a lull in the war, as if 
(;reat combatants had reeled in the struggle, 
iwere unwilling to begin again. Mean- 
[2 the Russians were active with the spade; 
( working-parties were hard at work at 
yus points, without any attempt on our part 
lest them, until a few days later, when a 
1. mortar-battery was placed by the French 
tid Fort Nicholas. The whole scene vividly 
¢led what I witnessed last October, when 
€nemy were allowed without the slightest 
‘ruption to raise those works that cost us 
i:lvemonth to subdue. Our neglect seemed 
€ unpardonable, and if it does admit of 
| nation, it must be on the ground that the 
tries already raised by the Russians were 
rong that we could not raise opposing 
13 sufficient to cope with them, except at 
gat sacrifice, and without the prospect of 
Jolid advantage in return. It may have 
€considered that any small works raised by 
ould have been crushed by the enemy’s 
Cad great works would have led to no 
© advantage. I presume such reasons had 
“in deciding our chiefs. They do not 
Pt conclusive to me, for powerful mortar- 
bes would have increased the difficulty of 
lig that position very materially, and I 
. every effort should haye been used to 
Whis tenure as disagreeable as possible.* 
' The Russian works appeared to consist (indepen- 
*\ Fort Severnaia) of a line of earthworks facing 
"/ 3 Secondly, a number of detached batteries or re- 
i facing the harbour, which line was defended by 
rt onstantine and Alexander ; thirdly, an intrenched 


Ni f considerable size towards the east. Iam told 
bee Ve 
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Any attempt on our part to harass the enemy 
in this quarter (for it was evident we could do 
little more) must, however, be subordinate to 
that far more important one which pressed on 
the consideration of the allies—whether any 
effective blow in the field could be struck 
against the enemy at this advanced season of 
the year. In discussing this I must assume 
two things, on neither of which can I pretend 
to speak confidently. First, that the Russian 
army, though weakened in numbers, was strong 
in efficiency, and anything but demoralised by 
their defeat. Secondly, that the allied force 
was also efficient, and that they had a large dis- 
posable force that they could have once put in 
motion. I see that the English papers (I am 
writing this after leaving Constantinople on 
my homeward voyage) assume that the Rus- 
sians were not merely beaten but routed. Such 
an assumption is purely gratuitous, and is no 
way borne out by the facts of the retreat. 
They retired to a position of the greatest natu- 
ral strength. The line of cliffs was unbroken, 
except at particular points where the roads 
were defended by batteries and redoubts, and 
it was not to be turned except at such a dis- 
tance from our line of attack as to render any 
combination very hazardous. 

“The same circumstance which placed a large 
force at our command, also disengaged a large 
army of the enemy, which, instead of being 
cooped up in the town, was disposable for the 
defence of the Crimea: ‘T’o attack a position 
far stronger than that which had kept us at 
bay for a twelvemonth, defended by a force 
conscious of its strength, and with the pros- 
pect (supposing the heights carried at a sacri- 
fice of life) of having siege operations to amuse 
us in the winter, and all the horrors of open 
trenches in such a climate over again,—such 
an enterprise would have been madness, except 
in the contingency that the Russians had been 
so neglectful as to have no fortified position to 
fall back upon, or that our chiefs had such cer- 
tain information of their weakness and disor- 
ganisation as to justify the attempt. It is 
always to be borne in mind that we could not 
venture on an attack without the support of 
heavy artillery, and a week’s rain would bring 
all such operations to a stand. I have said 
enough to justify our caution in not advancing 
upon Simpheropol; with regard to the other 
more specious alternative of transferring a large 
force to Eupatoria, much of the preceding argu- 
ment will apply to this also. It surely will 
not be contended that we should move a large 
force into the heart of the Crimea for the pur- 
pose of moving back again; but this would 


there is a line of works facing the north. The works 
that came under my own view were detached, and 
covered a great space of ground, requiring a garrison so 
large as to be an embarrassment in the winter.” 
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have been the certain consequence of such a 
movement. According to the best estimates 
of the strength of the allies at the end of the 
siege, we had 120,000 of all arms; and as 
60,000 or 70,000 were required to defend the 
line of the Tchernaya, some 50,000 might have 
been transferred to some other point. Such 
a force might have offered battle to the enemy 
on the steppes. But if the Russians, instead 
of repeating their error of the last year at 
Alma, had decided to remain on the defensive, 
our army must have retired on the approach 
of winter, for siege operations, or, indeed, any 
operations, were out of the question when the 
bad weather setin; and that reputation which 
we had established in the public opinion of 
Kurope by our success would have been seri- 
ously compromised by such a movement. Pre- 
pared as I am to vindicate the decision of the 
allied generals in regard to any great opera- 
tion, I cannot but believe that some use might 
have been made of our cavalry against the sup- 
plies of the enemy from Perekop, and it was a 
matter of surprise to myself and many others 
that it was not done. Our reputation would 
not have been compromised by failure, and 
something ought to have been adventured to 
increase the difficulties of bringing in the sup- 
plies of the large army in the Crimea, while 
the season admitted of it.” 

On the subject thus discussed by Sir EH. 
Colebrook, the views of Colonel Hamley were 
given in the following: terms :—‘“‘ Two move- 
ments offered themselves—the one from Eupa- 
toria or along the Bulganak, the other from 
Kertch. In advancing from Eupatoria, the 
want of water would always prevent other 
than a rapid movement, followed, if not at 
once successful, by as rapid a retreat. At the 
same time, with our force of cavalry, and with 
our fleet on the coast, besides Eupatoria itself 
to fall back on, there could be no great risk in 
ease of an attack by the enemy, while even a 
very short interruption of the stream of supply 
to the garrison or army—such as the presence 
of a strong cavalry force on the road for two 


days—might have been fatal to the defence of. 


Sebastopol. ‘The advance from the peninsula 
of Kertch, involving the capture of Kaffa and 
Arabat, would have been a safer and more sus- 
tained operation, and its consequences more 
destructive to the enemy.” 

Thus, by civilians and officers competent to 
pronounce a judgment, and yet desirous to 
exculpate the allied commanders, it was ad- 
mitted that before winter set in operations in 
the field might have been undertaken. The 
season was far advanced when Sir William 
Codrington assumed the command, but even 
then an energetic commander, gifted with 
genius, would have attempted some bold 
measure. The army burned for adventure, 
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and officers and men revolted in their | 
against settling down in another winter 
action, leaving the enemy undisturbed. 
William threw a spirit of increased ac 
into the various departments, without ¢ 
ing the military policy of his predee 
Thus matters stood when the explosion \ 
15th of November caused such exciteme 
the camp. oe 

About three o’clock in the afternoon ¢ 
15th, the camps of the allies were startk 
an explosion, as if all the magazines ix 
around Sebastopol had blown up tog: 
Looking from the British camp toward 
place whence the report seemed to iss 
huge column of smoke was seen ascending 
in the air, which then spread out like a 
broke, and sent down showers of iron, st 
rubbish, broken side-arms, guns, gun-carri 
and every conceivable appurtenance of wax 
eye-witness described the column of 8 
and débris thrown up into the air as of a 
grey colour, flushed with red, and pitte 
over with white puffs of smoke, which m 
the explosion of shells. The uproar of bur 
shells and rockets, crashing of broken carr) 
and bounding balls, resembled that of 01 
the great bombardments; but all witn 
agreed that the din of this cxplome 
greater than the loudest thunders of arti 
in the siege. Scarcely had the huge 4 
collapsed, when dark masses of black a 
fretted with flame, gushed forth in man; 
rections, attended by minor, but still: 
explosions. The huts and tents caught 
and a thrill of alarm spread through 
camps. The first officer who seems to, 
hastened to the scene of destruction, was ¢ 
ral Windham, who supposed that one o 
French redoubts had been blown up by th 
of the enemy. Sir Richard Airey and 
British commander-in-chief followed Ge 
Windham, and all were guided in their ¢’ 
by the smoke, flames, and duration of the 
plosions, to the French artillery park, 
Inkerman, commonly called Park Mill.| 
had contained 30,000 kilogrammes of pov 
600,000 cartridges, 300 charged shells, 
large quantities of rockets, carcasses, and | 
projectiles of various sorts. From the loc: 
the French were of course the first and | 
sufferers.’ Six officers were killed, and | 
teen wounded. Of the rank and file sixty 
were killed, and 170 wounded, of whom 1) 
afterwards died. The English encamped née 
to that part of the French position, sul 
also heavy loss; one officer was killed,| 
four officers were wounded. ‘Twenty-one 
and file were killed, and 112 wounded. | 
of the rank and file killed and wounded 
non-commissioned officers. ‘The wounds | 
not so generally fata! as those inflicted 
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French. Such was the substance of the 
jal reports, but several men, both French 
English, particularly the latter, were miss- 
when the reports were made, and were 
rwards discovered wounded. 
‘he danger was much greater than the in- 
rinflicted. The English powder-mill con- 
ed 180 tons of explosive matériel. The 
* doors, and windows were blown in, and 
eases were thus of course exposed. The 
] was imminent, and had the mill caught 
‘the consequence would have been appal- 
When the state of the English mill was 
tained, General Straubenzee called out to 
men of the 7th Fusileers to volunteer in an 
prise more hazardous than a forlorn hope ; 
was to climb the shattered walls of the mull, 
cover the combustibles within with wet 
aulins, while fire and explosion were 
eping all around. Lieutenant Hope and 
aty-five men (all that were required) in- 
tly volunteered. At the same time a ser- 
it and several men of the Rifle Brigade 
2d them, and a party of the gallant 34th 
as prompt as either fusileers or rifles. 
le they were engaged in covering the place 
t blankets and tarpaulins, and throwing 
x over them, not only sparks and flakes 
re were drifted in all directions, but rockets 
‘hissing in the air above them. Had any 
of these swift and fiery messengers of de- 
stion torn its way through the covering 
wn over the mill, the whole contents would 
‘been exploded, and the daring volunteers 
‘into the air, and scattered in charred frag- 
ts afar. The danger of battle is nothing 
that Lieutenant Hope and his brave fol- 
rsincurred. ‘This young officer, the mo- 
5 he perceived the fire, seized a bugle and 
ded the parade, thus preventing panic or 
lision among the men of his camp. He 
‘the only son of the lord justice-clerk of 
and, and a member of the family of Lord 
stoun, whose conduct in the Peninsula 
well known to the readers of Sir William 
er’s history. The escapes in the English 
1) were extraordinary. Major Strange had 
‘Stepped from his hut when two 18-inch 
G3 fell through the roof, of course blowing 
vhole fabric to pieces: the major was left 
ving unhurt amidst the wreck. The roof 
/e canteen was penetrated by a shell; the 
of the keeper had a dkettle in her hand, 
Hh was struck from it, she escaping un- 
Jed: there were ten other persons within 
fcanteen, and, except with some slight 
es, all escaped unhurt; the structure itself 
Ublown into fragments. The casualties 
)1 have been much more numerous than 
were, had the men been in camp, but 
y all the soldiers of the brigade quartered 
‘st to the scene of the catastrophe were 
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fortunately absent on working-parties, and 
thus escaped. 

The cause of the explosion was variously 
stated. ‘Some of the French soldiery nearest 
to the place attributed it to one of their com- 
rades, who sat amusing himself with a Russian 
13-inch shell, poking it with his bayonet, and 
by this means exploded it. Mr. Russell attri- 
buted it to the act of a French artilleryman, 
who, finding a piece of shell in a powder- 
case he was emptying, flung it, to a distance, 
and the fragment, coming into contact with 
hard rock, struck fire, ignited the loose pow- 
der scattered about, the fire communicating 
itself rapidly to the cases, and to the magazine. 
The artilleryman himself, although in the focus 
of these radiating fires, escaped with slight 
injury. or four hours the fires continued to 
burn, and some explosions to take place: 
during that time the Russians crowded the 
northern heights and the hills overlooking the 
Tchernaya, making gesticulations of satisfac- 
tion at the havoc they witnessed. Towards 
seven o'clock, however, the French opened 
some masked batteries, and created confusion 
and some slaughter among the spectators, who 
precipitately fled out of range. Russian batte- 
ries, however, soon responded to those of the 
French. The next morning the divisions on the 
British right were very early under arms— 
General Codrington supposing that the enemy, 
hoping to profit by the confusion, would make 
an attack; none was offered, and the day 
passed in repairing the mischief which had 
been created. The following was the general’s 
despatch, in which tidings of the calamity were 
communicated to the English war ministry. 
It was dated November 17th :— 


‘On the 15th instant, about 3 P.m., a ter- 
rific explosion shook the camp of the army, 
and spread heavy destruction in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of its force; even here, 
at head-quarters, two and a-half miles, per- 
haps, distant, it burst open and broke win- 
dows ; all felt the power of it, and the high 
column of smoke, with shells bursting in the 
midst and around it, told too well the cause, 


.and showed the danger of all within its reach. 


‘Tt was not long before we were on the spot. 
To the sudden burst had succeeded a continued 
and dark drift of smoke, which told its tale of 
continued fire and of danger; constant burst- 
ing of shells was going on, and the ground was 
covered with bits of wood, musket-balls, and 
splinters of shells from the first heavy explo- 
sion, which had strewed the ground with de- 
struction, and killed and hurt very many 
people: 100,000 pounds of powder had ex- 
ploded in the French siege-train, set fire to all 
the stores there, and to our neighbouring Eng- 
lish park, where ali was fiercely burning ; while 
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the tendency of the light air at first threatened 
a second and as serious an accident from powder, 
not eighty yards off, for the roof of the building 
had been damaged, and the door blown in by 
the shock. 

‘‘Some general officers had fallen in and 
marched part of their divisions down, others 
sent some in fatigue, some with stretchers for 
the wounded—all exerted themselves with the 
French with an energy and disregard of danger 
that was admirable; blankets were taken to 
the exposed store, placed and wetted on the 
roof by water being passed up in buckets; the 
doors were covered with wet blankets and sand- 
bags, and in a short time it was reported and 
looked safe, though the closeness of the fire and 
frequent explosions could not allow the feel- 
ing of security. Many detached though small 
fires were burning, and the ground of both the 
French and English parks, a space of 150 
yards across, was a mass of large fires, some of 
fuel, some of huts, some of gun-carriages, 
boxes, handspikes, and ropes. The fortunately 
light air had rather changed its direction, and 
by breaking up and dragging away things a 
sort of lane was at last formed, the flames cut 
off, and gradually got under control, because 
confined to smaller though fierce fires, but 
manageable. I saw every one working well, 
and I know that French and English took live 
shells from the neighbourhood of danger to a 
more distant spot, and at a later period parties 
threw what earth the rocky soil could give, 
upon the fires, and helped much to subdue 
them; all was safe about 7 p.m, and a 
strong guard and working-party posted for the 
night. 

‘“‘The army was under arms the following 
morning before daylight, and everything being 
quiet, I ordered the divisions to turn in, and 
continued the working-parties in the roads, 
which I had counter-ordered for that morning. 
Lhe exploded powder store was situated in the 


ruins of some walls which had advantageously . 


been made use of for the purpose of shelter ; it 
had been the store of supply to the French 
attack on the Malakoff front, and it contained 
the powder which had been brought back 
from their batteries. 
ravine, which, as it gets towards Sebastopol, 
forms the steep and rocky valley-of Ravin du 
Carénage. 

“The light division was on the ground 
which it first took up in October, 1854; the 
Rifles on the right, then the 7th, the 33rd, and 
23rd; on their left the 34th regiment, which 
subsequently joined, was on the right front in 
advance; and the vacating of a spot of ground 
by the sapper’s camp enabled me, when com- 
maniing the division, to place the artillery 
and small-arm brigade on the immediate 
right of the Rifles. The French subsequently 
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brought their main siege-train and sto 
to the position it has now for some tip 
occupied. va 

‘“‘ Daylight showed the damage, of which 
have given your lordship an outline in anoth 
letter. But the more important and sad pa 
is the loss of life, and the wounded who har 
suffered. One officer and twenty non-con 
missioned officers and men killed; four office 
and 112 non-commissioned officers and m 
wounded, with seven missing,* show the su 
den and fatal power of the shock, which ny) 
only destroyed in its immediate neighbourhoo 
but wounded, by shells and splinters, some; 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile. oth 
loss of our allies is distressingly heavy. __ 

“Nominal return of officers killed on ¢} 
15th of November :— Royal Artillery—fiek 
train department—Deputy-assistant Commi 
sary G. G. Yellon, by the explosion of mag 
zines in camp (at the French siege-train). 

‘Nominal return of officers wounded on th 
15th of November:—Royal Artillery—Lie 
tenants F. C. Roberts and W. J. Dawson, dar 
gerously. Field-train department—Deputy 
assistant Commissary H. Hodds, severely 
Second battalion Rifle Brigade — Lieutenar 
W. H. Eccles, and Assistant-surgeon J. ©. 1 
Reade, slightly.” rps 


During the week which succeeded the Inke 
man explosion, nothing of moment oceurre( 
On the 21st, symptoms of a severe winter wel 
indicated; and on the 26th the fair vara 
broke up, with rain, storm, and sleet, affordin 
some foretaste of what might be expected i 
another similar war with the climate of th 
Crimea. Rumours were wafted through th) 
camps that the enemy would maintain i 
position through the winter at all costs, ani 
that in the spring he would pour in fresh host 
to contend for the mastery of the Crimea 
Cannonades were maintained from the Russia) 
side, which did not inflict either much injur) 
or disturbance, but proved the energy ant 
vigilance which the enemy still possessed. _ 

General Codrington exerted himself to s¢ 
cure to the soldiery such comforts as could bi 
enjoyed in a camp; and plans were institutet 
by which the men might be encouraged t 
save their pay, and send it home to thet! 
families, of which they most extensively availe. 
themselves. On thg 4th of December, Genet 
Codrington sent home the following despatch 
with an inclosure from Dr. Hall coneermin; 


the health of the army :— a 


“The enemy continue to fire occasionally’ 
and sometimes heavily, on parts of the town! 
They must have expended a .considerabl 
quantity of valuable ammunition, withou 


: 19, |i 
* + Six artillerymen since accounted for and alive. 
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ag us any loss or inconvenience. The 


ed casualty return is the first of the sort | 


ve had occasion to report to your lord- 


f may seem unimportant to refer to the 
of roads and weather here, but their 
tion affects the essential communications 
ell-being of the army. The winter broke 
us suddenly, on the 26th and 27th, with 
and has varied with gales and rain; and 
y deep state of the ground has damaged 
ommunications. Constant presence of 
rers and constant attention are requisite, 
re being given to the road, which, from 
uliarity of soil and condition, was worked 
oles, but which is, and will continue to 
the greatest service to the army and its 
es. 

beg leave also to forward the weekly 
of Dr. Hall, the principal medical ofticer, 
ich your lordship will perceive that the 
ul state of health of the army continues 
‘able.”’ 


Hall’s report :— 


am glad to be able to point ont a con- 
ice of the favourable state of health of 
my. ‘The weather has been boisterous, 
sold, and changeable, which has occa- 
. an increase of catarrhal affections, and 
some cases of catarrhal ophthalmia to 
st; but the admissions under this head 
decreased nearly one-half during the 
it week, and, it is to be hoped, by care 
moval of those labouring under the com- 
to the Monastery, that the discase will 
fend.” 


the 10th of December, Dr. Hall’s re- 
vas more full and circumstantial, and 
2d the hope that the army would con- 
healthy during the winter of 1855-6. 
octor’s report entered minutely into the 
of divisions, brigades, and regiments, 
iscussed the probabilities of the health 
2 army during the severe season into 
it had entered. We make such ex- 
as will enable the reader to contrast the 
tber of 1855 with that of the previous 


he army continues healthy, and there is 
variation in the number of admissions, 
aly one in the number of deaths this 
‘as compared with that of the preceding 
The weather has been wet and stormy, 
has occasioned some little variation in 
lmissions under the different heads of 
»  Dysentery and rheumatism, for in- 
have increased; but the following 
‘twill show how nearly the other classes 
ase assimilate to those of the previous 
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This week. Last Week. 

Admitted. Died. Admitted. Died, 
BOVETSR cl Ec He pis socece 194 9 196 19 
PiMioniie sce tes oe Oe 177 4 172 2 
Diarrh@eie ho sess 167 6 173 4 
RGleraeachs , Gakiss 5: c 6 9 4 
DYSETILENY hs wane ome 48 2 29 1 
Rheumatism. ...... 65 0) 56 0 
Wounds and injuries 45 7 43 4 
Ophthalmia* ...... 41 0 31 0 
Other diseases ...... 349 4 350 3 
otal. is vise Ce 1098 38 1059 37 


“The total number of deaths, though only 
one more than last week, shows some variety 
in its distribution; ¢. g., the mortality under 
the head of ‘ fever”? has decreased one-half, 
while that of pulmonic complaints and dy- 
sentery has been doubled, and that of diarrhcea 
and cholera increased one-third.”’ 


A correspondent of Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine thus happily contrasted the two 
Decembers :-— 

“In the first December, nature and man 
appeared to combine for the purpose of inflicting 
the direst woe upon our unfortunate soldiers. 
The elements commenced the work; trench- 
digging, want of. proper clothing and food, 
finished it. The hospitals were full, and the 
whole British army in the Crimea dwindled 
to 12,000 bayonets. The sick men were but 
poorly cared for, from want of surgeons and 
medical appliances, and the healthy mocked 
the term by their appearance. Great was the 
change our second December brought. The 
Winter season commenced, as such periods do, 
with coldness, but not the bitter severity of 
the former year; and the cessation of the siege 
prevented an undue exposure to its hardships, 
whilst our brave fellows were so well clad and 
fed that any labour fell with the greatest light- 
ness upon them. Sickness certainly did occur, 
but it is a question whether it exceeded the 
ordinary average at home, and the poor in- 
valids were tended with as much care and 
were quite as comfortable as if they had been 
treated in the military hospitals in England. 
Surgeons were in plenty, in good health them- 
selves, and anxious to make the sick bed as 
cheerful as possible for the patient, a duty of 
little difficulty from the large supplies of stores. 
A liberal distribution of newspapers and books 
amused the minds of the inmates, while the 
frequent visits of the clergy showed that their 
souls were not uncared for. ‘Thirty thousand 
was probably the lowest amount of duty-men 
in our army at this time, and the robust health 
that they were in gave satisfactory proof of the 
care that had been taken of them, and evinced, 
at the same time, what reliance might be 
placed upon them in the hour of need. There 
could not be a greater proof of the good policy, 


* Twenty were transfers from regimental to general 
hospitals, 
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and even economy, of thus taking care of the 
soldiers, than their martial look on parade; 
whilst the common maxim, ‘’Tis. better to 
have a long bill from the butcher than the 
doctor,’ exemplifies the case. The liberality 
with which government clad the troops may 
be shown by the following lst of my servant's 
wardrobe :— 

‘‘Coats.—A tunic, a coatee, a shell jacket, 
a fur coat, a sandbag coat (a summer coat 
made of linen, called so, from its appearance, 
by the men), a great coat, a waterproof coat. 

“‘ Hrap-covertnes.—A shako, a forage cap, 
a fur cap. 

‘‘Trousers.—Two pairs cloth trousers, 1 
pair sandbag ditto, 1 pair waterproof leggings. 

‘“* Boors.—One pair long boots to go outside 
the trousers, 2 pairs of ankle boots. 

‘‘Hostpry.—Six woollen jerseys, 3 linen 
shirts, 2 pairs flannel drawers, 2 pairs worsted 
stockings, 1 cholera belt.” 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of roads 
and railroads, warm clothing, abundant pro- 
visions, good huts, and experience gained by 
past sufferings, the month of December very 
severely tried both men and animals. Many 
horses and mules perished; and the general 
feeling among the men was one of gratulation 
that Southern Sebastopol had_fallen, as, from 


the severity of the weather, and the way it. 


told upon the men, trench-work would have 
swept many thousands to an untimely grave 
during the winter, who were spared to see 
their homes and serve their country. 

On the 7th-8th of December, an attempt 
was made by the enemy to surprise the French 
near the villages of Baga, Urkesta, and Sa- 
vatka, in the Baidar Valley. General d’Aute- 
marre’s division had a semicircle of outposts 
formed on the Upper Tchernaya, on the lowest 
declivities of the wooded heights by which 
the Tchernaya is separated from the Upper 
Belbek. The Russians attacked these outposts, 
in the hope that by capturing them, or driving 
them in, they might circumscribe the space 
over which the French collected firewood, and, 
when the ground was not covered - by snow, 
fodder for their horses. Between 3000 and 
4000 men were put in motion to accomplish 
this surprise. The Cossacks of Colonel Zoto- 
' teroff led the way, immediately supported by 
500 picked marksmen from the line. The 
main body followed, consisting of about 500 
cavalry, and the Smolensk regiment, which 
comprised three battalions of 800 men each, 
exclusive of officers. The enemy advanced 
cautiously and expertly, as they generally did, 
and succeeded in coming unheard upon an 
advanced party of twelve men, close by the 
junction of the Baga and Ourkust roads; these 
were made prisoners after a desperate ‘resist- 
ance. ‘The morning had not dawned when 
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they stealthily reached those villages, 
tating their chief force upon Baga, No 
standing the success of the surprise, the } 
at Baga rallied with great celerity. The 
stationed there were chiefly light in 
composed of Chasseurs d’A frique, -Chass 
pied, and the flank companies of the 
regiment of the line. Chef de Bataillon’ 
bourg displayed fortitude, skill, and pr 
ness in the great danger to whioht! | 
exposed, and “by his able arrangements 
the courage of his soldiers, he soon ¢ 
the village of the enemy, charging them th 
the little street at the point of the ba 
While this conflict was proceeding a 
Ourkust was attacked, and with some 
the garrison was completely off its guard, 
the Russians fell fiercely upon it with 
yells. It was with difficulty that 
Pechose succeeded in rallying his me 
only by prodigious personal exertion 
able to make their charge upon the 
effective; he was repeatedly surroun 
cut his way out, on one occasion slayi 
Russians with his sword. 
General d’Autemarre soon became 
of the danger; but before he could m 
arrangement to bring up his cavalry, 
lant men assailed had recaptured the’ 
and driven“the Russians back with 
chastisement. One hundred and fift 
wounded, and prisoners, was the penalt 
by the Russians for their temerity 
French reported a loss of two killed an 
wounded; but a greater number wer 
wards found to have sustained injury, 
of the wounded died. if 
The moral effect of this attempt was, 0 
whole, in favour of the enemy; for if 
raged his own troops by a show of 
which the allies had not displayed. An 
sive movement by Gortschakoff, after 
capture of Sebastopol, was not expe 
the Muscovite soldiery, although looke 
the allies, and therefore, even when 
the attempt led the Russian soldier 
that extensive combinations against t 
were contemplated. 
On the 12th of December, the break 
of the ice at Kinburn and Kerteh expo 
shipping to danger, but no very serious 
occurred. A desperate skirmish at the I 
place, under Major Macdonald, in which ©: 
tain Sherwood was killed, showed tI 
Turkish contingent, against which so mut 
unjust prejudice had been entertained, 1 
worthy of confidence; and that, led by Bait 
officers, the Turkish cavalry, as well as ! 
infantry, were superior as soldiers to the iv 
sians—superior in courage, alacrity, indiv 
enterprise, and enthusiasm, as well as ! 
temperance and endurance. ‘aaa 
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the 21st, Major-general Sir Richard 
, K.C.B., of the Royal Artillery was 
ed to the local rank of leutenant- 
| “in Turkey; an honour deservedly 
d, and judiciously conferred, as it gave 
satisfaction to the army generally, but 
specially to his own arm of the service. 
tion prevailed on all hands as another 
nas in the Crimea approached, and home- 
ts filled the hearts of officers and men. 
is no season of the year that absence 
ome and its loved ones is felt so much 
mn the period of Christmas festivities 
The images of kindred and friends 
me up around the bivouac fire, or in 
nely hut—not indeed to cheer, but to 
more desolate the heart, in the convic- 
at the imagination in vain struggles to 
those who are far, far away. Loneliness 
midst of crowds is one of the most pain- 
tes which hearts formed for social joys 
ow; and at no time is this so much felt 
m Christmas calls up the dear remem- 
s of other days, when those we loved 
vere nearest tous. Many a brave heart 
iely and sad in the British army around 
opol, in the midst of numbers, and the 
of martial excitement, when the Christ- 
1855 reminded them of the homes they 
never revisit; and the bright faces 
were then wearing an ungenial sadness 
e the soldier—son or brother—was not 
festive board. The most “ rolicking”’ 
1 of the British army was composed 
of natives of ‘‘the Sister Isle,”’ and it 
served that these were the most dejected, 
uked most pensively of ‘the family 
* when the wintry winds swept over the 
dlateau of Sebastopol. Mr. Edwin Galt, 
sparkling, pleasant, and clever little 
“The Camp and the Cutter,’ describes 
te scenes and temper of the Crimean camp 
, time :— 
ow different to the Christmas-day at 
in England, with its social, joyous, fes- 
irties, its reunion of families, when this 
allowed day marks another mile-stone 
stence, and seems to be an epoch from 
2 we remember events, and start again 
W career—Christmas-day, with its merry 
gs, the satiety of roast-beef and plum- 
gs, its yule-log and misletoe; the time 
‘uvenile ladies and gentlemen are dressed 
rt best, and each, with youthful ambition, 
a début, and tries to create a sensation— 
nas morning, when the kitchen is filled 
servants and members of the family, 
sly striving to have one stir in that 
40-be-forgotten pudding—when, if the 
ills in torrents, or the snow is on the 
in returning from church, you rush 
9 comfort and luxury, and seek a change 


| 
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of clothing to prepare for the enjoyment of 
the day. . 

“How different is Christmas-day in the 
Crimea !—attending church-service in fur- 
clothing and high overall boots, standing for 
one hour a foot deep in snow to listen to the 
prayers being read, dependent upon your 
friends at home, or the resources of Balaklava, 
or the skill and sobriety of a soldier, for your 
Christmas pudding. | 

‘‘T turned out at eight; there had been 
some snow, and a very hard frost at night, but 
after breakfast the sun broke forth brilliantly, 
and I walked to church, which was held on 
the parade ground of the third division. The 
drums were inverted upon the snow for a 
reading-desk; six regiments formed a square, 
the standards of each regiment being held 
slightly in advance; the clergyman, in thick 
snow-boots, with his surplice, and his head 
bared, impressively read the prayers; the sol- 
diers stood round with their heads covered; 
the service lasted forty-six minutes; there 
was a great deal of shivering before it was 
finished, and scarcely had the Prayer-book 
been closed, when the sharp voice of the com- 
manding officer formed each regiment five 
deep, and they rapidly moved off the ground 
in double-quick step, and by ten o’clock they 
had reached their huts. The hoarse sound of 
the guns and mortars of the Russians broke in 
every minute during the service—in sad con- 
trast to the peaceful teachings of our beautiful 
Liturgy. 

‘‘We were engaged to dine at five, at Licu- 
tenant M ’s hut, and it was seven miles to 
Balaklava. We mounted our horses, and soon 
got into the great highway. ‘The thought 
never occurred to us of the extreme difficulty 
of getting up a genuine Christmas dinner; but 
if the reader could only have been transferred 
to that roadside for one short hour, and have 
observed the numerous equestrians galloping 
home in their uniforms, bearing upon the backs 
of their ponies all kinds of comestibles to make 
up their dinner, he would have had a full 
appreciation of the anxiety displayed to do 
honour to, and keep up the established and 
home-hallowed character of the day. Men 
were rushing wildly by with geese on their 
ponies, with vegetables, with boxes just arrived 
from England containing the plum-pudding 
from home—with preserved meat tins, with 
champagne bottles, and each had something 
across his saddle necessary to make up the 
recognised idea out here of a sumptuous enter- 
tainment. Nor were the soldiers forgotten, 
for, as we passed by camp after camp, the 
cheers of the men resounded through the air. 
The colonels and officers had shown the great- 
est desire to see that their regiments fared 
well on this day, and there was hardly one 
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mess-table in the Crimea that did not groan 
beneath plums and dough, mixed together 
with what culinary science I will not attempt 
to say.” 

Such were the efforts to be gay and home- 
like among our heroes of the camp around 
Sebastopol; but no one who has read the letters 
from men of every grade in the service to their 
friends and families can fail to see that the 
prevailing state of mind was one of tender, 
home memories. The author just auoted ends 
his description of the festive attempts by this 
sentence :—‘‘ The Russian guns kept up their 
incessant booming, and the missiles that sent 
death and destruction to so many brave fellows 
lay scattered about not far distant, for we were 
encamped at the very entrance to ‘ the Valley 
of Death.’ ” 

The year closed without any remarkable 
event. A French detachment came unexpectedly 
upon a Cossack post, killing or capturing the 
Cossacks; this was the only enlivening inci- 
dent of arms, for the frequent cannonade of the 
enemy was monotonous, and annoying to the 
mind as well as to the ear of the soldiers. On 
the 26th, General Codrington thus addressed 
the minister of war :— 


‘‘ Notwithstanding the recent severe weather, 
the thermometer a few nights ago having fallen 
nearly to zero, the general state of health of 
the army has continued good. The roads are 
in fair working order, and though the effi- 
ciency of the locomotive engines was impaired 
by the frost, the damage has been made good. 

‘‘ The final operations on the docks have been 
somewhat delayed on our side by the influx of 
water, and by the freezing of the pumps. 

“The fire from the forts on the northern 
side of the harbour continues, and it is at times 
heavy ; but the casualties, I am happy to say, 
are few. 

‘* There has been no movement of importance 
on the part of the enemy in our neighbourhood 
of late. A detachment of French troops sur- 
prised a Cossack post near Teilion a few days 
ago, killing several men, and taking the rest 
prisoners. 

‘The general drill of the army makes good 
progress.” 


On the 27th General Codrington wrote :— 


‘‘Your lordship has referred in several de- 
spatches to drunkenness in this army. Reports 
ofall sorts seem to have been circulated, state- 
ments read, descriptions made, until it was 
apparently believed that this army was com- 
posed of drunkards, and immersed in riot and 
vice. I took the opportunity of expressing 
myself strongly to your lordship that this would 
prove not to be the truth. I now state, in con- 
firmation of this opinion, that. returns are in 
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my possession from every regiment of all ¢ 
of drunkenness tried by court-martial, as 
as those settled at the regimental orderly ro 
for three months.* It was during this ‘ 

that arrears of field allowance, more than 
each man, were received as back pay, ber 
10,000 men receiving additional working 
and yet the result is that, including artil! 
sappers, and infantry, the number of crim 
drunkenness (and these are many more than 
men drunk) is a little above one man in 
days per company, estimated at 100 men.) 
doubt there are many facilities in all these: 
and crowded camps for drunken men to gi 
without being seen. They do so, and escapv 
servation. But suppose we double or ti 
the amount of these numbers, which are t 
from official returns, I suspect the army: 
bear a comparison with many towns, many 
lages, many populations of Great Britain. 
is easy to give, it is as easy to read, a mir 
a ludicrous, or even a filthy description 
drunken man, and it seems seized upon as 
type of the whole. ‘The fathers and mot 
and wives and sisters in England, are 
persuaded we do nothing but drink, an¢ 
good character of the army is forgotten: 
few sketches from nature. ‘That such nee 
be the case with those who know anyt 
about the matter, will, I think, be prove 
the statement now made to your lordship. 


On the 81st, Lieutenant-general Vivian 
the following despatch to Lord Panmure, ¢ ‘ 
Kertch :-— 


‘‘T have with much regret to report b 
the death of Captain R. S. Sherwood, o 
cavalry of this force. This officer was eng 
in a skirmish that took place on the 16th 
between a detachment of our cavalry @ 
party of Russian cavalry; his gallantry in 
affair was most conspicuous, as is reporté 
me by the officer who commanded the de: 
ment. Captain Sherwood was severely wou! 
and was carried off by the Russians, and, 
have since learnt, died on the. 19th fron, 
wounds. I deplore his loss, for he was a: 
telligent and very promising young officel 
have reason to believe that the treatmer 
received from the Russians was most i 
and considerate.” 


The last official paper for the year ! 
from the seat of war, was from Dr. Hall;' 
an interesting paper, giving the reader a’ 
sight into both the physical and moral } 
tion of the army to some extent. It appt 
from this report that drunkenness was | 
common and mischievous in the British @ 
than General Codrington’s despatch would: 
its readers to believe. Mr. Russell’s le 
had complained of this besotment of the } 

* For September, October, and November. 
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1 soldier, and General Codrington was more 
Jous than discreet when the correspondents 
the London press were concerned. He was 
refore hasty to confute such representations 
Mr. Russell had made, and did not take 
ficient care to ascertain the correctness of his 
ia. Dr. Hall’s report of the health of the 
ny at the termination of 1855 was thus 
iiten :-— 

“T have the honour to report the weekly 
te of sick to the 29th instant. The health 
the army continues very satisfactory; there 
an absence of serious disease, and although 
» admissions under the heads ‘chest affec- 
ns’ and ‘frostbite’ are numerous, it is 
isfactory to know that the former are, for the 
st part, merely simple catarrhs, and the 
ter slight vesications of the fingers, toes, 
d tips of the ears. The few serious cases 
ere are were all occasioned by exposure when 
unk. | , 

“The Land Transport Corps does not enjoy 
9 same health that the troops do, and more 
an one-half of the deaths which have oc- 
rred during the week have taken place in 
at corps alone. Under the head of fever, 
e-third of the admissions and two-thirds of 
e deaths were in the Land Transport Corps— 
at is, sixty-five out of 182 admissions, and 
sven deaths out of fifteen, leaving only four 
*the whole army, which is as great an ex- 
iption from serious febrile disease as can well 
expected. 

“The diminution of bowel complaints in 
e army is equally remarkable; and here 
ain three out of the seven deaths which oc- 
tred took place in the Land Transport Corps. 
is difficult to account for this disparity of 
alth between the corps and the military, as 
ey are as well fed and clothed as the soldiers, 
d of late they have certainly not been over- 
brked. Numbers of men have recently joined 
e corps; and as they get better organised, 
atters will doubtless improve. Nearly one- 
‘If of the force is composed of natives, not of 
le Crimea, but of Asia Minor and other places, 
'dthey bear the winter ill. The following 
‘stract shows the admissions and deaths 
iting the week, and those during the pre- 
‘ous week :— 


This week. Previous week. 
/ Admitted. Died. Admitted. Died. 
Wevers ........ 2 15 173 ame 16 
Head affections . 9 2 2 2 
Chest mistO.... 279 0 ata | 1 
‘Diarrhea ...... 117 3 204 4 
wonolera ....... 3 3 12 4 
4 Bentery .... 8 1 40 0 
R eumatism ... 44 2 58 1 
‘Frost bites ..... 98 0 269 1 
‘Wounds and in- 
ee 72 4 48 6 
‘Ophthalmia mae OT 0 29 0 
Other diseases... 425 6 O7+ g 
Total 1274 36 1423 AQ 
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Having arrived in our narrative at the ciose 
of the year, opportunity may be taken to notice 
an alleged error in our account of the conflict 
in the trenches on the 22nd of March. Our 
readers will remember that we animadverted 
upon the liability of English troops to be at- 
tacked by the enemy in unguarded moments, 
and to be imposed upon by some ruse that was 
transparent. On that occasion all the accounts 
to which we had access described the Rus- 
sians as obtaining an entrance to the Kng- 
lish trenches by pretending they were French, 
and uttering the clumsy phrase bono /rancez 
to effect the imposition. It will be remembered 
that the 84th regiment distinguished itself on 
that occasion by extraordinary gallantry—a 
gallantry not surpassed throughout the war. 
An officer of that intrepid corps, present 
on the occasion, wrote assuring us that the 
Russian phrase above quoted did not impose 
upon the men, who repelled the attack as 
promptly as its suddenness allowed, regardless 
of the ruse attempted, or the awkward means 
by which it was supported. The following 
letter to the author, from the same officer, 
will throw additional light upon the events of 
that night :— 


‘Dear Srr,—I perfectly understand the 
difficulty you must have had, to give anything 
like a correct account of what occurred in the 
trenches on the 22nd of March, 1855, as, 
although present, and within only a few hun- 
dred yards off when the first attacks were 
made, yet, in consequence of the darkness and 
wind, [ am totally unable to give any correct 
account of it; and it is only the attack led by 
the Albanian, as I stated in my last letter, 
that I can unswer for.. This attack was about 
twelve o’clock, and the last the Russians made. 
Immediately that Colonel T'ylden, R.., per- 
ceived that the Russians had succeeded in en- 
tering the trenches, he collected the working- 
parties of the 7th and 84th, and, in company 
with Captain Brown, proceeded to the Mortar 
Battery, and drove the Russians before them, 
till they madea stand for some minutes at the 
first traverse, and here it was that Captain , 
Brown was shot by the Albanian, and fell to 
the rear; but then thinking that the men were 
being driven back by the Russians, in spite of 
being severely wounded, he again rushed to 
the front, and led on the men, and fell mor- 
tally wounded, with no less than five bayonet 
wounds, and the men then regularly pitched 
the Russians over the parapet with their bayo- 
nets, and which concluded the fighting of that 
night. With regard to my last letter, con- 
cerning the sentinels having been taken in by 
the Russians answering ‘ Bono Lrancez,’ and 
their want of vigilance and soldierly alertness, 
you are quite at liberty to make what use you 
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please of it; but I should of course much pre- 
fer that my name should not appear in print.” 


Tt is suitable at the period of the struggle to 
which our narrative has now brought us, to offer 
a brief general review of events up to this period, 
especially as at the close of the year those 
negotiations for peace were opened, which re- 
sulted in a treaty a few months later. It can- 
not but be admitted that throughout the year 
und throughout the war, so far Russia had put 
forth prodigious exertions; but instead of this 
exciting surprise, the like ought to have been 
expected, from the long preparation which she 
had been making for such a war. It is not, 
however, generally known that, but for the 
peculation of her people and officials, the Rus- 
sian resources for the war would have been 
much greater, and more easily made available. 
The Russian system of commissariat and of 
public works is such, that in garrisons, for- 
tresses, or campaigns, the power of the empire 
is abridged, and the resources wasted. All 
public works, civil and military, proceed in a 
constant struggle of peculators and robbers. 
We believe that the chief cause of the em- 
peror being anxious to terminate the conflict 
was, the cost it imposed upon every state de- 
partment. No Englishman who has not been 
in Russia could form an idea of the robbery and 
extortion, in every form, by which public 
works, contracts, and engineering of all kinds 
are beset. ‘This, of course, dries up the sinews 
of war in times of peace, and impedes the pro- 
gress of every work bearing upon war in time 
of actual conflict. We may observe, en passent, 
that this fact should deter Englishmen from 
investing their money in enterprises upon Rus- 
sian soil, which are ostensibly industrial, and 
to abstain from loans, purchase of stock, con- 
tracts, civil or military, in Russia. 

The Russian government has found it neces- 
sary to guard itself against the peculations of 
its engineers, and the contractors employed to 
earry out engineering and architectural works, 
by every means that the fullest consideration 
could suggest. The most important step to 
effect this has been the adoption of a form of 
regulations, called in Russian, ourochnaya 
polojhenie (meaning task-table), of quantities 
of materials and men required to perform any 
given quantity of work, in masonry, carpentry, 
painting, glazing, lime-burning, brick-making, 
stone-quarrying, earth-work, turf-cutting, and 
conveying materials, by carts, barrows, or on 
men’s backs. In consequence of the existence 
of this work, the most conscientious person is 
deprived of the power (however much he may 
wish ¢o serve the government) of reducing the 
high estimates that are generally made for all 
eovernment works required to be constructed ; 
and even where, by the consent of people in 
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authority, an opportunity has been afforded o 
making estimates, without keeping to the task’ 
table, the object in view has been completel; 
thwarted in another way ; for while the quan. 
tities are decided by the infallible task-table 
the prices are fixed by the local civil authori 
ties, consisting of a mayor and corporation 
several of whom are appointed valuers o 
oath, with the understanding that if they fir 
the price lower than the articles can be ob 
tained when required, they are bound to pro 
cure them themselves at the price named 
Nothing can be more useless than a regulatior 
of this kind, asit affords them an opportunit; 
of obliging favourites by naming prices un 
usually high, and has no control over them 
supposing they should ever happen to fix 
price too low, as they have been known t 
reply, when questioned concerning their valu 
ings, that their prices refer to the day of thei 
valuation. Most estimates are generally double 
by such asystem of valuation, and contractor: 
having this in view, frequently take gover 
ment works at less than half the value est) 
mated. At other times, one contractor buy 
off all the rest, and gets the building at a trifi 
under the estimate, by which he would mak 
cent. per cent., if it were not for the sums L 
has to pay to other contractors, and the bribi 
to the authorities; so that the governma 
loses by such a transaction an amount equiv: 
lent to the real cost of the building. Kb 4 
needy contractors cannot get a contract at’ 
remunerative price, they frequently throw 01 
the respectable bidders by taking it at a losw 
price. In doing this they depend upon son 
alteration being made in the project during t] 
progress of the work, in which case they mal 
no objection at the time, but sue the auth! 
rities afterwards, when, with a little judicio: 
bribery, they succeed in getting sufficient ov | 
charge to remunerate them in every way. 5 
such means, men that have been consider 
bankrupts for years, continue to take CO! 
tracts, and at length, by some fortunate unde 
taking, emerge from their state of bankrupte 
To the officer appointed to superintend tl 
construction of works by government mear 
the task-table is handed ; for in sending in } 
monthly accounts, he must be guided by * 
To do this he notices how much of the build: 
has been executed; he then shows, as © 
pended, the exact amount required by 
table, without any regard to the quantith 
really used. As the task-table always allow 


of a superfluity, this becomes the perquisite © 
the district officer, except, as is frequently t’ 
case, all the members of a community of 
gineers agree to divide the spoil, when the sv 
plus gain is put into the ( obschie Irooshh) 
cup of the community. 


Beil 
Such is a true picture of the obstrucic 


j 
| 
| 
| 
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vyhich the corruption of the Russian people 
ffer to the efficiency of all industrial under- 
akings, for peace or war, and which must pro- 
erly enter into our calculations when opposed 
o that power. 

Reviewing our own progress, success had com- 
varatively attended our arms; but our successes 
ad not been unattended with faults, and some 
lisasters. ‘The Russians, expelled from the 
Janubian provinces in 1854, had been invaded 
n turn; but as a set-off they were still inva- 
lers upon another province of Turkish terri- 
ory in Asia. For every mile of Russian ground 
ield by the allies, the Russians held a mile of 
furkish territory as a counterpoise. The most 
srominent field of conflict had been the Crimea. 
[here the armies of the czar had severely suf- 
ered; whatever cold, or hunger, or’ fatigue, 
was experienced by our soldiers, the enemy 
uffered the like with terrible aggravation : 
the loss in men to the Russians in the Crimea 
jad been three to every one lost by the allies. 
Southern Sebastopol had fallen; Kertch and 
Kinburn had suffered the same fate. At Eupa- 
jria the allies threatened the Russian army of 
the Crimea in flank, and were in a good stra- 
jegical position, whence to march upon Sim- 
sheropol, and ultimately upon Perekop, might 
ve practicable. The Liman of the Dniester 
was in the hands of the allies, and all the 
salient points upon the Sea of Azoff. The 
great Russian Black Sea flect was no more. 
The loss of material to the enemy was enor- 
mous. At Odessa, property, private and 
oublic, suffered to a vast extent under the bom- 
gardment; in the Euxine and Sea of Azoff 
navoc had been made of nearly the whole 
Russian commercial marine; at Sebastopol, 
fannon, powder, military stores, docks, and 
oublic buildings had been consigned to ruin; 
along the whole of the coasts of the Sea of 
Azoff, great stores of grain had been destroyed, 
barracks, boats, granaries, buildings, and pri- 
wate buildings, had been subjected to bombard- 
ment and fire. There is no estimating the 
Russian losses as to material—they were over- 
whelming. Still the czar had not lost the 
Crimea. Northern Sebastopol was stronger than 
Southern Sebastopol had been; the M‘Kenzie 
Heights were fortified most skilfully, the 
grand Russian intrenched camp was formed 
by prodigious labour, and with thorough mili- 
tary skill; Perekop was a mass of fortifica- 
fions; the Spit of Arabat was but partially 
commanded by the allies; the allied troops at 
Kertch were literally hemmed in by 2 supe- 
tor Russian force. Notwithstanding the de- 
‘struction of provisions and matériel of war, the 
‘Russian camps and strongholds in the Crimea 
and neighbourhood were provided with sup- 
plies. Nicolaieff had been fortified, and still 
‘ortifications were added, so as to make it a 
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second Sebastopol. An embryo navy was in 
its docks, from which, in a very short time, a 
naval squadron could issue forth, if the war 
were over, far superior to anything Turkey 
and Egypt could send into the Euxine for a 
quarter of a century to come. Odessa, the 
grand depot of Russian supplies, was allowed 
to stand, and to feed from its vast stores the 
army of the czar. In Asia Minor, Omar Pasha, 
at the head of an ill-clad and starving army, 
was in winter-quarters on the coast, which he 
wight as well have never left. The Russian 
general, Mouravieff, although he had not con- 
quered Turkish Armenia, the protracted re- 
sistance of Kars having impeded his progress, 
yet that city, with its noble garrison, had 
submitted, Lord Stratford having, to use his 
own favourite cant phrase, ‘left them to Pro- 
vidence.” The wild tribes of Asia Minor were 
awed by these successes, although the battle of 
Kars had humbled Russia throughout the East. 
Persia once more truckled to theczar; the am- 
bassador of the shah was a popular man at St. 
Petersburg. In the Baltic the fall of Bomar- 
sund and the bombardment of Sweaborg had 
seriously stricken Russia; but the latter, with 
rouch show of reason, she claimed as a victory. 
The British Admiralty had proved itself unfit 
to organise a fleet; gross ignorance prevailed 
at its board. The alliance of the Scandinavian 
states checked the power of Russia; but she 
almost preserved unscathed her Baltic fleet. It 
could not be lost sight of that peace was not pro- 
bable, until, at least, another campaign altered 
the aspect of affairs. As to its future character, 
it was not likely to be (at all events, in the 
usual sense of the term) a naval war. Ships 
and gun-boats must be employed (the latter had 
already performed. good service at Odessa, Kin- 
burn, Kertch, and Sweaborg), and should the war 
continue, thesummer of 1856 would necessarily 
witness the severest contests ever carried on 
by ships against stone ; but still the war never 
could become naval: no fleets would meet in 
the grand array of maritime conflict, as in the 
days of St. Vincent and Nelson. It would be 
a war of armies, in which the rifle and cannon 
would play the most conspicuous part. What- 
ever glory was won by the English name during 
1855, as to generalship and the genius of her 
chief commanders for war, was achieved amidst 
treachery and starvation by William Fenwick 
Williams at Kars. Everywhere that British 
soldiers fought they did all that soldiers could 
do, and were surpassed by their officers in the 
competition of desperate valour, and in many 
instances British general regimental officers 
distinguished themselves by skill as well as 
daring; but among the chief commanders one 
only gained an illustrious reputation—the 
‘‘hero of Kars.’ Thus closed the struggle of 
arms for the year 1850. 
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HOME EVENTS BEARING UPON THE WAR DURING THE CONCLUDING MONTHS OF 1855.— 
INITIATION OF A NEW COALITION BY DISRAELI.—RECEPTION OF THE IMPERIAL GUARDS, 


AND OTHER TROOPS, ON THEIR RETURN TO FRANCE FROM THE CRIMEA.—VISITS OF THE 
KING OF SARDINIA TO NAPOLEON III. AND QUEEN VICTORIA. 


‘Without party we can have no liberty 5 r 

ih 

Arrer the autumnal prorogation of parlia- 
ment, and more especially after her majesty’s 
return from France, party politics ran high in 
England. ‘The indications afforded by the 
Tory leader in the Commons of a desire to 
coalesce with the Peelites and the Manchester 
school (acoalition which was ultimately accom- 
plished for the purposes of opposition after the 
war terminated*) gave great offence to the 
country, was received coldly by the Conserva- 
tive party, and opposed by some of its most 
prominent men. The conduct of the Tory 
leader of opposition was warmly denounced, 
eyen by men who had no favour for Lord Pal- 
merston’s government. It was not a time in 
which the truth of public men was very con- 


spicuous, either in Britain or abroad; but no 
politician had a greater contempt for it than 
Mr. Disraeli. He never went out of his way 
to sacrifice it, as Sir James Graham did, who 
often prefers its opposite, where veracity would 
have served him as well. He never set up an 
ingenious and jesuitical prevarication, nor 
pleaded for ‘‘non-natural’’ acceptations and 
meanings, of doctrines and terms, like the 
member for the Oxford University. Mr. Glad- 
stone was sincerely jesuitical, his metaphysical 
and logical subtleties mystified his own mind. 
He believed that truth was only to be got at 
by a roundabout, such as Mr.. Newman or 
Dr. Pusey used to adopt in interpreting the 
thirty-nine articles. It was this solemn sin- 
cerity, together with a much superior know- 
ledge of economics, which gave Mr. Gladstone 
the victory in the great prize-ring of the House 
of Commons, when the financial plans of 
Mr. Disraeli had on a former occasion been 
subjected to the criticism of his rival. Disraeli 
would not take the trouble to profess a meta- 
physical hypocrisy, or humbug himself into 
the belief of any creed, religious or political, or 
any dogma or doctrines whatsoever. We don’t 
think he would alter a despatch, or open letters, 
or betray refugees to foreign courts, simply 
because such things would be ungentlemanly ; 
that sort of work was only fit for such men as 
Sir J. Graham. We do not think even that 
Mr. Disraeli would follow the example of Earl 
Grey, in denying the receipt of despatches which 


* The history of this transaction, and the series of 


events which led to it, may be seen by the reader in the: 


continuation of Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 
by the author of this work. 
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without liberty, life is not worth possessing.’’— 


Witiiam Fenwick WiLuiams, Bart., oF Kars. 


were actually in his possession, and the contents. 
of which he knew. He would prefer an inge-| 
nious evasion of their consequences, or making: 
them a pretext for attack upon those who 
fancied them a good ground for attacking him. 
He is too bold a man to practice such dishonest; 
shifts as Lord Grey or Sir James resorted to. 
So entire is his contempt for principle, that he 
would in no form render it the homage which’ 
vice is said always to render to virtue. It is 
not in his opinion worth while to cover the 
abandonment of a principle with a plausible 
pretext. He abandoned or adopted what others 
called principles, as matters of policy, and 
vehemently dashed the tw quoque in any one’s 
face who impugned his conduct. His mode of 
procedure resembled that of a statesman to 
whom hehad no other resemblance whatever— 
Lord John Russell. Lord John, for instance, 
turned out the Peel ministry on ‘the appro- 
priation clause,” declaring it necessary to the 
peace and good government of Ireland; and 
then, in office, carried Sir Robert’s own mea- 
sures without the clause which he had s¢ 
recently declared to be essential. Lord John 
stirred up all England on the ground of the 
assumption of ecclesiastical titles by the pope’s 
bishops, and when he secured a political turr 
by it, he quietly connived at the undisturbe¢ 
use of these dignified designations. He de- 
clared the war with Russia to be just, on the 
eround that Turkey could only be safe by the 
annihilation of Russian power in the Black 
Sea; he then went to Vienna, and negotiatec 
peace on the principle of compromising whai 
before he had affirmed to be a sine gud non: 
coming back again, he denounced the posses: 
sion, by Russia, of what he had himself beer 
covertly endeavouring to secure her! This i: 
just the game Disraeli used to play at, withou 
any of the pompous moral assumption of thé 
Viennese negotiator. Accordingly we find th 
tutelary leader of the Commons at his old tricki 
of setting aside, with unblushing effrontery 
everything and anything he had said before, fo! 
a present political object. He had denounce( 
coalitions, as in their own nature corrupt an 
impolitic; the Derbyite organs, the Standar 
and Zerald (no doubt sincerely as well as ably 
upheld him in such a course; yet the eloquen 
tergiversator afterwards coquetted for a coup! 
of months with the Gladstonites for a ne\ 
coaliion! There were few more eloqueD 
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invectives uttered against the mode in which ‘the 
Aberdeenites carried on the war than those of 
Disraeli. With the exception of those of Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Derby, there were no 
‘more powerful declamations against any com- 
promise of the ostensible objects of this war 
than those of the great ‘‘ British Caucasian ;”’ 
yet he afterwards strained every nerve to 
secure the relics of the Aberdeen government 
jn co-operation with him in a grand parlia- 
‘mentary move to put out Lord Palmerston, on 
the ground that his ministry was too warlike! 
“That any one could be found impudent enough 
to take up such a course, in a country where 
‘some decent deference to principle is demanded, 
is wonderful: but ‘‘ Coningsby cares for none of 
these things.” Palmerston was in, and he was 
out; and Palmerston was likely to stay in, as the 
‘ablest exponent of the war-feeling and opinion 
of the country. There was no chance of the 
opposition leader becoming leader of the right- 
hand benches, unless upon this war policy 
, Palmerston was beaten. To attack the sagacious 
‘yiscount on the ground of his incompetency 
would have been hopeless; the peace principle 
must, therefore, become the Disraeli hobby 
.for the next session, if the Manchester school 
and the dregs of the Peelites could be collected 
around him. To obtain power, per fas et nefas, 
was the object of the ambitious and unprin- 
‘cipled leader of his party. Happily, they 
‘would not follow. Sir Bulwer Lytton sounded 
\the alarm; he would not place himself on a 
moral level with this new exemplar of the 
notable line— 


/ & And to party give up what was meant for mankind.”’ 


After the statesman-like, eloquent orations of 
, Lord Derby, in favour of a vigorous prosecu- 
j tion of the war, on the very principles and in 
| the mode in which Lord Palmerston conducted 
/it, he could hardly, it was believed, so blot his 
) escutcheon, as to sanction this last profligate 
| move of the great political harlequin of “ the 
vhouse.’”’ ‘The party refused to follow such 
leading, and be thus dishonoured ; but Disraeli 

did not give up the game, he only deferred it 
_ until a more promising opportunity. 

However varied and important the incidents 
of French and English history during the au- 
tumn of 1855, they did not bear so directiy 
upon the war as to make a relation of them 
/ suitable to these pages. November and De- 
\ ember witnessed, in both countries, events 
‘which had a direct and ostensible connection 
| with the struggle. On the Ist of November 
| the French emperor put forth a decree, con- 
| ferring, or confirming, the promotion of fifty- 
) seven non-commissioned officers of the army 
of the East to the rank of commissioned offi- 
cers. One.thousand two hundred and eighty- 
| four special medals were sent for distribution 
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to the Crimea, and 572 of the heroes of France 
were exalted to the rank of knights of the 
Legion of Honour. ‘The decree gave great 
satisfaction to the people, whose military pride, 
devotion, and genius it flattered. This mea- 
sure was followed by another which was satis- 
factory to the army, and which the large 
number of troops at the disposal of the emperor 
enabled him to effect—an exchange of regi- 
ments, relieving a certain number of those on 
duty in the Crimea, and enabling those at 
home to display their ardour for the public 
service. The Imperial Guard, and certain other 
portions of the army were, according to this 
arrangement, ordered home. Great prepara- 
tions were made in France, especially in Paris, 
to give them a triumphal welcome. Before 
that opportunity was afforded, another event 
exciting to the popular feeling of France oc- 
curred—a visit from the King of Sardinia to 
the emperor. 

The visit of Victor Emanuel was well 
known to be in the interests of the alliance, 
but at the same time prompted by the aspect 
which affairs began to take between the allies 
and Russia, through the officiousness of Austria. 
The Sardinian court perceived that Austria 
was desirous of bringing on a peace that she 
might herself take advantage of ‘‘the situa- 
tion,’ and therefore determined to cement the 
alliance between the court of Savoy and the 
courts of France and England; or at all events 
to sound their intentions towards Sardinia, 
as her interests might be affected by a closer 
alliance of the Western powers with Austria. 
It was hoped also by the Sardinian cabinet 
that such a demonstration of good-will would 
be made by the French and English people, 
particularly the latter, as would give a decided 
tone to the friendship professed by their go- 
vernments for the only free Italian state. The 
policy of this movement was attributed to 
Count Cavour, but by whomsoeyer originated 
it was wise, and crowned by complete success. 
The Piémonte, a Sardinian journal reputed to 
be semi-official (at least, so the Vienna press 
represented it), declared that the visit of Victor 
Emanuel was not to form any new treaty, 
nor for any real or ostensible political business, 
put nevertheless it had a political signification, 
and was intended at once as a demonstration 
of the policy of Sardinia, and as a means of 
evoking the feeling of the Western govern- 
ments and peoples. Perhaps ambition had 
some part in the breast of the royal tourist 
upon this occasion, for the Piémonte ended an 
article on the subject of his journey by the 
significant declaration :—‘‘ Italy and her future 
destinies will be solemnly honoured in his 
person, in the face of all Europe.” 

On the 20th of November his Sardinian 
majesty left Turin for Genoa. His departure 
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was regarded with deep interest by the citizens 
of the metropolis, who offered to his majesty 
every token of respect which might be expected 
from their well-known good taste, loyalty, and 
patriotism. At Genoa, the debarkation of the 
sovereign was regarded with deep interest by 
all classes, and by foreigners, who, in so large 
a proportion, reside in that far-famed city. 
Prayers and blessings followed the sovereign, 
and he had reason to be proud of the devotion 
of his people. He set sail in the Carlo Alberto 
frigate, and on the 22nd arrived in the port of 


Marseilles. The frigate and the forts exchanged _ 


salutes, which circumstance gave the signal for 
the people and officials of Marseilles to throng 
forth to honour the royal guest. He landed, 
dressed in the uniform of the royal regiment 
of Sardinian Hussars: the prefect and the 
general commanding the garrison received him 
with the formalities usual on such occasions; 
the people with respect and enthusiasm. The 


crowd remained uncovered while the: staff. 


passed along the lines, and loud was greeted 
his approach; the ships in the harbour were 
covered with flags, and many also floated from 
the windows of the principal streets of the 
city. Notwithstanding the satisfaction which 
so hospitable a reception must have afforded 
his majesty, that of his own subjects resident 
in Marseilles, where they were numerous, must 
have been much more so. They thronged 
around his carriage, and offered the warmest 
tributes of devoted loyalty which the occasion 
permitted. His majesty left the same day for 
Paris, visiting Lyons en route, where his recep- 
tion was equally agreeable to him and to his 
nation, On the 23rd he arrived in Paris. At 
the station of the Lyons railway, he passed 
under a gay profusion of Sardinian, French, 
British, and Turkish flags, arranged with that 
artistic faculty which in so high a degree 
characterises our Parisian neighbours. ‘The 
decorations of the waiting-room and. its ap- 
proaches were truly elegant, especially a canopy 
of crimson velvet, fringed with gold, over the 
door of the waiting-room. The Imperial 
Guards and the Cent Guards (the latter a 
cavalry escort employed on all state occasions), 
and seven of the imperial carriages, were ready 
to conduct his majesty and suite to the Palace 
of the Tuileries. As soon as his majesty 
alighted at the railway terminus, Prince Na- 
poleon received him, while the band of the 
Guides played the ‘‘ Marche de Savoie.” As 
the eortége proceeded to the Tuileries, the 
eagerness of the multitudes to get a glimpse at 
his majesty was manifested, and acclamations 
hearty and continuous resounded along the 
line of his progress. At the foot of the grand 
staircase of the palace he was received by the 
emperor, and, at the top of the staircase, the 
empress and her suite awaited him. Apart- 
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ments had been prepared for him at thy 
Pavillon Marsan, whither he retired after hi; 
reception. The king remained six days ir 
Paris, where festivities and entertainments o| 
various descriptions, in the elegant and hospit- 
able style always maintained by Frenchmen, 
did him honour. On the evening of the 29th 
of November, he left for London. 

Before noticing his reception in England, 
the reader’s attention will be directed to the 
only notable incident bearing upon the war, at 
all events unconnected with diplomacy, which 
occurred during the remainder of the year, and 
which closed if with a peculiar fitness. The 
29th of December was appointed for the 
public entry into Paris of the Imperial Guards, 
and the other troops recently arrived from the 
Crimea. Perhaps on no occasion—not even 
that of the visit of Queen Victoria—had Paris 
witnessed such vast multitudes in her streets 
during the generation then living. The efforts 
of the inhabitants were put forth with spon- 
taniety and taste to grace the line of the 
procession. Flags waved, and drapery floated 
from baleomes and arches, and the windows 
were filled with the beauty, fashion, and gaiety 
of Paris. ‘Two triumphal arches were erected 
by the order of government, one on the Place 
de la Bastille, and the other near the Porte St. 
Martin. On the frieze of the former were 
inscribed, ‘*-A Ja gloire del Armée de? Orient 1” 
A shield, surrounded with military insignia, 
bore, in gilt letters, the word * Sebastopol;” 
the imperial arms, beneath a canopy of stan- 
dards, surmounted this arch. The sides were 
decorated with large, gilt, spread eagles. Two 
gilt statues, intended to represent Victory, 
holding in their hands crowns of laurel, were 
placed by the facades of the monument. The 
names of the different corps d’armée appeared 
upon the frieze. A bas-relief adorned the 
arch, which was intended to emblemize the 
Genius of France, and the Muse of History. 
Battles gained over the Russians were recorded 
on the sides. In front of these decorations, 
four poles of great elevation were placed, and 
from their tops oriflammes floated. 

At half-past eleven o’clock the emperor left 
the Tuileries, accompanied by the Prince Na- 
poleon, Marshals Vaillant, Baraguay d’ Hillirs, 
and General Canrobert. A brilliant staff at- 
tended his majesty. The troops who were to 
make their triumphal entry were marched tc 
the Place de la Bastille, where they were met 
by the emperor and his suite. The appearance 
presented by the heroes of the Crimea wat 
such as could not fail to excite emotion among 
any people; and the French have a taste toc 
military, and a sensibility for military: glory 
too acute, not to have been deeply impressec 
with the aspect of those weather-beaten anc 
war-stained soldiers. The uniforms of the 
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en were faded, their flags in tatters, the 
wiles perforated or broken; the visages of 
“cers and men bore scars, some were maimed, 
ad all betrayed, by their bearing and bronzed 
yuntenances, that they had incurred the pri- 
ations, toils, and dangers of the camp, the 
iyouac, the siege, and the battle. The ex- 
tement of the people was boundless when 
ie emperor, mounted on a beautiful bay 
narger, rode along the lines, and placed him- 
If at the head of his scarred but uncon- 
uered heroes. His majesty stood by the 
atue of July, 1830, and there addressed the 
oops in a clear, distinct voice, the modula- 
ons of which were skilfully adapted to the 
tuation and the audience. The capacity of 
itching his voice properly in a very large 
sembly had been strikingly shown by the 
mperor on the 15th of November, when 
elivering his speech at the close of the great 
aris Exhibition, but, in the present instance, 
e proved himself still more signally to be the 
ossessor of this power. The following was 
is address to the troops :— 


“ Sonprers,—I have come to meet you as 
1 other times the Roman Senate went to the 
ates of Rome to meet her victorious legions. 
have come to tell you that you have deserved 
ell of your country. 

“My emotion is great: for with the happi- 
ess I feel at again seeing you are mingled 
ainful regrets for those who are no more, and 
eep sorrow that I could not myself lead you 
n to battle. 

“Soldiers of the Guard, and soldiers of the 
ine, I bid you welcome. 

“You all represent that army of the East 
yhose courage and whose perseverance have 
avested with new lustre our eagles, and won 
wx France the rank which is her due. 

“The country, alive to all that is ac- 
omplished in the East, receives you with 
ll the greater pride, that she estimates 
our efforts by the obstinate resistance of the 
nemy. 

“T have recalled you, though the war be 
ot terminated, because it is only just to re- 
eve, in their turn, the regiments that have 
affered most. Hach will thus be able to take 
is share in glory; and the country, which 
laintains 600,000 soldiers, has an interest in 
laintaining in France a numerous and. ex- 
erienced army ready to march wheresoever 
ecessity may require. Preserve, then, care- 
uly the habits of war, and fortify yourselves 

1 the experience you have already acquired. 
[old yourselves in readiness to respond, if 
eed be, to my appeal; but yet, on this day, 
orget the hardships of a soldier’s life, return 
danks to God for having spared you, and 
larch proudly in the midst of your brethren 
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in arms and your fellow-citizens whose accla- 
mations await you.” 


The speech of the emperor was received by 
the troops with acclamations. His majesty 
then proceeded to the Place Vendome, where 
the veterans were to defile. ‘Thither they fol- 
lowed in heavy marching order; the wounded 
were in undress uniform, and marched imme- 
diately after the bands of ‘the corps to which 
they belonged. It was a spectacle to com- 
mand sympathy; and “‘ fair women and brave 
men,” from every window, balcony, and plat- 
form, waved kerchief or hat as these pale and 
stricken companies advanced. Marshal Mag- 
nan was in command of the returned troops. 
General Mellinet was an object of especial 
notice, as he bore upon his countenance a deep 
scar, which the public knew he had re- 
ceived on the ever-memorable 8th of Septem- 
ber. Brigadier-general Cler, who fought so 
well at the battle of the Tchernaya and in 
many other encounters, was also an object of 
much interest. General Canrobert rode at the 
head of the division, and was received with 
vociferous vivas by the multitude. At two 
o’clock the defile was over, the empress re- 
entered her carriage, and, the emperor riding 
by its side, they returned to the Tuileries, the 
crowd making the air ring with cries of ‘ Vive 
Pempereur !”  ‘* Vive Cimperatrice!’’ In the 
evening the boulevards and public buildings 
were brilliantly illuminated, and the streets 
were filled with exulting multitudes. The 
eagerness of all classes to bestow some kindness 
on the soldiers was very great. 

An incident occurred during the procession 
which was very characteristic of French taste 
and feeling; the populace afterwards talked 
of it with great gusto. A little drummer boy, 
who had beaten his drum in several of the 
Crimean actions, although only ten or eleven 
years of age, advanced to the emperor, and 
presented him with a bouquet of violets; his 
majesty desired the little fellow to take it to 
the empress. hither he was conducted; her 
majesty received the present, and caressed the 
child, who was so excited by the honour con- 
ferred upon him, that he could not for some 
time cease to exclaim, ‘‘ Her majesty embraced 
me/’? Thus terminated one of those military 
pageants in which France, elated with her 
glory, so much delights. 

The King of Sardinia left Paris for England, 
vid Calais, on the 29th of November. His 
reception at Calais was warm, and his stay 
short. ‘The British steamer Vivid, and the 
yachts Firefly and Osborne, awaited him. His 
majesty, accompanied by Count Cavour, and 
attended by the following suite, went on 
board, and set sail for England:—The Duke 
Pasqua, prefect of the palace; Baron Nigra, 
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superintendent of the king’s household; Major- 
general Count Morozzo de la Rocca, first aide- 
de-camp of the king; Major-general Marquis 
d’ Angrogna, aide-de-camp of the king; Major- 
general Chevalier Carderina, aide-de-camp of 
the king; Count Cigala, colonel of cavalry; 
the Chevalier Persano, captain of the navy, 
commander of the port of Genoa; Count de 
Robillant, captain of artillery, officer of ord- 
nance of the king; Count Valperga Barone, 
officer of ordnance of the king; and Professor 
Riberi, first physician of the king. At half- 
past seven o'clock on the morning of the 30th 
the little squadron reached Dover; the Blen- 
heim (a line-of-battle ship) fired a royal salute, 
and the Drop Redoubt, on the heights, dis- 
charged a salvo of artillery. The troops, con- 
sisting of the Lincolnshire Militia and the 
Swiss Legion, were drawn out as a guard of 
honour for his majesty. General Grey, Lord 
Byron, Lord Chelsea, Mr. Rice, M.P. for Dover, 
the naval and military authorities, the mayor 
and chief citizens, were in attendance, with 
the Sardinian minister and his secretary, Baron 
Marochetti (better known by his eminence in 
sculpture). His majesty proceeded to the 
Ship Hotel, where the mayor and corporation 
waited upon him. Mr. Bodkin, the recorder, 
presented him with an address. ‘The reply of 
his majesty was delivered through the Sardi- 
nian minister. As the first public words ad- 
dressed by the king to the English people, 
they are worthy of record :— 


‘¢GENTLEMEN,—You are the first who have 
offered to me, on landing on the hospitable soil 
of England, words of congratulation and of 
welcome. ‘Those words are more highly ap- 
preciated by me on that account; and I am 
most happy to receive through you the first 
marks of sympathy at the moment I am realis- 
ing a wish long entertained by me of visiting 
the sovereign of this great country. The ex- 
pressions you have adopted in pronouncing a 
eulogium on the Sardinian army in the Crimea 
are most grateful to my ears, and I am sure 
the approbation of the countrymen of those 
who combated so well at Alma and Inkerman 
will be highly valued by our soldiers. I accept 
the expression of your good wishes as a happy 
omen of my journey, and I beg that you will 
convey to your fellow-citizens, whom you re- 
present, my most sincere sentiments of grati- 
tude.” ; 


At ten o'clock his majesty left for London, 
and reached the Bricklayers’ Arms. station 
soon after twelve o’clock, where Prince Albert 
and an escort of cavalry awaited him. The 
Lord Mayor of London and the sheriffs, with 
many military officers of distinction, were pre- 
sented to his majesty at the station. The 
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royal carriages conducted the party to the ra} 
way station at Paddington. ‘lhe morning w 
piercingly cold, and the carriage in which h 
majesty was seated was an open one, yet t) 
king persisted for some time in sitting u 
covered, but the prince succeeded in induci 
him to put on his hat, and to wrap himself - 
a warm fur coat; he looked pale, and traces 
both sickness and care were on his countenance 
His reception by the people must have bei 
gratifying to him in the extreme, for it cou 
not have been more cordial. The day was. 
clear as cold; and all the profusion of decor, 
tion to be seen in western London on occasio: 
of public pageant, met the eye of the visitor 
The journey by railway from Paddington 
Windsor was rapidly performed. The que 
received her royal guest at the grand entran 
of the castle. In the afternoon he accompani 
her majesty on a visit to her royal mother 
residence at Frogmore. At half-past four tl 
Lord Mayor and sheriffs of London arrived : 
the castle to pay their respects, and invite h 
majesty to visit the city. A grand dinne 
party in St. George’s Hall closed the oceup: 
tions of the day. On the following day tl 
king visited Woolwich, inspected the Arsen 
and Dockyard, and reviewed the artillery ¢ 
the common. ‘The next day being Sunda 
his majesty and suite attended worship in tl 
Sardinian Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Ca 
dinal Wiseman received him there. (€ 
Monday the king went to Portsmouth to i 
spect the dockyard and the fleet at Spithea 
Six hundred marines, who had only arrive 
from the Crimea two days before, were draw 
up to honour the royal suite. These bearde 
war-worn veterans attracted the king’s noti 
greatly, who seemed to gaze on them wil 
most profound interest. The naval display al: 
deeply impressed him, so large a fleet havir 
never before been seen by his majesty. Or 
incident more than any other afforded pleasui 
to all present, British and Sardinians. A vis 
was paid to the new screw steamship Repuls 
91 guns, which much pleased his majest; 
Prince Albert gracefully told the first lord « 
the Admiralty, as they retired, that it was h 
majesty’s pleasure that the ship should hence 
forth bear the name of Victor Emanuel L. 
Vice-admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, the may¢ 
presented to the king an address, and receive 
a gracious reply. During his majesty’s sta 
in England most of the principal cities sez 
deputations and addresses. | 

On the 4th of December he left Windso’ 
and arrived early at Buckingham Palace, wher 
various addresses were presented to him b 
civil and ecclesiastical bodies. Among thes 
some were of a very peculiar character. ‘The 
from the Protestant dissenting deputies of “ th 
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vee denominations”’—Presbyterian, Indepen- 
ent, and Baptist—in and around London was 
ery striking, and the reply of his majesty by 
‘s ambassador still more so. 


ddvess of the Protestant dissenting ministers to 
the King of Sardinia. 
“To His Majesty Victor Emanuel II., 
King of Sardinia. 

“May it please your majesty,—The general 
ody of Protestant dissenting ministers of the 
yee denominations (Presbyterian, Indepen- 
ent, and Baptist), residing in and around the 
ties of London and Westminster,—a body 
om its earliest origin identified with the 
aintenance and progress of religious liberty, 
nd enjoying the privilege of admission to the 
resence of the successive sovereigns of these 
salms,—hail the visit of your majesty to this 
etropolis as the honoured guest and ally of 
ur sovereien, Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
nd regard it as an assurance of continued amity 
nd the free intercourse of the people of both 
ations in promoting commerce, liberty, and 
ne best interests of society. 

«We have been warmly interested in the 
scent history of the kingdom over which your 
iajesty has been called to reign. ‘To Italy, 
er kingdoms and republics, has the civilised 
rorld looked as the early homes of learning, 
efinement, and liberty; but Sardinia, under 
our majesty’s reign, has alone generously re- 
ponded to the expectations and necessities of 
he times. Her people and her rulers have, 
vith acalm moderation, sought her prosperity. 
‘he establishment and administration of con- 
titutional government, the recognition of the 
adependence of the churches of the Waldenses, 
nd of the freedom of conscience and worship 
f all your subjects,—the emancipation of 
our people from the wide-spread influence of 
ionastic establishments, and the maintenance 
f civil government unrestricted by ecclesias- 
ical domination,—have been regarded by the 
aembers of this body as auguries of the highest 
ood for all Italy and Europe; and they would 
hus express their admiration and gratitude 
or the noble and persevering adherence to 
he principles of liberty evinced by your 
lajesty. 

“We have not been unmoved by the severe 
filictions which, under the providence of a 
racious God, your majesty has been called to 
ndure, and our prayer is that prolonged life 
day be granted to your majesty, for the 
yelfare of your people and the prosperity of 
‘our kingdom—that your majesty’s reign may 
© prosperous—and that your heart may be 
heered by the purest consolations of true 
eligion as revealed in the Gospel of our Lord 
esus Christ. 

“Signed, by order and on behalf of the 
| WOR, 11. 
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general body, this 3rd day of December, 
1855. 
‘“‘J. Howarp Hinton, M.A., Chairman. 
‘“‘Joun Kennepy, M.A., Seeretary.” 


Reply of the Sardinian Ambassador to the 
Chairman of the general body of Dissenting 
Ministers, Sc. 

“Mr. Cuarruan,—In granting to his states 
constitutional government, King Charles Al- 
bert intended to establish the perfect equality 
and the civil emancipation of all religious 
professions. 

‘‘ His successor has worthily followed his 
example. I am satisfied, consequently, that L 
convey to you the sentiments of the king in 
thanking you for the congratulations and good 
wishes which you have addressed to him on 
the occasion of his visit to England; and I am 
confident that it is with great satisfaction that 
his majesty has seen the course of impartial - 
toleration which, from the commencement of 
his reign, he has proposed to himself, so per- 
fectly approved by the public opinion of this 
country. 

‘‘Be pleased to accept, Mr. Chairman, the 
assurance of my high consideration. 

“Marquis D’ AzEGLIO, 
“ The Minister of Sardinia.” 


The lord provost of Edinburgh presented an 
address, as the representative of that commu- 
nity. For bad taste, impolicy, and sectarian 
folly, this composition could scarcely be ex- 
ceeded; it drew from his majesty a just and 
indignant rebuke. They are documents too 
remarkable to exclude from any history of those 
events. ‘The address was as follows :— 


‘¢In common with the enlightened millions 
of Europe and of the civilised world, we have 
contemplated with admiration the magnani- 
mous efforts made by your majesty to establish 
the great blessings of civil and religious liberty 
in your own dominions. In particular, as 
Scotchmen, we cannot fail to regard with 
peculiar interest and satisfaction the freedom 
of worship so fully accorded to our brethren of 
the Waldensian Church—a freedom which we 
fondly trust will be extended to all your 
majesty’s subjects; and we are convinced that 
the blessings thus extended to them will be 
returned a thousand-fold in the increasing tem- 
poral and spiritual prosperity of your majesty’s 
dominions. From the past history of the world, 
we were quite prepared for the kind of resist- 
ance to which your majesty’s enlightened 
efforts would be exposed; and the mimic 
thunders of the Vatican did not in the least 
take us by surprise. But, holding as we do, 


| that every kingdom is entitled to the exclusive 
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management of its own internal affairs, and to 
repudiate all interference from without, we 
could not contemplate without admiration the 
merited contempt with which your majesty 
treated an uncalled-for effort to arrest the pro- 
gress of improvement on the part of a power 
whose right to dictate in such a matter is not 
only unfounded but preposterous. Your ma- 
jesty may find abundant encouragement to 
pursue your noble course in the approval of 
your own conscience—in the support of a brave 
people—in the enlightened public opinion of 
Europe—and in the certainty that ‘the curse, 
causeless, shall not come.’ 

‘Your majesty is now cordially welcomed 

to a land whose rulers and inhgbitants have 
passed through precisely similar struggles to 
those in which Sardinia is now engaged, and 
which has prospered just in proportion as those 
struggles have been successful. Great Britain 
has risen from comparative insignificance to 
occupy the foremost rank amongst the nations 
of the earth, in consequence of the blessing of 
the Most High upon the energy of _our an- 
cestors in throwing off the yoke of ignorance 
and superstition, establishing civil and reli- 
gious liberty, introducing an open Bible, and 
the universal preaching of the glorious Gospel 
of the grace of God. All this has been done, 
also, in opposition to the strenuous resistance 
and hearty denunciations of the same papal 
power. Our monarchs, too, have been excom- 
municated, and those excommunications have 
never been withdrawn. But ample experience 
has proved, not only that they are utterly 
powerless for evil, but that the blessing of God 
has descended upon Britain just in proportion 
as, by her fidelity to truth and liberty, she 
has been found worthy of the curses of the 
pope. - 
‘““We earnestly trust that our own rulers 
will learn an important lesson, in reference to 
the unaltered intolerance of the papal system, 
by the presence of your majesty among them; 
and that the measures of improvement, so 
happily introduced into Italy under your ma- 
jesty’s prosperous reign, may not only be 
maintained and extended, but may spread 
until the whole Italian peninsula has been 
restored to the possession of the same privi- 
leges in which your majesty’s subjects so 
happily rejoice. 

‘Signed in name, and by appointment of 
this meeting, this 8rd day of December, 1855, 


by “ Joun Mrtyiniz, Lord Provost.” 
When it is remembered that the King of 
Sardinia is a Roman Catholic, and that nine- 
tenths of his people are of that communion, 
the impropriety of such an address is at once 
obvious. Its impolicy was also clear; for had 
his majesty passed over without some expres-. 
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sion of disapproval the attack upon the Chu 
of Rome, which, whether true or otherw 
was not called for on such an occasion, 
would have involved his kingdom and him: 
in political trouble, and fierce ecclesiasti 
agitation would have raged through his dor 
nions. As it was, advantage was taken of ; 
occurrence, and the press of Italy, Aust 
Belgium, Spain, and Portugal, in the Ror 
Catholic interest, poured forth columns of fie 
invective against the king and his entertain 
for weeks after. The following was the rep 
given through the ambassador :— 


‘‘GunritemEen,—The king could not but 
very happy to learn, by the address which y 
have sent to him, the wishes that you entert: 
for the prosperity of his reign, and his alliar 
with England and France for the defence 
European liberties. His majesty could 1 
but feel deeply gratified by the manner 
which you have praised the Sardinian tra 
who share in the Crimea the common dang 
of the allies, and, happily, also the lauz 
which are their reward. I cannot, howev 
dissemble that it is with extreme regret | 
majesty has learned the expressions of e 
tempt with which your address stigmatises 
court of Rome. ‘The king, like his ancesto 
has considered it a duty to maintain in | 
hands intact the civil power.. He has dee] 
deplored the line of conduct which the H 
See has believed it its duty to adopt these | 
years towards him; but, the descendant o! 
long line of Catholic princes, the sovereign 
subjects almost entirely Roman Catholics, 
cannot admit words of reprobation so seve 
and especially so hurtful, to the chief of ti 
Church upon earth. He cannot share in th 
sentiments of contempt, which not only cot 
never find an entrance into his heart, bi 
above all, could never find their place in 
reply such as that which I have the hono 
to address to you. Your address express 
further the hope that his majesty may exte 
to his subjects of every creed the same pr’ 
leges conceded to the Vaudois. I am hap 
to inform you that your wishes are alrea 
accomplished. The king, Charles Albert, 
emancipating the Vaudois, wished to exte: 
this measure, not only to the Protestants of : 
denominations, but even to the Jews, who, 
the states, enjoy in common the same civil a 
religious rights. In rehearsing thus the we: 
known sentiments of the king, I do not dou 
that I have secured to him a further title 
your esteem ; for, a Roman Catholic soverelg 
he has proved that in his eyes religion W 
a symbol of tolerance, of union,. and ‘of fre 
dom, and that one of the principles whi 
formed the basis of his government was liber 
of conscience. 
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‘Accept, gentlemen, the assurance of my 
1; consideration. 
‘‘Maraquts V. E. p’ AzEctrio.” 


Vhen the addresses were all delivered, and 
deputations withdrawn, his majesty held a 
omatic levée. That terminated, he pro- 
led to the Guildhall, to meet the citizens of 
don. On the line of route he was received 
h acclamations. At the Guildhall, a superb 
me was erected upon a dais covered with 
s yelvet, with the Sardinian knot, and the 
ials F. E.R. T. (Federe et religione tene- 
‘) embroidered on it, after the fashion of the 
erial bee in France. Various other em- 
ns. and mottoes afforded gratification to 
spectators, and proved the skill and good 
e with which the whole was designed. 

‘he recorder, aldermen, and common council 
anced to the foot of the throne, and the 
yrder read the following address :— 


‘May it please your Majesty,—We, the 
d-Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the 
-of London, in common council assembled, 
ire to offer to your majesty our grateful 
gratulations on your majesty’s arrival in 
; country, as the honoured guest of our 
syed and most gracious queen; and on 
alf of our fellow-citizens, and for ourselves, 
humbly tender to your majesty the warmest 
ression of our gratitude for the welcome 
t to our city with which you have deigned 
jonour us this day. 

‘We hail the arrival of your majesty as a 
py proof of the extension of those friendly 
_ intimate relations which it is the wish of 
3 people to cultivate with all nations, and 
ich are daily drawn closer by the cordial 
sreourse of sovereigns, the interchange of 
tual courtesies, and the progress of un- 
wicted commerce. 

«We see in your majesty the representative 
along line of illustrious sovereigns, and 
vice to find the throne filled by one who, in 
| present momentous epoch, has joined his 
nies to those of France, Turkey, and Eng- 
4; and who has not only avowed his desire 
darticipate in the triumph of the principles 
‘which the allied powers are now resolutely 
‘tending, but, animated by the generous sen- 
‘ents of his Sub-Alpine people, and the 
lition of the house of Savoy, has heroically 
own himself into the cause of justice and 
ilisation, with a resolution to persevere 
ail a durable peace, guaranteeing to every 
‘lon its legitimate rights, shall be obtained. 
‘Itis with solemn gratitude to the Almighty 
iposer of events, that we reflect upon the 
broken success which has proved the su- 
Wis power and bravery of the allied armies 
A fleets, supported as they have been under 
ost ineredible privations by a lofty sense of 
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the righteous cause in which they are engaged, 
and in which the arms of Sardinia have borne 
so generous a part. 

‘‘Our most gracious sovereign, and her illus- 
trious allies, undazzled by the splendour o. 
repeated triumphs, and the continued progress 
of victory, seek no more than to vindicate the 
rights of nations, and secure a lasting and 
honourable peace. 

‘In the contest for this high purpose, our 
beloved queen, acting in concert with her 
allies, may firmly rely upon the strongest and 
most cheerful efforts of the loyal citizens of 
London, and of all her people, united as they 
are in duty and affection to her majesty’s per- 
son and government, and in a determination to 
defend the cause of national independence and 
of civil and religious liberty.”’ 


His majesty, the king, read his reply in 
Italian. ‘The following is a translation :— 


“My Lorp Mayor,—I offer my heartfelt 
thanks to you, to the Aldermen, and to the 
Commons of the city of London, for the cordial 
congratulations which you present to me on 
the occasion of my visit to her majesty the 
queen, and to the British nation. 

“The reception that I meet with in this 
ancient land of constitutional liberty, of which 
your address is a confirmation, is to me a proof 
of the sympathy inspired by the policy I have 
hitherto pursued—a policy in which it is my 
intention constantly to persevere. 

“The close alliance existing between the 
two most powerful nations of the earth is 
honourable alike to the wisdom of the sove- 
reigns who govern them, and to the character 
of their people. They have understood how 
preferable is a mutual advantageous friendship 
to ancient and ill-defined rivalry. ‘This alli- 
ance is a new fact in history, and is the tri- 
umph of civilisation. Notwithstanding the 
misfortunes which have weighed upon my 
kingdom, I have entered into this alliance, 
because the house of Savoy ever deemed it to 
be its duty to draw the sword when the combat 
was for justice and for independence. 

“Tf the forces which I bring to the allies 
are those of a state not vast, 1 bring with 
them, nevertheless, the influence of a loyalty 
never doubted, and supported by the valour of an 
army always faithful to the banners of its kings. 

‘We cannot lay down our arms until an 
honourable, and therefore durable, peace has 
been secured. This we shall accomplish by 
seeking unanimously the triumph of true right, 
and the just desire of each nation. 

“J thank you for the good wishes you this 
day express for my future happiness, and for 
that of my kingdom. 

‘While you thus express yourselves with 
respect to the future, it gives me pleasure to 
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speak of the present, and to congratulate you 
on the high position attained by Great Britain. 
This is to be attributed to the free and noble 
character of that nation, and also to the virtues 
of your queen.” 


In returning from the city, the king paid a 
token of respect to Lord Palmerston, for he 
proceeded to the mansion of the noble premier, 
and held an interview with him before return- 
ing to Windsor. 

On the 5th her majesty held a Chapter of 
‘the order of the Garter, for the purpose of 
investing the king with that insignia. In the 
evening a grand banquet was given to the 
knights in St. George’s Hall. 

On the morning of the 6th, at five o’clock, 
the king left Windsor, her majesty rising to 
bid him adieu at that early hour. Many of 
the people of Windsor assembled in front of 
the palace, to pay their parting respects, al- 
though the morning was cold and dark, not- 
withstanding that the stars shone out clear. 
The king returned to his dominions vd France, 
embarking at Folkstone for Boulogne. Prince 


Albert and the Duke of Cambridge accompanied | the bayonets of both France and A 


him to the place of his embarkation. 

The impressions left by the royal visitor 
were favourable, and much speculation as to 
his policy and the prospects of his kingdom 


was indulged in after his departure. The hopes | 


of the liberal and enlightened, in the various 
provinces of Italy, were directed to him; but 
the kasir was the king’s enemy. Ever since | 
the battle of Novara, the royal house of Turin | 
and the imperial house of Hapsburgh had been | 
at bitter enmity—more bitter than is usually the 
case between crowned heads in open hostility. 
The ambition and safety of the house of Sar- 
dinia alike required a bold and astute policy, 
and the king was equal to the emergency. The 
security of the Sardinian throne was continu- | 
ally endangered by the encroaching policy of | 
Austria, which aspired to the domination of all 
Italy ; to possess it by conquest, if possible, but 
at all events to control the weak princes who 
nominally ruled within its confines, and by 
their means to crush out the last spark of 
Italian liberty. Thus the Duke of Tuscany 
was an Austrian grand-duke; the duchy of 
Parma was all but an imperial appanage; 
Venice, like Lombardy, had politically ceased 
to be; they were alike Austrian provinces. 
Naples was ruled by a prince who consulted 
Austria in everything. The States of the 
Church were in part occupied by Austrian 
troops. The kasir interfered with the internal 
government of Switzerland: no wonder that 
Sardinia should be alarmed for national inde- 
pendence, and for civil and religious liberty, 
which, without national independence, can 
never be secure. Under such circumstances it 
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| win the support of powers which 


| said, ‘‘Could he not as a Roman 


: 


[ Cu. 
was necessary for the house of 


tervail Austria and her allies:—F;, 
her proximity to Italy, and Engle 
maritime ascendancy, were the po 
friendship Sardinia required. 
Napoleon III. could ‘march an army 
Austria would never invade Piedmo: 
his consent. As long as England 
rison at Corfu, and ascendancy in the 
terranean, Austria would never dare to 
her flag upon the turrets of Genoa. Tn i 
ing an alliance with the great Western st: 
the Piedmontese monarch established 
throne in defiance of Austria—the only 
from whose rapacity he was in danger. 


aie 


prince claim and obtain the protect 
Church, and of the pope the head of the Chu 
against another Roman Catholic~ power 
obviously a wrongdoer?” His people we 
jealous of an invasion of their freedom : 
the papal chair as’ from the imperial t 
Besides, the pope could not afford 

being himself dependent for prot 


moral support of the pope was therefore. 
to be given to the stronger Roman Cath 
power, from which he himself derived 

he would deem it impolitic to eut off hi 
hand, because a lesser member of 
ecclesiastical was in pain. The king ¢ 
dinia had no hope but in the two chie 
and military nations; for England— 
into account her colonial troops, her 
and her general military resources—1 
ously a greater military nation than 
Austria or Russia. Fear of England a 
alone prevented the vengeance of the ec 
Vienna and Rome from falling upon t 
lightened prince who had so bray 
them. The Piedmontese monarch hi 
ambition, however, as well as other 
If it be “the glorious fault of angels : 
gods,’ the monarch of these Italiai 
famed in history, was a participa 
error and the glory. He undoubtet 
at being king of Italy, his capital 1 
and the pope, divested of all tempor 
merely permitted to reside there w 
tual jurisdiction. This was a 
tion, which pope and kasir will € 


and to preserve the alliance 
and Napoleon, and his own 


narchy, the pope’s temporal power blotted | 
from the European system, the chosen mons 
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Emanuel,—was the most practicable | have been the personal objects of the king, our 


y remodelling Italy discussed among 
ans. There were great difficulties in 
y, even if the Italians alone were to be 
ed; but arms and address might conquer 
Vith such projects of ambition, his 
» could not but bring upon himself 
stility of pope and kasir; hence his 
to conciliate the West. Whatever might 


interests and duty constrained us to court his 
alliance, and sympathise with his constitutional 
principles of government. : 

No other events, in either France or Eng- 
land, bore so decisively upon the war as to 
require a separate notice. Thus the home 
incidents connected with the great conflict 
closed for the year 1855. 
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CHAPTER CXIX. 


"4 OF 1856 IN THE CRIMEA.—INERTNESS OF THE CONTENDING FORCES.—A TERRIBLE 
[BARDMENT FROM’ THE NORTHERN FORTS, AND UNSUCCESSFUL ATIEMPT BY THE 
INCH TO FIRE A RUSSIAN STEAMER.—UTTER DESTRUCTION OF THE DOCKS OF SEBAS- 
OL. 

“¢ Destroy the rookeries, and the rooks will depart.’””—Joun Knox. 


year 1856 opened with negotiations 
ee and preparations for war. Much 
y and some anxiety were felt in Western 
-asto how Russia regarded her prospects 
contest, and what feelings she enter- 
in the retrospect of the campaign which 
ists and snows of the closing winter 
, of 1855 had terminated. Whatever 
we been the real feelings of the Russian 
ment and people, the mode in which the 
desired to have matters represented 
m betrayed by an article in the Vorthern 
“Teading articles” seldom appear in 
a newspapers, but this in the Worthern 
is made very prominent as far as type 
sition could make it, and showed that a 
rial hand had moulded it to the taste 
‘icy of the government. It was headed, 
War beginning in Earnest,” and had for 
) the words of Kutusoff—‘‘ The loss of 
vis not the loss of Russia.’ In the 
it laid down as indisputable the allega- 
nt on the 8th of September, 1855, the 
nad not conquered an entrance into 
‘nm Sebastopol, which, on the contrary, 
‘ategically abandoned. ‘The article then 
led thus :— 
lr from which side and at what time did 
my enter the city? Which Russian 
‘at was compelled to lay down its arms 
tat? Where are the trophies of victory, 
indreds of canngn, heaps of standards, 
(of prisoners? Of all this there is not a 
‘; and the truth is, that the allies were 
‘nidated, that they did not venture into 
7, after it was evacuated by the Russian 
) for three whole days, and then only 
Je greatest fear and trembling. It was 
r the purpose of no longer serving use- 
jas a target to the enemy, who were 
thing the walls every day more and 
‘that the Russians crossed over to the 
side, just as one changes one’s dress or 


{ another path. ‘To be sure, it was aJin their total prostration. 
I > 


pity to put aside the beautiful purple dress of 
Sebastopol, but it is only for a time, and the 
ezar will soon give it another one far more 
magnificent than the former, and the genius of 
Todtleben and his companions will weave it at 
their leisure, and without a seam. No joy 
has been expressed at the so-called victory by 
the Western powers—neither by the English, 
who were completely beaten, as they have 
been in every action since the commencement 
of the war;.nor by the French, who are now 
in a condition to quote the well-known words 
of Pyrrhus. The sole trophies of England and 
France are black crape and mourning dresses. 
The armies of both fought without any reason, 
and solely by order of their respective sove- 
reigns, who give them no protection or conso- 
lation under their misfortunes, by which they 
are reduced to the verge of despair; while 
Russia, on the other hand, attacked without 
any cause, fought gallantly for honour and 
self-preservation. 

‘“‘Such a difference in the moral element of 
the two contending parties cannot fail to ter- 
minate eventually in favour of the Russian 
arms, which was only at a momentary disad- 
vantage, because it had not sufficient railroads, 
nor guns of such extreme range as those of the 
enemy. Whoever puts forth other reasons for 
the misfortunes that have hitherto befallen us 
is worse than a traitor to his country, for even 
the enemy acknowledges the heroic bravery of 
the Russians, and the superiority of our artil- 
lery, and the scientific attainments of our 
engineers. 

‘* At first it was supposed in the West that, 
by obtaining possession of the south side of 
Sebastopol, they had gained everything, and 
they are now the more surprised to find out 
their error, and to see that the war has in 
reality only just commenced—a war which 
cannot possibly reflect any glory on the govern- 
ments which brought it on, and can only end 
Even now the 
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blood of their own subjects is not sufficient for 
their insatiable ambition, and they are obliged 
to have recourse to all sorts of shifts to obtain 
men from other nations. With Sardinia the 
contract of sale has been concluded, and Olo- 
zaga will, no doubt, be easily purchased, but 
it is still a question whether the brave Cas- 
tilians will allow themselves to be sold. The 
loan of 1,500,000,000 francs is no proof of 
patriotic sentiments, for it was nothing more 
than a jobbing speculation of mostly Jewish 
bankers to suck out the resources of France, 
and leave her bound hand and foot, when she 
will find out to her cost that the empire, 
instead of the promised peace and plenty, has 
brought nothing but war and desolation on the 
unhappy country. England has sunk low 
both in the estimation of Russia and France. 
Turkey is unable to move under the weight of 
the French and English and pro-consuls. How 
different is the case in Russia, where the em- 
peror never abuses his power, and the people 
never suffer from tyranny and the cold egotism 
of their rulers. ‘The czar and his people are 
indissolubly united, while the first reverse of 
fortune will not fail to break up the alliance 
of the enemy. But it is not only behind stone 
walls that the Russians can fight; their present 
circumstances in the field are just as favour- 
able. Our troops are now in the open country, 
for that is the natural scene of action for their 
valour, but the enemy do not dare to attack them, 
preferring to sit down and intrench themselves. 
The enemy are not able to undertake anything 
of importance, and their position is far from 
being so favourable as they would make the 
world believe. 

‘In the beginning of the war a great part 
of Europe was no doubt unfavourably disposed 
towards Russia, which has, however, now no 
enemies except Louis Napoleon (who ought to 
love Russia, which is the natural ally of 
France), and England, and the Democrats, 
who also hate the French emperor. Prussia 
and the whole of Germany stand firm on our 
side. Austria is become cautious, and the 
other states will come to their senses in time, 
for Napoleon’s overbearing conduct in Greece, 
Turkey, Rome, Sardinia, Spain, Naples, and 
all Italy, as well as towards England, whom 
he leads by the nose, shows sufficiently that 
he follows the traditionary policy of the first 
empire. : 

‘“‘The Russians are still in possession of the 
north side of Sebastopol; and even if we 
should lose it, the enemy have gained nothing 
by it, and would not be able to march into the 
interior of the country. A few attempts may 
be made to effect a landing at points of no im- 
portance—such as Kertch and Eupatoria—but 
the more important places on the coast are 
effectively protected and perfectly safe from 
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any attempts of the enemy. They may 
again with more ships, but they will } 
ceived by the Russian gun-boats, and w 
wait their coming without any alarm.” 
The new year opened at Sebastopol 
very severe weather. Winter assume 
utmost rigours; and notwithstanding the 
racteristic variableness of the climate, 
frost and snowstorms continued to D! 
through the remainder of the winter, 
allies, however, were well prepared for’ 
the English especially. The forces ; 
General Codrington’s command for oper: 
when spring should open were as follow :, 
LIGHT DIVISION. | 
First Brigade :-—7th, 28rd, 38rd, 34th, 2nd Ba; 
Rifles. : | 
Second Brigade :—19th, 77th, 88th, 90th, 97th. | 


FIRST DIVISION. : 
Guards’ Brigade :—8rd Batt. Grenadier Guards, 1s( 
Coldstream Guards, 1st Batt. Fusileer Guards. — 
Second Brigade :—9th, 13th 31st, 56th, | 
SECOND DIVISION. y 
First Brigade :—8rd, 30th, 55th, 95th. 
Second Brigade :—4lst, 47th, 49th, 62nd. | 
y THIRD DIVISION. 
First Brigade :—4th, 14th, 39th, 50th. 
Second Brigade :-—18th, 28th, 38th, 44th. 
FOURTH DIVISION. 4 
First Brigade :—17th, 20th, 21st, 57th, 63rd. ) 
Second Brigade :—46th, 48th, 68th, 1st Battalion K 
HIGHLAND DIVISION. 
First Brigade :—42nd, 79th, 92nd, 93rd. 
Second Brigade :—I1st, 71st, 72nd. - 
The artillery force consisted of eleven { 
batteries, two heavy brigades, two and a: 
troops of horse-artillery, twenty-nine comp: 
of the siege-train, and nine companies of R 
Engineers. There were two regiment 
infantry, and eighteen artillery compé 
at Balaklava, the Turkish contingent ws 
Kertch, a force of British cavalry at Seu 
and the British German legion at Kululi. | 
Nothing was undertaken against the en’ 
throughout January, nor did the Musco: 
attempt an attack. Their sharp-shooters, ! 
ever, hung about the northern slopes above 
Tchernaya, and wasted much time i Wé 
ing, and much ammunition in endeavour 
pick off straying officers and soldiers. 1 
eagerness to effect these desultory feats | 
unworthy a great army and a great nation’ 
The chief occupation of the allies 44 
January was the destruction of the eelebr 
docks. This work began soon after the | 
ture of Southern Sebastopol, but was ! 
actively pursued in December, 1899, | 
January, 1856. It was a great work, reg 
ing immense charges of powder, and on al 
affording sublime spectacles. The Russia | 
these occasions generally fired shells, 
without doing any mischief. Several offi 
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sommissioned officers, and men, were 
1 or wounded by the pieces of rock, which 
Jast flung to surprising distances. 

1e English provost-marshal at Balaklava 
ised great tyranny at this juncture, which 
d feelings of insubordination among the 
port captains. The bullying and brutality 
h this functionary was permitted to exer- 
was disgraceful to the government of the 
sh army. 

ious amusements, especially theatricals, 
resorted to, as time hung heavily on the 
is. ‘he chaplains of the English forces 
, Jandable efforts to establish public lec- 
on temperance and educational subjects. 
James Alexander, colonel of the 14th 
yent, exerted himself for this object. 

hen the weather allowed, drill and parade 
vied the time of the men, and conduced to 
‘increasing fitness for a spring campaign 
d the fortune of war demand such service 
them. 

e 18th was memorable for the great ex- 
1s of French and English in destroying 
‘ocks and piers; but the work was imper- 
+ performed, from various causes which 
| hardly have been foreseen. 

‘little worthy of note occurred up to the 
iweek of the month, that the following 
ary of proceedings by the correspondent 
> Daily News affords as complete a history 
e events at Sebastopol as could well be 
hf Oe 

‘uring the last three or four days the 
is on the extreme right have been on the 
j in the expectation of an attack from 
mmnemy. Rumour fixed upon the 12th 
fit, the Russian New Year’s Day, as the 
ble date of this event. Nothing more 
yusual transpired, however, nor did obser- 
1 of the enemy’s position indicate any 
t of movement. In the course of the 
ling of the 12th General Codrington rode 
2towards Inkerman to reconnoitre, at- 
id by two of his staff, and, as usual, 
sgle orderly dragoon. The limited num- 
*f his escort forms a striking contrast 
t the brilliant cavalcade which generally 
timces the approach of Marshal Pelissier, 
ren with the escort which ordinarily 
“ipanies a French general commanding a 
} @’armée or division. 

‘here has been a sudden and remarkable 
ve in the weather. When the last mail 
(6 was difficult to believe, judging from 
>miperature and appearance of everything 
1d, that spring had not already arrived. 
'turday, the 12th, the sun shone brightly, 
she weather was so mild and fine, that 
* inter clothing was universally laid aside. 
«ollowing day we had mists and-constant 
Tintil eyening, when the wind, which had 
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been previously blowing from the west, 
changed to the northward. The thermometer 
fell rapidly, and yesterday morning at uine 
o'clock indicated only ten degrees Fahrenheit 
above zero. The temperature continued very 
low all day, and, being accompanied with a 
strong wind from the north, the cold was felt 
very severely. Snow found its way through 
every crack and crevice of the wooden dwell- 
ings, and every precaution was necessary in 
the open air to prevent frostbite. The roads, 
which were previously in an exceedingly 
muddy and uneven condition, became suddenly 
congealed, and have since been trying enough 
to the transport animals and passengers from 
their hardened, irregular, and slippery surface. 
The troops everywhere appear very, healthy 
and vigorous, notwithstanding these sudden 
variations of climate. Some of the French 
troops in the plain are reported to be suffering 
from a form of scorbutic disease. 

‘No occurrence of note has taken place in 
the camps. <A few days ago, a French officer, 
wandering too near the T'chernaya River in 
pursuit of game, was shot dead by a Russian 
sharp-shooter. ‘Two English officers, who had 
managed to get in front of the French sentries 
in the same valley, had a narrow escape of a 
similar fate the day before yesterday. They 
were wandering on, and had got some distance 
in advance towards the position of the Russian 
sentries. A French sentry, who had called in 
vain, at last hit upon the expedient of dis- 
charging his musket to attract their attention, 
and fired over their heads. This roused them 
quickly enough, and, on looking round, they 
discovered a group of three or four Russians, 
partly concealed, and apparently awaiting their 
nearer approach, among some rushes at the 
opposite edge of the river. They at once 
turned back toward the French lines, and re- 
gained them, not without some risk, for the 
Russian shots grooved up the ground about 
them near enough to prove the necessity of the 
sentry’s warning. The Russian sharpshooters 
line the whole length of the T'chernaya on the 
north side, and omit no opportunity of firing 
a shot at a casual straggler. 

‘A very important change has been made 
in the constitution of the Land Transport 
Corps. The sections of the corps which have 
hitherto been designated divisions, and have 
been under the direction of ‘captains of divi- 
sions,’ subject to the control of the director- 
general of the land transport, are, in future, to 
be regiments, each under the command of a 
field officer, and subject to the orders of the 
general of the division of the army to which it 
may happen to be attached. There can be no 
doubt but that this arrangement will lead to 
stricter discipline among the men, better secu- 
rity of public property, and facilitate the 
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necessary arrangements, in case of one or two 
divisions being detached from the main body 
of the army. ‘The details of this plan have 
been published in an after order. 

‘‘The fourth division is going to arrange a 
new theatre near Cathcart’s Hill, and two 
small packs of harriers are daily expected out 
—to follow drags. On Saturday afternoon, 
eleven of the previously unexploded twenty- 
five charges were fired—three by electric wire, 
and eight by Bickford’s fuse. All went off; 
and although the explosion would be pro- 
nounced by engineers a complete demolition of 
the left side of the east dock, still persons 
ignorant of these matters might not consider it 
complete, as the coping, &c., at the top of the 
revétement still remains. 

‘Yesterday No.3 general order was to the 
following effect :—‘ All officers are desired to 
complete themselves with pack-saddles and 
field equipment with as little delay as possible. 
General officers will be so good as to see that 
this order is attended to in their respective 
divisions.’ ‘This looks like a move in the 
spring. 

“« January 19th.—There is little to record 
during the past week but the various rumours 
with which the camps have been agitated re- 
specting the chances of a cessation of hostilities, 
and the plans of the future campaign in case 
the negotiations for peace should be unsuccess- 
ful. These rumours are so contradictory, that 
they are scarcely worth repeating. 

‘‘The whole army is now going through a 
regular course of target practice. Detachments 
from every regiment are daily engaged in this 
exercise. The new system of instruction in 
the use of the rifled musket, as taught at the 
government school of musketry at Hythe, is 
strictly carried out, and thus, before the winter 
terminates, the men of the whole army will 
be fully trained in one uniform method of 
using their firearms. Colonel Clarke Kennedy, 
who formerly held an appointment at the 
school at Hythe, and who now occupies a 
situation on the adjutant-general’s department 
of this army, superintends the whole. ‘The 
Land Transport Corps is reported to be fast re- 
gaining its efficiency, under the active surveil- 
lance of Colonel Wetherall, who is acting as 
director-general in the absence of Colonel 
M‘Murdo. Thus, the prospects of the British 
forces, so far as the army in the Crimea is con- 
cerned, being found in an effective condition 
at the ensuing spring, are now on all sides 
exceedingly favourable. 

‘‘ An unfortunate accident occurred on the 
15th instant. Lieutenant J. Homdon Mes- 
senger, of the 46th regiment, was engaged 
with a few men in blasting some rock near 
the main military road, not far from the iron 
huts. He had been some time employed as an 
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acting engineer, and was then superinte; 
the repair of a portion of the road. The; 
method for obtaining the fragments of sto| 
‘metal,’ as it is technically called—for §} 
up the depressions caused by the rain A 
stant traftic, is by blasting the limestone y) 
is found everywhere at a moderate depth b: 
the superficial soil of the plateau. In| 
present instance the explosion of the cl 
did not take place so speedily as was ar; 
pated, and Lieutenant Messenger at once | 
forward to examine the cause. A non-| 
missioned officer who was present warned. 
against approaching the blast so quickly. | 
thought, as no doubt was the case, that 
lighted slow-match might be burning ; 
slowly than usual on account of damp or) 
other accidental cause. Mr. Messenger | 
just stooped to see if the slow-match were. 
ignited, when the explosion took place, ; 
some of the detached fragments of rock : 
projected with full force against the unfi 
nate officer. He received some dreadful 
juries about the head, which proved imm! 
ately fatal. The non-commissioned off: 
who was standing near, was severely scori 
and bruised; he was removed to the ne! 
bouring hospital of the 55th regiment, in! 
second division. ae | 

‘On Wednesday an armistice was decli 


till four in the afternoon, up to which 
the Russians and the French amused th 
selves by walking about in the ‘I'chen 
Valley in front of the outposts. They \ 
so near together that they could distinctly: 
each other’s countenances. | 
‘Since the Jast mail left the English e 
neers have blown up the entrance gate to! 
east dock, and to day there will, in all pr) 
bility, be another small explosion; but, at’ 
present rate of proceeding, the whole of: 
English half-portion of the docks will noi 
destroyed till the middle of next month.” 
On the 24th news arrived in the camps | 
Russia had accepted the Austrian ultimatun| 
which in our next chapter on diplomacy| 
count will be given. The tidings were 
come to the older officers, non-commissic: 
officers, and men who had won po 
whose persons bore scars of honour, as Wel 
decorations of merit; but the younger af 
were anxious to find opportunity to disting) 
themselves, and the general feeling of the a1, 
was that England ought not to make pe 
while the Russians remained in the Cm 
nor until the military superiority of Eng); 
had been incontestably established in the Ju 
ment of all the world. The intelligence 
the Austrian ultimatum was accepted did : 
prevent our troops from maintaining the alt 
nor did the acceptance of these proposals ! 


vent the Russians from opening, on the 29 


| 


| 
| 
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rmidable cannonade, the most impressive 
hich had been heard since the capture of the 
uth side. It appeared as if the destruc- 
m of the docks had occasioned this outburst, 
the fire was chiefly directed against the 
arabelnaia suburbs, and the vicinity of the 
ck ruins. Probably the enemy supposed that 
me new and especial operations were about 
‘be undertaken there. The cannonade began 
half-past nine o’clock, from a battery at the 
ad of the harbour, and soon extended to all 
e forts and batteries on the north, from which 
fire could be opened with any prospect of 
ect. At the opening of the cannonade an 
iglish sentinel declared that he saw a number 
‘boats crossing the harbour. This statement 
is confirmed by other soldiers on guard, so 
at the British opened a musketry fire in the 
‘ection which it was supposed the boats were 
yssing. Nothing, however, could be seen 
th distinctness, as the night was one of 
‘itch darkness.” It is extremely difficult to 
sount for this affair. On that night two boats 
resent out by the French for the purpose of 
‘ting fire to the last remaining steamer, which 
‘smoored at the entrance of Soukhaya Creek. 
ssibly the Russians, detecting these boats, 
‘pected their real object, or some other, and 
ned fire. The French returned without ac- 
aplishing their purpose, one of the boats was 
ack with a shell, so that she scarcely arrived 
}shore when she sunk; some men were also 
unded. ‘The crews reported that they 
jssed seven Russian boats, which, however, 
| not molest them; but the French deemed 
irudent to put back. Probably those boats 
ie sent out on a reconnaissance, and gave 
| alarm by some signal which might be easily 
ird, that the French were on the alert, 
|. the guns of the forts in consequence opened. 
2 French were engaged on the same night 
ermining Fort Nicholas, and their lights 
Ve probably seen. This would account for the 
(ssian boats having been sent upon reconnais- 
‘ce, and the discovery of French boats upon 
lharbour, together with the lights shown, 
\bably led the enemy to suppose that some 
(ous enterprise was at hand, and hence the 
irt to frustrate it by a heavy fire, and by a 
aidable demonstration that the Russians 
Ye prepared. ‘The scene during this bom- 
‘iment was magnificent, the darkness of the 
‘it conducing to its grandeur. So incessant 
ve the flashes, and the light of the burning 
ds, that forts, harbour, and the hills beyond 
[eared lit up by continuous momentary fires. 
) the side of the allies all was darkness,—the 
© of the artillery and the crash of falling 
1 dings added to the sublimity of the occa- 
‘. At length the cannonade gradually 
‘ened, and finally died away. The results 


Iluced by it were—the frustration of the 
Ol, Er. - 
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French attempt to burn the steamer, the delay 
of the works of the French mines, the further 
dilapidation of the ruined buildings of the 
Karabelnaia suburbs, the temporary excitement 
of the allies, and a few men of the French boats 
and English regiments wounded. 

January passed away without any further 
incident to enliven its monotony or cheer its 
gloom. The French operations connected with 
the destruction of the docks took place on the 
Ist of February. The entire of these once 
splendid structures were reduced to heaps of 
rubbish, and masses of broken gates and stone. 
How could a Russian look upon the destruction 
of these magnificent constructions, and perceive 
the battered stores and barracks, and the masts 
of the sunken navy of the Euxine just above the 
water, without indignation at the transparent 
imposture attempted to be played off by the 
Russian government and press upon the Rus- 
sian people and upon Europe, that Gortscha- 
koff only retired to the north side as a strate- 
gical measure, leaving nothing worth defence 
behind? All the glory of Sebastopol had de- 
parted when, on the Ist of February, 1850, the 
last shattered remnant of the noble docks fell 
in rubbish, upheaved by the miner’s art. No 
conquest could be more complete—a fleet sunk, 
a city captured, an arsenal in ruins, and vast 
docks,- built to shelter conquering navies, torn 
up and flung in divided masses around! The 
army that could look on and see all this evil 
inflicted by an enemy, when to escape that 
enemy their own hands had anticipated a part of 
the destruction upon which it looked, and know 
that all this transpired on ground which it had 
occupied and defended, or in the vicinity of that 
ground, and commanded by its salient points, 
and yet talk of successful strategy and humbled 
foes, must be more audacious in effrontery 
and falsehood, more given up to self-deceit, 
or have more faith in bold and improbable im- 
posture, than ever before could be predicted of 
any collection of human beings. 

The following despatch of Sir William Cod- 
rington, with the inclosure of Lieutenant- 
general Lloyd, the British engineer officer, will 
furnish all the detail necessary. This despatch 
and its inclosure are remarkably interesting, as 
giving a clear idea of these tremendous works, 
and the destruction which was effected. On the 
2nd of February, Sir William Codrington sent 
home a depatch in reference to the great opera- 
tion of blowing up the last portions of the 
Sebastopol docks :— 


‘‘ The destruction of the docks of Sebastopol 
is now completed ; the sides of the last dock 
were blown in yesterday morning, small parts 
of the wall here and there only remaining. 
Thus the whole of the canal of entrance and 
north docks in charge of the French, the basin 
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in our mutual charge, and the south docks in 
English charge, are separate but. shapeless 
masses of dirt—heavy broken stones, split 
beams of timber, and shattered gates protrud- 
ing from the heap of confusion. 

“‘The labour of destruction has been diffi- 
cult; these fine works were formed in the 
middle ravine at its outlet in an inner and 
sheltered part of the harbour, one of the natu- 
ral watercourses from the plateau on which we 
are encamped. This end of the ravine, about 
700 yards from its mouth, seems to have been 
filled in so as to create a great artificial dam of 
earth, which, with the banks on each side, form 
three sides of a raised inclosure looking down 
upon the docks. A solid stone wall, much 
struck by shot, crowns this sort of natural 
square; the fine but shattered barracks stand- 
ing still higher on the left, with the sheds and 
dockyard buildings, the masting sheers, and a 
long quay to Fort Paul in front jutting into the 
harbour, show how well adapted all was for 
its purpose. Itis now a picture of destruc- 
tion, desolation, and silence; there lies against 
the quay the half-sunken hull of a vessel, and 
in the harbour beyond, the only things breaking 
the surface of the water are the lower masts of 
sunken ships of war. 

‘‘ The drainage of the water of the middle 
ravine must, however, pass through to the 
harbour somewhere, and it was this that so 
much impeded the shafts; for the water from 
rains often stood two feet high over the floor 
of the docks, and thus of course filled the shafts 
themselves. Some details of the execution of 
these are given in the inclosed summary from 
Colonel Lloyd, commanding the Royal Engi- 
neers, the immediate executive officers being 
Colonel Gordon and Major Nicholson. 

‘“‘Amid great difficulties of cold and wet, 
very severe frost at one time, and perpetually 
recurring pressure at another, the work went 
steadily on, and great praise is due to all those 
concerned—the engineers and sappers, parties 
of the Royal Artillery, the 18th regiment, and 
latterly the 48th regiment. These parties 
return to their duty to-morrow, after constant 
and laborious. work. 

“The casualties have been but six, of which 
two only have been fatal, and one man of the 
48th regiment was lost by foul air in a shaft ; 
after several vain attempts by Major Nicholson, 
other officers, and men—themselves descending 
at great risk—the poor fellow’s body: was 
brought up, but life was gone. 

‘Your lordship will see that Colonel Lloyd 
expresses his obligation to Mr. Deane and the 
chief engineer of her majesty’s ship Royal 
Albert for their assistance. 

‘The voltaic battery, we must confess, did 
not always succeed ; it seems to require great 
nicety in -preparation ; but in those cases in 
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which I saw it succeed, the effect was per! 
—jgnition and its results, the shake of 
ground, the heaving up of the mass seemed 
be instantaneous. The destruction of of] 
things will continue.” | 


The report of Colonel Lloyd, referred to 
the foregoing despatch, was dated Febru; 
the Ist :— 


“After a period of three months’ unceasi 
labour in the dockyard, for the destruction 
the docks, in compliance with Lord Panmur 
orders, it affords me very great satisfaction 
report, for your excellency’s information, { 
termination of our exertions in the demoliti 
of that portion allotted to the English, whi 
consisted of the three docks'on the south si 
and one-half of the east and west sides of t 
basin. ee 

“The result of our operations has been 1 
perfect destruction of the whole, the fount 
tions being completely torn up. ‘The length 
time occupied in effecting the above objecth 
I regret, far exceeded what had been anti 
pated, owing to many circumstances over whi 
no human being could have any control. Yo 
excellency, I believe, is aware that ont 
morning of the 16th of December, 1858, af 
a very heavy and continuous fall of rain, 
the shafts which had been sunk behind the 
vétement walls of the docks were found to ha 
twenty feet of water im them, the shafts bei 
thirty feet deep; and the shafts along 1 
bottoms of the dock, which had been su 
to a depth of twelve feet, were not or 
quite full of water, but had two feet six incl 
of water above the floors of the docks the 
selves. | 2 

«A very large party was employed day a 
night endeavouring to reduce the water, 4 
effected this object but slowly, as the wal 
continued to find its way in by pereolatic 
At this stage of the work the wet weather w 
suddenly succeeded by intense frost, whi 
for some days rendered our pumps useless, th 
causing a further delay, and obliging Us” 
bale the water out of the shafts, resuming t 
pumping as soon as the pumps would we 
again, which has been continued to the ve 
last. It was the intention to have destroy 
one entire dock at a time, but owing tot 
influx of water such an arrangement W 
obliged to be abandoned, and such charges 02 
as could from time to time be prepared we 
fired, the pumping in very many cases ben 
kept up day and night until the last momel 
The bottoms and sites were blown up befo 
the sides were destroyed, which enabled us” 
be satisfied that the former were thorough 
demolished. 1 a 

‘¢T must observe that, as the demolition — 
the northern portion was carried out by t 
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rench, it is incumbent on me to explain why 
eir operations were not subjected to as many 
ficulties as fell to our lot. Their docks were 
ur feet higher in level than ours, and in no 
stance had they, I understand, any water to 
ntend against, or, at least, so small a quan- 
ty as to be scarcely appreciable. Their charges 
the bottoms were not more than six feet 
‘ep, Whereas ours averaged ten feet six inches 
depth. 
“Though the external effect of some of our 
splosions may not appear great, [ am happy 
say that every portion of the masonry 1s 
ther absolutely torn down or left in so danger- 
is a condition that it will add very much to 
e difficulties of rebuilding. 
“J was extremely anxious that the facilities 
forded by her majesty’s government for the 
aployment of voltaic batteries on a large 
ale, as sent out by the Admiralty under Mr. 
eane, should be fairly tested under the most 
yourable circumstances. I applied to Vice- 
Imiral Sir E. Lyons, who kindly offered the 
rvices of Mr. Deane, submarine engineer, to 
rry out the voltaic operations, and this gen- 
man had every assistance in skilled labour 
forded him from the Royal Sappers and 
iners. 
“Many failures having taken place in firing 
e charges of electricity, owing to different 
uses; 1 am inclined to doubt its advantages 
applicable generally to military purposes. 
“he pair of dock-gates ordered to be taken 
ywn and sent as trophies to England were 
moved with considerable difficulty, being 
ry massive and strongly put together with 
its, nuts, &e., which had become rusty. 
“J cannot say too much in praise of the 
tertions both of officers and men, including a 
ty of 350 of the 18th and 48th regiments, 
addition to the Royal Sappers and Miners, 
oounting to eighty-five, in the destruction of 
docks, though they had to work, for the 
eater part of the time, day and night, during 
‘e severest weather; and in having brought 
is service to a successful issue, after so many 
vawbacks, which, instead of causing despair 
id dispiriting those employed, only stimulated 
‘em to renewed exertions. 
“T should be remiss in my duty were I to 
ait acknowledging the very valuable assist- 
ice I have received throughout from Colonel 
ordon, ©.B., the executive officer, Major 
icholson, who was the resident engineer, and 
teutenants Cumberland, Graham, and C. Gor- 
m, Royal Engineers ; their unremitting zeal, 
tention, and devotion to the work, in accom- 
ishing this troublesome task, under difficul- 
°sofno ordinary nature, claim my warmest 
anks. I am also much indebted to Mr. Deane, 
-bmarine engineer, whose valuable services in 
‘eparing and firing most of the mines by 
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voltaic action were kindly placed at my dis- 
posal by his excellency Vice-admiral Sir E. 
Lyons. 

‘‘T must not omit to acknowledge the pro- 
fessional aid received from the chief and assist- 
ant engineers of her majesty’s ship Royal 
Albert (until that ship sailed for Malta), in the 
taking to pieces of the dock-gates. In con- 
nection with this service, the assistance afforded 
by a large party of the Royal Artillery, placed 
at my disposal by Lieutenant-general Sir 
Richard Dacres, and under the superinten- 
dence and direction of Lieutenant-colonel Bent, 
Royal Engineers, I cannot but appreciate.” 


On the 4th of February the French utterly 
destroyed the great Fort Nicholas. Origi- 
nally this fort mounted nearly 200 guns, 
ranged in three tiers, the highest being on the 
roof. It was situated on the promontory which 
separated the south harbour and Artillery Bay; 
the batteries swept the entrance to the road- 
stead. Its form was that of a horseshoe. ‘To 
this place the women and children had been 
brought for safety at the beginning of the 
siege. Afterwards General Osten-Sacken and 
General Todtleben took up their quarters 
there. Most of our officers knew that the 
French engineers had resolved to attempt the 
demolition of Fort Nicholas on the 4th, and 
accordingly they crowded up from the camps 
to the city on that morning. At half-past 
twelve the commanders-in-chief were on the 
scene. Many officers of the Sardinian staff 
and of his own rode with Sir William.  Pelis- 
sier was too stout to ride, and came up in a 
small phaeton, drawn by four greys, and at- 
tended by a cavalry escort. At one o’clock the 
French engineers began their operations, for 
which careful preparations had been made by 
the sappers and miners throughout the morn- 
ing. Perceiving the generals and their staff, 
the Russians stood to their guns, from which 
they discharged shells, all of which fell short, 
or broke harmlessly wide of the groups at 
which they were thrown. The extremities of 
the fort were first destroyed, and then followed 
the demolition of the whole of the fine struc- 
ture thus doomed to perish. Sublimely and 
awfully the progress of the work developed 
scene after scene in rapid succession, and 
finally the entire of the stupendous pile of 
masonry was in total ruin. Seven mines were 
fired, and these exploded successively, causing 
the earth to tremble, their thunders reverbe- 
rating along the ground, while the smoke, in 
thick and struggling waves, rolled slowly over 
Sebastopol. The enemy ceased firing at the 
first explosion, and for some time after the 
smoke cleared away, gazed in stillness at 
the low bank where, scattered and smoking, 
lay the ruins of that once proud fortress. 
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Afterwards a dropping fire against the town 
and suburbs was maintained, as if the chance 
of some officer falling by a stray shot would 
repay the loss of Fort Nicholas. 

On the same day General Codrington ai- 
rected a despatch to Lord Panmure describing 
the occurrence :— 


‘Marshal Pelissier informed me a few days 
ago that this day Fort Nicholas would be de- 
stroyed, and he sent again to say that at 1 p.m. 
the mines for this purpose would be fired. 
The view over the whole harbour is well ob- 
tained from the interior of the slope of the 
Redan Hill, and from other points within the 
Russian lines. The day was magnificently 
clear; every sentry on the opposite side could 
be seen, every working-party watched, every 
soldier that was lounging in the sun; occa- 
sional shot and shell were sent from the enemy 
to the Karabelnaia and the town, but otherwise 
nothing disturbed the usual appearance of 
quiet, almost of desolation. On our (the 
south) side we looked down on the large ruined 
barracks in front, on the inner creek of the 
dockyard, the quay, and the remains of Fort 
Paul, the spacious inlet from the harbour on 
our left, beyond which stand the roofless build- 
ings of Sebastopol itself. There also is the 
well-remembered long line of pointed arches, 
the casemates of the interior of Fort Nicholas, 
of which the embrasures in double tier pointed 
to seaward and away from us. It juts out into 
the harbour built on an inner tongue of lana; 
Fort Constantine forming a similar but more 
outward defence for the sea approach on the 
north. The scene and feeling of expectation 
were of great interest, for another tangible 
proof of power and success was to take place, 
and 106,000 lbs. of powder were in the several 
mines. At the hour named, a burst of smoke, 
dark and thick, rolled from our left of the 
building; it was followed by another; the 
heavy sound arrived—the stones were shot 
into the air and into the sea: the explosions 
of the extreme right and the centre mingled 
at little intervals into one drifting cloud, which 
veiled the destruction below. The light of the 
sun played beautifully on the mass of smoke, 
of which the lower part lay long and heavily 
on its victim. The breeze passing it away 
over the remains of the town, showed that a 
low line of ruin was all that remained of the 
pride of Fort Nicholas, and one standing 
menace of the harbour lay buried under its 
waters. The state of the docks has been given 
in detail in my letters. ‘hey are all de- 
stroyed, whilst the earth surrounding them is 
shaken into cracks,—basin, docks, masses of 
broken granite, capstans, gates, beams of iron 
and of timber, are tumbled into one mass of 
destruction.”’ 
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Although, as Sir William Codrington’s de- 
spatch affirmed, the destruction of the docks 
was completed on the Ist, several fortifications 
remained, of which Fort Nicholas was the 
chief; Fort Alexander was also a formidable 
erection, and on the 11th the French engineers 
proceeded to its demolition. Ninety guns had 
been mounted on this bulwark, and com- 
manded the approach and entrance to the 
roadstead. It was blown up by Russian gun- 
powder-—a part of the captured stores after 
the events of the 8th of September. The same 
day the English destroyed the Barrack -or 
White Buildings. : 

Lord Panmure published on the 14th a 
missing report of General Dacres, which had 
been written to Lord Raglan in May, 18465. 
‘The omission of papers of this kind produced a 
bad effect upon the army, and frequently there 
was great carelessness in this respect during’ 
Lord Raglan’s command. Accordingly there 
appeared in the London Gazette the following, 
dated from the War-oftice :— | 

‘‘ Lord Panmure has received from the field- 
marshal commanding-in-chief a letter, calling 
his attention to the omission from the London 
Gazette of the 2nd of November, 1855, of a 
report from Lieutenant-general Sir R. Dacres, 
K.C.B., to Field-marshal Lord Raglan, written’ 
upon an earlier occasion than the report therein 
published, and in which the services of Colonel 
Edward C. Warde, Royal Artillery, who com- 
manded the Royal Artillery of the siege-train 
from the 6th of February to the 8rd of August, 
1855, were brought to the notice of the field- 
marshal. a | 

‘“‘ An extract from the above-named report 
is now published in extension of the report 
previously given :— 

‘Tn forwarding Lieutenant-colonel Warde’s 
report on the conduct of the artillery officers 
during the second bombardment of Sebastopol, 
it is only left for me to express my entire con- 
currence in all he has said; but let me in ad- 
dition say how much I am indebted to Lieute- 
nant-colonel Warde for his unwearied exertions 
in arming the batteries, and his great attention 
to all the duties he has had to perform; nor 
can I speak too highly of Lieutenant-colonel 
Dickson, Captain Oldfield, Brigade-major Reilly, 
and the two adjutants, Lieutenants Lyons and 
Ruck-Keene. These have all come under my 
immediate notice. I musf, in conclusion, not 
omit to mention the gallantry of the non-com- 
missioned officers and men, which could no. 
be surpassed.’ ”’ 


On the date of the above publication in the 
Gazette Sir Colin Campbell, whose absence 
had been caused chiefly by illness, rejoined 
his division, and was welcomed by his gallant 
Highlanders with delight. | / 


| 
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A grand competition in rifle-shooting was 
eful to the British army, as calling up some 
qulation in the use of that important weapon, 
well as engaging the soldiers in a manner 
prevent the bad consequences of idleness or 
ssipation. our of the infantry divisions 
ere the only troops that entered the lists— 
e Guards, the light, the second, and the 
urth. ‘The reason of this was that the men 
lected to represent these divisions were so 
pert as to render any attempt to emulate 
em by the rest of the army hopeless. After 
trial shot by each competitor, to see that his 
eapon was serviceable, he fired four rounds. 
ne rivalry between officers and men was 
eat, but indulged with good temper and 
merous feeling. ‘The men won. ‘he best 
ot was a sergeant of the 20th regiment, a 
rps that went to the Crimea with the Brown 
ss, aud were not supplied with the Minié 
til after the battle of Inkerman. The second 
an in the order of success was a corporal of 
e 77th regiment; the third was a private of 
e Guards; the fourth was Colonel Blane. It 
d been generally expected by the army that 
e victory would have fallen to Captain Pon- 
nby, but he was not successful, although 
pposed to be the best rifle-hand in the 
vice. 

On the 24th of February a review of the 
‘itish army took place, in which 25,000 in- 
ntry appeared in line, and commanded the 
miration of our gallant allies, who looked 
on the scene with interest. Four Spanish 
lcers, attached to the French head-quarters, 
iracted much attention by their appearance. 
lissier, as usual in his carriage, was present. 
arcely were the troops drawn up, when a 
issian shell burst high in air over the ’cher- 
ya Valley. It was probably thrown up to 
timate that our enemies were spectators of the 
ene. After the inspection in line, the troops 
arched past the general in open column; the 
neral of each division, while his division was 
ssing, took post beside the general-in-chief. 
sthe band of each brigade reached the spot 
here General Codrington stood, it halted, and 
ntinued to play until the brigade passed by. 
1@ music of these bands could not be praised ; 
€ band, in compliment to Marshal Pelis- 
T, played Partant pour la Syrie. As the 
yiments passed, the foreigners assembled,— 
euch, Spanish, and Sardinian,—and made 
mated comments upon their qualities and 
pearance. ‘The Guards, by their stalwart 
ms, aided by the red uniforms, which give 
ch an appearance of breadth of chest and 
oulders to our infantry, were objects of great 
erest. ‘I'he Rifles, with their slung pieces, 
d easy gait, wore an appearance of which 
y army might be proud. But the High- 
ders chiefly attracted attention. They had 
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suffered less than any other division of the 
army, except by sickness; they had not borne 
the brunt of war. ‘Their chief service in the 
hostile field was at Alma. These veterans had 
astern, manly, well-disciplined aspect, which 
drew forth murmurs of applause from the be- 
holders. They seemed best where all appeared 
excellent. The performances of their bands 
excited smiles which nearly rose to laughter on 
the part of our allies. 

Amidst all the pomp of war presented, the 
proudest sign was the colours of the regiments: 
those of the 77th and 97th were terribly rent 
and riddled by the shot of the enemy, but that 
of the 23rd Welsh Fusileers, was chief in glory 
—it hung almost in tatters from the staff; it 
had indeed been gallantly upheld through fierce 
and unequal struggles, and borne with honour 
through them all. Yet there were regiments 
whose banners were even more shattered, so 
that they had literally to tie them, or keep 
them furled. A second defilé in close column 
took place, and then the troops marched away 
to their divisional encampments. Marshal 
Pelissier complimented General Codrington 
upon the fine appearance of his infantry, for 
it was strictly an infantry review; no artillery, 
and no cavalry, except the Hussar escort in 
attendance upon General Codrington. The 
effect of the review upon the army and upon 
our allies was in every respect salutary. 

On the 25th, the commander-in-chief di- 
rected the following order of the day, signed 
by General Windham, chief of the staff, to be 
issued to the army :— 


‘The queen has been graciously pleased to 
give orders for the appointment of the following 
officers of her majesty’s forces to be ordinary 
members of the military divisions of the second 
and third classes of the most honourable Order 
of the Bath respectively, viz.:—Second class, 
or knights commanders: Sir George Maclean, 
commissary-general; Dr. John Hall, inspector- 
general of hospitals. ‘Third class, or com- 
panions: Colonel Charles Trollope, 62nd re- 
giment; Colonel John St. George, Royal 
Artillery; Lieutenant-Colonel A. St. G. Step- 
ney, Coldstream Guards; Lieutenant-colonel 
W. W. Turner, unattached; Lieutenant-colo- 
nel George Bent, Royal Engineers ; Lieutenant- 
colonel HK. F. Bourchier, Royal Engineers; 
Major H. F. Strange, Royal Artillery; Major 
H. C. C. Owen, Royal Engineers; Major 
J. F. M. Brown, Royal Engineers; Dr. David 
Dumbreck, deputy inspector-general of hospi- 
tals; Dr. William Linton, deputy inspector- 
general of hospitals; Dr. John Forrest, deputy 
inspector-general of hospitals; Mr. Thomas 
Alexander, deputy inspector-general of hospi- 
tals; Mr. John R. Taylor, deputy inspector- 
general of hospitals; Dr. Archibald Gordon, 
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deputy inspector-general of hospitals; Mr. 
James Mouat, staff surgeon, Ist class; Mr. 
George Adams, deputy commissary-general ; 
Mr. J. W. Smith, deputy commissary-gene- 
ral; Mr. W. H. Drake, deputy commissary- 
general.”’ 


The publication of this order gave great 
satisfaction to the army, but it was followed, 
on the same day, by a series of orders which 
created as much dissatisfaction among the cor- 
respondents of the English press, and when 
the ‘‘ order’”’ reached England, caused the press 
universally to attack the general’s discretion, 
cad to make very free with his style of writing; 
eventually the public shared the feeling of the 
conductors of the press, and Sir William was 
much censured. 


‘‘ No. 1.—The commander of the forces con- 
gratulates the army on the appearance of a 
large portion of its infantry yesterday. 

“The winter is hardly past, yet the ef- 
ficiency and good health of the men were 
apparent to all. This result is due to the 
exertions of the general and regimental oiticers; 
to the attention, obedience, and discipline of 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers; and 
must be as gratifying to them as the com- 
mander of the forces is sure it must be to their 
country. 

‘This order will be read to the troops. 

‘‘No. 2.—The notice of the commander of 
the forces has been brought to the publication 
in a newspaper, by a correspondent at Kertch, 
of minute details of lines and works, strength 
of garrisons, and various military arrange- 
ments;—all, however old and incorrect they 
may be, published for our enemies, under the 
supposition that such things are necessary for 
the interest or amusement of the people of 
England. “The people of England have more 
common sense. ‘They do not want to see 
the interests of the army betrayed by the 
thoughtless activity of a correspondent, or 
by the wish of any one else to see himself in 
print. 

‘The commander of the forces has referred 
General Vivian to the details published from 
the district he commands. He authorises him 
to arrest the individual and send him away at 
once, unless he has reason to believe that such 
folly will not be repeated. 

“The commander of the forces has occa- 
sionally seen similar things from this camp. 

strength of regiments, sickness, batteries, guns, 
quantity of ammunition, the state of prepara~ 
tion, means of transport, the very situation of 
concealed batteries, the strength of pickets, the 
best means of attacking them,—all recklessly 
detailed, as if on purpose to instruct an enemy. 

‘‘Common precaution, for the sake of the 

army, requires that this should cease. 
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‘“‘The commander of the forces appeals t 
the right sense of duty in the officers, non. 
commissioned officers, and privates of thi 
army. He is sure that to them the appeal wil 
not be in vain. It is our pride, as English. 
men, to feel that we may write everything t 
our friends: it need not be that we shoulc 
publish everything about our strength or ow 
weakness, of ditches and guns, of resource; 
and disadvantages; for to print all such thing) 
is simply to make our enemies wise by ou; 
own folly. The commander of the forces trusts 
therefore, that private friends in England wil 
imitate the caution he asks in camp. 

‘‘There are also known correspondents o 
newspapers, not belonging to the army, per 
mitted by passport to reside in several o 
the camps here. Generals of division will 
by means of their assistant adjutant-general 
bring the tenour of this order to their notice 
for a course dictated by common feelings o 
patriotism must be followed by all who, bein; 
under the protection of the army, are equall: 
liable to the observances necessary for it 
safety. | 

«No. 3.—The following appointments ar 
made, until her majesty’s pleasure is known:— 

‘< Acting quartermaster-sergeant W. Cooke 
Grenadier Guards, to act as adjutant of th 
7th regiment. . 

‘‘ Quartermaster-sergeant J. Dwyer, 46t 
regiment, to act as adjutant of his regimen’ 
vice Lieutenant Cross, who resigns the ad 
jutancy. | 

‘No. 4.—Leave of absence is granted, < 
the recommendation of a medical board, { 
Lieutenant G. H. Waller, 7th regiment, anc 
until his retirement from the service, to Cay 
tain Armit, 47th regiment, to proceed to Eng 
land. On their arrival they will report them 
selves to the adjutant-general.”’ 4 


| 


The English papers vindicated their patriot 
ism at the expense of Sir William's prudence 
and the Zimes declared that the only imprv 
dent letters in its columns—if, indeed, an) 
could be considered indiscreet-—were such ¢ 
had been written by military officers, whos 


minuteness of military detail gave to the 
information a peculiarity which did not belon 
to the civilian who regularly supplied ti 
intelligence from the seat of war. The artic 
in the British newspapers reached the arm: 
and “squibs” upon Sir William were pret 
freely flung about through the camp. “* 
love of unfettered discussion, characteristic | 
the present generation of Englishmen, pervade 
the ranks of the army as well as “ the ranl 
of the people.” ; | 

The health of the army now assumed a a” 
favourable condition, so that the report 
Dr. Hall, for the week ending the 28rd | 


Ll 
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February, declared that no death from disease 
had occurred during the week. 

On the 28th of February the electric tele- 
eraph brought to the generals of the allied 
armies the tidings that an armistice had been 
signed, which was to last until the 31st of 
March. JBefore the allies received the intel- 
ligence the Russians were in possession of it, 
and hoisted a flag of truce, which was answered 
by the allies. Communications took place, 
and the morning of the 29th was appointed for 
1 conference. Immedtately before the hour 
wranged for that purpose, a group of Russian 
horsemen advanced into the plain, and were 
bwice fired upon by the French before they 
halted. After some confusion the mistake was 
sorrected, and the French and British officers, 
selected for the duty, advanced to meet the 
Russians,—General Martimprey on behalf of 
he French, General Windham on behalf of 
he British, and Colonel Count Petilli repre- 
ented the Sardinian army: these were at- 
ended by officers and escorts. The place of 
endezvous was occupied by two tents at the 
ulied side of the Traktar Bridge, which was sur- 
nounted by a white flag. The generals-entered 
he tents; the allied officers in attendance 
rossed the bridge, and made such attempts as 
hey were able to converse with the Russians. 
jigars, riding-whips, and other tokens of 
rood-will were exchanged. The Russians veri- 
ied even there, and in little things, the apho- 
ism of Napoleon I., that ‘‘a Russian is a man 
vithout faith,’’—for they took care only to ex- 
hange whips and sticks that were worthless, 
or the excellent or ornamental articles of that 
lature possessed by the English, and on sub- 
equent occasions of interview they attempted 
opass off the worst of the English sticks and 
vhips, or suchas had been injured, for new or 
uperior ones. The English at last learned to 
ecline these interchanges, as well as to despise 
he petty impositions attempted. The French 
rere more suspicious of Russian manners, and 
rhile they conversed with such as could speak 
'rench, and deported themselves very politely, 
hey avoided such exchanges of souvenirs as 
he English conceded. 

There were some difficulties in arranging the 
tuce between the belligerents, these regarded 
he Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff;, but were 
ventually arranged, rather in the interest of 
he allies, but not unfairly. he allies sought, 
Owever, to take an unfair advantage, by in- 
isting upon the right to embark men or 
utériel from the southern side of Sebastopol. 
‘he object of this was to send off in boats the 
aptured guns and stores. ‘The Russians per- 
sived this object, and observed that the sea- 
card was not in the possession of the allies, 
lat no boat would leave but under the fire of 
le northern forts, and that no boat should 
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leave while Russian guns could command its 
range. After some energetic disputation on 
this point, it was given up by the allies, and 
the truce was arranged. 

During the month of March the intercourse 
between the allies and their late enemies was 
frequent, and the former learned many facts 
connected with the past events of the war 
which threw considerable light upon the deeds 
and misdeeds of all parties. Perhaps the most 
important facts which they learned were, that 
had the allies followed the advice of the gallant 
general of the fourth division, and attempted 
Sebastopol by a coup de main, they would have 
found the enemy in confusion and despondency, 
and unprepared to resist. 

The health of the English army continued 
excellent during the month of March; that 
of the Sardinian army was not so good, the 
average deaths being double those of the Eng- 
lish; but the French suffered severely, and 
had suffered unceasingly from the beginning of 
the closing winter months of 1855 to the treaty 
of peace. So many as 120 a day were said to 
have died during the month of March. The 
causes of this were various; many of the 
soldiers were young, not the men who had 
borne the brunt of the war. The food arrange- 
ments were not so substantial as those of the 
Einglish, nor the clothing so suitable to the 
climate. Some of the French camps were in 
the vicinity of places where recent and exten- 
sive burials had taken place; these and some 
other causes were assigned as operating to the 
detriment of the physical condition of the 
French army. 

Notwithstanding the previous arrangement 
of armistice some difficulties arose, and another 
conference took place on the 14th of March, on 
which occasion the generals-in-chief partici- 
pated. The Army-works Corps did not enjoy 
the good health of the rest of the British army, 
neither did the Land Transport Service. This 
Dr. Hall attributed to the men being very 
young, and recently sent out from England. On 
the 17th of March a fire broke out in Balak- 
lava, by which sixteen of the Army-works 
Corps occupying one hut perished. 

The debates in the British parliament, raised 
by Sir de Lacy Evans on the snbject of pur- 
chase of commissions, excited animated dis- 
cussions in the English camp, when the news- 
papers recording these debates reached the 
Crimea. The general feeling of the non-com- 
missioned officers and men was in favour of 
the opinion of Sir de Lacy Evans; but the 
officers, in a majority overwhelming, were op- 
posed to the abolition of purchase, and by 
many the warmest indignation was expressed, 
not only against General Evans and Lord Gode- 
rich, and other of the gallant general’s suppor- 
ters, but also against Lord Palmerston, for even 
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his small concessions and qualified admissions. 
It was observable that the officers most opposed 
to the abolition of the purchase system were 
the sons of rich tradesmen. Amongst the aris- 
tocratic officers there were some who advocated 
the scheme of General Evans, and all the 
poor gentlemen were on that side; but among 
the class of rich men, sprung from the middle 
or lower classes, nearly all were hostile to any 
change of system. Perhaps no subject con- 
nected with home discussions excited so acri- 
monious a fecling towards a change in a liberal 
direction among the officers of the army as this. 

Early in April the conclusion of peace was 
known in the armies north and south of the 
Tchernaya. It is necessary to introduce our 
readers to other scenes, and to show how this 
peace was accomplished, before we re-conduct 
them to the armies in and around Sebastopol. 

During 1856 to the period of the peace, 
nothing occurred at Kinburn to require notice. 
The French performed their dreary routine 
duties, troubled only by occasional rumours 
ef attack, which was, however, impracticable. 
The enemy, meanwhile, continued to labour 
at the defences of Cherson and Nicolaieff, 
especially the latter, which they made very 
strong. 

At Kertch, the Turkish contingent, under 
General Vivian, preserved their position. Very 
little information was given by the general to 
his government, probably because he had very 
little to communicate. When the winter was 
breaking the following letter was written by 
an officer of the contingent, and gives a more 
correct, and, at the same time, lively picture of 
events there and in the neighbourhood than we 
have elsewhere met with:—‘“‘ The ice having 
at length broken, on account of the prevalent 
strong southerly winds, we are now enabled to 
continue our landing of stores, and the trans- 
port fleet in the bay are obliged (much to their 
dissatisfaction) to have recourse to their boats 
and lighters once more, after having amused 
themselves for the past month in discharging 
their cargoes daily on the ice. We all hail 
with delight this change in the weather, for 
between the various daily reports of an expected 
attack from the Russians in our rear, and the 
channel frozen over to the Taman side in our 
front (almost sufficient to allow the crossing of 
an immense army), our situation has been any- 
thing but comfortable, and, with the exception 
of our transport skippers, who rejoice in any- 
thing like demurrage, especially in government 
employ, everything seems in high glee. We 
have received almost daily for the past month 
accounts from Tartar spies that a large body of 
the Russian army are intrenching themselves at 
Argin—the place where the 10th Hussars and 
Chasseurs d’ Afrique had a skirmish with the 
Cossacks in September last. From this we 
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can draw two inferences—either that an atta 
is meditated on this place, or that, the navi. 
tion of the Sea of Azoff being now rendez’ 
impracticable by our gun-boats, the Russig, 
are availing themselves of the ‘tongue | 
Arabat’ in forwarding their supples into ft: 
Crimea. ‘The latter suggestion is thought t 
most probable, for since the Kinburn affair t; 
enemy will prepare themselves for the loss } 
Perekop, and, having determined to ‘ma 
hay while the sun shines,’ are .thus taking a 
vantage of the inclemency of the season. } 
the meantime, should their object be an atta 
upon us, they will find that General Vivian b: 
not been idle, and, with the limited means} 
his disposal, has rendered this place, in a mi; 
tary point of view, perfectly capable of resistit 
an attack of an army of 30,000 men. The on; 
obstacle heretofore has been a want of sieg, 
guns to put into position, which deficien) 
has been in a measure attended to by the coi 
mander-in-chief before Sebastopol and 3 
seraskier at Constantinople, the latter havi} 
sent up some beautiful long 32-pounder bre 
pieces from the foundry at Tophané. TT 
Turkish soldiers, as you are aware, have t} 
reputation of being the most capable in t: 
world at throwing up earthworks and diggi; 
intrenchments; and certainly, in this instany, 
they deserve a great deal of praise, for, und} 
the able guidance of Major Stokes, the co. 
manding engineer officer of the continger, 
they have completed works which might wi 
be shown as examples to other nations. F¢ 
Paul is now a second Malakoff, and, shoul 
necessity oblige us to evacuate Kertch and fi 


Cossacks paid us a visit, and approached in lar. 
numbers (supposed 5000) to within four 
five miles of this place. The alarm guns ha: 
ing been fired, every man was at his post wit 
wonderful alacrity, the batteries of artille’ 
taking up their respective positions in the tou 
and on the Yenikale and Fort Paul roads. H’ 
majesty’s gun-boat Weser, although frozen t 
hard and fast in the ice, was prepared f 
action, being in a position to command t 
Yenikale Road, and by the elevation of 

great guns, to throw shot and shell far beyar 
the town in the direction of Arabat. Show 
the services of this vessel not have been requir 
in either of these points, Lieutenant Ross hi 
already volunteered to place himself and } 
crew under the general’s orders, and work t 
batteries if required. The Land Transpc 
Corps were on the alert, and prepared to co} 
vey ammunition to the different magaziné 
and the commissariat turned out a large for? 
of Tartar labourers, armed with axes, dl 


to prevent the firing of any of the gove 
| 


| 
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ment stores, which had been well filled with 
provisions previous to the setting in of the ice. 
Our cavalry having been ordered out, under the 
eommand of Major M‘Donald, the Cossacks 
fell back, but in the evening returned and 
burnt the Spanish farm, about six miles dis- 
tant, from which the contingent had been re- 
ceiving large supplies of forage. ‘The health of 
the contingent has been excellent, and Brigadier 
Holmes, the commandant at Kertch, with his 
able assistant, Dr. Gunn, leaves no means un- 
tried in regulating the sanatary condition of 
the town; in fact, everything has been done 
to guard against disease which might be brought 
on through negligence in not removing the 
filth which naturally collects in a place of this 
kind. With the exception of the land trans- 
port, which requires increasing, since 8000 
more men have been added to the contingent 
force, every department is in thorough order ; 
and the commissariat at the present moment 
have four months’ provisions in advance, already 
landed and stored. No exertions have been 
spared on the part of Commissary-general 
Adams to provide everything in his power for 
the comfort of the contingent; and consider- 
(ng the late season of the year before it was 
etermined where should be its field of opera- 
| 
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_ Iy a previous chapter the effect produced 
oy the fall of Sebastopol upon the Moham- 
medan and Christian races of the Turkish em- 
dire, and especially at Constantinople, was 
described. For a long time after that event 
the Greeks caused uneasiness by the malevo- | 
vent spirit they evinced towards the allies, 
nd their sympathy with Russia. ‘heir grief 
snd rage were boundless when they heard of the 
jllied successes in the Sea of Azoff following 
apidly upon the capture of Sebastopol. These 
/eelings were increased by the taking of Kin- 
urn; and as the cavalry skirmishes and re- 

onnaissances in the neighbourhoods of Kertch 

nd Eupatoria were exaggerated by the Turk- 

sh press into grand battles, in which the Rus- 

jlans were defeated with great slaughter, the 

reek mind had constant food for its regrets and 

‘Xasperation. So vehement was the defence of 
he Russian cause by Greeks of respectability 

“steamboats, cafés, and bazaars, and so out- 

“ageous their insults of the allies, especially to 

he French, that the gensd’arms established 

YY the latter at Constantinople made numerous 

Tests, and the sultan’s government took such 

‘eps as led these persons to apprehend the | 
VOL. Ir, 
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tion, as well as the difficulty in making con- 
tracts, I consider the commissariat has accom- 
plished wonders. Two companies of the 71st 
regiment are in Kertch, and the remainder, 
under command of Colonel Ready, are at Yeni- 
kale. Part of a company of the Royal Artil- 
lery, under the acting command of Lieutenant 
Woolfe, are at Fort St. Paul. These, with the 
4th regiment d’Infantry de Marine, divisions 
of the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, and 10th Hussars, 
and about 16,000 of the contingent, constitute 
the force under General Vivian’s command, 
and who occupy the posts of Kertch, Yenikale, 
and Fort St. Paul. At Yenikale I am informed 
that the men of the 71st regiment have esta- 
blished a capital theatre, and perform one day 
each week before a well-filled house. With 
the exception of an occasional soirée at one 
another’s barracks, I think the Turks are with- 
out amusement; but, being naturally a very 
steady race of men, they are contented by sit- 
ting at their own firesides nightly, and listen- 
ing to the recital of oriental tales. They all 
appear well contented with the discipline, &c., 
established by the English officers who com- 
mand them, and their wants being supplied in 
food, pay, and clothing, they have no cause of 
complaint.” 
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| CHAPTER: CXX. 
| ‘TURKEY FROM THE FALL OF SOUTHERN SEBASTOPOL UNTIL THE TREATY OF PEACE, 


“It is to be feared that the next time we go to war on account of Turkey it will be for the spoils.” 


MAJOR-GENERAL Sir W. F, Witiiams, Bart. 


penalty of treason. -This policy imperfectly 
served as a warning, for fanaticism mastered all 
other influences in the Greek mind. The Turk- 
ish government behaved with the greatest de- 
cency and tolerance throughout this agitation. 

The state of the Christian communities, and 
their relations with the Turks mutually, were 
constant sources of irritation and weakness to 
the allies; for Russia found a pretext for as- 
suming a superior moral position in the struggle 
as the friend of Christianity, and the defender 
of persecuted races, whereas her only motives 
for interfering in Turkish affairs were bigotry, 
avarice of territory, and ambition of conquest : 
unless it be allowed that certain Russian states- 
men and the Russian court really regarded the 
dismemberment of Turkey as inevitable, and 
taking ‘‘time by the forelock’’—and Turkey 
also—resolved to secure the largest portion of 
the prey. That events will ultimately necessi- 
tate the dismemberment of the Turkish em- 
pire we have little doubt; and that such an 
opinion forces itself upon the mind of the re- 
markable man from whose words the motto for 
this chapter is selected, the motto itself suffi- 
ciently indicates. The state of Turkey at this 

40 it 
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juncture justified these apprehensions, and fur- 
nished Russia with a plausible argument to 
excuse her doings. The conduct of the Chris- 
tian populations subject to Turkey, and of the 
Christian allies of Turkey, was not calculated 
to soften the asperity of the Turks to either. 
When British officers and visitors urged the 
wisdom of a more tolerant policy, the reply was, 
‘‘Behold, O great English lord, this war arose 
from a quarrel between one sect of Christians 
and another, and Greeks and Armenians are 
only prevented by the followers of Islam from 
cutting one another’s throats.” When the 
toleration practised by the allies was referred 
to as an example for. Turkey to follow, intelli- 
gent Turks pointed to the jealousy which 
France and Austria evinced to English and 
American missionaries; and with still more 
force reminded the English of the persecutions 
carried on by the chaplains at Scutari against 
the Scripture-readers sent out by voluntary 
communities in England to assist in ministering 
consolation to the sick. A writer from Scutari 
pithily remarked—“ Christianity, in her several 
aspects, at present is doing harm—deep, deadly 
harm—to the mind of the Turk; he cannot 
recognise her as of God.” Still, in commerce 
and general intelligence, the traitorous Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte were increasing in 
influence and power; while in every depart- 
ment the Turks were declining,—even in 
the military art; for, notwithstanding the 
heroism of the Turkish soldier when well 
led, the Turkish government seldom intrusted 
the care of its troops to able or skilful men, 
nor amongst native officers were these to be 
often obtained. ‘‘ The fiery valour of Khaled” 
was often to be found in the armies of ‘Turkey 
among the common soldiers—seldom or never 
among their leaders, and the spirit of the 
caliphs had departed from her palaces. Almost 


all her successful officers were foreigners ; those 


who were not, received their education in 
foreign lands. Englishmen planned and exe- 
cuted nearly all her arsenals and docks; 
English, French, and Germans trained her 
armies; and officers of the first-named power 
disciplined her navy. Still she effected to de- 
spise the Giaour, even as she hated him. 
When the people of Turkey heard that France 
and England had become allies, and that fleets 
and armies were to be sent by these powers to 
the sultan’s aid, their impression was that these 
resources were to be placed at the sultan’s 
absolute disposal—that he would, in fact, 
command the auxiliary forces of the West. 
Great was their disgust when they found it 
otherwise; indignation and rage were added to 
that feeling when they found that the allies 
were perfectly masters of their own move- 
ments. But when, at last, they found these 
armed hosts interfering in the policy of Tur- 
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key, and, above all, in its domestic policy, ai 
with bold language, a strong will, and even 
high hand, blank astonishment and despa 
took possession of the Turkish mind. Tver 
fresh concession as to his treatment of his ow 
subjects, wrung, by what the Turks regard 
an armed diplomacy, from the sultan, was r, 
ceived as a new omen of the decline of 1] 
state. Every statute which the allies insist¢ 
upon as necessary to the regeneration of Tu 
key, the Turks themselves considered the ha 
binger of her ruin. They wished nothir 
changed but their weakness; they desired 4 
cumulation of strength to repel the Russian 
and to work their will upon the Christie 
populations of the sultan’s empire. : 

The treaty with Greece, forced upon fl 
sultan by the Western powers, did not wor 
well; its effects were not at first seen; but ; 
the time of which we now write it was gen 
rally regarded as injurious to the welfare ar 
even to the security of Turkey. The right: 
the rayahs to assert an acquired Hellen 
nationality against the authority of the Turkis 
courts was certainly pernicious, notwithstam 
ing the modifications and restrictions by whi 
that privilege was restrained. According © 
the general relations of Turkey with oth 
powers, the privilege of consular trial existe, 
which removed the subjects of foreign nation 
resident in Turkey, from the caprices, fanat 
cism, prejudices against Giaours, and inequl 
able maxims, prevailing in Turkish a 
According to the Greek treaty, Greece was | 
be put on a level with the most highly-favours 
nations, and therefore the right above specifi 
belonged to her subjects. It had, howeve 
been the practice of the Greek subjects of th 
Porte to cross the frontier, reside a certa) 
time in Greece, adopt an Hellenic nationalit: 
and then return to Turkey, claiming all t) 
immunities of foreigners; so that within t) 


es 


were thus throwing off their allegiance to hin 
and adopting allegiance to another soverely 
that notoriously sought to revolutionise al 
sultan’s dominions, and extend his own ; 
their cost. The King of Greece impudent 
sought to continue this right; and a clause} 
that effect was originally inserted in the treat 
but struck out at the remonstrance of Turke 
Nevertheless, the vast numbers of the sultar 
subjects who had adopted Greek nationali 
previous to the treaty, and obviously wl 
purposes hostile to the sultan’s governmet, 
were allowed to continue their claims to t 
immunity, leaving, as it proved, an element 
disunion and disorder in the country. 1 
treaty in no respect did justice to Turkey; 

was an illustration of the time-serving, t1 

ming policy of the allies; they desired to cr 
Greece in her wrong-doing, and, upon prom) 


| 
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sf repentance, allow her to escape all the 
yenalties of her faithlessness and animosity to 
‘he allied cause. There were reasons for this 
yhich were satisfactory to France and Austria, 
jut could not give satisfaction to England, and 
lid not give redress to Turkey. ‘There were 
‘nen among the Greeks, natives of Turkey, who, 
vhen assured of the fall of Sebastopol, and the 
yeries of successes gained by the allies after 
‘hat event, perceived that no hope of religious 
yscendancy, or even of religious immunity of 
‘my kind, could be promoted by Russia, and 
“oreseeing a peace disadvantageous to Russian 
‘nfluence in ‘Turkey, politically assumed a fear 
jf Russian ascendancy at Constantinople as 
nore dangerous to the pure Greek rite and to 
reek nationality than the rule of the sultan; 
jut there were none who disguised their greater 
ipprehension of religious disadvantage from the 
wscendancy of French and Austrian counsels 
§ the Porte in favour of the Latin Church, 
md the ascendancy of England in favour of 
Protestantism and religious liberty. 

The Armenians sympathised with these 
weeks. What this section of Greeks professed, 
he Armenians generally and sincerely thought. 
they were adverse to a Russian conquest, 
vhich would coerce them to the Greek rite, 
‘ut preferred that to the abject subjection 
vhich Turkey imposed upon them, and to the 
‘scendancy in any degree of Mohammedanism ; 
jut they were very willing to coquette with 
he czar, to act as Russian agents for Rus- 
ian gold, and, by an ostensible friendship, 
Dtain for their patriarchs and prelates, 
hrough the Muscovite embassy, titles and 
fonours. At first the hopes of the Armenians 
urned much to America, but the American 
afiuence was not exercised with an astute 
‘olicy, nor their services to the Armenian 
‘eople gratefully appreciated. The following 
ingularly interesting letter on the state of the 
menians was written from Scutari, and ac- 
‘ords in most respects with the opinions which 
ve here expressed :—‘‘ Twenty minutes’ ride 
‘ut of the Asiatic portion of the metropolis of 
turkey opens to view an immense waste of 
‘ills, mountains, flats, and ravines nearly deso- 
we; a large flock of sheep and goats may be 
tet with, or a herd of cattle picking out what 
Toweth of itself; or in yon ravine is a small 
illage of Turks, and in another more distant a 
arger village of Armenians; all look rude and 
‘Deultivated, in a natural state, except here 
ind there a spot exposed, for want of fencing, 
athe most fertile valleys; and these spots 
Tegreen, with corn springing out of the earth, 
hat was but half-mowed, of late, by a rude 
Jough, and trodden nearly all over by the pair 
f hard-shinned oxen that drew that simple 
astrument: yet everything is fuil of interest 
? the intelligent Christian as he rides freely, 
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and inhales the soft air that breathes upon this 
fertile but rude country. Many sweet, lowly, 
and lovely flowers spring and bloom unnoticed 
among the contemptible scrub and heath, that 
are all stunted and crippled till they spread, 
fixed in the fertile soil, only to defy the growth 
of articles more suited to the comfort of man 
for support and pleasure, when light has been 
diffused to raise the fragrance of cultivated 
plants, and to cut up and consume the vile and 
give to the useful the genial rays of sunshine, 
or the shade of fruit and timber .trees, where 
all before was desolation. The historical 
memorials of this land are exceedingly inter- 
esting; but, above all other people here, the 
the Armenians are, as a nation, most interest- 
ing for their remote antiquity; yet, like the 
sweet, lowly, lonely, and lovely flower upon 
the heath-down, they are now spreading their 
influence unostentatiously. When Abraham 
wandered in Padan-Aram, or Mesopotamia, he 
found there an hospitable people; and, except- 
ing the single despot, Cushan Risbathaim, we 
read of no Armenians who made war for the 
extension of their dominion. At a later period 
the two regicides who slew the blasphemous 
despot in the house of Nimrod, found an inde- 
pendent monarchy and an asylum in the land 
of Armenia. This people retain the same dis- 
position as their hospitable forefathers. They 
have no soldiers nor sailors; but they are dis- 
tinct from the Turks and the Greeks by lan- 
guage, by customs, and by many lovely traits 
of character. It is not necessary to speak of 
generosity after the old style in Britain, espe- 
cially in writing of a people long trodden 
down, and suffering extortion and oppression, 
with persecution that may have induced an 
avaricious spirit under a state of compulsory 
ignorance; but it is worthy of our admiration 
that we find them kind-hearted, especially to 
the ‘ Zngliz,’ polite, intelligent, industrious, and 
entertaining. Very little attention to their 
very fair, and smooth, and intelligent faces 
will enable the stranger to pick them out from 
the Turks and Greeks, who are inferior to 
them in these things; and the only danger of 
a mistake would be in meeting with a Jew 
amongst them, for many of the Jews resemble 
them here in the fair smooth skin and high 
straight forehead,—the foreheads of the Greeks 
and ‘lurks being more inclined, and the Arme- 
nians and Israelites, being unquestionably de- 
scendants of Shem, and both alike are very 
distinct from the others. The Assyrians, as a 
people, against whom the Armenians had to 
contend for the independence of their nation 
and country, are now unknown and extinct, 
but the latter are everywhere found, as a 
people who are looking out for Scripture light 
from Britain, and animated with patriotic 
feelings for the prosperity of their nation. 
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They are without a king, as a people, and at 
the same time they have a very high regard 
for the sultan as loyal subjects. They have 
national administration allowed in some points ; 
their priests exercise the power of a magis- 
trate; and though these priests exercise that 
power to persecute, they would rather endure 
it for a time, in hope of reformation, than 
suffer the contention of foreign sects to break 
the harmony of their existence as a nation. 
These priests have hitherto maintained a 
jealous regard for the customs of antiquity, as 
conservatives, so far as to retain the formalities 
of heathen times as to dresses, chanting, deco- 
rating the altar, bowings, prostrations, &c., in 
their worship professedly as Christians. But 
there are many who hope for a change, and 
with good reason, for the priests are paid by 
the people, as by families, each family choosing 
its priest; hence, as the light gets diffused, the 
priests must improve also, or they will not be 
sustained. Here we may also state a fact in 
proof. An English doctor has recently had 
much intercourse with these people, and the 
result is, even the priests begin to preach from 
the Scriptures as they never were known to do 
before. Several influential laymen amongst 
them are, by the same influence, beginning to 
spread the Gospel from house to house, and 
within a few days it is expected they will 
have a Sunday-school opened. It is with 
much grief of heart we have to say these 
people are out of confidence with the Ameri- 
cans. ‘hey say—‘Some of our own people 
that have been educated preach Christ, but 
the Americans preach theology, and make dis- 
putes about questions, which will make us 
divided, and we do not like such things. If 
some Knglish will come and give medicine to 
the sick, they can instruct us, and we can do 
for ourselves. We do not like the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and we do not want different sects 
amongst us. Give us Bibles and _ Bible- 
teachers, who can heal the sick, and who love 
our nation.’ From the Turks we have met 
with ignorant haughtiness and stolid barbarity ; 
from the Greeks, coarseness, perfidy, fraud, 
and drunkenness; but from the Armenians, 
gentleness, sincerity, and kindness; from all 
we find just the same things we had under- 
stood before from history. In conversation 
they are free and easy; in their habits, the 
most cleanly of orientals that have come under 
our own personal observation. They are 
highly delighted to entertain an English hekim 
(doctor), who can speak to them of Christ, and 
all the wisdom of the ‘Jngliz.? While being 
amongst them we have given every facility to 
the diffusion of the Gospel, not sparing ex- 
pense, though unable to labour much personally 
in this way, not having leisure, hoping it will 
find more support from friends in England, 
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where the matter is better known, as we ho; 
to make it known shortly, in various way 
more at large.’”” We know of no description ’ 
the general spirit and condition of the Arm) 
nian population of Turkey, as compared wit 
Greek and Turk, which presents so faithful 
picture. At the same time it must not be fo 
gotten that in the north of Asiatic Turke’ 
along the Russian frontiers, the Armenie 
people have been corrupted by Russian gol) 
and deceived by the czar’s promises, and, j 
consequence, are not loyal to the sultan, bi 
rather hope for the advance of Muscovite cor 
quest, in the expectation that it will give the. 
freedom from Mohammedan persecution. | 

Thus matters stood between the Porte ar 
people of Turkey, when, before the close ( 
1855, Austria with great earnestness pressé 
renewed negotiations upon all the belligerent, 
As soon as France and England perceived thi 
a new peace conference was likely to ensu) 
they worked to disarm Russia, if possible, | 
her strong weapon of moral contest—the coi 
dition of the Christian population of the Tur] 
ish dominions. A good deal had been don 
and, as the reader suw in the chapters on th 
defence of Kars, the effect produced upon th 
Christian sects of Asiatic Turkey was cor 
siderable. But much more remained to | 
done if Russia, in a new ecnference, were t 
be deprived of her specious pretext for inte: 
ference. Accordingly, the ambassadors of tk 
allies and of Austria pressed such concessio1 
upon the sultan, as would leave little tot 
discussed on the “‘ fourth point” in any ne} 
conference. ‘The ministers of the allies hayin 
drawn up a note, representing their desires f 
reform and concession, presented it to th 
Sublime Porte on the 22nd of January. Th 
first point insisted upon in this document w4 
the recognition of equality among all subject 
of the sultan, irrespective of creed, and th 
protection alike of the persons and property « 
all, as a consequence of that recognition. J 


referred to the position of foreigners in th 
Turkish dominions, as to their legal incapaeit 
to hold real property. The second point tree 
of the maladministration of justice in th 
Turkish courts. As the prejudices of t 

Mussulman judges were not likely to giv 
way, separate courts for Mohammedans an 
Christians were proposed, when the prosecuta 
and defendant were of the same creed. Mixe, 
courts were suggested for mixed cases. Th 
right of Christian testimony in all courts W 
demanded. This was a great difficulty ; for th 
Greeks had so little probity or veracity in the! 
dealings with Turks, that the latter were no 
likely to place the smallest reliance upon thei 
evidence. ‘he third point referred to policé 
A great many suggestions were offered cor 
cerning internal improvement, commerce, an 
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other matters, which seemed very inappropriate 
in such a document. A lecture was read to 
the sultan and his government which, had it 
come from Russia, all Western Europe would 
have resounded with the outcry of our poli- 
ticians and diplomatists. In fact, there was 
scarcely a subject connected with the manage- 
ment of the internal affairs of the sultan’s 
empire in which, in a tone of demand, some 
suggestions were not presented. he fourth 
point referred to the army. The document 
recorded that the loyalty of all classes should 
be relied upon for armed support to the sultan’s 
throne. The sultan and his government knew 
well that the Christians of his empire would 
eyade enlistment and conscription if they 
could, unless they had some political object in 
‘view adverse to his rule, for which they would 
‘probably arm. The last point demanded a 
repeal of the law prohibiting Christians from 
filling civil and military offices. 

With these concessions, it was evident that 
‘Mohammedan ascendancy was gone for ever. 
Neither in race nor religion could the Turks 
‘possess any distinctive power. ‘The races and 
Teligionists in whose favour these concessions 
‘were sought could not be conciliated, except 
‘the Armenians, who had no taste for arms. 
The Greeks would never be satisfied with any- 
thing short of the ascendancy of the Greek 
Mame and race, religion and language, alike 
‘above Turk and Armenian. 

When the Turkish cabinet received this 
astounding series of proposals, it returned 
them to the ambassadors, and begged them to 
Teconsider demands so sweeping, and so likely 
to humble the sultan’s sovereign power. The 
‘ambassadors admitted the reasonableness of this 
request, and modified the proposals, but vaguely 
land indefinitely, preferring to leave their ulte- 
ior shape to the result of personal conferences. 
_ The Christians did not receive these pro- 
posals as favourably as their patrons expected, 
or as favourably as did the Turkish govern- 
ment. The payment of a tax for exemption 
from military service would be abolished upon 
the new plan, whereas the Christians, having 
10 ambition to be drawn in the conscription, 
would prefer the tax. The light in which the 
Jreeks chose to take it at last was a demand for 
he abolition of the conscription tax, originally 
substituted for a conscription, and to consider 
shemselves entitled to exemption from both. 

thus did they turn every effort made in their 
»vehalf into a grievance, except it came from 
Qussia, as of like faith with themselves, and 
inless it tended to subvert the sultan’s power, 
ond exalt their own ambition on its ruin. 

_ After much discussion, and close urgency on 
he part of the ambassadors, their large de- 
aands were in the main conceded. Lord Strat- 
ord de Redcliffe was resolved to follow up 
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this success promptly, and with a boldness 
that startled all. He invited the sultan to a 
fancy ball! The sultan, according to Mussul- 
man ideas, is the representative, and in a 
certain sense the successor, of the Prophet. 
He is above all kings, and must recognise no 
equal. His presence should be gnarded from 
all approach, unless admission be vouchsafed 
as the greatest favour. To go as a guest to the 
house of an ambassador—to see ladies expose 
themselves in the familiarities of the fashion- 
able dances, from which so many of their sex 
shrink with disgust in their own countries— 
was horrible to Turkish notions of the sacred- 
ness of their sultan. Whatever surprise the 
offer of such an invitation from the chief of 
the Giaour lords might cause, the sultan’s 
acceptance of it caused much more. The 
wisest Turks shook their heads sadly, and 
stroked their beards, saying that ‘Allah was 
great, but Turkey was fallen ;” they murmured 
like the prophet in ‘his plaintive song, ‘‘ God 
hath shown his people hard things; he has 
made us to drink the wine of astonishment.” 
On the 31st of January, Pera was filled with 
multitudes of persons in the highest excite- 
ment, hurrying to every point of view from 
which the great wonder of the visit of the 
great padishaw to the great Giaour might be 
viewed. Not only was the sultan to be there, 
but all the dignitaries of his capital and go- 
vernment were to be there to receive him. 
The approaches to the palace were guarded by 
British Guards and Highlanders, some detach- 
ments of both being then at Constantinople. 
This circumstance increased the pomp, and the 
strange associations of the scene. There stood 
the red infidels, with their gigantic statures 
and plumed hats, in all the pride of power, as 
if every man felt that a greater victory was 
gained over the East that day than had been 
gained for the East when the tricolour of France 
floated above the Malakoff. The band of the 
first battalion of the German Legion performed 
various airs. At eight o’clock at night a sig- 
nal-fire blazed on the heights above the imperial 
palace of Tcheregan, and on the instant the 
booming of cannon from Galata Serai pro- 
claimed that the sultan had left his palace. 
Before nine o’clock he arrived at the embassy, 
the troops presented arms, and the band 
struck up the ‘‘Sultan’s March” and “God 
save the Queen.’’ Lord Stratford received 
his majesty at the foot of the great stair- 
case. The guests had assembled in the ball- 
room. A throne had been prepared for him, 
upon which he took. his seat, the represen- 
tatives of foreign powers standing at one side, 
and the dignitaries of his own empire at the 
other. The ladies of foreign ambassadors, and 
other distinguished foreigners, were presented 
to him. After such ceremonials as were in- 
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tended to mark the homage of the company 
for the sovereign of the country in whose 
capital they were assembled, dancing began. 
It was the first time his imperial majesty had 
witnessed the dances of Northern and Western 
Europe, and the expressions of his countenance 
were of surprise, alternating with disapproval. 
He stood up to observe the forms and evolu- 
tions of the dances, and only once seated 
himself during the hour he remained. At the 
termination of that period he ordered his 
attendants to show him to the refreshment- 
room. His majesty is extremely enervated by 
his mode of life, and is unable to bear any 
fatigue, much less practise any manly exercise. 
He intended to return to the ball-room, but 
found his strength insufficient. On his with- 
drawal, he took Ttord Stratford’s hand—a 
departure from custom, as only the pashas of 
highest dignity are allowed to touch the sultan, 
and then only his feet. 

The French, ever emulous, were desirous to 
see an equal honour paid to the French am- 
bassador, who addressed an invitation to his 
majesty of a similar nature to that of Lord 
Stratford. It was accepted. M. Thouvenel 
seemed determined to improve upon his Eng- 
lish diplomatic cousin, for very splendid pre- 
parations were made for the sultan’s reception, 
The palace of the embassy was brilliantly illu- 
minated, and on the sultan’s arrival, Bengal 
lights burst forth, showing the sultan the 
grandeur of the scene through which he was 
passing. The pyrotechnic displays of M. Thou- 
venel surpassed anything in the way of exterior 
preparation made by Lord Stratford. In the 
interior of the embassy there was the usual 
fault of all French official receptions—the affair 
was-too military. There was a chasteness and 
massive grandeur in the interior preparations 
of the palace of the British embassy which 
were in better taste than the dazzling bright- 
ness and extreme military pomp of the French 
embassy. Zouaves, cuirassiers, dragoons, and 
Chasseurs d’Afrique were crowded in the 
palace, wherever a soldier could be placed with 
any supposed propriety. The general effect 
of all this military display was exaggerated, 
and exceedingly out of keeping. 

The sultan seemed to have learned his lesson 
by his visit to the English embassy. He bore 
himself with more dignity, and on beholding a 
portrait of the Emperor Napoleon, he turned to 
the ambassador, and said, “‘I am happy to 

behold the features of my august and faithful 
ally. I experience the most lively satisfac- 
tion at being Ais guest to-day.” His majesty 
was more splendidly attired for this ambas- 
sadorial visit than the former—his apparel was 
resplendent with jewels. He was also more 
lively and self-possessed. ‘The arrangements 
were altogether more showy and less tasteful 
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than at the English embassy. The usual happy 
aptitude for receptions in good taste, at all 
events where no temptation to pompous mili- 
tary parade exists, seemed to have forsaken 
the French on this occasion. Nothing could 
surpass the grace and ease of the sultan, who 
won the regard of all the guests of the evening. 

Such were the doings of the Turkish capital 
while negotiations were going on with great 
activity in the other European courts, and 
while the belligerent armies were confronting 
one another, and preparing to stain the flowery 
fields of the Crimea with carnage, when spring 
should set them free for action. | 

On the 18th of February Constantinople 


passed from the tradition of centuries to a ney 


phase of political existence. On that day th 
promulgation of the vast concessions accedec 
to all the races and religions in the Turkist 
empire, constituted a new era in the Moslen 
history. ‘The day was cold and wet—one o 
those cold, miserable days so peculiar to tha 
city, when winter begins to soften into-the firs 
indications of spring. Never before did the capi 
tal of successive empires witness such crowd 
congregated together. The Turkish soldiers ex 
erted themselves with exemplary patience an( 
energy, especially the sultan’s guards, to kee 
the line; but such was the throng, that thei 
efforts were inadequate. It was an occasion ¢ 
evief to Abdul-Medjid; one of his daughter 
was buried that day, and the ceremonial of he 
funeral retarded the proclamation of the poli 
tical concessions some hours. From the fune 
ral rites of his child he proceeded to bury th 
ascendancy of his race and creed. What eme 
tions must that day have passed through th 
heart of the lord of a thousand races and tribes 
and the head of a people, the strangest and mos 
romantic in its history which the world ave 
witnessed, except the children of Israel. A 
day the multitudes of every creed and rae 
which are represented by the motley inhab: 
tants of Constantinople, stood beneath th 
drizzling rain, bitten by the piercing colt 
At three o’clock the chief of the chancellerie ¢ 
the grand-vizier read the firman. ‘The Sheil 
ul-Islam offered a prayer, it was believed, muc 
against his will. The grand-vizier delivere 
an address. Copies of the firman and of th 
erand-vizier’s speech were distributed amon 
the excited multitude, and the firman wé 
ordered to be translated into all the languagé 
of the empire, and sent into every provinel 
The pageant dissolved, and the people disp 

Few who knew Turkey believed in the st 
cerity of the chief actors in this drama : sultal 
vizier, sheik, and the multitudinous crowd | 
officials concerned, intended the firman -to be 
dead letter—and a dead letter it remained, & 
cept as the importunities and threats of the ep 
bassies compelled some semblance of conform 
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to its provisions. Although one of the most im- 
portant political documents of the age, it is not 
necessary to insert it entire. It was addressed 
to the grand-vizier, and contained certain pre- 
liminary declarations customary to the for- 
malities of Turkish state papers. Our readers 
will perceive that it is drawn up with con- 
summate ability, disguising in generalities of 
language the force of the concessions made. 
For instance, the fact that the testimony of 
Christians should in future be admissible is 
conveyed, not by an express declaration in plain 
terms, but by an implication, which, however, 
necessarily involves the fact. Thus, in refer- 
ence to the proceedings of the mixed courts, it 
orders that all the witnesses shall take an oath 
according to the forms binding in his religion. 


Copy of the Firman of the Sultan, granting civil 
and religious equality to all his Subjects. 


“ By the efforts of my subjects and those of 
my allies, the external relations of my govern- 
ment have acquired a new force, and I wish 
now likewise to augment its strength in the 
interior, and to make all my subjects happy, 
for, united as they are by their common sacri- 
fices and their patriotism, they are all equal in 
my eyes; my will is therefore that the follow- 
ing points be rigorously enforced :— 

“T confirm all the assurances given by the 
Hatti Scheriff of Gulhané, as to the security of 
the lives, the property, and honour of all classes 
at my subjects, without distinction of rank or 
eligion, and I will that these assurances be 
minutely observed. 

“All the privileges and immunities which 
gave been given to the Christian and other 
sommunities which are under my sceptre are 
gain confirmed. A revision will be effected 
without delay of the privileges, and improve- 
nents made according to the spirit of the age 
md the actual state of society, and with my 
jovereign sanction. The councils which will 
@ expressly established at the patriarch’s, 
mder the inspection of the Sublime Porte, will 
lave to discuss these improvements and sub- 
nit them tomy government. The power given 
0 the patriarchs by Mohammed the Conqueror 
md my other glorious ancestors will be com- 
ined with this new position created for them 
yy me, and when the mode of election of the 
atriarch will have been ameliorated, the patri- 
ch will be named by diploma for life. 

“According to a method devised by the 
sublime Porte, the patriarch, and the chiefs of 
he Christian and other communities, the patri- 
tchs, archbishops, vicaries, bishops, and rabbis, 
rill have to take an oath of allegiance. 

“All contributions and casual profits levied 
y the clergy from the communities are for- 
idden. Fixed revenues will be assigned to the 
atriarchs, archbishops, vicaries, and bishops, 
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and a sufficient salary apportioned to the lower 
clergy, according to their rank and functions. 
The movable and immovable goods of the clergy 
will not be touched. 

**A council chosen by the clergy and laity of 
the Christian and other communities will be 
intrusted with the direction of the nationa 
affairs of the community. 

‘‘No objection will be made to repairing the 
churches, schools, hospitals, and cemeteries in 
the different towns, villages, and hamlets ac- 
cording to the primitive design which may still 
exist. If it becomes necessary to erect new 
ones, and the patriarchs or the chiefs of the 
communities approve it, the plan will be sub- 
mitted to the Sublime Porte, in order that I 
may give my sovereign approbation for its 
erection, or else that the objections to which it 
is open might be made against it. 

“Tf in some places there is a community 
quite isolated—that is to say, without people 
belonging to another religion—such a commu- 
nity may celebrate publicly its religious cere- 
monies. But in the places inhabited by people 
belonging to different religions each may in its 
own quarter, adapting itself to the above-named 
principle, repair its proper churches, schools, 
hospitals, and cemeteries. 

‘“‘ As to building a new edifice, the patriarch | 
and synod will demand the permission of the 
Sublime Porte, which will be accorded, if there 
are no internal political considerations which 
prevent it. But whatever is done in these 
matters should be always done in a spirit of 
charity and tolerance. Energetic measures 
will be taken to insure the freest possible exer- 
cise of every religion. All epithets and dis- 
tinctions which could tend to show a differ- 
ence between one class of my subjects, as the 
lower, and another as the higher one, are for 
ever abolished from all the documents of my 
imperial chancellery. It is likewise strictly 
forbidden to officials and private individuals to 
use offensive and dishonouring terms, and the 
offenders will be punished. 

‘* As all religions can be exercised freely, no 
one will be molested on account of his religion, 
and no one forced to change his religion. As 
the choice of those employed depends on my 
imperial will, all my subjects will be received 
for offices according to the existing regulations, 
and according to their capacities, and if they 
satisfy the conditions demanded by the regula- 
tions of the imperial schools—namely, if they 
are of the proper age, and pass the prescribed 
examinations—they will be admitted likewise 
into the military offices. Besides, each com- 
munity is free to erect schools for arts and 
sciences. Only the studies followed there and 
the choice of teachers will be subject to the 
inspection of a mixed commission named by 
the Sublime Porte. 
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<‘ All commercial and criminal causes be- 
tween the members of two different religious 
communities will be subject to a mixed court, 
whose sittings will be public. The accuser 
and accused will be confronted there, and the 
witnesses will take the oath, according to their 
religion, to tell the truth. Civil causes in the 
provinces and sandjaks will be examined in the 
mixed courts, in the presence of the vali and 
the cadi. ‘The sittings will be likewise public. 
Causes between two of the same community, 
or those relating to successions, will, according 
to the wish of the parties, be brought before 
the patriarchs or the medjlids. A commercial 
and criminal code, as well as regulations re- 
specting the proceedings of the mixed courts, 
will be as soon as possible completed, and pub- 
lished after being translated into all the lan- 
guages in my empire. 

‘‘In order to combine humanity with jus- 
tice, the state of the prisons and other places 
of detention will be ameliorated, and regula- 
tions made as to the detention of those con- 
demned for smaller crimes. With the excep- 
tion of the police regulations of the Sublime 
Porte in this respect, all ill-treatment and cor- 
poral punishment or torture are completely 
abolished, and whoever should dare to inflict 
them will be severely punished. The police 
in Constantinople, as well as in the provinces, 
must be so established as to protect most 
efficiently life and property. 

“As equality of taxation will be introduced, 
it will be justice that the Christian and other 
subjects should furnish, as well as the Mussul- 
mans, their contingent of troops; they must 
therefore submit to the decision which has been 
lately taken in this respect. But in these 
questions the system will be followed to give 
an equivalent in money—that is, to give money, 
and be thereby exempt from active service. 

** Regulations will be made shortly for em- 
ploying all the subjects in the ranks of the 
army, independently of the Mussulmans, and 
when made these regulations will be published. 

‘The medjlis will be reformed in the pro- 
vinces, in order to place the election of Mus- 
sulmans and non-Mussulmans on a good foot- 
ing, and to insure the free and true manifesta- 
tion of opinion; and energetic measures will 
be taken that the Sublime Porte may know 
the result of these opinions, and on which side 
the right is. 

‘As in commercial affairs, and as regards 
the possession of landed property, the laws 
are equal for all my subjects; when the Sub- 
lime Porte shall have made an arrangement 
with the foreign powers, to the effect that 
foreigners should submit in this respect to the 
Jaws of the country, and pay imposts at the 
same rate as the natives, the right to possess 
landed property will be conceded to foreigners. 
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“‘ As the taxes are levied equally on all sul 
jects, one must think of the means to prevey 
the abuses in the collection of these taxe 
especially of the tithes, and to establish, as f 
as it is possible, a direct system of collectio 
instead of the system of farming the revem 
now pursued. In the meantime, any publ 
functionary who should let such revenues at) 
public auction, or even take a share in it, wi 
be severely punished. The local taxes mus 
as much as possible, be distributed so as not ' 
do harm to the production and to the develo 
ment of commerce. Imposts will be levied ; 
the provinces for generally useful purpose 
which will be applied for the benefié of tho 
provinces, which will have the advantage | 
the roads for their communication inland ar 
their connection with the sea. 

‘‘As the Sublime Porte has lately made. 
budget of its revenues and expenses, this budg 
must be followed up and developed. The p: 
of each public functionary ought to be fixer 
An employé will be appointed for every Chri 
tian and other community, in order to tal 
care of the affairs which concern the generali’ 
of my subjects, and to assist atthe state counc; 
These employés are expressly taken from tl 
ministry of the grand vizier; they are nami 
for a year, and “have to take an oath befo 
they enter on their functions. 

‘“The members of the state council will | 
free to manifest their opinions in the ordina 
and extraordinary sittings, and will not | 
molested for that. The laws against corel 
tion will be executed against all my subjec 
without distinction, and to whatever class 
rank they may belong. | 

“‘The Sublime Porte will do her best | 
establish a good system of credit, and - 
all things tending to raise it, as, for instan 
a bank, for which the necessary capital wall | | 
procured. 

‘‘The Sublime Porte will construct roa! 
and canals for the transport of produce, ar 
will give facilities for the extension of agricu 
ture by removing all impediments.”’ 


The remainder of this state document oi 
sists in formalities, such as ordering the Soi 
Azam to see that the imperial will should 
executed. 

The masses of the Turkish people becan 
exasperated against all infidels by this pr 
clamation of liberty, and incendiary fires fr 
quently lit up the horizon during the 1 
mainder of February and throughout t 
month of March. These symptoms of di 
content did not cease until the treaty of pea, 
directed men’s minds into another channel 
excitement, and the people, besides, began 
hope that ‘when the fleets and armies of th 
allies departed, public affairs would flow aga: 


| 


| 


impunity, as before. 


Turkish government. 


ism overthrown. 
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ments. It was written from Constantinople, 


by one conversant with the hopes and dangers 
by which the Turkish empire was agitated :— 
“Any one who wants to give a correct picture 


of Turkish affairs in these times of crisis, tran- 


‘sition, and confusion, has to use so much dark 
colouring, that he seizes with pleasure every 


opportunity to throw in a little light, and thus 
to relieve the dreary chiaro-oscuro of the pic- 
‘ture. ‘The darkest spot in this dark picture is 
the official world at Stamboul, and just in this 
darkest spot I wish to point out a ray of light. 
It is the council of state. Like all other 


branches of Turkish bureaucracy, the council of 


state was modelled after its namesakes in con- 
finental Europe, its original destination being 
that of a legislative and controlling body, to 
which, moreover, the highest criminal juris- 
diction was added. 
the Council of the anzimat, the legislative 
functions of the council of state have been 
transferred to the former, and the council of 
state has only retained its other duties. It 
watches over the execution of the existing 
laws; it is consulted about the introduction of 
lew ones ; it exercises a species of control over 
the acts of the government in general, and 
over those of the employés in particular ; it ap- 
doints the governor-generals of the provinces, 
imd gives them their instructions, and hears 
‘he complaints of the population against the 
mployés. The judicial functions of the coun- 
‘il of state are double. First, it acts as the 
Ughest court of appeal in all criminal cases, 
nd no sentence of death can be executed un- 
@8s on the special order of the sultan, which 
3given on the report of the council of state. 
Yesides this general criminal jurisdiction, the 
ouncil of state inquires into and judges all the 
‘times committed against the state, and all the 
buses perpetrated by public functionaries. 
{would have been too much to expect that 
1 the midst of a system of corruption this 
tanch of the government should alone remain 
Acontaminated, especially as during the last 
vO. II. 
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in the old channel, and Christians throughout 
the empire might be abused and beaten with 
The influence of the 
ambassadors of the allies was used with in- 
creasing earnestness to modify the prejudices, 
and correct the abuses and corruption, of the 
The contest was a sharp 
one; the friends of the old order of things 
maintained a ceaseless struggle, and they con- 
stituted a majority everywhere, except that 
among the lowerorders and the common soldiery 
there was a strong desire to see corrupt official- 
The following letter gives a 
faithful picture of the state of things which 
followed the events already recorded in this 
The attention of the reader is es- 
pecially called to a consideration of its state- 


Since «the institution of 
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few years the members of the council of state 
were augmented just in the same ratio and in 
the same manner as those of the other public 
officers, so that any ministry who may be in 
office can with certainty calculate in most cases 
on a majority in its favour. But there is in 
the council of state a small phalanx which has 
kept its independence, and which tries to fulfil 
the object for which this body has been insti- 
tuted, without caring for the pleasure or dis- 
pleasure of any ministry. This small phalanx 
is the only sign of a systematic opposition to 
the abuses and corruption in the administra- 
tion of the country. I don’t mean to insinuate 
that there are not single men in other branches 
of the government, and others out of office, 
who deeply deplore the state to which Turkey 
has been reduced in consequence of the dis- 
honesty of government officials, but, being 
isolated, their voice is not audible, and their 
efforts are without any great result; whereas 
the union of this minority in the state council 
and the more independent position of the mem- 
bers act, in many instances, as a check on the 
government. At the head of this minority is 
Ahmed Vefik Effendi, the late ambassador in 
Persia. He is one of the few Turks who have 
reaped all the advantages of a European educa- 
tion without losing their national character. 
The usual case is that young men sent to Europe 
bring back a superficial knowledge of Euro- 
pean ideas, and neglect to study their own 
country. They cease thus to be Turks with- 
out becoming Europeans. arly employed in 
prominent situations, Ahmed Vefik Effendi has 
attracted the attention of all parties who were 
anxious to secure his co-operation, and he 
would long ago have been promoted to the 
highest posts of the state, had he not been too 
high-minded to consent to compromise between 
his convictions and his interests. His probity 
is such that his worst enemies—and he has 
many, as you may imagine—never dared to 
question it. Besides, he gave a proof of it 
unexampled in Turkish official history. _ Not 
yet thirty he was sent, during the Russian 
occupation of the principalities in 1849, as 
commissioner to those countries, in order to 
remedy the confusion in which they had been 
left by his predecessor. He succeeded most 
completely in his mission. At the end of it 
he was offered the customary present which 
every Turkish commissioner sent to the prin- 
cipalities had received from immemorial times, 
and which amounted to several hundred thou- 
sand piastres, and he refused it, because he was 
in principle against presents being given to 
public officials. Under the guidance of this 
man the minority of the state council follows 
up its arduous task of fighting, like a forlorn 
hope, against the system of corruption. On 
the political ground they have, indeed, always 
4s 
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to yield, overpowered by the majority; but in 
their judicial sphere they are more successful, 
and it is due to them that a good number of 
dishonest officials are dismissed or condemned 
to the galleys every year. Unfortunately here 
their power ceases, and the dismissed official 
afterwards gets a better place, and the con- 
demned one is sent for a year or two to some 
pleasant exile, from which he soon returns and 
obtains new honours. In spite of this dis- 
couraging result of their exertions, and the 
difficulties which are laid in their way when- 
ever people in power have an interest to shield 
the person accused, they persevere. ‘hese 
latter difficulties are by no means inconsider- 
able, for the very order for an inquiry must be 
given by the government, which thus has it, up 
to a certain point, in its power to put an end 
to every inquiry which might lead to disagree- 
able revelations. The line which the minority 
has, therefore, to adopt, is to begin its inquiries 
with small officials, and to find out a link 
which connects the corrupt practices of these 
with those of their superiors, and thus to 
arrive by degrees at the great criminals. In 
this way, for instance, a slight arithmetical 
error of a small employé in the commissariat of 
the army of Erzerum is in a fair way of being 
brought back to the chief of the department 
who starved the army of Kars and Erzerum. 
You may depend that when those who have 
their reasons for not wishing such disclosures 
on a grand scale see that the inquiry assumes 
such a serious character they resort to all kinds 
of means to stop them. The usual way is to 
find some fault in the formalities—as, for 
instance, in a case which is just under con- 
sideration. The law strictly forbids every 
employé to interest himself in any way in the 
farming of the revenues; this law has been, be- 
sides, expressly confirmed in the late hattv 
humayoun. But, in spite of this law, not a few 
of the high officials have secretly, and under 
false names, shares in these undertakings, 
which become doubly ruinous for the poor 
peasant if they are in the hands of officials. 
. There is now strong evidence that the first 
secretary of the council of state is one of these 
offenders; but when the inquiry was to be 
instituted against him the objection was raised 
that the secretary, belonging to the council of 
state, could not be judged by the judicial com- 
mittee of the latter, but that the case should 
be referred to a special commission, which, 
from its probable composition, would be equi- 
valent to an acquittal in advance. If the case 
is too serious to admit of such objections, other 
means are tried—such as influencing the mem- 
bers, and even at times more than that, but in 
most instances in yain.”’ 
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Among those officers who rendered services 
to Turkey, and to the allied cause, although 
not upon any of the fields of conflict, was 
General Storks. He was in command of the 
English forces at Constantinople, who were in 
reserve of the army; and he was most useful 
in bringing the troops there into a high state 
of discipline and of military efficiency in every 
respect. This was to be expected of the 
gallant general, who was a true soldier, 
thoroughly animated by that fine military 
spirit which is so essential to the superior 
officer. On the 15th of March the general 
ordered out the German Legion for a field day. 
He had carefully inspected, and also publicly 
reviewed, the separate battalions as they 
landed. The weather favoured this object; it 
was one of the loveliest of spring days, and a 
lovely spring day at Constantinople is not to 
be surpassed anywhere in the world. The 
eround selected for the manceuvres showed 
good generalship. Above Scutari a ridge of 
hill lies parallel to the Bosphorus as far as the 
“Valley of the Sweet Waters.” From this 
ridge lower ones branch out at both sides al 
various angles, and are intersected by ravines) 
which break up the ground in ways the mos 
diverse. The cultivation of the neighbourhooc 
was also very various, so that the troops hac 
both obstacles and advantages at the sami 
time for manceuvring. At one moment a wal 
stopped their way; then a ravine must bi 
crossed, or it otlengager® to the sharp-shooters 
then a plateaux afforded scope for formation 1 
an unbroken line. General Storks had, there 
fore, a fine opportunity for exercising his troop 
to advantage, and displaying his own abilitie 
as a general. The result was satisfactory ¥ 
all who were capable of judging, and very 
high commendations were passed upon th, 
general by military men of all the allie 
nations. There was a good muster of troops— 
light infantry regiments, a body of rifles, and 
detachment of sappers and miners. Othe 
reviews followed this; and General Stork 
showed his capacity in the field as well as i 
the administrative department. 

Such was the condition of Turkey, and su 
the occupations of our soldiers in its neigh 
bourhood, while the allied armies in al 
Crimea were either consigned to forced imac 
tion by the climate, or reposing from 1 
struggles of war under the arrangements ¢ 
the great suspension of arms which precede 
the treaty of peace. During all this time th 
diplomatists were engaged with ceaseles 
energy to bring about that desirable issue. — 4 
separate chapter will reveal the history of thé 
diplomacy. 
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CHAPTER CXXI. 
DIPLOMACY FROM THE AUSTRIAN ULTIMATUM TO THE OPENING OF THE PARIS CONFERENCE. 


f ** Qui dit Russe dit homme sans foi.”,—NAPoLeon I, 


Ty a previous chapter the diplomacy of the | from it except Russian and Turkish; and that 


war was recorded to the close of 1855. -Some 
of the most important diplomatic transactions 
were, however, omitted, because they more 
properly belonged to the series of transactions, 
which, in 1856, ripened to a peace. 

Towards the close of the former year Austria 
became nervously anxious about the continu- 
ance of the struggle; France talked of mareh- 
ing an army into Poland by Germany; Eng- 
Jand had replenished and increased her army 
in the Crimea, and was making gigantic exer- 
tions for a naval conflict in the Baltic, which, 
if successful, would increase her influence in 
the Scandinavian States and Northern Ger- 
many; Sardinia was increasing in importance 
and influence with the allies, and whispers and 
suggestions crept through Europe that the 
allies would and ought to reward Sardinia, by 
giving her increase of territory, and an ascen- 
dancy in Italy. All these reports indicated 
the wishes which, with a majority of enlight- 
ened men, prevailed in the more powerful 
Huropean countries opposed to Russia, and 
caused Austria to seek with intense earnest- 
hess a readjustment of her own situation to the 
general balance, by at last playing a more con- 
ous part. She accordingly ascertained 
through her ministers at London and Paris the 
minimum of demands which would be made 
by the allies upon the enemy, and upon that 
basis Austria proposed a peace, declaring that 
these proposals must be regarded in the light 
ofan ultimatum. Whether, after all, Austria 
would have joined the allies in arms is not so 
certain; most politicians in Western Europe 
believed that the time had at last come when 
she was prepared to do so, and that she saw 
any further procrastination would destroy her 
Own influence in Europe. Early in December 
the Austrian court resolved to send Count 
Esterhazy upon a special mission to St. Peters- 
burg as the bearer of the ultimatum. As soon 
as Prince Gortschakoff (brother to the military 
thief of that name in the Crimea) discovered 
the intention of the Austrian cabinet, he of 
course communicated with his government, 
Which, perceiving that matters were approach- 
ing to a crisis in the field of diplomacy as well 
a8 of arms, decreed it inexpedient to allow a 

osition for peace to appear in any way de- 
pendent upon an Austrian ultimatum, and 
therefore directed Prince Gortschakoff to make 
oroposals to the Austrian cabinet. The prince 
roposed the entire neutralisation of the Black 
3ea; that all ships of war should be excluded 
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they should determine between them their 
relative maritime strength. The impudence 
of this proposal might well astonish even the 
cabinet of Vienna; it would have enabled 
Russia to command the Black Sea, and menace 
the Bosphorus at pleasure with her fleets. It 
is true that at first there would be apparently 
safe stipulations as to the number of ships 
each power should have afloat on these waters, 
but little by little Russia would make pretext, 
after her fashion, to encroach upon the terms 
of the stipulations so far as they bound her- 
self, and she would be protected in so doing 
by such a stringent treaty from the armed 
interference of any of the other European 
powers. Austria had already proposed to 
France and England a more effective arrange- 
ment for the neutralisation of the Euxine, the 
arrangement substantially which was ulfti- 
mately adopted; but she made this the sole 
basis of a treaty of peace (so it was alleged by 
those who professed to be cognizant of the 
initiatory proceedings of the Austrian cabinet). 
The allies, however, added the other terms; 
Count Walewski was the first to do so, but 
Lord Clarendon revised the conditions of the 
French minister, and made them more binding 
and more clear. ‘The vexation of Prince Gort- 
schakoff was betrayed openly; and the day 
before Count Esterhazy quitted Vienna, Count 
Buol made the prince acquainted with the 
fixed determination of the allies to exact their 
demands in full, and of Austria to back those 
demands. The Austrian government was very 
reluctant to press upon that of Russia terms so 
severe, and went so far as to inform the 
Western cabinets that it would be useless to 
press such haughty proposals upon the czar. 
Finding, however, the allies firm, Austria 
adopted their resolutions. 

The mission of Count Esterhazy to St. 
Petersburg was very significant, from the 
well-known sympathies of the count’s family, 
who were generally regarded as the warm 
advocates of an Austrian alliance with the 
West. It was an Esterhazy who was selected 
to receive Marshal Berthier when he came as 
the especial envoy of Napoleon I. to demand 
the hand of Maria Louisa. Prince Paul Ester- 
hazy married a niece of Charlotte, wife of 
George III. of England. 

The Austrian cabinet urged the other states 
of Germany to support her efforts at St. Peters- 
burg. Some favourable response was made to 
these demands. The court of Berlin un- 
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doubtedly urged upon the ezar the acceptance 
of the Austrian mediation, but did so believing, 
and expressing the belief, that in the course of 
the negotiations ‘“‘something would turn up to 
the advantage of Russia.’’ The state of the 
public mind in Prussia at that juncture may 
be clearly perceived by the following letter, 
written by a person well-informed in Prussian 
politics :—‘‘ I can, moreover, inform you that 
the ministers of the king, as well as his majesty 
himself, have just renewed their efforts at the 
court of Russia, and their language is this time 
characterised by much firmness, and I have 
every reason to believe that the czar will be 
touched by it. Our statesmen declare loudly 
that the war has been provoked by Russia 
without legitimate motives, and the chances of 
war having been against him, there is a double 
reason for him to withdraw from it honourably. 
They add that Prussia will not abandon the 
system of neutrality she has adopted irre- 
vocably, even though she saw the number of 
the enemies of Russia increase. No one here 
now doubts that Sweden will enter actively 
into the Western alliance; it is even admitted 
as certain that Austria has promised efficacious 
assistance to the allies in the event of the czar 
rejecting the overtures of Count Esterhazy. 
Public opinion hourly increases against Russia, 
and this reaction is all the more painful to 
her, as her influence over the German press is 
a mystery tono one. The papers that enjoy 
her patronage have for some months past felt 
its inconvenience. ‘The middle class shows a 
decided preference for the independent press. 
Although peace be ardently desired, yet few 
believe in it, and many conjectures are formed 
as to the next campaign. We can foresee an 
invasion by the allies of the Russian territory 
of the Baltic, and which will be combined with 
a diversion on the Danube. ‘The troops of the 
Crimea will be conducted to the mouths of that 
river, and combine their operations with the 
150,000 men that Austria can put in line. 
The probable results of that double attack, 
which, they say, will be executed in the 
month of May, are discussed with much inte- 
rest, and the general opinion is that it will be 
decisive.” 

The interest taken in these movements by 
other German states was very great, especially 
in connection with the stipulation for giving 
freedom to the commerce and navigation of the 
Danube. Accordingly M. Seebach, minister at 
Paris from the court of Saxony, obtained an 
especial mission to the czar in favour of peace, 
as it was known that the czar had an old 
friendship for the minister. There can be 
little doubt that without any exertions by the 
Saxon diplomatist his majesty’s mind had been 
brought into a condition favourable for peace, if 
not, at that moment, of determination to make 
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peace. M. Seebach had been the personal friend 
of Nicholas, as well as the participant in the 
respect, confidence, and estecm of Alexander. 
On his arrival at the Russian capital he was 
at once favoured with an audience by the ezar, 
who, on seeing him, exclaimed, ‘‘ What grave 
events have passed since we last saw each 
other!’? He then embraced the minister, 
spoke of his deceased father with tearful 
emotion, and then, as if suddenly recollecting 
their respective positions, he gravely observed, 
“But we are here to speak of most serious 
matters. Ah! you are not come to weaken 
me.’ Conversation on the posture of Russia 
and her sovereign to the other nations and 
sovereigns of Europe then ensued. M. Seebach 
urged the necessity to Russia of a speedy peace, 
and the good policy of the emperor at such a 
moment taking the steps necessary to procure 
it. The emperor entered freely into the 
envoy’s ideas, but observed, ‘‘ My noblesse are 
not prepared to bow the head. I do not 
deceive you upon the gravity of events in the 
Crimea, nor upon the possible results of an 
attack in the Baltic; but believe me, whatever 
may be the situation, and whatever may be 
likely to arrive, it is much more difficult for 
me at this moment to make peace than to con- 
tinue the war. I encounter in deciding fox 
war ton times less resistance among my nodlesse 
and my people.” 

On the departure of Count Esterhazy for the 
capital of the czar the Austrian foreign minis- 
ter addressed to him the following despatch, 
dated the 16th of December :— 


“The words which your exceilency has had 
the honour to hear from the mouth of the 
emperor himself, our august master, must 
have convinced you anew of the intentions 
which have invariably guided the policy of his 
majesty in the different phases of the struggle 
which weighs so heavily upon Europe. Always 
faithful to those same principles, the emperor 
would have deemed it a deficiency on his part 
towards his own people, and towards Europe, 
to let the present moment pass, when a superior 
Power bids a truce to the combatants, without 
attempting a supreme effort to open new paths 
to a peace, which presents itself as the most 
urgent want of Europe. 

‘‘Convinced, on the one hand, of the s0- 
often reiterated declarations of the Emperor 
Alexander of his readiness to lend his hand to 
any peace that would not infringe upon his 
dignity, or upon the honour of his country, his 
imperial majesty felt himself called upon 10 
employ his best efforts to assure himself of the 
degree of reciprocity that those dispositions 
might meet with at the courts of France and 
Great Britain. His majesty, therefore, deigned 
to charge me to sound the cabinets of Paris and 
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~iondon on the subject. Although we found 
them imbued with the firm resolution not to 
lend themselves to the initiative of any over- 
tures for peace, nevertheless, to our great satis- 
faction, we found such dispositions in those 
cabinets as to lead us to hope that they would 
not refuse to examine and accept conditions of 
anature to offer all the guarantees of a per- 
manent peace, and to come to a clear solution 
of the question which gave rise to the war. 

‘Nay, more: we think ourselves authorised 
to express the hope that those powers, while 
maintaining in full force the right of presenting 
such conditions of peace as they might deem 
suitable, would not the less be disposed to-day 
not to deviate from the principle established 
at the commencement of the struggle—not to 
seek any advantage to themselves, and to limit 
their pretensions to the sacrifices necessary to 
re-assure Europe against the return of so 
deplorable a complication. 

‘Encouraged by these indications, the im- 
perial cabinet did not shrink from the task of 
making itself conscientiously acquainted with 
the situation of the moment, and to formulate 
a basis upon which, in its opinion, the edifice 
ofa solid peace might rest. The four points 
already accepted by Russia appeared to us 
still to be the best ground to go upon. To 
assure the work of peace, however, and to 
avoid especially the reefs upon which the last 
conferences were shipwrecked, we deemed it 
indispensable to develop the four points 
(principes) in such guise as to make them 
conformable to the general interests of Kurope, 

-and to facilitate the final arrangement by a 
“more precise definition. 

“The fruit of that labour is in the annexed 
document, which, when accepted by the bel- 
ligerent powers, will acquire the value of 
preliminaries of peace. The signing of these 
preliminaries would be immediately followed 
by a general armistice, and by final nego- 
-tiations. 

“This labour, having been honoured by the 
approbation of his majesty the emperor, you 
are charged, M. le Comte, to present it for 
acceptance to the court of Russia, and to urge 

it most pressingly to consider its contents, and 
to let us know its determination, to which we 
attach the highest importance, as soon as pos- 
sible. If, as we hope, our propositions should 
be favourably received, we shall lose no time 
in warmly recommending their acceptance to 
the courts of Paris and London, expressing the 
¢onfidence which animates us that they will 
not exercise the right of presenting eventually 
to the negotiations special conditions, except 
in a European interest, and in such measure as 
' not to offer serious obstacles to the re-establish- 
ment of peace. 
“‘ We entreat the court of Russia to examine 
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calmly the propositions which we submit to it. 
We will not dwell upon the grave consequences 
which would ensue from a refusal to enter 
into the paths which we open a second time to 
effect an honourable reconciliation—a refusal 
which would entail upon itself the weight of 
an immense responsibility. We prefer leaving 
it to its wisdom to estimate all the chances. 

‘“‘'We think that we are in this instance the 
interpreter of the wishes and of the real wants 
of Europe. It remains for us to make an ap- 
peal to the elevated sentiments of the Emperor 
Alexander, whose supreme determination will 
decide the fate of so many thousands of 
existences. 

‘“‘ His imperial majesty will take, we enter- 
tain the confident hope, that decision which 
appears to us alone of a nature to respond to 
the real interests of his people, and to the 
wants of humanity.” 


The Austrian proposals referred to in the 
above despatch were these :— 


“T. The Danubian Prineipalities.—Complete 
abolition of the Russian protectorate. The 
Danubian principalities shall receive an organi- 
sation conformed to their wishes, their neces- 
sities, and their interests; and this new or- 
ganisation, respecting which the population 
itself shall be consulted, shall be recognised 
by the contracting powers, and sanctioned by 
the sultan as emanating from his sovereign 
initiative. No state shall have power, under 
any pretext whatsoever, under any form of 
protectorate, to intermeddle in questions of 
the internal administration of the principalities. 
The latter will adopt a definite permanent 
system, called for by their geographical posi- 
tion, and no obstacle shall be interposed to 
prevent them from fortifying their territory 
for their own security, as they think fit, against 
all foreign aggression. 

‘In exchange for the fortified positions and 
territory occupied by the allied armies, Russia 
consents to a rectification of her frontiers with 
European Turkey. The frontier will leave the 
environs of Chotym [in Bessarabia |, follow the 
line of the heights stretching in a south-east 
direction, and terminate at Lake Salyzk. The 
line of this rectification shall be definitively 
regulated by general treaty, and the conceded 
territory shall return to the principalities and 
the suzerainty of the Porte. 

“TI. Lhe Danube. —The freedom of the 
Danube, and of the mouths of the river, shall 
be efficaciously assured by the institutions of 
European international law, in which the con- 
tracting powers shall be equally represented ; 
excepting the particular positions of owners of 
the soil on the banks, which will be regulated 
upon the principles established respecting river 
navigation by the treaty of the congress of 
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Vienna. ach of the contracting powers shall 
have the right to station one or two light 
vessels at the mouths of the river, in order to 
insure the observance of the regulations relative 
to the freedom of the Danube. 

“TIL. Neutralisation of the Black Sea.— 
This sea shall be opened to merchant vessels, 
closed to ships of war, consequently nayal 
arsenals will neither be created nor preserved. 
The protection of the commercial and maritime 
interests of all nations shall be assured in the 
respective ports in the Black Sea by the estab- 
lishment of institutions conformed to interna- 
tional law and ancient usages in this matter. 
The two coast-bordered powers mutually en- 
gage to keep up only the number of light 
vessels, of a stipulated strength, necessary for 
the coasting service. This convention, con- 
cluded separately between the two powers, 
shall form a part of the general treaty as an 
annex after having been approved of by the 
contracting parties. This separate convention 
shall neither be annulled nor modified without 
the assent of the subscribers to the general 
treaty. The closing of the Straits shall admit 
an exception in favour of the stationary vessels 
mentioned in the preceding article. 

“IV. Christian Subjects of the Porte.—The 
immunities of the Rayah subjects of the Porte 
will be established without injury to the inde- 
pendence or the dignity of the sultan’s crown. 
As deliberations are taking place between Aus- 
tria, France, Great Britain, and the Sublime 
Porte, in order to assure the Christian subjects 
of the sultan their religious and political rights, 
Russia shall be invited, on the conclusion of 
peace, to associate herself with them. 

‘““V. The belligerent powers reserve the 
right which belongs to them to produce, in the 
interest of Europe, some special conditions 
besides the four guarantees.” 


While these transactions were passing be- 
tween Austria and Russia, and between Aus- 
tria and the Western powers, enough was 
divulged to excite the most extensive discus- 
sions amongst the public and the professed 
politicians of all Europe. The general im- 
pression everywhere was—except, perhaps, in 
Russia and Prussia—that peace could not be 
procured by negotiation—that the sword must 
settle the terms in another year of havoc. 
There was, however, a considerable number of 
eminent persons beyond the official circles, 
both in France and England, who believed 
that peace was at hand. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Constitutionnel afforded to Western ‘Europe an 
insight to the state of parties, struggles, in- 
trigues, and rumours which the peace proposi- 
tions of Austria had excited throughout the 
-Muscovite empire:—“TI now hasten to com- 
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municate to you that rumours of peace hay. 
taken within the last few days a greater con 
sistency, and nothing else is spoken of in ow 
political circles. Evidently, if we were 
content ourselves with consulting public opi. 
nion, and following its aspirations, peace woulc 
speedily be an accomplished fact, if the condi. 
tions were only honourable; but opinion is 
not always listened to, for it has its rivals, and 
interested counsels first take possession of the 
ears of princes. The eternal struggle between 
the old Russian party and the German one has 
ramifications over the whole country—amongst 
the citizens and people as in the nobility; if 
divides the court, and even the imperial family. 
The passions are excited to such a pitch, that 
in some places almost public manifestations 
are made in favour of a peace, and in others 
the war is sanctified, when either the conti- 
nuation of war is demanded, or nothing else is 
spoken of than an invasion of France or Eng- 
land.” 7 
The writer thus depicted the efforts of “ the 
old Russian party’ to inflame the passions of 
the people, and sustain the public demand for 
war. On no previous occasion of contest did 
the czar employ the public press as an instru- 
ment of his ambition; but it was a curious fact 
throughout this war that-while the govern- 
ment of free England neglected the press, and 
the Aberdeen cabinet affected to despise it, 
the autocrat expended large sums in subsidis- 
ing it. Much of the pro-Russian feeling on 
the Continent was attributable to this circum- 
stance, which also had its influence upon the 
higher walks of British society. “The inti- 
mate relations existing between the editors of 
the Adelle du Nord and the favourite of Alex-; 
ander II., General Rostowzoff, as well as the 
police directors Orloff and Otchakoff, are evi- 
dent proofs that half of the men in power in 
Russia have permission to add fuel to the war 
by every available means. Messrs. Gretsch! 
and Bulgarine, editors of that semi-official 
journal, publish daily violent articles oa 
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the Western powers, and do not even spare 
Austria, whose neutrality they blame. Who 
is the principal agent, the creator of the Word? 
M. Nicholas Gretsch, who succeeded in Brus-| 
sels when he failed in Berlin. Who edits the: 
principal articles of that Russian organ? The: 
attachés at the Foreign-oftice of St. Petersburg. 
It is M. de Moltzoff who reads, approves, or: 
rejects them; from him they are received by; 
the Russian ambassador at Brussels, Count 
Michel Kreptowitsch, who modifies them ace 
cording to circumstances. The editorship of 
the Word, and of the Abeille du Nord, is cha-; 
racterised by too much violence in order to re-. 
present any other party than that of the old 
one. Its editors once asserted that the people 
were wrong to complain of the hardships of 
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, and that the privations they suffered pro- 
seeded from the inordinate luxury to which 
they were given, The luxury of the Russian 
people! when it is of public notoriety that in 
no part of the world has luxury made less pro- 
press than in Russia amongst the middling and 
lower classes of society. These are, however, 
the sentiments which inspire the organs of the 
dominant party in Russia. Against this lan- 
guage has Count Nesselrode struggled in vain, 
for General Rostowzoff and Counts Orloff and 
Otchakoff, strong in their influence with the 
smperor, have treated him in a manner any- 
thing but deferential. Unfortunately, the 
German party, which ‘desires peace with sin- 
serity, and is composed of politicians of emi- 
nence, has been drawn from beyond its ordi- 
nary prudence, in order not to be accused of 
reaction. It has affected, like its rival, war- 
ike tendencies, and its voice was heard in the 
assembly of the nobles, which met before the 
lourneys of the imperial court, when the mar- 
thal of the nobility, Potemkin, exclaimed in 
full sitting, that ‘an honourable peace suffices 
not for Russia; that the descendants of the 
Uzar Peter cannot desert the mission they have 
received from above, nor sacrifice with a light 
heart their influence in Europe, as long as 
there remains to the Muscovite people a rouble, 
m army, and the orthodox faith.’ ”’ 

The struggle between the parties attached 
jo the emperor, and to his fitful and furious 
rother Constantine, and the characters of the 
men themselves, especially as influencing the 
legotiations for peace, were thus described by 
he same writer :—‘‘ The goodness and courtesy 
Mf the emperor are generally recognised; the 
ecret of the obstinacy he displays is to be 
witributed to the influence possessed over him 
Ny those who surround his person. ‘The 
ergy have likewise a great ascendancy over 
lis mind, for Alexander II. is very pious, and 
incerely believes in the infallibility of the 
Ministers of the orthodox faith. The Grand- 
luke Constantine has often had violent alterca- 
ions with his imperial brother, and has affected 
n several ceremonies not to place himself 
eside his sovereign, as likewise at reviews 
md in councils; he proclaimed through his 
reatures that ‘he would have nothing in 
ommon with a Romanoff who cared so little 
or the honour of his name or for the dignity 
f his crown as to meditate a treaty with the 
Western powers.’ It is believed here that the 
Trand-duke has since made the amende honor- 
ble, but I place little credit in this statement, 
or the grand-duke is not a man to disown the 
yorst decision he may have advanced.” 

The correctness of the opinions expressed in 
he correspondence of the Constitutionnel cannot 
@ doubted, for subsequent events proved it; 
n fact, the partisans of peace at the court of 
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Russia were the empress and the queen-dow- 
ager of the Netherlands. The emperor him- 
self became gradually more alive to their re- 
presentations, and those of his minister, Count 
Nesselrode. Immediately after the Austrian 
ultimatum was presented, the following was 
published in the Austrian Gazette, an official 
organ, which reflected the views and feel- 
ings of the Austrian government with exact- 
ness :—‘‘ The most important step, and the 
only one which could bring about peace, has 
been taken. The deliberation on the means 
of re-establishing of peace, provided for by 
Article V. of the treaty of the 2nd of December, 
has made considerable progress. Austria will, 
no doubt, cause her voice to be heard in sucha 
manner that we may expect it to be listened 
to. The simple circumstance that Austria has 
charged Count Esterhazy to transmit her last 
word to Russia is sufficient to prove that she 
is seriously determined that peace shall be re- 
established, and even by force if necessary. 
Count Esterhazy remained inaccessible to the 
attentions by which at St. Petersburg it is the 
fashion to influence the agents of foreign states. 
He was as calm and immovable in presence of 
menaces as of flattery. His position at the 
court of Russia became at last so difficult, that 
he was obliged to solicit leave of absence. 
When this same man is charged with a mis- 
sion, of which the importance occupies all 
Kurope, we must naturally conclude that the 
desire is that it shall be carried on with energy. 
The public journals say that what Count 
Esterhazy conveys to St. Petersburg is an ulti- 
matum, but everything depends on what is 
meant by that word. That, however, what 
Austria offers to Russia are her last conditions, 
is not doubtful to us; and if these conditions 
be not accepted, the ambassador of Austria 
will return, and diplomatic relations will be 
interrupted. The conditions themselves are 
based on the statu quo, and haye in view the 
interests of Europe. The positions which 
Russia has Jost are to be restored to her. 
Although the coasts of the Crimea, with few 
exceptions, are no longer in her hands, and her 
adversaries occupy the mouths of the Dnieper 
and all the sea, no territorial sacrifices will be 
imposed on her; the Baltic is left open to her 
vessels of every kind, and the Black Sea to her 
commercial ones; she is only asked to give up 
a war fleet in the Black Sea, and to open all 
the ports of that sea to foreign consuls; but 
she is not called on to raze her fortified places. 
In all that there is nothing which can degrade 
the military honour of Russia. The Russian 
fleet has, if is true, compromised its own re- 
nown, for it has never dared to meet the 
enemy, and has been destroyed without glory 
by the Russians themselves. Will Russia 
accept the conditions now offered? Will Aus- 
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tria force her to accept them? ‘The first is 
hoped for, and the second looked for. Hitherto 
Austria has not been obliged, by the treaty of 
the 2nd of December, to cause the conditions 
of peace to be accepted by force; and in the 
present season a menace would be contrary to 
common sense, for Russia cannot be attacked 
now. But the sword of Damocles remains 
suspended over her head. Although Russia 
has thus far not shown in any way that she is 
disposed to accept the conditions of peace defi- 
nitively drawn up, it is, nevertheless, hoped 
that the step which Austria has taken will 
have the effect of causing her to do so, and it 
is also hoped that Germany will not remain 
inactive.” 

On the 14th of January the Austrian go- 
vernment received the reply of the Russian 
Forcign-office to the overtures of Count Kster- 
hazy. ‘That nobleman, when presenting the 
ultimatum, intimated that he was not em- 
powered to discuss it—that the answer must 
be an unqualified acceptance or refusal; and 
that, unless by the 8th of January he received 
a definite answer, he must, according to the 
orders of his government, leave St. Petersburg. 
In order to evade this stringent mode of action, 
and defer an ultimate decision, in the hope of 
inducing better terms, the answer was not 
given to Count Esterhazy directly, but trans- 
mitted to Vienna. In her reply Russia pro- 
fessed to accept “‘ the points” in principle, but 
required certain modifications. ‘The document 
was, in fact, a refusal, but of such a nature as 
to be tentative of the firmness of Austria and 
the persistence of the allies in their demands. 
The following is the document addressed by 
Count Nesselrode to Prince Gortschakoff :— 


‘Since his return to St. Petersburg, the 
envoy of Austria has hastened to communicate 
to me the despatch addressed to him by Count 
Buol, dated the 16th of December, and a copy 
of which I have the honour to subjoin. In 
delivering this communication, Count Kster- 
hazy had handed me at the same time a docu- 
ment containing the indication of some prin- 
ciples which, according to the cabinet of 
Vienna, would acquire by the fact of the ac- 
ceptance of the belligerent powers the value of 
preliminaries of peace, and once signed, might 
be followed by an armistice and definite nego- 
tiations. I have not failed to submit these 
documents to our august master the emperor. 
His imperial majesty has been pleased to exa- 
mine them with the sincere desire to equitably 
solve the question which keeps Europe under 
arms, and covers it with mourning. He hesi- 
tates the less to lend the hand to the efforts by 
which the Emperor of Austria seeks to prove 
his attachment to the work of peace, from the 
fact that very recently, consulting only the 
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interests of his peoples and his sentiments of 
humanity, he did not hesitate to spontaneously 
anticipate the specific desires of Europe. En- 
couraged, like the cabinet of Vienna, by signs 
that the negotiations might be resumed Be 
the basis of the four points as they had been 
formulated in the conferences of Vienna, his 
majesty the emperor adopted a resolution 
which he believed calculated to give a clear 
solution to that one of the four points which 
caused the rupture of the conferences of 
Vienna. By this resolution the imperial 
cabinet completed the guarantees necessary ta 
a durable and effective (sertewse) peace, and 
completely assured Europe against the return 
of the existing deplorable complications. He 
then hoped that the cabinet of Vienna, tc 
which he hastened to communicate this resolu. 
tion, would use it to simplify the preliminary 
questions intended to precede the definite 
negotiations. This hope has not been com: 
pletely realised. The emperor, our augus' 
master, has seen this with regret; however! 
he wishes to give a new proof of his pacific 
intentions by entering into the path which thi 
Austrian cabinet has believed it its duty t 
open to areconciliation. After having maturely 
weighed the communications which have beet 
made to it, and after having sought to harmo: 
nise them with the necessities of the situatior 
of the moment, the imperial cabinet hastens t 
make known its determination to your excel 
lency, while inviting you to bring it withou 
delay to the knowledge of the Austrian govern 
ment. We beg the court of Vienna to wel 
convince itself that the considerations whicl 
we are about to develop are inspired by th 
sincere desire to avoid the rocks upon whicl 
the last conferences split. We have nothing 
more at heart than to see our observations re, 
ceived in the sentiment of equity which dic 
tated them, and a concurrence with us to brin 
about the desired end. Before entering int 
the examination of the details of the documen 
of the cabinet of Vienna, we have two genera 
observations to make; the one relates to thi 
contents of the fifth point. In reading if, wi 
asked ourselves if on a principle so vaguely an 
ceived, and which opens the door to a negotiatior 
altogether new, even in case a complete agree 
ment was made upon the four points, the hope 
of peace could be realised? M. le Ministre ) 
Foreign affairs has, it is true, anticipated thi: 
apprehension, in stating in his despatch, ‘tha! 
he will not delay to express to the courts i 
Paris and London the confidence which ant: 
mates him, that they will not use the right 0. 
presenting special conditions, but in a Euro; 
pean interest, and in such a manner as.not 
offer serious obstacles to the re-establishmen} 
of peace.’ | 

‘These assurances, however, are themselve 


‘not precise enough to destroy our objections in 
‘circumstances so graye as those in which 
Europe is now placed. The uncertainty which 
the reserve in question inspires cannot have 
but a vexatious influence in depriving the pre- 
liminaries, even when accepted and signed, of 
the character of definite stipulations. It is, 
then, in the well-understood interest of peace 
that we insist upon the striking out of the fifth 
clause, and this so much more that the Euro- 
pean interest, which it seems to have in view, 
uselessly complicates a question already thorny, 
and belonging by its nature to the decision, not 
of the parties engaged in the actual contest 
only, but to that of the European congress, 
sole arbitrator of existing transactions. The 
cabinet of Vienna will doubtless know how to 
appreciate these considerations, and give them 
effect in the interest of peace with the allies. 
The second general objection which the ensemble 
of the document of the Austrian cabinet pre- 
sents is, that—contrary to the original idea 
which was dominant in the programme of the 
four points, and which was to establish the 
political system of the Hast upon the basis of a 
perfect parity between the two frontier powers 
—the principles laid down by the Austrian 
cabinet demand material guarantees from Rus- 
sia only, and require none of the Ottoman 
Porte. Is it not to be feared, in thus multi- 
plying the obligations which fall upon one of 
the parties, germs of future complications will, 
contrary to the end which we have in view, be 
created? This is a question which we leave to 
‘the impartial mediation of the cabinet of 
Vienna, and to its long experience in Kastern 
affairs. Nevertheless, in raising the general 
‘objections against the predominating idea of 
‘the document which has been presented to us, 
‘we neither wish to prejudice it nor bespeak a 
ireserve, nor to evade the discussion of details. 
‘Our determinations are taken. We record 
‘them here, in examining successively the difte- 
‘rent articles of the Austrian document. 
_ “The first article does not excite in its first 
four paragraphs any objection, but the imperial 
‘eabinet is not able to adopt the fifth paragraph. 
‘While admitting as applicable to the existing 
‘situation of the belligerent parties that the 
“evacuation of the strong places occupied by the 
allies upon the Russian soil can be effected by 
‘means of an exchange of territories with Rus- 
isia, we cannot accept the mode in which it is 
“proposed to carry out this exchange. The im- 
‘portant territorial concession demanded, under 
{the title of ‘Rectification of the Frontier,’ 
‘appears to be so much the less justified from 
\the fact that Russia has in its hands a territory 
‘and a conquered fortress in Turkey, which, by 
‘their position and importance, are calculated to 
‘serve as the subjects of exchange; consequently, 
we have entirely suppressed the paragraph in 
VOL, 11. 
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question, and have substituted for it another, 
conceived in the sense indicated above. At 
the same time a final agreement upon this sub- 
ject might be reserved to the plenipotentiaries 
intrusted with the definitive negotiation. ‘The 
second article, relating to the Danube, has not 
occasioned any objection; the imperial cabinet 
is ready to concur in the development of the 
principles there enunciated—in fact, the second 
article only reproduces in substance the propo- 
sition laid down in advance by the imperial 
cabinet, and which your excellency was charged 
to communicate to the Austrian government. 
We adopt it, and are willing that the conven- 
tion agreed to, to this effect, between Russia 
and the Porte be previously approved of by the 
signing powers. As to the rest, we have in- 
troduced but two variations: the one has no 
other end than to render the reading (rédaction) 
clearer, in order to avoid all misunderstanding ; 
the other adds but a word which relates more 
especially to the means of surveillance, which 
are indispensable upon the eastern coasts of 
the Black Sea, in order to prevent the slave- 
trade, which we have, up to the present time, 
succeeded in repressing. As to the fourth 
point, the emperor only aspires to raise his 
voice in common with the other European 
powers in favour of his co-religionists, and to 
join in the deliberations which take place to 
assure to the Christian subjects of the sultan 
their religious and political rights. Such, my 
prince, is our mode of viewing the Austrian 
document. ‘The ensemble of the considerations 
which we have developed will, I doubt not, 
convey the conviction that our reply, far from 
amounting to a refusal, is a frank and sincere 
essay to enter into the path which Austria be- 
lieves is open to the re-establishment of peace. 
Further, we are pleased to think that if our 
pacific dispositions are shared by the allies, the 
variations which we have introduced into the 
ideas emitted by the cabinet of Vienna will 
essentially contribute to convert its preparatory 
document into practical preliminaries of a 
serious and efficacious peace. 

‘‘ Whatever may happen, the imperial cabi- 
net, after having thus conscientiously fulfilled 
its parts in the immense task which belongs to 
the powers engaged in the contest, will not 
have to recoil upon itself the responsibility of 
the grave consequences which would result 
from the failure of the work of peace. It 
repels it beforehand, with all the energy 
which the consciousness of integrity imparts.” 


The reader will observe, from a comparison 
of the demands made by Austria, and the con- 
cessions made by Russia, that the following 
were the points of difference :—In the former 
a rectification of frontier was included, so as to 
secure the navigation of the Danube from Rus- 
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sian interference, the allies giving in exchange 
for the territory to be ceded, and for Kars, the 
various conquered places held on ‘the coasts of 
the Crimea and of Asia Minor. Russia declined 
to rectify her territory, but offered Kars in 
exchange for the various places on the Black 
Sea held by the allies. The Austrian note 
required that Russia would neither preserve 
her military arsenals on the Black Sea, nor 
create new ones; the Russian reply substituted 
the word ‘‘naval” for “military,” and de- 
manded the right to guard her coasts with 
vessels of war. The final requisition of Austria, 
that negotiations for peace should proceed upon 
such a basis as would reserve to the allies the 
right of producing in a European interest new 
especial conditions, was struck out in the note 
of acceptance; so that, in fact, Russia only 
accepted unconditionally two points out of the 
five,—the second and fourth,—and rejected one 
altogether. The Austrian government, willing 
to peddle with the negotiations if it could find 
an opportunity, instead of rejecting these over- 
tures of the government of Russia, at once 
communicated them to London and Paris. The 
reply of the allies was that they would not 
treat at all, except upon the unconditional ac- 
ceptance by Russia of the terms of the Austrian 
note. Still Count Buol was reluctant to push 
Russia too closely, and he extended the time 
for a final decision on the part of her govern- 
ment to the 18th. Russia submitted: the 
young emperor resolved to cast the die, and set 
himself against the powerful war party of his 
empire. Count Esterhazy received a formal 
acceptance of the conditions of peace which 
had been presented to the czar, and on the 
19th his minister dispatched to the diplomatic 
agents of Russia in foreign countries a public 
circular, which was as follows :— 


‘‘ Public opinion in Europe has been strongly 
excited by the intelligence that propositions 
of peace, concerted between the allied powers 
and Austria, had been transmitted to St. Peters- 
burg through the intervention of the cabinet of 
Vienna. Already the imperial cabinet, upon 
its side, had made a step in the path of con- 
ciliation, by pointing out, in a despatch bearing 
date the 11th (23rd) of December, published 
in all the foreign journals, the sacrifices which 
it was prepared to make, with a view to the 
restoration of peace. This twofold proceeding 
proved the existence on either side of a desire 
to profit by the compulsory cessation imposed 
by the rigour of the season on the military 
operations, in order to respond to the unani- 
mous wishes which were everywhere manifested 
in favour of a speedy peace. 

‘In the despatch cited above, the imperial 
government had taken for basis the four points 
of guarantee admitted by the conferences at 
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Vienna, and had proposed, with regard to th 
third point, which had alone led to the ruptur 
of the conferences, a solution which differe) 
rather in form than in substance from the on! 
put forward at that epoch by the allied powers 
The propositions transmitted to-day by th! 
Austrian government speak of the same funda 
mental proposition—that is to say, the neutra\ 
lisation of the Black Sea by a direct treaty be 
tween Russia and the Porte to regulate b| 
common agreement the number of ships of wa 
which each of the adjacent powers reserves th 
right of maintaining for the security of it 
coasts. They only differ appreciably fron 
those contained in the despatch of the 11) 
(28rd) of December, by the proposal for recti 
fying the frontier between Moldavia and Be 
sarabia, in exchange for the places on the Rus 
sian territory in the actual occupation of th 
enemy. 

‘This is not the place to inquire if thes| 
propositions unite the conditions necessary fo, 
insuring the repose of the East, and the see | 
rity of Hurope rather than those of the Russiai 
government. It is sufficient here to establis} 
the point, that at last an agreement has bee 
actually arrived at on many of the fundamenta 
bases for peace. Due regard being had in thi 
agreement to the wishes manifested by th 
whole of Europe, and to the existence of ; 
coalition, the tendency of which was every da’ 
to assume larger proportions, and considerin; 
the sacrifices which a protraction of the wa 
imposes upon Russia, the imperial governmen 
has deemed it its duty not to delay by acces 
sory discussions a work, the success of whicl 
would respond to its heartfelt wishes. It has 
in consequence, just given its adhesion to thi 
propositions transmitted by the Austrian go 
vernment as a project of preliminaries for nego 
tiations for peace. “ 

‘« By the energy of its attitude in the face o 
a formidable coalition, Russia has given ¢ 
measure of the sacrifices which she is prepare 
to make to defend her honour and dignity; by 
this act of moderation the imperial governmen’ 
gives at the same time a new proof of its sim: 
cere desire to arrest the effusion of blood, t¢ 
conclude a struggle so grievous to civilisatior 
and humanity, and restore to Russia and t 
Kurope the blessings of peace. It has a right 
to expect that the opinion of all civilised nations 
will appreciate the act.’ | 


A circumstance which was represented a 
most influencing the czar was alluded to ©: 
another page—the desire of the French ampe 
ror to reach Russia, by his armies, —_ 
Prussia and Poland. Shortly after the accept 
ance of the terms proposed by Austria, a0 
article appeared in the Débats which scarcely 
would have been published in that journal: 
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ithout foundation. In it the assertion was 
oldly made that the French emperor—per- 
eiving the hesitation of Russia, the willing- 
ess of Austria to allow time for discussion, 
he eagerness of Prussia to gain for her ally 
for such Russia in fact was) more time: and 
asier terms—had sent a communication to the 
justrian emperor, and, through his minister, 
9 other German powers, that he would no 
mger attack the czar’s dominions at their 
aaritime extremities only, but, believing them 
gost vulnerable by way of Poland, he would, 
yhatever enmities might be created, prosecute 
he war in that direction. Circumstantial de- 
ails were entered into, having regard to the 
econstruction of Poland as an independent 
ingdom, depriving Prussia of Posen without 
ny indemnity, and indemnifying Austria by 
foldavia and Wallachia, for which compensa- 
ion should be made to Turkey. Austria would 
e@ required to give up Galicia. The Débats 
epresented the alarm of the King of Prussia to 
lave been so great, that he informed his impe- 
ial nephew that, unless he accepted the Aus- 
rian ultimatum, Prussia must, in self-preser- 
ation, join the anti-Muscovite alliance, thus 
aking the five points a Prussian as well as an 
lustrian ultimatum. Some confirmation was 
ven to the assertions of the Débats by the 
wess of Berlin, which maintained that but for 
he interference of Prussia peace would not 
lave ensued ! 

The announcement that Russia had at last 
uccumbed was received with phlegmatic cold- 
less in Turkey, except by the Greek popula- 
jon, whose countenances betrayed their grief 
is they listened in silence to the tidings. The 
lundered and miserable Danubian populations 
ejoiced that some prospect of an end to both 
Xussian and Austrian pillage had at last 
arived. The neutral nations received the 
ntelligence with jubilee—Austria and Prussia 
eemed at last to breathe freely; but Sardinia 
vas disappointed, for her interests, ambition, 
ven her security, led her to desire that the 
omplications of a protracted war would place 
ler in a position of greater power in Italy. 
Che English people were not pleased with the 
erms of peace proposed, and there was a desire 
0 achieve something more to the glory of 
Unglish arms in another campaign, and espe- 
fally another naval campaign in the Baltic. 
In France the tidings of peace were received 
with the wildest joy, because the country was 
weary of the war, from its sacrifices in blood 
ind treasure, and because the objects of the 
war were never popular. It was probable that 
4s further prosecution might involve France 
mM heavier sacrifices, and with less glory; 
While England, able from her full treasury to 
wustain a costly and protracted contest, and 
Naying brought her nayal and military prepa- 
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rations to great perfection and force, was likely 
to achieve much glory. France had given 
occasion for the war by her policy; the empe- 
ror eagerly seized upon it as a means to estab- 
lish his dynasty; but neither France nor the 
emperor had any objects to gain which they 
counted worthy of a continued struggle, which 
they felt to be exhausting. There is little 
doubt that but for the pertinacity of England, 
and the sagacity and foresight of Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord Clarendon, the emperor, but 
still more France, would have proved too 
readily acqniescent in whatever terms Russia 
proposed. The emperor was loyal, however, 
to his ally, and was unwilling to forsake her, 
even although prosecuting the war with more 
tenacity and larger demands than he approved. 
The following letter, written at this juncture 
from Paris, although doubtful as to some of its 
facts, depicts truly the feelings and views 
which prevailed in the French cabinet, and 
among the French people :—‘“ A very general 
impression prevails here that there are points 
of difference between the two governments, 
and that these differences become obstacles. 
In England you are all for war at any price. 
You are for war, it is said, because you fancy 
you have played a very secondary part in the 
contest hitherto, and you are determined upon 
a grand revanche to reconquer your compro- 
mised prestige and your damaged influence. 
For you, then, the war is no longer a question 
of general interest, but of exclusively national 
and British interests. In France, on the con- 
trary, we desire peace. We desire it for 
several reasons. In the first place, as you 
know very well, the war has never been 
very popular with us, whatever may have been 
pretended. We have never understood its 
necessity or its importance, and ‘since, as before 
the taking of Sebastopol, the results have 
appeared to us hardly equal to the sacrifice 
and to the cost. Now that the honour of our 
arms is safe, all the considerations drawn from 
the state of our finances, our food crisis, and 
our political and economical situation, have 
assumed a force and an intensity-to which the 
government could not be insensible ; indeed, 
the government itself is tired of the war, and, 
I believe, has lately had some explanations 
with your cabinet on the subject. ‘The empe- 
ror is believed to have held to Lord Palmerston 
language of this kind :—‘ For my own part, I 
consider the objects of the war attained. I 
have done both for the principles engaged, 
and for the general interests, more than could 
have been demanded of France. If Russia 
accepts rational conditions, we must conclude ; 
if you are for going further, I cannot under- 
take to follow you. France has no interest in 
crushing Russia, whom she considers still 
essential to the equilibrium of Europe. The 
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English alliance is not eternal, and, in case of 
eventual conflict, we might have need of Rus- 
sia. If the cabinet of St. Petersburg will not 
yield, and if we must recommence the war, 
take Cronstadt, and occupy St. Petersburg—I 
am ready to march; but then for these new 
and heavier sacrifices I must have compensa- 
tions; now these compensations are the Rhine 
and Belgium.’ I simply report to you what is 
said here, and what seems at least probable. 
The fact is, that if the war must go on and 
spread, our government cannot afford to play 
the part of Don Quixote. To do so would be 
its ruin and confusion. The language ascribed 
to it in its recent communications with your 
government (and, I repeat, it has at least the 
air of probability), is generally approved; it is 
considered a natural resumption of the policy 
of the first empire. The old imperialists, the 
vreua de la vieille, and all the ardent partisans 
of the government, are enchanted; but as to 
the government itself, I am inclined to believe 
that it feels the want of peace, and would 
prefer it.” 

To account for this state of feeling among 
French statesmen, it is necessary to form clear 
views of the state of France at this juncture, 
and of her general relation to the other states 
of Europe. The impossibility of England 
dragging France along with her in the war 
must be plain to all persons who are acquainted 
with the influence of France upon the general 
policy of all European states, and even of her 
social condition upon the action of other states 
socially and politically. European countries, 
even somewhat remote in locality, were suscep- 
tible of this influence. The political condition 
of France in 1856 was full of portents. There 
were tokens which may never be realised, but 
which, nevertheless, demanded consideration— 
that the emperor would possibly have a struggle 
for his throne, unless, by foreign conquests 
entirely in French interests, he could satisfy 
the love of empire and of glory so prevalent in 
the French mind. Nor was he, in spite of the 
foresight and caution attributed to him, devoid 
of ambition. He accepted the English alliance 
as a great political necessity, but he was not 
generally supposed to be incapable of extend- 
ing his empire at the expense of that power or 
in opposition to her policy. If civil war broke 
out in France, even although the emperor 
triumphed, there would be many insurrections 
in Europe; if the emperor should be dethroned, 
all continental Europe would be involved in 
one blaze of revolution; should the emperor 
engage in any ageressive war, whether success- 
ful or otherwise, revolution must attend its 
_ track. Most men saw in the state of Europe 
grounds for hoping that all would be peaceful 
for many years; but others descried danger, 
and believed that further and fierce conflict 
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was at hand. General Williams, in a spee) 
at Portsmouth, after his return from the w) 
was thus reported :—‘‘ He begged of them rf 
to lull themselves into a false security, for th 
complication of political parties in Euros 
might call on the army and navy in one, ty, 
or three years to do what they had just done 
to bring their country through a difficulty, a’ 
establish the peace of Europe. He had, ory 
former occasion (on landing at Dover), urg| 
on the nation not to neglect the military a 
and hoped they would always bear that advi 
in mind. Turning to the ladies’ gallery, ' 
said he would address a word to his 
countrywomen. He spoke, perhaps, to the 
who had lost friends and relatives in the wa: 
he hoped that war would be sanctified to the 
and that they who had still children to gi: 
would give them as freely as they had alrear 
given others of their children.” 

We do not mean to hold the general up f 
a prophet, although there is a sense, not Da 
theistical, in which great men have, asit wer 
a divine gift in their prescience of politic, 
changes. We are of opinion that no man F 
sagacity could look deeply into the state f 
France, and note the discontent of all t) 
surrounding nations, without perceiving th) 
France, at the period of the peace, was a loadi, 
mine, central to many others, the exploding * 
which must fire all. The emperor professed) 
rested his government upon the voz popu 
while a large portion of the population hati 
his rule, his dynasty, and his person, and fl) 
majority of the remainder accepted him ¢ 
conditions which, the moment he ceased | 
fulfil, they ceased to regard him as their chie 
As to the first class, there were both houses | 
the Bourbons and their adherents, who wel 
numerous among the clergy and nobility ; th 
true republicans, Cavaignac and Lamartin¢ 
and the red republicans of various gradation 
All these were active, and working again! 
him, and the secret societies had never been ea 
tensively diffused. The priests were getting u. 
secret societies, with the connivance of th 
government, to counteract ‘‘the reds,” bu 
this was only preparing the people to use ma 
chinery which car. be more readily used again: 
the government than forit. As to the secon 
class of the parties named (those who supporte 
Napoleon), the smallest party was that whic, 
advocated a Napoleon dynasty. The peopl 
preferred that on the whole, but would suppor 
neither that nor any other which did not fulf 
the conditions upon which they would consen 
to any royal or imperial régime. Thus th 
Paris shopkeepers, so powerful in politics, ré 
quired a government that would make Pari 
brilliant, and enliven it with strangers. The 
found, by experience, that royalty was mor 
likely to drain the provinces for the good of th’ 
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apital than republicanism, and they would vote 
7 it so long as the imperial court would ex- 
end on an imperial scale. But the general 
muntry murmured at the imperial extrava- 
ance, and thereby checked the expenditure 
nich made the Paris shopkeepers loyal. ‘The 
mall proprietors and bourgeois in the provinces 
rorshipped Napoleon as the god of order. If 
e ceased to protect them from the socialists, 
aey would accept whoever could afford them 
rotection. The cis-montane Catholics be- 
eved that he was less likely to allow the 
suits the ascendancy than the Bourbons 
ould be, and that the Jesuits had less chance 
ith him in obtaining the control of the state 
an they would in a republic, where they 
ight possibly influence the elections in the 
mfessional. ‘The ultra-montane party ac- 
spted him because he had never been con- 
ected with the cis-montanes, and because 
is great uncle found it politic to support 
le church; and they fancied that even if not 
rected by their party, it had more to gain 
om an ambitious Napoleon than from a tame- 
irited Bourbon, naturally concessive to the 
uropean powers, whose alliance he would 
ek for the safety of his throne. Even the 
rotestants consented to a Napoleon dynasty, 
cause religious liberty was promised to them. 
/was next to impossible that he would not, 
‘some years, offend more than one of these 
eat interests, and if so, the balance of the 
ffrage would be against him, and he would, 
ra time, be dependent on the army. But 
@army in France is gradually influenced by 
@ people; each new coriscription brings in 
fresh supply of popular feeling, and the 
my would speedily follow the majority of the 
tion. ‘Thus the chance of the emperor re- 
dining on the throne for many years appeared 
many to be small, unless he made vast con- 
ssions to the popular desires, and reigned 
actically asa constitutional prince, depriving 
€ secret societies of material to work upon. 
ould the emperor proceed in the course he 
d adopted, the secret societies would ulti- 
wely comprise the fighting population of the 
untry, and a grand outburst, far surpassing 
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ensuc. Should that take place, the question 
remained, what were the elements of revolu- 
tion existing in other countries of continental 
Europe? It was generally believed that such 
elements existed throughout both peninsulas, 
and in Germany, from Berlin to Vienna. An 
outbreak in France appeared to many but a 
question of time, and as not admitting of a 
long time for the solution, and “ after that the - 
deluge.” Such were the impressions of man 

French statesmen; and all who upheld the 
Napoleon interest, and felt alarm at socialism 
and anarchy, desired the emperor to unite him- 
self with the conservative and strong govern- 
ments of Europe, and lean upon his army 
and the sympathy of kings and courts for the 
permanence of his dynasty. To this end an 
established concord with the European poten- 
tates was deemed his best policy, and to this 
end Russia must not be too severely pressed— 
on the contrary, peace should be so brought 
about as to make liberal England appear the 
sole enemy of Russia, while imperial France 
sought her amity, and Napoleon personally 
created a lasting ground of gratitude in the 
mind of the young czar. Such motives urged 
France to a hasty peace, and in reality weak- 
ened the ultimate power and influence of the 
emperor, and increased that of his powerful 
ally, who was as much feared as loved, but 
who, while many of his own subjects derided 
him as an emperor by Ja grace du coup d'état, 
recognised him with prompt cordiality, and 
welcomed him to the walls of her ancestors 
with honour. 

Such were the feelings and speculations 
which the sudden acceptance of the Austrian 
propositions by Russia awakened in Europe; 
and thus various were the interests and policies 
of the allies, affording hope to Russia that if 
Germany gaye her aid, she might, in the peace 
arrangements about to be made, gain some con- 
cessions, outwit the Western powers, or enlist 
the sympathies of France so as to isolate Eng- 
land, and therefore baffle her purposes, and 
render her obstinacy futile. The proceedings 
which were involved in the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace, and the treaty itself, must be 
reserved for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER CXXII. 
PARIS CONFERENCHE.—TREATY OF PEACE. 


‘¢ A proper title of a peace, and purchased 


At a superfluous rate.”” 


Dumeprarrty upon the acceptance by Russia 
the terms proposed to her by Austria, the 
mer demanded the signing of a protocol at 
enna, to certify formally the acquiescence of 
2 contracting governments, and a declaration 
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that within three weeks the representatives of 
the various powers concerned should meet at 
Paris to complete the work of peace. Russia 
also intimated her desire that the conferences at 
Paris should commence sooner than three weeks, 
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if possible. Accordingly, in the Moniteur (the 
organ of the French government) of the 2nd 
of February, the following official announce- 
ment was made :—‘‘ Russia has adhered to the 
_five propositions which are to serve as the pre- 
liminaries of peace, and which were presented 
for her acceptance by Austria, with the assent 
of France and England. .This unreserved ad- 
hesion was announced in a note addressed by 
Count Nesselrode, the Russian chancellor, to 
Count Esterhazy, the Austrian minister at St. 
Petersburg, and in a despatch communicated 
to Count Buol by Prince Gortschakoff, the 
Russian minister at Vienna. The Russian go- 
vernment, in consequence, proposed the signa- 
ture of a protocol at Vienna, to enregister the 
adhesion of the contracting courts to the pro- 
positions intended to serve as the- bases of 
negotiation, and to declare that plenipoten- 
tiaries shall meet at Paris within three weeks 
(or sooner, if possible), in order to proceed suc- 
cessively to the signature of preliminaries, to 
the conclusion of an armistice, and to the open- 
ing of general negotiations. The British go- 
vernment had already expressed a desire that 
the conferences should be held at Paris, and the 
Austrian government having, on its side, eagerly 
acceded to that suggestion, it is therefore in 
the capital of the empire that the plenipoten- 
tiaries who may be appointed to deliberate on 
the conditions of peace will assemble. The 
protocol setting forth the acceptance of all 
the parties was signed yesterday (Friday) at 
Vienna, at noon, and it was decided that the 
plenipotentiaries of the powers who are to take 
part in the negotiations shall assemble at Paris 
before the 20th of February.” 

Upon the acceptance of the proposals of 
Count Esterhazy, Russia made several demands, 
in a manner so precise and specific, that upon 
an acquiescence in them if was supposed peace 
depended. These were—an armistice; the 
presence of two representatives on her part 
throughout the Paris conferences, or wherever 
else it might be decided that the conferences 
should be held; that no territorial concessions 
should be demanded from her except those 
necessary to the ‘‘rectification’’ of her Danu- 
bian frontier; and that she should not be re- 
quired to pay the expenses caused to the allies 
by the war. She, on her part, voluntarily 
undertook not to reconstruct the fortress of 
Bomarsund. 

Among the incidents which quickened the 
negotiations at Paris was the delivery of the 
queen’s speech at the opening of the British 
parliament. This document, which will appear 
elsewhere, was written with extraordinary 
vigour, a and caused at Paris an amount of dis- 
cussion, which all the protocols, notes, and 
despatches, then circulating among the minis- 
ters of the different courts, could not com- 
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mand. The spirit of Lord Palmerston, it we 
confessed, was seen in the document, and h 
bold and resolute policy appeared to advantag 
in every paragraph. ‘The hopes which Russi) 
indulged of extricating herself by the assisi 
ance of Austria and Prussia from the mor) 
stern terms which constituted the basis ¢ 
negotiations, were considerably abridged whe’ 
her majesty’s speech came into the hands ¢ 
the Russian ministers. 

It was on the 25th of February the firs 
sitting of the conference took place, upon th 
successful issues of which depended peace ¢ 
war. The following is a report of the pre 
ceedings, according to a copy presented to th 
British parliament by command of her ma 


jesty :-— | 
PROTOCOL No. I. | 

| 

: 
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Present :— 

For AustrrA—Count de Buol-Schauenstein, &c., an 
Baron de Hiibner, &c. 

For FranceE—Count Meret, Walewski, &c.,and Baro, 

de Bourqueney, 2 

For GREAT Bere Earl of Clarendon, &c., an} 


Lord Cowley, &e. : 
For Russta—Count Orloff, &c., and Baron de Bron, 


now, &c. 

For SArprn1a—Count de Cavour, &c., and the Sab 
quis de Villamarina, &c. 

For TurKEy—Aali Pasha, &c., and Mehemmed Djem) 
Bey. 


f 


The plenipotentiaries of Austria, of France 
of Great Britain, of Russia, of Sardinia, an‘ 
of Turkey, met to-day in conference at th 
hotel of the ministry for foreign affairs. : 

Count Buol speaks, and proposes that th) 
presidency of the labours of the conferenc! 
should be confided to Count Walewski. ‘ Thi 
is not only,’’ he observes, ‘‘a custom sanctione: 
by precedents and recently observed at Vienna’ 
it is at the same time an act of homage to th 
sovereign whose hospitality the representative. 
of Europe are at this moment enjoying.’ 
Count Buol entertains no doubt of the unani 
mous assent with which this selection, whic. 
ensures, in all respects, the best direction) 
being given to the labours of the conference 
will be received. 

The plenipotentiaries unanimously agree t 
this proposal, and Count Walewski, havin; 
assumed the presidency, thanks the conferene 
in these terms :—‘“‘ Gentiemen, I thank you fo 
the honour you have the goodness to do me 1 
choosing me as your organ, and, though . 
esteem myself very unworthy of that honour 
I cannot, I ought not to hesitate to accept it) 
for it is a fresh evidence of the sentiment. 
which have induced our allies, as well as ou 
adversaries, to demand that Paris should be thi 
seat of the negotiations now about to be opened: 
The unanimity manifested on this point augur 
well for the final result of our efforts. As fa 
as concerns me personally, I shall endeavour t' 
justify your confidence, by conscientiously fulfil 
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ng the duties which you have imposed on me ; 
shall be my care to prevent useless prolixity ; 
it, while having specially in view the prompt 
tainment of this object, I shall, nevertheless, 
ot forget that too much precipitation may 
gep us from it. Moreover, gentlemen, being 
Janimated with an equally conciliatory spirit, 
ad disposed to evince mutual good-will by 
foiding irritating discussions, we shall be able 
yaccomplish, scrupulously, and with all the 
mpleteness which it admits of, the great task 
hich is imposed on us, without losing sight 
‘the just impatience of Europe, the eyes of 
hich are fixed upon us, and which anxiously 
yaits the result of our deliberations.” 

Upon the proposal of Count Walewski, the 
mference decides to intrust the drawing up of 
e protocols to M. Benedetti, director of po- 
tical affairs in the office for foreign affairs, 
ho is introduced. 

The plenipotentiaries then proceed to the 
rification of their respective powers, which 
aving been found in good and due form, are 
sposited among the acts of the conference. 

Count Walewski proposes, and the plenipo- 
mtiaries agree, mutually to engage to observe 
mplete secrecy respecting everything which 
jall pass in the conference. 

Sardinia not having taken part in the signa- 
ie of the protocol agreed upon at Vienna on 
le Ist of February last, the Sardinian pleni- 
stentiaries declare that they fully assent to the 
id protocol and the document annexed to it. 

Count Walewski, after having explained the 
‘der of the labours with which the conference 
ould have to occupy itself, proposes to declare 
lat the protocol signed at Vienna on the Ist 
ebruary should serve as preliminaries of peace. 

The plenipotentiaries, after having ex- 
ianged their ideas on this point, considering 
lat the protocol signed at Vienna on the Ist 
‘February by the representatives of Austria, 
rance, Great Britain, Russia, and Turkey, 
ord the adhesion of their courts to the bases 
‘Negotiations laid down in the document an- 
exed to the said protocol, and that its pro- 
sions fulfil the object which would be ob- 
ined by an act designed to settle the pre- 
minaries of peace, agree that that same pro- 
ol and its annex, a copy of which shall be 
iarked with their initials and annexed to the 
resent protocol, shall have the value of formal 
reliminaries of peace. 

‘The plenipotentiaries being thus agreed re- 
ecting the preliminaries of peace, Count 
Valewski proposes to proceed to the conclusion 
fan armistice. The duration and nature 
lereof having been discussed, the plenipoten- 
aries of the belligerent powers, considering 
lat it is necessary to take steps for a sus- 
ension of hostilities between the armies in 
le field during the presumed continuance of 
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the negotiations, resolve that an armistice 
shall be concluded by the commanders-in-chief, 
which shall cease absolutely on the 31st of 
March next inclusively, if before that period 
it is not to be renewed by common consent. 

During the suspension of hostilities the troops 
shall retain the respective positions which they 
occupy, abstaining from any act of aggression. 

In consequence, the present decision shall be 
transmitted without delay, and, as far as pos- 
sible, by the telegraph, to the commanders-in- 
chief, in order that they may conform to it as 
soon as the orders of their governments shall 
reach them. 

The plenipotentiaries further resolve that 
the armistice shall not affect the blockades 
established or to be established; but the com- 
manders of the naval forces shall receive orders 
to abstain, during the continuance of the armis- 
tice, from any act of hostility against the ter- 
ritories of the belligerents. 

This being settled, the plenipotentiaries agree 
that they will meet on the day after to-morrow, 
the 27th of February, in order to proceed to 
the negotiation of the definite treaty. 

Done at Paris, the twenty-fifth of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six. 

(Signed) Buou-ScHAvUENSTEIN. 
Hipyer. 
WALEWSEI. 
BovurquEney. 
CLARENDON. 

Cow Ley. 

Count ORLOFF. 
Brunnow. 

Cavour. 
Viita-Marina. 
AALI. 

Menemuep Dstt. 


In consequence of the acceptance, by their 
respective courts, of the five propositions con- 
tained in the next document, under the title 
of a“ Project of Preliminaries,” the undersigned, 
after having affixed their initials to it, in con- 
formity with the authority to that effect 
which they have received, have agreed that 
each of their governments shall name pleni- 
potentiaries, furnished with the necessary full 
powers, in order to proceed to the signature of 
formal preliminaries of peace, and conclude an 
armistice and a definitive treaty of peace. The 
said plenipotentiaries shall meet at Paris 
within a period of three weeks from this day, 
or sooner if possible. 

Done at Vienna, in quintuplicate, the first of 
February, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six. 


[Here follow the signatures. | 


PROJECT OF PRELIMINARIES. 


I. Danubian Prineipalities.—Complete abo- 
lition of the Russian protectorate. 
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Russia shall not exercise any special or 
exclusive right of protection or of interference 
in the internal affairs of the Danubian prin- 
cipalities. : 

The principalities shall preserve their pri- 
vileges and immunities under the suzerainty 
of the Porte, and the sultan, in concert with 
the contracting powers, shall further grant 
to these principalities, or confirm therein, an 
internal organisation suitable to the wants and 
wishes of the populations. 

The principalities shall, in concert with the 
suzerain power, adopt a permanent defensive 
system required by their geographical situa- 
tion; no obstacle shall be thrown in the way 
of the extraordinary defensive measures which 
they may be called upon to adopt in order 
to repel any foreign aggression. 

In exchange for the fortified positions and 
territories occupied by the allied armies, Russia 
consents to a rectification of her frontier with 
Turkey in Europe. This frontier, thus rec- 
tified in a manner suitable to the general 
interests, would start from the neighbourhood 
of Chotyn, follow the line of mountains which 
stretches in the south-easterly direction, and 
terminate on Lake Salzyk. The line would 
be definitively settled in the treaty of peace, 
and the ceded territory revert to the prin- 
cipalities and to the suzcrainty of the 
Porte. 

Il. Danube.—The freedom of the Danube, 
and of its mouths, shall be effectually secured 
by European institutions, in which the con- 
tracting powers shall be equally represented, 
without prejudice to the special positions. of 
the river-bordering powers, which shall be 
settled upon the principles established by the 
act of the Congress of Vienna on the subject of 
river navigation. 

Each of the contracting powers shall have 
the right of stationing one or two light vessels 
of war at the mouths of the river, for the 
purpose of insuring the executiou of the regu- 
lations relative to the liberty of the Danube. 

Til. Black Sea.—The Black Sea shall be 
neutralised. Its waters, thrown open to the 
mercantile marine of every nation, shall be 
interdicted to vessels of war. Consequently, 
there shall neither be created nor maintained 
there any military maritime arsenals. 

The protection of the commercial and mari- 
time interests of every nation shall be assured 
in the respective ports of the Black Sea, by 
the establishment of institutions in conformity 
with international right and the established 
usages in such matter. 

The two powers bordering on it shall mu- 
tually engage to maintain there only the num- 
ber of light vessels, of fixed force, necessary 
for the service of their coasts. The convention 
to be conciuded between them to this effect, 
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after having previously received the approb:| 
tion of the powers signing the general treat 
shall be annexed to the said treaty, and sha 
have the same force and value as if it forme| 
an integral portion of it. This separate cor 
vention shall neither be annulled nor modifie 
without the assent of the powers signing tl 
general treaty. ; 

The closing of the Straits shall be subjec 
to the exception in favour of the stationar; 
vessels mentioned in the preceding article. 

IV. Christian Populations subject to the Pork 
—The immunities of the Rayah subjects of a 
Porte shall be confirmed, without prejudice t 
the independence and dignity of the sultan’ 
crown. Us 

Deliberations being in progress betwee: 
Austria, France, Great Britain, and the Sub 
lime Porte, with the view of insuring to thi 
Christian subjects of the sultan their religiou 
and political rights, Russia shall be invited, a 
the peace, to take part therein. “| 

V. Special Conditions.— The belligeren, 
powers reserve to themselves the right whic! 
belongs to them of proposing, in the interest 
of Europe, special conditions in addition to thi 
four guarantees. 


It would occupy too much space in an’ 
history, unless 1t were simply a history of th 
diplomacy of the war, to publish the report ¢ 
the various sittings in which the conference, 
were sustained, and the discussions whicl 
they involved. During these discussions, th 
representatives of Russia evinced the usua 
want of candour characteristic of the diplo) 
matic agents of that power. Those of Austri/ 
were sometimes more in harmony with thi 
representatives of Russia than with the minis 
ters of the allies. To the firmness and wisdon) 
of Lord Clarendon, England and Turkey wer 
much indebted. On the 30th of March, thi 
treaty of peace was finally agreed upon ant 
signed. Before drawing attention to such in: 
cidents of the conference as deserve selection, 
the treaty and annexed conventions will show 
the results which gave to the conference it! 
interest. | 


. 
General Treaty between Her Majesty, the Empe- 
ror of Austria, the Emperor of the Erench; 
the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan. | 
[Signed at Paris, March 30th, 1856.—Ratifications en 
changed at Paris, April 27th, 1856.] | 

In the Name of Almighty God. 
Their Majesties the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Emperor of the French, the Emperor of al: 
the Russias, the King of Sardinia, and ae 
Emperor of the Ottomans, animated by the 
desire of putting an end to the calamities 0) 
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war, and wishing to prevent the return of the 
gomplications which occasioned it, resolved to 
some to an understanding with His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria as to the bases on 
which peace might be re-established and con- 
solidated, by securing, through effectual and 
reciprocal guarantees, the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

For this purpose Their said Majesties named 
as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say :— 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 


Jom of Great Britain and Ireland—the Right 
Honourable George William Frederick Earl of 
Jlarendon, Baron Hyde of Hindon, a Peer of 
the United Kingdom, a Member of Her Bri- 
jannic Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Coun- 
ul, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
yarter, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
donourable Order of the Bath, Her Majesty’s 
*rincipal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
airs; and the Right Honourable Henry Richard 
Jharles Baron Cowley, a Peer of the United 
ingdom, a Member of Her Majesty’s Most 
donourable Privy Council, Knight Grand Cross 
if the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
der Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and 
lenipotentiary to His Majesty the Emperor of 
he French; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria—the 
sieur Charles Ferdinand Count of Buol-Schauen- 
tein, Grand Cross of the Imperial Order of 
eopold of Austria, and Knight of the Order 
f the Iron Crown of the first class, Grand 
iross of the Imperial Order of the Legion of 
Tonour, Knight of the Orders of the Black 
fagle and of the Red Eagle of Prussia, Grand 
moss of the Imperial Orders of Alexander 
Yewski, in diamonds, and of the White Eagle 
f Russia, Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
ohn of Jerusalem, decorated with the Impe- 
lal Order of the Medjidié of the first class, 
fe, &c. &e., His Chamberlain and actual Privy 
founcillor, His Minister of the House and of 
Joreign Affairs, President of the Conference 
f Ministers; and the Sieur Joseph Alexander 
Jaron de Hiibner, Grand Cross of the Imperial 
Irder of the Iron Crown, Grand Officer of the 
mperial Order of the Legion of Honour, His 
tual Privy Councillor, and His Envoy Extra- 
tdinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
‘ourt of France; 

| His Majesty the Emperor of the French— 
a€ Sicur Alexander Count Colonna Walewski, 
‘Senator of the Empire, Grand Officer of the 
Mperial Order of the Legion of Honour, 


. 


might Grand Cross of the Equestrian Order 
{ the Seraphim, Grand Cross of the Order of 
t. Maurice and St. Lazarus, decorated with 
le Imperial Order of the Medjidié of the first 
sass, &c. &c. &e., His Minister and Secretary 
‘ State for Foreign Affairs; and the Sieur 
Tancis Adolphus Baron de Bourqueney, Grand 
YOu. x1. 
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Cross of the Imperial Order of the Legion of 
Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Aus- 
tria, decorated with the Portrait of the Sultan 
in diamonds, &c. &. &c., His Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to His 
imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
—the Sieur Alexis Count Orloff, His Aide-de- 
camp General and General of Cavalry, Com- 
mander of the Head-quarters of His Majesty, a 
Member of the Council of the Empire ana of 
the Committee of Ministers, decorated with 
two Portraits in diamonds of Their Majesties 
the late Emperor Nicholas and the Emperor 
Alexander I[., Knight of the Order of St. 
Andrew in diamonds, and of the Orders of 
Russia, Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Stephen of Austria of the first class, of the 
Black Eagle of Prussia in diamonds, of the 
Annunciation of Sardinia, and of several other 
foreign Orders; and the Sieur Philip Baron de 
Brunnow, His Privy Councillor, His Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Germanic Confederation and to the Grand- 
Duke of Hesse, Knight of the Orders of St. 
Vladimir of the first class, of St. Alexander 
Newski enriched with diamonds, of the White 
Eagle, of St. Anne of the first class, of St. 
Stanislaus of the first class, Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Red Eagle of Prussia of the first 
class, Commander of the Order of St. Stephen 
of Austria, and of several other foreign Orders ; 

His Majesty the King of Sardinia—the Sieur 
Camille Benso, Count of Cavour, Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
Knight of the Order of Civil Merit of Savoy, 
Grand Cross of the Imperial Order of the 
Legion of Honour, decorated with the Imperial 
Order of the Medjidié of the first class, Grand 
Cross of several other foreign Orders, President 
of the Council of Ministers, and His Minister 
Secretary of State for the Finances; and the 
Sieur Salvator Marquis de Villa-~Marina, Grand 
Cross of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Laza- 
rus, Grand Officer of the Imperial Order of the 
Legion of Honour, &c. &c. &c., His Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of France; 

And His Majesty the Emperor of the Otto- 
mans—Mouhammed Emin Aali. Pasha, Grand 
Vizier of the Ottoman Empire, decorated with 
the Imperial Orders of the Medjidié and of 
Merit of the first class, Grand Cross of the 
Imperial Order of the Legion of Honour, of 
St. Stephen of Austria, of the Red Eagle of 
Prussia, of St. Anne of Ruasia, of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazarus of Sardinia, of the Polar Star 
of Sweden, and of several other foreign Orders ; 
and Mehemmed Djemil Bey, decorated with 
the Imperial Order of the Medjidié of the 
second class, and Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, His Ambassador 
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Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French, accredited in 
the:same character to His Majesty the King 
of Sardinia ; 

Which Plenipotentiaries assembled in Con- 
gress at Paris. 

An understanding having been happily es- 
tablished between them, Their Majesties the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the Km- 
peror of the French, the Emperor of all the 
Russias, the King of Sardinia, and the Empe- 
ror of the Ottomans, considering that in the 
interest of Europe, His Majesty the King of 
Prussia, a signing Party to the Convention of 
the 18th of July, 1841, should be invited to 
participate in the new arrangements to be 
adopted, and appreciating the value that the 
concurrence of His said Majesty would add to 
a work of general pacification, invited him to 
send Plenipotentiaries to the Congress. 

In consequence, His Majesty the King of 
Prussia named as His Plenipotentiaries, that 1s 
to say :— 

The Sieur Otho Theodore Baron de Man- 
teuffel, President of His Council, and His 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Knight of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia of the first class, with 
Oak-leaves, Crown, and Sceptre, Grand Com- 
mander of the Order of Hohenzoliern, Knight 
of the Order of St.John of Prussia, Grand 
Cross of the Order of St. Stephen of Hungary, 
Knight of the Order of St. Alexander Newski, 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus, and of the Order of the Nichan- 
Iftihar of Turkey, &c. &c. &c.; and the Sieur 
Maximilian Frederick Charles Francis Count 
of Hatzfeldt Wildenburg-Schoenstein, His Ac- 
tual Privy Councillor, His Envoy Hxtraordi- 
nary and Minister Pien1potentiary to the Court 
of France, Knight of the Order of the Red 
Eagle of Prussia of the second class, with Oak- 
leaves and Badge, Knight of the Cross of 
Honour of Hohenzollern of the first class, &c. 
&e. &. 

The plenipotentiaries, after havingexchanged 
their full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following articles :— 


_ Arr. I.—From the day of the exchange of 
the ratifications of the present treaty, there 
shall be peace and friendship between Her 
Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. and Ireland, His Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, His Majesty the King 
of Sardinia, His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
on the one part, and His Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias on the other part, as well as be- 
tween their heirs and successors, their respec- 
tive dominions and subjects, in perpetuity. 


Arr. Il.—Peace being happily re-established 
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between their said majesties, the territories 
conquered or occupied by their armies during 
the war shall be reciprocally evacuated. | 

Special arrangements shall regulate the 
mode of the evacuation, which shall be as 
prompt as possible. | 


Art. III.—His Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias engages to restore to His Majesty’ 
the Sultan the town and citadel of Kars, as 
well as the other parts of the Ottoman terri- 
tory of which the Russian troops are in pos- 
session. 


Arr. [V.—Their Majesties the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Emperor of the French, the King of Sar- 
dinia, and the Sultan, engage to restore to His 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias the 
towns and ports of Sebastopol, Balaklava, 
Kamiesch, Eupatoria, Kertch, Yenikale, Kin- 
burn, as well as all other territories occupied 
by the allied troops. 4 


Arr. V.—Their Majesties the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of al! 
the Russias, the King of Sardinia, and the 
Sultan, grant a full and entire amnesty to 
those of their subjects who may have been 
compromised by any participation whatsoever 
in the events of the war in favour of the cause 
of the enemy. | 

It is expressly understood that such amnesty 
shall extend to the subjects of each of the bel- 
ligerent parties who may have continued, 
during the war, to be employed in the service 
of one of the other belligerents. | 


Arr. VI.—Prisoners of war shall be imme- 
diately given up on either side. | 


Art. VII.—Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French, His Majesty 
the King of Prussia, His Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias, and His Majesty the King 
of Sardinia, declare the Sublime Porte admitted 
to participate in the advantages of the public 
law and system (concert) of Europe. Their 
majesties engage, each on his part, to respect 
the independence and the territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman empire; guarantee in common 
the strict observance of that engagement, and 
will, in consequence, consider any act tending 
to its violation as a question of general inte- 
rest. | 


Arr. VIII.—If there should arise between 
the Sublime Porte and cone or more of the 
other signing powers any misunderstanding 
which might endanger the maintenance of then 
relations, the Sublime Porte, and each of such 


Powers, before haying recourse to the use o 
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force, shall afford the other contracting parties 
the opportunity of preventing such an extre- 
mity by means of their mediation. 


_ Arr. [X.—His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
having, in his constant solicitude for the wel- 
fare of his subjects, issued a firman which, 
while ameliorating their condition without 
distinction of religion or of race, records his 
generous intentions towards the Christian po- 
pulation of his empire, and wishing to give a 
further proof of his sentiments in that respect, 
has resolved to communicate to the contracting 
parties the said firman, emanating sponta- 
neously from his sovereign will. 

The contracting powers recognise the high 
value of this communication. It is clearly 
understood that it cannot, in any case, give to 
the said powers the right to interfere, either 
collectively or separately, in the relations of 
His Majesty the Sultan with his subjects, nor 
in the internal administration of his empire. 


Arr. X.—The convention of the 13th of 
July, 1841, which maintains the ancient rule 
of the Ottoman empire relative to the closing 
of the Straits of the Bosphorus and of the Dar- 
danelles, has been revised by common consent. 
_ The act concluded for that purpose, and in 
conformity with that principle, between the 
high contracting parties, is and remains annexed 
to the present treaty, and shall have the same 
force and validity as if it formed an integral 
part thereof. 


- Arr. XI.—The Black Sea is neutralised; 
its waters and its ports, thrown open to the 
mercantile marine of every nation, are formally 
and in perpetuity jnterdicted to the flag of 
war, either of the powers possessing its coasts, 
or of any other power, with the exceptions 
mentioned in Articles XIV. and XIX. of the 
present treaty. 


Art. XIJ.—Free from any impediment, the 
commerce in the ports and waters of the Black 
ea shall be subject only to regulations of 
health, customs, and police, framed in a spirit 
favourable to the development of commercial 
transactions: 

In order to afford to the commercial and 
maritime interests of every nation the security 
which is desired, Russia and the Sublime 
Porte will admit consuls into their ports situ- 
ated upon the coast of the Black Sea, in con- 
formity with the principles of international 
law. 
_ Arr. XTII.—The Black Sea being neutral- 
‘sed, according to the terms of article XI. the 
naintenance, or establishment upon its coast, 
f military maritime arsenals becomes alike 
Imnecessary and purposeless; in consequence, 
us Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, 
ind his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, engage 
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not to establish or to maintain upon that coast 
any military maritime arsenal. 

Art. XIV.—Their Majesties the Emperor of 
all the Russias and the Sultan, having con- 
cluded a convention for the purpose of settling 
the force and the number of light vessels ne- 
cessary for the service of their coasts, which 
they reserve to themselves to maintain in the 
Black Sea, that convention is annexed to the 
present treaty, and shall have the same force 
and validity as if it formed an integral part 
thereof. It cannot be either annulled or 
modified without the assent of the powers 
signing the present treaty. 

Art. XV.—The act of the Congress of Vienna 
having established the principles intended to 
regulate the navigation of rivers which sepa- 
rate or traverse different states, the contracting 
powers stipulate among themselves that those 
principles shall in future be equally applied to 
the Danube and its mouths. They declare 
that this arrangement henceforth forms a part 
of the public law of Europe, and take it unJer 
their guarantee. 

The navigation of the Danube cannot be 
subjected to any impediment or charge not 
expressly provided for by the stipulations con- 
tained in the following articles: in consequence, 
there shall not be levied any toll founded 
solely upon the fact of the navigation of the 
river, nor any duty upon the goods which may 
be on board of vessels. The regulations of 
police and of quarantine, to be established for 
the safety of the states separated or traversed 
by that river, shall be so framed as to facili- 
tate, as much as possible, the passage of vessels. 
With. the exception of such regulations, ne ° 
obstacle whatever shall be opposed to free 
navigation. 


Art. XVI.—With the view to carry out 
the arrangements of the preceding article, a 
Commission, in which Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, 
shall each be represented by one delegate, 
shall be charged to designate, and to cause to 
be executed, the works necessary below Isat- 
cha, to clear the mouths of the Danube, as 
well as ‘the neighbouring parts of the sea in 
the best possible state for navigation. 

In order to cover the expenses of such works, 
as well as of the establishments intended to 
secure and to facilitate the navigation at the 
mouths of the Danube, fixed duties, of a suit- 
able rate, settled by the Commission by a 
majority of votes, may be levied, on the ex- 
press condition that, in this respect as in every 


other, the flags of all nations shall be treated 
‘on the footing of perfect equality. 


Art. XVIT.—A Commission shall be esta- 
blished, and shall be composed of delegates of 
Austria, Bavaria, the Sublime Porte, and Wur- 
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temberg (one for each of those powers), to whom 
shall be added Commissioners from the three 
Danubian principalities, whose nomination shall 
have been approved by the Porte. This Com- 
mission, which shall be permanent: 1. Shall 
prepare regulations of navigation and river 
police; 2. Shall remove the impediments, of 
whatever nature they may be, which still 
prevent the application to the Danube of 
the arrangements of the treaty of Vienna; 
3. Shall order and cause to be executed the 
necessary works throughout the whole course 
of the river; and, 4. Shall, after the dis- 
solution of the Kuropean Commission, see to 
maintaining the mouths of the Danube, and the 
neighbouring parts of the sea in a navigable 
state. 


Arr. XVIII.—It is understood that the 
European Commission shall have completed its 
task, and that the River Commission shall 
have finished the works described in the pre- 
ceding article, under Nos. 1 and 2, within the 
period of two years. The signing powers 
assembled in conference having been informed 
of that fact shall, after having placed it on 
record, pronounce the dissolution of the Eu- 
ropean Commission, and from that time the 
permanent River Commission shall enjoy the 
same powers as those with which the Euro- 
pean Commission shall haye until then been 
invested. 

Art. XIX.—In order to insure the execu- 
tion of the regulations which shall have been 
established by common agreement, in conformity 
with the principles above declared, each of the 
contracting powers shall have the right to 
station, at all times, two light vessels at the 
mouths of the Danube. 


Arr. XX.—In exchange for the towns, ports, 


and territories enumerated in article IV. of 


the present treaty, and in order more fully to 
secure the freedom of the navigation of the 
Danube, his Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias consents to the rectification of his 
frontier in Bessarabia. 

The new frontier shall begin from the Black 
Sea, one kilometre to the east of the Lake 
Bourna Sola, shall run perpendicularly to the 
Akerman Road, shall follow that road to the 
Val de Trajan, pass to the south of Bolgrad, 
ascend the course of the River Yalpuck to the 
Height of Saratsika, and terminate at Kata- 
mori on the Pruth. Above that point, the old 
frontier between the two empires shall not 
undergo any modification. 

Delegates of the contracting powers shall 
ie AH its details, the line of the new frontier. 


Art. XXI.—The territory ceded by Russia 
shall be annexed to the Principality of Mol- 


davia under the suzerainty of the Sublime 
Porte. 
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The inhabitants of that territory shall enjoy. 
the rights and privileges secured to the princi- | 
palities ; and, during the space of three years, | 

they shall be permitted to transfer their domi-, 
cile elsewhere, disposing freely of their pro-| 
perty. 


Art. XXII.—The principalities of Wal-| 
lachia and Moldavia shall continue to enjoy, | 
under the suzerainty of the Porte, and under 
the guarantee of the contracting powers, the 
privileges and immunities of which they are in, 
possession. No exclusive protection shall be' 
exercised over them by any of the guaranteeing | 
powers. There shall be no separate right of. 
interference in their internal affairs. | 


Arr. XXIJI.—The Sublime Porte engages. 
to preserve to the said principalities an inde-| 
pendent and national administration, as well as’ | 
full liberty of worship, of legislation, of com- | 
merce, and of navigation. 4 

The laws and statutes at present in force’ 
shall be revised. In order to establish a com-| 
plete agreement in regard to such revision, a’ 
special commission—as to the composition of 
which the high contracting powers will come 
to an understanding among themselves—shall 
assemble, without delay, at Bucharest, together | 
with a commissioner of the Sublime Porte. 

The business of this commission shall be to, 
investigate the present state of the principali-| 
ties, and to propose bases for their future | 
organisation. 


Art. XXIV.—His Majesty phe. Sultan pro- 
mises to convoke immediately in each of the’ 
two provinces a divan ad hoc, composed in 
such a manner as to represent most closely the 
interests of all classes of society. These divans 
shall be called upon to express the wishes of | 
the people in regard to the definitive organisa-| 
tion of the principalities. | 

An instruction from the congress shall | 
late the relations between the commission and 
these divans. 


Ant. XXV.—Taking into consideration the 
opinion expressed by the two divans, the com- 
mission shall transmit, without delay, to the| 
present seat of the conferences, the roenle of its 
own labours. 1 

The final agreement with the suzerain power | 
shall be recorded in a convention to be con- 
cluded at Paris between the high contracting | 
parties; and a hatte-sherif, in conformity with. 
the stipulations of the convention, shall consti-, 
tute definitively the organisation of those pro- | 
vinces, placed thenceforward under the collee- 
tive guarantee of all the signing powers. , 


Arr. XXVI.—It is agreed that there shall 
be in the principalities a national armed force, 
organised with the view to maintain the secu- 
rity of the interior, and to insure that of the | 


| 
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frontiers. No impediment shall be opposed to 
the extraordinary measures of defence which, 
by agreement with the Sublime Porte, they 
may be called upon to take in order to repel 
any external ‘aggression. 


Art. XXVII.—If the internal tranquillity 
of the principalities should be menaced or com- 
promised, the Sublime Porte shall come to an 
understanding with the other contracting 
powers in regard to the measures to be taken 
for maintaining or re-establishing legal order. 
No armed intervention can take place without 
previous agreement between those powers. 


Art. XX VIII.-—The principality of Servia 
shall continue to hold of the Sublime Porte, in 
conformity with the imperial hats which fix 
and determine its rights and immunities, placed 
henceforward under the collective guarantee of 
the contracting powers. 

In consequence, the said principality shall 
preserve its independent and national adminis- 
tration, as well as full liberty of worship, of 
legislation, of commerce, and of navigation. 


Art. XXIX.—The right of garrison of the 
Sublime Porte, as stipulated by anterior regu- 
lations, is maintained. No armed intervention 
can take place in Servia without previous 
agreement between the high contracting powers. 


Art. XXX.—His Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias and His Majesty the Sultan 
maintain, in its integrity, the state of their 
‘possessions in Asia, such as it legally existed 
‘before the rupture. 

In order to prevent all local dispute, the line 
of frontier shall be verified, and, if necessary, 
rectified, without any prejudice as regards ter- 
ritory being sustained by either party. 

For this purpose a mixed commission, com- 
posed of two Russian commissioners, two Otto- 
man commissioners, one English commissioner, 
and one French commissioner, shall be sent to 
the spot immediately after the re-establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the court of 
Russia and the Sublime Porte. Its labours 
shall be completed within the period of eight 
months after the exchange of the ratifications 
of the present treaty. 

Arr. XX XI.—The territories occupied du- 
ring the war by the troops of Their Majesties 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, 
the Emperor of the French, and the King of 
Sardinia, according to the terms of the conven- 
tions signed at Constantinople on the twelfth 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four, between Great Britain, France, and 
the Sublime Porte; on the fourteenth of June 
of the same year between Austria and the Sub- 
lime Porte; and on the fifteenth of March, one 
thousand eight hundred end fifty-five, between 
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Sardinia and the Sublime Porte, shal! be eva- 
cuated as soon as possible after the exchange of 
the ratifications of the present treaty. ‘The 
periods and the means of execution shall form 
the object of an arrangement between the 
Sublime Porte and the powers whose troops 
have occupied its territory. 

Arr. XXXII.—Until the treaties or con- 
ventions which existed before the war between 
the belligerent powers have been either re- 
newed or replaced by new acts, commerce of 
importation or of exportation shall take place 
reciprocally on the footing of the regulations in 
force before the war; and in all other matters 
their subjects shall be respectively treated upon 
the footing of the most favoured nation. 


Art. XXXJII.—The convention concluded 
this day between Their Majesties the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the Emperor of the French, on the one 
part, and His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias on the other part, respecting the Aland 
Islands, is and remains annexed to the present 
treaty, and shall have the same force and 
validity as if it formed a part thereof. 


Art. XXXIV.—The present treaty shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Paris in the space of four weeks, or sooner, 
if possible. 


In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 


Done at Paris, the thirtieth day of the 
month of March, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-six. 

(Signed) CLARENDON. 
Cow Ley. 
Buou-ScHAUENSTEIN. 
HUBNER. 
A. WALEWSKI. 
BovrQuenry. 
MANTEUFFEL. 
C. M. pv’ Hatzrerpr. 
ORLOFY. 
Brunnow. 
C. Cavour. 
De Virta-Marina. 
AAT. 
Mruemmep Dsemtit. 


ADDITIONAL AND TRANSITORY ARTICLE. 

The stipulations of the convention respect- 
ing the Straits, signed this day, shall not be 
applicable to the vessels of war employed by 
the belligerent powers for the evacuation, by 
sea, of the territories occupied by their armies; 
but the said stipulations shall resume their 
entire effect as soon as the evacuation shall be 
terminated, 
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Done at Paris, the thirtieth day of the 
month of March, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-six. 


[Here follow the signatures as above.] 


CONVENTIONS ANNEXED TO THE PRECEDING 
TREATY. 

I.— Convention between Her Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Austria, the Emperor of the French, 
the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the King of Sardinia, on the one part, 
and the Sultan, on the other part, respecting 
the Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bos- 
phorus. 


[Signed at Paris, March 30th, 1856.—Ratifications ex- 
changed at Paris, April 27th, 1856. ] 


In the Name of Almighty God. 


Their Majesties the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, 
the King of Prussia, the Emperor of all the 
Russias, signing parties to the convention of 
the thirteenth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-one, and His Majesty the 
King of Sardinia, wishing to record in common 
their unanimous determination to conform to 
the ancient rule of the Ottoman empire, accord- 
ing to which the Straits of the Dardanelles and 
of the Bosphorus are closed ‘to foreign ships of 
war, so long as the Porte is at peace; 

Their said majesties on the one part, and 
His Majesty the Sultan on the other, have re- 
solved to renew the convention concluded at 
London on the thirteenth day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one, with 
the exception of some modifications of detail 
which do not affect the principle upon which 
it rests. 

In consequence their said majesties have 
named for that purpose as their plenipoten- 
tiaries, that is to say :— 

[Here follow the names and titles of the plenipotentiaries 
already recorded. | 

Who, after having exchanged their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed upon the following articles :— 


Art. I.—His Majesty the Sultan, on the 
one part, declares that he is firmly resolved to 
maintain for the future the principle invariably 
established as the ancient rule of his empire, 
and in virtue of which it has, at all times, been 
prohibited for the ships of war: of foreign 
powers to enter the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and of the Bosphorus, and that, so long as the 
Porte is at peace, his majesty will admit no 
foreign ship of war into the said Straits. And 
their Majesties the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor 
of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the 
King of Prussia, the Emperor of all the Rus- 
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sias, and the King of Sardinia, on the other 
part, engage to respect this determination of 
the sultan, and to conform themselves to the 
principle above declared. 


Arr. II.—The sultan reserves to himself, 
as in past times, to deliver firmans of passage 
for light vessels under flag of war, which 
shall be employed, as is usual, in the service 
of the missions of foreign powers. 


Art. III.—The same exception applies to 
the light vessels under flag of war, which each 
of the contracting powers is authorised to sta- 
tion at the mouths of the Danube, in order to 
secure the execution of the regulations relative 
to the liberty of that river, and the number of 
which is not to exceed two for each power. 


Arr. [V.—The present convention, annexed 
to the general treaty signed at Paris this day, 
shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged in the space of four weeks, or 
sooner, if possible. . i 

In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the same, and have 


_ affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 


Done at Paris, the thirtieth day of the month 
of March, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-six. 


[Here follow the signatures as before. ] 


IT.— Convention between the Emperor of Russva 
and the Sultan, limetiny their Naval Force m 
the Black Sea. 

[Signed at Paris, March 30th, 1856.—Ratifications ex- 

changed at Paris, April 27th, 1856. ] 
In the Name of Almighty God. 


His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, taking 
into consideration the principle of the neutrali- 
sation of the Black Sea established by the pre- 
liminaries contained in the Protocol No. 1, 
signed at Paris on the twenty-fifth of February 
of the present year, and wishing, in conse- 
quence, to regulate by common agreement the 
number and the force of the light vessels which 
they have reserved to themselves to maintain 
in the Black Sea for the service of their coasts, 
have resolved to sign, with that view, a special 
convention, and have named for that purpose :— 
His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias— 
the Sieur Alexis Count Orloff, his Aide-de-camp 
general, &c., the Sieur Philip Baron de Brun- 
now, his Privy Councillor, &c¢.; and his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the Ottomans—Mouham- 
med Emin Aali Pasha, Grand Vizier of the 
Ottoman Empire, &c., and Mehemmed Djemil 
Bey, decorated with the Imperial Order of 
the: Medjidié of the second class, &c., who, 
after having exchanged their full powers. found 
in good and due form, have agreed upoa the 
following articles:— — MPa, 
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Art. I.—The high contracting parties mu- 
tually engage not to have in the Black Sea any 
other vessels of war than those of which the 
number, the force, and the dimensions are here- 
inafter stipulated. 


Art. I].—The high contracting parties re- 
serve to themselves each to maintain in that 
sea six steam-vessels of fifty metres in length 
at the line of floatation, of a tonnage of eight 
hundred tons at the maximum, and four light 
steam or sailing-vessels, of a tonnage which 
shall not exceed two hundred tons each. 


_ Arr. I1I.—The present convention, annexed 
to the general treaty signed at Paris this day, 
shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed in the space of four weeks, or sooner, 
if possible. 


In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 


_ Done at Paris, the thirtieth day of the month 

of March, in the year one thousand eight hun- 

dred and fifty-six. 
(Signed) ORLorr. 

BRUNNOW. 

AAI. 

Meuemvep Dsemit. 


IIT. — Convention between Her Majesty, the 
Emperor of the French, and the Emperor of 
Russia, respecting the Aland Islands. 


[Signed at Paris, March 30th, 1856.—Ratifications ex- 
changed at Paris, April 27th, 1856. ] 


In the name of Almighty God. 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, and his Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias, wishing to ex- 
tend to the Baltic Sea the harmony so happily 
re-established betweeen them in the Kast, and 
thereby to consolidate the benefits of the general 
peace, have resolved to conclude a convention, 
and have named for that purpose:—Her ma- 
jesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland—the Right Honour- 
able George William Frederick Earl of Claren- 
don, Baron Hyde of Hindon, a Peer of the 
United Kingdom, a Member of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, 
&c., and the Right Honourable Henry Richard 
Charles Baron Cowley, a Peer of the United 
Kingdom, a member of Her Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, &¢.; His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French—the Sieur Alex- 
ander Count Colonna Walewski, a Senator of 
the Empire, &c., and the Sieur Francis Adol- 
phus Baron de Bourqueney, Grand Cross of the 
Imperial Order of the Legion of Honour, &c. ; 
His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias— 
the Sieur Alexis Count Orloff, his Aide-de- 
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camp General, &c., and the Sieur Philip Baron 
de Brunnow, his Privy Councillor, &c., who, 
after having exchanged their full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following articles :— 


Arr. ].—His Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias, in order to respond to the desire 
which has been expressed to him by their Ma- 
jesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the Emperor of 
the French, declares that the Aland Islands 
shall not be fortified, and that no military or 
naval establishment shall be maintained or 
created there. 


Ant. II.—The present convention, annexed 
to the general treaty signed at Paris this day, 
shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged in the space of four weeks, or sooner, 
if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 


Done at Paris, the thirtieth day of the month 
of March, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-six. 

(Signed) CLARENDON. 
CowLey. 
A. WALEWSEI. 
BourquEney. 
ORLOFF. 
Bruyyow. 


Diring the sittings of the conference which 
led to the settlement of the foregoing treaty 
and its annexes, varlous subjects of deep in- 
terest were started for discussion, some of 
which received a satisfactory solution, others 
evoking a hopeless diversity of opinion. 

In the sitting of the 28th of February, Baron 
Brunnow stated his opinion that the situation 
of Servia should be the subject of an especial 
article, to which all the plenipotentiaries 
assented. 

Count Walewski remarked that the future 
organisation of the principalities had given 
rise to several systems, and was proceeding to 
develop them, when the plenipotentiaries una- 
nimously expressed the opinion that all these 
combinations should be referred to a committee 
selected by the congress, which should lay 
down the principles of the political and ad- 
ministrative constitution of the Danubian pro- 
vinces, leaving the duty of working out the 
details to a second commission, in which the 
contracting parties should be represented, and 
which should meet immediately after the con- 
clusion of peace. 

Repeated attempts were made during this 
sitting, by the Russian representatives, to im- 
part the terms employed during the negotia- 
tions at Vienna into the expression of articles 
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in the treaty under discussion. These attempts | 
were foiled chiefly by the Baron de Bourque- 

ney, who declared that ideas were then more 

developed and better defined than at Vienna, 

and that terms and modes of expression then 

employed would fall short of the demands, and 

the best mode of expressing them which the 

treaty under discussion required. 

Count Orloff objected to the stationing of 
vessels of war at the mouth of the Danube; 
Count Walewski, with energy, supported this as 
necessary, and Count Buol also maintained it. 
Baron Brunnow was concessive, and as Count 
Orloff had no assistance, he waived his objection. 

In consequence of a question raised by Count 
Walewski, a discussion ensued as to the repre- 
sentation of Prussia in the congress. It seemed 
as if the count were favourable to her admis- 
sion, and was throwing out a feeler as to 
the prospect of a general consent by the pleni- 
potentiaries. The representatives of Austria 
and Russia seized upon the suggestion of Wa- 
lewski, and urged the admission of the repre- 
sentatives of Prussia; but the Karl of Claren- 
don firmly opposed it as improper until the 
clauses of the general treaty should be settled. 
Count Walewski then suddenly withdrew the 
discussion which he had himself provoked. 

On the reading of the fourth point, Count 
Orloff demanded of the Turkish ministers what 
guarantee they would give as to the protection 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte in their 
religious privileges. Aali Pasha endeavoured 
to evade this question; pointed out the fact of 
anew hatti-sherif having renewed the religious 
privileges of the sultan’s non-Mussulman sub- 
jects, and declared that the publication of this 
act, and the communication-of it by an official 
note to the powers, completed the requirements 
which the plenipotentiaries ought to make. 
Count, Orloff and Baron Hiibner demanded that 
express mention should be made of these con- 
cessions in the treaty itself: all the other pleni- 
potentiaries supported this view. The grand 
vizier affirmed that his powers did not enable 
him to consent to this, and he must consult 
his government by telegraph. This broke up 
the séance. 

The sitting of the 1st of March was signal- 
ised by various attempts at procrastination by 
Count Orloff, which were, from their nature, 
successful. ‘The first point on which diversity 
of opinion arose was upon the demand of 
Turkey for an identification, and if necessary 
a rectification, of the boundary between the 
two empires in Asia. Count Orloff considered 
the boundaries sufficiently defined; and endea- 
voured to explain away, under the guise of 
quarrels about private property, the various 
efforts of Russia, since 1834, to encroach upon 
Turkish territory. The sultan’s plenipoten- 
tiaries insisted, not only upon the necessity of 
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an immediate verification of the boundary 
under former treaties, but also upon the rec- 
tification of that boundary, in the interest of the 
integrity of the Turkish empire. Baron Brun- 
now resorted to various sophistries to evade 
this demand, but finding that the Turkish 
representations received unanimous assent, 
hinted that this might stop the progress of the 
treaty altogether, as at Vienna Russia was 
assured that no concession of territory should 
be demanded from her, when she made such 
an assurance a preliminary to negotiations for 
a general pacification. Count Walewski an- 
swered that a revision of boundaries did not 
constitute a territorial readjustment; and pro- 
posed that a mixed commission should be 
charged, after the conclusion of peace, to 
decide on this point within a given period. 
The Russian representatives deferred a final 
decision on the matter. 

Count Walewski referred to the dismantled 
forts on the Circassian coasts, demanding a de- 
finite understanding as to their reconstruction. 
The tone and manner of the count were unde- 
cided, and as if he were unwilling to press Russia 
closely on this matter. The Earl of Clarendon 
seemed surprised that any doubt should exist 
on this point, as the principle of the neutralisa- 
tion of the Black Sea clearly prohibited the 
rebuilding of fortified places. The Russian 
plenipotentiaries insisted that forts were not 
‘‘ maritime military arsenals,’ and therefore 
the principle already accepted as to the neu- 
tralisation of the Black Sea did not interpose 
an obstacle to the erection or re-erection of 
forts. These sophisms were indignantly con- 
futed by Lord Clarendon, but the Russian 
plenipotentiaries obstinately resisted; Lord 
Clarendon met with a very qualified support, 
and the discussion ended in a drawn battle: 
the subject was deferred. : 

At the sitting of the 4th of March, Count 
Walewski again introduced the subject of a 
mixed commission, to settle the boundaries of 
Asiatic Turkey and Russia. The ‘Turks wisely 
insisted that the commissioners should not 
only represent the interested powers, but the 
allies. Accordingly it was proposed by the 
count, that two Turks, two Russians, one Eng- 
lishman, and one Frenchman should constitute 
the commission. ‘This met with universal 
approval, except from the Russian ministers, 
who unwillingly acceded to it, subject to the 
approval of their sovereign. . 

The neutralisation of the Black Sea was then 
discussed. Lord Clarendon offered a moderate 
opposition to the existence of the dockyards of 
Nicolaieff; but his opposition would have been 
couched in firmer language if it had not been 
previously ascertained that Russia intended to 
act in reference to this place in the spirit of 
the treaty. ‘The following was the report of 
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the categorical inquiry of Lord Clarendon, and 
the reply of the first plenipotentiary of Russia. 
{heir insertion here is made desirable by the 
extreme importance of the subject. 

“The first plenipotentiary of Great Britain 
states that Russia possesses, at Nicolaieff, an 
arsenal of the first class for maritime works, 
the maintenance of which would be in contra- 
diction to the principles on which the para- 
graph, of which the congress has just settled 
the terms, is founded. ‘This arsenal, not being 
situated on the shores of the Black Sea, Lord 
Clarendon does not mean to assert that Russia 
is bound to destroy the ship-building yards 
which exist there; but he remarks that public 
opinion would be authorised in attributing to 
Russia intentions which she cannot entertain, 
if Nicolaieff were to retain, as a centre for all 
maritime works, the importance which it has 
acquired. 

“The first plenipotentiary of Russia replies 
that the emperor, his august master, on ac- 

ceding with sincerity to the propositions of 
peace, firmly resolved strictly to carry out all 
the engagements resulting from them; but 
that Nicolaieff,. being situated far from the 
shores of the Black Sea, respect for her dignity 
would not permit Russia to allow a principle 
solely applicable to the coast to be extended to 
the interior of the empire; that the security 
of, and watching over, the coasts required, 
moreover, that Russia should have, as had 
been admitted, a certain number of light ves- 
sels in the Black Sea, and that, if she con- 
sented to give up the ship-building yards of 
_Nicolaieff, she would be compelled to establish 
others in some other point of her southern 
possessions; that, in order at once to provide 
for his engagements, and for the requirements 
of the naval service, the emperor intends only 
to authorise the construction at Nicolaieff of 
the vessels of war mentioned in the bases of 
the negotiation. 

‘The first plenipotentiary of Great Britain, 


‘and, after him, the other plenipotentiaries, 


consider this declaration satisfactory. 

‘The Earl of Clarendon inquires of the first 
plenipotentiary of Russia whether he agrees 
to the insertion of his declaration in the pro- 
tocol. After having replied in the affirmative, 
“Count Orloff adds that, in order to prove the 
sincerity of his intentions, the emperor has 
instructed him to demand a free passage through 
‘the Straits of the Bosphorus and of the Darda- 
'nelles for the two ships of the line which are 
‘now at Nicolaieff, and which would have to 
| proceed to the Baltic as soon as peace was 
concluded.”’ 

At the sitting of March the 6th, the former 
“subject was renewed, it having apparently 
escaped the allies that Cherson might be used 

for military maritime purposes, if Nicolaieff 
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were not, and that the Sea of Azoff might he 
used for flotillas, powerful for aggression in the 
Black Sea. The congress seems to have con- 
tented themselves with the assurances of 
Count Orloff, and to have left this matter too 
open, so as possibly to prove asource of danger 
in some new complication. The following were 
the questions and reply of the Earl of Claren- 
don and Count Orloff on this subject :— 

‘‘ The first plenipotentiary of Great Britain 
inquires of the plenipotentiaries of Russia 
whether the declaration made by Count Orloff 
in the preceding sitting, on the subject of 
Nicolaieff, applies equally to Cherson and to the 
Sea of Azoff. 

‘“‘ The first plenipotentiary of Russia replies 
that, like Nicolaieff, the Sea of Azoff can- 
not be included under the direct application of 
the principle accepted by Russia; that, on the 
other hand, it is indubitable that large vessels 
cannot navigate that sea; he abides, however, 
by the assurances to which the Earl of Claren- 
don has referred, and he repeats that Russia, 
being desirous of acting wholly in conformity 
with the engagements which she has contracted, 
will not build, anywhere on the shores of the 
Black Sea, or in its tributaries, or in the waters 
which are dependent on it, any ship of war 
other than those which Russia will maintain 
in the Black Sea according to the terms of her 
convention with Turkey.” 

In this sitting a contest arose concerning the 
commission for effectually opening, and keeping 
open, the navigation of the Danube. The con- 
gress, with the exception of the Russian pleni- 
potentiaries, were desirous that, as Bavaria 
was one of the states bordering the Danube, she 
should be represented on that commission. 
This was so reasonable and just, and so strictly 
in conformity with the original terms of agree- 
ment, that Russia could have taken no objec- 
tion to it, if really willing to give up her in- 
terference with the Danube. Her conduct, 
subsequent to the Paris congress, proved that she 
had no intention to forego her designs on that 
river; she was, therefore, naturally desirous to 
refuse her assent to a measure calculated to 
ally Bavaria with Turkey, and Austria more 
especially, but less immediately with all the 
allies in preventing Russian aggression in that 
quarter. The allies were firm, however, and 
Russia had no alternative but to submit. 

The sitting of March the 8th was remarkable 
for the announcement that the czar had accepted 
the decision of the congress in favour of a mixed 
commission charged with the revision of the 
Asiatic frontier. This sitting was also ren- 
dered memorable by the Russian ministers pro- 
posing a new line for their Bessarabian frontier, 
altogether different and more favourable to 
themselves than that agreed upon in January 
at Vienna, as a basis for negotiations. ‘The 
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Earl of Clarendon opposed with warmth, and 
yet with wisdom, this departure from the basis 
of the treaty. Count Walewski, while affect- 
ing to support his lordship’ s views, offered to 
make great concessions to Russia in this par- 
ticular, and the foundation was laid, by the 
French plenipotentiary in so doing, for all the 
differences which ultimately led to another 
congress at Paris, and very nearly to another 
war. 

On the 10th of March this discussion was 
renewed, all parties manifesting the same spirit 
and the same ends as on the previous sitting. 
Russia was struggling hard to outwit and ca- 
jole the other plenipotentiaries, and to obtain 
such a boundary as would enable her, after all, 
eventually to make herself a Danubian power. 
The particulars of this discussion are more 
appropriate to an account of the final enforce- 
ment upon Russia of the terms of the treaty at 
the period which she sought to violate them. 
During this sitting Count Walewski insisted 
upon Prussia being invited to join the congress; 
the invitation was given in the following 
terms :— 

‘‘The congress, considering that it is a 
matter of EKuropean interest that Prussia, a 
signing party to the convention concluded at 
London on the 13th of July, 1841, should par- 
ticipate in the new arrangements to be adopted, 
decides that -an extract from the protocol of 
this day shall be forwarded to Berlin through 
Count Walewski, as organ of the congress, in 
order to invite the Prussian government to send 
plenipotentiaries to Paris.” 

In the sitting of March the 12th, Russia 
made a demand for the liberty of having light 
armed vessels in all her ports in the Black Sea, 
for the purposes of harbour police. The Turk- 
ish plenipotentiary suspected the movement, 
and refused his assent. Lord Clarendon wisely 
observed that, if it were only intended to 
employ armed boats to look after the character 
of the ships entering the harbour, that right 
was so obvious as not to require a clause in the 
treaty to recognise it; but if it were intended 
to have armed vessels which might put to sea 
under the pretext of going from one port to 
another, he would resist it. The Russians, 
finding that the trick would not take, with- 
drew the proposition. 

In the sitting of March the 14th, the affairs 
of the principalities came under notice. The 
vizier gave no assistance in these councils, but 
rather displayed a ws imertia, as little credit- 
able to the sincerity of the Porte, as the pre- 
vious measures of the Russian plenipotentiaries 
were in harmony with the good faith they so 
ostentatiously professed. Nothing on the sub- 
ject of the principalities could be effected, the 
Turkish minister refusing any assent until he 
heard further from his government. 
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On the 18th of March there were two sit- 
tings. At the second, Count Walewski an- 
nounced the arrival of the Prussian plenipo- 
tentiaries, who were introduced. , 

On the 24th of March a rather severe con- 
test occurred, between the Russian plenipo- 
tentiaries on the one hand, and those of Turkey 
and Great Britain on the other. The former 
endeavoured to prevent the acceptance by the 
congress of the Turkish ‘‘ annex”’ concerning 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, demanding 
that its consideration be referred to a com- 
mission; while this was combatted energe- 
tically by Lord Clarendon, who insisted upon 
its consideration im pleno. The grand vizier 
declared that if these concessions did not suffice, 
he would not compromise the sovereign rights 
of the sultan and the dignity of his throne, by 
allowing any interference or tampering with 
the allegiance of his Christian subjects. The 
discussion was deferred. The remainder of 
the sitting was occupied with Servia. 

In the sitting of March the 25th, much time 
was uselessly consumed by sly attempts on. the 
part of the second plenipotentiary, Baron Brun- 
now, to substitute certain terms in the Turkish 
concessions for others, which were successfully 
exposed and resisted by Lord Clarendon. The 
Earl of Clarendon introduced the subject of 
free commerce between Turkey and all the 
powers, and the application of the usual stipn- 
lation ‘‘ of the most favoured nation.’”? ‘The 
views of his lordship were broad, liberal, and 
statesman-like; he was supported by the re- 
presentatives of Turkey, Sardinia, and France. 


'Those of Russia and Austria resisted, and 


Prussia, there as elsewhere, played a double 
game, 

The sitting of March the 30th was an im- 
portant one, and is here given entire, as pre- 
sented to the British houses of parliament :—_ 


‘Having met together af noon in the saloon 
of their deliberations, the plenipotentiaries 
collate with the instruments which they had 
marked with their initials at the previous 
sitting— 

‘‘T. The general treaty of peace ; 

‘II. The convention respecting the Straits; 

‘“‘TII. The convention relative to the light 
vessels of war which the powers bordering on 
the coasts shall maintain in the Black Sea; 

‘TV. The convention respecting the Aland 
Islands. 

‘And all these acts having been found in 
due form, the plenipotentiaries affix to them 
their signature and the seal of their arms. 

‘‘ After which, and upon the proposition of 
Count Walewski, the congress declares that the 
armistice, in consequence of the signature of 
peace, is prolonged till the time of the exchange 
of the ratifications, and it is agreed between 
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the plenipotentiaries of France, of Great Britain, 
of Sardinia, and of Turkey, on the one part, 
and the plenipotentiaries of Russia, on the 
other, that orders to this effect shall be trans- 
mitted without delay. 

“The congress further decides that the ex- 
change of the ratifications shall be made in six 
eopies, that the additional article to the gene- 
ral treaty shall be ratified in the same instru- 
ment with the general treaty itself, and that 
the ratifications of that treaty and of each of 
the annexed conventions shall be prepared in 
separate acts. 

“The Earl of Clarendon proposes to the 
plenipotentiaries to proceed to the Tuileries to 
inform the emperor that the congress has just 
concluded the work of pacification, in which his 
majesty took a great interest, and which Europe 
was awaiting with such lively impatience. 

“The first plenipotentiary of Great Britain 
‘says that this proceeding, as regards the sove- 
eign of the country in which the congress is 
assembled, is at once a respectful expression 
of gratitude due to the great kindness and 
gracious hospitality which the plenipotentiaries, 
individually and collectively, had met with on 


the part of his imperial majesty. Lord Claren-’ 


don adds, that he feels assured beforehand, 
that everything which might tend to prove the 
feelings of respect and high consideration with 
which the plenipotentiaries are animated to- 
wards the person of the Emperor Napoleon, 
‘will meet with the most complete approbation 
of the sovereigns whom the plenipotentiaries 
‘have the honour to represent. 

‘The congress adopts with eager unanimity 
‘the proposition of the first plenipotentiary of 
Great Britain. 

“Count Walewski thanks the first plenipo- 
(tentiary of Great Britain for the proposition 
which he has just made, and does not hesitate 
‘to give the assurance that the emperor, his 
‘august sovereign, will be very sensible of the 
‘step suggested by Lord Clarendon, and not less 
‘grateful for the sentiments which have dictated 
it than for the unanimous tagerness with which 
it has been adopted. 

“The present protocol is read and approved.” 

[The signatures follow. ] 


_ The attaching of the signatures to the treaty 
was an event of profound interest to all the 
plenipotentiaries, and each intended to preserve, 
as a memento, the pen with which he signed it. 
A circumstance arose which prevented this: 
the empress requested that all the signatures 
should be attached with one pen, to be preserved 
by herself. An eagle’s quill, richly mounted 
with gold and jewels, was accordingly used on 
the occasion, and presented to her imperial 
Majesty when the plenipotentiaries, in pur- 
ence of the proposal of Lord Clarendon, went 
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in a body to announce to the emperor the ter- 
mination of their labours, and to congratulate 
him on the auspicious result. His majesty 
received them with the most lively indications 
of satisfaction, and thanked them for this act 
of courtesy. He paid an extreme compliment 
to England, to whose moderation he attributed 
the fortunate issue of the negotiations. This 
remark was most l1mportant, as indicating the 
emperor’s view of the position of England 
towards Russia—her reasonableness and justice 
in watching the aggressive proceedings of that 
power, with the determination to curb them— 
and the practicability, good faith, and unselfish- 
ness which she nevertheless evinced when 
other powers, less interested, were so much in 
haste for peace, and when she was in an atti- 
tude, as to her resources, so prepared for pro- 
tracted and sanguinary war. 

As soon as the treaty was signed, copies of it 
were transmitted to all the governments con- 
cerned, and the 27th of April appointed for 
the ratification. 

The labours of the congress were, however, 
not over; there were various supplementary 
matters, without which the treaty and its an- 
nexes would be incomplete. Accordingly, the 
members resumed their sittings on the 2nd of 
April, when they applied themselves to the 
question whether the blockades could be raised 
before the exchange of the ratifications of the 
treaty of peace. he Russian plenipotentiaries 
declared their belief that their government 
would concur in the views of the allied repre- 
sentatives, but that, as it exceeded the powers 
delegated by the ezar, they must refer to their 
imperial master. 

The séance was adjourned to the 4th of April, 
on which occasion the Russian envoys informed 
the congress that, by the electric telegraph, 
the czar had signified his acquiescence in the 
demands made conditional to a maritime armis- 
tice. The blockades were accordingly raised. 

The evacuation of territories by the lately 
contending armies was the next topic of dis- 
cussion. Count Walewski gave assurances that 
in six months from the ratifications the armies 
of the allies would be entirely withdrawn from 
Russian and Turkish territories. The Russian 
plenipotentiaries undertook to withdraw their 
troops from Kars. They indicated some jea- 
lousy of the allies remaining in the Straits of 
Kertch. 

Count Buol promised that the Austrian 
troops should withdraw from the principalities 
before the troops of France and England could 
be removed from Russia and Turkey—a pro- 
mise which the Austrian government did not 
keep, nor is it at all likely ever intended to 
keep, for both that power and Russia were 
faithlessly on the watch for any change of cir- 
cumstances that might furnish an occasion for 
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an infraction of the treaty, each in its separate 
interest. 

It was finally agreed upon that all the 
armies should commence their withdrawal 
as soon as ratifications were exchanged, and 
‘‘continue without interruption” until the 
evacuation of the lately contested territories 
was completed. ‘This arrangement being at 
variance with the treaty of Constantinople of 
the 12th of March, 1854, and of the 15th of 
March, 1855, stipulating that at the conclusion 
of the war the allied armies should depart 
from the Ottoman territories in forty days, and 
the fulfilment of those treaties having become 
physically impossible by reason of the dimen- 
sions to which the war had extended, a new 
and especial convention was made with the 
sultan in the spirit of the protocol at Paris 
which necessitated it. 

The congress then decided that the commis- 
sioners who, in the terms of Article XX. of 
the treaty of peace, were to undertake the de- 
marcation of the new frontier of Russia in 
Bessarabia, should meet at Galatz on the 6th 
of May, to execute the duties of their mission. 

Lord Clarendon proposed that, in the inte- 
rest of the evacuation, the allied ships should 
have free ingress to the harbour of Sebastopol. 
The Russian ministers replied that they would 
take the orders of their court. 

A. variety of other detail involved in the 
treaty, its annexes, and the transitory article, 
were then settled. 

On the 8th of April there was another sit- 
ting, the business of which was opened by the 
Earl of Clarendon, who announced that Great 
Britain would immediately revoke all commer- 
cial restrictions consequent upon the war. 

The electric telegraph had brought the 
tidings that the czar consented to open the 
port of Sebastopol to the ships of the allies. 
It also announced that the withdrawal of the 
Russian armies from Kars and its vicinity 
would commence as soon as the ratifications of 
the treaty of peace were exchanged; this pro- 
mise Russia did not keep, nor was it the in- 
tention of the Russian government honourably 
to fulfil it. 

The sitting on this day was the longest and 
most discordant of any. Count Walewski de- 
livered an oration, which not only caused a 
political ferment in the congress, but agitated 
ull Germany and Southern and Western Europe. 
A history of the conference would be imperfect 
which did not contain this remarkable speech, 
which is therefore presented to the reader :— 

‘Count Walewski says that it is desirable 
that the plenipotentiaries, before they separate, 
should interchange their ideas on different sub- 
jects which require to be settled, and which it 
might be advantageous to take up in order to 
prevent fresh complications. Although spe- 
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cially assembled for settling the Eastern ques 
tion, the congress, according to the first pleni 
potentiary of France, might reproach itsel 
for not having taken advantage of the circum) 
stance which brings together the representative 
of the principal powers of Europe, to clear yy 
certain questions, to lay down certain prin: 
ciples, to express intentions—in fine, to make 
certain declarations, always and solely witl 
the view of insuring the future tranquillity o 
the world, by dispelling the clouds which - 
still seen looming on the political horizo 
before they become menacing. 

‘““It cannot be denied, he says, that Greecg 
is in an abnormal state. ‘The anarchy te 
which that country was a prey has compelled 
France and England to send troops to the 
Pireeus at a time when their armies, neverthe- 
less, did not want occupation. ‘The congress 
knows in what state Greece was; neither is it 
ignorant that that in which it now is, is far 
from being satisfactory. Would it not, there- 
fore, be advantageous that the powers repre- 
sented in the congress should manifest the 
wish to see the three protecting courts take 
into serious consideration the deplorable situa- 
tion of the kingdom which they have created, 
and devise means to make provision for it? 

‘Count Walewski does not doubt that the 
Marl of Clarendon will join with him in de- 
claring that the two governments await with 
Impatience the time when they shall be at 
liberty to terminate an occupation to which, 
nevertheless, they are unable, without the 
most serious inconvenience, to put an end, so 
long as real modifications shall not be intro- 
duced into the state of things in Greece. | 

“The first plenipotentiary of France then 
observes that the Pontifical States are equally 
in an abnormal state; that the necessity for 
not leaving the country to anarchy had decided 
France as well as Austria to comply with the 
demand of the Holy See by causing Rome to 
be occupied by her troops, while the Austrian! 
troops occupied the legations. 

‘“‘He states that’ France had a twofold 
motive for complying, without hesitation, with: 
the demand of the Holy See—as a Catholic, 
power and as an Kuropean power. The title of; 
the eldest son of the Church, which is the boast, 
of the sovereign of France, makes it a duty for 
the emperor to afford aid and support to the: 
sovereign pontiff; the tranquillity of the. 
Roman States, and that of the whole of Italy, 
affects too closely the maintenance of social, 
order in Europe for France not to have an 
overbearing interest in securing it by all the: 
means in her power. But, on the other hand, 
it is impossible to overlook the abnormal. con-. 
dition of a power which, in order to maintain. 
itself, requires to be supported by foreign 
troops. 
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“Count Walewski does not hesitate to de- 
clare, and he trusts that Count Buol will join 
in the declaration, that not only is France 
ready to withdraw her troops, but that she 
earnestly desires to recall them so soon as that 
ean be done without inconvenience as regards 
the internal tranquillity of the country and the 
authority of the pontifical government, in the 
prosperity of which the emperor, his august 
sovereign, takes the most lively interest. 

‘The first plenipotentiary of France repre- 
sents how desirable it is for the balance of 
power in Europe that the Roman government 
should be consolidated in sufficient strength for 

‘the French and Austrian troops to be able, 
without inconvenience, to evacuate the Ponti- 
fical States, and he considers that a wish ex- 
pressed in this sense might not be without ad- 
vantage. In any case, he does not doubt that 
the assurances which might be given by France 
and Austria as to their real intentions in this 
respect would have a salutary influence. 
‘Following up the same order of ideas, 
Count Walewski asks himself if it is not to be 
desired that certain governments of the Italian 
peninsula, by well-devised acts of clemency, 
and by rallying to themselves minds gone 
‘astray and not perverted, should put an end to 
a system which is directly opposed to its object, 
-and which, instead of reaching the enemies of 
public order, has the effect of weakening the 
-governménts, and of furnishing partisans to 
‘popular faction. In his opinion, it would 
‘render a signal service to the government of 
'the two Sicilies, as well as to the cause of 
order in the Italian peninsula, to enlighten that 
‘government as to the false course in which it 
ts engaged. He is of opinion that warnings 
“eonceived in this sense, and proceeding from 
| the powers represented in the congress, would 
‘be the better received by the Neapolitan go- 
‘vernment, as that government could not doubt 
\the motives which dictated them. 
. “The first plenipstentiary of France then says 
that he must call the attention of the congress 
to a subject which, although more particularly 
vaffecting France, is not the less of great inte- 
‘rest for all the powers of Europe. He con- 
‘siders it superfluous to state that there are 
‘every day printed in Belgium publications the 
‘most insulting—the most hostile against France 
‘and her government; that revolt and assassi- 
jmation are openly advocated in them; he 
‘remarks that quite recently Belgian news- 
‘papers have ventured to extol the society 
‘ealled ‘a Marianne,’ the tendencies and ob- 
‘ject of which are known; that all these publi- 
cations are so many implements of war directed 
against the repose and tranquillity of France 
‘by the enemies of social order, who, relying 
/on the impunity which they find under the 
‘shelter of the Belgian legislation, retain the 
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hope of eventually realising their culpable de- 
signs. 

‘Count Walewski declares that the inten- 
tion and sole desire of the government of the 
empire is to maintain the best relations with 
Belgium; he readily adds that France has 
reason to be satisfied with the Belgian govern- 
ment, and with its efforts to mitigate a state 
of things which it is unable to alter, its legis- 
lation not allowing it either to restrain the ex- 
cesses of the press, or to take the initiative in 
a reform which has become absolutely indis- 
pensable. We should regret, he says, to be 
obliged ourselves to make Belgium compre- 
hend the strict necessity for modifying a legis- 
lation which does not allow its government 
to fulfil the first of international duties—that 
of not assailing, or allowing to be assailed, the 
internal tranquillity of the neighbouring states. 
Representations addressed by the stronger to 
the less strong have too much the appearance 
of menace, and that is what we desire to avoid. 
But if the representatives of the great powers 
of Europe, viewing in the same light with our- 
selves this necessity, should find it useful to 
express their opinion in this respect, it is 
more than probable that the Belgian govern- 
ment, relying upon all reasonable persons in 
Belgium, would be able to put an end to a 
state of things which cannot fail, sooner or 
later, to give rise to difficulties, and even real 
dangers, which it is the interest of Belgium to 
avert beforehand. 

‘‘Count Walewski proposes to the congress 
to conclude its work by a declaration which 
would constitute a remarkable advance in 
international law, and which would be received 
by the whole world with a sentiment of lively 
gratitude. 

‘“‘The congress of Westphalia, he adds, 
sanctioned liberty of conscience; the congress 
of Vienna, the abolition of the slave-trade 
and the freedom of the navigation of rivers. 
It would be truly worthy of the congress 
of Paris to lay down the basis of an uniform 
maritime law in time of war as regards 
neutrals. The four following principles would 
completely effect that object :— 

‘‘T. The abolition of privateering ; 

‘‘TI. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods 
except contraband of war ; 

‘JIT. Neutral goods, except contraband of 
war, are not liable to capture even under 
enemy’s flag ; 

“TV. Blockades are not binding except in 
so far as they are effective. 

‘‘This would indeed be a glorious result, to 
which none of us could be indifferent. 

‘“‘The Earl of Clarendon, sharing the opi- 
nions expressed by Count Walewski, declares 
that, like France, England proposes to recall 
the troops which she was obliged to send to 
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Greece so soon as she shall be able to do'so | ing of the protection which guarantees to a 


without inconvenience to the public tranquil- 
lity; but that it is necessary, in the first in- 
stance, to provide solid guarantees for the 
maintenance of a satisfactory state of things. 
According to him, the protecting powers may 
agree among themselves upon the remedy 
which 1t is indispensable to apply to a system 
injurious to the country, and which has alto- 
gether departed from the object which they 
had proposed to themselves when establishing 
there an independent monarchy for the well- 
being and the prosperity of the Greek people.”’ 

The Earl of Clarendon then proceeded in a 
strain of signal eloquence, and at still greater 
length than M. Walewski, to discuss the gene- 
ral affairs of Kurope. His opinions and those 
of the first plenipotentiary of France were as 
nearly identical as.possible, except on the sub- 
ject of the press. The speech of Count Walew- 
ski was obviously levelled at the liberty of 
the press in the only monarchical continental 
country, with the exception of Norway and 
Sardinia, where that liberty existed. Belgium 
was near to France, and its freedom in this 
. respect perpetually vexed the imperious mon- 
arch of the Tuileries. The Earl of Clarendon 
boldly informed the congress that England 
would take no part in counsels having’ for 
their object the suppression of free discussion; 
at the same time the noble earl denounced the 
brutal ana barbarous principles which were 
promulgated in the Belgian papers, and which 
it was erroneously supposed the Belgian go- 
vernment had not constitutionally the power 
to suppress. As in England, Norway, Switzer- 
land, Sardinia, and the United States, so in 
Belgium there exists the constitutional power 
with the executive of punishing incitements to 
assassination and revolt. The noble represen- 
tative of England having been much misre- 
presented in connection with his oration to the 
congress on this point, a correct report of what 
he addressed to that body is here both just to 
him and desirable in itself :— 

“As regards the observations offered by 
Count Walewski on the excesses of the Belgian 
press, and the dangers which result therefrom 
for the adjoining countries, the plenipoten- 
tiaries of England admit their importance ; 
but as the representatives of a country. in 
which a free and independent press is, so to 
say, one of the fundamental institutions, they 
cannot associate themselves to measures of 
coercion against the press of another state. 
The first plenipotentiary of Great Britain, while 
deploring the violence in which certain organs 
of the Belgian press indulge, does not hesitate 
to declare that the authors of the execrable 
doctrines to which Count Walewski alludes— 
the men who preach assassination as the means 
of attaining a political object—are undeserv- 


press its liberty and its independence.” | 

The speeches of the first plenipotentiaries o/ 
France and England were followed by the ex- 
pression of the most discordant opinions from 
the other plenipotentiaries; those of Russia 
keeping as much as possible out of the hubbub, 
but slyly accepting whatever tended to annoy 
Austria or weaken England, as the proposed 
reconstruction of the law of nations on mari- 
time subjects would in their opinion do. The 
Austrian ministers attacked the press, and de- 
manded, in fact, the suppression of all nomi 
rised political and religious discussion in con- 
tinental Europe. They bitterly replied to the 
speeches of the ministers of the Western powers 
on the affairs of Italy, and declined allowing’ 
the special character of the congress to be 
changed into a general congress for settling the 
affairs of Hurope. Count Cavour, on the part 
of Sardinia, eloquently supported the policy 
of the Western ministers, and denounced the 
occupation of Italy by Austria. The Austrian 
ministers angrily retorted, and betrayed the 
uttermost vexation and chagrin. The part per-' 
formed by the Prussian plenipotentiaries was. 
the strangest of all. They sympathised with 
oppression everywhere, upheld the censorship 
of the press everywhere; but were of opinion | 
that the congress ought not to interfere to 
redress any national wrongs except those of 
Prussia, which were inflicted upon hér by the 
revolutionists of Neufchatel! .This complaint 
nearly disturbed the gravity of the congress; 
the introduction of an affair so paltry, in con- 
nection with subjects of so vast a range and 
universal consequence, was eminently absurd. 
‘The selfishness of Prussia, which refused all co- 


nations, but invited all Europe to aid in compel- 
ling a few thousand persons in a secluded and 
out-of-the-way place to submit to her own au- 


operation in redressing the wrongs of other 


thority, excited the disgust of all, and the indigr | 


nation of most of the members of the congress. 
The King of Prussia gave one more proof that 
there was no great object with which he could 
come, in virtue of his position, into any sort of 
contact, in which he would not degrade his own 
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relation to it by small conceptions and selfish 
aims. 
great ambition were possible to the man, his 
court, or his cabinet. 


After this most serious séance of the con- 


gress, Count Walewski, with sufficient accu- 
racy, summed up the results in the followimg 
terms :— . 

“Count Walewski congratulates himself on 
having induced the plenipotentiaries to inter- 
change their ideas on the questions which have 
been discussed. He had supposed that it 
might have been possible, perhaps with advan- 
tage, to express themselves in a more complete 
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manner on some of the subjects which have 
fixed the attention of the congress. ‘ But such 
as it is,’ he says, ‘the interchange of ideas 
which has taken place, is not without ad- 
vantage.’ : 
_ “'The first plenipotentiary of France states 
that the result of it is, in effect :-— 
_ “J. That no one has contested the necessity 
‘of seriously deliberating as to the means for 
improving the situation of Greece, and that the 
three protecting courts have recognised the 
importance of coming to an understanding 
among themselves in this respect. 
_ “II. That the plenipotentiaries of Austria 
have acceded to the wish expressed by the pleni- 
‘potentiaries of France for the evacuation of the 
pontifical states by the French and Austrian 
(troops, as soon as it can be effected without 
‘prejudice to the tranquillity of the country and 
\to the consolidation of the authority of the 
‘Holy See. 
_ “Tit. That the greater part of the plenipo- 
‘tentiaries have not questioned the good effect 
‘which would result from measures of clemency, 
‘opportunely adopted by the governments of the 
Italian peninsula, and especially by that of 
lthe two Sicilies. 
_ “TV. That all the plenipotentiaries, and 
‘even those who considered themselves bound to 
Teserve the principle of the liberty of the 
press, have not hesitated loudly to condemn 
‘the excesses in which the Belgian newspapers 
indulge with impunity, by recognising the 
mecessity of remedying the real inconveniences 
Which result from the uncontrolled licence 
‘which is so greatly abused in Belgium. 
“ That, finally, the reception given by all 
‘the plenipotentiaries to the idea of closing their 
labours by a declaration of principles in the 
matter of maritime law, must give reason to 
hope that at the next sitting they will have 
received from their respective governments 
jauthority to adhere to an act which, while com- 
pleting the work of the congress of Paris, would 
effect an improvement worthy of our epoch.” 
On the 14th of April the members of con- 
ference again assembled. They agreed on the 
jproject of maritime law, which follows this 
account of their proceedings. The Earl of 
Clarendon laid before the congress a proposi- 
fion, recognising, in the case of any difference 
etween the Porte and any of the powers, the 
(principle of arbitration by reference to a state 
friendly to the disputants. Mr. Cobden, who 
was so much opposed to Lord Clarendon’s po- 
icy, ought to have given him credit in this 
“ase for adopting the measure of foreign policy 
jo which that gentleman appeared to confine 
paoeelt The proposition of Lord Clarendon 
Was advocated by Count Walewski, and op- 
tie by the Austrian plenipotentiaries. The 
Tussian ministers espoused it. The Russian 
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envoys, as usual, could say nothing until they 
referred to their master. The Sardinian repre- 
sentatives inquired if the proposition would 
apply to armed interventions in the affairs of in- 
dependent nations, and illustrated their mean- 
ing by portraying the conduct of Austria in 
Italy. Lord Clarendon answered in the affirm- 
ative, again supported by the French plenipo- 
tentiary. The Austrian ministers denounced 
those of Sardinia for referring to Austria, and 
intimated the wish of the kasir to be unfet- 
tered by any engagements in his interference 
with other independent states. The congress 
were of one view, with the exception of the 
representatives of Russia, who declined giving 
any opinion, and of those of Austria, who offered 
an irritable and undignified opposition. 

At this sitting the Declaration of Maritime 
Law was agreed upon, which was as follows:— 


Annex to Protocol No. 28. 
DECLARATION. 


The plenipotentiaries who signed the treaty 
of Paris of the thirtieth of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-six, assembled in con- 
ference, considering— _ 

That maritime law, in time of war, has Iong . 
been the subject of deplorable disputes ; 

That the uncertainty of the law, and of 
the duties in such a matter, gives rise to dif- 
ferences of opinion between neutrals and belli- 
gerents, which may occasion serious difficulties, 
and even conflicts ; 

That it is, consequently, advantageous to 
establish a uniform doctrine on so important 
a point; 

That the plenipotentiaries assembled in con- 
gress at Paris cannot better respond to the 
intentions by which their governments are 
animated, than by seeking to introduce into 
international relations fixed principles in this 
respect ; 

The above-mentioned plenipotentiaries, being 
duly authorised, resolved to concert among 
themselves as to the means of attaining this 
object; and, having come to an agreement, have 
adopted the following solemn declaration :— 

I. Privateering is, and remains, abolished ; 

II. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war; 

III. Neutral goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war, are not liable to capture 
under enemy’s flag; 

IV. Blockades, in order to be binding, must 
be effective; that is to say, maintained by a 
force sufficient really to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy. - 

The governments of the undersigned pleni- 
potentiaries engage to bring the present de- 
claration to the knowledge of the states which 
have not taken part in the congress of Paris, 
and to invite them to accede to it. 
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Convinced that the maxims which they now 
proclaim cannot but be received with gratitude 
by the whole world, the undersigned pleni- 
potentiaries doubt not that the efforts of their 
governments to obtain the general adoption 
thereof, will be crowned with full success. 

The present declaration is not, and shall not 
be binding, except between those powers who 
have acceded, or shall accede to it. 

Done at Paris, the sixteenth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six. 

[The signatures follow. ] 


The final sitting of the congress was held on 
April 16th, which, as it concluded the labours 
of the historical assemblage, is presented to 
the reader entire. There were present the 
plenipotentiaries of Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey. 


“The protocol of the preceding sitting is 
read and approved. 

“‘ Count Orloff announces that he is prepared, 
in virtue of instructions from his court, to 
adhere definitively to the wish recorded in the 
last paragraph but one of the protocol No. 23. 

“The draft of declaration annexed to the 
protocol of the last meeting is read; where- 
upon, and as they had determined, the pleni- 
potentiaries proceed to the signature of that 
act. 

‘On the proposition of Count Walewski, and 
recognising that it is for the general interest 
to maintain the indivisibility of the four prin- 
ciples mentioned in the declaration signed this 
day, the plenipotentiaries agree that the powers 
which shall have signed it, or which shall have 
acceded to it, cannot hereafter enter into any 
arrangement in regard to the application of the 
right of neutrals in time of war, which does 
not at the same time rest on the four principles 
which are the object of the said declaration. 

“Upon an observation made by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Russia, the congress admits that 
as the present resolution cannot have any 
retro-active effect, it cannot invalidate ante- 
cedent conventions. 

“Count Orloff proposes to the plenipoten- 
tiaries to offer to Count Walewski, before they 
separate, the thanks of the congress for the man- 
ner in which he has guided its labours. ‘Count 
Walewski,’ he says, ‘at the opening of our 
first meeting, expressed the wish to see our 
deliberations result in a happy issue; this wish 
is realised; and assuredly the spirit of concilia- 
tion with which our president has directed 
our discussions has exercised an influence for 
which we cannot be too grateful; and I am 
convinced that I act in accordance with the 
sentiments of all the plenipotentiaries in re- 
questing Count Walewski to accept the ex- 
pression of the gratitude of the congress,’ 

“The Earl of Clarendon supports this propo- 
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sition, which is accepted with prompt unanimity 
by all the plenipotentiaries, who determine te 
make a special mention of it in the protocol. | 

“Count Walewski replies that he is ex. 
tremely sensible of the kind manifestation of 
which he is now the object, and, on his part, 
eagerly expresses to the plenipotentiaries his 
gratitude for the indulgence which he has not 
ceased to receive the proofs during the confer- 
ences. He congratulates himself, with them, on 
having so happily and so completely attained 
the object proposed for their exertions.”’ | 
[The signatures follow, as usual. ] 


Before the congress broke up, the Sardinian. 
ministers addressed to it a memorial on the 
affairs of Italy, which from some cause, pro-' 
bably from a desire not to offend Austria, the 
papers laid before parliament, as a report of the 
proceedings of the congress, did not contain. 
This document, however, had too much influ-| 
ence upon the combinations formed after the’ 
sittings of the congress, and when Russia| 
sought to evade the terms of the treaty, se- 
conded treacherously by the French ministers, 
not to form a necessary part of any collection 
of documents published as belonging to the 
war :— 


Sardinian Memorial relating to the Affairs of 
Lialy, addressed to the Governments of Eng-: 
land and [rance, April 16, 1856. 


The undersigned, plenipotentiaries of his 
Majesty the King of Sardinia, full of confidence 
in the just sentiments of the governments of 
France and England, and in the friendship 
which they profess for Piedmont, have never 
ceased, since the opening of the conferences, 
to hope that the congress of Paris would not. 
separate without taking into serious considera- 
tion the state of Italy, and deliberating oD. | 
the means to be adopted for the re-establish- 
ment of its political equilibrium, disturbed at. 
present by the occupation of a great part of. 
the peninsula by foreign troops. Certain of 
the concurrence of their allies, they could not. 
think that any other power, after having testi- | 
fied so lively and so generous an interest in. 
the fate of the Eastern Christians of the Sla- 
vonic and Greek races, would refuse to interest | 
themselves in the people of the Latin race, 
who are still more unhappy by reason that the 
advanced degree of civilisation which they 
have attained makes them feel more acutely 
the effects of bad government.—This hope has 
been disappointed. 

Notwithstanding the good-will of France 
and England,—notwithstanding their well-in- 
tended efforts, — the persistence of Austria 
obliged the discussions of the congress to be 
strictly bounded within the sphere of the ques- 
tions marked out before its meeting, and is the 
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zause of this assembly, on which the eyes of Eu- 
rope are fixed, being about to dissolve, not enly 
without having effected the least amelioration 
ior the ills of Italy, but without giving a ray of 
aope for the future to the nations on the other 
ide of the Alps, calculated to calm their minds 
ind to make them bear the present with resig- 
lation. 

The peculiar position occupied by Austria 
n the congress, perhaps rendered this deplor- 
ble result inevitable. The undersigned are 
orced to acknowledge this. N evertheless, with- 
ut addressing the least reproach to their allies, 
hey believe it a duty to call their serious atten- 
ion to the sad consequences that this may 
ave for Europe, for Italy, and especially for 


cies and tumults, which may perhaps be sup- 
pressed by redoubled rigour, but which the 
least European commotion may cause to burst 
forth in the most violent manner. So sad a 
state of things, if it merits the attention of the 
government of France and England, equally 
interested in the maintenance of order and the 
regular development of civilisation, must natu- 
rally pre-occupy the government of the King 
of Sardinia in the highest degree. The awaken- 
ing of revolutionary passions in all the coun- 
tries surrounding Piedmont, by the effect of 
causes calculated to excite the most lively 
popular sympathies, exposes it to dangers of 
excessive gravity, such as to compromise that 
firm and moderate policy which has had such 
ardinia. happy results for the interior, and gained it the 
It would be superfluous to trace here an sympathy and esteem of enlightened Europe. 
xact picture of the state of Italy. What has| But this js not the only danger threatening 
iken place in those countries is only too noto- | Sardinia. A still greater is the consequence 
ous. The system of repression and violent | of the means employed by Austria to repress 
action commenced in 1848 and 1849—justi- | the revolutionary ferment in Italy. Called by 
ed in its origin, perhaps, by the revolutionary | the sovereigns of the small states of Italy, who 
isturbances which had shortly before been | are powerless, to repress the discontent of their 
ippressed—continues without the smallest subjects, this power occupies militarily the 
laxation. It may even be said that, with | greater part of the valley of the Po and of 
W exceptions, it is exercised with redoubled | Central Italy, and makes its influence felt in 
gour. Never were the prisons and dungeons | an irresistible manner, even in the countries 
ore full of persons condemned for political | where she has no soldiers. Resting on one 
uses; never has the number of exiles been | side on Ferrara and Bologna, her troops extend 
eater; never has the police been more vexa- | themselves to Ancona, the length of the Adri- 
mus, nor martial law more severely applied. atic, which has become, in a manner, an Aus- 
hat is taking place at Parma only proves | trian lake ; on the other, mistress of Piacenza, 
is too clearly. Such a system of govern- | which, contrary to the spirit, if not to the 
“nt must necessarily keep the populations in letter, of the treaties of Vienna, she labours to 
constant state of irritation and revolutionary | transform into a first-class fortress ; she has a 
ment. ‘This has been the state of Italy for | garrison at Parma, and makes dispositions to 
ren years. Nevertheless, the popular agita- | deploy her forces all along the Sardinian fron- 
n appeared recently to be calmed. Italians, tier, from the Po to the summit of the Appen- 
ing one of their national princes coalesced | nines. This permanent occupation by Austria, 
th the great Western powers for the sup- | of territories which do not belong to her, ren- 
t of the principles of right and justice, and | ders her absolute mistress of nearly all Italy, 
the amelioration of the fate of their co- destroys the equilibrium established by the 
igionists in the East, conceived a hope that | treaty of Vienna (1815), and is a continual 
ice would not be made without some relief | menace to Piedmont. Bounded thus on s0 
‘their misfortunes. This hope kept them | many sides by Austrian influence,—sceing de- 
mand resigned. But when they know the veloped on her eastern frontier, completeiy 
‘ative results of the congress of Paris; when open, the forces of a power which.she knows 
y learn that Austria, notwithstanding the | to be animated by unfriendly feelings towards 
offices and benevolent intervention of her,—this country is held ina state of constant 
mee and England, refused all discussion— apprehension, which obliges her to remain 
{she would not even enter into an examina- armed, and to take defensive measures exces- 
tof the means proper for remedying such a sively burdensome to her finances, already tasked 
‘state of things—there can be no doubt that by the events of 1848 and 1849, and by the 
dormant irritation will be awakened among | war in which she has just participated. The 
1 more violently than ever. Convinced that | facts thus indicated by the undersigned suffice 
thave nothing to expect from diplomacy | to render evident the dangers of the position in 
the efforts of the powers which take an | which the government of the King of Sardinia 


est in their fate, they will throw them- | finds itself placed. Disturbed within by the 
action of revolutionary passions; excited all 


2s with southern ardour into the ranks of 
round by a system of violent repression and 


Tevolutionary and subversive party; and 
Twill again become a hotbed of conspira- | foreign occupation; threatened by the exten- 
4¥ 
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sion of Austrian power—it may at any moment 
be forced, by an inevitable necessity, to adopt 
extreme measures of which it is impossible to 
calculate the consequences. 

The undersigned do not doubt but that 
such a state of things will excite the solicitude 
of the governments of France and England, 
not only on account of the sincere friendship 
and real sympathies that these powers profess 
for the sovereign who, alone among all, at the 
moment when their success was most uncertain, 
declared himself openly in their favour; but, 
above all, because it constitutes a real danger 
for Europe. Sardinia is the only state in Italy 
that has been able to raise an impassable barrier 
to the revolutionary spirit, and at the same 
time remain independent of Austria. It is the 
counterpoise to her invading influence. If 
Sardinia succumbed, exhausted of power, aban- 
doned by her allies—if she also was obliged to 
submit to Austrian domination, then the con- 
quest of Italy, by this power, would be 
achieved; and Austria, after having obtained, 
without its costing her the least sacrifice, the 
immense benefit of the free navigation of the 
Danube, and the neutralisation of the Black 
Sea, would acquire a preponderating influence 
in the West. This is what France and Eng- 
land would never wish—this they will never 
permit. 

In conclusion, the undersigned are con- 
vinced that the cabinets of Paris and London, 
taking into consideration the state of Italy, 
will decide, in concert with Sardinia, on the 
means for applying an efficacious remedy. 


C. Cavour. 
Paris, April 16th, 1856. Dre Vitta-Marina. 
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The reception of this memorial, with respect 
and sympathy, by the allies, by Russia, and 
by all Europe, except Austria, Prussia, and 
the Pontiff, was the sole reward of Sardinia 
for her sacrifices, her courage, and her timely 
alliance. 

Tt was curious to notice the laudations of the 
treaty and of the congress by all the soverelgns 
of Europe, each anxious to make himself ap- 
pear as having by his wisdom been a victor 
in the diplomatic competition. The address of 
the ezar to his subjects was a very remarkable 
composition, and not ary more to be commended 
for its honesty than Russian state papers 
usually are. He represented the allies as driven 
from the shores of Siberia, the White Sea, and 
Finland, which he well knew was a falsehood. 
The allies spared Helsingfors, and the acknow- 
ledgment of the czar was a proclamation to his 
whole empire that this was attributable to their 
defeat. He represented the liberty of con- 
science conceded to the Christians in Turkey 
as the object his father had in view, when he 
well knew that his father opposed all liberty 


of conscience in Turkey, and thwarted every 
effort of England and America to secure ee 
that what he sought was the ascendancy of the 
Greek rite over that of other Christian commu- 
nities, and a protection of that Church by him- 
self for his own fanatical and ambitious pur- 


cause, showing his willingness to prosecute it, 
the unchanged policy of his government, an | 
the unsubdued fanaticism of his sect. Beaten 
from his aggressive course by sheer force, he 
proclaimed the issue of peace in terms withou 
dignity or honour, and calculated to leave th 
exasperations of war both in the hearts of hi 
own people and of his enemies—stili regarde 
by him and his people as such, although n 


which for nearly three years has subverte| 
Europe has at last ceased. It was not Russi 
that commenced it. Even before it broke ov 
my late august father, of imperishable memor 
solemnly declared to his faithful subjects, an 
to all the foreign powers, that the sole objei 
of his desires and of his efforts had been to pri 
tect the rights of our co-religionists in tl 
East, and to put an end to the persecutions 
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oses. He still’represented the war as a holy 


{ 
onger in arms against them. The followin, 


was the manifesto :— ; 


“The obstinate and sanguinary strugel 


y 


which they were subjected. 

“A stranger to all interested views, he nev 
expected that his just complaints (réclamation 
would have resulted in the scourge of wal 
and, considering its calamities with a deep fee 
ing of sorrow as a Christian, and as the fath 
of the people intrusted by Providence to i 
care, he did not cease manifesting his inclin 
tion in favour of peace. But the negotiatio 
which were opened shortly before his death 
the subject of the conditions of that pea 
which was a necessity for us all, remained wit 
out success. at 

“The governments which have formed 
hostile coalition against us had not disec 
tinued their armaments; pending the negot 
tions, they had even increased them ; the’ 
had to follow its course, and we continued 
with a firm hope in the protection of the M 
High, and firm confidence in the unshaken ¢ 
votion of our well-beloved subjects. Our 
pectations were justified. During that perl 
of hard trials our faithful and brave soldiers, 
well as all our people, without distinction 
class, proved themselves, as always, worthy. 
their high calling. Along the whole extent 
our empire, from the shores of the Pa 
Ocean to the shores of the Baltic and Ble 
Sea, one single idea, one single impulse, 
mated all, and made them spare neither 
nor fortune in the defence: of their count 
Labourers, leaving the plough and their fiel 
eagerly took up arms for our holy cause, TLV 
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ling in courage and self-denial our veteran 
soldiers. New and striking deeds of renown 
have marked this last struggle with powerful 
adversaries. 

“The enemy has been driven back from the 
coasts of Siberia and from those of the White 
Sea, as well as from the ramparts of Sweaborg ; 
the heroic defence for eleven months of the 
fortifications of the South side of Sebastopol, 
erected in the face of and under the fire of the 
assailants, will be handed down as a record to 
the remotest period of posterity. 

_ “Th Asia, after the glorious victories of the 
two preceding campaigns, Kars was compelled 
fo surrender with its numerous garrison, form- 
ng the whole army of Anatolia, and the élite 
tthe Turkish troops sent to relieve the place 
vere compelled to retreat. Nevertheless, by 
he impenetrable and wise decrees of Provi- 
lence, a fact was preparing conformable to the 
vishes of our well-beloved august father, to 
ur own, and to those of all Russia, and which 
ealised the objects of the war. The future 
ondition and the privileges of all the Chris- 
lans in the East are henceforth guaranteed. 
the sultan solemnly recognises them, and con- 
quent upon this act of justice, the Ottoman 
mpire enters into the family of European 
fates. 

“Russians! your efforts and your sacrifices 
ave not been in vain. A great work has been 
eomplished, although by other and unfore- 
*n means, and we may now with a quiet 
mscience put an end to those efforts and to 
tose sacrifices by restoring to our dear coun try 
te inestimable blessings of peace. ‘To hasten 
le conclusion of the treaty of peace, and to 
spel, even for the future, the very idea of 
abitious views or projects which might be 
tributed to us, we have consented to the adop- 

m of certain precautionary measures destined 
prevent a collision of our ships of war with 
ose of Turkey in the Black Sea, and to the 
fablishment of a new frontier line in the 
uthern part of Bessarabia, nearest to the 
Mmube. 

“The concessions are not great when put 
‘Comparison with the charges of a prolonged 
i, and the advantages promised to us by 
2 tranquillity of the empire, the destinies of 
lich it has pleased God to intrust to us. 
ty all those advantages be obtained by 
‘efforts, united to those of all our faithful 
Nects! May (with the aid of the Almighty, 
‘0 has always protected Russia) its internal 
fnisation be consolidated and perfected! 
Y justice and clemency preside over its 
‘gments—may the advancement of civilisa- 
vand of all useful activity spread with re- 
ved force—and may every one enjoy in peace 
‘fruits of his labour under the protection of 
Sequally just and watchful for all! Finally, 


and this is the most important and most ardent 
of our hopes—may the salutary light of faith, 
by enlightening the mind and strengthening 
the heart, maintain and improve more and more 
that social morality which is the surest pledge 
of order and happiness ! 

‘Given at St. Petersburg, the 19th (31st) 
of March, 1856, and in the second year of our 
reign. 


*¢ ALEXANDER.” 


In the second week of April the emperor, 
accompanied by his brothers, visited Moscow. 
There, in a public speech, he, in the most 
solemn manner, declared that he knew and 
approved of his father’s motives in initiating 
the war; that he had, however, obtained by 
peace all the objects which his father sought 
under other circumstances by arms—a false- 
hood, which every Russian must have known 
to be such if acquainted with the treaty of 
peace. ‘The speech indicated that Russia 
was exhausted, while the emperor declared 
that she could have carried on the war for 
many years, and was invulnerable on her own 
territory. The total disregard to truth where 
a political or fanatical turn was to be served, 
which characterised the hypocritical speeches 
and manifestoes of Nicholas, as strongly marked 
similar effusions on the part of his successor. 
The citizens of Moscow, through the medium 
of their Metropolitan, presented him with an 
address, in which a blasphemous misapplication 
of Scripture—a common incident on such occa- 
sions—was applied to his majesty. No notice 
was taken of these empty boasts made by the 
czar, his ministers, his prelates, and his people; 
so that when the time arrived for exchanging 
the ratifications at Paris, the work of pacification 
was completed, and the 27th of April termi- 
nated the war. The allies proceeded to carry 
eut the treaty,—the czar and his agents to 
elude it. When an examination of the line of 
frontier, requested by Russia and conceded in 
courtesy by the allies, took place, it was dis- 
covered that the Russian plenipotentiaries had 
practised a disgraceful cheat. The line of 
frontier still connected itself with the Danube, 
and Russia contended that she had a right to 
keep this line, the allies having conceded it— 
although it was a departure from the very 
basis of the treaty, and she had obtained the 
concession by a false representation. She, in 
like manner, attempted to seize the Serpent’s 
Island, which commanded the mouth of the 
Danube, because it was not named in the 
treaty, although the basis upon which negotia- 
tions were opened was the entire freedom of 
the Danube from Russian control. Lord Lyons, 
the British admiral, defeated the latter attempt 
by securing the island against Russian occupa- 
tion; and the firmness and wisdom of Lords 
Palmerston and Clarendon rendered futile the 


; 
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2 
treacherous projects of Russia on the Da- 
nubian frontier. It is to be regretted that in 
these new complications the ministers of Na- 
poleon sided with the foe, and behaved with 
as little good faith as the czar himself. Austria 
and Turkey had both great interests at stake, 
and gave England a resolute support. The 
emperor of the French had been absent from 
his court in comparative retirement, and when 
these matters were brought more directly 
under his own consideration, he decided in 
favour of the views of Lord Palmerston, and 
insisted upon the due execution of the treaty. 
Another conference of plenipotentiaries was 
necessary to regulate these matters, in which 
the ministers of England, Turkey, and Austria 
pertinaciously demanded the fulfilment of every 
treaty stipulation, and wrung from the faith- 
less czar what his own honour should have 
prevented any attempt to grasp. 

Still there were points in which Russian 
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HOME EVENTS BEARING UPON THE WAR FROM THE BEGINNING OF 1856 TO THE 
RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY OF PEACE, 


‘¢ Governments in this country are pretty much what th 
people enable them to be.’—THE DUKE 


Tur new year opened in Western HKurope 
upon prospects of peace, which were discussed 
with doubt and earnestness. The prevailing 
temper of the English people was to continue 
the war until a peace should be conquered of a 
lasting character; but there was no vain-glo- 
riousness—no desire for territory, or for ven- 
eeance, or for mere triumph. The people, on 
the whole, were of opinion that the continu- 
ance of the war would be beneficial, as it ap- 
peared to them unlikely that Russia would 
consent to terms of peace which greatly abridged 
her aggressive power, or deprived her of any 
of the facilities for future conquest which her 
peculiar position gave. With the military, 
and a portion of the people, there was a desire 
to prolong the war, in the hope that the cha- 
racter for bad military and naval organisation 
which the country had obtained would be re- 
trieved, and peace and security be thereby 
maintained, but no voice was raised for the 
maintenance of protracted warfare for the 
mere attainment of military glory. All the 
people desired peace,—unless, perhaps, some 
young aspirants for promotion in the army,—if 
that peace could be honourably obtained, and 
secured with any hope of permanency by the 
solidity of the basis on which it rested. It was 
surprising that under such circumstances “ the 
peace party’’—as the Society of Friends and a 
section of the Manchester school of economists 
were called—should persist in denouncing the 
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faithlessness had scope: the state in whick 
the fortresses ceded by Russia on the Danube 
and at Kars were surrendered was in viola- 


others, without struggles to impair its force, 
or leave some opening for an infraction at some 
subsequent period. It is to be regretted tha’ 
the statesmen of France and England generally 
were not equal to the occasion either in prin 
ciple or intellectual perspicuity and force; bu’ 
the English premier and the English foreig 
minister crowned their names with fadeles 
honour,—they secured the interests of ther 
country, confirmed a wavering ally, and bafile 
an unprincipled foe. 


PREPARE OADROL LOL LION OIE 


e good sense and the public spirit of the 
oF ARGYLL. 


feelings of the people of England as vain-gl 
rious and blood-thirsty, and continue to he 
sent the war as unnecessary, and certain t 
lead to the destruction of English commere 
Hitherto all the vaticinations of this sho 
had been falsified, and the conclusion of th 
war more completely showed their absurdity 
he terms of peace proposed were such as, b 
the freedom of the Danube and the neutralis: 
tion of the Black Sea, must open new paths 1 
English commerce, and tend to enrich Weste 
and Eastern Europe together. Such were tk 
results; new fields of enterprise were opene 
and the general welfare of Europe promoted. 
The opinions of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Brigl 
were not those of the people of Manchester, 
they were generally supposed to be. Gre 
respect for these two eloquent, useful, and u 
right men existed, and must ever exist whei 
they are known; nor will remote general 
of Englishmen fail to enrol their names @ 
the lists of patriotism and honour, but the 
views on the subject of ‘‘peace at all price 
were not shared by the people of Lancashit 
and Yorkshire so much more than by those 
other parts of England, as was generally su} 
posed. An illustration of this occurred in tl 
middle of January at the meeting of the Mai 
chester Commercial Association. - On that o: 
casion J. Aspinall Turner, Esq., took the chal 
as president of the society, and thus address¢ 
it:—.'‘ He felt assured that the members | 


ee 
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this association, while regretting the dire evils 
of the war in which we were engaged, had 
been fully sensible of the justice and propriety 
of this country entering into the contest. The 
people of Manchester had borne cheerfully the 
sufferings entailed by the struggle, and he was 
quite satisfied that if there should exist any 
necessity for vigorously prosecuting it still 
further this community would continue to ex- 
hibit the same feeling. He sincerely hoped, 
however, that the present hopes of peace might 
not prove illusory, and that we should receive 
back our enemies to terms of friendship, trust- 
ing that they would perceive the errors they 
had committed, and learn that there could be 
no true course for the security of Europe but 
that of mutual forbearance and the desire for 
the prosperity and liberty of other nations as 
well as their own. ‘The state of mercantile 
affairs during the past year had not been so 
disastrous as might naturally have been ex- 
pected. Although the exports from this country 
during the past year had not been generally 
remunerative, this was in some degree miti- 
gated by the generally favourable results of 
returns; and he believed the merchants, at all 
events, had not had a very unprofitable year, 
although in some quarters there might have 
been difficulties and loss. To our manufac- 
turers he thought the result might have been 
different, but to the operative classes he be- 
lieved it had been a comparatively prosperous 
year, for, although provisions had been high in 
price, employment had been pretty constant. 
He then referred to some statistics of the in- 
trease of our exports during the last year 
which recently appeared in the Evonomist, and 
expressed a hope that any peace which might 
de concluded would not deprive us of the great 
idvantages that had been gained by the open- 
ng of the Black Sea to our commerce.” 

| This temperate and sensible speech was re- 
teived with loud expressions of approval by 
the important assembly to which it was de- 
jivered. Contrast this address, the truth of 
vhich was beyond all doubt, with the orations 
jo vehemently spoken by Mr. Bright to other 
ind less intelligent assemblies, yet possessing 
also much influence :—‘‘Is it not a singular 
‘thing that St. Petersburg, the capital of this 
yarbarous empire, though but a modern city, 
aas a library which, in size, ranks the third in 
4durope, and is said to contain 10,000 volumes 
ffore than the library of the British Museum? 
sit not a strange thing that at the southern 
‘xtremity of this barbarous empire there is a 
‘ity which some wretched and sanguinary 
fanatics in this country wish that the allied 
leets should utterly destroy—a city the foun- 
ations of which were laid but sixty years 
‘go, and which exported to this country in the 
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more than 5,800,000 bushels of grain? Surely 
there is something more and better than bar- 
barism in facts like these; and yet tke people 
of England have been supplied with mental 
aliment, for two years past or more, full of 
prejudice, full of exaggeration, and full of 
falsehood, and the policy they have applauded 
has been based on misapprehensions of the 
grossest character.” Having drawn a com- 
parison between the United States and Eng- 
land, unfavourable to the government and 
policy of the latter, Mr. Bright added :— 
“Pursue the phantom of military glory for ten 
years, and expend in that time a sum equal to 
all the visible property of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and then compare yourself with 
the United States of America, and where will 
you be? Pauperism, crime, and _ political 
anarchy are the legacies we are preparing for 
our children, and there is no escape for us un- 
less we change our course, and resolve to dis- 
connect ourselves from the policy which tends 
incessantly to embroil us with the nations of 
the continent of Europe. It is the object of 
institutions like this, and of meetings like this, 
to enable us to inform ourselves on great ques- 
tions of this nature, and therefore I make no 
apology for referring to them here.” 
Concerning the assumed facts in this speech, 
Mr. Bright himself was guilty of what he so 
vituperatively charged upon others—‘ preju- 
dice and exaggeration.’’ We will not add the 
other epithet adopted by him—* falsehood’’— 
for he was as incapable of that as those whom 
he so wantonly charged with it. But how 
absurd the strain of argument! Because a 
library at St. Petersburg contained 10,000 
volumes more than the British Museum, ergo 
that city is enlightened, and it is wicked to 
denounce it as ‘‘the capital of a barbarous 
empire!’’ Conceding, for argument’s sake, the 
correctness of Mr. Bright’s statement—although 
only for the argument’s sake to be conceded— 
how would the civilisation of that capital, or 
the just feeling of its population, or the unag- 
gressive character of the government which 
ruled there, be established by that fact? Mr. 
Bright, as a Quaker, has no sympathy with 
the government of Rome, yet he will admit 
that there is a very splendid library at the 
Vatican. Mr. Bright, in his time, has said 
as hard things of Oxford as his political 
opponents ever said of the condition of St. 
Petersburg, yet he cannot deny that its collec- 
tion of books is very splendid. He admits 
that the library of the British Museum has 
within 10,000 volumes of the great library at 
St. Petersburg, yet, according to himself, that 
was no proof of the civilisation of Englishmen, 
the prevalent feeling among whom, as proved by 
their support of the war he denounced as brutal, 
and the advocates of the war (nineteen-twen- 
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tieths of all the educated men in the empire) 
he denounced as wretched and sanguinary 
fanatics. Surely he would not refuse the 
argumentum ad hominem, and deny that his 
own argument was a good one, and if good in 
its application to Russia, good also in its appli- 
cation to his own country. We are afraid that 
the word “fanatic”? will rather apply to those 
who import a particular religious dogma into 
the region of politics, and seek to enforce the 
peculiarity of a sect upon the political conscience 
of a people. 

The statements of Mr. Bright, as to the 
ruinous consequences that were about to ensue 
{rom the war, met with a quiet and practical 
contradiction from the speech of the president 
- of the Manchester Commercial Association ; 
and it was a singular fact that, after the war 
terminated, and when the people of England 
had opportunity to measure all its conse- 
guences— political, commercial, social, and 
ethical—the people of Manchester ejected Mr. 
Bright from the representation, and placed in 
his stead the very man who, in the address quoted 
above, quietly, unostentatiously, and without 
abusing those from whom he differed, fur- 
nished so complete a confutation of Mr. Bright’s 
theories. That the charity and candour of Mr. 
Bright might have been greatly improved, in 
the mode in which he made war himself upon 
those who differed with him, was painfully 
obvious ; but that the motives of the man were 
pure was not so well recognised, although all 
who really knew him were well assured that 
his vehemence arose from the honest warmth 
of his nature, and his desire to serve and save 
his country.‘ The spirit in which the people 
of England waged the war, consented to peace, 
insisted upon the execution of its stipulations, 
and ultimately regarded the whole question, 
confuted, at every step, the aspersions which 
Mr. Bright and his more immediate coadjutors 
cast upon them. 

To compare the literary treasures, literary 
character, or literary freedom of St. Peters- 
burg favourably with the literary claims of 
London, proved very clearly how religious 
fanaticism may pervert the judgment of an 
able man, when appled to matters of public 
policy. St. Petersburg does not contain free 
libraries, a free press, or a free people. It was 
the capital of a barbarous empire—an empire 
where autocracy in the government and serf- 
dom in the people degraded all; and where a 
cruel, blind, and persecuting bigotry on the 
_ part of the Church, aggravated every other 

evil to which that empire was subject. Mr. 
Bright aspersed the people of England in attri- 
-buting to any party among them a desire to 
destroy Odessa as a place of commerce ;—they 
questioned the policy of sparing it as a place of 
arms, a fortified port, a strong garrison, and 
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a granary forming a depot of military sup 
plies. It was to build up that city in an un 
justly acquired prosperity, that the ezar closer 
the Sulina mouth of the Danube; fettered 
the commerce of that river; thereby impeded 
the productiveness of Bulgaria and the Daciar 
provinces of Turkey; and laid the foundatioy 
for a war in which he was most righteoush 
chastised. ‘To promote the peace principle, 0} 
any principle of either ethics or politics, it i) 
necessary to place in a faithful light the ques) 
tions argued, and to argue them with respec’ 
for the judgment and conscience of those op 
posed to us in opinion. Mr. Bright failed t 
do these things, however excellent his motives 
and therefore failed, even with the aid of hi 
glowing eloquence, to carry conviction to hi 
country, which rejected his principles, re} 


tications. | 
The feeling in France at the opening of th: 
year was, as when the peace congress me 
at Paris, adverse to the continuance of th 
war. At the latter period, the Svécle de 
scribed the tone of French opinion correctl 
and explained why, from the beginning of thi 
year, such eagerness for peace prevailed 
France, until the object was ultimately ob) 
tained. The following was the exposition 
the policy of the French government ani 
people given by that journal :—‘‘ Among othe 
reasons for not wishing to continue the hos 
tilities was this: the campaign of 1856 was ti 
have been essentially a maritime one. Englani( 
had made unheard-of preparations, which may 
have been appreciated in the accounts pub) 
lished by the English and French journals! 
she was about to acquire an enormous pre! 
ponderance, and, perhaps, a dangerous one) 
Now, the final act of the congress—the aboli, 
tion of letters of marque, &¢c.—proved thas 
Europe is no more prepared 1o support mari 
time tyranny than the continental excess 0 
military development. It may, therefore, bi 
assumed that European diplomacy, in if 
actual desire for peace, displayed its fears 0! 
the maritime proportions of England. English 
diplomatists cannot have mistaken this. I 
had escaped their attention; the shouts of thé 
London press would have awakened them t 
the fact. But their shouts did not prevail 
and England was compelled to console hersel’ 
with a review for the impossibility in whicl 
she found herself to obtain elevation in ¢ 
decisive campaign.” | 
Among the home incidents connected witl 
the war, few excited the interest and curiosity 
of the people of England more than the ar. 
rival of trophies from the theatre -of contest! 
Her majesty paid a visit of inspection to some 
of these at Woolwich, when they were ait 
pared for that purpose. A London jourma 
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made the following announcement :—‘‘The Bu- 
cephalus, having discharged her cargo, is to be 
paid out of the transport service. ‘I'he various 
trophies which composed her cargo at present 
occupy a considerable space in the Dial Square 
in the Arsenal Grounds at Woolwich. The 
guns and small mortars, which latter consist 
chiefly of cohorns, and royals of 6 inches and 
35 inches, as well as many fieldpieces and 
howitzers, and a number of heavy guns, cor- 
responding with our 68-pounders, are all of 
very valuable brass metal; but, with their 
present bore, they are not serviceable for our 
description of shot. It is conjectured, there- 
fore, that they will be re-cast. The officers 
and men forming the field-train corps, who 
were at the siege of Sebastopol, are anxious to 
wear some particular mark to distinguish them 
for their services there. They propose for that 
purpose the melting down one of the large 
guns, to be converted into small crosses, or 
other medals, to be distributed solely for the 
decoration of that corps of her majesty’s ser- 
vice thus engaged. The carriages and waggons 
are of small intrinsic value, most of them being 
shattered and utterly useless. A wheel of one 
of the ammunition waggons is covered with 
Russian blood, having been found embedded 
among the bodies of several dead soldiers, 
which were lying’ with the carcasses of dead 
horses, &c. Major Lukin, and the men who 
came in charge of these trophies, have com- 
pleted their work of mounting the guns and 
placing every article in a conspicuous position, 
as her majesty has signified her intention of 
giving them a personal inspection. Major 
Lukin waited on Lord Panmure on Saturday, 
to inform him that everything was prepared 
for her majesty’s visit.”’ 

The public discontent with the mismanage- 
ment of the war was far from being removed 
by the administration of Lord Palmerston, 
notwithstanding the sound views, intellectual 
Vigour, and national sympathies of that noble- 
man. Murmurs were heard in every circle 
at the loss of Kars; the cruel manner in which 
General Williams had been forsaken by every 
one, except the premier, Lord Clarendon, and 
Consul Brandt; the inadequate supply of gun 
and mortar-boats to the Baltic fleet of 1855 
(the nation began to think that the deficiency 
of the fleet in this respect, in 1854, was as 
much the fault of Sir Charles Napier as of the 
Ministry); the inaction in the Crimea; the 
promotion of young and inexperienced officers, 
who had connexions or interest, over the heads 
of veterans who had earned honours from 
their country which were never received. 
These questions were asked everywhere—in 
the clubs and coffee-houses, in private society 
and professional coteries—‘‘ By what means or 
influence has the action of the government been 
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paralysed or greatly impaired? Has Lord 
Palmerston changed? or has he been all along 
a political hypocrite, pretending an earnest- 
ness in this war which he never felt? or are 
his projects and orders thwarted or overruled 
by others?’? We endeavoured, at the time, to 
answer these questions, in a leading article in 
ajournal of the day, which will convey our 
present impression of the condition and pro- 
spects of the government, at the opening of the 
year 1856, as accurately as it did then :— 
‘The premier is not supported in any direc- 
tion where he has a right to look for support. 
His heart, to use a common expression, ‘1s in, 
the right place.’ He desires to uphold the 
dignity of the country, and to secure peace. 
The representations perpetually put forth by 
the Manchester school, that he is the common 
disturber of Europe, have no foundation. Had 
his vigorous policy been pursued, we should 
have had no war. The truckling, time-serving, 
and sycophancy to the czar, on the part of the 
Aberdeen ministry, more especially by its 
chief, had no countenance from him. Lord 
Palmerston was one of the Aberdeen coalition 
cabinet, but he eschewed all interference with 
their foreign policy, with the administration 
of which he disagreed, even where he did not 
dissent from its principle. He kept by the 
Home-office, the duties of which had never 
been so well discharged as by him, and he only 
gave his opinion on foreign matters in the 
cabinet when emergencies required. His ad- 
vice was always treated with respect, but never 
pursued. He reigned absolutely in the Home- 
office—that was his share in the coalition con- 
cern; everybody else connected with it, except, 
perhaps, Sir William Molesworth, was jealous 
of his interference in general cabinet questions, 
Lord John Russell’s desire to have him placed 
as minister of war, in the room of the Duke of 
Newcastle, was only a piece of policy on the 
part of that nobleman for his own especial 
benefit, but not for the honour of Lord Pal- 
merston, nor of the country. When events 
made Lord Palmerston premier, the queen 
sent for every one she could think of before 
he was consulted, although it was very well 
known that the hope of the nation, in its hour 
of disgrace and sorrow, rested on him. We 
do not find fault with the royal lady for this, 
because she was advised to such a course by 
the chiefs of all the different parties, and sec- 
tions of parties, thus brought into consultation 
with her; and her royal consort, it was noto- 
rious, did not agree with Lord Palmerston’s 
bold and English policy, but desired a minister 
whose leanings and sympathies were, like his 
own, to the royal houses of Germany. Necessity 
forced Lord Palmerston upon the court, and he 
has never had any cordial support from it since. 
The influence of the English court upon the 
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French emperor is not favourable. His tar- 
diness in the prosecution of the war; his readi- 
ness to receive all sorts of peace overtures, 
however short of the great requirements of 
Europe; and his perpetual protection of Austria 
(for it amounts to that) from the consequences 
of her treachery, opposition, and selfishness, 
are due partly to this influence, although the 
influence of the French superior clergy tends 
the same way. ‘The policy of the English 
premier is the policy of the people, but not of 
the prince. There is here a fruitful source of 
mischief: men will be emboldened to use their 
official chances of thwarting even the premier, 
if they know or suppose that, in doing so, they 
please a higher power. 

‘‘ Amongst the members of the aristocracy, 
Lord Palmerston has some thorough supporters; 
but generally that element of power is adverse 
to him. He is not the premier of the House of 
Lords* any more than of the court. Nor can 
we say that he is the man of the Commons. 
But for the pressure from without, that house 
would speedily abandon him. 

‘‘There is sufficient sympathy with the des- 
potisms versus free governments and demo- 
cracies, even there, to extinguish Lord Pal- 
merston’s official life, if the fear of the people, 
and an impending election, did not keep it in 
awe. T 

‘In his own cabinet, Lord Palmerston re- 
ceives no real support. The Duke of Argyll 
and Lord Panmure hold pretty well with him, 
but rumour lies more impudently than usual, 
if he be not indebted to the religious influ- 
ences of his kinsman, Lord Shaftesbury, for 
their aid. Lord Panmure is a pure Russellite 
Whig, and a warm personal friend of Lord 
John, whose advent to the premiership he 
would hail with pleasure. The Duke of Argyll 
is a Peclite, out and out, although an evan- 
. gelical; and the influence of the Prince over 
him weakens the influence, above referred to, 
in Lord Palmerston’s favour. 

‘The Greys and Woods are all opposed to 
him. They desire the premiership for the 
head of their house, Earl Grey. The Lord 
Chancellor is a Peelite, and a Puseyite of the 
deepest tinge. ‘The Horse Guards is at deadly 
enmity with the noble premier. He has not 
a hearty supporter among the whole group of 
officials and ex-officials, except Lord Claren- 
don, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Matthew Baines. 

‘‘We enter, then, upon the year 1856—a 
year which opens with negotiations for peace, 
and preparations for war of the most energetic 


* Afterwards that house supported his lordship, when 
abandoned by the Commons, upon the question of hos- 
tilities with China. 

+ This prediction was fulfilled in 1857, when Lord 
Palmerston was defeated by Mr. Cobden, on a resolution 
counected with the Chinese hostilities. Lord Palmerston 
dissolved parliament, and the people reversed the decision 
of the House. 
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order—with a divided cabinet; the premier, 
and one or two of his under-officials alone in 
harmony with the people; the Commons cold 
to him, the court and the Lords hostile. If 
Lord Palmerston be the people’s man, it be- 
hoves them to proclaim it on every occasion, 
and to give him most strenuous support, for 
his task is herculean, and his enemies in high 
places, ‘legion.’ We must expect disasters and 
disgrace in the year 1856, as in 1854 and 
1855, until the premier is surrounded by men 
of his own opinions, who fear neither court nor 
clique at home, nor foes abroad.” 

Whether these speculations concerning 1856 
were well founded was happily not tested, the 
negotiations for peace having, as shown in the 
previous chapter, been brought to a successful 
termination; but the state of the public mind, 
as described in the article which the author 
has here quoted from himself, continued until 
the war was over, and retained long after the 
impressions then so deeply cherished. 

Meanwhile numerous changes, which pro- 
mised to be useful, were effected in the War- 
office. ‘Amalgamation of duties and locality 
is the order of the day,’’ was the expressior 
used by the United Service Gazette to describe 
these administrative alterations. Buckingham 
House, in Pall Mall, was fitted up for the re- 
ception of the accountant’s branch of the office 
and the remainder of that part of the establish- 
ment was accommodated in what had long 
been the Ordnance-office. Mr. Hawes, the 
deputy secretary at war, with the chief clerk 
and a portion of the establishment not engagec 
in the financial business of the war department, 
were in course of removal to Pall Mall. ‘Lh 
changes in the personnel were extensive, auc 
were made ostensibly to give satisfaction to the 
public, who took no interest in them, and gave 
the government no credit for them, and the 
profession did not appreciate them. 

Great activity was displayed in providing 
warlike matériel for the ensuing spring. ‘The 
principal engineering foundries in Liverpoo 
had the whole of their hands occupied in the 
manufacture of immense projectiles and enor. 
mous pieces of ordnance. At the Mersey 
Steel and Iron Works a monster wrought-iror 
gun was manufactured, which weighed twenty: 
four tons, and was designed to throw a ball o 
300lbs. upwards of five miles! There wer 
also constructed there two wrought-iron mor. 
tars, capable of throwing a shell thirty-si 
inches in diameter. At Messrs. Fawcett anc 
Preston’s there was in process of execution al 
order for ninety mortars, to throw shells 0 
thirteen inches; fifty of these were for th 
navy, and forty for the army. At the Vaux 
hall Foundry immense quantities of 8, 10, anc 
13-inch shells were being constructed. Up: 
wards of 7000 tons of these missiles had beet 
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manufactured there before the close of January, 
1856. A considerable number of 10 and 13- 
inch mortars for the sea-service, and a similar 
supply for the army ordnance, were in course 
of manufacture at the same place. ‘The public 
entertained some curiosity respecting another 
specimen of manufacturing ingenuity then pro- 
ceeding there. ‘This consisted of two experi- 
mental cast-iron mortars, to throw 18-inch 
shells, and intended to be called the Palmerston 
pacificators / 

The naval architects at the dockyards had 
so frequently and signally failed in serving the 
public well, that the government resolved upon 
employing private enterprise. Mr. John Laird, 
the eminent shipbuilder, was therefore engaged 
to fabricate fourteen wooden screw gun-boats, 
of 240 tons burthen and 60 horse-power each. 

These were but specimens of the efforts 
making to furnish navy and: army with re- 
sources such as no navy or army in the history 
of the world had possessed. 

From the time the bill passed for enlisting 
foreign soldiers in the service of her majesty, 
considerable success attended the recruiting, 
although the German states threw every ob- 
stacle in the way. ‘The United States of 
America were equally adverse, and serious 
disputes arose between the two governments, 
which interrupted diplomatic relations, and 
brought them to the verge of war. During the 
month of January and the spring of 1856 the 
British government continued recruiting and 
preparing for war, notwithstanding the satis- 
factory progress of peace negotiations. It 
was afterwards ascertained that one of the 
influences most potent in hastening the peace 
movements of Russia was the monster pre- 
parations of England, not only to sustain 
the struggle, but to bring it to a speedy 
termination. The Russian government pro- 
bably supposed that, by accepting the Austrian 
overtures, the English nation would be lulled 
into inactivity, and when the time for hosti- 
lities should return in the spring, she would 
be consequently unprepared, as she had been 
in the previous campaigns, to put forth her 
strength. Had Lord Aberdeen been premier, 
the Duke of Newcastle minister of war, Sir 
James Graham first lord of the Admiralty, and 
Mr. Gladstone chancellor of the exchequcr, 
these Muscovite speculations would have pro- 
bably been realised, and the ezar would have 
held his own for another summer, or.perhaps 
have succeeded in fomenting differences between 
France and England, which, after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, he actually in part accom- 
plished. Lord Palmerston determined not to 
relax his preparations, however promising the 
peace negotiations, and the people heartily ap- 
proved and seconded his decision. The Man- 
chester party, aided by the Peelites, denounced 
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these extensive preparations as a proof of 
Lord Palmerston’s insincerity in treating for 
peace, and condemned the support given to 
his lordship by the people, in maintaining this 
warlike attitude, as a proof of theirsanguinary 
disposition. Had the nation followed these 
counsellors it would have probably been ruined. 
Protracted war, exhausting its resources, or 
a disgraceful peace, leaving Russia mistress 
of the mouths of the Danube, and of the Black 
Sea and its tributaries, would have ensued; a 
peace at once fatal to English influence, inju- 
rious to English commerce, and by depriving 
the nation of moral power abroad, and an atti- 
tude of strength for the future, would be 
perilous to the tranquillity of its foreign 
relations. 

The Suisse gave a flattering account of the 
accessions to the Swiss Legion, and of the 
qualities of the men who constituted it. The 
second battalion was completed at the begin- 
ning of January by the enlistment of 300 men 
at Schelestadt. Its colonel, M. Bundi, left 
Coire to assume the command of the corps, the 
first battalion of which, commanded by M. 
Glusbergh, was embarked for Scutari on the 
15th of January. Measures were also taken 
in Switzerland to raise a third battalion. The 
accounts received from Smyrna, where the 
first battalion was stationed, gave an excellent 
view of the health and spirit of the men. 

The muster of German auxiliaries at Heli- 
goland was very encouraging. Although it 
must be confessed that the character of the 
men, morally, was in every way inferior to that 
of the Swiss, and in some respects to that of 
the Italians and Poles; their physical appear- 
ance was equal or superior to that of any of the 
other legions, and they were quite as hearty in 
the cause. Among the German Legion were, 
however, many men of respectable position 
originally, and of respectable education. They 
were generally rationalists, or followers of 
Rouge and Czerski, and disaffected to their 
own governments. A description of Heligo- 
land, the depot for the German and Scandi- 
navian recruits of the Foreign Legion will be 
more appropriate here than on any other re- 
maining page :—‘‘ During the last war Heligo- 
land was a naval station of the British fleet. 
This small place has become familiar to our 
ears again as the head-quarters of those hardy 
volunteers from foreign lands who have joined 
the fortunes of the Western powers. It is a 
rocky island, situated twenty-eight miles from 
the mouth of the Elbe, in the North Sea. It 
has a coast like that of England, but is only 
one mile and a quarter long, and half a mile 
broad. It has a few sand-banks and rocks 
around. Little as it ison the map of the world, 
it is at present a very useful colony of Great 
Britain. It was once the seat of the worship of 
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a Saxon deity, whose name was Phoreta. It 
was then larger; the sea has reduced its limits. 
It was taken by us from the Danes in 1807, 
after only one century of possession by them. 
We made if a smuggling depot during the war. 
It has an upper and lower town. The higher 
part is the official city; below reside the 
fishermen in huts. The number of inhabitants 
is about 2000; they are pilots and fishermen. 
The women cultivate the arid soil, and tend a 
few sheep. It is also popular as a bathing- 
place, but now is turned into a military depot. 
It is easily defended; a few fortifications will 
make it impregnable. Great difficulties are 
experienced in collecting recruits, not from the 
unwillingness of thousands to enlist, but from 
the opposition of all the governments of Europe. 
ven in America the recruiting sergeants are 
under great disadvantages. They are compelled 
to resort to all kinds of tricks. One or two, 
both in Prussia and elsewhere, opened offices, 
thereby incurring heavy penalties. Still the 
work goes on, and several companies are al- 
ready quite fit for active service. They arrive 
from all parts in considerable numbers. They 
are very fine young men, and appear full of 
ardour. ‘Their officers are many of them men 
of eminence. Several gentlemen of guod posi- 
tion have entered the ranks. One man of for- 
tune has done so; he aims probably at obtain- 
ing rank and honour by his own good sword. 
The English government has done its duty by 
supplying them amply with salt beef, fish, 
bread, huts, blankets, and all other necessaries. 
The result is seen in the detachment of 900 
recently reviewed in this country—their ap- 
pearance was soldierly in the extreme.” 

On the 24th of January the English Order 
of the Bath was conferred upon a number of 
distinguished French officers in Paris, under 
circumstances most pleasing and auspicious. 
The Moniteur of the 25th presented the affair 
from a French point of view. It will interest 
our readers to notice how the French press 
regarded the incident :— 

‘“A most interesting ceremony took place 
yesterday at the English embassy. The Order 
of the Bath was conferred upon a number of 
general and superior officers of the French 
army, who, in the Eastern war, had deserved 
that high distinction, which can only be ob- 
tained, according to the statutes of the order, 
for eminent services rendered to England. 

‘Generals Bosquet and Regnaud de St. Jean 
Angély received the Grand Cross of the Order; 
Generals Niel, de Martimprey, Mellinet, Da- 
lesme, were appointed Knights Commanders; 
Generals Espinasse, de Beville, Cler, Manéque, 
and Colonels Comignan, de Rochebouet, Reilles, 
and others, were appointed Knights Compa- 
nions. 

“‘Conformably to the statutes, the members 
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of the order present at Paris were assembled ; 
in addition to a number of English general offi- 
cers, the three Grand Crosses conferred by the 
queen’s own hand during her visit at Paris— 
His Imperial Highness Prince Napoleon, Mar- 
shal Vaillant, and General Canrobert—were 
present. 

‘“‘ At half-past six the ceremony took place 
with that peculiar pomp attached to the ancient 
institutions of England, which was heightened 
still more by the recollection of the recent 
great acts accomplished, and by the presence 
of so many illustrious personages, many of 
whose wounds are not yet healed. All the 
members already decorated wore the insignia 
of the order. 

“Lord Cowley, the English ambassador, 
having his Imperial Highness Prince Napoleon 
on his right, performed the act of investiture 
under a dais surmounted by the arms of the 
Queen of England, and wearing the grand 
collar and cloak of the order. ‘a 

‘‘ Having read the different letters patent of 
the queen, he handed the insignia to each of 
the new knights, led up to him by two intro- 
ducers. His excellency then made a short 
speech, recalling the glorious titles the new 
members cf the order had to the favour of the 
queen and to the gratitude of England. Lord 
Cowley expressed the pleasure it would have 
afforded the queen to have performed the 
ceremony of investiture in person, and con- 
cluded by wishing them, according to custom, 
a long and prosperous life, which would enable 
them to enjoy the honours conferred upon 
them. 

‘‘Immediately after the ceremony the ban- 
quet-hall was thrown open; places were ar- 
ranged for all the guests. His imperial high- 
ness sat opposite the ambassador, with Lady 
Cowley on his right hand. At dessert the 
English ambassador proposed the ‘ Health of 
the Emperor of the French.’ , 

‘Prince Napoleon replied as follows :-— 


‘« “My Lord and Gentlemen,—I propose to 
you the ‘‘ Health of Her Majesty the Queen of 
England.” In the name of my comrades of 
the army of the Hast, I thank her majesty for 
the high distinction which she has deigned to 
confer upon us; if, in our devotion to the most 
just of causes, for which we have fought and 
triumphed, we stood in need of an encourage- 
ment and a recompence, we should find them in 
the striking proof of the favour of an august 
sovereign and of the gratitude of a great people 
our ally. ‘In the name of the Army, to the - 
Queen of England !”’’ 


‘‘Lord Cowley then proposed toasts to the 
French army and navy, and Count Walewski 
proposed the ‘Health of the Army and Navy 
of England.’ 
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“Tn conclusion, the English ambassador 
proposed a final toast as most opportune and 
important in the present state of affairs—a 
toast to the speedy conclusion of peace, to the 
legitimate hope which the new negotiations 
gave to the allies, and in particular to the 
English people, to see finally a termination of 
the evils of war—evils (added his excellency) 
the full extent of which the illustrious soldiers 
here present are able to appreciate, as they 
were spectators, and many of their glorious 
comrades victims, thereof. 

“This féte, so complete, is another link 
between the two armies and the two people; 
it is of a nature, from the recollections it will 
leave among eminent men who have received 
such high marks of the favour of Queen Vic- 
toria, to cement the alliance of the two great 
Western powers, upon which the future destiny 
of the civilised world rests.” 

At the latter end of January and in February 
a series of public entertainments were given in 
Hampshire and London to Sir Edmund Lyons, 
the commander of the Black Sea fleet, in which 
the gallant admiral held up to public approba- 
tion the names of various officers, such as Wels- 
ford and Hancock, who fell in the public ser- 
vice. Admiral Lyons informed one of these 
meetings that he had learned a few days before, 
_ from General Niel, at Paris, how it was that 
the French, when in possession of the Mala- 
koff at the final storming of Sebastopol, did not 
bring its guns to bear upon the Russians, and 
prevent them from pouring their reserves into 
the Redan to overwhelm the English. Gene- 
ral Niel informed the admiral that when the 
French made their unsuccessful attack on the 
18th of June, it was discovered afterwards that 
they had only spiked the enemy’s guns imper- 
fectly, which were turned upon the French in 
their retreat. A more positive order, there- 
fore, was issued as to the spiking of the guns 
on the 8th of September. When the French 
surprised the place, they instantly executed this 
order, and so effectually, that the guns which 
enfiladed the intervening space between Sebas- 
topol and the Redan could do no harm to the 
Russians, who were pouring their masses into the 
rear of the Redan. ‘This revelation excited much 
attention, and no small amount of comment 
upon the generalship of our ally. Admiral 
_ Lyons also declared that the French never could 
' have sapped so near to the Malakoff, if the 
English batteries. had not protected their 

works. 

On the last day of January the British par- 
liament re-assembled. ‘Lhe public were im- 
patient for this event, especially those who 
had least confidence in the government, and 
were, at the same time, averse to a ‘‘ patched- 
up” treaty with Russia. It was supposed by 


them that while parliament was sitting, a | 
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sacrifice of the national honour was less likely 
than if the government acted without such con- 
trol. The assemblage of ladies on this august 
occasion: was very great; it was attended 
by the pomp and state customary on such 
occasions. The queen arrived, the usual for- 
malities were gone through, and “the speech,” 
which was destined to make so great a sensa- 
tion throughout the world, was delivered, Her 
majesty, who reads so well, never read better, 
and the foreign ambassadors present, as well 
as her own subjects, were charmed by the sweet 
intonations of her voice, and singularly agree- 
able and effective elocution. The speech was 
as follows :— 


“My Lords and Gentlemen, — Since the 
close of the last session of parliament the arms 
of the allies have achieved a signal and im- 
portant success. Sebastopol, the great strong- 
hold of Russia in the Black Sea, has yielded to 
the persevering constancy and to the daring 
bravery of the allied forces. 

“‘The naval and military preparations for 
the ensuing year have necessarily occupied my 
serious attention; but, while determined to 
omit no effort which could give vigour to the 
operations of the war, I have deemed it my 
duty not to decline any overtures which might 
reasonably afford a prospect of a safe and 
honourable peace. Accordingly, when the Em- 
peror of Austria lately offered to myself and to 
my august ally, the Emperor of the French, to 
employ his good offices with the Emperor of 
Russia, with a view to endeavour to bring 
about an amicable adjustment of the matters 
at issue between the contending powers, I con- 
sented, in concert with my allies, to accept the 
offer thus made, and I have the satisfaction to 
inform you that certain conditions have been 
agreed upon, which I hope may prove the 
foundation of a general treaty of peace. 

‘“‘ Negotiations for such a treaty will shortly 
be opened at Paris. 

“Tn conducting those negotiations I shall be 
careful not to lose sight of the objects for which 
the war was undertaken; and I shall deem it 
right in no degree to relax my naval and mili- 
tary preparations until a satisfactory treaty of 
peace shall have been concluded. 

‘«« Although the war in which I am engaged 
was brought on by events in the south of 
Europe, my attention has not been withdrawn 
from the state of things in the north, and, in 
conjunction with the Emperor of the French, I 
have concluded with the King of Sweden and 
Norway a treaty containing defensive engage- 
ments applicable to his dominions, and tending 
to the preservation of the balance of power in 
that part of Kurope. 

‘‘T have also concluded a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation with the Re- 
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public of Chili. I have given directions that 
these treaties shall be laid before you. 


‘‘Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 
The estimates for the ensuing year will be laid 
before you. You will find them framed in 
such a manner as to provide for the exigencies 
of war, if peace should unfortunately not be 
concluded. 


“My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is grati- 
fying to me to observe that, notwithstanding 
the pressure of the war, and the burdens and 
sacrifices which it has unavoidably imposed 
upon my people, the resources of my empire 
remain unimpaired. I rely with confidence on 
the manly spirit and enlightened patriotism of 
my loyal subjects for a continuance of that 
support which they have so nobly afforded 
me, and they may be assured that I shall not 
call upon them for exertions beyond what may 
be required by a due regard for the great in- 
terests, the honour, and the dignity of the 
empire. 

‘There are many subjects connected with 
internal improvement which I recommend to 
your attentive consideration. 

‘“‘The difference which exists in several im- 
portant particulars between the commercial 
laws of Scotland and those of the other parts 
of the United Kingdom has occasioned incon- 
venience to a large portion of my subjects en- 
gaged in trade. Measures will be proposed to 
you for remedying this evil. 

‘Measures will also be proposed to you for 
improving the laws relating to partnership, by 
simplifying those laws, and thus rendering 
more easy the employment of capital in com- 
merce. 

‘“‘The system under which merchant ship- 
ping is liable to pay local dues and passing tolls 
has been the subject of much complaint. Mea- 
sures will be proposed to you for affording 
relief in regard to those matters. 

‘Other. important measures for improving 
the law in Great Britain and in Ireland will 
be proposed to you, which will, I doubt not, 
receive your attentive consideration. 

“Upon these and all other matters upon 
which you may deliberate, I fervently pray 
that the blessing of tay? Providence may 
favour your councils, and”guide them to the 
promotion of the great object of my unvarying 
solicitude—the welfare and the happiness of 
my people.” 


At the close of the speech, which was listened 
to in breathless silence, her majesty withdrew 
from the house and returned to Buckingham 
Palace, with the same ceremonial observances 
as had marked her advent. She wore a mag- 
nificent white satin dress, brocaded with gold, 
and over it the purple robe of state, with its 
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ample train borne by pages; her head was sur- 
mounted by a magnificent tiara of diamonds. 
The halls and corridors leading from the royal 
entrance to the house were filled with specta- 
tors, who rose to receive her at her coming, 
and as she retired. Their lordships re-assem- 
bled at five o’clock, when there was a full 
attendance. The ministerial bench was occu- 
pied by the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Clarendon, Earl Granville, Lord Panmure, and 
the Karl of Harrowby; Earl Grey, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and the Duke of Newcastle, taking 
up their usual position on the ministerial side 
of the house. Among the other peers present 
were observed the Karl of Derby, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Camp- 
bell, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Oxford, Lord St. Leonards, Lord Redesdale, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Karl of Hard- 
wicke, the Earl of Eglinton, Lord Mont- 
eagle, the Earl of Albemarle, the Earl of Car- 
digan, &c. Her majesty’s gracious speech — 
having been read by the lord chancellor, and 
afterwards by the reading clerk at the table, 

the Earl of Gosford rose to move that a humble 
address be presented to her majesty, in reply- 
to her majesty’s most gracious speech from the 
throne. ‘The Karl of Abingdon seconded the 
proposal in a speech succinct and clear, and 
marked by its good sense, and its just ad- 
vocacy of the efforts of her majesty’s govern- 

ment to bring about a peace, solid, honour- 

able, and lasting. The Karl of Derby spoke 
in opposition. He animadverted with justice 
upon the feeble modicum of praise dealt out 
to the noble army which fought in the Crimea. 

In one of his most happy and eloquent bursts 
of oratory, he thus referred to the conduct of 
the queen to her soldiers, and to the heroism 
and sufferings of the British officers at Kars :— 
‘The present, however, is an occasion on which 
the sovereign, in the presence of her assembled 
parliament, ought to perform—and would have 
performed, had she been left to the promptings 
of her own heart—the pleasing task of declar- 

ing her gratitude—her unbounded gratitude— 
for the exertions, and her sympathy with the 
sufferings of those brave men to whom this 
country is indebted for the success which has 
been achieved. My lords, who has not watched 

with admiration the personal course which her 

majesty has pursued—the warm, kindly, and 

womanly sympathy she has shown for the 

sufferings of her wounded soldiers? Who 

that has beheld her decorating the survivors, 

with her own hands, with those marks of honour 

which acquire a double value from being thus 

conferred ; who that has heard of her watching 

by the sick beds of the wounded, speaking to 

them of their private and individual sufferings, 

and cheering them with words which from any 

ore would carry comfort and consolation, but 
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which, from the lips of the sovereign, must 
gratify the pride of those to whom they are 
addressed, and excite feelings of the most loyal 
devotion ; who that has observed the language, 
the demeanour, and the actions of the sove- 
reign towards her soldiers will believe that, 
had her majesty been left to the promptings of 
her own heart, and the expression of her own 
feelings, the language of the speech would 
have been thus cold? Having offered so scanty 
a measure of praise to the heroes who bled 
before Sebastopol, it does not surprise me that 
her majesty’s government should have found 
no language in which to record the matchless 
endurance and indomitable gallantry of those 
brave men who, in a distant and deserted 
Asiatic town, maintained so well and so nobly 
the honour of the English arms, and showed 
in so signal a manner what British officers 
can achieve when in command of foreign troops. 
My lords, are there not those whom a word of 
praise and of sympathy might have cheered in 
ihe depth of those prisons to which their gal- 
lantry has consigned them—might have given 
them fresh courage to support their sufferings 
and their misfortunes, and proved to them that 
their exertions and their hardships had not 
been undergone in the service of an ungrateful 
country? Such words, coming from their 
sovereign in the presence of her assembled 
parliament, would carry with them a weight 
which can accompany the language of no other 
individual. Yet, standing in this place, and 
feeling that my words may possibly reach the 
prisons to which they have been doomed by a 
not ungenerous enemy, I would say to those 
gallant spirits—to a Williams, a Teesdale, a 
Lake, and a Thompson—‘ You may rest assured 
that this house and the country deeply sym- 
pathise with you in your misfortunes—that 
- we honour the valour and prize the fame of the 
brave defenders of Kars as not below those of 
the more fortunate conquerors at Sebastopol.’ 
Tam not surprised that thereshould risea blush 
of shame on the cheek of the minister, or that 
he should hesitate and be paralysed, when 
about to inscribe in the queen’s speech the in- 
significant name of Kars !—a name of everlast- 
ing triumph and distinction to the valiant 
souls who, amid all the horrors of famine, and 
hemmed in on all sides by an overpowering 
force, gallantly repulsed their enemy, on whom 
they inflicted a loss almost exceeding the car- 
nage of any battle of modern times, and who, 
despite of every discouragement, maintained 
their high spirit, and achieved victory after 
victory, until finally compelled to yield, not to 
the overwhelming numbers of the foe, but to 
the still more unconquerable force of sheer 
famine. The name of Kars, then, will be re- 
membered to the immortal honour of its de- 
fenders; and let me add that its name also 
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confers no slight degree of honour and credit 
on the conqueror of those brave men, who, in 
the generous terms of capitulation which he 
granted, showed that he knew how to appre- 
ciate an enemy’s valour and fortitude, even 
when unavailing. Fortunate, indeed, was it 
for the gallant garrison of Kars that they had 
to deal with a Mouravieff, and not with a 
Coronini. Fortunate was it for the brave 
Poles and Hungarians who formed part of that 
undaunted garrison, that the chivalrous spirit 
of their high-minded conqueror suffered them 
to go free, without incurring those additional 
dangers to which, as other than mere prisoners 
of war, they might have been exposed. Well 
was it for them that he was not one of those 
who would seek to strain the law of nations 
for the purpose at once of insulting an ally and 
trampling on the misfortunes of an exile. Yet, 
my lords, if on the conqueror of Kars, and still 
more, on its heroic defenders, the name of that 
fortress reflects imperishable renown, I must 
say, with deep regret, that it is equally aname 
of eternal reproach and shame to those, be they 
who they may, by whom this devoted band 
was left without support and without relief, 
and this important town allowed to fall un- 
succoured, and even unavenged.”’ 

His lordship then demanded whether a re- 
port, much in circulation, were true, that the 
French government, opposed all efforts to re- 
lieve Kars from jealousy of the Asiatic in- 
fluence of England. Lord Clarendon replied 
with his usual discretion and tact, showing 
that the government had endeavoured early in 
the campaign in vain to direct the attention of 
the Turkish government to the exigencies of 
Asia Minor. His lordship feebly defended the 
French government, stating no doubt what was 
the fact, that that government raised no objec- 
tion to English influence in Asia, and exhi- 
bited no jealousy of it; but he admitted that 
the French press did, declaring that to direct 
troops into Asia would promote the exclusive 
influence of England, and be a waste of French 
blood. It was plain from the tone of his lord- 
ship’s defence of the French government, that 
he was not satisfied with its conduct. It was 
well known that, bound down by the censor- 
ship, the press of France dare not express 
opinions adverse to the government. It was 
in this respect a reflex of the court and cabinet. 
France was so far untrue to the alliance as to 
care only for her own glory in the.war, with- 
out any generous and noble jealousy for the 
glory of her ally, or any desire to weaken 
Russia, or repress her aggressive spirit and 
power, further than the interests of France 
alone might demand. ‘The addresses in the 
Houses of Lords and Commons were finally 
carried, affording no advantage to the opposi- 
tion, except that of oratorical display. 
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In a previous chapter an account was given 
of the commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the state of the army in the Crimea. These 
commissioners left London on the 28rd of 
February, 1855, and arrived at Constantinople, 
where they began their inquisition, proceeding 
thence to the Crimea, and conducting there 
such examinations into the state of affairs as 
their instructions, the power committed to 
them, and the bitter opposition of the Crimean 
authorities allowed. Their report was dated 
the 10th of June, 1855, but the ministry were 
unwilling to publish it until, in the February 
of 1856, the proceedings in Parliament, the 
exciting appeals of the press, and the de- 
mands of the people compelled its production. 
Although the report was drawn up with great 
caution, it inculpated various personages, such 
as Commissary-general Filder, Quartermaster- 
general Airey, his deputy, Colonel Gordon, and 
the cavalry generals, the Earl of Lucan and 
the Karl of Cardigan. All these officers com- 
plained of this report, and demanded such an 
investigation as would re-open the whole in- 
quiry. The Earls of Lucan and Cardigan 
naturally complained that they had left the 
Crimea before the commissioners arrived there, 
and had no opportunity to answer for them- 
selves. Both these noble lords addressed their 
peers in parliament in connection with the 
subject, denying the allegations of the report. 
The Karl of Cardigan addressed an able defence 
of his conduct to Lord Panmure, which in- 
fluenced the public mind considerably in his 
favour, as many of the disasters attributed 
to his lordship’s mismanagement by public 
opinion had not occurred during his service 
with the light brigade.* Lord Lucan had un- 
doubtedly left the Crimea when various trans- 
actions happened for which the public opinion 
made him responsible. Both these noblemen 
were sought to be made the victims of public 
prejudice, and it is certain that their absence 
was taken advantage of to throw upon them 
imputations which ought to have rested else- 
where. Both officers were good judges of 
horses and the management of horses. Wilkins, 
the celebrated veterinary surgeon, attained his 
fame as a protegé of Lord Lucan. When his 
lordship commanded the 17th Lancers, he gave 
an extra price from his own pocket for good 
horses ; and for three years, namely, from 1829 
to 1831, not a horse of that regiment died of 
disease. At that time there was “a horse- 
fund” in the regiment for the very purpose of 


* In a previous page it was stated that the cavalry de- 
terlorated after the death of Captain Nolan. The allega- 
tions made to the author to this effect were by persons 
who ought to have known, but who, for some reason, 
exaggerated the influence of the captain with Lord Rag- 

an in reference to the cavalry. We have reason to know 
that Lord Raglan interfered very little with the cavalry, 
either before or after Captain Nolan’s death. 
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securing good animals. His lordship was a 
constant frequenter of Ballinasloe Fair (as 
gentlemen in the west of Ireland well know), 
for the purpose of procuring excellent horses 
for his regiment. A work lately published, “The 
Divisional Orders of Lord Lucan while in 
charge of the Cavalry in the Crimea,” has cer- 
tainly changed in several respects the author’s 
opinion on this subject. In that book there 
are no less than seventy-two orders (a large 
proportion of the whole) on the care of horses. 

The government announced its intention to 
appoint a board of general officers to hear the 
explanations of those upon whom the report 
had thrown reflections, This excited general 
dissatisfaction, and Mr. Roebuck, on the 29th 
of February, moved a resolution in the Com- 
mons declaring such a board inefficient, and 
the object in appointing it unfaithful. After 
a fierce hubbub, “the mountain in labour 
brought forth a mouse ;’”’—Mr. Roebuck with- 
drew his motion. 

Having introduced the subject of the ap- 
pointment of a board for investigating the 
report of the Crimean commissioners, it is 
desirable, in order to maintain continuity of 
subject, to anticipate what a strict consecu- 
tiveness of dates would bring into later pages. 
Very general censure fell upon the Earls of 
Lucan and Cardigan, Sir Richard Airey, and 
Colonel Gordon, for demanding a public in- 
quiry. Many of their own friends considered 
it imprudent to ‘stir up” the matter again. 
it was, however, impossible for these officers 
to remain under the grave imputations cast 
upon them ; had it been otherwise possible, the 
tone taken by the press throughout the three 
kingdoms would have compelled them to desire 
the ordination of some tribunal before which to 
make their defence. The Times, the great 
leader of British journals, and by which publie 
opinion is so much influenced, thus thundered 
forth its demands for a searching scrutiny of 
the whole case:—‘‘The publication of the 
Crimean report has at least had the effect of 
convincing the accused Crimean officers that 
some explanation of their conduct during the 
period of their command is expected from them. 
In this report certain specific charges are made 
against many officers—among others, against 
the Karl of Lucan, the Earl of Cardigan, Sir 
Richard Airey, and Colonel Gordon. The re- 
presentations made by ministers in the two 
Houses of Parliament in palliation of the con- 
duct of their chief military. agents are now 
proved to have been totally untrue. The fatu- 
ous gossip of ‘good society,’ and of the fierce 
old gentlemen in the clubs, has been duly 
weighed in the balance, and may now be esti- 
mated at its proper worth. The fact simply 
is, that between them the chief English officers 
in the Crimea destroyed one-third of the army 
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committed to their care. Three-fourths of the 
misery, and starvation, and suffering from cold 
and want of clothing, to make no mention of 
the absolute annihilation of our splendid cavalry, 
must be referred to the gross incapacity of the 
officers in chief command. These gentlemen 
are now strutting about our streets with all 
the halo of heroism around their heads; they 
are receiving rewards from foreign sovereigns ; 
they are promoted to honours and dignities at 
home, as though they had not done sufficient 
mischief in the East, and as if the past were to 
be slurred over and forgotten. The report of 
Sir John M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch has 
fallen like a Russian shell in the midst of these 
dreamers, and they appear to be at last con- 
vinced that a day of reckoning has come, which 
they cannot evade. This report—this official 
report, set on foot by the government, and 
conducted by the agents of the government— 
must receive the amplest consideration, and 
every officer whose conduct has been therein 
impugned must be brought to the most exact 
account.’? Again, the same organ of public 
opinion, with bold vehemence insisted upon 
a further and searching scrutiny into the con- 
duct of these officers: —‘‘ The peers who took 
share in the debate last night appear to have, 
as it were, an inkling of this great truth, but 
they understand so little the gravity of the 
position that they fancy a few formal declara- 
tions and formal vouchers will be sufficient to 
satisfy the public. This is not so. By all 
means, if the Earls of Lucan and Cardigan, if 
Sir Richard Airey and Colonel Gordon, are 
falsely accused, let Sir John M‘Neill and Colonel 
Tulloch, and all the officers and soldiers they 
examined be covered with confusion. If, on 
the other hand, they are proved guilty of neg- 
ligence, of incapacity, of gross unfitness for 
command,—if it can be shown that the greatest 
share of the destruction which fell upon the 
British army before Sebastopol was due to 
their unofficer-like administration of their im- 
portant trust, by the consequences they must 
abide. Fair play for all. But there is fair 
play for the dead as well as for the living. 
The blood of 10,000 gallant veterans—the 
flower of the English army—as true heroes as 
Lord Lucan or Lord Cardigan, or as Sir R. 
Airey or Colonel Gordon, cries from the ground 
for justice. Lord Cardigan gave notice to the 
secretary of the War Department, ‘That, hay- 
ing been reflected upon in, as he considered, a 
very unfair manner in the report of a commis- 
sion appointed by her majesty’s government to 
inquire into the conduct of the war in the 
Crimea, he should feel it his duty to-morrow 
to transmit to the noble lord a full explanation 
of his conduct as animadverted upon in that 
“report.””’ There is no objection to this step, 
as far as it goes, but what is the court of in- 
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quiry to which he appeals? Clearly the mili- 
tary authorities, who with this report before 
them—for they had it in July last—have 


‘heaped honours on the officers accused, do not 


constitute a tribunal in which the country will 
have confidence. Lord Lucan, for his part, 
has written a letter to the secretary of state, 
in which he contradicts ‘in a most positive 
manner every part of the report.’ In other 
words, he pleads ‘ Not guilty’ to the charge 
against him: but where is the judge? where 
are the jury? -Surely the bare denial of Lord 
Lucan is no answer to the solemn report of 
Sir John M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch, resting 
as it does upon the testimony of witnesses 
whose names are given, and whose evidence is 
printed? Lord Panmure rose after the two 
officers accused in the character of the ‘avvocato 
del diavolo ;—he was sure, for his part, that 
the commissioners had not the slightest inten- 
tion of attacking the character of the noble 
earls; and, on the whole, he was for treating 
the popular clamour with suitable contempt. 
Lord Derby, who followed, with characteristic 
boldness harped upon the theme, ‘Are the 
two lords accused to have an opportunity 
offered to them for making a public defence ?’ 
By all means. They are most fully entitled to 
a patient and careful hearing, and, if they can 
succeed in setting aside the evidence of the 
witnesses against them, to a full and decisive 
acquittal. For their own sakes, if they hold 
themselves free from blame, they will urge 
forward such a measure, and they will without 
doubt meet with every facility for carrying 
their purpose into effect.” 

It is obvious that no men in the position of 
the officers thus arraigned could sit down 
quietly under such heavy charges; their de- 
mand, therefore, for a military commission, or 
other military tribunal, before which they 
might answer those impeachments, was an act 
of duty required by regard for their own 
honour, and not the rash ‘‘ madcap” proceed- 
ing of injudicious and fiery-tempered men, as 
a large portion of the press and the public 
were disposed to call it. 

It was not until the 3rd of April that the 
opportunity was afforded to the accused officers 
for their vindication. Illness on the part of 
several members of the commission, and a re- 
luctance on the part of Lord Hardinge, the 
commander-in-chief, to allow the inquiry to 
come on at all, prevented an earlier sitting. 
The hall of Chelsea Hospital was fitted up for 
the occasion. ‘The size of the hall, and the 
general arrangements, appeared to the author 
of this History inadequate. Great crowds 
attended; and many ladies of rank took 
a deep interest in the transactions, which 
they evinced not only by their presence but 
their manner. 
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The proceedings of the commission at its 
opening were as follow :— 

The military commissioners, who were in 
full uniform, wearing the insignia of the various 
orders of which they are members, were Gene- 
ral Sir Alexander Woodford, G.C.B., and 
G.C.M.G., General Earl Beauchamp, General 
Sir George Berkeley, K.C.B., Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Sir John Bell, K.C.B., Lieutenant-general 
Sir W. Rowan, C.B., Major-general Peel, M.P., 
and Major-general Knollys. 

Mr. C. P. Villiers, M.P., attended as Judge- 
advocate-general, and Colonel Douglas repre- 
sented the adjutant-general’s department; Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Bagot officiated as secretary to 
the board. 

The proceedings were opened by the judge- 
advocate-general reading the original royal 
warrant of the 25th of February, instituting 
the board, during which all the members of 
the court remained standing. 

The judge-advocate then read successively 
the warrants substituting Sir Alexander Wood- 
ford for Lord Seaton, and Sir George Berkeley 
for Sir Thomas M‘Mahon. 

The members of the court having taken their 

seats, 
The JupeE-abvocate said,—Since receiving 
the first royal warrant appointing this board, 
and stating the proper matters to be inquired 
into, a letter has been addressed to the com- 
mander-in-chief by the minister of war, con- 
taining further directions as to the matters te 
be heard by this court, which I will read :— 


War Department, February 28. 

“My Lorp,—I am to signify to your lord- 
ship that the queen has been pleased to appoint 
a board of general officers, which should be 
convened as soon as possible, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration so much of the 
Lteports on the Supplies to the British Army in 
the Crimea, lately presented by her majesty’s 
commands to both Houses of Parliament, as 
animadverts upon the conduct of certain offi- 
cers upon her majesty’s general staff and her 
majesty’s army. 

‘Tt is considered that such a board will best 
bring before the queen the explanations which 
these officers are desirous to make of their 
conduct as affected by the said reports, and 
ultimately lead to a just judgment thereon. 

“IT am further to state to your lordship the 
importance of giving to this inquiry every de- 
gree of solemnity and publicity which usage 
and precedent have in like cases admitted of, 
and that the judge-advocate-general be spe- 
cially instructed to convey to the board her 
majesty’s commands, not only to report an 
opinion upon the matters referred to them, 
but also to submit to her majesty what it may 
be in their judgment best to be done thereon. 
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‘‘¥Your lordship will be pleased to receive | 
her majesty’s pleasure with respect to the | 
proper measures for carrying these her ma- 
jesty’s commands into execution... | 

““T have, &c., 

‘¢ PANMURE.” 

Field-marshal Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B., &e. 

The Presrprnr.—Can you furnish us with 
the names of the officers who are referred to in 
the warrant as being desirous of making state-- 
ments to us? : 

The Jupex-aspvocats.—After receiving the 
warrant, I made application to the field-mar- 
shal commanding-in-chief, in order to ascer- 
tain who were the officers referred to in the 
warrant, as having been animadverted upon in 
the report and evidence of the Crimean com- 
missioners, and on the 15th of March I re- 
ceived the following letter from General 
Yorke :— 

Horse Guards, March 16. 

‘“‘ Srr,—Having submitted to the field-mar- 
shal commanding-in-chief your letter of this 
date, requesting to be officially informed of the 
names of the officers referred to in the royal 
warrant of the 25th ultimo, whose conduct has 
been animadverted upon in the reports of Sir 
John M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch, and the 
evidence taken before those commissioners, and 
who have in consequence demanded a full in- 
quiry into their conduct, I am directed to 
acquaint you that the names of the officers re- 
ferred to are Major-general the Earl of Lucan, 
K.C.B., Major-general the Earl of Cardigan, 
K.C.B., Major-general Sir Richard Airey, 
K.C.B., Quartermaster-general, Colonel the 
Hon. Alexander Gordon, C.B. (Grenadier 
Guards), Deputy-quartermaster-general. 

““T have, &c.,, 
‘*-C,; YORKER 


Prestprent.—Will you read the rules by 
which our proceedings will be regulated ? 
The judge-advocate read the following :— 


Ftules for the Conduct of the Proceedings before 
the Board of General Officers appointed by the 
Royal Warrant, dated the 25th of February. 
“1. The proceedings of this board will be 

conducted as nearly as possible in accordance 

with the practice of ordinary military courts of 
inquiry. 

“2. Evidence may be given before the 
board, either in the form of written statements 
to be read out to the board by the parties ten- 
dering such statements, or by the oral exami- 
nation of witnesses, conducted as nearly as 
possible in accordance with the ordinary mili- 
tary practice. 

‘‘3. This board is not empowered to. exa- 
mine witnesses on oath. 

‘*4. Every military witness will be in- 
formed that he is at liberty to decline making 
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any statement which may form the subject of 
a charge against him before a court-martial, 
and that any statement which he may make 
atter being so cautioned will be admissible in 
evidence against him. 

““5. The cases of the several parties who 
are considered to have a right to appear before 
the board will be taken separately.” 


Raglan had called upon him ‘for 500 effective 
horses for transport service.’ his gives a 
miserable idea of the state of things in the 
camp. It was not cavalry’s work. ‘The men 
hated it; the horses died at it. By the middle 
of January the state of the cavalry was awful. 
Lord Lucan gives us a despatch which he 
wrote on the 17th to Raglan, pointing out 
‘the. fearful consequences’ of the cavalry 
having to do transport work. He adds that 
all this while, too, ponies were procurable in 
Asia Minor and elsewhere for £5, and that these 
ponies were really better fitted for the work 
than the troop-horses. Such are the good 
effects of thése investigations! Men turn evi- 
dence against each other. Had a journalist 
suggested the fact about the ponies, he would 
have been met with a hoot about the easiness 
of suggesting it from England. Let us now 
hear the answer to it when made by a man of 
rank on the spot, who could not and would 
not have misled Lord Raglan on the subject. 
It was not till the 19th of January that the 
cavalry were released from the transport duty. 
By that time the bulk of the mischief had no 
doubt been done—sick men, sick horses, expo- 
sure, overwork, had played’ havoc with that 
brilliant force. Lord Lucan has certainly some 
case as against the commissioners. For in- 
stance, he shows that he did begin hutting 
earlier than they represent, and that they have 
overlooked in their report some stables at the 
depot altogether. We shall’ not inquire just 
now how far he made the most of the materials 
which were at command. Our object is to use 
him as a ‘king’s evidence’—as a testimony 
about the state of things generally. In that 
point of view, his vindication of the 7th instant 
was highly important. He was in want of 
engineer officers—of knowledge about the 
stable-building required of him—of the means 
of carrying the materials for it—and his horses 
were taken from him for other purposes. In 
proportion as he exculpates or tries to excul- 
pate himself, he inculpates the whole system 
of the army. But the system of the army 
was, again, at the mercy of the government at 
home, in the first instance, for the government 
at home never thought they would have to 
winter in the Crimea. When the winter came, 
the army had a terrible problem, and now we 
are beginning to learn why and how they found 
that problem more difficult than it ought to 
have been. Unless Lord Lucan speaks with a 
rashness and a violence which we should be 
sorry to impute to him, there was a mis- 
management in the camp which almost or 
quite matched the miscalculation in Downing 
Strect. The potentates are now accusing each 
other, and as they fall out the public will come 


After resolving to give notice to the Crimean 
commissioners (M‘Neill and Tulloch), the as- 
sembly adjourned. 

The board sat on twenty-three occasions for 
the purpose of pursuing its inquiries. “On the 
7th of Aprilit met a second time. It was resolved 
that the Earl of Lucan should first be heard, 
and the judge-advocate accordingly requested 
him to state by what part of the report of Sir 
J. M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch he considered 
himself aggrieved. The noble earl declared. 
that the whole of the report drawn up by those 
gentlemen was at variance with the facts, 
Whether that arose from any defect on ‘the 
part of the gentlemen who conducted the in- 
quiry, or from the unfaithfulness of those who 
gave them the erroneous information, was not 
1 matter for the noble earl’s consideration; he 
uraigned the accuracy of their statements, 
1owever that inaccuracy might have arisen. 
Jn the 8th and 9th the noble earl continued 
uis defence. Some of the statements made 
y his lordship on that day produced a very 
avourable impression in the minds of his 
tuditors, and led a large portion of the public 
0 believe that he had been “more sinned 
gainst than sinning.” No one doubted ‘the 
idelity of Colonel Tulloch and Sir John 
‘Neill, and all concurred that the command- 
n-chief in the Crimea and at home, with the 
aanagement of the War-office and the Admi- 
alty, were such as to cause the evils, the full 

lame of which it was desired by some to throw 
pon the generals of cavalry. A popular illus- 
vated journal, by no means favourable to Lord 
ucan, thus expresses what the public to a 
irge extent thought and felt:—‘*A man who 
1ould undertake to settle all the controversies 
‘ising out of the evidence taken by the board 
tting at Chelsea Hospital would find his 
ands full enough. Lord Lucan delivered an 
aborate address on Monday last, in which he 
cused the commissioners, ''ulloch and M‘N e1ll, 
error in the number of horses lost—of stating 
e facts about transport horses unfairly—of 
nfounding, in their report, hutting for horses 
ith hutting for men. He accused Filder of 
ading the baggage animals first. He further 
tributed all the disasters to ‘the circum- 
inces in which we were placed, and orders to 
nch we owed submission.’ The last clause is 
mificant, and would seem to point to Lord by its own in the way of information.” 
glan. Before the 16th of December Lord From the divisional orders of Lord Lucan, 
‘Vou. IT, | OA 
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as well as from his defence before the Chelsea 
commissioners, it appears that his lordship was 
continually remonstrating with the commander- 
in-chief, the quartermaster-general, and the 
commissary-general, upon the neglect with 
which the cavalry horses were treated by the 
various departments of the army upon which 
they were dependent. On the subject of hut- 
ting the horses, his lordship’s ability may be 
called in question ; but in his zeal for the wel- 
fare of his horses, and’ his general ability for 
their management, his conduct was. beyond 
question. 

On the 9th, Colonel Tulloch made his reply, 
Sir J. M‘Neill having declined to come before 
a military tribunal. The colonel spoke with 
moderation, and maintained his argument with 
distinctness upon the allegations of his report, 
without deviating into other questions, which, 
however important in themselves, did not con- 
cern his integrity. He then called his wit- 
nesses, and spoke as to their testimony. Lord 
Lucan was heard in reply upon the whole 
case. In this reply, his lordship made use of 
the following remarkable sentence: —‘‘ It would 
really appear as if a. conspiracy had. been 
formed against the commissioners; and that, 
instead of being supplied with the information 
they required, onty enough was given to de- 
lude and deceive them!’’ This was obviously 
the truth, and is the secret of the errors which 
undoubtedly crept into the report. There was 
no intention, on the part of the authorities 
in the Crimea, to forward the object of her 
majesty’s government, or, at all events, its 
ostensible object in sending out the commission. 


To thwart them first, and to deceive them 


afterwards, seems to have been the device 
of the chief persons connected with the army. 
Another assertion of his lordship’s excited 
much attention: it was to the effect that the 
government appointed the commission for. the 
purpose of making a case exonerating the 
home officials, and throwing the blame of what 
was wrong upon the persons there most likely 
to be accepted by the public as blamable. 
The subsequent conduct of the government 
went far to justify this taunt. Huis lordship 
also, with much expressiveness of manner, 
observed, that ‘‘he was responsible fo, but not 
for, the commander-in-chief:’ this remark 
told powerfully upon the audience. 

On the 29th of April, the Harl of Cardigan 


was called upon to take his objections to the 


report. The noble lord stated that he had not 
demanded any inquiry, but that, upon perusal 
of the report, he addressed a letter to the 
secretary of state, which was laid before par- 
liament; as, however, a court of inquiry was 
established, he cheerfully met it, confident in 
the justice of his cause. His lordship selected 
one particular passage of the report, in which 
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injustice was done to him; it was this:— 
‘¢ When the supply began to fail, the commis- 
sariat officer referred. to, who appears to have 
done everything in his power to have met the 
difficulties of the case, proposed—as he knew 
there was plenty of barley at Balaklava—that 
if a detachment of the horses were allowed to 
go down daily, he would engage to bring up 
enough for the rest of the brigade. This pro- 
position appears to have been brought under 
the notice of Lord Cardigan by Lieutenant- 
colonel Mayon, assistant quartermaster-general 
of cavalry, who states that his lordship de- 
clined to accede to it, as he had previously’ 
done, when a similar proposition. was made to 
him to send the horses down for hay before 
that supply failed.” 

The noble earl pointed out to the court that 
no opinion had been given by the commis- 
sioners as to the propriety of his refusal, but 
the implication was left that the refusal was 
improper. His lordship then proceeded to . 
show that the retention of his brigade on the 
heights of Inkerman, for which he was not 
responsible, left it impossible for him to carry 
out the suggestions of Colonel Mayon. He 
(Lord Cardigan) represented to Lord Raglan 
the consequences of keeping the brigade in 
that position; but his lordship intimated that 
it was the wish of General Canrobert, and he 
had promised to carry out that wish. Lord 
Cardigan, in fact, pleaded superior orders for 
the ruinous position which the cavalry occu- 
pied. It. was not in his power to remove so 
large a portion of his men and horses without 
the authority of his superiors, which he did 
not possess. This defence seemed irrefutable. 

On the Ist of May, Sir Richard Airey was: 
called upon to make his statement. He de- 
nounced the propriety of government appointing 
such a commission, and could not. believe that. 
they were intrusted with the duty of sitting 
in judgment upon his conduct. He relied 
confidently upon the entire approval of his 
chief, Lord Raglan, whose despatches never, 
in a single instance, found fault with his con- 
duct. He attributed the sufferings of the 
army to overwork and want of transport. As 
to the overwork, it was unavoidable in General. 
Airey’s opinion; everything Lord Raglan or- 
dered was right; he eulogised his lordship as @ 
man and a general in an extraordinary degree; 
and vindicated all his measures. ‘The want of 
transport. was no fault of General Airey’s or 
Lord Raglan’s, and the general did not appear 
to think that it was anybody’s fault, but rather 
a contingent misfortune. General Airey con- 
sidered that his department was perfectly 
managed, and that upon the departments of 
the adjutant-general, and commissary-general, 
the responsibility wholly rested. The address 
was apparently well received by General Airey 8 
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judges, but its reception was very different by 


the assembly and the country. 


On the 5th of May, Colonel Tulloch. was 


obliged to leave the court. from illness. 


Colonel Gordon’s defence was altogether 
peculiar. He denied that there was anything 


wrong in the management of the army, and 
asserted the old and oft-refuted stories about 
the sufferings of the soldiers haying been ex- 
aggerated. The honourable gentleman spoke 
precisely in the spirit with which his father, 
Lord Aberdeen, treated the conduct of the 
war, and the sufferings of the soldiers. 


The last person to whom opportunity of 


making a statement was offered was Commis- 
sary-general Filder. This officer made several 
serious mistakes in the management of his 
department, and was self-willed and dog- 
matical; but his defence proved that the 
arrangements of the home officials, and the 
neglect of the commander-in-chief in the 
Crimea, or his incapacity to see the importance 
of Mr. Filder’s suggestions, deprived the 
commissariat of the power and means to be 
useful. Mr. Filder read to the court many 
applications made by him to the War-office 
and the Treasury, which were not attended to 
at all, or so imperfectly acted upon that they 
might almost as well be totally disregarded. 
Mr. Filder’s defence proved, beyond all con- 
troversy, the utter incapacity of the govern- 


ment at home to conduct a great war, and of 


the commander-in-chief in the Crimea to con- 
duct a great siege. 

_ In July the commission made its report, and 
fully exonerated all the officers impeached, 
and, by implication rather than statement, 
laid the whole blame upon the home manage- 
ment of the war. 

The effect upon the public was unfavour- 
able to the officers who conducted the commis- 
sion, and there was somewhat of an unfair 
eagerness in the public. mind to have the 
accused officers condemned. A strong convic- 
tion took possession of the people, that unless 
military reform was promptly and extensively 
enforced by the Commons, the country would 
be in danger, should war again test its military 
skill and resources. 

The conduct of the court and the Horse 
Guards in reference to the Crimean inquiry, and 
the conduct of the court and the Horse Guards’ 
parasites, was such as to draw down upon them 
‘general indignation. Had the public been 
aware of a tenth part of the efforts said to have 
been made to flatter and intimidate witnesses, 
the indignation would have been far more 
general, and would probably have assumed 
Something like a practical form. Enough 
transpired to call for parliamentary interter- 
ence. 

It will be in the recollection of many 
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of our readers that the veteran Colonel Griffiths 
was examined, and that his testimony, whether 
erroneous or correct, was very strong against 
what he pronounced to be the mismanagement 
by which so many horses and men perished. 
The next day the colonel received a communi- 
cation from the Horse Guards that his coat 
was an inch too long or too short, or too much 
or too little in some other way, we forget 
which. This is no joke, although it may read 
like one; and it was felt to be no joke by those 
who made the communication and by him 
who received it. The object was to furnish the 
gallant officer with a hint that his evidence 
was offensive in a high—in a very high—place, 
and to influence him in adopting a different 
tone next day. The gallant old officer was 
not intimidated, and did not change his evi- 
dence. His answer was worthy of admiration: 
—“TI have served my country for fifty years, 
and I will not submit now to be lectured 
about an inch too long or too short in my 
coat.” 

The conduct of Colonel Yorke did not emu- 
late that of Colonel Griffiths. This officer 
wrote a letter to the Zimes newspaper, alleging 
that the heavy cavalry was not in the Crimea 
on the Ist of October. The letter was written 
to invalidate certain evidence given before the 
commissioners as to the neglect of the horses. 
Our readers will recollect that some of the 
heavy cavalry were landed immediately after 
the battle of the Alma, and the Scots Greys 
were debarked at the mouth of the Katcha, 
while the army bivouaced on the heights 
above the river, three days after the battle 
just-named, which was fought on the 20th of 
September. 

The impudence of Colonel Yorke’s assertions 
of course attracted the notice of the generals 
presiding in the inquiry at Chelsea, and Colo- 
nel Tulloch called Colonel Yorke as a witness, 
who stoutly maintained the absurd and wicked 
assertions of his letter to the Zimes. Colonel 
Tulloch then placed in his hand letters of his 
(Colonel Yorke’s) own, written the Ist of Oc- 
tober, at Balaklava! Of course the mendacious 
letter to the Zimes was confuted, but its writer 
was not ashamed, for he sought to ride away 
on the explanation that only part of the heavy 
cavalry were then there. he board of gene- 
ral officers administered to the colonel a firm 
and humiliating reproof. How did the court 
and the Horse Guards deal with ‘an officer 
and a gentleman’? who bore such testimony? 
Why, the next day he dined at Windsor Castle! 
To withhold testimony to cruel and ruinous 
military abuses was the passport to the royal 
dinner-table! The true witness, after fifty 
years’ service, received a letter of intimidation 
from the Horse Guards, not an invitation to 
Windsor. Of such matters our good queen 
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could not personally be a judge, nor was she 
to be held in any way responsible for these 
occurrences; but it was notorious that there 
were those about her person who interfered in 
everything connected with the army, so that 
it was as much at their command as if the 
office of commander-in-chief were delegated to 
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them—in fact, it was more so, for then there 
would be some responsibility to public opinion, 
if not to parliament, which was in such cir- 
cumstances evaded. These facts acted upon 
the mind of the English people most preju- 
dicially as to the moral and official influence 
of men in power. 
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CHAPTER CXXIV. 


JIOME EVENTS CONTINUED.—EXCITEMEN IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL.—BIRTH OF AN HEIR TO 
NAPOLEON.—THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF THE LEGISLATIVE CHAMBERS. 


‘¢ Oh! first of human blessings, and supreme! 


Fair Peace! how lovely, 


how delightful thou! 


By whose wide tie, the kindred sons of men 
Like brothers live—in amity combin’d, 


And unsuspicious faith! 


while honest toil 


Gives every joy, and to those joys a right, 
Which idle, barbarous rapine but usurps. 

O Peace, thou source and soul of social life, 
Beneath whose calm, inspiring influence 
Science his views enlarges—Art refines, 
And swelling commerce opens all her ports! 


Blest be the man divine 


who gives us thee! 


Who bids the trumpet hush his horrid clang, 

Nor blow the giddy nations into rage : 

Who sheaths the murderous blade—the deadly gun 
Into the well-piled armoury returns, 

And every vigour from the work of death, 

To grateful industry converting, make 

The country flourish, and the city smile! 

This is the man whose praise extends 

Far as the sun rolls the diffusive day ! 

Far as the breeze can bear the gifts of peace! 

Till all the happy nations catch the song !’’—Jamzs THomson, 


During the period the events recorded in 
the previous chapter had their occurrence, the 
excitement in the French capital was very 
ereat. The Duke of Cambridge, in the name 
of her majesty, had presented 15,000 French 
soldiers with a medal each in honour of their 
services in the Crimea, and this was followed 
by Lord Cowley, the ambassador, bestowing 
the decoration of the Order of the Bath upon 
such French officers as were deemed worthy 
of this high token of respect. ‘I’hese incidents, 
with the negotiations for peace, kept Paris in 
a state of excitement, political and military, 
seldom equalled among the excitable Parisians. 

Another event intensified this state of mind, 
not only in the capital, but in all France—the 
birth of an heir to the imperial throne. On 
the morning of the 15th of March the empress 
was seized with the pains of labour, which 
were severe and protracted, so as to cause un- 
easiness for the welfare of the imperial lady. 
As is usual in cases of royal births, the princes 
of the family, the ministers, and other eminent 
persons, were summoned to the palace. The 
sufferings of her majesty were concealed by 
the tenderness and good sense of the emperor. 
At a little after three on the morning of the 
16th the empress gave birth to a prince. At 
six the cannon of the Invalides announced the 


elad tidings to Paris, and very soon after the | 


Park and ‘Tower guns in London gave forth 
the gratulations of the British government. 
During the morning the houses on the boule- 
vards were decorated with streamers, and the 
theatres and other public buildings were hung 
with the flags of France, England, Turkey, 
and Sardinia. ‘The house of the Russian em- 
bassy was decorated; and when, in the even- 


ing, illuminations lit up Paris, that embassy — 
was among the most brilliantly illuminated. 
The ceremony of the ondovement was per- 
formed with much pomp in the chapel of the 
Tuileries. Near the altar, on the Gospel side, 
stood Cardinals Dupont, Gousset, Donnet, and 
Marlot, and M. Legrand, Curé of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, the imperial parish. Opposite, on 
the Epistle side, were the Bishop of Nancy, — 
first chaplain of the emperor, and his clergy. 
In the centre of the sanctuary, in front of the 
emperor’s arm-chair, was a table, covered with 
white drapery, bearing a splendid silver-gilt 
baptistry. Next to it were the admirals and _ 
marshals of France, and other high dignitaries, 
.the grand masters of the imperial household, — 
and the masters of the ceremonies, the Princess 
Mathilde, and the ladies of honour of the em- 
press. At half-past twelve o’clock the empe- 
ror entered the chapel, accompanied by the 
members of the imperial family, the ministers, 


the presidents of the senate and legislative 
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body, and the grand master of the ceremonies. 
The Bishop of Adras having celebrated mass, 
the Abbé Deplace rose, and taking for his text 
those words of the Gospel, ‘‘ Benedictus qui 
venit in nomine Domini,’ called down the 
blessings of the Almighty on the new-born 
prince. The conclusion of the abbé’s benedic- 
tion was one of the grossest pieces of royal 
adulation ever uttered in a place of worship, 
and was the more shocking from being ad- 
dressed to the Almighty. It was in the fol- 
lowing terms :—‘‘ Bestow on him the genius 
and magnanimity of his father, the kindness 
and inexhaustible charity of his mother, the 
sincere faith and devotion of both; and, to sum 
up those wishes in one word, bestow on him a 
heart worthy of his destiny and of his name.” 

After mass was offered, the imperial infant 
was carried in by his governess, when his bap- 
tism took place. That ceremony was performed 
by the Bishop of Nancy and the parish priest 
of St.Germain l’Auxerrois. The name given 
was Napoléon Eugéne Louis Jean Joseph, and 
after this name the emperor, in signing the 
registers, added fils de France. After the sig- 
nature by the emperor there were added the 
names of Prince Murat, the Duke of Alba, 
Marshal Vaillant, M. Trapling, president of 
the senate, and Count de Morny, president of 
the legislative body. The Domine Salvum was 
subsequently chanted, and the bishop having 
bestowed. his benediction on all present, his 
majesty left the chapel, and was conducted 
back to his apartments by the same personages 
who attended him on his arrival. 

The birth of an heir to the French emperor 
had too much influence upon the French court 
and people, and upon those foreign govern- 
ments which were openly or secretly opposed 
to a Napoleon dynasty, not to demand this 
notice in a History of the War. Perhaps the 
good effect produced by the auspicious occur- 
rence was increased in Europe generally by 
some remarkable words which the emperor let 
fall when, upon the 18th of March, the pleni- 
potentiaries of the peace congress waited upon 
his majesty with their congratulations: ‘‘ 1 am 
happy,” said the emperor, ‘that Providence 
has granted me a son at a moment when an era 
of general reconciliation dawns upon Europe. 
I will bring him up imbued with the idea that 
nations must not be egotistical, and that the 
peace of Europe depends upon the prosperity of 
each nation.”’ The words of the French emperor 
at this crisis were weighty and well chosen. 

Shortly before the birth of the prince he 
delivered a very remarkable address at the 
opening of the French chambers, which was 
read with the deepest interest in all the capitals 
and cabinets of Europe. 


‘The last time I convoked you our minds 
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were occupied with matters of grave import,— 
the allied armies were exhausting themselves 
ata siege where the obstinacy of the defence 
made success doubtful. Europe, hesitating, 
seemed to await the end of the struggle before 
pronouncing itself; to carry on the war, I asked 
of you a loan, which you granted unanimously, 
although it may have appeared excessive. The 
high price of provisions threatened to cause 
general distress among the labouring classes, 
and a perturbation in the monetary system 
gave rise to fears of a slackening of commercial 
transactions and of labour. 

‘Well, thanks to your support, as well as 
to the energy displayed in France and in Eng- 
land—thanks, above all things, to the support 
of Providence—those dangers, if they have not 
entirely disappeared, have, most of them at 
least, been averted. . 

‘““A great feat of arms has decided a des- 
perate struggle, unexampled in history, in 
favour of the allied armies. Since that moment, 
the opinion of Europe has pronounced itself 
more openly. Qn all sides our alliances have 
been extended and strengthened. 

‘“‘The third loan was subscribed without 
difficulty. The country has given me a proof 
of its confidence by subscribing a sum five 
times the amount I demanded; it has sup- 
ported with admirable resignation the suffer- 
ings inseparable from a dearness of provisions 
—sufferings alleviated, however, by private 
charity, by the zeal of the municipal authori- 
ties, and by the 10,000,000 fr. distributed in 
the departments. At the present moment, 
the arrivals of foreign corn have caused a sen- 
sible fall; the fears arising from the scarcity 
of gold have been diminished, and labour was 
never more active, nor the revenues more 
considerable. 

‘<The chances of war have aroused the mili- 
tary spirit of the nation; at no time were 
voluntary enlistments so frequent, or so much 
ardour displayed by the recruits designated 
by lot. 

“To this brief statement of the situation 
facts of a high political signification must be 
added. 

‘‘The Queen of Great Britain, desirous of 
giving a proof of her confidence, of her esteem 
for our country, to render our relations more 
intimate, visited France. The enthusiastic 
welcome she met with must have convinced 
her how deep were the sentiments inspired by 
her presence, and that they were of a nature 
to strengthen the alliance of the two nations. 

“The King of Piedmont, who, without 
looking behind him, had embraced our cause 
with that courageous impetuosity which he 
had already shown on the battle-field, also 
came to France, to consecrate a union already 
cemented by the bravery of his soldiers. Those 
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sovereigns were enabled to see a country, for- 
merly so agitated and disinherited of its rank 
in the councils of Europe, now prosperous, 
peaceful, and respected ; waging war, not with 
the momentary celirium of passion, but with 
the calmness, justice, and energy of duty. 
They beheld France, while sending 200,000 
men beyond the seas, at the same time convoke 
all the arts of peace at Paris, as if she wished 
to say to Hurope, ‘The present war is only an 
episode for me; my ideas and my strength are 
in part always directed towards the arts of 
peace; let us neglect nothing to understand 
each other; and do not compel me to throw 
all the resources and all the energy of a great 
nation into the lists of battle.’ | 

‘“‘That appeal seems to have been heard, 
and winter, by suspending hostilities, favoured 
the intervention of diplomacy. 

‘‘ Austria resolved upon taking a decisive 
step, which brought into the deliberations all 
the influence of the sovereign of a vast empire. 

“‘Sweden entered into closer connection with 
England and France, by a treaty which gua- 
ranteed the integrity of her territory: finally, 
advice or entreaties were sent to St. Petersburg 
from all the cabinets. 

“The Emperor of Russia, who had inherited 
a position he had not created, appeared ani- 
mated with a sincere desire to put an end to 
the causes which had occasioned this sanguinary 
conflict. He resolutely accepted the proposi- 
tions transmitted by Austria. The honour of 
his arms once satisfied, he did honour to him- 
self also by complying with the distinctly 
expressed wishes of Europe. 

‘To-day the plenipotentiaries of the belli- 
gerent and allied powers are assembled at 
Paris to decide upon the conditions of peace. 
The spirit of moderation and equity which 
animates them all must make us hope for a 
favourable result; nevertheless, let us await 
the end‘ of the conferences with dignity, and 
let us be equally prepared, if it should be 
necessary, either again to draw the sword, or 
to extend the hand to those we have honour- 
ably fought. 

‘“ Whatever may happen, let us occupy our- 
selves with all the means proper to increase 
the power and wealth of France; let us draw 
still closer, if possible, the alliance formed by 
a participation of glory and of sacrifices, the 
reciprocal advantages of which will be brought 
into still stronger relief by peace. 

‘* Let us, finally, at this solemn moment for 
the destinies of the world, place our trust in 
God, that He may guide our efforts in the 
sense most conformable to the interests of 
humanity and of civilisation.” 


It is scarcely necessary to particularise fur- 
ther the home incidents of France in connec- 
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tion with the war. Her troops were gradually 
withdrawn from the Crimea, and received at 
Marseilles, Toulon, and Paris, a glorious wel- 
come. In this place it may be desirable to 
give some documents which will complete the 
history as it regards our great ally at home. 
One of these will be peculiarly interesting to 
Englishmen. The J/oniteur published an im- ° 
perial decree, dated the 16th of June, by which, © 
on the proposition of the minister for foreign : 
affairs, the order of the Legion of Honour was 
conferred upon the following British officers 
and soldiers. The list is caleulated to make 
every British heart bound with exultation. 
An Irish journal analysed the list, in search 
of the names of natives of Ireland who were 
placed on the noble roll, and stated as the 
result, that more than a moiety of them 
belonged to Irishmen. ‘This was an invi- 
dious and uncalled for performance, for no 
reflection had been thrown by fellow-citizens, 
fellow-soldiers, allies, or enemies, upon the ~ 
courage and devotion of the noble soldiers of 
the sister-land. On the contrary, the valour 
of the 18th Royal Ivish, the 27th or Ennis- 
killeners, the 88th or Connaught Rangers, the 
97th or Earl of Ulster’s Own, besides those 
regiments which, without bearing an Irish 
designation, were chiefly composed of Irish, 
as the 9th, 28th, 41st, 44th, 55th, &c., greatly 
distinguished themselves, and received from 
the British people no scanty meed of praise. 
The Irish cavalry regiments also, such as the 
4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards (which, by 
the way, numbered more English than Irish), 
the 6th Dragoons (Knniskillens), and 8th Royal 
irish Hussars, were extolled, by the English 
and Scotch press, with the same pride as the 
Guards, Highlanders, and Scots Greys were 
lauded. They were all alike British soldiers, 
and felt the pride of British soldiers; and all | 
invidious nationality in connection with the 
composition of our troops should be permitted 
to die away. 


LEGION OF HONOUR. 
1. GRAND CROSSES. 


General Sir James Simpson. 
General Sir George Brown. 


2. GRAND OFFICERS. ~ 
Lieutenant-general Sir John Fox Burgoyne, Bart. 
Lieutenant-general Sir De Lacy Evans. 
Major-general Sir Richard England. 
Lieutenant-general Sir John Lysaght Pennefather. 


3. COMMANDERS. 
Major-general Lord Lucan. 
Major-general Sir Henry John William Bentinck. 
Lieutenant-general Henry William Barnard. 
Lieutenant-general Lord Rokeby. 
General Sir William John Codrington. 
Lieutenant-general the Hon. Sir James Yorke Scarlett. 
Lieutenant-general Sir William Eyre. : 
Major-general Sir Hugh Henry Rose. 
Major-general Sir George Buller. 
Lieutenant-general Sir Richard Dacres. 
Major-general Charles Ash Windham. 
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4, OFFICERS. 
STATT. 

Colonel Thomas Montagu Steele, Military-secretary. 
Colonel the Hon. William L. Pakenham. 
Dr. John Hall, Inspector-general of Hospitals. 
Colonel William M. 8. Macmurdo, Land Transport. 
Major Lord Frederick Paulet. 
Colonel Alexander Gordon, Quartermaster-general. 
Colonel Arthur Augustus Thurloe Cunynghame. 
Colonel Perey Egerton Herbert, Quartermaster-general. 
Colonel Richard Wilbraham. 
Colonel Studholme Brownrigg. 
Lieutenant-colonel Anthony Sterling. 


CAVALRY, 


Brigadier-general Lord George A. F. Paget. 
Brigadier-general Frederick George Shewell. 


INTANTRY. 


Brigadier-general Charles William Ridley. 

Colonel the Hon. George Frederick Upton. 

Colonel Edward Walter Forester Walker. 
Major-general Lord William Paulet. 

Brig.-gen. Chas. Thos. Van Straubenzee, 5rd regiment. - 
Brigadier-general Frederick Horn, 20th regiment. 
Colonel Charles Richard Sackville, Lord West. 
Colonel Daniel Lyons, 23rd regiment. 

Colonel Frank Adams, 28th regiment. 

Lieut.-col. James ‘Thomas Mauleverer, 30th regiment. 
Brig.-gen. Dunean Alex. Cameron, 42nd regiment. 


Brig.-gen. the Hon. Augustus A. Spencer, 44th regiment. 


Major-general Robert Garrett, 46th regiment. 
Lieut.-col. Richard Thomas Farren, 47th regiment. 
Brigadier-general Charies Warren, 55th regiment. 
Brigadier-general Charles Trollope, 62nd regiment, 
Brigadier-general Horatio Shirley, 88th regiment. 
Brigadier-general Arthur Johnstone Lawrence. 
Colonel Francis Seymour. 


ARTILLERY. 
Major-general John Edward Dupuis. 
Colonel James William Fitzmayer. 
Colonel John Saint-George. 
Colonel Edward Charles Warde. 
Colonel David Edward Wood. 
Lieutenant-colonel John Miller Adye. 


ENGINEERS. 
Colonel Alexander Gordon. 
Colonel Vrederick Edward Chapman. 


5. KNIGHTS. 
STAFF. 


Colonel Prince Edward of Saxe - Weimar. 

Capt. and Lieut.-col. Chas. Lennox Brownlow Maitland, 
Major Hon. William Colville. 

Lieutenant-colonel Francis Pym Harding. 
Lieutenant-colonel Lawrence Shadwell. 

Major Gustavus Hume. 

Lieutenant-colonel Kenneth Douglas Mackenzie. 
Lieutenant-colonel Edmund Gilling Hallewell. 
Colonel Edward Robert Wetherall. 

Lieutenant-colonel the Hon. Francis Colborne. 
Lieutenant James Talbot Airey. 
Lieutenant-colonel George Wynell Mayow. 
Lieutenant-colonel the Hon, Arthur Edward Hardinge. 
Lieutenant-colonel Joseph Edwin Thackwell, 
Lieutenant-colonel Hugh Smith. 

Colonel William Sullivan. 

Lieutenant-colonel Robert Blane. 

Lieutenant-colonel John Stewart Wood. 

Colonel Collingwood Dickson, Royal Artillery. 

Major George Latham Thompson. 

Lieutenant-colonel Charles John Woodford. 
Lieutenant-colonel William Morris. 

Major George Harry Smith Willis, 

Captain Frederick Smith Vacher, 

Major William Bellairs. 

Major Julius Richard Glyn. 

Captain Arthur Maxwell Harle, 57th foot. 
Lieutenant-colonel James Wells Armstrong, 19th foot. 
Lieutenant-colonel George Vaughan Maxwell, 88th foot. 
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Lieut.-col. Cuthbert George Ellison, Grenadier Guards. 

Major Robert Barnston, 90th foot, Assistant-quarter- 
master-general. 

Major Charles ‘Torrens Daniell, 38th foot. 

Archibald Gordon, M.D. 

James Mouatt, M.D. 

Thomas Patrick Matthew, M.D. 

Richard Coffin Elliott, M.D. 

Inspector-general Thomas Alexander, M.D. 

Assistant-surgeon ‘Thomas Clarke Brady. 

Assistant-surgeon Thomas Ligertwood, 40th foot. 

Assist.-surgeon Henry Thomas Sylvester, 23rd regiment. 

Assistant-surgeon George Fair. 

Assistant-surgeon Charles O’Callaghan. 


COMMISSARIAT. 
Commissary-general William Henry Drake. 
Commissary-general John William Smith. 
Commissary-general Philip Turner. 
Assist.-commissary-gen. Frederick Stanley Carpenter. 
Assist.-commissary-gen. Montague William Darling. 
Assistant-commissary-general Keane Osborne. 


CAVALRY. 
Major James Conolly. 
Major Alexander Jas. Hardy Elliott, 5th Dragoon Guards. 
Captain Michael Mac Creagh, 4th Dragoon Guards. 
Sergeant William Percy, 4th Dragoon Guards. 
Corporal Henry Herbert, 5th Dragoon Guards. 
Charles Babbington, 5th Dragoon Guards. 
Major William De Cardonnel Elmsall, lst Dragoons. 
Sergeant William Keyle. 
Lieut.-colonel George Calvert Clarke, 2nd Dragoons. 
Sergeant-major William Rant, 2nd Dragoons. 
Lieut.-colonel Alexander Low, 4th Light Dragoons. 
Sergeant David Gillam, 4th Light Dragoons. 
Lieutenant-colonel Charles Cameron Shute. 
Sergeant Richard Jeffreys. 
Lieutenant-colonel Rodolph De Salis, 8th Hussars. 
Trumpeter William Gray, 8th Hussars. 
Sergeant-major George Guttridge, 11th Hussars. 
John Thomas Bambrick, 11th Hussars. 
Major Arthur Tremayne, 13th Light Dragoons. 
Sergt.-maj. Thos. George Johnson, 13th Light Dragoons, 
Captain Sir William Gordon, Bart., 17th Lancers, 
Trumpeter John Brown. 


INFANTRY. 

Grenadier Guards. 
Colonel Frederick William Hamilton. 
Colonel the Hon. Hugh Manvers Percy. 
Lieut.-col. George Wentworth Alexander Higginson. 
Major Sir Charles Russell. 
Lieutenant-colonel Viscount Balgonie. 
Lieutenant-colonel William Gregory Dawkins. 
Lieutenant-colonel Clement William Strong. 
Major Henry Armytage. 
Captain Gerard Littlehales Goodlake. 
Captain Harvey Tower. 

Scots Fusileers. 

Lieut.-col. Frederick Charles Arthur Stephenson. 
Lieutenant-colonel the Hon. John Strange Jocelyn. 
Captain Reginald Gipps. 
Major Francis Baring. 
Captain Robert James Lindsay. 


Major Frederick Wells, Ist regiment, Ist battalion. 
Capt. Jas. Archibald, Ruddell ‘Todd, 1st regt., Ist battal. 
Capt. John Martin Brown, Ist regt. royal, Ist. batt. 
Captain Charles Hurt, 1st regiment, 1st battalion. 
Sergeant William Gillies, lst regiment, 1st battalion. 
Captain Theobald M‘Kenna, Ist regiment, 2nd battalion. 
Henry Crisell, lst regiment, 2nd battalion. 

Lieut.-col. Frederick Francis Maude, 3rd regiment. 
Major John Lewes, 3rd regiment. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant George Noble Roe, 8rd regt. 
Lieutenant-colonel Thomas Williams, 4th regiment. 
Major Patrick Robertson, 4th regiment. 

Captain James Paton, 4th regiment. 

Sergeant Thomas Watt, 4th regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel William West Turner. 
Lieutenant-colonel Arthur John Pack, 7th regiment. 
Major Hugh John Hibbert, 7th regiment. 
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Captain Frederick Ernest Appleyard, 7th regiment. 
Captain Henry Mitchell Jones, 7th regiment. | 
Lieut. and Adjt. George Henry Waller, 7th regiment. 
Sergeant Joseph Bell, 7th regiment. | 
James Raines, 7th regiment. 

Major Henry Ralph Brown, 9th regiment. | 
Captain Hopton Bassett Scott, 9th regiment. 
Sergeant William Ryder, 9th regiment. | 
Corporal William Cook, 9th regiment. 

Major George King, 13th regiment. 

Captain George Henry Tyler, 13th regiment. 

Major John Dwyer, 14th regiment. 

Sergeant John Macdonald, 14th regiment. 

Lieutenant Joseph Oates Travers, 17th regiment. 
Lieutenant William Dalrymple Thompson, 17th regt. 
Sergeant John Plant, 17th regiment. 

Major Anthony W. 8. F. Armstrong, 18th regiment. 
Major Matthew Jones Hayman, 18th regiment. 
Sergeant John Grant, 18th regiment. 

Major Montagu Hamilton Dowbiggin. 

Lieut, William Godfrey Dunham Massey, 19th regt. 
Lieut.-col. John Lewis Richard Rooke, 19th regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel Robert Warden, 19th regiment. 
Major Robert Onesophorus Bright, 19th regiment. 
Major Edward Chippindale, 19th regiment. 

John Lyons, 19th regiment. 

Lieut.-col. Frederick Charles Evelegh, 20th regiment. 
Major Charles Richard Butler, 20th regiment. 

Sergeant Arthur Rule, 20th regiment. 

Joseph Brown, 20th regiment. 

Captain Roger Killeen, 21st regiment. 

Captain William Henry Carleton, 21st regiment. 
Captain John George Image, 21st regiment. 

Captain Arthur Templeman, 21st regiment. 

Sergeant James Line, 21st regiment. 

Lieut.-col. Henry William Banbury, 23rd regiment. 
Major Arthur James Herbert. 

Major Edward William Deddington Bell, 23rd regiment. 
Captain Francis Edward Drewe, 23rd regiment. 
Sergeant William Stait, 23rd regiment. 

Corporal Robert Shiels, 23rd regiment. 

Major Percy Arthur Butler, 28th regiment. 

Major John Guise Rogers Aplin, 23rd regiment. 

Major William Roberts, 28th regiment. 

Captain Orlando Robert Hamond Orlebar, 28th regiment. 
Charles Smith, 28th regiment. 

Major Francis Topping Atcherley, 30th regiment. 

Major Charles Mengaye Green, 30th regiment, 
Lieutenant Stamer Gubbins, 30th regiment. 
Sergeant-major Richard Nagle, 30th regiment. 

John M‘Cormick, 30th regiment. 

Major Frederick Spence, 31st regiment. 

Major Robert John Eagar, 31st regiment. 

Lieut.-col. George Valentine Mundy, 33rd regiment. 
Major John Elias Collings. 

Major Edward Westby Donovan, 33rd regiment. 

Major John Edward Taubman Quayle, 33rd regiment. 
Major Wiiliam Pretyman, 33rd regiment. 

Sergeant William Mackay, 33rd regiment. 

Lieut.-col. Arthur Cyril Goodenough, 34th regiment. 
Lietitenant-colonel John Simpson, 34th regiment. 
Major John Guilt, 34th regiment. 

Sergeant-major John Mortimer, 34th regiment. 
Lieut.-col. John William Sydney Smith, 88th regiment. 
Captain Compton Alwyn Scrase Dickins, 38th regiment. 
Lieutenant William Kidston Ellis, 38th regiment. 
Assist.-surgeon William Younge Jeeves, 38th regiment. 
John Scott, 38th regiment. 

Lieutenant-colonel William Munro, 39th regiment. 
Captain William Leckie, 39th regiment. 

Lieutenant Ralph Edward Carr, 39th regiment. 
Sergeant-major Joseph Jobberns, 39th regiment. 

Major George Skipwith. 

Lieut.-col. Julius Edmund Goodwyn, 41st regiment. 
Major Hugh Rowlands. 

Major Lumley Graham. 

Captain William Allan, 41st regiment. 

Sergeant James O’ Neill. 

Corporal Peter Stockey. 

Captain John Chetham Macleod, 42nd regiment. 

Captain John Drysdale. 

Assist.-surg. William Alexander M‘Kinnon, 42nd regt. 
Lieutenant and Adjutant William Wood. 
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Sergeant Charles Christie. 

Colonel William M‘Mahon, 44th regiment. 
Major John Robinson, 44th regiment. 

Major Richard Preston, 44th regiment. 
Assistant-surgeon John Gibbons, 44th regiment. 
Robert Thimbleby, 44th regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel Alexander Maxwell, 46th regiment. 
Captain George Dallas, 46th regiment. 

William Bond, 46th regiment. 

William Simpson, 46th regiment, 

Major John Henry Lowndes, 47th regiment. 


| Lieutenant-colonel James Villiers, 47th regiment. 
_ Major Charles Courtney Villiers, 47th regiment. 


Captain Charles Aldersey Stevenson, 47th regiment, 
Sergeant John Wilson, 47th regiment. 

Major Frederick West, 48th regiment. 

Corporal ‘Thomas Kelly, 48th regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel John Thornton Grant, 49th regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel John Hynde King, 49th regiment, 
Major James William Dewar, 47th regiment. 

Major Cadwallader Adams, 49th regiment. 

Captain Thomas Priaulx St. George Armstrong. 
Corporal James Butler, 49th regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel Richard Waddy, 50th regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel John Lucas Wilton, 50th regiment. 
Major Heathfield James Frampton, 50th regiment. 
Major Andrew Campbell Knox Lock, 50th regiment. 
Sergeant Angus Macpherson, 50th regiment. 

Lieut. Henry Charles Barnston Daubeney, 53rd regt. 
Major Robert Hume, 5dth regiment. 

Major Frederick Cockayne Elton, 55th regiment. 
Captain John Richard Hume, 55th regiment. 

Captain William Barnston. 

Corporal Joseph Doyle. 


| Captain Richard Anderson, 56th regiment. 


Captain Henry Butler, 57th regiment. 
Captain Gerard John Forsyth, 57th regiment. 
Sergeant-major George Cumming, 57th regiment. ~ 


| Sergeant William Griffith. 


Joseph Burgess. 

Lieutenant-colonel James Daubeney, 62nd regiment. 
Major Charles Gooch, 62nd regiment. 

Captain Edward Henry Hunter, 62nd regiment. 
Joseph Newman, 62nd regiment. 

Major Thomas Harris, 63rd regiment. 

Sergeant Hawthorn Christopher Elliott, 63rd regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel Henry Smyth, 68th regiment. 
Captain Thomas de Courcy Hamilton, 68th regiment, 
Lieutenant Aubrey Harvey Tucker, 68th regiment. 
Sergeant Henry Stadden, 68th regiment. 

Corporal Fletcher. 

John Ogden. . 
Lieutenant-colonel Charles Ready, 71st regiment. 
Major William Hope. 

Lieutenant-colonel William Parke, 72nd regiment. 
Major Alexander Dalton Thellusson. 

Major William Rickman, 77th regiment. 

Major Henry Robert Carden, 77th regiment. 

Captain Edward Henry Chawner, 77th regiment. 
Sergeant-major Henry Borritt, 77th regiment. 
‘homas Coonin, 77th regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel William M‘Call, 79th regiment. 
Major William Chanval Hodgson, 79th regiment. 
Captain Henry Wotton Campbell, 79th regiment. 
Lieutenant-adjutant James Young, 79th regiment. 
Sergeant William Davie, 79th regiment. 

Lieut.-col, Edward Herbert Maxwell, 88th regiment. 
Major Nathaniel Steevens, 88th regiment. 

Captain George Richard Browne, 88th regiment. 


| Captain George Robert Beresford, $8th regiment. 


Sergeant Thomas Goggins, 88th regiment. 
Sergeart Joseph Grennan, 88th regiment, 
Lieut.-col. Frederick Charles Aylmer, 89th regiment. 
Major William Boyle, 89th regiment. 

Captain John Macdonald Cuppage, 89th regiment, 
John Fisher, 89th regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel Robert Grove, 90th regiment. 
Major Thomas Smith, 90th regiment. 

Captain Garnet Joseph Wolsely, 90th regiment. 
Sergeant Joseph Smaller, 90th regiment. 
Licut.-col. John Alexander Ewart, 95rd regiment. 
Lieutenant Robert Crowe, 93rd regiment. 

Captain George Cornwall, 93rd regiment. 
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Sergeant Alexander Knox, 93rd regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel Henry Hume, 95th regiment. 
Major John Neptune Sargent, 95th regiment. 
Major the Hon, Eyre Challoner Henry Massey, 95th regt. 
Captain George Lynedock Carmichael, 95th regiment. 
Lieutenant and Adjutant John Sexton, 95th regiment. 
Timothy Abbott, 95th regiment. 
_Lieutenant-colonel Thomas Ingram, 97th regiment. 
Major Edmund Cornwall Legh, 97th regiment. 
Major Charles Henry Lumley, 97th regiment. 
Sergeant Peter Lawless, 97th regiment. 
Peter John Stone, 97th regiment. 
Lieut.-col. Edward Arthur Somerset, 87th regiment. 
Major the Hon. Henry Ciifford, 97th regiment. 
Lieutenant John Brett, 97th reziment. 
Sergeant Timothy Murphy, 97th regiment. 
Francis Wheatley, 97th regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel Alexander M‘Donnell, 97th regiment. 
Major William Augustus Fyers, 97th regiment. 
Captain Edward William Blackett, 97th regiment. 
Lieutenant John Simpson Knox, 97th regiment. 
Sergeant John Andrews, 97th regiment. 
Major Claud Thomas Bourchier, 97th regiment. 
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Lieutenant-colonel Edwin Wodehouse. 
Lieutenant-colonel William Manley Hall Dixon. 
Lieutenant-colonel Henry Francis Strange. 
Lieutenant-colonel Edward Bruce Hamley. 
Major George Thomas Field. 
Major John Fraser Lodington Baddeley. 
Major John George Boothby. 

Major John Singleton. 

Major Edmund John Carthew, 

Major John Edward Hope. 

Major William John Bolton. 

Major Charles Henry Owen. 

Brevet-major Spencer Delves Broughton, 
Brevet-major John James Branding. 
Brevet-major John Turner. 

Brevet-major Edward Moubray. 

Major William Edmund Moyses Reilly. 
Major William Windham Augustus Lukin, 
Major Frederick Miller. 

Major William James Esten Grant. 

Major Philip Dickson. 

Major Roderick Mackenzie. 

Major Hugh Archibald Beauchamp Campbell. 
Captain William Powell Richards. 

Captain John Spurway. 

Captain William Henry Randolph Simpson. 
Lieutenant Augustus Henry King. 
Lieutenant Joseph Lyons. 

Lieutenant Raynsford Cytherus Longley, 
Lieutenant Henry James Alderson. 
Lieutenant John Edward Ruck Keene. 
Lieutenant Henry Arbuthnot, 

Lieutenant Stuart Maxwell. 

Lieutenant Arthur Ridout. 

Lieutenant Henry Hamilton Conolly. 
Lieutenant John Andrew Price. 

Lieutenant John Henry Brown. 
Lieutenant Walter Aston Fox Strangways, © 
Lieutenant Edwin Markham. 

Lieutenant Charles Edward Torriano. 
Lieutenant William Stirling. 

Lieutenant Ernest Courtenay Vaughan. 
Lieutenant Henry Percy Tillard. 
Lieutenant Legh Delves Broughton. 
Lieutenant Francis Walter de Winton. 
Lieutenant Henry John Foquett Ellis Hickes. 
Lieutenant Noel Hamly Harris. 

Lieutenant William James Hall. 
Lieutenant Frederick Coulthurst Elton. 
Surgeon Stanhope Hunter Fasson. 

Surgeon William Pearson Ward. 
Assistant-surgeon Thomas Park. 
Assistant-surgeon Arthur Henry Taylor. 
Veterinary-surgeon John Surtees Stockley. 
Commissary William Young. 
Assistant-commissary John Isaac Lilley, 
Assistant-commissary Arthur Hunt, 
Sergeant-major William Norton. 
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Quartermaster-sergeant George Mervin. 

Sergeant Joseph Mitchell, 6th company, 11th battalion. 
Sergeant Thomas Mitchell, 2nd company, 8th battalion. 
Sergeant John Devine. 

Sergeant George Kerr, 12th battalion. 

Sergeant Robert Bruce. 

Corporal John Hargreaves, 4th company, 12th battalion. 
Corporal John Stevenson, 4th company, 12th battalion. 

| Hugh Wheatley, 6th company, 12th battalion. 

William Todd, 6th company, 11th battalion. 

William Hendry, Ist company, 12th battalion. 


| Robert Burke, 6th company, 11th battalion. 
John Gibbs, 8th company, 3rd battalion. 


John Mae Veight, 4th company, 11th battalion. 


ENGINEERS, 

| Lieutenant-colonel George Bent. 

| Lieutenant-colonel Eustace Fane Bourchier. 
Lieutenant-colonel Edward Stanton. 

Major James Frankfort Manners Browne. 
Major Horace William Montagu. 

Captain Francis Horatio De Vere. { 
Lieutenant Arthur A’Court Fisher. 

| Lieutenant Gerald Graham. 

' Lieutenant John Clayton Cowell. 

_ Lieutenant John Fretcheville Dykes Donelly 
Lieutenant Howard Craufurd Elphinstone. 

| Lieutenant Glastonbury Neville. 

| Lieutenant William Christian Anderson. 

| Lieutenant Charles Nassan Martin. 
Lieutenant John Mervin Cutliffe Drake. 

| Lieutenant Charles George Gordon. 

| Sergeant John Landry. 


| SAPPERS AND MINERS, 


| 


| Sergeant Henry Macdonald. 
| Sergeant Joseph Stanton. 
| Sergeant George Jarvis. 

| Sergeant Peter Leitch. 

| Sergeant Samuel Cole. 

; Corporal John Paul. 

| Corporal Joseph Collins, 


THE NAVY. 
COMMANDER, 
Rear-admiral Sir Houston Stewart. 
OFFICERS, 

Rear-adinirals. 

| Sir Stephen Lushington. Charles Graham. 

| Frederic Thomas Michell. | Thomas Wren Carter. 

| Captains. 

_ Henrv Keppel. Thomas Abel B. Spratt. 
| Sherard Osborne. 


| Lewis Tobias Jones. 
| William Peel. Colonel Thomas Hurdle. 


| William Moorsom. Lieutenant-colonel ‘'Tlio- 
| William Robert Mends. mas Holloway, 
KNIGHTS. 
Captains. 
John James Bartholomew | Augustus Frederick Ky- 


Edward Frere. 


{ 

| 

| naston. 
| William Farquharson Bur- 

{ 

| 


Richard Ashmore Powell. 
John Borlase. 
Rowley Lambert. 
John James Kennedy. 
Cowper Phipps Coles. 

| Henry Downing Rogers. 


nett. 
Leopold George Heath. 
| Henry Schenk Hillyar. 
| Geo. Granville Randolph. 
Lord John Hay. 


| 
| 
| Commanders. 


William Horton. 

John Hay Crang. 

James Bull. 

Samuel Pritchard. 

John William Whyte. 

Radulphus Bryce Oldfield. 

William Brabazon Urm- 
ston. 

Henry James Raby. 

John Halliday Cave. 


o B 


| William Montague Dowell. | 

John Edmund Commerell. 

| Williain Rae Rolland. 
Henry Lloyd. 

William Bowden. 

John Proctor Luce. 

William Gore Jones. 

William Armytage. 

| Henry Frederick M‘Killop. 

| John Francis C. M‘Kenzie. 
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Joseph Henry Marryat. 
George Fiott Day. 

Hubert Campion. 

Cecil William Buckley. 
Frederick William Gough. 


John Clark Byng. 
Charles Gerveys Grylls. 
Edward Hardinge. 
Hugh Talbot Burgoyne. 
Alfred Mitchell. 


Masters & Second Masters. 


Cornelius Thomas Augus- 
tus Noddal. 

William Thomas Mainprise. 

Robert Wilson Roberts. 

George Williams. 

Thomas Potter. 


Narcissus Arguimbeau. 

Edward Codrington Ball. 

Lieut. Ed. Wolfe Brooker. 

#rederick Robert Glyndsor 
Llewellyn. 

William Henessey Parker. 


Lieutenants, &e. 


Colin Andrew Campbell. 
Charles Frederick Palmer, 
Osborn William Dalyell. 
Wm. N. Wright Hewett. 
Horatio Laurence Arthur 
Lennox Maitland. 
William Derinzy Donald- 
son Selby. 
Andrew James Kennedy. 
George Parsons. 
Henry Knox Leet. 
John Brazier Creagh. 
John Barber Barnett. 
Thos. Livingstone Pearson. 
Neale Doftin I’. Lillingston. 
John Robert Dene Cooper. 
Rich. Ramsay Armstrong. 
Frederick Wm. Hallowes. 
Gordon Cornwallis Sinclair. 
oy Evelyn Wood. 
Edward St. John Daniel. 
David James Simpson. 
Frederick Cleeve. 
David Deas, inspector of 
fleet hospitals. 
John Rees, deputy ditto. 
James Walsh, surgeon. 
Wm. E. R. Smart, surgeon. 
James Jenkins, surgeon. 
Thomas Baker, inspector of 
machinery. 
George Murdoch, engineer. 
John H, Langley, engineer. 
William Rumble, engineer. 
Frank Harger, purser. 
John Beal, purser. 
George William Muir. 
John Roberts. 


John Hayles. ' 
Richard Verey. 
George Greenirk Dunlop. 
Richard Rowe. 
Robert Spilsbury. 
Joseph Kellaway. 
J. Shepherd, Royal Albert. 
William Rickard, quarter- 
master of the /Veser, 
John Cleverly, London. 
John Taylor, London. 
John Sullivan, Rodney. 
Chas. Willis, Agamemnon. 
Wm. Allen, Agamemnon. 
Peter Hanlan, Curlew. 
George Milestone, Weser. 
J. Trewavas, Agamemnon. 
Lieut.-Col. Geo. Gardiner 
Alexander, Naval Brigade. 
Major W. Friend Hopkins. 
Major Wm. Henry March. 
Major Geo. Stephen Digby. 
Captain David Blyth. 
Capt. Geo. Brydges Rodney. 
Lieut, Frederick Geo. Pym. 
Lieut. Arthur Chas. Steele, 
Lieut. Archib. A. Douglas. 
Lieut. Harrison John Jull. 
Sergeant Charles Horner. 
Sergeant George Yule. 
Sergeant Edwin Richards. 
Sergeant John Jordan. > 
Corporal Wm. Chappel. 
Thomas Wilkinson, 
John Bull. 
Thomas Kerr. 
John Bunton, 


| John Osborn. 


The French government made a liberal distri- 


bution of the military war medals among the Bri- 
tish troops in the Crimea, and such as returned 
home without having obtained the distinction 
on the scene of their noble exploits. This 
mark of attention the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of the English army exceedingly 
prized, and it was productive of advantage in 
sustaining a good feeling between the two 
armies. | 

The following is an abstract of the statistical 
report of Marshal Vaillant, Minister of War. 


It is an important document, and furnishes all 


the official information necessary connected 
with the supplies, dispatch, sustenance, and 
return of the French army. 


‘“‘The report commences with remarking on 
the immense resources required for the trans- 
port and maintenance of upwards of 200,000 
men in the Kast, three-fourths of whom were 
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French. Then follows a table, showing th 
number of men sent out, and of those re 
turned. The former, comprising not only thos 
embarked in France, but also those shippe 
from Algeria, Corsica, and Civita Vecchie 
amounted to 309,268 men, with 41,974 horses 
The losses amounted to 69,229 men, includin, 
1781 missing, and 392 lost in the shipwree) 
of the Sémillante. The total number of me: 
returned was 227,185, leaving a difference o 
12,904 men to be accounted for. These com 
prise partly all who, without belonging to th 
army, followed it to its destination, and parth 
the officers and men sent to the Hast at dif 
ferent times, the wounded sent home and whi 
had gone out again, &c. Most of the horse 
sent out have been sold to the Ottoman go 
vernment, only 9000 having returned to France 
and Algeria. 

‘The document then proceeds to give a lon; 
list of new regiments or squadrons levied fo 
the occasion, the creation of the Imperia 
Guard, and the additions made to different regi 
ments. Nearly all the troops were embarkec 
either at Toulon or Marseilles, under the direc. 
tion of General Rostolan, whose zeal in tha 
service is acknowledged in terms of the highes 
praise. All the orders of the emperor and 0 
the minister of war were transmitted by tele 
graph with the greatest regularity and prompt 
itude. The troops were encamped at differen 
points of the 8th and 9th military divisions 
and not sent to Toulon or Marseilles until ther 
were vessels ready to receive them. A com- 
mittee of officers, under the presidency of ¢ 
general, inspected the berths, and fixed the 
number of men and horses to be taken on board, 
so as to prevent overcrowding; and each de. 
tachment received, on embarking, printed in. 
structions concerning sanitary precautions, anc 
the rules to be observed on first landing in the 
East. Medicines and physicians were provided 
for merchant-vessels as well as for those of the 
state. The wounded or convalescent sent home 
were received on landing in a special depot, 
where they were nursed ‘for a few days, after 
which they were sent either to the depot ol 
their regiment, or to the em where they 
were to enjoy ‘their furlough. The hospital 
accommodation on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean had been considerably increased in ordet, 
to meet the exigencies of the war, and the sick 
who arrived were sent to other hospitals, fur- 
ther inland, as soon as they were able to beat 
the journey. 

‘‘When it became certain that the frome 
were to return to France, it was ascertained 
that. typhus fever was raging in the Crimea 
and at Constantinople. ‘The emperor, ‘being 
anxious about that state of things, ordered 
three extensive camps, provided with all pos 
sible hospital conveniences, to be established 
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‘on the shores of the Mediterranean, at the Isle 
of Porquerolles, at the Ile St. Marguerite, and 
on the beach of Cavalaire, near St. Tropez— 
the last being set apart more particularly for 
cavalry. Similar arrangements were effected 
in the ports of Algeria, where a considerable 
portion of the troops were to land. The ieport 
here enters at some length into an account of 
the sanitary measures determined on, and then 
proceeds to show that so excellent were the 
precautions taken, that very little necessity 
was found to exist for these establishments, 
and now they have for some time ceased to 
"exist. 

**A delay of six months from the 27th of 
April, the date of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty of peace, had been fixed for 
the complete evacuation of the territory occu- 
pied by the allies. That operation commenced 

-on the 11th of April, and in less than three 
‘months after, on the 5th of July, notwithstand- 
‘ing all the embarrassments and delays caused 
‘by the malady which then prevailed in the 
varmy, Marshal Pelissier, who desired to himself 
Wuperintend the re-embarkation of all his sol- 
‘diers, left the Crimea the last of all; and on 
‘the 18th of August, Constantinople beheld the 
‘Jast of the French troops leave her shores under 
‘General Pariset. 

‘‘The report then gives an account of the 
vartillery and material which were at the dis- 
‘posal of the army of the Hast, and which con- 
‘sisted of 1676 guns of large calibre, 2083 gun- 
‘earriages, 2740 waggons, 2,128,000 shot and 
‘shells, and 4,000,000 kilogrammes of powder. 
‘It then proceeds in the following terms :— 
‘As soon as the expedition. to the Crimea was 
‘determined on, a siege-train of sixty guns, 
‘which had been collected at Toulon to provide 
‘for all eventualities, was embarked and dis- 
‘patched to the Crimea. It was with this 
‘siege-train that we presented ourselves before 
‘Sebastopol. The energy of the defence; the 
immense quantity of cannon possessed by the 
town; the absence of a regular investment, 
which lent to the siege a peculiar character, 
by-allowing the enemy to replenish their stores, 
‘speedily proved the insufficiency of the means 
‘of attack, and measures were therefore taken 
‘to give them a sufficient development. Three 
‘supplementary siege-trains were dispatched to 
the Crimea: the first of 58 pieces, the second 
of 46, the third of 150. Each piece was sup- 
‘plied with from 1500 to 2000 rounds. The 
‘Pyrotechnic School succeeded in constructing 
‘7000 to 8000 rockets, having a flight of from 
‘5000 to 7000 metres, which were sent to the 
Sea of war. The commander-in-chief of the 
army withdrew from the arsenal of Constan- 
tinople 140 pieces of cannon and an immense 
amount of powder. He demanded from the 
fleet, for the arming of his batteries during 
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the course of the siege, 605 cannon of the 
heaviest calibre, of which 238 were firing in 
the last days of the siege. Finally, as the 
defence was prolonged, the emperor commanded. 
400 mortars to be sent out, each supplied with 
1000 rounds, which were to bombard the place 
without cessation, and render the Russian 
works uninhabitable. By this means more 
than 830 shells could have been thrown every 
hour, or 14 every minute, during 20 con- 
secutive days and nights. A portion of these 
mortars only were placed in battery, the siege 
having terminated before the remainder arrived. 
The consumption of gunpowder was enormous, 
and exceeded 4,850,000 kilogrammes. The 
transport of all this immense amount of mate- 
rial, which weighed above 50,000,000 kilo- 
grammes, would have been impossible in times 
when railroads did not exist; but with the 
network of lines which connect Marseilles 
with the principal cities of the empire, impos- 
sibilities disappeared, and not the slightest 
delay ever occurred to interrupt or disturb the 
continued embarkations. Such was, besides, 
the care which presided over these operations, 
that 38,000,000 kilogrammes of gunpowder, 
70,000,000 infantry cartridges, 270,000 rounds 
for field-pieces, and an immense quantity of 
bombs, shells, and other articles arrived at 
their destination without an accident. The 
artillery, seconded by six companies of marines, 
by sailors from the fleet, and by the assistance 
of infantry, constructed, armed, and served 
during the siege, 118 batteries. ‘hese bat- 
teries necessitated the employment of 800,000 
sandbags and 50,000 gabions. On the day of 
assault their armament was composed of 620 
pieces. They had fired more than 1,100,000 
rounds, and had consumed more than 3,000,000 
kilogrammes of powder. In spite of this enor- 
mous consumption, which has no equal in 
history, each piece remained, after the capture, 
supplied with from 800 to 900 rounds. Forty 
pieces were alone unserviceable. The material 
brought back to France amounts to 50,000,000 
kilogrammes, of which 12,000,000 had be- 
longed to Russia.’ 

“The report then goes into a detail of the 
different matériel of the engineering depart- 
ment, giving both the numbers and the total 
weights of the different articles. Among them 
were 920,000 sandbags, 250 ladders of dif- 
ferent kinds, &c.; and, in short, an immense 
supply of every kind of tool that could be re- 
quired. ‘The wood to be employed for siege- 
works, and the construction of temporary hos- 
pitals, hut-barracks, and storehouses for pro- 
visions and stores, weighed 7,971,600 kilo- 
grammes; tar, 223,000 kilogrammes; canvas for 
covering huts, 10,000 kilogrammes, &c. ‘The 
total weight amounted to 14,159,520 kilo- 


grammes, and that of the matérvel brought back 
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to 2,400,000 kilogrammes. The document then 
observes: —‘ The engineering, mining, and siege 
implements were furnished chiefly by the engi- 
neering arsenals of Metz and Algiers, but partly 
by private industry. One thousand and fifty 
wooden huts for 30,000 men were embarked 
in the month of February, 1855; and 1850 
for 45,000 men were ordered in England, and 
left Southampton in January, 1855. Every 
hut was supplied with a stove. Stabling for 
about 10,000 horses was made in Paris, and em- 
barked at Marseilles in January, 1855. The en- 
gineers dug, in the course of this ever-memor- 
able siege, 20 leagues of trenches, employed 
80,000 gabions, 60,000 fascines, and nearly 
1,000,000 sandbags. The bays of Kamiesch 
and Kazatch were defended by a line of works 
connected by redoubts, known as the lines of 
Kamiesch, which was 8000 metres long. These 
lines were formed of a broad parapet, protected 
by a ditch hollowed out of the rock, and were 
flanked by eight heavily-armed redoubts. But 
what above all distinguishes this siege from all 
others is the immense difficulties of the covered 
ways made in the rock by means of blasting 
with gunpowder, and in front of a fortified 
place, having for garrison a whole army, con- 
stantly renewed and supplied with provisions. 
One obstacle included in those triumphed over 
by the engineers was the skilful subterranean 
defence of the enemy, which formed an im- 
mense network of passages, 6000 metres in ex- 
tent, and established in the rock, in the form 
of several galleries, one over the other, the deep- 
est of which was 16 metres beneath the earth.’ 
‘The commissariat supplies dispatched to 
the army comprised the following articles :— 
Biscuits, 12,792,300 kilogrammes; flour, 
21,405 kilogrammes ; dried vegetables, 193,000 
kilogrammes; preserved vegetables, 341,900 
kilogrammes; rice, 8,586,800 kilogrammes ; 
salt, 79,400 kilogrammes; sugar, 2,763,100 
kilogrammes; coffee, 2,149,600 kilogrammes ; 
Balt pork, 5,242,400 kilogrammes; salt beef, 
518,200 kilogrammes; preserved beef, 3,053,700 
kilogrammes; fresh meat, 10,000 head; wine, 
116,567 hectolitres; brandy and rum, 13,766 
hectolitres; firewood, 1,944,900 kilogrammes; 
coal, 15,772,300 kilogrammes; hay, 77,403,400 
kilogrammes; barley or oats, 88,700,000 kilo- 
grammes. ‘lhe amount of commissariat stores 
brought back to France amounted to about 
25,000,000 kilogrammes. The transport of the 
supplies taken out was effected in 1800 voy- 
ages; the cargoes were loaded at ports in the 
following countries:—460 in France, 566 in 
Algeria, 4 in Spain, 77 in England, 5 in Bel- 
gium, 600 in Italy, 88 in Egypt and Syria. 
‘The report, under the head of clothing and 
equipments, gives the following list :—‘ Flan- 
nel belts, 654,882; portable tents, 347,319; 
camp blankets, 371,787; calico shirts, 354,529; 
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leather gaiters, 42,527 pairs; linen gaitens 
163,429 pairs; grey linen trousers, 9000) 
shoes, 328,269 pairs; boots with spurs, 22,39\ 
pairs; drawers, 132,336; houses, 25,010; sup 
ports for portable tents, 183,2655 cotton cra 
vats, 200,000; wooden shoes, 238,597 pairs 
worsted socks, 189,162 pairs; greatcoats with 
collar and hood, 251,399; worsted stockings 
220,000 pairs; worsted gloves, 215,000 pairs 
comforters, 253,576 ; sheepskin coats, 90,00( 
pairs; Bulgarian gaiters, 163,739 pairs; sheep: 
skin gaiters, 15,000.’ | 

‘‘The above list of articles of clothing ix 
followed by another of camp equipage, which 
it is needless to specify, but which was most 
abundantly supplied. The number of horse- 
shoes stands in the list at 817,216, and the 
horseshoe nails at 6,198,400. ‘The report then 
makes the following observations: —‘ The camp 
material which existed in the government 
stores, at the opening of the war, was only 
sufficient for the wants of an army of from 
70,000 to 80,000 men; but, by means of private 
contracts, the number of tents for the Kast was 
in a short period raised to an amount sufficient 
to shelter 280,000 men, exclusive of those 
designed for officers. ‘The first tents were 
constructed with a roof; but the experience 
of the hurricane of the 14th of November, 
1854, proved that the conical form employed 
in Turkey offered a greater resistance to the 
weather, and that form was afterwards adopted 
in the construction of all the tents dispatched 
in 1855. An important portion of the camp 
material and clothing was not made use of, 
and was brought back to France and Al- 
geria.’ 

“The document then gives a list of the 
different articles supplied for the service of the 
hospitals. Among them were 12,000 iron 
bedsteads ; 15,000 wooden ditto, purchased in 
Turkey; 39,500 blankets in wool, and 3500 
cotton; 80,000 mattresses; 546 cases, com- 
plete, of surgical instruments of all kinds; 
133,000 kilogrammes of large and small linens 
for dressings; 32,000 roller bands; 49,000 
kilogrammes of lint; 80,000 kilogrammes. of 
different kinds of linens for dressings; 5000 
‘trusses. for ruptures; 8000 kilogrammes con- 
centrated milk; 1000 kilogrammes of portable 
soup; 8000 kilogrammes of granulated gluten; 
25,000 kilogrammes of preserved vegetables. 
On these articles the report remarks :—‘ The 
27,000 beds collected during the first few 
mouths of the war represented a greater num- 
ber than those contained in the permanent 
military hospitals of all France, where there 
exist only 19,000 beds. According to orders 
received from the emperor, a religious service 
was organised, and spiritual assistance was 
always at the call of the soldier. The hospital 
attendants displayed the greatest devotedness, 
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and, with the admirable Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paulo watched over the wounded and sick, 
both in the ambulances and hospitals, with 
incessant attention. 
the fourteen hospitals in Constantinople was 
confided to the congregation of Lazarists, which 
has a college in that city... . Each ambulance 
waggon contained 2000 sets of linen for the 
dressing of wounds; consequently the army 
was provided with 220,000 sets, which were 
replaced by supplies from Constantinople. . . . 
Concentrated milk, portable soup from Eng- 
land, and preserved vegetables were found of 
great value, and will in future form part of all 
hospital stores. About a third of the hospital 
matériel was brought back to France.’ 

‘Among the principal articles mentioned in 
the list of military equipages are 920 military 
waggons, 118 ambulance waggons, 477 park 
waggons, 70 portable forges, 4796 sets of 
harness, 2560 saddles, 16,611 horse-cloths, 
spare articles for replacing with wood, iron, 
&c., for repairs, making up a weight of 
2,700,000 kilogrammes. On this point the 
report observes :—‘'The means of land trans- 
port possessed by the army of the East, con- 
siderable as they were (11,000 men and 8000 
horses or mules), would have been unable to 
assure the perfect execution of the ‘services 
required without the conveyances purchased 
in the East and in France. This auxiliary 
material consisted of 400 Maltese carts, 300 
Marseilles carts, 100 Boukoure carts, and 
1600 ‘Turkish arabas and tekis. At the end 
of the campaign there existed at the disposal 
of the commander-in-chief, 2728 native drivers, 
11,346 animals (horses, mules, oxen, and 
buffaloes), and 2425 carts of all kinds. The 
harness and other material sent out represented 
a weight of 7956 tons.’ 

“The report then briefly refers to the or- 
ganisation of a civil administration at Kamiesch, 
and the means taken to ascertain and note 
down the death of all persons connected with 
the army. It also speaks of the means adopted 
for paying the troops. Everything in this de- 
partment was so perfectly organised that the 
troops received their pay and allowances ex- 
actly as they had done in France. The per- 
sons intrusted with that department were also 
placed over the post-office department. The 
report on this point says:—‘The service of 
the treasury has been assured, as in preceding 
zampaigus, by the following me&ns—1. The 
lirect dispatch of funds. 2. Realisation on the 
spot by the issue of bills. The latter plan pro- 
duced important results, and the favour which 
the bills of the treasury obtained in the Nast 
Was so great, that it was necessary to issue some 
of 20,000f. and 10,000f. The issues amounted 
© as much as 12,000,000f. a month. 
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of April, 1854, from the credits granted by the 
minister of war, amounted, to July Ist, 1856, to 
285,646, 160f. 45c., of which 275,457,340f. 64c. 
were on draughts of the Intendance Militaire, 
1,914,265f. 16c. on those of the chiefs of ser- 
vice of the artillery, and 8,274,554f. 65c. on 
those of the chiefs of the service of engineers. 
The expenses of the war have always been veri- 
fied, paid, and definitely examined within the 
periods fixed by the regulations for the ex- 
penses on a peace footing, an advantageous 
solution in every point of view, and the more 
remarkarkable from the fact that in no preced- 
ing war could such a result be obtained.’ 

‘‘ At the commencement of the campaign the 
necessity of establishing rapid communications 
between head-quarters and detached corps was 
at once recognised. With this view, a corps 
composed of two inspectors, five directors, and 
fifty-one clerks, furnished with sixteen porta- 
tive semaphore telegraphs, was dispatched to 
the Crimea. Subsequently, the English go- 
vernment having had the idea of connecting 
Balaklava and Varna by a submarine telegraph, 
the emperor ordered at once that Varna should 
be placed in connection with the Germanic 
telegraphs. In a short time the line from 
Bucharest to Varna, sixty leagues in length, 
was established and united to the submarine 
cable. <A lithographic press, which had been 
attached to head-quarters at the opening of the 
campaign, being found insufficient, a printing- 
press was dispatched to the Crimea by the care 
of the director of the imperial printing establish - 
ments. The report then refers as follows to 
the measures adopted for conveying troops and 
stores :—‘ The imperial navy, without ceasing 
to meet all the other wants of the service, co- 
operated as follows in the work of transport :— 
thirty-two sail of the line, thirty-eight frigates, 
twenty-one corvettes, twenty-four transports, 
and seventeen smail steamers, making together 
132 vessels, made 905 voyages, and trans- 
ported either out or home 270,780 men, 4266 
and 116,661 tons of matériel. The English 
government placed at the disposal of the em- 
peror eight vessels of the Royal Navy and 
forty-two merchantmen, chartered by the Ad- 
miralty, which carried together to the East 
38,3853 men, 1972 horses, and 6624 tons of 
stores. The French War Department char- 
tered, in 1854 and 1855, sixty-six steamers 
aud 1198 sailing vessels of all sizes. The 
sixty-six steamers and twenty-two large 
clippers formed a kind of fleet which, until the 
end of the war, kept constantly running to 
and fro between the East and the different 
ports where the supplies were collected. The 
steam-packets of the Compagnie des Message- 
ries Impériales also carried troops and stores 
twice a week. For bringing back the army 
the War Department continued to employ 
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forty-eight steamers and 253 sailing vessels, 
of which fourteen were large clippers. The 
total transport effected by the War Depart- 
ment amounted to 224,270 men, 44,7386 horses 
or mules, and 601,251 tons of stores. In ad- 
dition to the means of transport‘indicated above, 
the entendant-général in the Crimea and the 
military intendant at Constantinople chartered 
a great number of vessels for revictualling the 
army. These vessels were exclusively em- 
ployed in conveying to the Crimea the pro- 
visions and forage purchased on the coast. of 
the Black Sea and in other parts of Turkey. 
The ensemble of the maritime transports may 
be thus summed up :—Sent to the East 309,268 
men, 41,974 horses, and 597,686 tons of stores ; 
brought back, 227,185 men, 9000 horses, and 
126,850 tons of stores; making together, 
036,408 men, 50,974 horses, and 724,586 tons.’ 

“The report concludes as follows :—‘ The 
troops and stores embarked at Marseilles were 
conveyed to that port principally by the rail- 
way from Paris to the Mediterranean, and had 
that line not existed the operations of the war 
would certainly have lost much of their unity 
and rapidity. The emperor, in throwing back 
his thoughts to a few years only, may remember 
with satisfaction that. one of his energetic 
initiative was to remove the obstacles which, 
up to that period, had prevented the termina- 
tion of that great line which was promptly 
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destined to contribute to the brilliant success 
of his army.’ ”’ 


Small as was the part taken by the navy of 
France in the war, its losses were great. ‘The 
Moniteur de la Flotte published the returns of 
the casualties experienced by the French im- 
perial navy during the expeditions to the 
Crimea, the Baltic, and Petropaulovski, in 1854, 
1855, and 1856. The ships’ crews lost eleven 
officers and 144 seamen killed: by the enemy’s 
fire, and thirty-nine officers and 3237 men 
who died of their wounds or from sickness—in 
all, fifty officers and 3381 men; the naval 
artillery corps had two officers and thirty-one 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers killed, 
and three officers and 231 non-commissioned 
officers who died of their wounds or from sick- 
ness—in all, five officers and 262 men; and the 
marine infantry, nine officers and seventy-three 
non-commissioned officers and men killed, and 
twelve officers and 1057 non-commissioned 
officers and men who died of their wounds or 
from sickness—in all, twenty-one officers and 
1130 men. Total—270 killed and 4579 dead; 
inall, 4849. | 

As this chapter has been chiefly devoted to 
the home events bearing upon the war in con- 
nection with our ally, the next will be de- 
voted. to such. remaining incidents as concern 
England more especially. 
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CHAPTER CXXY. 


HOME EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE WAR CONTINUED.—PARTY DEBATES IN PARLIAMENT.— 
GREAT NAVAL REVIEW AT PORTSMOUTH.—INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE YEAR.— 
PROCLAMATION OF PEACE.—PUBLIC THANKSGIVING.—ORDERS AND DECORATIONS FOR THE 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


‘“¢ What the citizens are of a state such are the soldiers. 


—ow 


If the former deal with public affairs 


resolutely and wisely, respecting and maintaining independence, liberty, and order, the army will 
be brave, well-disciplined, and equally characterised by foresight’ and enterprise.’’—Hxtract from 
a Leader, written by the-Author of this History, in a London Journal. 


Tue parliamentary debates in England were | necessity in its mode of distributing the loan, 
very stormy during the whole session; and just | as so thoroughly did peculation prevail among 
as the policy of the war had been eagerly dis- | the pashas, and in the whole administration of 


cussed in previous sessions, so the policy of 
the peace was discussed with much fervour in 
this. One of the subjects which most fiercely 
engaged the opposite parties in the legislature 
was the application of the Turkish loan, the 
granting of which had so nearly broken up the 
ministry on a previous occasion. It was now 
contended that by withholding the instalments 
from the Turkish government it was unable to 
meet the requirements of its armies, to pay or 
feed the troops either in the Crimea or Asia; 
and that if the Turkish loan had been paid, 
the Porte would have seasonably sent troops 
and resources to General Williams. The govern- 
ment declared that it had been laid under 


the sultan’s service, civil and military, that 
the money would have been applied to per- 
sonal purposes had it not been carefully doled 
out by the English government. That error 
existed in the way the agents of the British 
government managed this matter could hardly 
be disputed, but that the motive was good 
where the mode was bad was equally plain; 
and no one could doubt, who knew anything 
of Turkish affairs, that the whole loan would” 
have been plundered by the pashas, if some 
precautions had not been taken against such an 
event. The matter was not investigated in 
the British parliament in a spirit of fair and 
loyal inquiry, but debated with a temper and 
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party spirit undignified and unpatriotic. The | 
opposition dishonoured themselves, their party, 
and country, in this and other of the sessional 
debates. 

Sir de Lacy Evans made an attempt to con-. 
vince the house that the purchase of commissions 
in the army was bad in principle and in policy ; 
but neither the extensive support which he 
received, nor his own knowledge, experience, 
and eloquence, enabled him to overcome the 
prejudice or the power of those who were in 
favour of the old order of things. The gallant 
reneral had to defend himself against wanton 
and malicious attack; he committed the crime, 
in the eyes of a large section of the house, of 
being true to the popular institutions of his 
country, and of desiring to conform the army 
to their spirit, as far as the nature of military 
institutions allowed. 

Among the incidents which drew forth atten- 
tion was a visit from the King of the Belgians 
to the queen. His majesty’s visits generally 
preluded some political movement, and there- 
fore excited considerable interest among the 
guidnunes of London clubs and coffee-houses. 
[he king’s visit was, however, unostentatious, 
and whether it was connected with the 
political movements in Paris never clearly 
transpired. It may have been only a visit 
of affection and courtesy to his royal niece 
and nephew. 

On the 28rd of April one of the grandest 
sichts ever witnessed from the shores of Eng- 
land was presented at Portsmouth. Never 
were the waters of the Solent so crowded with 
‘craft of all dimensions”? as on that day. 
Notwithstanding the shameful failures of the 
English navy in the Pacific, and the dilatory 
proceedings of the Admiralty, which rendered 
the blockades in the White Sea so much less 
effective than they ought to have been—although 
the massacre of Sinope did take place, and 
“Qld Charley” nursed his gout or drank his 
grog, when he ought to have been recon- 
noitring Sweaborg,—still the Russian navy of 
the Euxine had perished rather than meet 
Dundas; the stores, granaries, and fisheries, 
were swept from the coasts of the Sea of Azoff; 
and not a ship of the enemy dare put to sea for 
tivo years in the Baltic. After all, Britannia 
did ‘“‘rule the waves,” and was more able to 
rule them than ever. 

The fleet was assembled for her majesty’s 
personal review, and consisted of 240 steam 
vessels, including guu-boats, mortar-boats, and 
floating batteries. There were three vessels 
of 100 guns each, six of 91, an equal number 
of 80 guns, and vessels of every order; frigates, 
brigs, sloops, &c., had their proportionate 
numbers. The steam-power equalled that 
of 31,000 horses, and the guns carried were 
3000. ‘The fleet covered a space of twelve 
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miles, and was manned by 30,000 sailors and 
marines. 

From every part of the British Isles, and 
from various parts of the continent, visitors 
crowded to witness the glorious array. A beau- 
tiful French screw corvette made her appear- 
ance, having on board Rear-admiral La Gra- 
viére, and about forty officers of rank in the 
French navy. The day was sunny as April 
days in the pleasant south of England so often 
are, and nothing occurred to mar the enjoy- 
ment which the vast multitude expected. At 
eight o’clock the whole fleet was ‘‘ dressed,” 
gay flags flaunted in the air from every ap- 
propriate position; martial music from French 
and Knglish ships sounded sweetly over the 
scarcely rippled waters; and the sea gleamed 
with light, as if it exulted in the smile of the 
morning sky. The beautiful clearness of the 
scene was not dimmed by the smoke of the 
steamers, for an Admiralty order had been 
issued to burn anthracite. Kverything con- 
nected with the Admiralty was destined, how- 
ever, to exhibif some mismanagement, from 
the proclamation of war until, in the pride 
of victory, the fleets of England were paraded 
before their queen; it was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the rule to burn anthracite was 
disregarded by the Admiralty itself—for its 
own yacht, the Black Eagle, steamed up to the 
fleet with a huge volume of smoke reeking 
from its funnels. 

Her majesty arrived by train at. mid-day, 
and proceeded on board her yacht, the Vie- 
teria. and Albert, having in her suite the 
Marquis Townsend, Mr. Osborne, secretary to 
the Admiralty, Sir Edmund Lyons, and Ad- 
miral de la Graviére. As the yacht steamed 
out towards Spithead the multitudes rent the 
air with their acclamations. The ships also 
manned their yards as her majesty’s vessel 
passed. ‘The manceuvres were conducted with 
great skill, and without accident; and her 
majesty’s cheek was flushed with pride and 
pleasure to behold these ‘wooden walls” of 
Old England still impregnable. Her majesty 
did not return to London until six o’clock in 
the evening. At nine the fleet was illumin- 
ated, and seldom was a more brilliant sight 
witnessed in connection with a pyrotechnic 
display. The yards and port-holes were simul- 
taneously lit with blue-lights, and the effects 
produced by the difference of elevation, the 
extensive line of the ships, and the reflection 
of the water, were unique and beautiful. So 
sudden was the gush of light that the multi- 
tudes on shore raised a mighty and simulta- 
neous cheer, which was answered vociferously 
by the tars, whose cheers were followed by 
flights of rockets and a display of other fireworks. 
Sir George Seymour, the commander of the 
flect, entertained the officers at the Admiralty 
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House, and the gentlemen of the French navy 
were treated with marked distinction. 

The mal apropos smoking of the Admiralty 
yacht was not the ouly blunder committed 
by ‘the board.”” It was a part of the pro- 
gramme of this brilliant day that her majesty 
should be:attended in passing through the fleet 
by the members of both houses of parliament. 
Their lordships and honourable members pro- 
ceeded by rail to Southampton, and were de- 
layed two hours by the breaking down of an 
engine. When they arrived at Southampton 
Water there was but one tender provided for 
so large a number of gentlemen. The steamers 
Transit and Perseverance received them from on 
board the tender. ‘The peers passed into the 
Transit, but she was an incapable hulk, and 
their lordships did not arrive until the review 
was nearly at a close. Yet this miserable 
ship was afterwards used to transport large 
bodies of troops, when fresh disasters to her 
machinery exposed her still more noble freight 
to imminent destruction. If Mr. Osborne was 
right in saying that the Serpentine should be 
turned through the Horse Guards, as- the 
Admiralty is not far off, it would be a pity not 
to give it the same benefit. Explanations were 
demanded in parliament of this disgraceful 
proceeding. — Lord Campbell said it enabled 
him to understand the doings at Balaklava, and 
he no longer wondered at the misfortunes which 
occurred there. He declared that such scenes 
of confusion and mismanagement he never 
before witnessed. ‘The government could give 
no explanation—it was the fault of the “ sys- 
tem ’’ somehow, no one knew how; but as the 
Times pertinently asked on another occasion— 
‘‘ Who made the system, who keeps it up, and 
who + by mal-administration renders it still 
worse than itis?” Mr. Stafford declared that 
affairs were conducted in the East, as he had 
constantly witnessed, precisely in the same 
way. ‘The press of the Continent and of the 
United States made merry at the expense of 
the English government and people, and taunt- 
ingly asked of what avail were the greatest 
naval resources, and the bravest men, if the 
people did not possess genius to manage these 
resources, or that the character of their ad- 
ministrative institutions was such as to deprive 
that genius of its legitimate opportunity. On 
the whole, the effect of the review with the 
people and with foreigners was to raise the 
resources of HEngland in their esteem, but to 
lower still more their respect for the adminis- 
trative talent of those in official places. 

The financial returns for the year ending 
with March, 1856, were most encouraging, and 
proved the great pecuniary resources of Eng- 
land for war or peace. The following is a 
brief abstract of income and expenditure :— 
“The public income for the year ended the 
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31st of March, 1856, amounted to £70,552, 14¢!| 
against £64,091,571-in 1855, and the expen. 
diture to £93,149,310 against £70,236,817 in| 
1855. Thus there was an excess of expendi-| 
ture over income in 1855-56 of £22,597,165, 
and an excess of £6,145,246 in the year 
1854-55. The customs (in 1855-56) yielded| 
£35,635,552; the excise, £5,210,384; stamps, | 
£7,063,610; the assessed and land taxes,| 
£3,136,077 ; the income-tax, £15,159,458| 
against £10,922,267 in the year ended the 31st| 
of March, 1855; the post-office, £2,767,201; 
and crown lands, £421,715. The duties on) 
spirits and wines remain very stationary ; those. 
on malt, coffee, tobacco, snuff, and sugar have 
increased. The house-tax yields £728,689, | 
and land-taxes £1,157,525. The expenditure 
in 1855-56 included £2,863,3538 ; for collect-. 
ing the revenue, £28,112,825; for the public | 
debt, £1,695,052; for the civil government, 

£3,192,420; for law and justice, £366,443; 

for diplomatic salaries, £47,461,188; for the 

army, navy, and ordnance (against £28,321,707 
in the preceding year), and £4,200,000 for the 
vote of credit (war with Russia). The army 
cost the country £17,395,059; the navy, 
£19,654,585, and the ordnance, £10,411,544. 

‘he civil list, privy purse, the salaries of the 
royal household, and the payments of the. 
queen’s tradespeople include the sum total of. 
£371,808, and the allowances to the several. 
branches of the Royal family £151,788. King 

Leopold repays into the exchequer £338,500 out 

of his pension of £50,000, after making sundry 
deductions for the discharge of aunuities and 

pensions to the establishment of the late Prin- 

cess Charlotte.” 

On the 29th of April peace was proclaimed. 
Great curiosity was felt by the public, and 
early in the day crowds assembled in the neigh- 
bourhoods of St. James’s Palace and along 
Charing Cross. About twelve the procession 
left the Palace Yard, when three blasts were: 
given from a trumpet, and “ garter king-of- 
arms’ read aloud the proclamation; the 
people gave three cheers, the trumpets gave 
another blast, and the procession proceeded on 
its way to Charing Cross, in the following 
order :—A troop of the 2nd Life Guards, under 
the command of Lieutenant-colonel Ogilvy: 
the beadles of Westminster, walking two and 
two, with staves; the high constable, with his 
staff, on horseback ; the high bailiff and deputy- 
steward of Westminster; knight marshal’s . 
men, twoand two; drums, drum-major, trum- 
pets, and sergeant-trumpeter; Sir Charles. 
Young, garter king-of-arms, on horseback ; 
three pursuivants, babited in their tabards— 
viz., Mr. J. R. Planché, rouge croix, riding 
alone, followed by H. M. Lane, blue mantle, 
ana Mr. G. W. Collen, portcullis, riding 
abreast, and flanked on each side by three. 
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sergeants-at-arms, three of whom carried each 
a gold mace; four heralds, also habited in 
tabards, riding two and two abreast—viz., Mr. 
W. Courthope, Somerset herald, Mr. G. Har- 
rison, Windsor herald, Mr. T. W. King, York 
herald, and Mr. A. W. Woods, Lancaster herald; 
Mr. R. Laurie, Norroy king-of-arms, followed 
by another troop of Life Guards, bringing up 
the rear. When the party reached Charing 
Cross, the proclamation was read for the second 
time by Norroy king-of-arms, “looking towards 
Whitehall,” in conformity with ancient prece- 
dent. ‘The proclamation itself wasas follows :— 


“‘ Whereas, a definite treaty of peace and 
friendship between us and our allies and his 
imperial majesty the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, was concluded at Paris on the 30th day 
of March last, and the ratifications thereof 
have now been duly exchanged ; in conformity 
thereunto we have thought fit hereby to com- 
mand that the same be published throughout 
all our dominions; and we do declare to all 
our loving subjects our will and pleasure that 
the said treaty of peace and friendship be ob- 
served inviolably, as well by sea as by land, 
and in all cases whatsoever, strictly charging 
and commanding all our loving subjects to 
take notice hereof, and to conform themselves 
thereunto accordingly. Given at our court at 
Buckingham Palace this 28th day of April, in 
the year of our Lord 1856, and in the 19th 
year of our reign.—God save the Queen.” 


At Temple Bar, according to custom, the city 
gates were closed. he junior pursuivant, 
after three soundings of the trumpet, gave the 
knocks, upon which the city marshal demanded 
—‘‘ Who comes there?”? The pursuivant re- 
plied that they were ‘‘ Officers of arms,” and 
were come for the proclamation of peace. The 
pursuivant was then permitted to enter alone, 
to present his warrant to the lord’ mayor. 
His lordship then authorised the opening of the 
gates, and the procession entered the city amidst 
the cheers of the multitude. The proclama- 
tion was read within the city bounds, and the 
lord mayor took his place in the procession as 
it moved on to the Mansion House and the 
Royal Exchange, where the proclamation was 
read for the last time. The concourse was very 
great all along the line, especially within the 
city; but there was no grandeur nor even dig- 
nity in the way in which the matter was con- 
ducted; and although the people cheered, es- 
pecially at Temple Bar and the Exchange, 
there was no enthusiasm; all felt, however, 
the importance of the event thus formally re- 
cognised. 

The first act of the government in connection 
with the proclamation of peace was the appro- 
priate one of appointing a day of public thanks- 
giving. 
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purpose, and was recognised by nearly all the 
religious communities in the British Isles. 
Scarcely had the day of religious acknow- 
ledgments to God for the providential bestow- 
ment of peace passed away, when the fierce 
party spirit of the British parliament broke loose. 
On the 5th of May the Earl of Ellesmere pro- 
posed a vote of the peers upon a congratulatory 
address to her majesty. His lordship lauded 
the good faith of Russia in terms which were 
all falsified by subsequent events, when only 
in the result of another conference at Paris, 
and renewed demonstrations of force on the 
part of England and Austria, Russia fulfilled 
her part of the treaty stipulations. His lord- 
ship was equally unfortunate in his panegyrics 
upon the French ministry, who so soon did 
their best to sacrifice their allies to the enemy, 
and accept that enemy as an ally, conniving at 
his perfidious designs. ‘The conduct of France 
was more treacherous than that of Russia, 
when the good faith of all the parties to the 
treaty came to be tested. The motion pro- 
posed by the noble earl was happily ex- 
pressed :—‘‘ That a humble address be pre- 
sented to her majesty, to return to her majesty 
the sincere acknowledgments and thanks of 
this house for the important communication, 
which her majesty has been graciously pleased 
to make to this house, of the general treaty 
concluded at Paris on the 30th of March, be- 
tween her majesty, the Emperor of Austria, 
the Emperor of the French, the King of Prus- 
sia, the Emperor of Russia, the King of Sar- 
dinia, and the Sultan, by which peace has been 
re-established between her majesty, the Em- 
peror of the French, the King of Sardinia, and 
the Sultan, on the one hand, and the Emperor 
of Russia on the other. ‘To assure her majesty 
that, while we should have deemed it our duty 
cheerfully to afford her majesty our firm sup- 
port, ifit had unfortunately been found necessary 
to continue the war, we have learnt with joy and 
satisfaction that her majesty has been enabied to 
re-establish peace on conditions honourable to 
her majesty’s crown, and which fully accomplish 
the great objects for which the war was under- 
taken. To express to her majesty the great 
satisfaction which we feel at finding that while 
those alliances which have so mainly contri- 
buted to the vigorous and successful prosecu- 
tion of the war have been equally effective in 
the consolidation of peace, powers which have 
not taken an active part in the war have com- 
bined with the belligerents to give additional 
firmness to the arrangements by which the 
repose of Europe is in future to be protected 
from disturbance. To state to her majesty that 
we rejoice that, notwithstanding the great 
exertions which the late war has rendered 
necessary, the resources of the empire remain 
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which has now been concluded may, under the 
favour of Divine Providence, longcontinue to 
shed its blessings over Hurope, and that har- 
mony among governments, and friendly inter- 
course among nations, may steadily promote 
the progress of civilisation, and secure the 
welfare and happiness of mankind.” This 
proposition was seconded by Lord Glenelg, and 
gave rise to a debate upon the merits of the 
war, in which Lord Malmesbury appeared to 
rather better advantage than usual, which 
could hardly be said for any other noble lord 
who took part in the debate, except Lord 
Clarendon, who, always able and eioquent, in 
this instance surpassed himself. Lord Aber- 
deen, while ostensibly approving of the peace, 
slily depreciated the efforts of the ministry, as 
well as the result of their labours. A similar 
motion in the Commons was made by Mr. FE. 
Denison, and seconded by Mr. H. Herbert. 
The debate which followed was more captious 
than that in the Lords, and much less clever. 
The speech which most ably and faithfully 
represented the feelings and opinions of the 
people of England, was that delivered by Mr. 
Monckton Milnes. 

The home proceedings which bore upon the 
war of course ceased with the proclamation of 
peace, and the parliamentary debates attendant 
upon that event; but there were various inci- 
dents connected with the arrival of the troops 
full of interest; these, however, we reserve 
for another chapter, which will relate the 
events connected with the army, from the pro- 
clamation of peace until the arrival of the troops 
at home. Arrangements were made by the 
government to confer honour upon the troops 
by the distinction of various badges and orders. 
The following comprise the decorations thus 
accorded :— 


I.—Hedals and Clasps. 


A medal was ordered for service in the Crimea, 
and a clasp for each of the great actions. 


The following admiralty order shows the 
arrangement under this head for the navy :— 


Admiralty, May 1, 1856. 

Her majesty having been graciously pleased 
to signify her intention of granting the ‘“ Sebas- 
topol”’ clasp to the officers and crews of her 
majesty’s ships employed in co-operation with 
the land-forces in the reduction of Sebastopol, 
as well as a clasp, bearing on it the word 
‘* Avoff,” to the officers and crews of her ma- 


jesty’s vessels employed in ‘the Sea of Azoff, 


the lords commissioners of the Admiralty hereby 
give notice of the same. 

The period for which the ‘‘ Sebastopol”’ clasp 
is to be awarded for services as aforesaid, dates 
from the Ist of October, 1854, to the 9th of 
September, 1855. 
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The ‘‘ Azoff”’ clasp will be awarded to the 
officers and crews of such ships as served in 
the Sea of Azofi between the 25th of May, 
1855, and the 9th of September, 1855, as well 
as to the officers and men who were employed 
in the boats of line-of-battle ships-which took 
part in the operations against Taganrog, or 
elsewhere within the Sea of Azoff. 

In cases in which officers or men have been 
engaged in any expedition or operation in the 
Sea of Azoff after the 9th of September, 1855, 
the period for which the “ Azoff” clasp is to: 
be awarded will be extended to the 22nd of 
November, 1855, and the service for which the 
same is claimed must in such cases be duly 
certified. 


IT.— Inscriptions on Flags. 
Horse Guards, October 16th, 1855. 


The queen has been graciously pleased to 
command that, in commemoration of the gal- 
lant conduct of the troops concerned, the words 
“Alma,” ‘ Balaklava,” and ‘‘Inkerman,” be 
borne on the regimental colour of the regiments 
specified in the accompanying list. 

Also that the several corps composing her 
majesty’s army in the Crimea on the Sth of 
September, 1855, shall bear the inscription 
“Sebastopol”? on the regimental standard or 
colour, as a memorial of the arduous and suc- 
cessful operations which have led to the reduc- 
tion of that fortress. 

Regiments which have no standards or 
colours will bear these distinctions on their 
cap or helmet-plates. 

Rifle regiments will wear them on their 
breastplates and cap-plates. 


By command of the Right Hon. Field-marshal 
Viscount Hardinge, commanding-in- chief. 


Regiments authorised to bear the words * Alma,” 
‘ Balaklava,’ ‘ Inkerman,’ and ‘ Sebastopol.’ 


ALMA; BALAKLAVA; INKERMAN; SEBASTOPOL, 


4th Light Dragoons; 8th Hussars; 11th Hussars; 13th: 
Light Dragoons; 17th Lancers. 


ALMA; INKERMAN; SEBASTOPOL. 


Grenadier Guards, 8rd battalion; Coldstream Guards, 
Ist battalion; Scots Fusileer Guards, Ist battalion 5 
Ist foot, Ist battalion; Ist foot, 2nd battalion; 4th 
foot; 7th foot; 19th, 20th, 21st, 23rd, 28th, 30th,. 
83rd, 388th, 41st, 44th, 47th, 49th, 50th, doth, 63rd, 
68th, 77th, 88th, and 95th foot; Rifle Brigade, 1st 
and 2nd battalions. 


ALMA; BALAKLAVA; SEBASTOPOL. 
93rd foot. 
INKERMAN}; SEBASTOPOL. 
d7th foot. 
BALAKLAVA; SEBASTOPOL. 


4th Dragoon Guards; 5th Dragoon Guards; Ist Dra- 
goons; 2nd Dragoons; 6th Dragoons. 
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ALMA; SEBASTOPOL, 
42nd foots; 79th foot. 


SEBASTOPOL, 


ist Dragoon Guards; 6th Dragoon Guards; 10th Hus- 
sars; 12th Lancers; 3rd, 9th, 13th, 14th, 17th, 18th, 
3lst, 34th, 39th, 46th, 48th, 56th, 62nd, 71st, 72nd, 
82nd, 89th, 90th, 97th. 


LTI.—Vietoria Order of Merit. 
War Department, February 5th, 1856. 


The queen has been pleased, by an instru- 
ment under her royal sign manual, of which 
the following is a copy, to institute and create 
a new naval and military decoration, to be 
styled and designated ‘The Victoria Cross,” 
and to make the rules and regulations therein 
set forth under which the said decoration shall 
be conferred :— 


Viotorta, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, Queen, Defender 
of the Faith, &c. To all to whom these 
presents shall come greeting; 


Whereas we, taking into our royal considera- 
tion that there exists no means of adequately 
' rewarding the individual gallant services 

either of officers of the lower grades in our 
naval and military service, or of warrant and 
petty officers, seamen and marines, in our 
navy, and non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers in our army; and whereas the third-class 
of our most honourable Order of the Bath is 
limited, except in very rare cases, to the 
higher ranks of both services, and the granting 
of medals, both in our navy and army, is only 
awarded for long service or meritorious con- 
duct, rather than for bravery in action or dis- 
tinction before an enemy, such cases alone ex- 
cepted where a general medal is granted for a 
particular action or campaign, or a clasp added 
to the medal for some special engagement, in 
both of which cases all share equally in the 
boon, and those who by their valour have par- 
ticularly signalised themselves remain undis- 
tinguished from their comrades; now, for the 
purpose of attaining an end so desirable as that 
-of rewarding individual instances of merit and 
‘valour, we have instituted and created, and by 
' these presents, for us, our heirs and successors, 
institute and create a new nayal and military 
decoration, which we are desirous should be 
_thighly prized and eagerly sought after by the 
‘officers and men of our naval and military 
‘Services, and are graciously pleased to make, 
ordain, and establish the following rules and 
ordinances for the government of the same, 
which shall from henceforth be inviolably ob- 
served and kept: — 


1. It is ordained that the distinction shall 
‘be styled and designated ‘The Victoria Cross,”’ 
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and shall consist of a Maltese cross of bronze, 
with our royal crest in the centre, and under- 
neath which an escrol, bearing this inscription 
—‘ For valour.” 

2. It is ordained that the cross shall be sus- 
pended from the left breast by a blue ribbon 
for the navy, and by a red ribbon for the 
army. 

3. It is ordained that the names of those 
upomwhom we may be pleased to confer the 
decoration shall be published in the London 
Gazette, and a registry thereof kept in the 
office of our Secretary of State for War. . 

4. It is ordained that any one who, after 
having received the cross, shall again perform 
an act of bravery, which, if he had. not. re- 
ceived such cross, would have entitled him to 
it, such further act shall be recorded by-a bar 
attached. to the ribbon by which the cross is 
suspended, and for every additional act of 
bravery an additional bar may be added. 

5. It is ordained that the cross shall only 
be awarded to those officers or men who have 
served us in the presence of the enemyy and 
shall have then performed some signal act of 
valour or devotion to their country. 

6. It is ordained, with a view to place all 
persons on a perfectly equal footing in relation 
to eligibility for the decoration, that neither 
rank, nor long service; nor wounds, nor any 
other circumstance or condition whatsoever, 
save the merit of conspicuous bravery, shall 
be held to establish a sufficient claim to the 
honour. 

7. It is ordained that the decoration may 
be conferred on the spot where the act to be 
rewarded by the grant of such decoration has 
been performed, under the following circum- 
stances:— 


I. When the fleet or army in which such 
act has been performed is under the eye and 
command of an admiral or general officer com- 
manding the forces. _ 

II. Where the naval or military force is 
under the eye and command of an admiral or 
commodore commanding a squadron or de- 
tached naval force, or of a general commanding 
a corps, or division, or brigade on a distinct 
and detached service, when such admiral, com- 
modore, or general officer, shall have the power 
of conferring the decoration on the spot, sub- 
ject to confirmation by us. 


8. It is ordained, where such act shall not 
have been performed in sight of a commanding 
officer as aforesaid, then the claimant for the 
honour shall prove the act to the satisfaction 
of the captain or officer commanding his ship, 
or to the officer commanding the regiment to . 
which the claimant belongs, and such captain 
cr such commanding officer shall report the 
same through the.usual channel to the admiral 
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or cotxmodore commanding the force employed 
on the service, or to the officer commanding 
the forces in the field, who shall call for such 
description and attestation of the act as he may 
think requisite, and on approval shall recom- 
mend the grant of the decoration. 

9. It is ordained that every person selected 
for the Cross, under Rule 7, shall be publicly 
decorated before the naval or military force or 
body to which he belongs, and with which the 
act of bravery for which he is to be rewarded 
shall have been performed, and his name shall 
be recorded in a general order, together with 
the cause of his especial distinction. 

10. It is ordained that every person selected 
under Rule 8 shall receive his decoration as 
soon as possible, and his name shall likewise 
appear in a general order as above required, 
such general order to be issued by the naval or 
military commander of the forces employed on 
the service. 

11. It is ordained that the general orders 
above referred to shall, from time to time, be 
transmitted to our Secretary of State for War, 
to be laid before us, and shall be by him 
registered. 

12. It is ordained that as cases may arise 
not falling within the rules above specified, 
or in which a claim, though well founded, 
may not have been established on the spot, 
we will, on the joint submission of our 
Secretary of State for War and of our com- 
mander-in-chief of our army, or on that of our 
Lord High Admiral or lords commissioners of 
the Admiralty in the case of the navy, confer 
the decoration, but never without conclusive 
proof of the performance of the act of bravery 
for which the claim is made. 

138. It is ordained that, in the event of a 
gallant and daring act having been performed 
by a squadron, ship’s company, a detached 
body of seamen and marines, not under fifty in 
number, or by a brigade, regiment, troop, or 
company, in which the admiral, general, or 
other officer commanding such forces, may deem 
that all are equally brave and: distinguished, 
and that no special selection can be made by 
them, then, in such case, the admiral, general, 
or other officer commanding, may direct, that 
for any such body of seamen or marines, or for 
every troop or company of soldiers, one officer 
shall be selected by the officers engaged for the 
decoration; and in like manner one petty offi- 
cer or non-commissioned officer shall be selected 
by the petty officers and non-commissioned 
officers engaged; and two seamen, or private 
soldiers, or marines, shall be selected by the 
seamen, or private soldiers, or marines, en- 
gaged respectively, for the decoration; and the 
names of those selected shall be transmitted by 
the senior officer in command of the naval 
force, brigade, regiment, troop, or company, to 
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the admiral or general officer commanding, who 
shall in due manner confer the decoration as if 
the acts were done under his own eye. ; 

14. It is ordained that every warrant officer, 
petty officer, seaman, or marine, or non-com- 
missioned officer or soldier, who shall have re- 
ceived the cross shall, from the date of the 
act by which the decoration has been gained, 
be entitled to a special pension of £10 a year, 
and each additional bar conferred under Rule 4 
on such warrant or petty officers, or non-com- 
missioned officers or men, shall carry with it 
an additional pension of £5 per annum. 

15. In order to make such additional provi- 
sion as shall effectually preserve pure this most 
honourable distinction, it is ordained, that if 
any person on whom such distinction shall be 
conferred be convicted of treason, cowardice, 
felony, or of any infamous crime, or if he be 
accused of any such offence, and doth not after 
a reasonable time surrender himself to be tried 
for the same, his name shall forthwith be 
erased from the registry of individuals upon 
whom the said decoration shall have been con- 
ferred by an especial warrant under our royal 
sign manual, and the pension conferred under 

Rule 14 shall cease and determine from the 
date of such warrant. It is hereby further 
declared, that we, our héirs, and successors, 
shall be the sole judges of the circumstance 
demanding such expulsion; moreover, we shall 
at all times have power to restore such persons 
as may at any time have been expelled both to 
the enjoyment of the decoration and pension. 


Given at our court at Buckingham Palace 
this twenty-ninth day of January, in the 
nineteenth year of our reign, and in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six. 

To our Principal Secretary of State for War. 


By her majesty’s command, 
PANMURE. 


The list of candidates for this order were 
made up so slowly and irregularly, that they 
were not complete until long after the war was 
over. We can only give a specimen of the 
mode in which at intervals the public were | 
informed by the medium of the Gazette of the 
proceedings of the War-office in this respect :— 


War-office. 

The queen has been graciously pleased to 
signify her intention to confer the decoration 
of the Victoria Cross on the undermentioned 
officers of her majesty’s army, who have been 
recommended to her majesty for that decoration 
(in accordance with the rules laid down in her 
majesty’s warrant of the 29th of January, 
1856) on account of acts of bravery performed 
by them before the enemy during the late 
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war, as recorded against their several names, 
12. =— 
Grenadier Guards. 

Colonel the Hon. Henry Hugh Manvers Perey; date of 
act of bravery, the Sth of November, 1854.—At a 
moment when the Guards were at some distance from 
the Sandbag Battery, at the Battle of Inkerman, Colo- 
nel Percy charged singly into the battery, followed 
immediately by the Guards. The embrasures of the 
battery, as also the parapet, were held by the Russians, 
who kept up a most severe fire of musketry. At the 
battle of Inkerman Colonel Perey found himself, with 
many men of various regiments who had charged too 
far, nearly surrounded by the Russians, and without 
ammunition. Colonel Perey, by his knowledge of the 
ground, though wounded, extricated these men, and, 
passing under a heavy fire from the Russians then in 
the Sandbag Battery, brought them safe to where am- 
munition was to be obtained, thereby saving some fifty 
men, and enabling them to renew the combat. He 
received the approval of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge for this action on the spot. Colonel 
Percy was engaged with and put hors de combat a Rus- 
sian soldier. 

7th Regiment. 

Lieutenant William Hope; date of act of bravery, the 
18th of June, 1855.—After the troops had retreated on 
the morning of the 18th of June, 1855, Lieutenant 
William Hope being informed by the late Sergeant- 
major William Bacon, who was himself wounded, that 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Hobson was lying outside the 
trenches badly wounded, went out to look for him, and 
found him lying in the old agricultural ditch running 
towards the left flank of the Redan. He then returned, 
and got four men to bring him in, Finding, however, 
that Lieutenant Hobson could not be removed without 
a stretcher, he then ran back across the open to Eger- 
ton’s Pit, where he procured one, and carried it to 
where Lieutenant Hobson was lying. All this was 
done under a very heavy fire from the Russian bat- 
teries. 


Assistant-surgeon Thomas Egerton Hale, M.D.; date of 
act of bravery, the 8th of September, 1855.—First, for 
remaining with an officer who was dangerously wounded 
(Captain Henry Mitchell Jones, 7th regiment) in the 
fifth parallel, on the 8th of September, 1855, when all 
the men in the immediate neighbourhood retreated, 
excepting Lieutenant William Hope and Dr. Hale; 
and for endeavouring to rally the men in conjunction 
with Lieutenant William Hope, 7th Royal Fusileers; 
secondly, for having, on the 8th of September, 1855, 
after the regiments had retired into the trenches, 
cleared the most advanced sap of the wounded, and 
carried into the sap, under a heavy fire, several wounded 
men from the open ground, being assisted by Sergeant 
Charles Fisher, 7th Royal Fusileers. 


Coldstream Guards. 


Brevet-major John Augustus Conolly (late of the 49th 
regiment) ; date of act of bravery, the 26th of October, 
1854.—In the attack by the Russians against the posi- 
tion held by the second division on the 26th of October, 
1854, Major Conolly, then a lieutenant in the 49th 
regiment, while in command of a company of that 
regiment on outlying picket, made himself most con- 
spicuous by the gallantry of his behaviour. He came 
particularly under the observation of the late Field- 
marshal Lord Raglan while in personal eneounter with 
several Russians in defence of his post. He ultimately 
fell dangerously wounded. Lieutenant Conolly was 
highly praised in general orders, and promoted into 
the Coldstream Guards as a reward for his exemplary 
behaviour on this occasion, 


Concerning the losses of the British army 
the people were much surprised when they 
heard the official declarations. Notwithstand- 
ing all the battles and encounters, the double 
Slaughter at the Kedan, the light cavalry sacri- 
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fice at Balaklava, the long and desperate de- 
fence at Inkerman, the labour and cold of the 
trenches, the filthy horrors of Balaklava, the 
famine of the camps, the abominations and 
neglect of the transport ships, the hurricane in 
November, 1854, the cholera, and the confu- 
sion and official heartlessness in the hospitals 
in ‘Turkey, less than 20,000 men, according to 
the government reports, perished, and less than 
3000 in addition were discharged from sickness 
and wounds, dating from the landing in the 
Crimea to the treaty of peace. The following 
was Lord Panmure’s statement, made in the 
House of Lords on the 8th of May, 1856:— 
‘From the 19th of September, 1854, the day 
on which the army was first engaged in action, 
to the 28th of September 1855, there were 158 
officers and 1775 men killed; died of their 
wounds, 51 officers and 1548 men; died of 
cholera, 385 officers and 4244 men; died of 
other diseases, up to the 81st of December, 
1855, 20 officers and 11,425 men; died of 
their wounds up to the 3lst of March last, 
322 men: making a total loss by death of 270 
officers and 19,314 men. In the same time 
there were discharged from the service as in- 
capacitated from disease and wounds, altogether 
2873 men, making a total loss of 22,467 men 
killed, died of their wounds, and discharged, 
up to the 31st of March.” Of this loss Lord 
Panmure assured the peers that only 4000 
men were killed in action or died from wounds. 
Of course many were put hors de combat in 
more than one action who recovered from all 
their wounds or fell victims to sickness, so that 
the names of soldiers would occur again and 
again, swelling the list of casualties, who, re- 
turning from the war, were still efficient in 
the service. 

Lord Panmure’s statement referred to the 
army, but it did not include soldiers on board 
ship, nor the naval brigade, nor the marines. 
His lordship’s account does not agree with a 
corrected calculation from the various reports 
made from time to time. ‘hese bring up the 
computation to a figure higher by several 
thousands. ‘This may be accounted for by 
several circumstances. His lordship’s lists 
excluded the commissary and hospital depart- 
ments, also the Army Works and Land-Trans- 
port Corps. Besides, his computations only 
begin with the encounter of the Bulganak, pre- 
vious to which the sufferings of the soldiers in 
Janding at Old Fort were so great, that on the 
short march to the bivouac of the Bulganak 
many men dropped out from cholera, dysen- 
tery, thirst, or weakness, who never rejoined 
their corps; and some of whom, it is to be 
feared, from the want of transport and ambu- 
lances, perished unaided where they fell. 
Forty thousand would be nearer the total loss 
than 23,000. 
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TABULAR STATEMENT, showing the Number KituEp, WouNDED, and Missine in each Regiment of the British Avy 
from the Date of the First Landing in the Crimea till the Capture of Sebastopol, September 8th, 1855. 
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No return of casualties published after the battle of the Alma till the 13th of October. 
The casualties in the Fleet, Naval Brigade, and Royal Marines not ascertained, 
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Military authorities estimate that an army 
of 50,000 men requires 16,000 draught horses 
and baggage mules, with 3000 commissariat 
mules for its due service—that is, half as 
many horses as men. 


Loss of English Horses in Six Months during the Winter 


1854-35, 
Streneth, Died by Sickness. 
Heavy Cavalry ...... 1055 493 
Light Cavalry ........ 1161 439 
MTEMIERY ese ce eries 2802 1190 
Total ,..... 6048 2122 


The following, as to tents and huts, will ac- 
count for much of the sickness :— 


Lhe Total Number of Tents issued to the Army up to 
March, 18564. 


Hospital Marquees .......... 194 
Officers’ Marquees............ 223 
Cinetiars ens, ol. 10,736 


The scale on which the circular tents were issued was,— 


To officers, one tent for each. 

To infantry regiments, one tent for fifteen men, four tents 
extra for Guards. 

To cavalry regiments, one tent to twelve men, four tents 
extra for Guards. 


Two thousand four hundred large wooden huts 
were sent from England during the winter, 
but as if required 300 men to carry up to the 
front from Balaklava a single hut, they did not 
afford the relief intended. 

According to the English war minister, the 
loss of Russia was half a million of soldiers! 
which he accounted for by the sickness, acci- 
dents, and fatigues attendant upon their forced 
marches over such vast and inhospitable regions 
as they had to traverse. The most reliable 
French - opinions reduce the Russian loss to 
nearly half the amount at which the English 
minister set it, but there was a disposition in 
France after the war to exaggerate the Eng- 
lish losses, and make those of France and Rus- 
Sia appear less than they really were. he 
expense of the war to England was computed 
by the chancellor of the exchequer to be forty- 
four millions to the 14th of February, 1856 ;’ 
but when the cost of the troops for several 
months in the Crimea, and of the fleet which, 
under Lord Lyons, had to watch the efforts 
which Russia made to violate the treaty, are 
taken into account, millions more must be 
added. If to this expenditure the additional 
costs of pensions and rewards were put, the 
whole would probably exceed sixty millions 
sterling. 

The disposition in France to underrate the 
part taken by England in the war (a disposi- 
tion which found many supporters at home) 
received a check when the transport returns 
were made public. he French army for the 
Baltic, in 1854, was carried in English ships of 
war. ‘he British conveyed nearly 200,000 
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French and Sardinian soldiers to the Euxine, 
and conveyed a total of 210,000 troops—French, 
dinglish, Turks, and Sardinians—from one part 
of the Euxine to another. A total of nearly 
60,000 horses—military, artillery, and trans- 
port, belonging to all the allies—were trans- 
ported by English ships, and about 350,000 
tons of military stores. Without the transport 
power of England, France would have done 
little in the war; her means were utterly in- 
adequate to conduct her own men or stores 
from one place to another in the various enter- 
prises which the war comprised. As a lieu- 
tenant-general in the Turkish service remarked 
to the author, ‘‘The will and the wealth of 
England beat Russia in this war.’ 

The following is a correct list of the sailing- 
vessels and steamers employed in the transport 
service. This list will give the reader some 
notion of the vast demand upon English re- 
sources for this purpose. 


SAILING “VESSELS, 


Alipore. Canterbury. 
Earl of Shaftesbury. Argo, 
Hdendale. Alps. 
John Masterman. | Arabia, 
Joseph Shepherd. Jason. 
Lady Valiant. | Burmah. 
Magnet. | Be ea 
Mary Aun. sutlej. 
ree! Louisa. | Tuk 
Morayshire. | sh Jackson. 
Sibella. eva, 
St. Hilda. Estcourt. 
St. Vincent. | Belgravia. 
Caduceus. ; Clifton. 
Pride of the Ocean. {| Eden, 
Edmondsbury Sah rte 
Dunbar, “dwin Fox. 
Bombay. | de 
Gomelza, imrod. 
Eveline. | aoe Briton. 
Sultana, | Eliza. 
London. Lord Dalhousie, 
Northfleet. Coldstream. 
Lady M‘Naughten. Minden. 
Crest of the Wave. Robert Small. 
Wideawake. Hugomont. 
Lancashire Witch. Spat od 
Kent. rince Alfred. 
Calliope. Bucephalus. 
Echunga. ene 
Medora. ockliff, 
Mary Ann. eee 
Blundell. fdward,. 
Shooting Star. es 
Star of the South. iverdale, 
Timandra. Killingsworth. 
Paramatta, Croesus (burnt). 
Gertrude. Baltic. 
War Cloud. Victory. 
Lady Russell. oes 
Pedestrian. rmelie, 
Negotiator. Great Tasmania. 
Monarchy. Saldanha, 
Onward. ‘Windsor. 
Chalmers. ae 
Coronella. ; aroline, 
Holyrood. . Arthur Gordon. 
Orient. 

STEAMERS. 
Alma. Kuropa. 
City of Carlisle. Indomitable. 


Firefly. 
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Hope. John Bowes. 
Yonning. Bahiana, 
City of Loudon. Black Prince. 
Emperor. East Auglian. 
Sovereign. Alster. 
Albatross, Royal Victoria. 
Magdalena, Lady Eglinton. 
Victoria. Union. 
Melbourne. Fovle. 
Kmeu. Prompt. 
Golden Fleece. Marley Hill. 
Sydney. Kangaroo, 
Sir George Pollock. Kagle. 
Harbinger, Peninsula. 
Hydaspes. Black Bov. 
Balbec. Whitley Park. 
Thames, Cochrane, 
Trent. Canadian. 
Arabia. Amity. 
Jura, ;  Imperador. 
Bacchante. Durham. 
Mercia. Retriever. 
Ripon. Rajah. 
Jackall. Chester. 
Kangaroo. Gibraltar. 
Borrussin. Telegraph. 
Alice Jackson. New Pelton. 
Hesper. Astna. 
Hamburgh., Great Britain. 
Tron Age. Imperial. 
Colombo. Snowdon. 
HKuropa. Severn. 
Lindsay. Calcutta. 
Alice Lambton. Black Sea. 
Andes. Indian. 
Cambria. Volunteer. 
Tynemouth. Edina. 
Cormorant. Akbar. 
Empress Eugenie, City of Aberdeen, 
Royal Adelaide. William Beckett. 
Mercatore. William Aldham. 
Simla. Hansa. 
Australian, Germania, 
Ephemas, Progress. 
Nubia. Zebra. 
Faith. Saxon. 
Lion. Candia. 
Robert Lowe. Resolute. 
Queen of the South. Assistance, 
Ottawa. Orinoco, 
Cleopatra. Samuel Laing, 
Adelaide. Imperatrice. 
Brandon, Dodo. 
Charity. Oneida. 
Manilla. Hollander. 
Esk. Armenian. 
Clyde. Medway. 
Sydney Tall. Rob Roy. 
Indiana. Glance. 
Metropolitan. Cape of Good Hope. 
William iHuté. Countess of Durham. 
Imperatriz. Earl of Durham. 
Cumberland. Jupiter. 
Sir J. Easthope. Pioneer. 


Sarah Sands. 


Norman, Isabella Napier. 
Hetton. Excelsior, 
Cosmopolitan. Prince of Wales. 
Oscar. | Jarrow, 


Added to the foregoing 238 transports were 
140 vessels employed in the commissariat de- 


partment for the conveyance of provisions, 
stores, &e. 


The following naval statistics will interest 
our readers, and being made up at a late date, 
will. correct any previous errors on the sub- 
ject :— 
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THE BLACK SEA FRENCH FLEET.* 


Tlorse- 


Ships. Guns. power 
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Le Henrt: TV.20%. , eau eee LOO ages — 
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Le Jena... 3s 3.2. kas ee ee GO. ice eines 
Le Jupiter! 3... 292s 6) OS tees) eae : 
Le Marengo s....:24 «semaine oT BOS Jee 
Le: Gomer ss... . ish eee 16.66. 5 460- 
Le Mogadore |... /sS\cah semanas ) 650 
Le Descartes. > i.e ee 20 540 
Le Vauban ’.. 3. ase eee ee 206 e550 O40 
Le Cacique 2.2.2. /n eee 14. .... 460 
, Le Magellat-....cce eaeneaeaee 14 450 
Le Sane’ es cos viata ae eee 14) one DO ; 
Le Caton |.205, 22a eee Be OO | 
Le Prométhe:: :.') 252s es meme ee 4 200 | 
Le Saldmandre® ‘\..easeeee ee PEO Bee Bi 
Le Sérieuse 4 sees p aaeieony || mente utooees 
Le Mercure 3. t.cs-¢s "ebeaateeneeeas ota cute ao 
L Olivier’. . 4.2652 eae Gisoin' 5) Aan acpi aces 
Le Beaumanoit.. <5 eee 2D) Setones 2 
Le Cerf. 3. oo00). Gao eee Ors argo eee 
Jie Heron sss Ste dee 2 200 
Le Mowetteé..:. scsi ee ya 200 
Total: °.cecaea ee 1120 4960 


THE BALTIC FRENCH SQUADRON OF 1854.4 — 


; Tlorse- 
Ships. Guns. power. 
Le Tage: ..aiteaes aso 100 .... = 
Ty Austerlitay cytes eee Sil bo WO ba os cae 
L’ Hercules 3/2. 0) eee 1005 2 a 
Le Jemappes... Sak sleet ae 100 .... 0 
Le Breslau ...... uke ceo 98 hit cel 
Le Duguesclin..\, . .cs6 cee OO nia ee 
Linflexible 0... vie OO ak: 
Le Duperré i... ee 80 ....0— 
Le Trident* . scsi Gee BO jes tet yee 
Le Sémillante <<... 2 see aceon 05 AIO watpiitgt O8 e 
L’Andromaque’ .)s.opeeeee cs «OOP iaea.. ae 
La Vengeance... <.. ,Jimepeees 2 COTA AE ee 
La Pourstiivante’ .:; Uae ee DO bier ds eye 
La Virginie... 45: sche es Os de ty eee 
La Zénoble ea tee Ono ae 
La Peyché 5 ..4 eee 40%, E80 Se 
La: Darien: 2 3.:i25 Sree Tei tad 
Le Phiézétom. ......0 6 see ee 10s: 4 
Le Soufflenr, . ic. 28S eee Ores eee 
Le Lucifer cick (48 ieee eRe OMe eae 00 
LT Aighe ou. os305.52 3am 5 lle a SO 
Le Milan. icc. os oreo Biases OU 
Le Daim: ts. 29: 77a Otis eed 
‘Lotal «<cie qameete ced 200 2290 


THE RUSSIAN FLEET AT SEBASTOPOL, AR 


SHIPS OF THE LINE, 


Guns Guns 
Twelve Apostles .... 1201 Selaphoel a: ooo 84 
Payish Soi eee ee 120 | Three Hierarchies ... 84 
Three Saints....... 120°) ‘Tre’ SWiatitale 5 ae 84 
Grand-duke Constan- Varna. «iano aoe 84 
CEOS er su eee 120° 1 Gabriel 5 ee 
Wiadiiir cies. yee ae 120 | Empress Maria ..... 84 
Sviotoslawe leu sccts te 84 | Techesme.>. ; . cane 80 
RGbtislawe sali tec leleonces 84 rie 


* At first under the command of Vice-admiral Hame- 
lin, afterwards under Admiral Bruat. , 

t This squadron was commanded by Viée-admiral 
Parseval Deschenes; only a few vessels were sent out 
in 18656, 

¢ These ships were either sunk or destroyed. 


/ 
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FRIGATES, 
Guns. Guns. 
PRET d Ve 7 Saree WAVTIE. oe hee 60 
Koulefgi AS. Pate eee Cp Maded Ne So, er 60 
CORVETTES AND BRIGS, 
Guns, Guns. 
EORIY DSO tests nes os als: BP PRPAOUS Wie ages! UAE o oc 20 
oo LOE Se eae re a P LUNOR Mr ede ee at 5 4s 20 
PIQIOOIY  s awe: cds 20 | 
SMALLER VESSELS, 
Viadimir. Drolik. 
Nearch. Ziabiaka, 
Sheilla. Lastorga. 
Orlanda. Smaglaga. 


Also eleven transports and sixty-four gun-boats. 


THE RUSSIAN BALTIC FLEET. 


The entire force of the Baltic consisted of thirty ships of 
the line,* all sailing vessels, six sailing frigates, five 
sailing brigs and corvettes, and ten paddle- wheel 
steamers, besides the gun-boat flotilla and the miscel- 
laneous craft—as schooners, transports, luggers, and 
yachts. 

FLEET AT CRONSTADT. 
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SHIPS OF THE LINE, 

Guns. Guns. 
Emperor Peter'l.. ... 120 | Smolonsko......... 7 
St. George the Conque- WUT hee ss os 74 

400 aps): Matern ahs eho: Hetabach: "pos! st. 74 
PAMNGOROM .- 6) 5 bans ues 18 Wg EAST i ee ee er “4 
INYRATIONC. COueae oy os 84 | Ingermanland....... 74 
CGAL, sty Sure es 84 | Pamyat Azofou...... 74 
Woled 050 erty fuk. 84 | Lisoi the Great. ...., 74 | 
Empress Alexandrina. 84 | Villagash.......... 74 | 
WORtTS o cenrerc hos 74 | Wation-menya...... 6, 
Bereewme ees os 74 | Fére-champenoise.... 74 
Borodiner care. ks Pang eiionvel er ee ss 74 
FRIGATES, 

Guns. Guns. 
Alexander Newski...,. 58 | Amphitrite......... 44 
Constantine... .5 2... 28 SPU Se een ae 44 
Ceserna 3.7. : . 44 
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BRIGS AND CORVETTES. 
Guns. Guns. 
VQrie. o:tiee dent aeaee. 20 | Prince of Warsaw..., 20 
Puilottetes ..5 vee 20 
PADDLE-WHEEL STEAMERS, 
Horse- ! Tiorse- 
‘Guns. power. | Guns. power. 
Kamschatka.. 16... 540} Bogatir..... 6. «., a00 
Girssaschry .. 2G) 3% «400.1 Dima. oo. Gh ore cu 
Ruric’ wee 6 ..: 3800 | Hercules*.:, OF. su 
| Chrubee . Ge eee 00) 
FLEET AT HELSINGFORS. 
SHIPS OF THE LINE, 
Guns. Guns. 
EUG2818 0.1 ast eee 120°! BYICUNG::... sca sesomere 74 
Pultéwa o>) 2-24 4 Aasta. 4 Oe, ee aes Tt 
Peroschar. 2.) oes Ri 84:1 Esekiol 40 fee Face 
Vian oa eee ee wba!) Aridrasr.: doe eenee 7k 
FRIGATE, 
Guns. 
Cesarowiteliu. fc sen 44 
BRIGS AND CORVETTES. 
Guns. Guns. 
BIST arene, eit 20 PRauHULaS «note ee 20 
PADDLE-WHEEL STEAMERS, 
Horse- | Horse- 
Guns. power. Guns. power, 
2 ip a aes = 16... 450! Gremiaschi .. 6... 400 
SHULOle ey eee 20. see) | 


These data, in respect to allies and enemies, 
were the result of careful inquiry by our home 
naval and military authorities, and give our 
readers a more adequate and complete view of 


| the forces engaged. 


CHAPTER CXXVI. 
THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA FROM THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE TO ITS RETURN HOME. 


‘* The battles, sieges, fortunes, 


‘That I have past.” 


SHAKSPERE. Othello. 


Tue incidents in the allied armies from the | to offer her own beautiful tribute to the re- 


proclamation of the armistice to the announce- | mains of the fallen brave. 


The electric tele- 


ment of peace only require a brief notice. | graph had scarcely conveyed the tidings that 
The celebration of the birth of ‘a child of] the war was over, when the guns of the allied 


France’”’ excited more interest among the 
French than even the armistice itself, and the 
pompous, bombastic order of the day put forth 
by the chief of the French army was received 
with unbounded delight by those to whom it 
was addressed. 

When the tidings arrived on the 2nd of 
April that peace was indeed established, spring 
had scattered her floral profusion around the 
camps, and the graves of the gallant men who 
had died for honour and country were covered 
with the bright Crimean verdure: Nature 
seemed to rejoice at the prospect of peace, and 


* Of the thirty ships of the line not more than twenty 


~ were said to be in a serviceable condition. 
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armies thundered their salutes, and the rocks 
echoed the jubilee of these rude instruments of 
joy, so lately the implements of carnage and 
woe. ach of the allied armies fired a salute 
of 101 guns, but all was silent in the camp of 
the Muscovs and in the northern forts: the 
tidings had not yet reached those who had so 
much cause to rejoice in their relief from un- 
paralleled privations and prospective defeat— 
perhaps entire destruction. On the same day 
that these joyous tidings arrived Pelissier put 
forth a characteristic address to his army :— 


“Soldiers! the emperor lately said to your 
brethren, ‘You have well deserved of the 
oD 
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country.’ You will successively hear, in your 
turn, the same expressions from the august 
lips of his majesty. 

‘‘ Soldiers! by your energy, by your resolu- 
tion, your heroic constancy, your indomitable 
courage, you have achieved, with our brave 
and faithful allies, the peace of the world. 

‘“T have a right to say it, at the sight of so 
many fields of battle sprinkled with your 
blood, witnesses of your calm self-denial, and 
from which each time your glory rose more 
radiant and noble, and crowned your sublime 
efforts. 

“You will shortly see again your country, 
happy at your return, happy at a glorious 
peace—a peace signed at the cradle of an im- 
perial infant. Let us all be impressed with 
that augury; let us find in if a new sign of 
Divine protection, and, if necessary, an addi- 
tional inducement to accomplish all our duties 
towards the emperor and the country. 

“The Marshal Commander-in-chief, 
“A. Peirssren.”’ 


In a few days after, having waited in the 
vain expectation that the English general 
would put forth an order of the day, congratu- 
lating his army, the Sardinian commander ad- 
dressed his troops :— 


‘‘ Soldiers! the peace signed at Paris on the 
30th of March last puts an end to the hopes 
each of us entertained for the glory of our arms. 
This feeling is more keenly felt by those who 
know the important task which was reserved 
to us had hostilities continued. But the object 
for which the sword was drawn having been 
attained, we ought not to desire the prolonga- 
tion of the calamities which are inseparable 
from war. Let us console ourselyes with the 
thought that what we have done, and what 
we were ready to do, is appreciated by our 
generous allies, and will not be lost for the 
future of our country. 

“I owe you praises and thanks for your 
constant self-denial, for your exemplary disci- 
pline, for your ingenious activity, and for your 
bravery; but you will hear them with greater 
pleasure from the mouth of our beloved 
monarch, whom we hope shortly to behold 
again. 

‘Whatever may be the post in which the 
sovereign will may place me, I shall never 
forget how, on the 16th of August, after hav- 
ing contributed in driving back the formidable 
attacks of the enemy, you all eagerly desired 
to follow the flag which crossed the Tchernaya. 
I shall always remember with what ardour, on 
the 8th of September, each of you was desirous 
of taking part in the assault, one of the most 
murderous recorded in history. 


- “And should fate hereafter lead us to other 
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battle-fields, I shall esteem myself happy to be 
with you, my present comrades in this memo- 
rable war of the Crimea. 
‘* The Commander-in-chief, 
‘¢ DettA Marmora.”’ 


The English became rather curious to hear 
and see what their commander would say to 
them, but Sir William, whose pen was gene- 
rally rather .incautiously used, and loosely 
held, remained silent. 

During the month of April the visits of the 
Russians to their late enemies were constant, 
and a large number of the common soldiers 
returned drunk to their own side of the Tcher- 
naya. ‘The officers also drank hard, but, like 
men used to it, they avoided becoming abso- 
lutely drunk. 

Sebastopol afforded some striking scenes when 
the Russians, and especially certain Greek 
volunteers, returned to seek their-former dwel- 
lings. Their amazement and gricf were gene- 
rally strongly expressed, as they sought amidst 
the scattered rubbish for the spots on .which 
their demolished homes once stood. 

Mr. Russell describes the army as “having 
a fine appetite, consuming daily 250,000 lbs. 
of barley, 250,000 lbs. of hay, and 90,000 lbs. 
of bread, and monthly devouring 8000 bullocks 
and 15,000 or 18,000 sheep, besides little 
pickings of potted meats, preserved vegetables, 
private stores, poultry, geese, turkeys, and 
game, washed down with floods of wine and 
spirits, and oceans of rum.” He represented the 
men as ‘‘looking fat and hearty; and full of 
fight, upon the diet.” 

On the 9th of April a general order was 
published to the English troops :— 


“The army is no longer restrained from 
passing the Tchernaya. All officers are to be 
present in camp at night; and all non-com- 


missioned officers and men to be present at the 


usual roll-calls, unless in possession of written 
passes from their own commanding officers.”’ 


After this the British officers visited Bagtché 


Serai and Simpheropol, and other portions of 


the interior, although typhus fever raged in 
those places, of which they were warned by the 
Russians. Few received any injury from their 
rash enterprises. ‘There were also . pleasant. 
expeditions along the southern shores of the 
Crimea, in which the mansions of the empress- 
dowager, of Prince Woronzoff, and others of 
the nobility (described in an earlier chapter), 
were visited. ‘These noble abodes, with their 
beautiful parks and pastures, remained unin- 
jured. But, alas! it was different with the 
poor Tartars of the interior; their dwellings’ 
were levelled with the dust, their fields trod- 
den down, and they were wanderers and 
beggars on their own land. ‘The conduct of 
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the Russian authorities to those hapless people 
was in the excess of brutality. The visitors 
_ found that Simpheropol and Bagtché Serai had 
no defences; the houses were all hospitals, for 
disease revelled there; and the troops were 
hutted in the neighbourhood, if the excavations 
in which they burrowed could be called huts. 
Our officers heard with some surprise that if, 
after the battle of the Alma, the allies had 
marched upon Simpheropol, they could have 
taken it without difficulty, and have effec- 
tually cut off all supplies from Sebastopol, 
which of course must have fallen without a 
struggle. 

Through the month of April the generals of 
the allies and their late enemies exchanged 
hospitalities, and réuntons were given in 
honour of one another. However the Russians 
may have been excelled by their foes in the 
field, they were not surpassed by their new 
friends in the courtesies and hospitalities of 
the camp. The receptions given to the allied 
officers by those of the czar were sumptuous ; 
their bearing also was cordial, but more so to 
the French than to the English, notwithstand- 
ing the old hostility to the former, and the 
national good-will which so extensively pre- 
vailed towards the latter. 

On all occasions of public assemblage Sir 
William Codrington and the English were 
characterised by the absence of display and the 
possession of gentlemanly dignity in appear- 
ance and manners. The Russians also avoided 
display, unless where it could be made with 
substantial and distinguished advantage, then 
they were proud of it. While Marshal Pelissier 
and his officers neglected no opportunity to 
exhibit their rank and honours, and show off 
their finest uniforms. The Sardinians were 
modest and retiring in their deportment, as 
unassuming in friendly intercourse as they 
had been unconquerable in combat. 

Although the Russian officers were so polite 
and hospitable when acting from their own 
impulses, they were sometimes placed in very 
unpleasant relations to their new friends when 
policy prevailed over personal feeling. There 
was one very peculiar exemplification of this. 
Prince Gagarin, who was especially civil to the 
English officers with whom he came in contact, 
invited them to visit him at Kaffa when occa- 
sion would allow. General Windham, hearing 
of this on his way from Kertch, put into Kaffa. 
. He was astonished to find the harbour crowded 
with merchant vessels, and, on inquiry, heard 
that many of them had been sent back from 
Taganrog because they had not performed qua- 
rantine, which had been ordered at Kaffa. 
General Windham saw that the object was to 
render the evacuation of the Crimea personally 
uncomfortable to the British officers. The 
general was placed in a quarantine prison of 
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the regular Russian type, and had to send a 
note to the prince through the bars which 
ribbed the apertures. The prince hastened to 
express his regret that his orders were too 
strict to allow of his receiving the general, but 
if he would do him the honour to come round 
by land, he would be only too happy to receive 
him. He begged permission, however, to de- 
tain the general while he sent for authority 
from his superior to receive him. The answer 
was that the orders of the superior officer were 
too strict to allow of such a favour. General 
Windham departed as he had come, but in- 
formed the prince that he saw through the 
design of the whole proceeding, and would re- 
commend his superiors to hold Kertch until 
every atom of material was removed from if, 
notwithstanding the request which the Russian 
government had made, that, in the interests of 
commerce, the restitution of Kertch should 
immediately take place. ‘The opportunity was 
consequently lost to the Russian government 
of embarrassing the removal of stores from 
Kertch, and putting the English government 
to increased trouble and expense, and indivi- 
duals connected with the army and navy to 
discomfort and loss. ‘The Muscovites began 
already to show the spirit of bad faith in which 
they afterwards endeavoured to elude the ful- 
filment of the treaty. 

The officers of the allied armies, especially 
the English, took much interest in revisiting 
the battle-field of the Alma, which retained 
traces of battle more marked than those found 
at Inkerman, Balaklava, or the Tchernaya. 

About the middle of May the British army 
was actively withdrawing from the Crimea. 
The third division was the first to move, and 
all its regiments were speedily embarked. 

The departure of General della Marmora and 
his staff was the signal for a general manifesta- 
tion of respect on the part of the British, be- 
tween whom and the Sardinians the warmest 
cordiality existed throughout the occupation. 
The British commander-in-chief issued a “ ge- 
neral after-order,’’ dated Sebastopol, May 17th, 
and signed by General Windham, as chief of 
the staff :— 


“The greater part of the Sardinian army 
has quitted the Crimea, and General della 
Marmora himself will soon embark. 

‘A guard of honour, with artillery, will be 
held in readiness for the departure of the Sar- 
dinian commander-in-chief. 

‘‘The commander of the forces trusts that 
General della Marmora will himself receive, 
and convey to those whom he has commanded 
in the Crimea, the gocd wishes of the English 
army for their future prosperity. 

“With steadiness, with discipline, with 
resource, the Sardinian army has long main- 
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tained and efficiently guarded the advanced 
position entrusted to it; and it bore its honour- 
able share, with the troops of France, in the 
battle of the Tchernaya. 

‘‘TIn our intercourse there has been neither 
difficulty nor difference, and this good feeling 
between all the armies of the alliance has had 
a very important influence in determining the 
peace of Europe.”’ 


The efforts and losses of the Sardinian army 
were, perhaps, most correctly stated by the 
author of Zhe Camp and the Cutter (Mr. Edwin 
Galt):—‘‘'‘the Piedmontese army of the Hast 
attained a maximum of 17,584 men. Up to 
October 81, 1855, it lost 1632 men, of whom 
1211 died of cholera, 170 of typhus fever, and 
251 from wounds and other causes. In this 
number there were 56 officers, 1563 non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers, and 13  be- 
longing to the commissariat. From October 31 
to the evacuation, though the official returns 
are not complete, the losses of the Sardinian 
army may be estimated at 900, making a total 
of 25382. The Piedmontese government also 
sent to the East 3659 horses and mules, 48 
pieces of cannon, 52 carriages for fieldpieces, 
310 caissons, 1190 chests of arms and _ tools, 
200 tents, bought at Marseilles, and 200 cast- 
iron stoves.”’ 

The Sardinian army was gradually and safely 
removed by the extensive transport power of 
the English. ‘The work of removing our own 
troops was no light one, any more than their 
conveyance to the theatre of war. 

The general impression is, that while the 
French sent an overwhelming force to the 
Crimea, the English sent comparatively few 
men; this is an error; the proportions were 
as follow :— 


French 170,060 
British 105,000 
Turks. 40,000 
Sardinians 18,000 


The forces of the Turkish contingent aug- 
mented the number of the British troops sent 
to the Crimea to the considerable figure above- 
written. The labour of removing the British 
forces may be conjectured by a statement of 
the various corps which then occupied the 
Crimea and Turkey. It will also interest the 
reader to peruse the divisional list at the period 
when the final armistice was concluded :-— 


CAVALRY. 


6th Dragoons. 

8th Hussars. 

10th Hussars. 

11th Hussars. 

12th Lancers. 

2ud Dragoons—Scots Greys. 13th Light Dragoons. 
4th Light Dragoons. 17th Lancers. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
Royal Horse Artillery, A.C.I., and 
Batteries Ay B, ‘BR, FyGy Hy Wy 1, V3 Ty. Q, Noe. 


Ist Dragoon Guards. 
4th Dragoon Guards. 
oth Dragoon Guards. 
6th Dragoon Guards. 
lst Dragoons. 
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SAPPERS AND MINERS. 
Companies 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 


INFANTRY. 

Third battalion Grenadier Guards, Ist battalion Cold- 
stream Guards, Ist battalion Scots Fusileer Guards, 
Ist battalion Ist foot, 2nd battalion 1st foot, 3rd foot, 
4th, 7th, 9th, 18th, 14th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 2Ist, 
23rd, 28th, 30th, 31st, 33rd, 34th, 38th, 39th, 41st, 
42nd, 44th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th 40th, 55th, 456th, 
d7th, 62nd, 68rd, 68th, 71st, 72nd, 77th, 79th, 82nd, 
88th, 89th, 90th, 92nd, 93rd, 9d5th, and 97th foot, and 
Ist and 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade. 


HEAD-QUARTER STAFF, etc. 


Commander-in-chief—Gen. Sir W. J. Codrington, K.C.B. 
Chief of the Staff—Major-general Charles Ash Wind- 
ham, C.B., unattached. 

Adj.-gen.—Col. Hon. W. L. Pakenham, C.B., unattached. 
Quartermr.-gen,—Col. Hon. Percy Herbert, C.B., unatt. 
Inspector-general of Hospitals-——-John Hall, M.D. 
Deputy Judge-advocate— William Govett Romaine, Esq. 
Principal Chaplain—Rev. H. P. Wright. 


Staff at Balaklava. 
Commandant—Brevet Lt.-col. F. P. Hardinge, 22nd foot. 


Sebastopol. 
In charge of Karabelnaia.—Lieut.-col. N. Turner, unatt. 


Ordnance Department. 
Commanding Royal Artillery—Lieutenant-general Sir 
Richard J. Dacres, K.C.B. 
Commanding Royal Horse Artillery—Col. D. Wood, C.B. 
Troops—Royal Horse Artillery, A.C.I. Batteries— 
Ay B, Ey F,- Gy Ay Wa Po Ae ee 
Commanding Royal Engineers—Lieutenant-col. Lloyd. 
Companies—Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
The Queen’s Commissioner at the Head-quarters of the 
French Army—Major-general H. H. Rose, C.B. 
The Queen’s Commissioner at the Head-quarters of the 
Sardinian Army—Colonel Hon. G. Cadogan, Gr. Gds. 
Director-general of Land-transport Corps—Colonel Wil- 
liam M. 8. M‘Murdo, unattached. 
Commandant at Scutari—Major-gen. H. K. Storks, K.H. 
Commandant of Artillery Department at Pera—Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Wodehouse. 
Commanding Depot of Prisoners of War at Proti—Major 
Neville, Ist foot. 
Staff Officer, Smyrna—-Captain W. Burden, 9th foot. 
Commandant, Abydos—Brev.-Maj. W. J. Chads, 64th foot. 
Staff Officer, Renkoi—Lieutenant Bennett, 7th foot. 
Director of Submarine Telegraph, Varna—Captain Older- 
shaw, Royal Artillery. 


DIVISIONAL STAFF. 


Cavalry Division. — 
Lieutenant-general Commanding—Lieut.-gen. Hon. Sir 
J. Y. Scarlett, K.C.B. 
Commanding Heavy Brigade—Brigadier-general J. Law- 
renson, 17th Lancers. 
Troops—Ilst Dragoon Guards, 4th Dragoon Guards, 
5th Drag. Guarda, lst Drag., 2nd Drag., 6th Drag.. 
Commanding Light Brigade— Brigadier-general Lord 
George Paget, C.B., 4th Light Dragoons. 
Troops—6th Dragoon Guards, 4th Light Dragoons, 
12th Lancers, 13th Light Dragoons. 
Commanding Hussar Brigade—Brigadier-general F, G. 
Shewell, C.B., 8th Hussars. 
Troops—S8th Hussars, 10th Hussars, 11th Hussars, _ 
17th Lancers. 
First Division. 
Lieutenant-gen. Commanding—Lieut.-gen. Lord Rokeby. 
Commanding Brigade of Guards—Brigadier-general J. R. 
Craufurd, Grenadier Guards. 
Troops—38rd battalion Grenadier Guards, Ist battalion 
Coldstream Guards, Ist bat. Scots Fusileer Guards. 
Commanding Second Brigade—Brigadier-general C. W. 
Ridley, Grenadier Guards. 
Troops—9th foot, 13th foot, 31st foot, 56th foot. 
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Highland Division. 
Lieutenant-general Commanding—Major-general Dun- 
can A, Cameron, C.B., 42nd toot. 
Commanding First Brig.—Col. M. K. Atherley, 92nd foot. 
'Troops—42nd foot, 92nd foot, 79th foot, 93rd foot. 
Commanding Second LBrigade— Brigadier-general T. 
Horn, C.., 20th foot. 
Troops—lIst battalion Ist foot, 2nd battalion Ist foot, 
71st foot, 90th foot, 72nd foot. 


Second Division. 
Lieutenant-general Commanding — Lieutenant-general 
H. W. Bard, C.B. : 
Commanding First Brigade—Brigadier-general M. Bar- 
low, 14th foot. 
Troops—drd foot, 30th foot, 55th foot, 95th foot. 
Commanding Second Brigade.—Colonel W. O’G. Haly, 
C.B,, 47th foot. 
Troops—41st foot, 47th foot, 49th foot, 62nd foot, 
82nd foot. 


Third Division. 

Lieutenant-general Commanding — Lieutenant-general 
Sir William Eyre, K.C.B. 

Commanding First Brigade—Brigadier-general C. War- 
ren, C.B., 55th foot. 

Troops—4th foot, 14th foot, 39th foot, 50th foot, 
89th foot. 

Commanding Second Brigade—Brigadier-general C. Trol- 
lope, 62nd foot. 

Troops—18th foot, 2Sth foot, 38th foot, 44th foot, 
Fourth Division, 
Lieutenant-general Commanding— Major-general R. 

Garrett, K.H., 46th foot. ay ee 
Commanding First Brigade—Brigadier-general Hon. A. A. 
Spencer, C.B., 44th foot. ) 
Troops—17th foot, 20th foot, 21st foot, 57th’ foot, 
63rd foot. 
Commanding Second Brigade — Brigadier-general G. 
Staunton, 3lst foot. 
Lroops—46th foot, 63rd foot, 68th foot, Ist battalion 
Rifle Brigade. 
Light Division. 
Lieutenant-general Commanding—Major-general Lord 
William Paulet, C.B. fy 
Commanding First Brigade—Brigadier-general C. T. Van 
Straubenzee, 3rd foot. 
Lroops—7th foot, 23rd foot, 83rd foot, 34th foot, 2nd 
battalion Rifle Brigade. 
Commanding Second Brigade—Col. Lysons, C.B., 23rd ft. 
Troops—19th foot, 77th foot, 88th foot, 97th foot. 


Besides the large numbers to be removed 
from before Sebastopol, there were the nume- 
rous forces of the Turkish Contingent occupy- 
ing Kertch and Yenikale, which had been under 
the command of General Vivian, but who left 
their command soon after the declaration of 
peace, and addressed his farewell to the con- 
tingent early in May.. The general brought 
that force into fine order, although very little 
was expected from him, as he was not known 
io the public as an officer of especial merit, and 
£ was understood that he had been appointed 
0 the command from official favouritism at a 
ime when able and experienced competitors 
or the honour, like General Mayne, were set 
wide. In a work published by Colonel Atwell 


Kars, Historical and Military,* he writes 
f General Vivian as an able and experienced 
‘ficer. There appears, however, one blot on 


* A later work than Kars and our Captivity in Rus- 
)@, already quoted in this History. 
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the general’s command of the contingent—his 
treatment of General Beatson, an officer of 
whom it may be written without any disparage- 


yment to either General Vivian or General Shir- 


ley, whom he made his instrument in the ill- 
treatment of General Beatson, that he was as 
much or more entitled to public confidence 
than either. General Beatson organised the 
Bashi-bazouks after other British officers had 
failed. Even General Yusef, who had reduced 
to discipline the wild cavalry of Northern 
Africa, had given up, as hopeless, the task of 
making regular soldiers of these wilder Asiatics. 
General Beatson was not, however, a favourite 
with the officers at home, but was employed 
because he could do what none of the favourites 
had succeeded in accomplishing, or were disposed 
again toattempt. As soon, however, as this noble 
soldier had completely performed the onerous 
task committed to him, his command was desired 
for one of the government protegés, and every 
effort was made to find a pretext for accusing 
the general of some professional offence. Bri- 
gadier Shirley was sent to find out by private 
wnquiries among the officers of the force whether 
General Beatson had not acted insubordinately, 
or spoken disloyally, as certain private inform- 
ers in the corps had made known to General 
Vivian. This degrading farce was played off 
—General Beatson, without trial or formal im- 
peachment, wassuspended; a ‘‘man of interest”’ 
got the command; and the injured officer, who 
had so well served his country, in vain appealed 
for a fair and honourable investigation to those 
who ought to have protected him from the wrung, 
and the public from the disgrace, ot such in- 
equitable and base proceedings. Lord Panmure 
did grant a guas? inquiry, which did not extend 
in its range to the merits of the case, and was 
about as much, or nearly as much, of a bond fide 
investigation as that conducted by the Chelsea 
Board of general officers. The wrongs of the 
gallant Bashi-bazouk chief are, to the day of 
our writing, unredressed. The contingent was 
broken up at Constantinople, a part of the 
force joining the sultan’s service. ‘here were 
many able and valiant officers connected with 
it, and had the war continued it would have 
rendered effective service against the enemy. 
During the period occupied by the British 
in the work of evacuating the neighbourhood 
of Sebastopol, they employed themselves in 
repairing the graves and tombs of their com- 
rades, to whose remains they were about to 
bid farewell for ever. Never did Englishmen 
manifest so profound a respect for the places 
of the dead, as those composing the British 
army for the spots which contained the ma- 
terial relics of their fallen companions. ‘The 
French, who are by national habit respectful to 
places of sepulture, were far behind the British 
in this particular in the Crimea. The English 
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army left the fields of burial in a condition 
highly to their honour. 

There was during the events in the Crimea 
after the fall of Sebastopol a large force in 
Turkey. The following is a correct statement 
of the troops stationed during part of the years 
1855 and 1856 in the Bosphorus command :— 


* 


The cavalry division, consisting of— 

1st Dragoon Guards. 

4th Dragoon Guards. 

5th Dragoon Guards. 

6th Dragoon Guards. 

Ist Royal Dragoons. 

2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys). 

4th Light Dragoons. 

6th Dragoons, 

8th Hussars. * 

10th Hussars, 

One squadron 11th Hussars. 

12th Lancers. 

i3th Light Dragoons. 

17th Lancers. 

Two troops of Horse Artillery. 

The Royal Artillery depot, with remount horses. 

‘Three companies of Royal Engineers. 

The Infantry depot at Scutari, composed of all the regi- 
ments in the army. 


One brigade (four regiments) of the German Legion at 
Kulali, on the Bosphorus. 


One brigade (three regiments) of the Swiss Legion at 
Smyrna. 

The division of the Cossacks of the Sultan. 

Poles. 

Cavalry and Infantry. 

Land-Transport Corps. 

Osmanli Horse Artillery, twenty-four guns. 

All the departments of supply. 

The hospital establishments at Scutari, Renkoi, an 
Abydos.t 

The force during the winter of all arms was about 18.500 
men. 


There was a very warm and friendly feeling 
amongst the English, French, and Sardinian 
troops. The British troops at Scutari and 
Constantinople certainly got on better with the 
Turks than the other allied troops. 

Major-general Lake Storks was the last man 
who left Turkey on the withdrawal of the 
troops. ‘The ratifications of the treaty were 
exchanged at the end of April, 1856, and the 
news reached Constantinople early in May. 
By the 31st of July the whole army, with its 
stores and matériel, had left the Crimea and 
the Turkish territory. General Storks himself 
embarked on the 13th of August. The Sardi- 
nian contingent, and the Turkish contingent 
from Kertch, were transported in British 
vessels—the former to Italy, the latter to the 
Bosphorus, where a large proportion of them 
were handed over to the service of the Porte. 
This arrangement did not, however, work well; 
most of these troops were disbanded, some re- 


* The Hussar Brigade, consisting of the 8th Hussars, 
the 10th Hussars, and the 17th Lancers, was stationed at 
ismid, the ancient Nicomedia. ; 

+ The condition of the hospitals was perfectly equal, if 
not superior, to,any hospitals in the world, 
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turning to England in a very destitute state; 
others remaining in Turkey, where land was 
assigned to them—Germans, Poles, and Hun- 

garians, with a few Italians. The Mussulmen 

were either retained in the military service of 

Turkey or found their way to their respective 

homes. : 

The forces of the foreign legions which had- 
to be removed from Turkey, Smyrna, Malta, 
&c., were very considerable, and the expense 
incurred by the British government in re- 
cruiting, organising, removing to their homes, 
or otherwise providing for them, was very. 
great. We extract the following particulars 
from a return moved for by Sir de Lacy Evans, © 
which shows that during the war there were 
enlisted in the British service 441 German, 
186 Swiss, and 160 Italian officers; 539 Ger- 
man, 165 Swiss, and 195 Italian non-commis- 
sioned officers; 8702 German, 2995 Swiss, and 
3226 Italian rank and file. The expenses in- 
curred were—for the German corps, £687,800; | 
for the Swiss, £235,486; and for the Italian 
Legion, £195,655. Four of the German regi- 
ments (4250 strong) were sent to the seat of 
war; the other stations were the depots at 
Heligoland and Shorncliffe, Haslar, Aldershot, 
Colchester, Hythe, Terlingham, and Brown- 
down. A Swiss brigade of 2200 was sent to 
the seat of war. Of the Italian Legion no men 
were sent to the seat of war. The German, 
Swiss, and Italian Legions were finally dis- 
banded in the autumn of 1856. 

In the same document we find an account of 
the mode in which these various bodies of 
foreigners were disbanded and carried to their 
respective countries. The German Legion was 
retained for service at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it was supposed they would prove more 
useful settlers than Poles, Hungarians, Swiss, 
or Italians. There were, however, many of 
the legion of Hungarian and Polish birth, and 
the former very willingly accepted the provi- 
sion made for them as military colonists of the 
Cape. It will no doubt interest our foreign 
readers to know the particulars as to the num- 
bers of the troops thus sent to Africa, and the 
provision made for them; the parliamentary 
data above referred to afford this information. 
The expense of arming and equipping this” 
force, on proceeding to the Cape, was £18,305, 
and that of clothing £6375. The pay for three 
years will cost £81,982, and the rations for 
one year £21,493. The annual expense will 
be borne by the colonists. The numbers of 
each rank located at the Cape inelude one 
major-general, one brigadier-general, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, five majors, twenty-two cap- 
tains, twelve leutenants, three paymasters, 
three surgeons, six sub-surgeons, two dispen- 
sers, two chaplains, forty-four cadets, elevel 
sergeant-majors, one bugle-major, twenty-two 
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_ colour-sergeants, eighty-seven common  ser- 


geants, 114 corporals, and 2024 common or 
private soldiers. The German Legion at the 
Cape will be liable to serve as military settlers 
for seven years, to resist the attacks of the 
enemy, or to aid the civil power. They are to 
attend for exercise on certain days by the 
governor appointed (not exceeding thirty days 
a year), and to muster every Sunday for church 
parade. Their pay per diem is as follows— 
viz., major-general, 37s. 11d.; brigadier-gene- 
ral, 31s. 3d.; lieutenant-colonel, 83. 6d.; ma- 
jor, 8s.; captain, 7s. 33d.; second captain, 
ds. 92d.; lieutenant, 4s. 6d.; second lieute- 
nant, 3s. 3d.; paymaster, 12s. 6d.; surgeon, 
13s.; assistant or sub-surgeon, 7s. 6d.; dis- 
penser, Vs. 6d.; chaplain, 53. 54d.; cadet, 
ls. 2d.; sergeant-major, 1s. 6d.; colour-ser- 
geant, 1s. 2d.; common sergeant, 11d. ; corpo- 
ral, 8d.; and privates, 6d. 

Notwithstanding all the drawbacks upon the 
efficiency of our army, arising from our military 
“system, and the consequent difficulty of provid- 
ing troops in numbers equal to the authorised 
establishment, England had reason to be proud 


of her heroes who returned from the Crimea.’ 


Some of the regiments were detained in Malta 
and the Ionian Isles; some, after passing 
through the Straits of-Gibraltar, were sent 
across the Atlantic to the West Indies, and to 
Canada, without having the opportunity of 
visiting their native shores after absence and 
‘the toils of war. Such as did arrive in the 
British Isles received a hearty welcome. The 
people of Dublin, Leeds, and Sheffield, were 
especially enthusiastic in their congratulations. 
Grand banquets were given in these places, 
especially in the Irish metropolis, where, at a 
vast expense, one of the noblest public enter- 
tainments ever given in Great Britain or Ireland, 
honoured the brave. In London, the public 
Teception of the Guards was the most splendid 
pageant connected with the reception of the 
Crimean conquerors. It occurred on the 9th 
of J uly. The troops had been landed shortly 
before, and were marched to Aldershot from 
the port of debarkation. On that day they were 
to be publicly received by their sovereign, the 
elite of the English people, and by their com- 
danions in arms, in a grand triumphal entry. 
[t will facilitate the task, in giving a description 
f the event, to present the reader with the 
revious order of the day, as issued by the 
juartermaster-general. 


1. The brigade to be formed by regiments, 
t the Nine Elms Station of the South-Western 
Xailway, ready to march off right in front, at 
1 o'clock a.m. on the day named. 

2. The column (each regiment preceded by 
band) to move by “fours” along the Wands- 
forth Road, over Vauxhall Bridge, turn to the 
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right along Crescent Road, New Road, Mill- 
bank Row, Millbank Street, Abingdon Street, 
Old Palace Yard, Margaret Street, Parliament 
Street, Whitehall, through the Horse Guards, 
up the Mall to Buckingham Palace, where the 
column will turn to the left and enter the rail- 
ing of the Palace at the south gate, pass out at 
the north gate, up Constitution Hill, and so 
into Hyde Park. 

8. Her Majesty will see the troops pass from 
the balcony of the Palace. : 

4. The three battalions of Guards now in 
London, and the battalion at Windsor, will, 
before the arrival of the Crimean brigade, be 
formed in Hyde Park, by the field officer in 
brigade waiting, in a line of quarter distant 
columns at ninety-five paces interval, right in 
front and facing Park Lane, with the rear of 
the line resting on the trees. 

5. The colonels of the three regiments of 
Guards will be at the head of their respective 
regiments, and in this order the brigade will 
await the arrival of their comrades from the 
Crimea. 

6. Upon the Crimean battalion successively 
gaining the open space after entering Hyde 
Park, they will be formed into quarter distant 
columns, and be marched direct upon points 
placed opposite to the intervals left in the line 
of columns already formed. Here they will 
wheel to the left, and halt till the three batta- 
lions are formed on the allignment of the 3rd 
battalion Grenadiers, when the Crimean bri- 
gade will be marched by Major-general Crau- 
furd, under the orders of Major-general Lord 
Rokeby, to its place in the formed line of 
columns, and countermarch by sub-divisions 
round the centre. 

7. The whole of the brigade of Guards will 
then stand in a line of quarter distance columns, 
right in front at twenty-five paces interval. 

8. Upon the Crimean battalions commencing 
to march upon the intervals left for them, the 
regiments already formed will present arms, 
bands playing, &c., and when they have’com- 
pleted the countermarch of sub-divisions round 
the centre, they also will present arms by order 
of their respective commanding officers. 

9. The line will then ‘shoulder,’ order 
arms, and stand at ease, by word of command 
from the respective colonels of regiments. 

10. His Royal Highness Field-marshal 
Prince Albert will then proceed to meet and 
to conduct her majesty into the Park. 

11. Major-general Lord Rokeby and Major- 
general Craufurd, having handed over to the 
colonels of the respective regiments the batta- 
lions comprising the Crimean brigade, their 
duties will cease, and they will be pleased to 
join the staff of the field-marshal commanding- 
in-chief. 

12. The field officer in brigade waiting will 
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be pleased to do the same, and the troops on 


the ground will remain under the command of 


Lieutenant-gencral H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

13. The whole brigade being thus formed, 
her majesty will drive to the ground, and be 
received at Hyde Park Corner by the field- 
marshal commanding-in-chief and staff, and the 
military procession, as established for reviews 
by the queen’s regulations, will immediately be 
formed to precede her. 

14. On the arrival of her majesty at the 
saluting point, the troops will present arms, the 
bands playing, &c. 

15. Her majesty will then proceed down the 
line, and return to the saluting point from the 
left, without passing along the rear. 

16. The troops will then march past in quick 
time, in open column, the consolidated bands of 
the brigade playing ‘‘ See the Conquering Hero 


17. After re-forming the original line of 
columns, the troops will advance to the ‘“‘royal 
salute.” 

18. The Crimean battalions will then pro- 
ceed to their barracks, and the rest of the bri- 
gade to the new quarters assigned to them. 

19. The order of march to be observed at 
reviews performed before the sovereign, as laid 
down at page 250 of the Regulations for Field 
Ewerecise, is to be strictly adhered to. 

20. With the object of not interfering with 
the view of those on foot, no person on horse- 
back can be admitted within the railings of 
Hyde Park, except those named in the order 
of march, the mounted officers belonging to 
each battalion engaged, and the cavalry regi- 
ments employed to keep the ground. No 
private grooms, with the exception of those of 
her majesty, are to be admitted on the ground. 

21. ‘The place of entry for persons on horse- 
back will be the bar at Hyde Park Corner—all 
others to be kept locked, and no one allowed 
through the bar without a ticket of admission 
from the quartermaster-general. 

22. No carriages to be allowed inside the 
Park, except those of the Queen. 

23. Previous to marching past her majesty, 
all mounted officers not moving with the troops, 
with the exception of those in immediate 
attendance upon the sovereign, will take post 
at’ camp colours, placed opposite the saluting 
point, on each side of the band, under the 
direction of an officer of the head-quarter staff. 

24. Persons on foot only will be admitted 
into Hyde Park on the day of the review by 
her majesty—all the gates leading into Hyde 
Park will, therefore, be closed against the 
admission of carriages and persons on horseback. 

25. The ground will be kept by the 2nd 
Life Guards, the Blues, the 38rd Light Dragoons, 
and the mounted police. 
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The arrangements of the foregoing order 
were carried out with scarcely any deviation. 
The foreign service battalions of the brigade 
left Aldershot early in the morning, numbering 
3200 men. It was one of the “‘queen’s days”’ 
as to weather—brigbt and genial as English 
summer day could be, and a vast concourse of 
persons was enabled consequently to assemble 
along the line of march. At 11 o’clock the 
roll of drum and sound of bugle announced 
that the brigade was on its march, as it emerged 
from the railway station at Nine Elms. ‘The 
shout of the people, as the head of the columns 
approached, indicated the deepest sympathy 
and the most triumphant welcome. ‘The bands 
played ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” and “ Auld lang 
syne.” The regiments marched four deep, ‘‘in 
heavy marching order.”’ All were objects of 
interest to the people, but the veterans with 
the Crimean medal and many clasps on their 
breasts, with long beards and bronzed faces, 
and the gait and step of the experienced soldier, - 
were especial objects of attention—for these 
were the men who had borne the brunt of 
battle, and had endured the terrible starvation. 
As they proceeded along the route specified in 
the quartermaster-gencral’s order, flags floated 
from almost every window; women waved their 
kerchiefs, men their hats; the crowd cheered 
with such continuous shouts, that the roar of 
their voices ascended in waves like the voice of 
the far-sounding sea. The bells of the churches 
rang joyous peals. The windows of the houses 
of parliament were filled with peers, peeresses, 
and commons. ‘The windows and balconies of 
the public buildings in Whitehall were full of 
spectators, and eager crowds gazed and cheered 
from the roofs. Competent judges of such 
matters alleged that the number of the mul- 
titude was greater than on the occasion of the 
emperor and empress of the French making 
their public entry. Opposite the Treasury, a 
squadron of the 2nd Life Guards was drawn 
up to honour the procession. The Horse 
Guards was reached at twenty minutes to 
twelve; here a number of general officers were 
assembled: in one of the windows the brave 
commander of these heroes at Inkerman took 
his place, with several ladies of the court. 
His royal highness bowed to many in the pro- 
cession who had fought by his side at the 
Alma, and Inkerman. As soon as the soldiers 
perceived the duke, their steady gravity gave 
way, and they honoured him with the heartiest 
cheers. The bands, as they approached the 
Horse Guards, played ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 
‘‘ The British Grenadiers,” ‘‘ Here’s a Health to 
all good Lasses,” in reply to which the ladies 
showered bunches of laurel upon the troops: 
The brigade was fifteen minutes passing the 
Horse Guards. In Pall-Mall the fronts of the 
War-office and the clubs were hung with red 
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cloth, and many veteran ‘officers, whose day of 
service was over for ever, and many ladies 
connected with their families, received the 
troops with hearty demonstrations. Passing 
between Marlborough House and St. James’s 
Palace, the brigade entered St. James’s Park, 
and marched along the Mall to Buckingham 
Palace. The 2nd Life Guards, who had pre- 
served the line of march, were relieved at St. 
James’s Palace by the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue, who performed this duty the rest of the 
route to Hyde Park Corner. Experienced 
observers alleged that the multitude along the 
Mall and around Buckingham Palace exceeded 
those which were assembled at the Horse 
Guards and in Trafalgar Square. From the 
spot whence the queen had taken her farewell 
of one of these fine battalions two years and 
. a-half before, she was now, with triumph and 
joy, ready to welcome the survivors home. 
Before the arrival of the columns, various 
notable persons rode past to Hyde Park, who 
attracted the attention of the crowd; among 
these was the Earl of Cardigan, mounted on 
the charger which bore him through the glo- 
rious light cavalry charge at Balaklava; he 
was received with loud cheers. Prince Albert, 
in the uniform of the Grenadier Guards (one of 
the regiments of which he is colonel), rode out 
from the palace gate to proceed to Hyde Park. 
His royal highness became well his brilliant 
uniform; the people received him without 
warmth, and some laughed derisively, but 
were instantly checked, and in some cases 
chastised, by the bystanders. The Duke of 
Cambridge rode smartly up the Mall from the 
Horse Guards, while the procession was on its 
way thence, and as he passed along, the de- 
monstrations of enthusiastic regard were almost 
as great as subsequently were accorded to the 
gallant Guards, of whom, indeed, he was one. 
Before the troops reached the palace gates, 
her majesty came out upon the _ balcony, 
accompanied by the royal children, her mo- 
ther, her uncle the King of the Belgians, her 
aunt the Duchess of Cambridge, her cousins 
the Princess Mary of Cambridge, the Princess 
Charlotte of Belgium, and the Count of Flan- 
ders; also by Prince Oscar of Sweden, and other 
illustrious persons. Her majesty wore a white 
dress and blue bonnet, and occupied the centre 
of the royal group, with the Prince of Wales 
by her side. When her majesty appeared 
upon the balcony, the shouts of the people 
arose in front of the palace, and were caught 
up along the Mall, rolling like thunder over the 
park. ‘The eyes of her majesty turned towards 
Marlborough Gate, and she bent gently but 
earnestly forward ; it was a quarter past twelve; 
a roll of drums, followed by huzzas, announced 
the Grenadier Guards, and instantly the head 
of the column was seen wheeling into the Mall. 
VOL, II. 
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Waving their tattered flags, their bands filling 
the air with triumphant music, these veterans 
of her household troops arrived in presence of 
the queen. She waved a white handkerchief 
with animation, and her countenance beamed 
with triumph. Her brave soldiers entered the 
south gate of the palace, and drew up before 
the balcony on which her majesty stood. She 
again waved her handkerchief, and the soldiers 
responded by such a cheer as they could only 
surpass if, in vindication of her rights and 
honour, they had met her majesty’s enemies. 
The eagerness of the multitude was so great, 
that the Horse Guards and police were unable 
to keep the line, and some confusion ensued, 
the formation of the Fusileer Guards having 
been broken. After passing before her majesty, 
the troops left the palace enclosure by the 
North Gate, and passed up Constitution Hill 
to Hyde Park Corner. When the last rank 
had passed the palace balcony, her majesty 
retired, but the loud and long-continued cheers 
of the people recalled her; her countenance 
indicated a pleasure that could not be concealed, 
as she acknowledged their loyalty with grace 
and dignity. 

At Hyde Park, the remaining four batta- 
lions of the household brigade of infantry 
were drawn up in the way indicated by Gene- 
ral Airey’s order of the previous day. Prince 
Albert was at the head of his regiment, the 
Grenadier Guards; the Duke of Cambridge at 
the head of his, the Fusileers; and the gal- 
lant Lord Strafford, colonel of the Coldstreams, 
too old to head his regiment, was in the car- 
riage of the minister of war. A splendid 
assemblage of the nobility and gentry were 
present as spectators. The Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, her majesty’s aunt, chose to witness the 
glory of the day from this point; here also 
were the cabinet ministers and the ambassa- 
dors. Count Persigny was conspicuous among 
these by the interest which he took in the 
scene. 

At half-past twelve “‘ the conquering heroes”’ 
came. When they reached the point of review, 
they were marched into line by Major-gencral 
Craufurd, under the orders of Major-general 
Lord Rokeby; the bands played, the other 
battalions presented arms, the people cheered, 
and from the windows, balconies, and house- 
tops in Park Lane flags were waved, and the 
voice of welcome came. Lach of the “ service 
battalions” was handed over to the colonel of 
the regiment to which they respectively be- 
longed, and the Duke of Cambridge assumed 
the command of the troops on the field. Prince 
Albert then went to meet her majesty, and 
conduct her to the park. The queen, mean- 
time, had left Buckingham Palace with her 
suite, in seven carriages, escorted by the Royal 
Horse Guards. The Duke of Wellington, her 
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master of the horse, rode immediately behind 
her carriage. On her majesty arriving at the 
saluting point, attended by the most brilliant 
and numerous military staff that ever followed 
her, the bands struck up the national anthem, 
and troops and people hailed their queen. Her 
majesty rode along the line, the soldiers and 
the populace making the park ‘‘ring again”’ 
with their acclamations. The bands of the 
Guards were then formed into one, and playing 
‘‘See the conquering Hero comes,” led the 
whole division past her majesty and a long 
line of general officers drawn up near her. 
The Guards, having marched past, were halted, 
the Duke of Cambridge at their head giving 
the word of command; they advanced to the 
flag- staff, to the royal salute. Her majesty 
then departed, the troops raising, as if with 
one voice, a loyal hurrah; this they prolonged, 
throwing up their bearskin caps, or waving 
them aloft on the points of their bayonets. 
They were, however, destined to pass before 
her majesty again, as they returned by way 
of the Birdcage Walk and St. James’s Park 
to their quarters. Before they left Hyde 
Park, an incident occurred which showed the 
heartiness of the popular feeling. As soon as 
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| her majesty left the park, the people, no longer 

able to bear restraint, broke with a wild cry 
through the cavalry who kept the line, and 
rushed upon the square in which the Guards 
were formed. ‘The soldiers were not prepared 
for this, and viewed with astonishment the 
rush made upon them by the people. In an 
instant, husbands and wives, parents and sons 
and brothers, were clasped in one another’s 
arms, and friends met friends ‘with manly 
greeting. 

There was one error only in the arrange- 
ments—no plan had been laid for the refresh- 
ment of the soldiers. After a long journey, 
while marching in heavy order, in a hot July 
sun, excited as they were by the welcome 
they received, and their arrival at London 
quarters once again, some of them complained 
of thirst on the line of march in the hearing - 
of the people, many of whom made desperate 
efforts to provide a remedy; but the shops were 
shut in the line of progress, and the denseness 
of the multitude impeded the generous inten- 
tion. Banquets and hospitalities, however, 
soon made up for past oversights, and the day 
was made throughout a season of festivity and 
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CHAPTER CXXYVII. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE TREATY OF PARIS.—DIPLOMATIC CONTESTS CONCERNING THE ISLE OF 
SERPENTS, THE NEW TURCO-RUSSIAN FRONTIER, AND THE UNION OF THE PRINCIPALITIES. 


‘‘ Russia, in her diplomacy, is not a European but an Asiatic power: she regards no treaties 
except when those with whom she has contracted have power to enforce them, and then she 
endeavours, with consummate cunning, to evade the stipulations.”—Zztract from an article by 


the Author in a Metropolitan Journal. 


Rererences have been made in the fore- 
going pages to the bad faith of Russia in the 
matter of the “Treaty of Paris:” it remains 
to present the terms of adjustment, as they 
were determined upon in one of the last 
general diplomatic transactions connected with 
the war. 

After the Paris conference had terminated 
its sittings, and Europe had supposed that the 
terms of peace were definitively settled, new 
difficulties presented themselves. The Russians 
made various attempts to seize the Isle of Ser- 
pents; and, but for the vigilance of Admiral 
Lyons, they would have effected their purpose. 
The modes adopted to accomplish this object 
were as furtive and faithless as the object itself 
was fraudulent. On the ostensible ground 
that the Isle of Serpents belonged properly to 
Bessarabia, Russia at first endeavoured to vin- 
dicate her conduct in this particular. When 
she perceived that all Europe pronounced that 
ground untenable, Russia assumed that the 
Isle of Serpents belonged to Moldavia, and as 
a portion of Moldavia was to be ceded to her, 


according to the treaty of Paris, she declared 
that the Isle of Serpents fairly belonged to 
the cession. Unfortunately, nothing had been 
said of this island in the Paris treaty. None 
of the plenipotentiaries for a moment supposed 
that any pretence on the part of Russia would 
be set up for claiming the island—much less - 
that her agents and emissaries would try to 
seize it. The haste with which the settlement — 
made by the Paris conference was accomplished, 
in order to please the French emperor, allowed 
of many things being omitted, or only imper- 
fectly arranged. The omission of all mention 
of the Isle of Serpents was quietly connived at 
by the Russian plenipotentiaries, who were no 
doubt alive to its importance, and had already 
concocted the future proceedings of their go- 
vernment in the matter. Accordingly, when 
they attempted quietly to take possession, and 
were defeated in the attempt by Lord Lyons, the 
Russian ministers at the various courts assumed — 
the tone of representatives of a confiding and 
ill-used government. The French emperor 

' took no interest in this occurrence, and his 
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government clandestinely favoured the preten- 
sions of the czar. No appeals on the part of 
England, Turkey, and Austria, to the French 
government had any effect, until it perceived 
that the three powers were resolute, and that 
France must be prepared to see the war re- 
newed, under other auspices, unless she herself 
insisted on the faithful fulfilment of the treaty 
of Paris. The Russians had sought to deceive 
the English admiral, by falsifying a document 
which purported to come from the Turkish 
authorities, authorising Russia to take posses- 
sion. Admiral Lyons and his officers saw 
through the trick and exposed it; England 
called. the attention of France to the baseness 
and perfidy of the Russian government; but, 
neither in the case of the Isle of Serpents, nor 
of the Danubian frontier, did the treachery of 
the czar rouse the honour of the French 
government. English representations were 
slighted, and the most fulsome eulogies were 
interchanged between the two emperors, and 
the members of their cabinets. The first indi- 
cation of the perfidiousness of the Russian 
chancellerve, and the time-serving of the French 
court and cabinet, arose in connection with 
the Isle of Serpents—another speedily fol- 
lowed. By an ingenious suppression of the 
superior local intelligence possessed by the 
Russian plenipotentiaries at the Paris confer- 
ences, the line of rectification for the Russian 
territory was so drawn as to favour the secret 
designs of the czar. The intention of the allies 
was to exclude Russia from the Danube, so 
that she could no longer have a pretence for 
controlling the freedom of its navigation. Rus- 
sia determined, if possible, to retain some con- 
tiguity with that river, so as to obtain once 
more the control of its waters. For this pur- 
pose she tried to seize the Isle of Serpents, 
which would have enabled her to command 
the Delta almost as effectually as if she still 
held the Sulina mouth. So, in like manuer, 
her plenipotentiaries allowed the Paris confer- 
ence to trace the line of her Bessarabian fron- 
tier according to a French map, which they 
knew to be erroneous, and which, therefore, 
would enable the Russian government to hold 
an inlet from the river, by which communica- 
tion with it might be maintained by gun-boats 
and other small craft. Had the line of the 
French map been adopted, Russia, in spite of 
the allied objects in waging the war, and of 
the terms of peace they had conquered, would 
have still been a Danubian power. A mis- 
appropriation of names, especially of one par- 
ticular locality which was called by several 
designations, was the error of which the faith- 
less negotiators of the czar took advantage at 
Paris. When the commissioners appointed to 
define the. boundary went over the line, they 
perceived its impracticability, and that Russia 
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would, with such a boundary conceded to her, 
reconquer by negotiation all that she had lost 
by arms. Plain as the case was to every honest 
mind, Russia insisted upon the terms of the 
treaty, and her own right of interpreting them. 
France dishonourably backed her in these 
pretensions; England, Austria, and Turkey 
resisted, and there seemed a prospect that 
peace, so newly concluded, would be disturbed; 
but the French emperor, who had been much 
in retirement, and was or affected to be indif- 
ferent to what he supposed, or seemed to sup- 
pose were minor arrangements, had his atten- 
tion called to the state of affairs, overruled 
his ministers, and reanimated the English 
alliance. The Russian government, finding an 
unexpected difficulty in the good-will of the 
French emperor to England, called for another 
conference to reconsider the treaty of the 30th 
of March. This was resisted by England, 
Austria, and Turkey, but the French, Prussian, 
and Sardinian governments supporting the 
demands of the czar, the other three powers 
conditionally consented. The, conduct of the 
Prussian government throughout these proceed- 
ings was in all respects unjust to the allies; 
that government acted as the tool of Russia in 
the whole affair. The government press of 
Berlin justified the attempts of the czar’s emis- 
saries to seize the Isle of Serpents, and sup- 
ported the Russian interpretation of the treaty 
of March 80th, although all Europe saw that 
such interpretation was dishonest. The per- 
sonal behaviour of the king of Prussia through- 
out these transactions was as bad as the policy 
of his government, and the spirit of the press 
of Berlin. 

At last, a re-assembling of the conference 
was resolved upon, as the least of the various 
evils which presented themselves to the powers 
in the result of these questions being kept — 
open. Accordingly, the representatives of the — 
governments concerned met in Paris at the 
beginning of the year 1857. On the 6th of 
January a protocol was signed for carrying out 
the provisions of the treaty of the 30th of 
March, 1856. All the ministers who attached 
their signatures to the protocols of March, 1856, 
were not present at the renewed conference. 
Baron Hiibner on the part of Austria, Count 
Walewski for France, Lord Cowley for Eng- 
land, Count Hatzfeldt for Prussia, Baron 
Brunnow for Russia, the Marquis Villa-Ma- 
rina for Sardinia, and Mehemmed Djemil for 
Turkey, constituted the congress of plenipo- 
tentiaries who assembled at Paris in January, 
1857. 

On the 7th of January Lord Cowley com- 
municated to the Earl of Clarendon the final 
adjustment of these difficulties, which was re- 
ceived by the English minister of Foreign 
Affairs on the 8th, and met with the approba- 
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tion of the cabinet. A telegraph announcing 
the approval of the English government caused 
much rejoicing in Paris, where the desire for 
peace did not correspond with the French 
reputation for martial spirit. The great majo- 
rity of all ranks in the social scale were eager 
for “‘peace at any price.” very one had in 
his mouth the saying, ‘The glory of France 
has culminated at the Malakoff!” and this 
' seemed a sufficient reason for sacrificing the 
substantial objects of the war to the enemy, 
and for sacrificing to that enemy also faithful 
allies and friends. Considering that the success 
of the Malakoff was a surprise, and that every- 
where else during the final assault the French 
experienced ruinous defeat, the ‘‘ culmination”’ 
of French glory was not so much to boast of as 
the exhibition of French endurance and of 
French valour throughout the war, and which 
so much influenced the great result. At all 
events, our neighbours, not only in Paris, but 
throughout France, hailed the decision of Eng- 
land with unbounded joy. From the emperor 
to the peasant there was no dissembling—the 
intelligence was welcomed with exuberant 
satisfaction. What the decision of the British 
government would be was well known to the 
emperor and his cabinet, and pretty well 
understood by political society in France, but 
there was an apprehension that the supposed 
warlike propensities of Lord Palmerston would 
at the last hour possibly prevail; and as Eng- 
land was the arbitress of peace and war, the 
decision of the English cabinet was received 
with one accent of joyous acclamation through- 
out la belle France. 

The letter of Lord Cowley and the protocol 
itself were published by order of the British 
parliament early in 1857. The former docu- 
ment is full and explicit, and lays the terms of 
settlement fairly before the English govern- 
ment and nation. That there were efforts 
made by France, Prussia, and Sardinia, anta- 
gonistic to the other three powers, to gain as 
much concession as possible for Russia, were, 
however, clearly indicated by the letter of 
Lord Cowley, and drew down upon the French 
emperor and the Prussian king the severest 
denunciations of the British press and the un- 
measured disapprobation of the British people. 
Still it was felt that but for the personal bias 


of the French emperor on the side of his_ 


august ally, Queen Victoria, and of her people, 
things would have been less satisfactory,—for it 
was understood that the will of the emperor, 
in opposition to the most earnest importunities 
of his ministers, and even their intrigues, cast 
the balance so far in favour of English policy. 
It was also alleged that the empress and Prince 
Napoleon used all their influence to defeat the 
machinations of Walewski and Morny, and 
others of the emperor’s admirers who were so 
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solicitous to inaugurate a pro-Russian-anti- 
English policy. | 

Russia finding that the triple alliance of 
England, Austria, and Turkey, could not be | 
broken, and that the French emperor was at 
once decided to maintain: his friendship with 
Victoria, and be concessive to his new friend 
the czar, pretended to accept Komrat, on the 
Yalpouk, in exchange for Bolgrad, especially 
as England insisted sternly that both New and 
Old Bolgrad should belong to Moldavia. Tur- 
key demanded, with more firmness than was 
expected, that in future the Delta of the 
Danube should not belong to her simply as a 
part of her Moldavian provinces, but be 
counted a part of Turkey proper. Austria did 
not support this so warmly as England, but 
the plenipotentiaries of all these powers per- 
sisted in the demand. The Isle of Serpents 
was recognised also as belonging to Turkey 
proper. 

These arrangements filled the Russian court, 
cabinet, and people with chagrin and anger. 
The triumph of English policy and Turkish 
interests was signal. Austria had counted 
for something; she was not the mere vassal 
which the Czar Nicholas chose to represent her 
to Sir Hamilton Seymour before the war 
began. All the efforts in war and negotiation 
which Russia had put forth were foiled by 
England; the genius of one man, Viscount. 
Palmerston, and the spirit of the people of the 
British Isles, had defeated all the force and 
guile for which the Muscovite had won so 
great a reputation. 

The following is a copy of Lord Cowley’s 
letter to Lord Clarendon, and of the protocol 
which it inclosed. In the papers published by 
parliament maps and plans are annexed, show- 
ing the outline of the boundaries; to these 
plans reference is made in the protocol under ~ 
the indices of the letters printed in the copy — 
here given. The plans are not of sufficient 
interest to copy in this volume, as all that the 
general reader can feel concerned to know of 
the boundary is upon what principle it is laid 
down, and whether Muscovite access to the 
Danube is completely excluded by it; the pre- 
cise topographical limitation is of no import- 
ance, except so far as that great end is accom- 
plished. 

It may be necessary to observe, that how- 
ever the omission by the plenipotentiaries at 
the congress of 1856 of all mention of the Isle 
of Serpents showed a want of vigilance and 
of proper distrust of Russia, yet there is this 
extenuation of their error, that in no previous 
treaty between Turkey and Russia was any 
mention made of that island. ‘The conference 
of January, 1857, however, settled for ever all 
dispute concerning it, by pronouricing it an 
appendage of the Delta of the Danube. 
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Protocol, signed at Paris, the 6th of January, 
1857, for carrying out the Provisions of the 
Treaty of the 30th of March, 1856. 


LORD COWLEY TO THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
(Received January 8th.) 
Paris, January 7th, 1857. 

. My Lorp,—I have the honour to inclose 
herewith a certified copy of the protocol of 
conference, with the plans annexed thereto, 
signed yesterday at the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs by the plenipotentiaries of Great Bri- 
tain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sar- 
dinia, and Turkey, wherein are recorded the 
results of the discussions which have taken 
place on certain points ‘connected with the 
execution of the treaty of the 30th of March, 
and by which, I trust, are definitively set at 
rest the differences of opinion which had arisen 
among the powers, parties to that treaty, respect- 
ing the right interpretation of Article XX., in 
consequence of its being found on actual sur- 
vey that certain localities were not situated as 
had been supposed by the Paris Congress. 

Although it is matter of regret, it is not 
surprising, considering the scanty information 
which could be obtained respecting the geo- 
graphical details of the countries bordering the 
Lower Danube, that these errors should have 
occurred, or that, in endeavouring to rectify 
them, differences of opinion should have mani- 
fested themselves among the parties interested. 


But it was the duty of all, if a common centre | 


of union was to be sought; if disagreement 
was not to degenerate into animosity; if the 
treaty of the 30th of March was not to remain 
a dead letter—to abate somewhat of their re- 
spective views, and to meet each other in a 
conciliatory spirit. The decision of the majo- 
rity of the conference might, indeed, have 
been appealed to, but when opinions had been 
so strongly pronounced, it could not have been 
enforced without leaving a feeling of soreness 
to be deprecated in the minds of those whose 
judgment was overruled. The necessity of a 
compromise, if harmony was to be preserved, 
was felt by all, and the emperor, moved by 
this consideration, took upon himself to pro- 
pose a settlement, which has been accepted by 
all parties. 

The arrangement proposed by his majesty, 
while if maintains inviolate, by assigning both 
New and Old Bolgrad to Moldavia, the prin- 
ciple on which Article XX. was originally 
framed, of removing Russia from all communi- 
cation with the Danube and Lower Pruth, 
meets the desire of the Russian government to 
have a capital for the Bulgarian colonies which 
remain to Russia, by giving her the town of 
Komrat, on the Yalpouk. At the same time 
the wish expressed by Turkey that the Delta 
of the Danube, of which she formerly was 
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mistress, should be restored to her instead of 
being transferred to Moldavia, is acceded to, 
and the Isle of Serpents is declared to be an 
appendage of the Delta. 

Her majesty’s government having met this 
proposal in the same conciliatory spirit in 
which it had been made by the French govern- 
ment and the other governments interested, 
moved by sentiments equally honourable, hav- 
ing notified their acquiescence in it, the task 
of the plenipotentiaries has been limited to 
recording in a collective instrument the agree- 
ment at which their governments had sepa- 
rately arrived. 

It only remains for me to congratulate your 
lordship and her majesty’s government on this 
termination of difficulties and discussions, 
which have not been without their gravity, 
and to express the hope that the agreement 
which has thus been attained may prove an 
omen of continued peace and friendship among 
the powers who have given this proof of good- 
will and respect for each other. 

I have, &c., 
CowLry. 


— 


IncLtosurn. 
(Lranslation.) 
[Protocol, signed at Paris, J anuary 6th, 1857.] 
Present :-— 
The Plenipotentiaries of Austria, 


A FRANCE, 

+ GREAT BRITAIN, 
% PRussIA, 

re Russia, 

a SARDINIA, 

ee TURKEY, 


The plenipotentiaries of the courts of Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, 
and Turkey, duly authorised, having assembled 
in conference in order to devise the means of 
terminating the difficulties which the Boundary 
Commission, charged with the execution of 
Article XX. of the Treaty of Paris, has en- 
countered in consequence of the position of 
places, have decided, after an examination of 
the reports of the Boundary Commissioners, 
that the said frontier shall be definitely traced, 
according to the Plan No. 1, initialled by the 
undersigned, and annexed to the present pro- 
tocol; that it shall, consequently, commence 
from the Black Sea at a point 2936 metres to 
the east of Lake Bourna-Sola, marked on the 
said plan by the letter 2, and following a 
broken line shown by the letters ¢, d, ¢, J, kh, I; 
t, h, m, n, 0, where it joins the Akerman 
Road, which it follows as far as the letter Dp; 
proceeding from thence to the Val de Trajan 
by the letters g, 7, s, t, w, v, 2, y, d’, &, f, 7, 
e; following the Val de Trajan as far as the 
letter p’; again taking the Akerman Road as 
far as the ravine of Ali-Aga, which it ascends 
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as far as the letter ¢’; passing thence by the 
letters u’, v, 2’, y’; reaching from thence, in a 
straight line, to the Val de Trajan at the point 
where it is intersected by the River Karakourt 
coming from Koubey, and following it as far as 
the River Yalpouk, the mid-channel of which 
it ascends to the mouth of the Kirsaou, to the 
north of Kongas, and at the letter A; ascend- 
ing this stream till the line meets the road 
from Komrat to Borogani, at the letter <A’, 
which road it follows as far as the letter B, 
and thence ascends the Lower Yalpougel as 
far as the letter C, and proceeds as far as the 
letter D, where it mects the Saratsika, which 
it ascends as far as the letter E; proceeding 
from thence towards the Pruth, by the line in- 
dicated by the letters vo”, 2”, y", 27, r", a", 
Oey Mer GAO ais We ht ee ee 

The plenipotentiaries having agreed that the 
marking out of the boundary, and the delivery 
of the territory to Moldavia, shall be completed 
by the 30th of March next, at the latest, it is 
understood that the Austrian troops shall have 
evacuated the principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and that the British squadron shall 
have quitted the Black Sea and the Bosphorus, 
at latest, at the same date. 

The Convention of the Straits will, from 
that time, come into force. 

The plenipotentiaries agree that the islands 
included between the different branches of the 
Danube at its mouth, and forming the Delta of 
that river, as shown by the Plan No. 2 here- 
unto annexed, and initialled, shall, instead of 
being annexed to the principality of Moldavia, 
as stipulated by Article XXI. of the Treaty of 
Paris, be replaced under the immediate sove- 
reignty of the Sublime Porte, of which they 
formerly held. 

The plenipotentiaries agree, moreover, that 
the Treaty of Paris having, like the treaties 
previously concluded between Russia and Tur- 
key, been silent with regard to the Isle of Ser- 
pents, that island is to be considered as an 
appendage to the Delta of the Danube, and 
must, in consequence, follow its destination. 

In the general interest of maritime com- 
merce, the Ottoman government engages to 
maintain on that island a lighthouse destined 
to render secure the navigation of vessels pro- 
ceeding to the Danube and to the port of 
Odessa; the River Commission, established by 
Article XVII. of the Treaty of Paris for the 
purpose of maintaining the mouths of that 
river, and the neighbouring parts of the sea, 
in a navigable state, will see to the regular 
performance of the service of such lighthouse. 

The present protocol shall have the same 
force and validity as if it had assumed the 
form of a convention; but it is understood 
that, when the Boundary Commission shall 
have concluded its labours, a convention shall 
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be signed by the high contracting powers, 
recording the frontier such as it shall have 
been established by the commissioners, and 
the resolutions taken on the subject of the 
Isle of Serpents and the Delta of the Danube. 
(Signed) Hipver. 
WALEWSKI. 
CowLeY. 
HatzFrLpr. 
Brunyow. 
Virrta-Martina. 
Mernemmep Dsemtt. 


It will be seen that when this protocol was 
signed the Boundary Commission had not con- 
cluded its labours. Ultimately these were 
brought to a successful termination, Russia no 
longer offering any impediment. She saw at 
last that the course of obstruction previously 
pursued could render no service to her inte- 
rests, and might still further expose her to 
humiliation. : 

Still there were discussions of a painful and 
protracted nature connected with Wallachia 
and Moldavia, in which Russia was the agent 
of mischief, and Turkey exposed to apprehen- 
sions concerning the nature of the future rela- 
tions of her trans-Danubian provinces. 

The government of those territories, it 
was hoped, placed for ever beyond Russian 
control, or even a pretext for Russian inter- 
ference, had to be fixed in accordance with the 
treaty of Paris, and the czar here found an- 
other apportunity for meddling mischievously 
with Turkish interests, and for intriguing 
against Turkish influence and authority, and 
even the future integrity of the sultan’s em- 
pire. It will be recollected that the religion 
of the Rouman race is according to the Greek 
rite, and that this circumstance gives to the 
czar an influence in those provinces. The 
Greek priests of Russia have necessarily much | 
intercourse with their brethren of the borders. 
A sympathy, natural and even proper, would 
be supposed d prtore to exist between the 
Russian and Rouman peoples, but more espe- 
cially their clergy. When the czar installed 
himself, under pretence of this sympathy, the 
quast-protector of the whole territory from 
Podolia to the Danube, from the Pruth to the 
Austrian frontier,—having previously con- 
quered Bessarabia, another province inha- 
bited by the Roumans,—he was regarded in 
Europe generally as virtually master of all that 
fertile realm. So oppressive were his exac- 
tions, so haughty his military officers, so dis- 
honest his civil officials, so coarse and brutal his 
soldiery, so jealous was he of the legitimate in- 
fluence of the patriarch of Constantinople, and : 
so hotly eager for the recognition of his own 
official religious supremacy, without waiting 
for time, and the intrigues of his clerical and 
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official agents, to draw the people quietly be- 
neath his ecclesiastical yoke—that the Roumans 
became hostile to him, and preferred their 
allegiance to Turkey under the existing gua- 
rantees of religious liberty, or, more properly, 
their religious ascendancy, in the provinces. 
‘here has always been a large party, even in 
Bessarabia and Podolia, who regarded the 
Greek patriarch as the centre of Greek unity, 
and the czar as an ecclesiastical usurper. ‘This 
feeling was still stronger in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, although Turkey took no pains to 
cultivate it; while within the Austrian borders, 
the Roumans were encouraged to look to Con- 
stantinople rather than St. Petersburg for the 
head of their rite, while of course Austria 
‘“‘left no stone unturned”’ to loosen the con- 
nection with both capitals, and insidiously to 
disseminate the religious influence which has 
its spring and centre at Rome. Under these 
circumstances the only hope, after the treaty 
of Paris, especially as interpreted and defined 
by the protocol of January, 1857, which Russia 
could entertain of infringing upon the authority 
of the Porte in Danubian Turkey must be 
found in the exercise, if possible, of a power- 
ful fanatical religious influence in the Moldo- 
Vallachian territory. The new boundary in 
Bessarabia left it impossible for Moscow to 
come politically to the Danube, except through 
the influence of the Greek priesthood in the 
two provinces. ‘The czar, therefore, by his 
agents, embarrassed in every possible way the 
settlement of the treaty of Paris in reference 
to those provinces. A large party in those 
countries was desirous for their political union. 
This desire sprung from patriotic motives in 
the main. It was thought that the Rouman 
race united would wield a power which sur- 
rounding governments would be compelled to 
respect. This party demanded that, in any 
settlement of the future government of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, the union of the two 
provinces, politically, religiously, judicially, 
and commercially, should be a sine gud non. 
Russia at once laid hoid of this patriotic feel- 
ing for her own purposes: for seeing that it 
would be easier for her to move by her in- 
trigues one government than two governments, 
she favoured the union. Besides, the more 
compact and strong a Greek province (Greek 
in religion, although not in race) on the Turkish 
frontier, the more formidable in any outburst 
of religious fanaticism or secular differences 
that province would be. The more easy also 
would it be to incorporate the whole of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia with Bessarabia and 
Podolia, in case any convulsion gave Russia an 
opportunity of so doing, when ‘‘ the sick man’”’ 
might be ailing more than heretofore, and the 
Western governments, at war with one another, 
or 80 occupied with adverse powers or their 
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own internal affairs as to prevent their inter- 
position. Besides, a strong province, with a 
single government (that government possessing 
an independence unknown to a provincial con- 
stitution in any other empire) professing the 
same religion—the religion of Russia, the 
people, by race and religion, allied to those 
inhabiting the contiguous provinces of Austria, 
would be a standing menace to that power as 
well as Turkey. Russia in fact felt that Mol- 
davia and Wallachia united, their government 
substantially independent of the Porte, con- 
nected with Russia by religions sympathy at 
least, perhaps in a little time by ecclesiastical 
official relations also, she could use that pro- 
vince as a fulcrum for the lever of her power, 
to upheave and break, not only the empire of 
the sultan, but also that of the kasir. 

Russia had not abandoned her designs against 
Turkey—she had only deferred them. The 
snake was scotched, but that was all. The 
ezar still believed in Peter the Great, both as a 
statesman and a prophet, and the policy sha- 
dowed forth by Menschikoff at Constantinople, 
in 1853, was furtively cherished at St. Peters- 
burg in 1857. The tide of Russian glory had 
been rolled back, but as where the waters of 
the sea have ebbed, a spring tide may roll them. 
higher than before; so Russian statesmen hoped 
for Russian power, and especially for the flow 
of that power on towards the great capital of 
Eastern Europe, even yet. The Porte per- 
ceived this covert ambition, and resisted the 
union of the provinces. Not only so; but the 
ministers of the sultan pressed their views 
unfairly and impolitically upon the provinces, 
by practical measures inconsistent with the 
existing constitutions there, and the basis of 
future government laid down by the Paris 
conference. ‘The agents of the vizier inflamed 
the evils; it was the interest of his government 
to soothe and heal. Constantinople, Bucharest, 
and Jassy, became so many new foc? of political 
finesse connected with this subject. The in- 
terest of the Porte lay in the absence of all 
trick, and a close clinging to England, her 
counsels, her policy, and her protection. ‘‘ The 
divans ad hoc’’ were convoked and revoked, 
and were the subjects of ceaseless intrigue, 
diplomatic clamour, and misunderstanding. 

Austria took a firm footing at last amidst this 
hubbub. She feared for the safety of her Da- 
cian provinces, where the people were loyal: she 
dreaded Russian ambition and Russian re- 
venge. It had not been her desire to see Turkey 
strong on her frontier, but her eyes were at last 
opened to the truth that alliance with Turkey 
and England is the true policy of Austria. She 
should make it as much the interest of the 
Western governments to preserve the integrity 
of the Austrian empire, as a regards Russia, 
as they find it to be their interest to preserve 
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the integrity of the dominions of the sultan, so 
far as the encroachment of any great Kuropean 
power is concerned. Under these circum- 
stances Austria sided with Turkey, and declared 
boldly that, until there was some sufficient 
guarantee that the power of the Porte should 
not be undermined in the provinces, Austrian 
troops would hold them for the sultan. This 
language was adopted at the instigation of the 
Porte itself, and with the sanction of England, 
who saw the danger, and resolved, with the 
characteristic firmness of her premier and of 
her foreign minister, to meet it with adequate 
resolution. 

The menace of an English fleet in the Bos- 
phorus, and an Austrian army in the princi- 
palities, were not unnecessary to meet the new 
intrigues of Russia. 
case, as France once more played false to Eng- 
land, and coquetted with her recent enemy. 
As the elder Napoleon with. the elder Alex- 
ander, so the younger Napoleon with the 
younger Alexander. The upstart emperor, in 
either case, instead of relying upon his own 
genius and the suffrage of France, sought to 
conciliate legitimacy, and ally a despotism, 
created by genius and the popular will, with 
one which pleaded the yus divinwm, and pointed 
batk with mailed hand to generations of undis- 
puted authority. France backed Russia un- 
righteously and shamefully in the scheme of 
provincial union, although it was as clear to 
the French government as to that of England, 
Austria, or Turkey, that it would not promote 
the freedom of the provinces, and that the ends 
of Russia would alone be answered by such a 
measure. It had been agreed at Paris by the 
plenipotentiaries that the opinion of the inha- 
bitants should be taken as to the future go- 
vernment of those countries, and that ‘‘ the 
powers”’ should not interfere with the expres- 
sion of this opinion in any way. Russia at 
once violated this compact, as she does every 
agreement into which she enters; for her agents 
were forthwith set to work, and the Greek 
priests of the provinces became also her agents, 
to incite the people in favour of the plan upon 
which she had set her heart. It was France, 
however, that first publicly violated the agree- 
ment. Counts Walewski and Morny once 
more conspired to counteract Turkish and 
English views. The IMoniteur announced the 
opinion of the French government. This was 
done in a tone of insolent braggadocio, resem- 
bling very much an imperial decree. It was 
' met, however, by the English government by 
quiet, dignified, but firm remonstrance; and 
from that hour the English ministry, before 
neutral, took its course against the union. 
The English press also noticed, in a defiant 
tone, the grandiloquent announcements of the 
Moniteur and the other Parisian journals. The 
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| spirit of the British government and press 


caused the French government and press to 
recede from their bold and imperious tone. The 
Austrian government, and the press of Vienna, 
emboldened by the example of England, de- 
clared the fixed resolution of the emperor to 
resist the pro-Russian measure. The Walew- 
ski-Morny gang of politicians by whom the 
French imperial throne was so unworthily 
surrounded were alarmed at the decided stand 
of the three great powers, but did not abandon 
their intrigues. Russia maintained a more 
astute policy than France, avoiding such overt 
acts as would further outrage the indignant 
feelings of the Austrian court, cabinet, and 
army, or of the English government and 


| people. 


Prussia during all this turmoil worked with 
what little influence she had for Russia and 
France. She cared nothing about the union 
of “the provinces,’ but she hated Austria, 
feared France, loved Russia; as France and 
Russia were on one side, and England and 
Austria on the other, and she had most to 
apprehend from the former two powers, she 
used the small modicum of her influence once 
more against the latter. Sardinia had been 
so flattered by Russia, and was in a position 
of such natural hostility to Austria, that her 
moral power was also against Turkey; still, 
the court and cabinet of Turin behaved with 
justice, moderation, and good taste throughout 
the controversy. 

In this embroglio the Belgian government 
incurred most disgrace. Throughout the war 
the minister of that power offered impotent 
but malicious affront to the allies at Constan- 
tinople. The individual himself, as well as 
the governmentshe represented, was, politically, 
too contemptible for France and England to 
take notice of either; besides, 1 was the 
interest of the French emperor to see an ultra- 
montane government at Brussels much more 
than it was an inconvenience to have an am- 
bassador of that government at Constantinople 
sympathising with the Russian autocrat. The 
king of the Belgians was the uncle of the 
Queen of England, and also of her consort, 
and the king himself was said to be embar- 
rassed by the despotic principles of the govern- 
ment forced upon him by a parliamentary ma- 
jority, whose representative the ambassador at 
the Turkish court might be considered. At 
last, in May, 1857, the intrigues of the Bel- 
gian ambassador to disturb the provinces led 
to his expulsion from Constantinople by the 
Turkish government, and made him the laugh- 
ing-stock of so many members of the diplomatic 
corps of that capital as thought it worth while 
to laugh at him. It was, however, believed 
in Northern and Western Europe that the 
King of the Belgians was not so much opposed 
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to the conduct of his ostensible envoy as he 
himself wished to be believed in Paris and in 
London. A desire to see the provinces united, 
for the purpose of their entire separation from 
the government of the sultan, was attributed 
to the Belgian king. His motive in wishing 
their entire independence was said to be the 
appointment of his second son, the Count of 
Flanders, to the sovereignty. The King of 
Prussia was in favour of this scheme; and-as a 
marriage between the Princess Charlotte of 
Belgium and an Austrian grand-duke was on 
the ‘apis, it was thought that the opposition of 
the kasir to the union of the provinces would be 
mollified by the prospect of their independence 
under a Belgian prince. Russia and France 
saw through the flimsy veil by which Belgium 
affected to cover her policy, and they accord- 
ingly used the agents of that government as if 
they had been their own, repudiating them 
when it was necessary or convenient. 

The French emperor was supposed to be 
playing a similar game to that so absurdly 
played by the King of the Belgians. The 
emperor wanted for Prince Napoleon a king- 
dom somewhere, and it was supposed the prin- 
cipalities would suit him. The prince and the 
emperor were probably not of the same mind. 
It would be easier for a scion of the house of 
Cobourg to accommodate his conscience to the 
Greek rite than for the Prince Napoleon to 
do so. 

Whatever might be the separate interests of 
the czar, the Emperor of the French, and the 
King of the Belgians, their policy was not 
conflicting—they played into one another’s 
hands, but all lost. The firmness of the Pal- 
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merston cabinet defeated all the wiles and 
machinations of these entriguantes. The Aus- 
trian and Turkish governments were encou- 
raged by the decision of England, and France 
again gave way after much bluster and some 
arrogance. Count Walewski was a very un- 
fortunate minister, and proved himself utterly 
unable to cope with Lord Clarendon. Were it 
not for the superior ability of the emperor 
himself, the French government would have 
been the easy dupes of Russia, and France 
would have been committed to a policy at 
once humiliating and destructive. The Eng- 
lish government finally conceded the judicial 
and commercial union of the provinces, but 
this was, in fact, to soothe the offended vanity 
of the French politicians, for England never 
had any motive or desire to resist the applica- 
tion to either province of a judicial and com- 
mercial system applicable to both; her objec- 
tion was. to a political union—a blending of 
the two states into one, so as to subserve the 
national designs of Russia, or the personal 
designs of any of the petty princes of Chris- 
tendom, against the integrity of the Turkish 
empire, for which she had so bravely battled 
and bled. 

The termination of this struggle concern- 
ing the Dacian provinces was the termination 
of the diplomatic and actual history of the 
war. 

One more chapter shall be devoted to home, 
and to asingle event at home—an event which, 
from its domestic appeal to our patriotic sym- 
pathies, more appropriately closes our story 
than could a record of diplomatic craft and 
foreign intrigue. 
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CHAPTER CXXVIII. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE VICTORIA CROSS, THE BADGE OF THE NEW ORDER OF VALOUR, IN 
HYDE PARK, BY THE QUEEN IN PERSON, IN THE PRESENCE OF HER TROOPS AND PEOPLE. 


—CLOSE OF THIS HISTORY. 


“For valour.”’—Jnscription on the Victoria Cross. 


Tur bestowment of the Victoria Cross by her | with displeasure.* 


majesty in person, in the presence of her troops, 
was looked forward to with the deepest inte- 
rest by the recipients, the army, and the gene- 
ral public. The badge itself was unworthy of 
the occasion, and of the order of which it was 
the symbol. It was poor in appearance, and 
the conception was without dignity. It con- 
sisted of a cross cast from the metal of cannon 
captured from the enemy, bearing as the effigy 
a coarse design of the lion and crown, and on 
the lower part of the perpendicular bar a scroll, 
with the words ‘‘For Vatour.”’ ‘The execu- 
tion was rude, and its whole appearance was 
regarded both by the army and the public 
VOL, II. 


Friday, the 26th of June, 
1857, was appointed as the day for the distri- 
bution of these tokens of the esteem in which 
her majesty and her people held the bravest of 
their brave. The place selected for the cele- 
bration was only appropriate because of its 
local and historic associations. In every other 
respect it was the worst that could be possibly 
selected. ‘The quartermaster-general thought 


* A witty satirist thus cleverly wrote concerning it :— 
THE PLAIN CROSS OF VALOUR. 


*¢ Here’s Valour’s Cross, my men; ’twill serve, 
Though rather ugly—take it. 
John Bull a medal can deserve, 
But can’t contrive to make it.” 
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otherwise, and he was supported by a portion 
of the press. The Daily News, generally so 
impartial and accurate, described the posi- 
tion thus :—‘‘ For some days previous to the 
ceremonial, opinions had been freely expressed 
that Hyde Park was not the best site for its 
celebration, but in our judgment it presented 
more of the requisites and fewer of the draw- 
backs for such a pageant than the Horse-guards’ 
Parade, which is in the centre of the heat and 
dust of the town, is circumscribed in extent, 
and has exceeding narrow means of ingress and 
egress, matters of deep importance whenever 
great crowds of people are to be collected. 
Hyde Park, in short, looked exceedingly well 
as seen through the mellow mist of a mid- 
summer morning, with its bronze Achilles in 
the foreground pointing to the scene of the 
review, its wide expanse of grassy plain, its 
clumps of fine trees, and its ever-moving crowd, 
all converging in long streams towards the 
great centre of attraction.” This language 
fairly represents the views of those who ap- 
proved of the quartermaster-general’s selec- 
tion. The site chosen was somewhat convex; 
the parade of the Horse Guards is not in 
the centre of the smoke and dust of the town, 
and the means of exit from St. James’s Park 
were numerous and ample, while the nature of 
the ground around the grand parade of the 
Horse Guards would have afforded a far greater 
number of persons an opportunity of witnessing 
the scene. However, the site chosen was not 
made the most of. The praises accorded by 
the Morning Chronicle, Morning Post, Daily 
News, and other daily papers, to the accommo- 
dation provided for the people were not merited 
by the authorities, while the censures lavished 
upon them by the Zimes and Morning Adver- 
taser undoubtedly were deserved. The arrange- 
ments for the privileged public to whom tickets 
were given were described by the Dazly News 
as ‘‘a line of convenient open galleries running 
along the whole length of the ground, and 
capable of accommodating from ten to twelve 
thousand persons.’”’ ‘‘ These galleries—or pens, 
as they might be called—were, except the 
three central ones, without seats, an omission 
which caused serious inconvenience, and was 
much remarked on. On the other hand, their 
admirable viewing capabilities, and the strength 
of their construction reflected great credit on 
Sir Benjamin Hall, and the staff of the board 
of works by whom the right honourable baro- 
net’s judicious arrangements were carried out.”’ 
As the author of this book possessed a peer’s 
ticket, and traversed nearly the whole line of 
the galleries, very well described as “pens,” 
he can aver that it would be utterly impossible 
to contrive any arrangement for the ostensible 
accommodation of that portion of the public 
for which it was designed more awkward and 
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unsuitable. As there were no seats, tall men 
— officers with their helmets and shakos among 
them—occupied front places, while in the 
centre and at the top of the “pens” or gal- 
leries delicate ladies, aged persons, and others 
of low stature, could see no more of the glo- 
rious transactions of the day than the vendors 
of lemonade and ginger beer, who moved to 
and fro in the rear of the unprivileged crowd, 
who were left to push their own way as best 
they could to a view of the field. Had there 
been seats, ladies, the aged, and the feeble, 
could have taken front positions, which would 
have been readily conceded, while the tall and 
strong would have had an equally good view 
from the rear. The galleries being on an in- 
clined plane of coarse planking, without seats, 
those behind pressed upon those before, under 
the fiercest sun that for forty years had shone 
upon London, and ladies of the highest distinc- 
tion suffered much. The galleries ran along in 
straight lines to the right and left of that pro- 
vided for her majesty and suite (which she did 
not enter); and as she did not move far for- 
ward into the field for the purpose of the dis- 
tribution, only a few hundred persons out of 
the 16,000 who were ‘‘ accommodated” in the 
horse-boxes called galleries had even a glimpse 
of the august ceremonial. 

The distribution of the cross was made the 
occasion for a grand review of the troops in 
London who could be spared from the routine 
duties of the garrison, and such regiments as 
the authorities chose to bring up from Alder- 
shot. In this matter the secretary of war 
showed an unfair partiality to his countrymen. 
The 79th Highlanders were honoured with a 
post on the occasion, although the regiment 
had seen comparatively little service during 
the Crimean campaign, while the 19th, the 
88th, ana other regiments at Aldershot which 
had borne the brunt of war, were not called 
upon to partake in the glory of the occasion. 
No corps in the service was more ready to do 
its duty—no men in the army were more for- 
ward to serve her majesty in the field or the 
breach than her gallant Highlanders, for when 
did Scotsmen ever turn their back upon a foe? 
but in this particular celebration those regi- 
ments were most entitled to take part who had 
suffered and performed most in the actual con- 
flict. The men reviewed consisted of the 
household cavalry and infantry, some troops of 
horse artillery, the Enniskillen Dragoons, 
11th Hussars, 79th Highlanders, Rifle Bri- 
gade, a battalion of the Royal Marines, detach- 
ments of engineers, sappers, and miners, am- 
bulance, army works, and land-transport corps, 
about 200 sailors, the Chelsea pensioners, and 
the boys of the Duke of York’s Military School 
and of the Royal Naval School. The whole 
were under the command of Sir Colin Camp- 
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bell: the artillery was commanded by Sir 
W. F. Williams, Bart., of Kars; the infantry 
by Lords de Ros and William Paulet; the 
Karl of Cardigan had charge of the cavalry. 

From the early hour of seven o’clock the 
populace poured to the field in vast streams by 
every thoroughfare which conducted: to the 
park; and long before the hour appointed for 
the ceremony the stands set apart for the 
nobility, gentry, and officers not on duty, were 
filled to inconvenience, fashionable crowds in 
vain resorting to importunity to conquer the 
obstructive fidelity of the police for a place 
within the enclosures. 

The royal ‘‘stand” was profusely decorated, 
and chairs of state were placed within it. In 
front of it stood a table covered with scarlet 
cloth, and the crosses were strewed upon it. 
The troops were drawn up in line, the centre 
being opposite to the place set apart for her 
majesty. The cavalry occupied her majesty’s 
left; next to them the household infantry ; 
then the engineers, sappers and miners, High- 
landers, Rifle Brigade, sailors, and marines. 
I'he Guards occupied the flanks. The boys of 
the military and naval schools were placed on 
the flanks at right angles with the artillery. 
‘he pensioners of Chelsea Hospital were drawn 
up in line upon her majesty’s right as spec- 
tators; the position assigned to them was in 
front of what may be called the grand stand, 
occupied by those of the public who had 
tickets—a very inconvenient arrangement, as 
they intercepted the view of those who stood 
lowest within the enclosure. Many of these 
veterans wore medals, badges of honour for 
their participation in the Peninsular struggle, 
and the Belgian and French campaign of 1815, 
and some for services in India. The appear- 
ance of the troops’ was very fine; many of 
them were bronzed with the sun of the Crimea, 
and the younger men with that of the camp at 
Aldershot. Among the spectators was a large 
number of veterans, whose breasts were covered 
with decorations—the badges of high military 
orders, as well as medals commemorative of 
great battles or important campaigns. The 
position of the mass of the people was remote, 
and not one in a thousand could catch so much 
as a glimpse of the grand ceremonial. 

Immediately in front of the royal pavilion 
was drawn up the line of heroes—sixty-two in 
number—upon whom the honorary reward was 
about to be conferred. They were marshalled 
by Lieutenant Knox, of the Rifle Brigade, 
whose breast was a blaze of military decora- 
tions, and whose empty sleeve showed that he 
had lost an arm in defence of his queen and 
country. He was the object of very especial 
interest and sympathy; and even the titled 
and aristocratic persons who crowded the posi- 
tion at which the author of these pages was 


favoured with a place, not only regarded Lieu- 
tenant Knox with sympathy, but commented. 
freely upon the circumstance of such a man 
still remaining a subaltern. The names and 
rank in the service of these recipients of the 
Victoria Cross were as follow :— 


ROYAL NAVY. 
(Ineluding the Naval Brigade employed on Shore.) 


Commander Henry James Raby. 

Commander John Bythesea (Baltic). 
Commander Hugh Talbot Burgoyne. 
Lieutenant Charles Davis Lucas (Baltic). 
Lieutenant William Nathan Wright Hewett. 
Mr. John Roberts, gunner. 

Mr. Joseph Kellaway, boatswain. 

Mr. Henry Cooper, boatswain. 

Joseph Trewavas, seaman. 

Thomas Reeves, seaman. 

Henry Curtis, boatswain’s mate. ' 
George Ingouville, captain of the mast (Baltic). 


ROYAL MARINES. 


First Lieutenant George Dare Dowell (Baltic). 
Thomas Wilkinson, bombardier. 


THE ARMY. 


2nd Dragoons.—Sergeant-major John Grieve. 

4th Dragoons.—Private Samuel Parkes. 

llth Hussars.— Lieutenant Alexander 
(late of). 

17th Lancers.—Troop-sergeant-major John Berryman. 

ftoyal Artillery.—Colonel Collingwood Dickson, C.B.; 
Captain Andrew Henry, quartermaster (late of the 
Land Transport Corps); Captain Gronow Davis; 
Sergeant Daniel Cambridge; Gunner and Driver 
Thomas Arthur. . 

Royal Engineers.—Lieutenant Gerald Graham; Corporal 
John Ross; Corporal William J. Lendrim; Sapper 
John Perie. 

Grenadier Guards.—Colonel the Hon. H. Hugh Manvers 
Percy; Brevet-major Sir Charles Russell, Bart. ; 
Sergeant Alfred Ablett; Private Anthony Palmer. 

Coldstream Guards.—Brevet-major Gerald Littlehales 
Goodlake; Brevet-major John Augustus Conolly 
(late of the 49th regiment) ; Private George Strong. 

Scots Fusileer Guards,—Brevet-major Robert James 
Lindsay ; Sergeant James M‘Kechnie; Private Wil- 
liam Reynolds. 

4th Regiment.—Private Thomas Grady. 

7th Legiment.—Lieutenant William Hope (late of); 
Assistant-surgeon Thomas Egerton Hale, M.D.; 
Private Matthew Hughes; Private William Nor- 
man, 

8th Regiment.—Ensign Andrew Moynihan, _ 

19th Regiment.—Private Samuel Evans; Private John 
Lyons. 

23rd Regiment (A.)—Lieutenant Luke O’Connor; Cor- 
poral Robert Shields (ate of). : 

34th Regiment.—Private William Coffey; Private John 
Sims (late of). 

44th Regiment.—Sergeant William M‘Wheeney. 

49th Regiment.—Sergeant George Walters (late of); 
Corporal James Owens. | 

97th Regiment.—Brevet-major Charles Henry Lumley ; 
Sergeant John Coleman. : 

Rifle Brigade, 1st Battalion.—Brevet-major the Hon. 
Henry H. Clifford; Private Francis Wheatley. 

Rifle Brigade, 2nd Battalion.—Captain William James 
Cunninghame ; Lieutenant John Knox; Private 
Roderick M‘Gregor; Private Robert Humpston; 
Private Joseph Bradshaw. 

Rife Brigade, 3rd Battalion.—Brevet-major Claude 
Thomas Bourchier, 


Rofalk Navy. ay. ea eee ae, ee 
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Robert Dunn 


Grand total for both services. . . 62 
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While all those gallant men attracted the 
notice of the troops, and of the privileged few 
who were in a position to see them distinctly, 
some more particularly drew attention as well 
as Lieutenant Knox. One of these was a 
man named Shields, a park-keeper. He had 
been in the 23rd (Royal Welsh Fusileers). 
His dress as a park-keeper made him con- 
spicuous, and led to inquiries concerning his 
services. He received the decoration for going 
out three times under a desperate fire to carry 
in wounded officers. A policeman, numbered 
444 in the R division, also by his garb attracted 
the notice of the public, and many inquiries 
were made concerning his services. He had 
been a soldier in the 49th regiment, and re- 
_ peatedly distinguished himself by acts of intre- 
pidity; among them an act of heroism similar 
to those which made Shields the object of 
“public honour. Lieutenant Hewett received 
more particular notice from her majesty than 
any other upon whose breast she placed the 
badge of this most honourable order. It will 
be recollected by the readers of this History, 
that this officer behaved most heroically in the 
siege of Sebastopol. He commanded the Lan- 
caster battery, and when, in a moment of peril, 
the Russians advancing upon his flank, and 
the British infantry retiring, he was ordered 
to spike his remaining gun and retreat, he, 
doubting that such an order came from his 
superior, or perhaps affecting to doubt it, re- 
fused comphance. Instead of retiring, he broke 
down part of the parapet of his battery, widened 
the rest for his gun, and thereby extended the 
range. He then loaded with grape and canis- 
ter, and directed the gun upon the advancing 
Russians, who were swept in whole ranks 
away by the near and powerful charge of this 
enormous gun. This heroic and skilful act 
was the means of retrieving the fortunes of the 
moment; the British infantry were reinforced 
and rallied, and the Russians were repulsed : 
as they retreated, Hewett, with his Lancaster, 
carried destruction among them. These heroes 
are particularly named, not because their de- 
serts were greater than those of their gallant 
comrades in honour, but because they were 
more noticed by the general public, and one of 
them at least by her majesty. Our space does 
not permit us to recount the deeds of all. 

Her majesty quitted Buckingham Palace 
about a quarter to 10 o’clock. © The royal pro- 
cession left the garden entrance in the following 
order :— 


His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort. 
Lady Churchill. 
Lady Codrington. Prince Alfred. 
Colonel F. H. Seymour. Baron de Moltke. 
Lieutenant Cowell. 
Her majesty, the Prince Consort, and the 


remainder of the above, were on horseback, 


Her Majesty Prince Frederick 
the Queen. William of Prussia. 
The Prince of Wales. 
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and on reaching Constitution Hill were joined 
by the carriage procession, which had been 
formed in the quadrangle of the palace and 
which consisted of — 

An open carriage and four, conveying the 
Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, 
the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice. 

An open carriage and four, conveying the 
Princesses Helena and Louisa, and the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, and the Marchioness of 
Ely, lady in waiting. 

An open carriage and four, conveying Prince 
Arthur and Prince Leopold, Lady Caroline 
Barrington, Lady Superintendent, and Lady 
Augusta Bruce, Lady in Waiting to the Duchess 
of Kent. 

An open carriage and four, conveying the 
Prince of Leinengen, Lady Geraldine Somerset, 
Lady in Waiting to the Duchess of Cambridge, 
and the Honourable Eleanor Stanley and the 
Honourable Louisa Gordon, Maids of Honour 
in Waiting. ; 

An open carriage and four, conveying Lord 
de 'Tabley, Lord in Waiting, Lieutenant colonel 
F. Cavendish, Groom in Waiting, Colonel Sir 
George Couper, Equerry in Waiting to the 
Duchess of Kent, and Major Baron Knesebeck, 
Kiquerry in Waiting to the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. 

Lord Alfred Paget, Clerk Marshal, Major- 
general the Hon. 6. Grey, and Lord. Charles 
Fitzroy, Equerries to the Queen, and Captain 
du Plat, Equerry to the Prince Consort, were | 
in attendance on horseback. A detachment of 
the Royal Horse Guards formed the escort of 
the Queen. 

At eight minutes to ten, the firing of a royal 
salute by the artillery announced that her 
majesty was entering Hyde Park. This was 
the signal that the grand incident of the day © 
had commenced, and the excitement ran 
through the line of troops, and along the 
dense dark circle of the populace, who were 
well described as “ the frame of the picture.” 
The order in which the Royal cortége entered 
the park was as follows :— 


Captain Sayer, 
Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General. 
Detachment of Royal Horse Guards. 

The Sovereign’s led horses. 
Aides-de-camp to the General Commanding-in-Chief, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maude (extra). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burghersh, Clifton, 
Colonel Tyrwhitt, Hon. Colonel Macdonald. 
Aides-de- -camp to the Queen, 

Col. Marquis of Ailesbury,; Colonel Patten, 

Colonel Duke of Buccleuch, Colonel Lord Dynevor, 

Col. Marquis of Donegal, Colonel Holloway, 

Colonel His Serene High- 
ness Prince W. A. of 
Saxe Weimar, 

Colonel Sir T. Troutridee 
Deputy Adjutant- General 
to the Forces, 
Colonel Forster. 


Colonel Lake, 


Coionel J. W. Gordon, 
Deputy Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral to the Forces, 
Hon, Colonel A. Gordon. 
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Kquerries to the Queen, and to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, in Waiting. 

Military Secretary, Quartermaster-General, 
Major-General Sir. Yorke. Major-Gen. Sir R. Airey. 
Adjutant -General Royal Adjutant-General of the 

Artillery, Forces, 
General Sir H. D. Ross. Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Wetherall. 
Iiis Royal Highness the Generai Commanding-in-Chief, 
H.R.H. Her Majesty Prince l’rederick 
Prince Albert. the QUEEN. William of Prussia. 
Gold Stick. Master of the Horse, 
Lady Churchill. Prince of Wales. 
Lady Codrington. Prince Alfred. 
Royal Carriages, 
Conveying Members of the Royal Family, each 
attended by an Equerry. 
General Officers. 
Foreign General Officers, 
oF and 
Equerries and Attendants upon Foreign Princes, 
Two and Two. 
Assistant Adju- Assistant Quar- 
termaster-General 
to the Forces. 


Assistant Adju- 
tant-General to tant-Generals, 
the Forces. Royal Artillery. 
Lieut.-Colonel Pipon. Colonel O’ Brien. 
Colonel Palliser. Lieut.-Colonel Bingham, 
Lords-Lieutenant of Counties in Uniform, 
Two and Two. 
Royal Carriages if empty. 
Detachment of Royal Horse Guards. 


The cavaleade passed up in front of the 
“stands” occupied by the holders of tickets; 
and certainly seldom if ever had so brilliant a 
display been made by a royal procession. Her 
majesty sat with dignity a beautiful roan 
horse. On her right hand rode Prince Wiliam 
of Prussia, and on her left ‘‘ the Royal Consort,” 
as Prince Albert was, that day for the first 
time, legally designated* in public. He rode 


* In the Gazette of Friday evening, the 26th of June, 
the following appeared :— 

‘¢ At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 25th day of 
June, 1857. Present, the Queen’s most excellent Majesty 
in Council : 

‘‘ Whereas there was this day read at the board the 
draft of letters patent, conferring upon his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert the title and dignity of Prince Consort, 
her Majesty, having taken the same into consideration, 
was pleased, by and with the advice of her Privy Council, 
to approve thereof, and to order, as it is hereby ordered, 
that the Right Honourable Sir George Grey, Bart., one of 
her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, do cause a 
warrant to be prepared for her Majesty’s signature, for 
passing letters patent conformable to the said draft under 
the great seal of Great Britain. 

‘Wm. L. Baruvrst.” 

At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 25th day of 
June, 1857. Present the Queen’s most excellent Majesty 
in Council : 

‘¢ Whereas, by the Act of Uniformity, which establisheth 
the Liturgy, and enacts that no form or order of common 
prayer be openly used other than what is prescribed or 
appointed to be used in and by the said book, it is not- 
withstanding provided that, in all those prayers, litanies, 
and collects, which do anywise relate to the King, Queen, 
or royal progeny, the names be altered and changed from 
time to time, and fitted to the present occasion, according 
direction of lawful authority: her Majesty was pleased 
this day in council to declare her royal will and pleasure, 
that in all the prayers, litanies, and collects for the royal 
family, the words ‘the Prince Consort’ be inserted 
instead of the words ‘ the Prince Albert.’ 

‘* And her Majesty doth strictly charge and command 
that no edition of the Common Prayer be from henceforth 
printed but with this amendment; and that in the 
meantime, till copies of such editions may be had, all 
parsons, vicars, and curates within this realm do (for 
the preventing of mistakes), with the pen, correct and 
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a splendid bay horse, and wore the uniform of 
a field-marshal. Her majesty was attended by 
a long line of general officers among the most 
distinguished in her empire or in the world. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge was 
very conspicuous by his burly figure and his 
flowing beard. As commander-in-chief of her 
majesty’s land forces, he occupied a prominent 
place in the arrangements of the day, and was 
greeted by the most enthusiastic cheers, di- 
viding the applause of the multitude even with 
her majesty, warmly and loyally as she was 
received. It was a subject of general remark 
that no man deserved the Victoria Cross more 
than his royal highness, for his intrepid con- 
duct at Inkerman (which has been recorded 
fully in the appropriate page of this History). 
The veteran Field-marshal Viscount Comber- 
mere, and the amiable and intrepid General 
Viscount Gongh were much noticed by the 
people among the heroes in her majesty’s suite. 
Sir Colin Campbell looked old and service- 
stricken, Sir W. F. Williams became his 
artillery uniform, and was an object of general 
interest. The Harl of Cardigan, in a brilliant 
hussar dress, attracted much attention ; he rode 
the celebrated horse which bore him, in his 
gallant and desperate charge, at the battle of 
Balaklava. 

The observed of all observers was her ma- 
jesty. She looked particularly well, and wore 
a low hat, adorned with a beautiful plume, a 
scarlet tunic, and a dark blue skirt. It did 
not strike us that the tunic became her; it was 
too much like the awkward garment which her 


foot guards have received as asubstitute for the 


coatee. The cavalcade passed round the whole 
field, and it will be readilv believed that never 
probably before was a military review in Eng- 
land so dazzling and exciting when all the ac- 
cessories of the occasion are considered. After 
the first cheers which welcomed the arrival on 
the ground of the heroic members of the new 
order, her majesty, the royal children, and the 
Duke of Cambridge, silence was maintained, 
nor were there any noisy demonstrations 
when her majesty rode away from the field. 
After her majesty and suite had completed the 
circuit of the field, she placed herself before 
the table upon which the crosses were arranged. 
It was expected that she would dismount, and 
occupy the raised position prepared for her, so 
as to be full in view of her army and people. 
In this respect, as in almost every other, the 
arrangements were unhappy and unpopular. 
Her majesty remained on horseback during 
amend all such prayers in their church books, according 
to the foregoing directions. And, for the better notice 
hereof, that this order be forthwith printed and published, 
and sent to the several parishes; and that the Right 


Reverend the Bishops do take care that obedience be paid 


to the same accordingly. 
‘Wm. L, BatHurst.” 
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the distribution; and being mounted on a 
small horse, while her consort, a tall man, was 
mounted on an immense charger, the young 
Prince William of Prussia also riding high, 
and the Duke of Cambridge, with many other 
officers, very large men, mounted on huge 
horses, were clustered near her, it was impos- 
sible for the people to see anything of the dis- 
tribution. Those who occupied the galleries, 
which Sir Benjamin Hall had so badly arranged, 
were not much better situated in this respect 
than the people who extemporised stands 
around the field. The rear of a mass of large 
officers on large horses was all that could be 
discerned. Occasionally, as the Duke of Cam- 
bridge or some other general officer broke away 
from the group, aslight space was left through 
which her majesty’s back could be perceived as 
she bent down to append the cross upon the 
breasts of the brave men, who marched up in 
single file to where she was stationed. The 
disappointment of the people of all ranks was 
great, and loud murmurs ran along the line, 
which must have been audible to her ma- 
jesty’s suite. It was only by desperate efforts 
that the members of the order could be seen 
to approach her majesty, or rather near to 
where she was, and emerge again with their 
badge of merit, their exultation, and their 
glory. Had the whole spectacle been got up 
for the pleasure of the Prince Consort and 
Prince William of Prussia, then the arrange- 
ments of Quartermaster-general Airey, the 
Hon. Colonel Gordon, and Sir Benjamin Hall 
would have been intelligible. Certainly those 
two royal persons alone fully beheld it, for 
even the ladies, gentlemen, and officers in the 
queen’s suite could scarcely do more than 
catch a glimpse as her majesty with her own 
hands suspended the cross upon the breast of 
each, and the prince saluted him as he passed 
close to his horse. 

When the bestowment of the crosses termi- 
nated, the recipients again drew up in line in 
front of her majesty. The queen and her 
attendants also formed into line, and the troops 
were marched past in slow time, the colours 
being lowered as they were borne past her 
majesty, who raised her hand to her hat, and 
saluted d la militaire. As the sailors marched 
by they took off their hats, and Jack seemed 
more at home in that ceremony than in keep- 
ing either the line of march or the step. Her 
majesty bowed her head in a marked and gra- 
clous manner as the tars uncovered. The in- 
fantry again marched by in quick time, and 
the cavalry wheeled. and charged past her 
majesty, performing this evolution in a style 
which elicited universal praise. The marines 
were the favourites of the day; their appear- 
ance, order, and movements were such as could 
scarcely be surpassed. he bands played some 
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appropriate airs—the band of each regiment 
taking up a position opposite to her majesty 
while the corps to which it belonged marched 
past. The Guards played ‘‘See the conquer- 
ing Hero comes!’ the Highlanders, ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne;’’ the Rifles played the fine ‘‘ March 
of the Rifle Brigade ;”” and the Marines, “ Rule, 
Britannia!’”? The quick marches were not 
national tunes, but pieces selected from various 
operas. ‘The desirableness on such occasions 
of performing only popular and national pieces, 
although obvious, was not kept in view by 
those who had the direction of these matters. 

When the troops had completed their last 
evolutions, her majesty and her splendid cortége 
left the ground. The troops then marched 
out of Hyde Park in different directions, each 
corps to its quarters. It was calculated that 
100,000 persons were assembled within the 
park. In Park Lane the windows, balconies, 
and even house-tops, were filled with spectators. 
Not an accident was reported in connection 
with the assemblage and dispersion of these 
vast multitudes. A few of the infantry soldiers 
fell out of line, in consequence of the great 
heat, but all of them were enabled to rejoin 
their ranks. As the regiments left the ground 
they were accompanied by vast bodies of the 
people, who ‘fraternised”” with the soldiery. 
The bands of the regiments favoured troops 
and people with a great deal of German music, 
to which no attention was paid; national airs 
would have gratified both, and stirred up the 
patriotism of the people. The Enniskillen 
Dragoons, and the Rifles were chiefly composed 
of Irishmen, but the bands did not adventure 
upon a single air peculiar to Ireland, although 
so many of the national melodies of that country 
are so finely adapted to the quick march. 

As the men just inducted to the new order 
of valour dispersed, the desire of the people to 
see them individually, and to touch the Vic- 
toria Cross, was as amusing as it was intense; 
the disappointment felt at the appearance of 
the decoration was compensated by the manly 
bearing of the decorated, and no words could 
convey any adequate representation of the 
popular interest in these brave men. 

Her majesty, on her way from the park to 
Buckingham Palace, was greeted by the multi- 
tude with the usual loyal demonstrations. 
Crowds remained in the park and in the 
avenues to the palace during the remainder of 
the day, as her majesty was expected to drive 
out among her people. This expectation was 
fulfilled. The Queen, Prince Arthur, and the 
Princess Louisa, attended by the Hon. Louisa 
Gordon, drove round Hyde Park in an open 
carriage and four, Lord Alfred Paget and. 
Major-general the Hon. C. Grey attending on 
horseback. The Prince Consort, the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, the 
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Princess Alice, and Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia, attended by Lady Caroline Rar- 
rington, the Hon. Eleanor Stanley, Colonel 
F. B. Seymour, and Baron Moltke, also drove 
out in carriages. 

The whole day was given to festivity; the 
troops were regaled in their barracks, the clubs 
were scenes of gaiety, invitations were given 
by the nobility and by general officers, and the 
queen had a grand dinner-party in the even- 
ing. The company included the Duchess of 
Kent, the Princess Royal, Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh, the Duke of Newcastle and Lady Susan 
Pelham Clinton, Marquis and Marchioness of 
Abercorn, Lady Augusta Bruce, the Countess 
Cowley, Lord and Lady Lyndhurst, the Dean 
of Windsor and the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley, 
Major-general Sir George Wetherall, Sir John 
Login, Baron Moltke, and many other fashion- 
able and eminent persons. During dinner the 
band of the 1st Life Guards played the follow- 
ing pieces :— 


Grand March of the Ist Life Guards . Duchess of Kent. 


Overture: Jaber oe hs oe’. . °. Conradi. 
Selection, ‘‘ Il Barbiere di Siviglia’? . Rossini. 
Quadrille, ‘‘ Le Prophéte’”’ . » Coote. 

. Dunkler. 


Fantaisie, ‘‘ Une Soirée d’Ete”’. . 
Galop Mee) see ee et ® eaeder, 

The more public incidents of that day were 
thus eloquently noticed by a writer in the 
Daily News, and published the day following: 
—‘‘ Yesterday Hyde Park witnessed probably 
the last ceremony designed to do honour to the 
soldiers of the Crimea. ‘This closing scene of 
the great war was worthy of the exploits it 
commemorated and the valour it rewarded. 
As a mere spectacle, the ceremonial seemed to 
us hardly so interesting as the distribution 
which took place in St. James’s Park about a 
year ago. Now almost every trace of the war 
has ceased. ‘The wounded have had their 
wounds healed, have retired from the service, 
or have succumbed to the effects of their 
injuries. Some are park-keepers; some are 
policemen; others are embarked in various 
professions. But a year ago it was not so: 
the scars of war were still visible; the wounds 
were yet bleeding. There were men, some 
with haggard looks, some painfully borne on 
crutches, and some, like Sir Thomas ‘Trou- 
bridge, wheeled to the very feet of the queen 
in Bath chairs, having lost both limbs, but 
yesterday all was new and gorgeous, happy 
and peaceful. ‘There was no sense of perils 
escaped and difficulties surmounted. The 
whole scene was little more than a military 
Ascot. As the regiments marched by her 
majesty on horseback there were no scorched 
and battered shakos, no tattered coats, no 
grimed and toil-worn visages, to recall the 
moving accidents of a winter campaign. It 
was quite another scene from that which 
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London witnessed when the queen, from the 
balcony of Buckingham Palace, welcomed home 
her Guards, with shouts and waving handker- 
chiefs, from the glory and the havoc of the 
East. Still, if the interest felt in the cere- 
mony yesterday was not so overwhelming, if 
was by no means inconsiderable. Let any man 
read the Gazette which relates the gallant ex- 
ploits of those men who have been decorated 
with the Victoria Cross for personal valour, 
and he wiil at once acknowledge that any army 
which can boast of such soldiers contains mate- 
rials out of which the finest army in the world 
may be formed. If anything is wanting, it is 
not personal bravery or physical power. Who 
has not heard of Sergeant-major Berryman? 
With his horse shot under him, he stopped in 
the field with Captain Webb amidst a storm of 
shot and shell, and, although told again and 
again by that officer to consult his own safety, 
and leave him, he preferred to remain until, 
Sergeant Farrel coming to his aid, he carried 
Captain Webb out of the range of the guns. 
Or who has not heard of Sergeant M‘Wheeney, 
who, returning after a repulse to seek for his 
wounded comrade, took him on his back, and 
brought him to a place of safety under a heavy 
fire?. This, too, was the man who brought 
another wounded comrade from under fire, and 
dug up a slight cover with his bayonet, where 
the two remained until dark, when they both 
retired in safety. It was for such men as these 
that the new order of valour was created, and 
such men as these are surely fit recipients of 
the new reward. In this respect the British 
army needs no improvement; what the public 
have to insist upon is that professional educa- 
tion be henceforth deemed an essential to the 
officers, and made as sure a passport to promo- 
tion as conspicuous gallantry now is both to 
officers and men.” 

Thus terminated the last event strictly con- 
nected with the war, in which England suffered 
much, achieved much, incurred well-merited 
reproach, and obtained a renown equally well 
deserved. Her disasters she was able to 
repair, and rapidly repaired them; the glory 
she gained was lasting and world-wide. The 
moral and material effects upon the British 
empire and upon the empire of the van- 
quished czar were peculiar, and in their 
nature such as to enhance the power and vin- 
dicate the policy of Great Britain, while they 
humbled the autocrat, repressed the ambitious 
impulse of his people, crippled their aggressive 
energy, and exposed and defeated the Musco- 
vite policy, so long predominant in Europe. 
How all this was wrought out we have step by 
step endeavoured to show with impartiality 
and truth, and if jealous for our armies or our 
allies, we have never in these pages been 
unjust to our enemies. No fear of man and no 


partiality prevented the exposure of ignorance, 
indolence, incompetence, or indifference on the 
part of generals or statesmen, and no grudging 
praise has been bestowed on the officers and 
soldiers whose valour saved the empire, or the 
statesmen whose skill afforded to valour scope 
for that salvation. 

The Author may now bid his readers a 
grateful farewell. or the wide-spread favour 
which his work has received during the two 
years occupied in writing it, he offers his heart- 
felt thanks, and among the very numerous letters 
of approval from men of all ranks and classes, 
civil and military, which he has received, many 
will be treasured by him. It is a satisfaction to 
him to know that, while royal and military 
chiefs have been among his patrons, the private 
soldier has honoured him, in every arm and 
every regiment of the service, by subscribing 
to this work. It will always be a source to 
him of pride and pleasure to remember the 
circumstance of his being introduced by one 
well-known general officer to another as “ the 
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Soldier’s Friend.” 
noble qualities of the British soldier is not his 
friend? . 

Of his readers in the Army the author takes 
his leave, perhaps to renew their acquaintance 
in again recounting the true stories of the cam- 
paign and combat :—not, it is to be hoped, in 
connection with wars yet to be waged, but 
with the achievements of English chivalry in 
other fields of past conflict, where there was 
also much glory. 

For this Work the Author pleads the indul- 
gence of the Army, and the sympathy of all 
who can form a conception of the difficulty for 


But who that knows the 


a civilian, or even a military man, to write well 


a history of war, with all its chances and 
changes, its political influences and civil com- 
plications. Truth and impartiality have cost 
the author sacrifices which he does not regret, 
but which make it the more incumbent upon 
him to offer his thanks to all his Subscribers 
and Friends, now that his task is done, and— 


| « Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 


THE END. 


J. de VIRTUE, PRINTER, ClLLY RUAD. 
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